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FOREWORD 


So  many  tourists  now  include  Japan  (and  thn  Far  East  gfen- 
eraJly)  in  their  annual  travel-plans,  that  a  trustworthy  and 
down-to-date  Guidebook  of  the  Empire  and  its  Colonial  Pos- 
sessions has  become  an  iini>erative  necessity.  Few  countries 
of  the  world  are  more  difficult  to  understand  without  such  a 
bookf  and  few,  if  any,  are  as  fascmatinglv  interestu^^  to  the 
traveler  properly  equipped.  While  Dai  Nippon  is  a  land  of 
singular  and  abiding  charm,  its  countless  strange  customs  and 
significant  shadowings  oftentimes  are  too  veUed  and  subtle 
to  be  readily  compiihended.  The  difficulty  of  interpreting 
them  without  misconception,  of  acquiring  the  correct  perspeo- 
tive,  and  maintaining  the  nccessar^^  poise  and  reserve,  is  ever 
present.  Many  things  one  sees  are  misleading,  and  those  which 
appojir  tlui  most  simple  sometimes  are  distmguished  by  an 
astonishing  complexity.  Nature  herself  not  unfrequently 
seems  so  exotic  in  Japan  that  to  court  acciu^acy,  and  avoid 
hyperbole,  considerable  forbearance  must  be  exercised  when 
describing  things  just  as  the  eye  sees  them. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  present,  in  one  handy  and  compact  vol- 
ume rather  than  in  two  more  expensive  ones,  an  unusual 
amount  of  practical,  helpful,-  and  unbiased  information  about 
Japan  and  its  people,  yet  by  avoiding  bleakness  and  stodginess 
to  make  that  information  as  interestmg  as  possible  com|>atible 
with  brevity  and  exactness.  Nearly  twelve  years  of  residence 
in  the  country,  and  repeated  journeys  on  foot  (and  otherwise) 
from  ono  rnd  of  it  to  the  other,  have  qualified  us  to  describe 

t-L    the  tilings  and  places  really  worth  seeing,  niul  to  advise  the 
hurrifvl  stranger  how  to  see  1  hem  in  the  shortest  time  and  with 

^    a  minimum  outlay  of  energy  and  money.    In  si  (  urmg  our 
information  about  the  country  we  have  Ik unwiUing  to 

*  '    accept  the  reports  of  others,  preferring  in  each  case  to  go  per- 

1  sonally  to  the  source,  thus  to  secure  data  at  first  hand  and  so  be 
^7  able  to  inspire  the  traveler  with  confidence  in  its  accuracy .  In 

this  we  believe  the  book  is  unusual.  The  descriptions  of  Veso, 
Formosa,  Korea,  the  Ttona-Siberian  Railway,  and  others  of 
o  the  world-routes  to  Japan,  are,  like  tl  x  rest  of  the  text,  the 

2  result  of  our  own  personal  experience.  The  detailed  account  of 
"  Korea,  with  the  maps  and  plans  which  accompany  it,  appears 

now  for  the  first  time  in  a  Guidebook  in  the  Fnj^lish  Innjxiinge. 
The  drsrriptions  nnd  maps  relating  to  little-known  Formosa 
are  now  and  are  the  most  complete  extant.  The  accurately 
mipted  rate9  of  railways,  steamships,  and  hotels  enable  the 
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traveler  to  plan  hid  journey  before  undertaking  it,  and  to  know 
beforehand  what  its  iccst  in  time  and  money  will  be. 

In  the  2S3  pages  of  introductory  matter  under  the  heading, 
Pbeldiinabt  Information^  an  ^ort  has  been  made  to  inter- 
pret many  things  Japanese  of  interest  to  the  traveler,  and  to 
aid  him  to  a  quick  and  satisfactory  understanding  of  them. 
This  special  knowledge  will  be  found  greatly  to  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  Japanese  Empire.  The  monographs 
on  How  to  Reach  Japan,  Traveling  Expenses,  Money,  Guides, 
Hotels,  Inns,  mid  Food;  Tips,  Plan  of  Tour,  Sea,son.s,  Climate, 
Hints  to  Travelers,  Health,  Shops  and  Curios,  Sports,  Hunting 
and  Fishing,  Geography,  Language,  Literature,  Arcmtecture, 
tibie  Government  and  its  Functions:  the  People  and  their 
Homes,  Arts,  Customs,  Religion,  and  History;  and  the  scores  of 
minor  subjects  will  be  found  of  immediate  and  perman^t 
value.  The  dispassionate  estimates  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
are  believed  to  be  just. 

Those  unfamiliar  witli  the  Japancpe  language,  who  may  yet 
wish  to  travel  without  an  expensive  courier,  will  find  of  genuine 
value  the  vocabuhtry  at  page  cxxx  ei  aeq.,  as  well  as  the  ver- 
nai  iilar  equivalents  of  many  English  words  in  the  text.  The 
Jai)anese  words  are  transliterated  on  the  Romaji  system  ex- 
plained at  page  cxxvii,  and  the  different  spelling  of  certain 
of  them  illustrates  the  various  usages  eniployed  by  authori- 
ties writing  in  that  system.  Most  of  the  Chinese  equivalents 
given  are  used  in  every-day  Japanese  speech.  In  many  places 
throughout  the  text  italic  ana  other  type  forms  have  been 
employed  more  as  an  aid  to  the  eye  in  piclcinp  out  names  from 
amid  the  Roman  chara  tors,  than  in  an  efi>ort  to  accord  with 
typographical  requiren  icnts. 

A  meritorious  Guidel^ook,  by  sli()\viiig  the  careful  traveler 
how  to  obtain  the  best  returns  for  his  money  and  time,  shouki 
save  its  cost  the  first  day  it  is  used,  and  we  venture  to  beUeve 
that  such  may  be  the  case  with  this  one.  The  economically 
inclined  will  find  many  moneynsaving  hints  scattmd  throi^* 
out  it,  and  whosoever  essays  to  do  the  Japanese  Empire  with- 
out the  book  will  spend  considerably  more  time,  eDesTgy,  aiid 
rnoney  thnn  arc  necessary  to  the  piirpof^e.  In  no  single  in- 
stance have  the  material  mterests  of  tlie  traveler  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  selfish  benefit  of  others. 

The  contents  of  the  book,  beginning  at  page  1,  are  divided 
into  Seven  Sections:  I.  Central  Japan,  Routes  1  to  12,  pages  1 
to  241.  —  II.  Northern  Japan,  Rtes.  13-18;  pp.  242  to  326.  — 
in.  Yezo,  The  Kuriles,  and  Saghalien,  Rtes.  19-23,  pp.  327 
to  364.—  IV.  Western  Japan,  Rtes.  24r-38,  pp.  365  to  646.  — 
V.  Kyushu  and  The  Loochoo  and  Got5  Islands,  Rtes.  39-43, 
pp.  647  to  692.  —  VI .  Korea,  Mdnchuria,  and  The  Trans* 

Siberian  "Rly.,  "Rtos.  44-49.  pp.  em  in  7^,0.  —VII.  Formosa 
and  The  Pescadores,  Rtes.  50-54,^.  761  to  791.  —  To  each 
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section  is  prefixed  an  index  of  the  routes  and  subjects  treated, 
so  that  each  forms  relatively  a  complete  volume,  apaxt  from 
the  general  Table  of  Contents  or  the  general  Index. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  were  all  drawn  specially  for  the  book, 
and  they  are  the  newest  and  most  complete  extant.  Our  sincere 
thanks  are  due  to  oertam  high  officials  of  the  Japanese  GoTem- 
menty  who,  by  f  oMhadowing  Hie  railway  expansion  during  the 
next  decade,  have  aided  in  making  the  chief  maps  of  unusual 
intoest.  Most  of  the  city  plans  appear  now  for  the  first  time 
m  any  guidebook,  and  they  are  uniquely  valuable  to  the 
traveler. 

Japan  is  making  such  rapid  progress  that  a  Guidebook  which 
is  not  changed  every  year  quickly  becomes  obsolete.  So  con- 
stant is  this  evolution  that  sustained  accuracy  even  between 
yearly  editions  is  difficult.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
hotels  particularly  are  liable  to  change  in  name,  management, 
and  in  the  treatment  of  guests.  As  it  is  the  intention  to  keep 
the  present  book  abreast  of  the  times,  we  will  genuinely  appre- 
ciate corvectidns  or  su^eetions  with  which  observant  travelers 
may  favor  us,  especisS^  sudi  lhat  will  enable  tourists  to  get 
the  best  return  for  their  money  and  time.  Such  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  author  at  Hingham^  Mass.y 
U.S.A.  Hotelmen  and  others  are  warned  against  persons  rep>- 
resenting  themselves  as  agente  for  Terry Guidebooks  and 
other  publications. 

Asterisks  C*^  indioate  ezcellenoe  and  imply  commendation,  and  because  of 
this  tiiey  have  been  used  sparingly  and  with  caution.  While  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Japanese,  or  of  the  foreigner  familiar  with  their  8ui>erior  quali- 
ties, certain  of  the  native  inns  well  deserve  approbation,  to  recommend  them 
tinrPBcrvedly  mi^t  ereate  s  false  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  stranger. 
Astcriflks  have  therefore  been  withheld,  but  what  thi-  writer  considers  the 
best  inn  in  eacli  place  has  been  mentioned  first  in  the  lists  under  their  proper 
lieadinKs. 

The  letter  b.  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  penon,  indioates  the  year  of 
his  birthi  and  d.  the  date  of  his  death. 

Where  the  word  indian  has  been  used,  without  explanation,  British  India 
or  ita  people  or  products  is  meant. 

Mces  quoted  throuftbout  the  Guidebook  are  in  Japanese  money  unless 
odiarwise  designated. 
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3.  Kamakofa  and  HeiglibQrliood»  p.  28^ 

4.  Environs  of  Ikao,  p.  87. 

5.  Country  between  Ikao,  KusataOf  Karnizavm  and  Nikk9f  p.  87. 

6.  IfikkjS  and  Environs,  p.  243. 

7.  Tezo,  and  The  Kuriles  and  Saghalien  Island,  p.  327. 

8.  Envlnma  of  Ky<Ko»  p.  499, 

9.  Koya-san,  p.  511. 

10.  Environs  of  Nara,  p.  578. 

11.  KySiha,  and  Tiie  Loochoo  and  Got5  Islands,  p.  647. 

12.  Koran,  with  a  portion  of  China  and  Russia,  p.  693. 

13.  Formosa  and  outlying  iaianda,  p.  761. 

Thn  hnip:ht8  of  the  diflfercnt  mts.  are  given  in  English  feet. 

The  sji:<i,stikri  Hhown  near  a  temple  indicates  that  it  is  Btiddhiat;  the 

torii  that  it  is  a  Shinto  shrme. 

The  numbeis  placed  near  rly.  Uneo  and  prominent  dties.  an  Routn 
Numbers. 
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1.  Yokohama,  p.  3. 

2.  TIHcyS,  p.  199. 

3.  Shiba  Park,  p.  168. 

4.  Uyeno  Park,  p.  197. 

6.  Imperial  Museum,  p.  201. 

6.  Nikko  Mausolea,  p.  250. 

7.  Hakodate,  p.  346. 

8.  Nagoya,  p.  376. 

9.  Kymo,  p.  100. 

10.  Naia,  p.  554. 

11.  Osaka,  p.  607. 

12.  Kobe,  p.  618. 

13.  Kobe  Former  Foreign  SettfenMnt,  p.  62Ql 

14.  Nagasaki,  p.  659. 
16.  Seoul,  p.  732. 
16.  TailiDka.  p.  776. 

(Mapa  and  Plans  engraved  by  C.  J.  Feters  &  Son  Company,  Boston.) 
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A.  How  to  VMCll  JtptIL 

From  San  Francisco.  The  commodiou8  ships  of  the  Toyo 
Kiaen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Co. ;  office  at  625  Market 
St.;  oHnp.  Tiikyo)  leave  fortnightly  (consult  the  oompany's 
handbooks)  viA  Honolulu  (2100  M.,  6  days;  fam  $75: 12  hn. 
stop;  local  guidebook  free,  of  the  Hawaii  Promotion  Commit- 
teOy  Bishop  St.)  to  Yokohama  (3445  M.  farther,  in  11  days, 
through  fare  $200),  Kobe  ($207.50),  Nagasaki  ($222.50) 
Shanghai-Manila-Hongkong  ($225).  The  course  from  San 
Francisco  is  S.W.;  the  average  daily  run  (comp.  Time,  p. 
xcviii)  is  350  M.  From  Honolulu  (ciuef  city  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  on  Oahu  Island,  with  50,0(X)  inhabs.)  the  course 
is  southward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  (so  called  because  Capt. 
James  Cook,  the  English  navigator  who  ledisoovered  them  in 
1778,  had  far  his  patron  the  EaH  nf  Sandwich,  First  Ixird 
ol  the  Admiralty)  to  lat.  24"^,  thence  to  lat.  32^  and  direet 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  T?6ky5. 

The  T.  K,  K,  works  in  conjunction  with  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande-Western  Pacific  Rly.,  one  of  the  grandest  scenic  routes 
of  America.  Modern  express  trains  equipped  with  every  known 
convenience  and  safety  appliance;  observation  and  dining-cars 
(d  la  carte  service) y  etc.,  make  the  trip  (stop-over  privileges) 
from  San  Francisco  (crossing  California.  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Colorado)  to  (1585  M.)  Denver  (thence  oirect  to  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Chieago,  and  New  York)  in  about  2}  days  through  a 
veritable  wonderiand.  Conspicuous  features  are  the  100  M. 
of  magnificent  scenery  in  the  Feather  River  Cafion  (of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas);  Ogden;  Salt  Iiake  City  and  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  (elevation  4000  ft.;  area,  1600  sq.  M.;  average  d(  pth, 
10  ft. ;  70 M.  long;  30 M.  wide;  water,  26%  salt;  specific gnivity 
such  that  it  sustains  the  human  body);  Marshall  Piiss  and  the 
Continental  Divide  (10,856  ft.);  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the 
Arkansas  River;  Colorado  Springs;  Manitou;  Pike's  Peak 
(14,109  ft.;  cog  rly.);  and  many  majestic  mt.  peaks,  mineral 
springs,  and  rashionable  resorts  of  the  American  Roddes. 
Attractive  handbooks  (finely  illustrated  in  colors)  containing 
information  of  value  to  travders  can  be  had  (free)  of  any  of  the 
Co.'s  agents. 

San  Francisco  is  a  magnificent  city  of  manifold  siKhts  anrl  excellent  hotels, 
|Um1  the  straoger  passing  through  it  should  plan  tu  devote  a  week  at  least 
to  n  mnrey  of  its  unique  and  beautiful  environs.  Many  weeks  could  be 
spent  to  advantage  visiting  the  world-famed  California  resorts  which  lie 
contiguous.  Most  of  these  occupy  singularly  attraptive  sites  amid  semi- 
tropic  surroundings  backed  by  wonderful  views  of  mountidns  or  forests, 
or  stretches  of  entrancing  sea,  find  all  are  brooded  over  by  a  climate  bo 
teulttesB  that  it  attracts  the  ailing  and  the  well  alike  from  aUparta  of  the 
«flfl4.  CoBspiouously  esoellent  among  tbo  Sm  Vaauh^^  Hslels  l»  tfais 
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W0l!-lmown,  popular,  and  luxurious  *PaUtce^  on  Market  St.  near  the 
business  center  (rooma  only,  from  $2.50  a  day;  meals  d  la  carU  at  reason- 
able prices) ;  and  the  stately  and  palatial  *Fairtnoni  (both  recommended), 
celebrated  for  its  delicioua  food,  its  commanding  position  on  Nob  Hill 
(5  min.  from  the  business  center),  and  its  panoramic  views  of  the  city  and 
bay;  rooms  with  bath  from  $2.50;  meals  d  la  carte.  Hotel  omnibuses  (50  c) 
and  runners  meet  all  trains.  Travelers  arriving  at  Frisco  several  days  prior 
to  date  of  sailing  can  save  storage  and  several  transfer  charges  on  baggage 
(which  will  not  be  accepted  at  the  dock  before  the  day  of  sailing)  by  deliver- 
ing checks  to  the  agent  of  the  Transfer  Co.  (trustworthy)  that  comes  aboard 
the  train,  and  by  requesting  that  trunks  be  held  and  deliveiled  at  thedoek 
as  required  (inclusive  charge  50  c.  per  package) . 

Japanbbb  Money  (useful  on  landing  in  Japan)  can  bo  had  (at  about 
2  yen  for  $1  —  comp.  p.  xviii)  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  Ltd.  (Sansome  $t.)t  OT  of  ThoM,  Cook  ±  ^bfl.  689  MarlMt  fit. 
(under  the  Palace  Hotel). 

From  Canada.  The  CanaMan  Pacific  Railway  (usually 
referred  to  as  the  C.  P,R,)  Company*^  Boual  MaU  SUamahip 
Line  (called  the  *  Empress'  line)  operates  (in  conjunction 
with  the  rly.)  a  fortnightly  service  (excellent  to  the  smallest 
detail)  from  Vancouver,  B.C.  (  Vancouver  Hotel,  i  M.  from 
C.P.R.  station;  cab  25  c;  room  and  board,  from  $4  a  day; 
room  only,  from  $2),  calling  at  Victoria  {Empress  Hotel,  near 
the  ship's  landing,  rooms  only,  from  $2  a  day;  meals  d  la 
carte  at  reasonable  prices)  to  pick  up  passengers  from  San 
Francisco  (office  at  645  Market  St.)  and  southern  ports. 
Fare  from  Vancouver,  Victoria,  San  Francisoo,  and  inteiv 
vening  points  to  (4283  M.,  in  9-12  days)  Yokohama  |200; 
Kobe  $207.50;  Nagamki  |^.50;  Shanghai-Mamlar- 
Hongkong  $226. 

Of  peeuliar  interest  to  the  leisurely  traveler  fond  of  huntino  Ain>  ftsbxno 

1b  the  fact  that  tho  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  traverses,  between  Montreal 
and  Vancouver  (2898  M.,  express  traina  in  4  di^sji  perhaps  the  finest  and 
best-Btoeked  wild-game  preserve  in  North  America.  Conspieuous  among  the 
big  game  of  Canada  are  the  moose,  elk,  caribou,  musk-ox,  grizzly  bear, 
black  bear,  bighorn  or  mountain  sheep,  cougar,  lynx,  and  antelope.  There 
is  a  multiplicity  of  small  fur-bearius  animals,  as  well  as  an  astonishing 
variety  of  feathered  game  and  fine  fisn  (bass,  masldnonge,  land-locked  sal- 
mon, trout,  etc.)  Tho  company  maintains  a  special  Sportsman's  Depart- 
ment (address  General  Tourist  Agent,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Mon- 
treal, Que.)  which  supplies  free  information  relating  to  the  best  oamping^ 
grounds,  canoe-trips,  outfits  and  supplies,  guides,  game-laws,  etc.  The 
chain  of  superb  hotels  (under  the  rly.  management,  and  often  amid  magni- 
ficent mountain  environments)  whieh  dot  the  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  rank  in  point  of  luxury  and  comfort  with  those  of  any  land,  and  while 
being  considerably  cheaper  than  metropolitan  hotels,  are  ideal  headquar- 
ters mnn  which  to  make  hunting  or  fishing  trips.  These  mourtaik  rbsobts 
(popular  open-air  aanatoriums,  with  hot  medicinal  springs,  6tC.)  are  mUflik 
frequented  by  the  foreign  residents  of  Japan  and  China. 

From  Victoria  the  ships  follow  the  Great  Circle  Track 
(shortest  to  the  Orient)  south  of  Alaska,  until  the  Aleutian 
Idajids,  with  their  oCtentiiiieB  magnificent  volcanic  displavs, 
are  dented,  then  the  course  is  S.W.  to  the  Kinkazan  Light- 
house, whence  it  is  a  short  day's  run  to  the  Awa  Headland, 
at  the  entrance  to  Tokyo  Bay.  In  summer  the  North  Pacific 
ia  delightfully  cool;  in  winter  the  ships  seek  the  warm  waters 
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ci  the  mysterious  Kuro^hiwo  (comp.  p.  cxlv)  and  loUaw  the 
oourse  of  the  current  to  the  Japanese  Coast. 

The  ships  of  both  the  foregoing  lines  compare  favorably 
m  size  (20,000  tons  and  upward),  speed,  eouipment,  good 
food,  and  general  comfort  with  many  of  tne  best  trans- 
atlantic liners,  and  are  strictly  modem  (wireless  telegraphy, 
electric  fans,  sufficient  lifeboats,  etc.)*  Owing  to  their  popu- 
larity they  usuaUynmfttU  during  the  spring  aodautiaiiiii  BMP 
aoofly  and  cabina  ahould  be  engaged  weU  in  advance.  The 
JapMieee  and  Chinwift  atewaids  speak  English.  The  ouBtom* 
aiy  faie  for  Children  on  both  lines  is:  under  12  and  over  5 
yrs.  \  Uie  adult  fare;  2  and  under  5  yrs.  \\  under  2  free  (for  1 
child;  others  at  the  \  rate).  Round-trip  tickets,  good  for  6  and 
12  months,  to  Yokohama  $300  and  $350  respectively;  Kobe 
$312.50  and  $365;  Nagasaki  $334  and  $393.75;  Shanghai- 
Manila- Hongkong  $337.50  and  $393.75.  Customary  reduc- 
tion for  missionaries,  servants,  and  others.  Steamer-chairs 
rentable  on  board  for  $1  for  the  voyage.  Laundry  on  the 
ship  at  reasonable  prices.  Baggage  allowance  350  lbs.  in 
addition  to  hand-luggage;  excess  (usually  overlooked  imless 
there  is  a  big  lot)  at  3  c.  per  lb.  Thiveiem  from  Europe  or  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  can  save  ooneidefable  bv  remembering 
that  a  through  ticket  (cheaper  in  proportion  than  one  bought 
on  the  Padnc  Ck>ast)  entitles  one  to  350  lbs.  of  baggage  on 
the  transcontinental  riya.  (where  150  lbs.  is  the  usual  allow^ 
anoe,  and  where  ezcees  generally  costs  about  12  a  a  lb.). 

Round  thb  WorIiD  Toubb  aie  sometimes  made  (about  80  . 
days)  by  the  C.P.B.  Co,  in  its  own  ships  (very  popular)  at  an 
indusive  fare  of  $639.  At  other  times  tiiey  are  planned  in 
connection  with  tiie  fine  ships  of  the  Peninsular  A  Oriental 


wdl-known  lines,  at  prices  ranging  from  $639,  according  to 
the  countries  visited.  Time  limit  2  years.  B«side  trans- 
pacific and  transatlantic  services  the  C.P.R.  Co.  operates 
the  Canadian  A  ustralian  Royal  M ail  Steamship  Line  between 
Vancouver  and  Hawaii  (2435  M.;  fare  to  Honolulu  $75,  1st  cl.), 
Fiji  ($200),  New  Zealand  (6250  M.;  fare  $200).  and  Aus- 
tralia  (7265  M.;  to  Sydney  $200;  Melbourne  $207);  and 
world  tours  are  arranged  which  include  these  places.  Thus, 
from  Vancouver  to  Australia,  thence  to  Japan  (Nippon 
Yuam  KaUha  lAne,  p.  xvi),  C^lon,  and  ESorope,  costs 
$827.40. —  Tickets  over  the  Tapo  Ki$m  Kaiaha  at  the  same 
Ibices.  This  oompanv  also  operates  an  excellent  bi-monthly 
service  between  Yokohama  and  South  American  ports, 
touching  at  MamaniUo  and  Salina  Cruz  (Mexico).  Detailed 
infbnnation  upon  application  to  any  of  the  company's  agents. 

Hie  Intsbubdiatb  Sbrvicb.  or  'One-Class  Cabin'  ships 
dffmied  by  both  lines  appeal  to  the  economically-inclined 


Steam 


Ncrddeutscher  Lloyd^  and  other 
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traveler.  The  vessels  are  those  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were 
*  crack '  liiiers,  but  which  have  now  been  outclassed  by  even 
larger  ones.  Ijneiy  are  equal  to  the  best  class  on  certain  other 
lin^  and  are  deservedly  popular.  Fare  to  Yokohaxaa  $150; 
to  Kobe  $157.50;  Nagasaki  $171;  Shanghai-Hongkong^ 
Manila  $175  (round  trip,  wkh  6  months'  limit,  $225  ;  $236.50; 
$256.50,  and  $262.50  respectively). —  A  special  Mixed-Rate 
round-trip  ticket  to  Japan  and  China  ports  ($262.50  to  $300 
Kood  for  6  months,  and  $298.90  to  $342.65  with  a  12  months' 
limit)  enables  one  to  proceed  on  the  first-class  ships  and  return 
on  an  intermediate  one,  or  trice  versa. 

Passengers  bound  for  points  beyond  Japan  are  privileged 
to  exchange  a  portion  of  their  ticket  (consult  the  ship's  Purser) 
and  travd  on  the  Japanese  Railways  (see  p.  Ixxxlii)  by  paying 
a  trifling  additional  amount  to  cover  the  extra  chaxjgB  coUeoted 
on  express  trains,  etc.    Tips  are  mentioned  at  p.  liv. 

The  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co.  also  operates  a  fortiughtly 'ser- 
vice from  San  Francisco  to  Japan  and  China  ports;  rates  of 
passage  practically  those  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 

From  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (see 
p.  139);  fortnightly  to  (4285  M.  in  14-16  days)  Yokohama  and 
Kobe  (fare  $110,  1st  cl.;  round  trip  with  6  months'  limit 
$165);  Shanghai-Hongkong  ($125  and  $187.50),  and  Manila 
($150  and  $225).  Round  the  World  Tour.s  $500  (vi4 
Montreal)  and  (vi&  New  York)  $510  (2  yrs.  limit).  The  line 
operates  in  America  in  conjunction  with  the  Qreat  Northern 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railwavs;  and  in  Japan  (to  Eimope^ 
Australia,  etc)  with  its  own  bigjrleet  of  ships. 

Osaka  Shose?}  Kaisha  (see  Osaka),  fortnightly  to  Yoko* 
hama,  Kobe,  Moji,  and  Nagasaki;  fare  $95,  1st  cl.  (thence  to 
Shanghai-Manila-Hongkong  $110).  Returning  the  (single) 
fare  from  Manila  is  $130;  Hongkong-Shanghai  $110;  and 
Japan  ports  $95.  Round  trip,  6  months'  limit  $150-165;  for 
1  yr.  $175-$  190.  In  America  the  company  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  <&  Pu^et  Sound  R.R.:  in 
Japan  with  its  own  extmAve  fleet  of  ships.  The  excellent 
little  guidebooks  issued  (free)  by  the  publicity  department  ('A 
Guide  to  Manchuria  and  Beyond  ';  to  'Formosa';  'Vladivos- 
tock ' ;  '  Korea/ ;  'Tientsin ' ;  '  Dairen and  to  the  e(Mnpany's 
'Inland  Sea  Service')  are  attractive  and  useful. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  lines  carry  the  American  and  Japan- 
ese mails  and  l)oth  are  jK)pular  with  travelers  of  modest  means. 
The  ships  carry  English-speaking  officers  and  are  equipped 
with  ample  lifeboat  facilities,  wirele^  outfits,  free  libraries, 
electric  fans,  laundries,  etc.  Steaii^-chairs  ifree.  Baggage 
allowance  350  lbs.  Rates  for  children  are:  under  12  yrs.  fuure; 
under  4  yra.  free  (more  than  one  child  }  rate  extra).  The  same 
privileges  are  granted  over  the  Japanese  Railways  as  those 
menti<nied  above. 
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WfQOX  Europe.  Of  all  the  extended  ocean  voyages  of  the 
world,  none  are  eqtial  in  sustain(Ki  picturesque  charm  and 
value  for  tourists  to  tlie  45  days'  trip  from  (12,114  M.)  London 
or  Bremen  viA  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  thence 
through  the  Sues  Canal,  Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  Straits  of 
Malacca,  China  Sea,  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  •and  the  PacifiG 
Ocean  to  Yokohama.  On  the  outward  voyage  ships  of  the 
chief  lines  call  every  3  or  4  days  at  some  faacmatingly  int^ 
oting  pork  and  luually  stop  long  enough  to  allow  paaBCingew 
to  go  aaboro  for  a  few  houis  and  wander  through  the  braHant, 
aouit  streets,  the  glittering  baBaam  and  shim,  the  gorgeous 
temples,  botanical  gardens,  museums,  etc.,  for  wnich  each  may 
be  famous.  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  NapleSi 
Brindisi,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Colombo,  Penang, 
Singapore,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  and  Kobe 
are  touched  at  by  most  of  the  ships  mentioned  hereinafter, 
and  the  booklets  (see  below)  issued  by  the  (companies  usually 
give  a  condensed  historical  sketch  of  each  port  and  sulhcient 
practical  information  about  it  to  enable  the  traveler  to  see  the 
things  most  worth  seeing  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Of  the  various  lines  which  ply  regularly  between  Europe  and 
the  FVtf  SsBt,  a  Imiled  number  carry  the  fnilk  ol  the  travel, 
and  as  spaoe  forbids  reference  to  all  of  them,  only  those  most 
popular  with  the  traveling  public  will  be  mentioned  in  detaO. 
llie  Fordi  German  Llovd  (or  Narddeutscher  Lloyd,  known 
throughout  the  East  as  tne  German  Mail,  and  as  the  N,D,L,). 
the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  (called 
the  P.  (fc  O.  for  short),  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisna  (referred 
to  usually  as  the  N,Y.K,)f  all  with  large  fleets,  magnificent 
ships,  iind  every  refinement  necessary  to  comfortable  travel 
in  low  latitudes  (electric  fans,  air-cooled  cabins,  music  at 
mealff,  libraries^  la&ndries,  etc.),  are  preeminent,  and  each 
possesses  individual  points  of  excellence  which  appeal  to 
travders.  All  run  so  full  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  that  to  secure  accommodations  one  must  apply  for 
them  well  in  advance.  This  is  especially  so  on  the  voyages  to 
Burope  between  Oct.  and  Jan.,  when  the  season  for  India 
and  Egjrpt  (both  are  uncomfortably  hot  in  March)  is  at  its 
height,  and  when  travelecs  who  have  come  to  Japan  in 
Sept  .-No  v.,  to  see  the  chrysanthemums  and  maples,  continue 
southward  through  China  and  India,  wtUi  plans  for  Continental 
£uropc  in  the  early  spring. 

Rates  of  Passage.  Tlie  P.  &  0.  ships  sail  fortnightly  from 

London  vid  many  ports  to  Yokohoma;  £65,  1st  cl.;  on  inter- 
mediate sMps  (smaller  but  very  comfortable)  £59;  £44  and  £40 
re*?peetively,  2d  cl.  Children  over  12  yrs.  full  fare;  over  3  yrs. 
J  fare;  i  fare  for  an  additional  child  under  3  yrs.  Luggage 
allowance  336  lbs.  in  addition  to  hand-baggage.  Excess  be- 
tween any  two  porUj  lOiJ.  per  cwt.  —  The  P,  &0,  Plbasusb 
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Gbuibbs  in  the  Mediterranean  m  unique  In  'tli^  wav, 
iadioirably  planned,  and  conducted  on  luxurious  and  perfectly 
,a|AMunted  ships  at  reasonable  rates.  For  maps,  itinerary  notes, 
sailing  dates,  fares,  etc.,  consult  the  handbooks  (attractively 
printed  in  colors)  issued  (free)  by  the  company.  The  P.  &  0. 
Pocket  Book,  handsomely  illustrated  guidebook  with  280 
pages  and  numerous  excellent  maps  and  plans,  is  of  imme- 
diate value  to  travelers  in  Egypt,  India,  Australia,  and  the 
Far  East  (price  2s.  6d.).  The  *  Motor  Map  of  Ceylon'  (free) 
in  Ikk^.  fcmn  gives  infonnatioijL  of  value  to  motorists.  Th^ 
dt  O,  Handbook  of  Iniobiution  contains  rates,  saiKpjS 
dates,  and  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  line.  Free  on  appli- 
cation to  any 'P.  O.  agent.  Circular  Tickets  vi&  Siberia 
and  Suez,  or  vice  versa,  to  the  Far  East,  available  for  2  yra, 
and  with  privilege  of  breaking  the  journey  at  the  principal 
places  on  the  sea  voyage,  are  to  be  had  at  fares  ranging-  from 
£104,  Us.  Id.,  1st  cl.,  and  £71,  I5s.  Id.,  2d  cl. 
.  The  North  German  Lloyd;  fortnightly  from  Antwerp, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Southampton  vid  ports 
to  Yokohama;  £71,  lOt^  Ist  d»;  £48,  Ss.,  2d.  6L  Batefor  diii* 
dien  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  P.  0.  JjVqqaom  allowanoe  440 
lbs.  (2900  kilos),  providing  it  does  not  measure  more  than  1 
cuIhc  meter.  Hand-baggage  free.  Excess  baggage  £2, 10», 
per  ton.  The  magnificently  appointed  ships  of  the  company 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  Travelers* 
Checks  and  Cikcular  Notes  issued  by  the  company  are 
referred  to  in  detail  at  p.  xviii.  Information  relating  to  the 
circular  voyagas  througli  the  South  Sea  Islands  wiU  be 
found  in  the  excellent  Handbooks  —  issued  frequently  (free), 
i  .The  Nippon  Yvasn  Kaisha  (ocmip.  Tokyo) ;  fortnightly 
fipm  IxmaoD  and  Antwerp  viS.  ports  to  Yokohama,  The 
largest  ships  (8000  to  15»000  tons)  come  lihder  Class  A;  those 
of  6000-8000  tons  under  Class  B.  Fare  by  the  former  $275, 
1st  cL  (return  voyage  600  yen);  $190,  2d  cl.  By  the  latter 
$250,  1st  cl.  (returning  550  yen)  and  $175,  2d.  cl.  The  Hand- 
BOOK  OF  Information  (in  English,  free)  issued  by  the  com- 
pany contains  data  relating  to  ships,  etc.,  and  historical 
sketches  (including  hotel  rates,  etc.)  of  the  chief  cities  of  Java, 
India,  Australia,  etc.  Steamer-chairs  free.  Children  under 
12  yrs.  i  fare;  1  under  3  yrs.  free;  others  at  i  fare.. 

All  the  forgoing  lines  sell  Round-Trip  tickets  availabki 
for  2  3rrs.  at  li  fares.  Sinolb-Tbip  tickets  customarily  sie 
good  for  12  months  and  have  stop-over  privileges.  With  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  N.Y.K.,  the  rates  of  passage  from 
Japan  to  Europe  are  about  10  per  cent  less  than  those  from 
Europe  to  Japan.  Round  the  World  tickets  (2  yrs.  limit)  over 
the  N.y.K.  and  allied  lines  cost  frum  $500  upward  accord- 
ing to  the  route  followed;  over  the  P.  A-  0.  vid  Canada  or  the 
U.S.A.  $t>3S  ^^including  Aoistralia  $826j;  oyer  the  N.G.L. 
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M5S  and.  upward;  2d  cl.  in  proportion.  The  reductions  in 
fares  for  tbose  who  travel  overland  between  England  and 

Italy  are  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the  several  companies. 
Steamer-trunks  for  all  ships  should  not  measure  above  33  in. 
lo^,  16  in.  high,  and  20  iu.  wide. 

The  Messageries  Maritimes  de  France  (French  Mail  Line)  con- 
xiucts  a  fortnightly  service  between  Marseilles  (via  ports)  and 
Yokohama  (fare  |336, 1st  cl.)  and  is  patronized  chiefly  by  pa- 
triotie  lYenciunen*  The  cuismey  houn  of  meals,  etc.,  axe  Fiench. 

Tlie  Tram-Sibeinan  RaUtoayf  is  described  in  Rte.  49. 

From  Austnlia*  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  maintains  an 
eirodleat  4-weekly  service  (ffiiod  ships,  xeoommended)  between 

Yokohama  and  MelbourneT7074  M.;  37  days;  faie  £48,  IstcL; 
£30  10s. J  2d  cl.),  touchijog  on  the  outward  voyage  at  Hong* 
kong  (1808  M.;  fare  100  yen,  1st  cl.;  09  yen,  2d  cl);  Manila 
(2439  M.;  130  and  78  yen);  Thursday  Island  (4G32  M.;  £33 
and  £19);  TownsvUle  (5296  M.;  £38  and  £25);  Brisbane 
(5986  M.;  £44  and  £29),  and  Sydney  (0494  M.;  £47  and  £30). 
The  same  general  conditions  exist  relating  to  ciuldren,  lug- 
gage, round-trip  tickets,  etc.,  as  oa  the  European  aud  Ameri- 
can lines.  The  course  from  Manila  is  southward  through  the 
tieautiful  East  Indies,  over  the  Bvlt  and  the  Celebes  Seas; 
throu^  the  tortuous  passages  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands; 
thence  across  the  Banda  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  through 
Torres  Straits, and  inside  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  whicli  stretches 
for  over  a  thousand  miles  along  the  Pacific  shore  of  Queens- 
land. Few  voyages  iu  the  Ea^st  compare  with  it  for  tropical 
beauty  and  charm.  The  natives  of  some  of  the  islands  touched 
at  are  as  wild  as  any  cannibals,  and  wonderful  South-Sea 
Island  curios  can  be  had,  in  the  shops  of  the  different  ports. 

Big  ships  of  the  North  Qermm  lAoyd  also  make  me  Izip 
evecy  4  weeks  from  Yokohama  to  Mdbourne  (fare  £4S,  1st 
ci;  £31  2d.  cl.),  touching  at  Ilongkong,  Manila,  Yap,  Bris- 
bane, and  Sydney  (£46  and  £29  10s.);  round  trip  tickets  at 
reduced  rates,  etc.;  the  same  regulations  exbt  as  are  found 
an  the  European  line. 

The  P.  &  0.  Service  is  from  Yokohama  to  Colombo  (5123 
M.,  fare  £31, 1st  cL),  thence  to  Sydney  (5550  M.;  £41, 1st  cl.; 
£29,  2d  cl.). 

Detailed  information  relating  to  all  the  lines  is  to  be  found 
in  the  different  handbooks  issued  by  them. 

Rates  of  passage,  etc.,  applying  to  the  Eastern  ii  Aiu^tralum 
8J3w  Co.f  Iiwl.  (monthly  service  betwe^  Yokohama  and  Austra- 
Ban  t>orts)  can  be  had  on  application  to  any  of  its  agents. 

The  Cmidttcted  Tours  of  Thoa.  Cook  (S:  Son;  The  Raymond  ^ 
Whitcomb  Co,;  The  Collver  Tours  Co.;  TIw  Hamburg  Ameri^ 
e(m3*S'  Co.;  Pacific  Travel  Bureau;  Frank  CVarA;,  and  others 
are  varied,  popular,  and  cbojip.  Full  i n form ;it ion  eonccrning 
Uwm  can  be  obtained  from  the  prospectuses  issued  by  each. 
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B.Tlrav«lfaM;  Sinenses.  Money.  Exchange.  Batiks.  Pa8i^<»fi, 
Coatmii-Aiiae.  Cknmnafcial  Tkavelmu   Abacus.  Guides. 

Expenses.  Tke  cobl  of  traveling  in  Japan  is  less  than  in 
Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  average  daily  outgo 
will  vary  from  8  to  15  yen  (94  to  $7.50  U.S.  money),  accord- 
ing  to  one's  requirements  and  willingneBB  to  foreoo  non<» 
sentials.  This  sum  should  include  jinriki  fares  and  might  be 
made  to  cover  2d  el.  fares  on  i^wa^  if  short  journeys  onty 
were  made.  A  material  saving  can  be  effected  if  one  is  content 
with  simple  fare  and  enwonment,  modest  apartments  in 
hotels,  and  will  walk  or  use  tram-Ofirs  inf^toaff  of  hailing  a 
motor-car  or  a  jinriki  at  e  very  turn.  These  ktst  and  guides  add 
considerably  to  the  coat  of  plotting  about,  and  both  have  a  way 
of  creating:  other  expenditures.  Living  is  higher  in  th(^  large 
cities  on  the  direct  line  of  tourist  travm  than  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  where  from  5  to  8  yen  will  be  the  average  daily 
expense,  provided  guides  and  special  convejrances  are  ehmi- 
nated.  These  estunates  do  not  include  wines,  motor-trips, 
fBMha  ^tertainments,  or  oth«r  unusual  extras.  They  can 
be  reduced  by  25  per  cent  or  more  by  settling  in  a  place  for  a 
long  stay.  The  small  daily  cost  of  a  good  mineral  water  should 
not  be  begrudged,  as  it  is  wiser  to  economize  in  other  ways 
than  to  omit  this  necessary  health  precaution. 

Travelers'  CnEQUEF!  and  Letters  of  Credit  afford 
the  maximum  of  protection  and  convenience  in  travel  money 
matters.  Arnerican  Bankers^  Association  Travelers*  Cheques 
(known  practically  everywhere  as  A.B.A."  Cheques)  are  is- 
sued by  thousands  of  banks  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(and  other  countries  of  the  globe),  and  besides  being  redeem- 
able at  upward  of  fifty  thousand  banks  throughout  the  world, 
are  universally  accepted  in  payment  of  hotd  bills  and  other 
'  travel  expenses.  They  are  protected  against  fraud  by  the  Wil- 
liam J.  Bums  National  Detective  Agency,  and  are  the  only 
travelers'  cheques  that  under  the  law  can  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States  Customs  officials.  "  A.l^  A."  Cheques  are  issued 
in  the  customary  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50,  and  $100. 
at  the  usual  rate  of  |  of  1  per  c(^nt  premium. 

The  North  Crrman  Lloyd  S  S.  Co.,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Co.  and  otliersalso  issue  Travelers' Cheques  of  the  above 
denominations  at  the  same  rate.  On  prescmtatioii  of  such 
cheques  the  traveler  is  paid  their  equivalent  in  the  money  of 
the  country  visited.  They  render  one  independent  of  the  numer- 
ous bank  holidays  observed  in  t  he  Far  East  and  are  both  safer 
to  carry,  and  cheaper  to  handle,  than  coin  or  currency. 

Their  possession  will  often  save  the  traveler  a  heavy  disoonnt 
on  his  rrady  money.  Ck)mp.  Exchangei  p.  xxi. 


b  amnged  on  the  decimal  system  with  the  gold  standaid  (re» 


The  currency  of  Japan 
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verted  to  m  1897)  as  the  base.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  yen 
(Ghiaeee:  yueuy  'round,'  a  'round  thing/  a  'dollar')  of  100 

ien  (cents),  worth  approximately  50  American  cents;  2  shil- 
lings and  a  penny;  2  marks;  2^  francs;  or  a  Mexican  peso, 
Nwther  the  silver  yen  (which  is  the  same  size  as  an  Ariier. 
ffllver  dollar)  nor  the  gold  coins  (kin-ka)  which  the  silver 
{giri)  coins  represent  are  seen  in  circulation;  the  former  having 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  latter  being  used  chiefly  to  pay  foreign 
loans  or  their  interest.  They  can  be  had  at  par  at  nearly  any 
of  the  banks.  The  corresponding  sign  for  the  d(^lar  mark  in  - 
Jf^MUifetheiidtU  FoltheymwillitwofaoriioiitalliiieBacroflt 
Ite  0tem,  thus  ¥.  The  cunent  coins  and  notes  aie:  — 

1  CfidkO  Tin  (or  10  fRo,  or  mm),  iShib  eqairaleiit  of  1  mill  or  MO  of  1  mm; 

of  copper  (do-kn). 

6  (tfo)  Tin;  i  »en,  or  1-200  of  one  yen  (¥1);  copper. 

1  ten  tkhi  sen) ,  equal  to  10  rin,  or  1-100  of  a  yen;  copper. 

2  Ini  sen),      ^»     "  20    "  1-50 

5  '*  (j0o  sen),      *'     "  1-20  of  1  yen,  the  only  oickel  inickeru)  coin. 
10  **   (ju  sen),  a  dime,  or  1-10  of  a  yen;  silver. 

20  '*   ini-m  Mn),  i  of  a  yen  (the  Japanese  fnuie  i>ieoo);  mlymr. 

100  **   (irh%  yen  or  en);  of  paper  (shinei). 

6  yen;  uf  guld;'alflO  paper;  pronouuoed  go  en, 
10  "     "      "  "  Mwtn, 

The  new  2(^'een  piece  ie  of  an  equal  circiunferaioe  with  the 
S^w  nickel,  and  after  dark  is  easily  mistaken  for  it.  To  avoid 
proffering  the  more  viduable  piece  where  the  nickel  is  intended, 
one  has  but  to  remember  that  the  former  has  a  milled  edge 
and  that  the  latter  is  smooth.  The  banks  take  no  coin  onaUer 
than  the  rin  into  account,  but  petty  tradesmen  often  make 
calculations  in  the  mon  a  porforated  copper  coin  equal  to 
1-1CXX>  of  a  kvmn  (the  ineon^e  of  a  dnimyd  measured  in  cash), 
and  in  shu  —  ancient  rec  tangular  silver  coins  not  used  now. 
They  also  customarily  say  go  rin  instead  of  i  sen.  The 'cash' 
(O-saisen)  of  Japan  is  1-20  of  a  sen  anti  is  ui^ed  chiefly  as  an 
offering  in  the  coulribuLion-box  (saisen-bako)  of  temples  — 
near  the  apprcmches  to  which  they  can  usually  be  bought. 
The  large  obteng  ones  with  a  hole  in  the  center  are  sold  in 
emio-ahcpa  at  a  small  advance  of  their  face  value  (8  rin). 
The  name  Tempd  (an  abt»eviation  of  TempSam)  is  due  to  the 
faet  that  the  legitimate  coins  (now  rare)  were  minted  during 
the  Tempo  era  (8th  cent.)  and  struck  again  in  1830-43  (with- 
drawn between  1871^85).  Five- and  lO-sen  pieces,  and  1-yen 
notes  are  sometimrs  '  cornered  '  by  speculators,  and  to  supply 
the  demand  and  inotit  by  it,  small  exchange-booths  stand  just 
outside  the  entrance  to  many  of  the  prominent  rly.  stations 
Money  is  exchant^ed  for  a  premium  of  I  per  cent. 

Bank  Bills  (redeemable  in  ^o\d,  at  par)  of  1,  5,  10,  IfX),  and 
1000  yen  circulate  from  govi mnient  and  private  banks  and  are 
beautifully  printeil  (at  Tokyo,  in  the  hisatsu  Kyoku)  on  tough 
but  fine  native  paper  manufactured  specially  for  the  purpose. 
The  paper,  tiilver,  and  nickel  monies  are  freely  couiiU.rieiLed. 
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Values  are  expressed  in  Japanese  and  English.  The  vignettes 
on  certain  of  the  notes  refer  to  episodes  in  the  histofy  of  the 
nation,  or  picture  historical  or  mythological  charactere.  Bills 

of  the  Bank  of  Japan  ( Nippon  Ginko)  have  a  wider  circulation 
than  others.  A  medallion  of  the  old  silver  yen  may  be  seen 
on  the  back  of  the  \-yen  note.  The  uniquely  handsome; 

when  held  against  the  light  the  blank  medallion  discloses  the 
smiling,  mischievous  face  of  the  elusive  Daikoku,  *God  of 
Wealth/  The  fine  portrait  is  of  Sugawara  Michizafie,  and  the 
shrine  on  the  reverse,  the  KUano  Tenjin  (in  Kyoto).  On  the 
face  of  the.  lO^yen  note  is  the  16-petal  imperial  chrysanthe- 
mum, a  portrait  of  Wake  Kiyomaro,  and  a  shrine  (the  QcHh 

S^'neha)  erected  to  \a»  memory  near  the  old  Imperial  Palace  in 
y5to.  The  vignette  of  a  running  wild  boar  on  the  reverse  is 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  due  to  the  money  being  printed 
in  the  Year  of  the  Boar,  but  because  Kiyomaro  was  fond  of 
hunting  this  animal,  and  that  a  pair  of  them,  carved  out  of 
stone,  stand  before  and  guard  the  entrance  to  his  shrine,  in 
place  of  the  customary  Dogs  of  Fo.  The  portrait  on  the  face 
of  the  100-yen  note  is  of  Fujiwara  Kamntari,  with  his  favorite 
temple  {Tamvr-no-mine)  inYamato.  An  illiLstration  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan  is  shown  on  the  reverse.  The  not  es  of  small  denomina- 
tions are  the  most  convenient  to  carry  and  use  in  the  interior  of 
Japan,  as  change  for  a  100-yen  bill  is  not  always  to  be  had. 

Tbib  regulation  fineness  of  the  coins  is:  Gold,  900  parts  with 
100  of  copper;  sUver,  800  and  200;  nickel,  7fi0  with  z60  of  cop- 
;  copMr,  950  with  40  parts  of  tin  and  10  of  zinc.  The  new 
ana  oO^en  pieces  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  earlier 
cx>ins  they  are  gradually  replacing.  The  gold  coins  carry 
wreaths  and  crests  of  the  imperial  chrysanthemum  and  the 
Panloumia  iryipcrialiSy  with  the  date,  the  words  Dai  Nippon 
(Great  Japan),  and  the  rising  sun.  The  mythological  dragon 
is  disappearing  from  the  national  coins.  While  American  and 
English  money  will  be  received  in  many  of  the  Japanese  hotels 
and  business  houses,  very  little  foreign  money  of  any  kind  is 
fountl  circulating  in  Japan.  The  traveler  has  to  be  on  his  guard 
chiefly  against  counterfeits.  Perforated  money  is  rarely  met 
with,  as  coins  have  never  been  used  as  ornaments  in  Japan, 
Any  public  display  of  money  should  be  avoided,  as  pickpooketSi 
though  not  numerous,  are  extraordinarily  skillful. 

Fiiorto  A.D.  70S  the  coined  money  used  in  Japan  oame  from  China,  wlirnoe 
also  came  the  idea  of  a  mint  for  making  it.  Silver  was  discovered  in  Tsu- 
ahitna  in  a.d.  674,  but  it  was  not  until  during  the  Wadd  era  (708-715)  that 
copper  was  found  in  the  Chichibu  Ran^e  in  Muatuhit  and  Japan  efltabliahed 
(in  the  Province  of  Omi)  her  first  mint  and  struck  her  first  coins.  The 
toketis  were  o|u9fly  of  copper,  for  although  an  issue  of  silver  and  of  gold 
ooinswas  made  in  760»  toe  idea  of  monometalisin  pleased  the  people,  and 
copper  became  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  In  the  early  days  when  a  mer- 
chant acquired  gold  or  silver  bullion  he  usually  followed  the  ancient  Chinese 
custom  of  cutting  it  into  parallelograms  of  the  required  size  and  paying  it 
out  by  weight.  Later,  con^^iderable  quantities  of  thene  metals  were  sent  to 
ChiDB  in  exebaage  for  Chineee  copper  tokens  lor  which  a  national  demand 
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existed  —  for  the  casting  of  idols  and  other  temple  ornaments.  At  first  the 
xstio  between  silver  and  copper  was  1  to  4;  later  it  was  fixed  at  1  to  25,  and 
finally  1  to  10,  Between  760  and  958  other  mints  wero  established  at 
Harima,  Nagato,  and  DazaifUt  and  from  these  and  the  original  Omi  mint  11 
new  sets  of  ooiBBwere  issued.  Gdunterfeiters  became  so  plentiful  and  M 
bold  that  those  convicted  were  enslaved  or  beheaded,  while  accessories  to 
tlie  crime  were  made  gov't  slaves.  In  95S,  Buddhistic  leal  made  it  impos- 
lible  for  Japan  to  maintain  her  metallic  currency.  As  the  mints'  were  small 
affairs  which  did  not  absorb  more  than  20  tons  of  copper  a  year,  and  as  the 
nc^  for  temple  bells  and  idols  grew  at  such  a  pace  that  every  ounce  of  cop- 
per obtainable  was  used  in  making  them,  the  gov't  mints  elosed  and  did 
not  operate  again  for  6  ccnturiog,  or  during  the  time  of  Hideyoshiin  1587. 
Their  closure  was  hastened  by  the  gov't  device  of  debasing  the  coinage, 
which  soon  became  almost  as  worthless  as  inflated  paper  monev.  The 
Dttkch  traders  withdrew  an  immense  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
bom  the  country,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  thiS 
vahie  of  this  amounted  to  £9,500,000. 

*  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  16th  cent,  a  wholly  new  departure  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Taiko  —  that  great  captain,  administrator,  poli- 
tician, statesman,  and  art  patron,  whose  influence  for  progress  was  felt  in 
almost  every  region  of  Japan's  national  existenee.  At  VM  mint  foimded  by 
bim,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Goto  family  (the  greatest  workers 
in  metal  Japan  ever  possessed),  a  coin  was  struck  magnificent  in  dimen- 
tfons  and  entirely  original  in  design.  The  easiest  way  to  conceive  it  is  to 
suppose  16  guineas  beaten  into  an  oval  plate,  its  surface  hammered  in  wave 
pattern  and  having  the  superscription,  "ten  ryo"  boldly  written  in  black 
ink.  It  was  certainly  ^a  very  remarkable  transition  from  a  little  copper 
token,  not  an  inch  in  diameter  and  worth  only  a  fraction  of  a  farthing,  to  a 
slab  of  gold  as  large  as  a  man'a  open  hand  and  worth  16  guineas.  This 
Ofton  (or  large  plate)  contained  about  68  per  cent  of  gold  and  29  per  cent  of 
rilTer.  Owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  silver,  its  surface  had  a  pale,  sQveiy 
cast,  and  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  pure  gold  the  mint,  rather  than  go  to 
the  added  exfiente  of  gilding  it,  dissolved  the  silver  from  the  surface  layers. 
Other  gold  oolnswers  alsostruok,— a  5-ryo  piece,  a  \-ryo  and  a  i-n/o  piece, 
—  and  there  were  also  silver  coina  somewhat  similar  in  shape  ana  design, 
though  of  smaller  dimensions.' 

Paper  money  became  popular  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  and 
soon  thereafter  upward  of  1700  varieties  of  notes  were  circulating  in  Hkm 
various  districts.  There  were  gold,  silver,  rice,  and  a  long  list  of  notes  re- 
deemable in  as  many  articles,  the  circulation  of  each  kind  being  limited  to 
the  ooofines  of  the  issuing  fiefs.  Many  are  still  in  existence  and  they  occupy 
in  Ja{Min  much  the  same  position  that  Confederate  money  does  in  the  United 
States.  The  currency  system  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era 
was  based  on  the  gold  standard,  with  the  gold  yen  as  the  unit.  The  first 
modern  mint  was  estab^shed  (under  British  auspices)  at  Osaka  in  1871,  and 
it  has  been  operating  ever  since.  The  employees  now  are  Japanese. 

NumsMATrars  will  be  interested  in  the  handsome  ryo  pieces,  and  in  the 
various  little  iron,  copper,  bronze,  and  silver  coins  issuod  prior  to  1870. 
These  with  the  paper  money  of  earlier  times  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
curio-stores,  framed  in  groups  purporting  to  be  complete  collections,  with 
historical  data  referring  to  the  issues.  Buyers  should  be  sure  that  the  ryo 
pisoea  are  up  to  the  standard  of  weight  and  fineness. 

Exchange.  The  variations  in  the  exchange  between  Japanese 
and  foreign  monies  ia  slight,  —  depyending  upon  the  demand 
and  market  auotations,  —  but  even  small  differences  amount 
to  oonslderable  in  \sr^  transactions,  and  before  putting  such 
tlufoagbi  the  traveler  is  advised  to  consult  some  business  iriend 
faaffiar  with  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  money  market^  or  to 
flOtfl  the  daily  quotations  (under  'Exchange  )  in  the  news- 
papers. If  the  London  price  of  bar  silver  shows  even  a  minute 
wmrencei  Htud  exchange  rate  is  apt  to  operate  in  sympathy 
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with  it.  When  the  quotations  are  diBadvaiitageoiiB,  the  im- 
TCiler  should  hold  off  for  a  few  days  until  the  manEet  regains  its 
normal  tone.   For  the  checks,  circular  notes,  and  letters  of 

credit  mentioned  under  Money,  the  exchange  at  sight  is  iipnally 
about  2  yen  for  1  Ainchcan  dollar;  English  money  beiiis^  a 
trifle  less  owing  to  the  inherent  difference  in  value.  If  the  liolder 
of  such  symbols  has  busing  friends  in  Japan  with  financial 
obligations  to  meet  in  Europe  or  America,  he  can  often  make  a 
more  advantageous  deal  with  them  than  with  the  foreign 
banks — both  parties  to  the  transaction  saving  a  trifle  in  we 
fom  of'  oonunisBions.  The  difference  between  the  buying  and 
selling  rates  of  exchange  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  large  divi- 
dends which  the  foreign  banks  are  usually  enabled  to  pay, 
and  aa  theno  petty  '  squeeaes '  cannot  always  be  dodged,  it 
behooves  the  traveler  to  sell  his  drafts,  etc.,  to  the  highest 
bidder.  He  will  therefore  wish  t/o  remember  that  certain  of  the 
large  native  institutions  (whose  trustworthiness  is  beyond  all 
c^uestioa),  with  branches  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  world,  often- 
times work  on  closer  margins  than  the  foreigners.  The  Yoko^ 
hama  Specie  Bankf  Ltd,,  has  a  brandi  at  London,  and  the 
traveler,  with  Japiuiese  money  which  he  wishes  to  de^sit  in 
Japan  in  exchange  for  an  order  which  he  can  cash  at  sight  in 
London,  can  sometimes  effect  a  saving  by  selling  it  to  them. 
If,  for  example,  a  draft  for  £1.50  is  wanted  ;ind  the Torcign  bank 
quotes  exchanp;r  at  the  rat  c^  of  28.  SSd,  (winch  would  rnoaa 
yen  1476.^2)  against  the  olTer  of  the  Japanese  bank  of  2s-. 
7-16d.  {yen  1473.14)  a  saving  of  yen  3.78  would  be  effected 
{yen  2.50  on  £100,  yen  1.26  on  £50;  and  51  sen  on  £20).  It 
should  be  remembered  that  a  better  price  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained for  foreign  money  in  Japan  than  for  Japanese  money 
in  a  foreign  country. 

The  market  few  cash  money  is  capridous,  depending  usoally 
upon  the  supply  and  demand,  or  the  whim  of  the  money- 
changer.  Although  the  yen  is  quoted  nffiriany  as  worth  a  trine 
less  ($0.4985)  than  50  cents  l  .S.  nuMirv,  foreign  liaaks  often 
persist  in  thrf)wirig  the  exchange  the  other  way  and  giving  a 
little  less  than  double  (say  198  yen  for  $100)  for  American 
currency,  and  still  less  for  silver  coins  —  which  are  supposed 
to  be  costly  to  transport.  Gold  coins  find  a  ready  sale  in  TokyQ 
and  will  usually  bring  doubte  their  face  value.  The  best  pnce 
for  gold  can  generallv  be  obtained  from  the  Chinese  money- 
changers, who  will  take  a  small  profit  if  they  cannot  get  a  large 
one.  A  saving  of  1  per  cent  can  often  be  made  by  shopping 
about  until  the  best  offer  is  found.  When  one  wishes  to  buy 
foreign  money,  its  vahie  is  suddenly  enlianrc^d,  the  exchange 
going  the  other  way  and  always  to  the  proht  of  the  broker. 
The  diff(^ronco  in  the  value  of  gold,  currency,  and  fractional 
silver  is  also  made  Hp) it  of  or  lost  siglit  of,  all  being  quoted  at 
the  tiighest  rate,  iiuyers  of  Russian  money  may  wish  to 
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remember  that  when  the  exchange  ia  normal  certain  brokers 
ill  Tokobama  will  demaiid  109  pm^  for  100  foubles^  while  otheia 
will  take  104  yen.  An  even  better  rate  can  be  secured  m  Seoul 
(Koirea).  Chinese  fractional  currency  should  be  accepted  with 
eautiotty  as  it  is  often  discounted  heavih  ■  Before  buying  ex^ 
change  on  China,  eonsult  some  friend  familiar  with  local  con* 
ditions.  In  this  case  also  the  native  banks  will  often  quote 
better  rates  than  the  foreign  ones. 

The  traveler  who  expects  to  remain  in  Japan  for  any  length 
of  time  can  earn  inter{\st  (usually  2  per  cent  on  daily  balances 
above  200  yen)  on  his  spare  money  by  opening  a  current  ac- 
count with  one  of  the  bankt;,  and  checking  against  it  he  needs 
it.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  interest  is 
added  to  the  account  at  the  end  of  6  months,  and  if  the  ac* 
eounl  is  drawn  down  before,  and  the  interest  is  not  eallsd  for, 
it  mav  be  overlooked.  A  materially  bettw  rate  can  be  ob« 
tainea  by  means  of  *  Time  Deposits/  for  6  or  12  months.  Tbo 
late  fluctuates,  but  the  foreign  banks  usually  pay  3|  to  4  per 
cent,  respectivelyy  aiid  the  native  banks  4  to  6  per  cent. 

The  ExcuANGB  Brokers  often  seen  speeding  about  the 
foreign  settlements  of  the  sometime  treaty  portb,  in  jinrikis 
drawn  by  2  to  3  fleet  oooUes,  act  as  go-betweens  witii  the  mer^ 
diantB  flind  the  banks. 

CHANGE  Tables,  in  handy  book  form,  showinj^  the  value 
of  U.S.A.,  English,  and  other  monies  at  the  various  rates  of 
exchange]  ma^  be  had  of  local  book  dealers. 

Banks  (Oinkd)  where  IVavders'  Checks,  Circular  Notes, 

Letters  of  Credit,  etc.,  can  be  cashed  (see  Exchange)  are  es- 
tablidied  in  all  the  lar^  port  cities  of  the  Pacific.  In  planning 
journeys  the  traveler  win  do  well  to  scan  the  newspapers  for 

f\dvert1sements  of  the  numerous  bank  holidays.  The  Yoko^ 
haul  a  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.  ;  the  BarUc  of  Japan  ;  Mils  in  Ginko  ; 
Dai  Ichi  Ginko,  and  others  amon^  the  JapaTii  sr  lianks  rank 
on  a  par  with  the  foreign  institutions  and  possess  the  advantage 
of  branches  in  the  interior  and  . remote  cities  where  foreign 
baiikd  are  not  represented.  The  best  known  among  these  are 
the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  Chinn  (English); 


AncMsdhe  Bank  (German);  aanhgong  Shanghai  Banking 
Co.  (China),  etc.  Tourists  may  like  to  remember  that  although 
no  small  part  of  the  large  annual  profits  of  the  foreign  ban^ 
are  derived  from  the  exch^ge  on  the  many  drafts,  etc.,  pre- 
sented by  the  army  of  travelers  who  visit  Japan,  some  profess 
not  to  care  for  the  nii  sin  ess,  and  treat  small  financial  deals  with 
scant  courtesy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  banks.  Tour- 
ist Ae^encies,  etc.,  cater  for  the  business  and  often  imikc  it  more 
advantageous  for  the  traveler  to  deal  with  them,  (bee  Money.) 


(American) ; 
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*  Passports  (kUiey  iegata)  are  unnecessary  in  Japan,  'lliey  are 
tometimes  useful,  particularly  in  official  circles,  when  tile  1^a» 
▼cder  willies  to  establish  his  identity.  Englishmen  may  secure 
them  (cost  2  shillings)  from  the  Passport  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  at  London;  Americans  must  apply  frost  $2)  to 
the  Bureau  of  Citizenship,  State  Department,  Washington, 
D,C.  They  can  be  sectired  at  the  American  Embassy  at 
Tokyo,  or  the  Consulate  General  at  Yokohama,  at  a  cost  of 
¥4.02.  If  a  regular  passport  is  required,  from  2  to  3  months 
must  elapse  before  it  can  come  from  Washington;  otherwise 
the  traveller  is  supplied  with  an  Emergencj  Passport,  applying 
(6  months'  limit)  to  the  countries  which  be  spei^cally  signi- 
fies his  desire  to  travel  through.  A  single  document,  properly 
visaed,  serves  for  a  man  and  his  family.  Passports  are  requi- 
site for  Siberia  and  Russia;  without  them  travelers  will  be  . 
turned  back  at  the  frontier.  They  must  have  the  viafi  of  a 
Russian  Consul;  cost  in  Yokohama,  ¥2.36. 

The  Imperial   Japanese  Custom-House   (Zeikwan)  has 

branches  (English  spoken)  at  all  ports  of  entry.  The  formali- 
ties arc  never  to  he  dreaded .  Duties  on  many  imported  articles 
are  high,  but  incoming  travelers  are  welcomed  and  are  allowed 
an  unusually  liberal  amount  of  baggage.  All  the  articles  neces- 
sary to  a  long  sea  voyage  arc  passed  free,  and  each  traveler 
may  bring  with  him  a  camera,  a  typewriter,  steamer-chairs, 
bodes,  manuscripts,  documents,  tools,  and  instruments  of 
professional  necessity  in  so  far  as  they  correspond  to  the  social 
or  commercial  status  of  the  owner,  samples  of  merchandise 
onlv  fit  to  be  used  as  such,  etc.  (See  Automobiles.)  The  offi- 
cials are  courteous  and  lenient,  and  neither  accept  nor  expect 
fees.  One's  belongings  are  inspected  rather  than  examined,  and 
are  never  dimipcd  out,  rummaged,  or  crumpled  to  facilitate  a 
rigid  overhaulmg.  Tobacco  and  cigars  are  sought  (50  cigrirs  or 
cigarettes  free)  and  the  traveler  is  asked  if  he  has  nny.  Any 
attempt  to  smuggle  opium  or  the  utensiLs  for  smoking  it 
(strictly  forbidden  entrance  to  the  country)  may  provoke  seri- 
ous trouble.  Personal  effects  and  furniture  of  fordgnm 
coming  to  reside  in  Japan  are  admif  t(  d  free  of  duty  if  they 
haiVe  been  used  and  are  not  for  sale.  While  it  is  usually  wise  to 
superintend  personally  the  inspection  of  one's  belon^ngs  in 
transit  through  the  custom-hoiLse,  the  nmners  for  the  best- 
known  hotels  are  trustworthy,  and  often  are  able  to  attend  to 
such  matters  more  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily  than  the 
traveler  himself.  Courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  stranger  is  a 
valuable  asset  in  custom-house  transactions. 

Commercial  Travelers  nre  not  taxed  in  Japan,  and  they  can 
have  t  he  imixjrt  dutif  s  on  samples  used  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  orders  refunded  upon  reexportation,  if  they  will 
make  their  wishes  known  at, the  port  of  entry  at  the  time  of  en- 
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tering  the  goods.  Samples*  which  owhig  to  thdr  nature  cannot 
be  easily  identified,  must  be  marked  in  some  way.  Caution  is 

necessary  in  declaring  firearms,  as  a  special  permit  is  required 
before  a  Japanese  can  own  one,  and  a  revolver  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  person  without  a  permit  might  lead  to  unpleas- 
ant investigations.  When  an  appreciable  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise is  imported,  one  unacquainted  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  new  tariff  may  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  duties  by 
having  the  goods  passed  in  by  a  reputable  shipping  broker; 
by  proenripg  a  copy  of  the  latest  (EngUsh)  edition  oi  the  Im* 
port  Tariff  of  Japan  with  the  customs  laws  and  regulations 
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  friend  before  making  the  declaration.  There  are 

Dreferential  duties  (subject  to  change),  and  by  having  a  Certi- 
ncate  of  Origin  accompany  imports  one  may,  provided  he 
knows  something  of  the  privileges  granted  to  tne  specially 
favored  contracting  Powers,  save  a  third  or  more  of  the  duties 
assessed.  Many  articles  pay  duty  according  to  weight;  others 
are  assessed  ad  valorem. 

As  an  aid  to  commercial  travelers  small  lists  of  the  chief 
import  commission  houses  will  be  found  under  the  Yokohama 
and  Kobe  headings.  Much  of  the  import  (and  export)  business 
IB  done  through  commission  houses,  which  act  as  intermedi- 
aries between  the  manufacturer  or  shipper  and  the  consumer. 
The  majority  of  Japanese  merchants  demand  long-time  pay- 
ments or  terms  on  g^oods,  which  Americans  particularly  rduae 
to  g;rant  unless  they  are  amply  guaranteed.  The  usual  proee- 
dme,  therefore,  is  to  quote  the  lowest  cash  prices  (f  .o.b.  factory 
€r  seaport)  to  the  resident  commission  merchant,  and  display 
samples  in  his  showroom.  The  latter  draws  up  a  pro-forma 
invoice,  which  includes  cost,  freight,  insurance,  customs  duties, 
etc.,  adds  his  commission,  and  agrees  on  the  prices  which  he 
will  quote  to  the  trade,  either  with  cost,  insurance,  and  freight 
(termed  *Cif '  prices),  delivered  at  the  custom-house  quay,  or 
in  the  buyer^s  wareroom.  The  importer  agrees  to  pay  for  the 
goods  throi^  a  draft  on  the  bankat  80,  60,  or  90  days  (after 
they  axe  shipped),  and  often  allows  his  customer  from  3  to  6 
months  (covered  by  notes  or  contracts)  in  which  to  pay  for 
them.  The  traveler  then  calls  on  the  merchants,  accompanied 
by  an  English-speaking  Japanese  hanto  (salesman),  who  quotes 
toe  laid-down  prices  and  invites  the  prospective  buyer  to 
inspect  the  samples.  Business  is  usually  done  on  a  2J  or  5  per 
cent  margin.  If  there  is  a  cash  discount  of  2  to  5  per  cent,  this 
is  sometimes  split  with  the  customer.  Certain  of  the  native 
firms  are  wealthy  and  trustworthy.  The  Japanese  are  keen 
business  men,  but  they  conduct  their  operations  with  a  degree 
of  slowness  which  recks  not  of  the  vahie  of  time;  and  they  will 
not  he  hurried.  The  vicious  and  misleading  statement  that  all 
Japanese  merchants  are  dishonest  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  untrue. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  graceless  rascals  among  the  Japanese,  but 
the  proportion  of  honest  men  is  apparently  about  the  same  as 
that  of  any  other  civilized  country. 

The  Abacus,  or  soroban  (Chinese:  swanpan,  or  'counting- 
board'),  is  used  largely  in  arithmetical  calculations  by  Japanese, 
With  this  early  Phenician  or  Grecian  instrument,  the  solu- 
tion of  intricate  problems  in  foreign  exchange,  and  other  propo- 
sitions are  found  quickly  and  ingeniously.  The  commercial 
traveler  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  learn  tbe  operation  of  iVas 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  read  it  only  Is  useful  at  times.  The 
soroban  is  a  shallow  case  or  frame  of  various  lengths  and 
widths,  erossed  longitudinally  by  a  bar  which  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  compartments.  These  are  crossed  vertically  by 
(usually  13)  wires  or  bamboo  rods,  with  1  ball  (2  in  the  Chinese 
instrument)  on  each  stick  above  the  transversal  bar,  and  5 
below.  The  upper  bead  stands  for  5  units,  and  each  of  the 
lower  ones  for  1  unit,  so  that  there  are  10  units  on  each  stick. 
When  the  balls  on  any  rod  are  taken  for  units,  those  next  to  the 
right  stand  for  tens,  the  third  for  hundreds,  and  so  on.  Simple 
calculations  in  addition  and  subtraction  are  done  on  tnia 
machine  with  accuracy  and  si>eed,  but  if  an  error  be  made  the 
whole  must  be  performed  again,  sinoe  the  result  appears  only 
when  the  sum  is  finished. 

Guides  {Annai^in;  9endachi;  but  better  known  as  ^guides') 

can  be  hired  at  almost  any  of  the  hotels  or  Tourist  Agencies, 
the  latter  making  it  a  part  of  their  business  to  supply  them. 
There  are  numerous  Guide  Associations,  or  Guilds,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  speak  English  and  Japanese  (sometimes  a  little 
French).  Their  pay  is  4  yen  a  day  for  1  or  2  persons  (50  sen 
additional  per  person  when  there  are  more  than  2  in  a  party), 
besides  rly.  fare  (2d  or  3d  cl.)  and  jinriki  hire.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  provide  their  own  food:  as  a  rule  they  prefer  riding  to 
walking.  Some  are  honest,  and  in  oertain  eases  are  nsnid; 
others  are  incompetent  and  axe  noteworthy  for  their  unblush- 
ing ignorance  of  the  history  and  ancient  customs  of  their  own 
peopk,  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  information  supplied  to  their 
employers,  for  an  ingrained  and  exasperating  tendency  to 
overpay  and  '  tip'  their  nationals  at  their  patron's  expense 
(thereby  acquiring  if  not  a  direct  commission,  at  least  a  re- 
flected glory),  and  for  an  apparently  ineradicable  propensity  to 
collect  a  *  squeeze'  on  everything  bought  tlu'ough  them  or  at 
shops  where  they  act  as  intertneteiB.  Some  are  guilty  of  black- 
listmg  reputable  shops,  hoteb,  and  resorts  ythm  a  peroentage 
of  thebr  master's  bill  is  not  paid  over  to  them,  and,  by  belittling 
theip,  induce  their  patrons  to  go  to  places  where  oommissions 
can  be  counted  upon.  For  unless  proprietors  accede  to  the 
demands,  and  overcharge  patrons  for  the  benefit  of  the  guide, 
guests  and  customers  are  taken  elsewhere.  This  corrupt  prao* 
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llee  lias  become  so  intdmble  that  oertsin  hotel-keepmi 
tradesmen,  and  goveniment  officials  are  leagued  in  an  effort  to 

abate  the  nulBance.  Correct  values  of  Japanese  curios  are  so 
little  understood  by  many  strangers  that  dishonest  guides  have 
been  known  to  induce  their  employers  to  pay  absurd  prices  for 
alleged  works  of  art  and  pocket  half  the  excess  over  and  al)ove 
the  right  price.  Bocause  of  this  predatory  habit  many  of  the 
best  dealers  will  not  permit  certain  guides  on  their  premises. 
In  other  places  prices  go  up  at  sight  of  them,  to  the  disadvant- 
seeofjpurd^asets.  As  a  nile.no  confidence  should  be  placed  in 
tile  guide's  judgment  of  antiques,  and  even  leas  in  his  ciitidsni 
of  the  contents  of  this  Guidebook.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  safe 
snom  Uiat  the  majority  of  guides  occupy  a  low  place  in  the 
esteem  of  cultivated  Japanese,  a  fact  which  travelers  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  in  cases  where  an  interpreter  is  needed  on 
delicate  missions  or  at  interviews  with  prominent  men.  Intel- 
ligent, bi-lingual  Japanese  can  always  be  obtained  for  such 
services.  (Comp.  p.  cxvi.) 

So  prevalent  is  the  (erroneous)  idea  that  Japan  is  a  difficult 
ttmntcy  to  travel  hi  that  some  l^ooid  pmons  employ  guides  at 
4  yen  a  day  to  conduct  them  about  the  streets  of  Yokohanm 
and  TokyS,  and  to  go  with  them  to  such  well-known  places  as 
NikkS,  KySto,  KoV)o,  etc.  In  all  of  these,  English  is  widely 
spoken,  and  all  the  best  hotels  have  information  bureaus  con- 
oiicted  by  helpful  men  who  can  supply  a  local  English-speaking 
guide  at  a  moment's  notice.  At  some  of  the  hotels  in  the 
interior  the  alert  management  supplies  guides  free  or  at  a  small 
cost.  Others  have  trained  the  local  coolies  into  a  combinat  ion 
of  effident  euide  and  porter  willing  to  walk  all  day  and  carry  a 
IK)-flb.  load  beside,  for  ^1.50  or  thereabouts.  Tliey  are  mors 
fymS&Boe  with  locd  conditions  than  guides  brought  (at  an  ex- 
pense (d  sslary  and  rly.  fare)  from  a  distance,  and  unliice  the  . 
latter  are  not  averse  to  making  pack-hones  of  themsdves. 
Certain  T5ky5  students  fond  of  adventure  spend  their  summer 
vacation  at  popular  resorts  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
earn  a  little  money  as  waiters  in  the  hotels,  as  guides,  and  in 
other  capacities.  As  a  rule  they  are  guileless,  optimistic,  cheer- 
ful, and  intelligent,  and  they  make  thoroughly  enjoyable  com- 
panions on  long  tramps.  At  other  places  alert  bovs  eager  to 
mm  a  «en  and  to  show  beauty  spots  to  travelers  will  be  &und. 
The  rinng  generation  is  so  eager  to  learn  Endifili  that  likable, 
Milit>lBoed  country  lads  sometimes  attach  themselves  to 
sbrangers  and  act  as  self-constituted  guides  merely  for  the 
pleasure  derived  from  showing  the  local  sights  to  appreciative 
persons  and  for  the  English  practice  they  get.  They  often  re- 
fuse fees,  and,  when  made  to  take  them,  do  so  reluctantly  and 
shamefacedly. 

A  willing  Jinriki-man  is  often  as  useful  as  a  hired  guide,  and 
better  in  that  he  provides  locomotion  as  well.  While  intelligent  _ 
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and  trust  worthy  guides  are  unquestioaably  useful  to  strangers 
undertaking  long  trips  in  the  interior,  —  particularly  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  language  or  customs  of  the  country,  — 
almost  any  self-reliant,  amiable,  and  adaptable  person  with  no 
more  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  than  he  can  extract  from  a 
good  pocket  phrasebook  can,  with  this  Guidebook,  travel 
unattended  and  with  perfect  safety  to  any  place  in  the  Mika- 
do's realm,  and  not  fail  to  get  the  information  he  seeks.  By 
traveling  thus  on  his  own  resources  he  will  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  people  and  local  conditions  that  he  would  not  otherwise 
acquire  ;  not  to  mention  the  saving  of  from  6  to  10  yen  a  day  in 
guide  hire  and  unnecessary  fees.  It  is  usually  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  the  travder  gets  an  inkling  of  the  truer  and 
better  nature  of  the  Japanese;  each  one  of  whom,  at  sight  of  a 
solitary  stranger,  seems  possessed  of  a  genuine,  ungrudging, 
and  entirely  unselfish  desire  to  help  him  on  his  way.  It  thus 
happens  that  such  a  one  often  gets  better  treatment  than  he 
expects,  and  is  rarely  at  a  loss  for  some  one  to  help  him  out  of 
difficulties  —  if  slight  temporary  inconveniences  can  be  so 
classed.  Women  travehng  alone  might  not  find  the  conditions 
so  satisfying. 

The  custom  of  oertun  foreigners  of  giving  thdr  guides  ample 
funds  in  advance  to  pay  current  expenses  is  almost  as  incom- 
prehensible to  fordgn  residents  as  the  equally  reprehensible 
one  of  treating  them  as  equals  (rather  than  as  servants):  of 
dining  with  them;  accepting  their  advice  where  to  go,  etc. 
Such  demonstrations  of  equality  amaze  thoughtful  Japanese, 
and  often  cause  them  to  alter  their  opinion  of  the  foreigner's 
standing.  The  traveler  should  study  the  Guidebook,  make  up 
his  mind  where  he  wishes  to  go  and  what  he  wants  to  see,  then 
instruct  his  courier  accordingly.  Remonstrances  should  be 
discountenanced,  and  all  impertinence  checked  at  the  outset. 
Should  the  guide  ask  for  a  testimonial  on  the  termination  of  his 
agreement,  this  should,  in  justice  to  other  travelers,  be  truthful 
and  moderate,  else  a  aeceitful  rascal  may  be  confirmed  in  his 
faults.  The  traveler  should  never  go  where  a  guide  insists  upon 
taking  him,  nor  should  he  accept  his  advice  as  to  the  right 
prices  to  be  paid  at  tea-houses,  etc.  The  old  custom  of  expect- 
ing the  provident  to  pay  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  improvi- 
dent is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Japanese  mind.  All  Occidentals 
are  supposed  to  be  wealthy,  and  able  and  willing  to  pay  con- 
siderably more  for  a  service  or  an  article  than  would  a  poor 
native.  The  observant  stranger  will  have  this  curious  habit 
brought  sharply  to  his  notice  frequently  while  traveling  in 
Japan.  In  some  places  foreigners  are  charged  five  or  six  times 
as  much  as  a  native  would  be,  in  the  belief  that  they  neither 
know  nor  care.  Travelers  to  rural  Japan  and  to  places  off  the 
b^t^  track  of  travel  are  frequently  astonidied  at  the  low 
prices  charged  in  shops  or  inns,  where  no  distinction  is  made 
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between  foreijiniersland  natives.  They  are  also  apt  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  way  prices  riso  after  a  foreign  tourist  accom- 
panied by  a  courier  has  passed  that  way.  Before  employing  a 
man  for  an  important  journey,  consult  the  hotel  manager  and 
leam  if  the  guide's  robust  imagination  is  accompanied  by  facts. 
The  latter  snould  also  be  questioned  shrewdly  as  to  his  knowl- 
edge 01*  the  places  to  be  visited.  A  good  general  rule  is  to  place 
but  snnall  credence  in  his  windy  phraseology^  or  in  the  authen- 
tad^  of  his  infonnation.  One  can  alwasrs  rid  one's  sdf  of  the 
virieloonie  attention  of  a  self-constitutd  guide  by  a  threat  to 
ippeal  to  the  police.  —  It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  aim  of 
Xbtt  writer  is  to  helf)  the  economically-inclined  tourist  to  travel 
II  cheaply  as  xxmble  in  a  country  which  is  all  too  rapidly 
a«iuiring  a  reputation  for  high  prices.  Descriptions  of  certain 
places  have  been  detailed  so  that  strangers  may  have  no 
di&culty  in  visiting  and  understanding  them. 

CL  flotels.  Inns.  Tea-Houses  and  Restaurants.  Japanese  Food. 
Hodsefl.  Fumklied  Houses.  Tips.  Laundry. 

Hotels  {hoteru).  The  standard  of  excellence  of  the  hotels  of 
Japan  is  rising  steadily,  and  the  best  establishments  now  com- 
pare faTOiably  with  simihir  hi^-dass  places  in  Europe  and 
America.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Hotel  Association  —  to  which 
many  of  the  hotelmen  belons  —  to  make  the  hotels  of  the 
Empire  more  and  more  comfortable  for,  and  acceptable  toj 
foreign  travelers;  and  the  attractive  hostelries  of  Yokohama, 
Tokyo,  Kobe,  Ky5to,  and  Nara  —  all  managed  by  foreigners 
or  by  English-speaking  Japanese  who  have  lived  abroad,  — • 
usually  surprise  tourists  by  their  modern  equipment  and  com- 
fort. Certain  of  them  are  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  man  of 
taste,  as  they  suggest  the  tranquillity  and  cheer  of  the  old 
taverns  of  Colonial  times.  There  are  at  present  200  hotels  in 
the  Empire,  with  3500  rooms  and  lodgings  for  5000  persons, 
and  the  number  grows  steadily.  The  aim  of  the  hotel-keeper  is 
to  provide  good  food  and  comfort  rath^  than  architectmral 
ipMdor.  Srasmological  and  climatic  consideralaons  have 
neeessarily  entered  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  present- 
day  hotels,  and  the  absence  of  that  exag^rated  and  useless 
luxury  now  such  a  pronounced  characteristic  of  some  Occi- 
dental hotels,  is  of  direct  advantage  to  the  traveler  of  modest 
means,  since  he  is  not  expected  to  pay  heavily  for  something 
which  he  can  neither  eat  nor  carry  away  with  him.  The  stand- 
ards of  cleanliness,  punctuality,  trustworthiness,  personal 
attention  to  guests,  and  an  ever-present  eagerness  to  make 
their  stay  comfortable,  are  higher  than  those  of  many  Euro- 
pean hotels.  In  Japan  the  manager  meets,  knows,  and  looks 
after,  every  one  of  his  guests;  and  oy  so  doing,  makes  each  one 
kd  mote  at  home  tlMm  at  proscnt  seems  possible  in  other 
eotnlriea.  'What^some  of  the  hotels  lack  in  arddteetural  imp 
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portance,  is  counterbalanced  by  exquisite  views  of  sea  anci 
niouiitain,  obtainable  from  the  windows  and  the  ever-populai 
balconies.  To  the  average  traveler  these  are  more  pleasing  thai 
massive  onyx  hallw  ays  (which  might  come  down  with  crvabinA 
effect  during  an  earthquake)  and  lid  plush  fitting^^  Telephowg 
aie  moie  in  evidence  than  elevatora,  but  as  few  of  the  botilB 
are  more  than  2-3  stories,  the  lack  of  the  latt&*    rot  felt. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  hotdmen  generally  throu;^fiv  Japsa 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  (and  th^  arc  u..'  ned 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  Guidebook)  resort  to  the  low 
trickery  practiced  on  unsuspectinp;  travelers  by  the  predatory 
managers  (and  menials)  of  alleged  first-clasfl  hotels  in  Europe. 
The  little  cheats  and  exasperating  overcharges  are  here  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Bills  are  payable  at  the  cashier's 
desk  (except  in  natives  inns)  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sented by  covetous  servants  expectant  of  life  annuities  for 
fugitive  services  of  doubtful  worth.  The  managers,  not  the 
senrants,  mduct  the  hotels,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  hanuii 
the  deparlang  ^est  for  tips.  In  Japan  one  rarely  leaves  a  hotell 
with  tiiat  feelmg  of  discomfiture  so  well  understood  tra-; 
velers  of  modest  means  and  a  well-defined  sense  of  justiG& 
Calculated  attempts  to  overcharge  in  bills  are  happil^  rare. 
It  is  customary  for  a  traveler  to  learn  the  given  name  of  his 
room  or  table-boy,  and  call  him  by  it;  or  by  the  acceptrrf 
*Boy'  or  (more  politely)  *Hoy  san.*  Undersized  bovs  are  gen- 
erally called  by,  and  answer  willingly  to,  the  word  CAiisai— 
'small'  (pronounced  chce-sigh). 

The  most  progressive  hotels  are  now  equipped  with  Informa- 
tion Bureaus  conducted  by  English-speaking  clerks,  that  are 
of  considerable  help  to  travelers.   Certain  of  them  publish 
monthly  magazines,  in  English,  devoted  to  the  traveler's 
interests,  along  witn  rly.  time-cards,  local  maps,  etc.  They 
also  purchase  tickets  for  guests,  attend  to  the  checking  of 
luggage,  and  perform  numerous  valuable  services  free.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  evening  entertainments  in  English,  certain 
of  the  hot^  managers  i^an  enjoyable  concerts,  juggling  exhibi- 
tions,  musical  entertainments,  dances,  and  the  like,  and  these 
are  given  in  the  dining-room,  free  to  guests.   The  Grand  Hotel 
at  Yokohama  celebrates  the  arrival  of  a  transpacific  steam- 
ship with  a  dance  and  musicale,  arranged  in  honor  of  the 
arriving  guests.  New- Year  dances  with  their  attendant  festivi- 
ties are  holiday  features  of  certain  of  the  hotels,  and  during 
Christmas  Week  rooms  must  be  spoken  for  in  advance.  At  this 
time  the  Miyako  Hotd  at  Kyoto  is  thronged  with  foreign  resi- 
dents from  Kobe  and  other  cities,  and  much  jollity  reigns. 

Rates:  Most  of  the  hotels  are  conducted  on  the  'American 
Plan,'  in  which  a  fixed  charge  (ranpng  from  3  to  20  yen)  is 
made  per  da^  for  room  and  board,  with  no  irritating  extns  for 
lights  or  servke.  Arrangements  on  the'Eoiopean  ran,' wideh 
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^  understood  to  mean  one  price  for  loc^^ings  and  a  separate 
:iiari!pfor  meals,  can  be  made  at  any  of  thcrn.  The  scarcity  of 
^ek;)i)oiiited  restaurants  or  caf6s  in  American  or  Continental 
4^  where  one  rnay  dine  well,  makes  it  advisable  for  travelers 
Jjcngage  their  lodgings  on  the  American  plan,  which  is  prac- 
^odard  throughout  the  country.  The  rates  usually 
eon^e^ably  more  than  oue  gets  in  hotels  elsewhere; 
. ,  p^  jxiSee,  with  toast  and  jam,  or  mannalade,  or 
HI  >fBr¥ed  in  the  traveler's  room  about  6  a.m.,  and  an 
Ameni*^  breakfast  in  the  dining-room  between  7  and 
MjMtL  (Chinese,  tadd  fan — 'to  eat  rice';  'mealHime')  is 
■jj^^iom  12  to  2.30  p.m.,  and  comprises  the  dishes  custom- 
vrmm  American  hotel.  At  4  p.m.  or  thereafter,  hot  tea  and 
tossi  for  rak( )  is  served  either  in  one's  room  or  on  the  hotel 
lenind'A,  And  is  included  in  the  daily  rate.  Dinner  (or  supper) 
a  repetition  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  midday  meal.  Baths 
(plaic  r<at(T  in  some  hotels;  hot  mineral  water  in  others)  are 
abok-t.  la  some  places  coal  is  charged  for  at  25  sen  a  scuttle; 
inothers  one  is  rerjuired  to  sign  a  chit  ^  for  each  bucket,  but  its 
«H  is  not  charged  against  iiim.  The  idea  is  to  keep  a  check 
HIIttBenrants  and  make  the  guest  economical  of  the  coal. 

a to  flame  purpose,  diUs  are  required  in  some  {faces' for 
esidfea. 

Ilurang^ng  for  lodgings  the  traveler  should  always  aflk 
ih  the  price  includes.  Almost  any  of  the  hotels  will  rent 
m$  without  board  (prices  on  application),  and  table-board 

aJywill  be  furnished  if  wanted  (75  to  100  yen  a  month).  The 
Jwm^  charge  for  single  meals  is:  breakfast  75  sen  to  1  yen; 
bcheon  ¥1  to  ¥1.25;  dinner  ¥1.50  to  ¥2.  Most  of  the 
Iwtels  take  guests  by  the  week  or  month  at  a  reduction  of  the 
ildyrate;  and  when  2  persons  occui)y  one  room  a  lower  price 
is  often  made.  The  most  i  )opular  places  are  usually  filled  in 
ifebusy  seasons  (March- June,  and  Sept.-Nov.),  at  which 
ka  it  is  well  to  arrange  for  lodgings  in  advance.  Rates 
iim  during  these  periods,  but  in  the  off  season,  yrben  tourist 
M  ifl  comparatively  light,  better  terms  can  sometimes  be 
ide.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  hotels  is  that  the  room-boys 
■d  maids  do  valet  service  in  addition  to  their  other  duties  (no 
obi  fees;  see  p.  liv),  and  dean,  press,  and  fold  dothes;  care 
fcrAoes,  hats,  and  wraps;  prepare  the  bath,  assist  one  to 
^:arranE;p  the  flowers  on  the  table;  and  make  themselves  so 
^rally  useful  and  indisjiensahle  that  Americans  marvel  at 
tie  political  short-sightedness  that  excludes  such  admiral  ile 
mantti  from  the  United  States,  —  where  perhaps  no  single 

'  Chhs,  or  cAi/^i/s  (Hindustani,  a  'nntf  of  indebtedneas  *;  a  '  note 

u  ktier')  are  used  extensively  in  the  Far  Kast  m  lieu  of  ready  money. 
AioBibimilitat  stores,  clubs,  etc.,  an  ftgned  for  by  means  of  them;  chi^ 
imb,  gre  sent  out  with  IptttTH  or  memoranda  for  the  signature  of  thr^  re- 
iittt;aiid  monthly  accounts  art)  checked  from  the  chUs  attached  to  them. 
%  Irequeotiy  taks  the  plm  of  I O  ITt  and  fimilar  obiigatioas. 
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^estion  so  Texee  and  ages  American  women  aB  the  esasperar^ 

ing  servant  problem. 

The  Rooms  differ  but  little  from  those  of  American 


excepting  that  many  of  them  do  not  have  set  bowls  or  runnizi4; 

water.  Ap  the  N.  winds  brinj^  chilling  qualities  in  winter,  anc 
the  breezes  from  1  lie  S.  a  refreshing  coolness  in  summer,  a  rooiT- 
with  a  southern  exposure  will  be  found  tlu  liest  at  all  sea.soi  if'^ 
—  particularly  in  winter,  when  it  is  flooded  with  warm  surt-^' 
shine.  Open  fires  are  more  com n ion  than  stoves. 

The  Food  in  many  of  the  first-cla^is  hotela  is  excellent,  and " 
covers  a  wider  range  than  that  often  served  in  the  highest- 
priced  establishments  of  Europe.  Wild  boar^  venison,  phcas^ 
ant,  wild  ducks,  quail,  frog's-legs;  an  astonishing  variety  of  ^ 
delicious  fish,  induding  lobsteKB,  terrapin,  and  oysters;  musli-' ^ 
rooms,  strawberries,  asparagus,  and  many  minor  dainties  are 
much  commoner  in  Japan  than  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  are  seen 
frequently  on  the  tables  of  the  best  hotels.  Occidental  cookery  ' 
appeals  to  the  excellent  Jap;inose  cfiefs,  and  they  acquire  t  he  ' 
intricate  processes  of  preparing  foreign-style  dishes  with  singu-  ' 
lar  readiness.   Translations  of  foreign  coo kl)ooks  exisl.  Dishes  ' 
in  the  native  style  of  cookery  are  rarely  se  rved  at  hotels  under  ^ 
foreign  management,  and  in  order  to  get  tliem  one  must  go  to  a 
native  inn  or  restaiurant.  Milk  is  classed  as  an  extra  in  many  ; 
hotds,  and  must  be  paid  for  at  10  ^  a  glass.  In  justice  to  tiie  ^ 
hotel  mana^ment  travelers  ^ould  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  : 
Australian,  Canadian,  European,  and  American  imported  stuffs  1 
(wines,  jamS;  biscuits,  pickles,  cheeses,  and  a  host  of  tinned  and  3 
packed  provisions)  are  taxed  heavily  at  the  rust om-house,  and  '  ' 
that  this  large  and  necessary  expense  must  be  taken  into  con-  .,' 
sideration  when  rates  are  quoted;  also  that  the  butter  ancf  ^ 
cheese  (called  Hakodate  cheese)  made  in  Yezo  Island  are  ;  ' 
superior  to  some  of  the  imported.  In  uiaiiy  hotels  the  excellent 
idea  of  numbering  the  items  on  the  menu  is  carried  out. 
Those  table-bo vs  or  maids  who  may  not  understand  English  ^] 
leam  the  numbers  (the  Japanese  equivalents  of  which  the  ^ 
traveler  is  advised  to  ac<][uire)>  and  by  citing  these,  the  traveler  ^oi 
is  served  with  his  selection.  ^  ^^a 

Certain  of  the  minor  hotels  have  yet  to  realize  the  impor-  "  i 
tance  of  hiivin^  separate  toilet-rooms  for  men  and  women,  and  - 
in  furnishing  good  soap  instead  of  the  cheap,  lurid,  home-niiide 
article.  In  these  places  one  should  always  inspect  the  under 
sheet  on  the  bed,  as  this  oft^n  serves  for  as  many  travelers  as 
will  fail  to  note  its  lack  of  freshness.  The  most  prominent 
hotels  in  the  port  cities  maintain  speedy  power  launches  that 
meet  incoming  ships,  and  land  passengers  and  their  luggage  ^ 
quicker  than  9ie  ships'  boats.  The  English-speaking  runners 
nave  Uie  name  of  the  hotel  embroidered  on  their  caps,  while  the 
luggage  coolies  (ninsoku)  usually  wear  blue  blouses  with  some 
distmguishing  mark  in  the  center  of  the  back.  —  The  tele- 
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Sbie  addresses  of  the  different  hotels  have  been  added  to  the 
ences  to  them,  aa  an  aid  to  travelers  who  may  wish  to  wire 
Ivrooms.  —  While  thefts  from  hotel  rooms  are  rare,  both  for 
iiJrt.y  and  to  remove  temptation  from  those  who  might  other- 
iiR  remain  honest,  money  and  valuables  should  not  be 
jed  needlessly.  * 

axacteristic  and  delightful  features  of  certain  of  the 
Lor  dties  and  towns  are  hotels  in  8eoii4orQi|pi  style; 
ins  combinations  of  foreign  hostdries  and  native  inns, 
the  comforts  of  the  former  and  the  peculiar  ehaim  of  the 
Thev  makeaspecsial  bid  for  foreign  travelers,  and  serve 
_  food,  in  ways  no  less  daintv  and  satisfactory  than  those 
le  seaport  hotels.  The  quaintly  garbed,  sloe-eyed  Japanese 
lens  who  bow  the  traveler  a  deep  welcome  at  the  door, 
iter  to  him  like  an  attentive  nurse  while  he  is  beneath  the 
•uon's  roof,  and  bid  him  a  sorrowful  saydnara  when  his 
)iseles8  jinriid  bears  him  awav  from  the  hospitable  porch,  are 
leiv  pleasing  remembrances  of  these  attractive  pUus^.  Hotels 
ftOm  dasB  (like  the  Miyako  at  Ky5to,  and.the  Ktmaya  at 
jUt5)  are  customarily  so  situated  that  one  may  enjoy  deught- 
*"and  scarcely  forgettable  views  of  mountain,  valley^  town,  or 
'  -Trom  their  glassed-in  verandas,  and  to  the  average  tourist 
manifest  picturesqueness  far  outweighs  what  they  may 
nick  in  luxurious  fittings  and  massiveness.  A  felicitous  blend 
of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  is  displayed  in  their  architec- 
tural designs,  where  florid  and  quaintly  sculptured  temple- 
fittings  aid  in  the  interior  ornamentation.  Balconies,  etc.,  in 
Ihe  style  of  those  €i  andent  palaces  enrich  the  exterior.  In 

»0  oi  them  one  may,  by  taking  up  his  lodgings  in  tiie  Japan- 
wiD;^,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  living  in  Jai>anese  fashion  but 
£ning  in  Western  style.  Such  suites  are  usuallv  furnished 
im^y,  and  in  consequence  are  cheaper  than  those  of  the 
Riropean  quarter,  but  they  are  no  less  oomfortablei  particu- 
hriy  when  supplied  with  foreign  beds. 

The  proprietors  of  these  places  (as  well  as  of  many  excellent 
mmtr3r  inns)  usually  give  them  their  personal  attention,  and 
fte  limits  to  which  they  will  go  to  make  a  foreign  guest  com- 
fortable are  oftentimes  astonishing.  If  the  breakfast  hour  be 
To'clodk  and  the  traveler  wishes  to  depart  at  6,  the  entire 
iBHliold  is  stirring  at  4,  for  the  average  Japanese  host  would 

Sit  rude,  indeed,  and  inhospitable,  to  allow  a  guest  to 
ao  matter  how  early,  without  a  hot  breakfast  to  cheer 
lam  on  his  way.  The  trouole  involved  is  neither  considered, 
nor  charged  for.  Lafcadio  Hearn  mentions  (Glimpses  of  Un- 

enUiar  Japan,  p.  130)  the  landlord  of  an  inn  who  prepared  the 
t  water  for  his  bath,  then  insisted  upon  washing  him  with  his 
own  hands;  while  the  wife,  painfully  in  doubt  about  her  ability 
to  please  him,  cooked  a  charming  repast  for  two  men  and  apok>- 
l^l^^lcar  oot  being  able  to  offer  hun  morel  . 
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Travelers  may  wish  to  remember  that  eertain  hotels,  toirifltr 
agents,  guid(^s,  aiul  Jinriki-inen  work  in  with  one  another, and 
kind  their  connections  to  the  detriment  of  the  outsider.  The 
clerks  in  certain  hotels  hold  financial  interests  in  others,  %nd 
are  therefore  biased  in  their  opinions.  When  one  is  unceitain 
where  one  wii^hes  to  lodge,  the  hotel  manager,  not  the  (lerk, 
should  be  consulted.  When  possible  the  traveler  should  aiake 
up  his  mind  where  he  wiU  stop  and  not  dlow  his  judgmo^it  to 
be  infiuoioed.  The  jinrild-man  wiil  alwave  take  him  to  the- 
place  winch  pays  him  the  largest  oomnusmon.  Great  ear«  has 
been  employed  in  the  selection  of  the  hotels  and  inns  re  '^mi- 
mended  m  the  Guidebook,  and  the  tourist  will  find  then  *^ 
best  in  each  place.  Whosoever  warns  the  traveler  that  al 
hotels  of  the  interior  are  pooTi  and  that  the  food  is  nneat.-^ 
should  be  discredited. 

Japanese  Inns  {yadoya^  hafagcya^  etc.)  are  ^  be  foun.-^^ 

every  city  and  town  of  any  size,  ana  while  their  special  com- 
forts Ho  not  appeal  to  the  taste  of  all  Occidentals,  the  beBt  em- 
body riiaiiv  pleasing  and  distinctive  features— par ticulf^Hy 
those  in  which  the  fine  old  native  customs  are  unchange*  , 
the  native  courtesy  unspoiled.  (Comp. Houses,  p.  xlvii.) 
the  innkeeper  (yadoya  no  teishu)  and  his  helpful  wife  (*».^ 
san)  do  not  always  speak  English,  they  are  often  devotA 
self  to  their  guests,  and  make  each  believe  hiuibclf  the  moiit 
honored  one.  Albeit  the  Japanese  consider  the  well-appointed 
yadoya  peculiarly  comfortable  and  satisfying,  foreigners  find 
much  in  them  to  criticize.  To  many  thefood  is  illusive ;  thefleas 
inordinately  hunsr^r ;  the  toilet  arrangemen  t s  abominable  and 
Buggestiye  of  t3rphoid ;  the  lack  of  chairs,  beds,  and  other  •  ' 
niture  inconvenient;  and  the  native  indifference  to  privacy 
exasperating.  Westerners  do  not,  as  a  rule,  relish  the  'dea  of 
having  gip^j^nng  nesam  (lit.,  Vlf^pr  sisters  '),  or  serving-maids, 
traipse  unannounced  through  their  apartments  at  all  hours, 
whether  one  be  asleep  or  awake;  dressed,  undressing,  or  un- 
dressed ;  nor  do  they  want  women  to  scrub  themin  their  bat  lis! 
Be  a  yadoya  ever  so  good,  it  growls  very  tiresome  to  foreigners 
after  a  few  days  spent  in  it,  and  lengthy  sojourns  should  be 
planned  only  for  places  where  Occidental  conveniences  are 
obtainable. 

Owing  to  the  great  fires  which  00  often  scourge  Japanese  cities,  it  is  diifi- 

cult  to  pivp  definite  informa^on  about  rvcr>'  inn  in  the  Empire  and  expect 
It  to  hold  true  between  editions  of  the  Guidebook.  Even  where  the  names 
are  given,  it  is  well  for  one  to  aak  hotel  managers  or  innkee|>ers  which  is  the 
hmt  in  the  place  to  be  visited,  since  the  management  of  old  inns  change  and 
now  onps  start  up  to  meet  the  incrcasinK  demands  of  travel.  As  a  riile  tho 
new  ones  aim  to  introduce  comforts  that  will  appeal  to  foreigners,  and  m  this 
Mas  an  somatiinea  mora  <Mrabla  than  the  mora  oonservative  onaa. 

The  regulation  inns  are  customarily  of  one 'invariable  type, 
but  differing  as  to  size,  location,  and  surroundings.  Many  01 
them  uie  well-watbr  for  drinking  and  cooking  purpoaes.  At 
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Buddhist  settlements  like  that  of  Koya-san  (p.  511)  the  trav- 
eler must  lodge  at  a  monastery  and  be  served  by  the  monks  in 
charee.  Exceptin  very  small  and  remote plaoesthere  10  seldom 
any  difSeiiily  in  securing  a  lodging  ana  food.  There  are  no 
inns  In  Japan  where  the  traveler  is  waylaid  and  robbed;  and 
perhaps  none  where  it  is  unsafe  to  lodge. 

Many  innkeepers  now  trv  to  attract  foreign  tourists  by  call- 
ing their  places  hotels,  and  it  has  boon  our  aim  to  correct  the 
misconception  where  possii)le,  and  to  make  tlie  necessary  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Those  who  thus  advertise  their  tav- 
em^  have  in  some  cases  equipped  them  with  a  so-called  semi- 
fqr^gn  wing  furnished  with  poor  beds,  stained-pine  wash* 
8if  fids,  and  tawdry  fitments  for  which  several  times  the  usual 
1^^^  is  asked.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  more  economical  to 
c»ti>4ige  a  room  in  the  Japanese  pKtt  of  the  house  and  have 
whatever  foreign  food  one  can  get  served  in  it.  Certain  of  the 
best  purely  native  inns  have  in  reserve  a  small  dining-table, 
chairs,  "knives,  forks,  Bpoong,  aged  butter,  pathetic  coffee,  and 
other  things  considered  essential  to  the  comfort  of  foreigners. 
Mi^Jk  is  fast  becoming  necessary  to  the  Japanese  and  it  can  be 
p$:ained  in  many  out-of-the-way  places.  It  is  usually  sold 
'\6jiled)  in  amall  bottles  {bin)  containing  ^  pint  (6  se?i),  and  if 
tlM»  limkeeper  hasn't  it  he  will  send  out  ana  get  it.  adding 
mlt  and  sugar  to  the  always  obtainable  hot  boiled  rice,  and 
poiimg  rnflk  over  it,  a  palatable  substitute  for  porridge  is 
obtained.  Some  inns  possess  a  skillet  in  which  eggs,  i>otatoeSy 
BndJ^hif'tekki  *  (usually  very  tough)  can  be  fried.  Boiled  eggs 
are  .Always  to  be  had,  and  broad  can  be  toasted  over  the 
^^achi.  A  careful  register  is  kept  at  inns  of  foreign  guests  (so 
'  i*:at  the  police  mav  keep  track  of  strangers),  and  prudent  trav- 
*  ele^s.will  write  only  precise  information  on  the  paper  handed 
id  them,  avoiding  levity  and  statements  which  they  may  at 
any  time  be  called  upon  to  confirm.  They  will  also  do  well  to 
fwow  the  native  custom  of  carrying  thdr  own  towels  (^iH^i) 
and  soap  (ahabon)^  as  not  a  few  of  the  natives  suffer  from 
ophthalmia  and  skmHiiseases .  Some  inns  make  it  a  custom  to 
pMsent  departing  gu^ts  with  a  pair  of  soft  sleazy  cotton  tow- 
els stamped  wnth  some  pretty  pattern  in  blue,  or  with  the 
crest  or  the  ideographic  name  of  the  hotel.   Paper  fans  or 
knickknacks  sometimes  take  t  he  place  of  these.  Foreign 
towels  asked  for  at  inns  are  apt  to  he  charged  for  at  50-75 
sen  each.  Valuable  belongings  should  never  be  taken  to,  or  left 
at,  native  inns,  because  of  the  constant  danger  of  fire.  If  one 
Isobliged  to  leaveluggage,  one  shouldsee  that  it  is  stared  in  the 
SBSpfool  gouown. 

Bates  vary  with  the  standinj^  of  the  house,  its  reputation 
for  special  dishes,  the  populanty  of  the  serving-maids,  and 
ftfttanidaty  of  th&  proprietor.  Some  innkeepers,  devoid  of  a 
MAmiyn^ortionandof  futurepossibilitiesy  chaitseforeignem 
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prices  which,  not  high  when  viewed  from  an  Occidental  etand- 
point ,  are  absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  those  asked  of  natives 
—  who  know  what  rates  ou^ht  to  be.  While  respect  for  the 
Japanese  libel  laws  makes  it  imperative  to  be  guarded  in  one's 
references  to  those  places  where  the  traveler  is  robbed  under 
the  guise  of  exchange,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  aUusions  to  be  found  scattered  throughout 
the  Guidebook ;  they  are  the  result  of  personal  experience  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  otherSi  and  they  will  be  found  trusts 
worthy.  The  prudent  traveler  will  always  ask  what  the  prioes 
include,  before  he  agrees  to  them.  In  trayeling  it  is  also  a  good 
idea  to  carry  a  letter  of  introduction  from  one  innkeeper  to 
another,  as  this  often  serves  as  a  check  on  extortion.  The  hon- 
est hotelmen  throu^hoTit  thn  Kmpirr  are  tryinp;  hard  to  better 
conditions  and  make  travel  easier  and  cheaper  for  tourists,  as 
well  as  to  inspire  the  less  intelligent  classes  with  a  realising 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  foreign  guests. 

The  customary  charge  in  an  ordinary  inn  for  J  atagOf  which  is 
understood  to  comprise  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  (tiffin  is 
usually  extra),  ranges  from  ¥1.50  to  ¥3.50,  with  an  extra 
charge  for  special  dishes.  In  some  places  guests  are  asked  what 
class  they  prefer;  a  modest  room  with  plain  food,  or  better 
apartments  with  food  to  match.  The  nigher  rate  (¥3.50) 
may  include  a  small  suite  overlooking  a  pretty  garden  (always 
preferable  to  rooms  overlooking  the  street)  with  2  or  3  more 
dishes  at  meals.  Foreigners  are  asked  if  they  will  have  Japa- 
nese or  foreign  food  (see  p.  xxxii).  Unless  special,  high-priced 
dishes  ;irc  demanded,  the  former  will  be  found  cheaper,  as  it  ia 
nearly  always  ready  and  requires  no  sperinl  preparation.  The 
best  food  is  not  alwavR  to  bo  had  in  the  most  pretentious 
places.  In  certain  niodest  innn,  where  the  rooms  are  as  bare  as 
a  monk's  cell,  and  the  general  appearance  of  austerity  might 
argue  a  strict  economy,  there  will  often  come,  as  an  agreeable 
surprise,  dainty  food  served  in  dishes  that  delight  the  lover  of 
beautiful  porcelain  or  lacquer.  Later  the  traveler  may  learn 
that  the  place  enjoys  fame  for  some  savory  specialty  —  eels 
boiled  in  soy,  broiled  crayfish,  stewed  octopus,  buckwheat- 
macaroni,  or  the  like.  Manv  of  the  inns  do,  in  fact,  specialise 
in  foods  peculiar  to  certain  localities,  and  are  noted  for  native 
dainties  in  or  out  of  season.  In  some  of  them  one  may  select 
live  fish  from  a  pool  and  have  it  cooked  to  order.  The  better- 
class  inns,  removed  from  the  beaten  track  of  travel,  can  usu- 
ally supply  chicken,  indifferent  roast-beef,  and  beefsteak, 
while  those  near  the  sea  always  serve  delicious  fish  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  or  broiled  lobsters  and  shrimps  (which  should  not  be 
eaten  until  the  alimonlary  canal  is  removed). 

Many  inns  do  not  display  signs  in  foreign  languages,  and  axe 
therefore  not  easy  to  locate.  "Dioee  which  face  ny.statioms  axe 
generally  flush  with  the  streeti  and  have  an  upper  balcony. 
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Others  sit  considerably  back  from  the  street,  and  are  some- 
times approached  through  a  mediajval  gateway  (leading  to  a 
passageway  flanked  by  fences  or  houses)  hung  with  lanterns, 
adorned  with  a  sanded  electric-light  globe  with  the  name  in 
black  on  it,  and  surmounted  by  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  split  bam- 
boo. Some  inns  are  lighted  by  acetylene  gas  or  electricity;  in 
others  a  lamp  or  a  candle  lights  the  traveler  to  bed.  Not  un- 
fxequentiy  country  inns  occupy  beautiful  sites  on  lulls,  or  near 
riven  or  the  sea^  in  ^e  midst  of  charming  gardens,  with  fine 
views.  The  entrance  is  most  always  a  roofed  vestibule  with  a 
well-trodden  earthen  floor  hacked  by  a  raised  platform  about 
20  in.  high,  forming  at  once  a  seat  and  the  outer  extension  of 
the  grouna  floor.  A  scattered  line  of  shoes,  sandals,  and  geta 
belonging  to  guests  usually  lie  along  it,  and  at  one  side  is  a  eup- 
board  where  umbrellas  and  footwear  are  deposited.  A  big  drop 
octagon  clock  on  the  wall,  a  low  desk,  an  hihachif  and  a  pile  of 
cushions  generally  complete  the  office  equipment.  The  trav- 
eler's jinriki  customarily  deposits  him  in  the  vestibule,  at  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  beneath  the  overhang  of  the  roof.  Shouts 
of  O  kyaku  san  C  honorable  visitor  0  apprise  the  master  and 
tt^e  maids  that  a  ^est  is  arriving;  and  all  hurry  forward  to 
TOe^ve  him,  uttenng  cries  of  welcome  and  bowing  glossy  black 
beads  to  the  floor.  As  the  traveler  sits  on  tlie^ platform,  a  serv- 
ant removes  his  shoes,  and  others  divest  mm  of  his  wraps. 
Shoes  are  rarely  cleaned,  and  if  they  be  wet  or  muddy  ihisy  are 
left  untouched.  (Comp.p.lxxyii.)  Habitual  frequenters  of  inns 
often  provide  themselves  with  foot-coverings,  to  slip  over 
Bhoes  and  thus  be  ai)le  to  w(Mr  them  to  the  apartment.  Without 
them  one  must  don  the  heelies&slippers  furnished,  or  go  to  one's 
room  unshod.  As  the  master  of  the  tavern  calls  out  the  number 
of  theroom,  themaidsconduct  one  either  down  a  long  passage- 
way on  the  same  floor  or  up  flights  of  highly  polished,  slippery 
stairs  witiiout  guard-rails  and  placed  customa-nly  at  a  dan- 
gerous  angle.  Unless  otherwise  instructed^  foreigners  are 

SneraUy  conducted  to  the  best  suite,  consisting  of  two  spac- 
Bs  rooms  separated  by  sliding  wall-panels  (pmma;  mri]^ 
hami) .  These  constitute  the  partitions  throughout  the  house^ 
each  floor  of  which  can  thus  be  quicldy  converted  into  one 
YB8t  room.  As  t^ere  are  neither  looks  nor  catches,  and  as  it  is 
the  custom  for  maids  to  enter  rooms  at  any  and  all  times, 
without  knocking,  privary  is  larking  entirely.  In  high-class 
inns  suites  are  marked  by  elegant  and  striking  simplirity. 
They  are  devoid  of  every  comfort  essential  to  Occidentals, 
but  quite  satisfy  the  Japanese,  who  spend  hours  squatting  in 
them  or  lying  flat  on  theu'  stomachs,  with  heels  in  the  air. 

The  fusuma  are  sometimes  decorated  nchly  with  pure  gold- 
leaf;  with  landscape  or  other  scenes,  and  framed  in  highly 
polished  wood.  The  pillars  of  the  slightljr  raised  alcove  (toki' 
iMNm)areof  gramedorgnacled  wood,  plamorcarved.  Thesilk 
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or  paper  kakemono ^  or  scroll,  which  hangs  against  the  wall 
portrays  usually  one  of  the  Seven  Gods  of  Good  Luck,  a  Chin- 
ese landscape  copied  from  a  costly  original  some  famous 
painter,  portrftitB  of  the  Sixteen  Rakan^  a  text  m  classie  Chlii- 
ese  fiom  Mencius  or  Conf  udus,  a  picture  of  Darumaf  a  maxim 
from  the  Buddhist  Sutia,  or  apoem  i  n  the  handwriting  of  some 
dcHfunct  celebrity.  Beneath,  on  the  dais  of  hii^y  polished 
keyaki'wood  rests  a  bronze  or  porcelain  vase,  with  a  sprig  of 
something  green,  or  a  delicate  flower.  Extreme  care  is  often 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  this,  which  always  dips  to  the 
correct  angle,  and  carries  some  significant  sentiment.  A  shelf 
built  into  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  alcove  affords  space  for 
clothing  which  one  may  not  wish  to  place  on  the  floor.  There 
is  no  stick  of  furniture,  and  often  not  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 

Socket-mirror.  A  campaniform  or  a  iieart-shai>ed  window, 
ef ended  by  bamboo  rods  and  perhaps  a  small  ahdji  or  paper- 
covered  screen  (ganuu  shoji,  or  glass  windows  are  rare),  or 
maybe  a  narrow,  sliding  ventilator  above  the /umma,  admit 
light  and  air.  Foreigners  will  do  well  to  choose  a  room  with 
such  a  vent,  as  the  shutters  which  run  the  length  of  the  outer 
balconv  are  slid  into  position  about  10  p.if.(the  police  insist 
upontneir  being  closed)  —  often  with  a  great  clatter —  and 
successfully  exclude  all  air.  The  traveler  who  cannot  sleep 
without  fresh  air,  in  a  tightly  sealed  apartment,  may  demand 
that  a  space  bo  left  in  the  shutters  opposite  his  room.  The 
native  distaste  for  pure  air  is  marked. 

In  the  general  run  of  inns  the  upper  rooms  are  the  most 
desirable,  out  those  houses  with  pretty  landscape  gardens  not 
unfrequently  have  attractive  ground-floor  suites  with  bits  of 
the  garden  allotted  to  them.  The  simplest  rooms  are  often 
rendered  very  dainty  and  artistic  by  the  little  touches  which 
the  Japanese  Know  how  to  apply  with  such  deftness.  The  ceil- 
ings may  be  formed  of  extraordinarily  wide  and  beautifully 
grained  cryptomeria  wood  of  a  fine  gray  color  traversed  by  a 
black  stripe.  The  thin  boards  of  the  partition  above  the 
/tisumaarepierced  customarily  with  some  pictorial  design  ex« 
nibiting  a  few  skillfully  incised  lines  suggesting  Fuji^an, 
with  storks  winging  their  slow  flight  across  the  snow-capped 
cone;  a  flight  of  sparrows;  peacocks  standing  on  the  limb  of  a 
flowering  cherry  tree;  or  a  marshy  place  to  which  wild  ducks 
are  descending.  The  floors  are  covered  with  soft  straw  mats, 
and  extreme  tidiness  is  the  salient  characteristic.  Although  it 
is  considered  slovenly  to  wash  in  the  bedroom,  innkeepers  will 
c^ten  capitulate  to  foreign  eccentricity  and  order  a  brass  basin 
of  hot  watw  placed  on  the  balcony.  Wash-basins  stand  in  a 
row  near  the  centre  of  the  inn  on  the  lower  floor,  and  hither 
guests  are  supposed  to  repair  to  make  their  toilet  (and,  in  the 
ease  of  foreigners,  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes).  One  should  al- 
ways insist  upon  having  a  room  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
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«ieiiaive  cMni^,  or  benjo  (w,o.)»  wkioli,  although  placed 
ordinarily  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage,  Is  nevertheless  the 

mo?t  prominent  object  in  the  house.  The  nesnns  usually  con- 
duct strangers  to  it  (poor  toilet-paper),  and  sometimes  remain 
until  driven  o£E  (a  custom  rather  than  a  willful  oiiense  against 
propriety) . 

While  the  traveler  is  htting  himself  to  his  quarters  a  brazen 
kSbaM  of  pleasing,  artistic  shape,  with  handles  formed  ol 
Korean  lioorheads  cnmohing  rings,  is  brought  in  and  placed  in 
a  convenient  place;  new  and  clean  charcoal  twigs  are  placed 
on  the  live  ooalB  occupying  a  9ort  of  glowing  crater  in  a  minia* 
ture  Fuji-yama  of  fine,  soft  ash,  and  are  started  to  burn  with  a 
great  scattering  of  small  sparks.  Exaggerated  iron  chop-sticks 
are  stuck  upright  in  the  asiien  cone,  and  a  quaint  iron  tea- 
kettle is  filled  with  water  and  set  over  the  iron  tripod  to  boil. 
A  smaller  hibacki  for  smokers  is  placed  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  a  daiuty  tray  with  iiandleless  teacups,  a  porcelain 
pot,  and  a  metal  canister  of  tea  is  placed  near  the  big  kOnadii 
^rhieh  should  always  be  put  out  of  the  room  before  retiring). 
Floor  mats  to  sit  upon,  a  beautiful  laequered  box  of  sweetSi 
or  kvxiski  (called  teziikuri  if  home-made)^,  and  other  creature 
comforts  are  soon  added,  along  with  a  neatiy  folded  dressing- 
go^yn  (?/7f?:a fa),  towels,  and  sandals.  A  maid  or  the  landlord 
now  presents  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  one  must  write  one's 
name,  profession,  age,  sex,  condition  in  life,  destination,  and 
provenience.  Stripping  and  donniug  the  gaudy  bath-kimono 
one  is  conducted  to  the  bath  (usually  at  the  end  o£  a  long, 
draughty  corridor),  where  one  will  be  fortunate  if  one  gets  an 
hidii^uaitubnotalready ocoupied  by  men  and  women  bath- 
ers. In  resorts  whm  there  are  mineral  springs,  the  tubs  ooiDf» 
tain  flowing  water;  in  places  where  this  conmiodity  is  re- 
latively scarce,  it  is  apt  not  to  be  fresh.  Unless  the  door  is 
secured  in  some  manner,  one  is  apt  to  be  interrupted  by  others 
who  come  to  share  the  tub.  Sitting  on  the  small  stool  near 
the  pool  or  tub,  one  soaps  one's  self,  pours  water  over  the  body 
with  the  dipper,  then  enters  the  water  for  a  short  immersion. 
The  Japanese  custom  is  take  no  notice  of  one's  bathing  com- 
panions, be  they  men  or  women,  unless  one  is  inclined  to  con- 
vene. A  survey  of  one's  phy  sidal  ehuacteristics  is  apparently 
never  thought  of. 

Food  is  served  in  the  guest's  room  on  a  lacquered  tray,  gen* 
enlly  at  whatever  hour  one  may  wish  it.  The  three  meaie  are 
marked  by  considerable  sameness,  and  consist  ordinarily  of 
Uk  in  some  form;  tea,  boiled  eggs  or  a  sweet  omelette;  two 
eonpg  in  small  covered  lacquer  bowls;  chopped  relishes  and 
sUced  pickles;  and  steaming  rice  tnken  from  a  wooden  tub 
holding  about  a  peck,  beside  which  tlic  nesan  kneels  ready  to 
refill  the  china  bowl.  One  of  the  soups  may  be  made  of  fish, 
withbits  of  vegetables  iloa ting  in  it;  or  of  lobster,  or  seaweed* 
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In  wUeh  ette  St  is  amaimgly  thin  and  unpal&table;  the  otliev 

of  beans,  bean-curd  or  something  of  that  nature.  Salt  is  not 
provided  unless  asked  for.  Many  of  the  dishes  are  cooked  in 
soy^  a  tiny  dish  of  which  is  supplied  for  dipping  bits  into  before 
eating  them.  Certain  of  the  inns  serve  delicious  bamboo- 
shoots;  others  buckwheat-macaroni,  or  boiled  eels  or  other 
specialties.  The  raw  carp  cut  into  thin,  pinkish  slices  should  be 
avoided.  One  can  usually  get  a  spoon  and  a  fork  to  replace  the 
chop-sticks  on  the  tray.  A  uttle  curry-powder  will  often  render 
dishes  more  palatable.  Bottles  of  the  Thermos  type  enable  one 
to  piece  out  a  meal  with  hot  coffee  or  the  like.  The  low  table 
on  which  the  trays  are  placed  is  call  cen.^ 

Piles  of  quilts,  or fiUona  (kept  m  air-light  closets  during  the 
day)  are  spread  out  on  the  mats  to  form  the  bed;  ^e  smMe 
under-sheet  (be  sure  it  is  clean)  is  tacked  fast  to  the  quut. 
There  is  no  upper  sheet,  and  no  blanket.  The  cover  is  a  large, 
thickly  padded  /uton,  often  of  silk,  with  its  upper  end  thick- 
ened into  a  fat,  smothering  roll.  Over  this  part  the  foreigner 
will  generally  wish  to  pin  a  towel,  to  prevent  it  coming  in  con- 
tact with  his  face  —  as  it  has  with  those  of  scores  of  others. 
When  piled  high  the  quilts  are  comfortable,  and  one  does  not 
feel  the  rigidity  of  the  floor.  A  satisfactory  pillow  can  be  made 
by  doubling  a  cushion  and  enveloping  it  in  a  big  towel.  The 
pillow  usually  offered  to  foreigners  will  poison  the  sleep  of 
the  most  phlegmatic.  It  is  an  extraordinarily  hard,  sausage- 
■haped  contrivance  stuffed  tightly  with  oat-husks  or  some  simi- 
lar ilnvielding  substance,  and  with  a  dark  surface  that  appar^ 
ently  has  been  slept  on  many  times.  An  air-i^Uow  is  useful  in 
fludh  cases.  Flea-powder  is  often  essential  when  one  sleeps  on 
t^e  ground  floor,  for  here  PtUex  irritans  is  usually  as  numerous 
as  he  is  hungry.  He  can  often  be  debarred  from  a  too  personal 
intimacy  by  speading  sheets  of  oiled  paper  on  the  matting 
beneath  the  futons ^  and  sprinkling  a  train  of  the  powder  along 
its  edges.  To  cope  with  the  plague  of  these  light  saltatorisd 
carnivora,  old  travelers  recommend  a  wide  sleeping-bag  of  thin 
but  strong  habutae  (silk)  drawn  round  the  neck  by  a  string. 
They  are  very  light  and  can  be  obtained  at  any  silk-mercer*8. 
Others  carry  sheets  (which  are  much  heavier  and  bulkier),  and 
pillow-fihps  for  the  native  cushions.  In  juslioe  to  mnkeepera 
It  should  be  added  that  fleas  are  not  an  mdication  of  filth  or 
slovenliness;  the  incessant  rains  drive  them  into  the  houses, 
where  the  style  of  floor  covering  offers  them  pleasing  and  im- 
pregnable positions. 

The  best  inns  provide  mosquito-nets  (kaya,  or  kacho)  in  the 
form  of  voluminous  nets  (usually  dyed  green)  8nlO  ft.  sq., 

*  Zen  is  also  used  to  express  the  aet  of  preparing  food,  and  Is  used  m  a 

numeral  in  counting  food  served  in  a  cup  or  bowl,  as:  Meshi  son  2en=3  oup0 
oi  boiled  rice;  Shirunxzen= 2  oupaoiaoxip;  Haahxichi  ze/i  =  a  pair  of  chop* 
0ticln.  Go-sen  is  boiled  rice,  or  a  meal;  wten  wo  tutru^to  set  a  table;  tm 
iii  Mbi«to  eit  at  a  taUe. 
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almost  as  lar^e  aa  the  room  in  which  they  are  hung  —  by 
means  of  metal  rin^s  {kaya-no-tsurite)  on  hooks  in  posts.  Seiv 
vants  are  often  immune  from  bites,  and  their  word  that  no 
mosquitoes  (ka)  exist  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  prevalence  of 
water  in  Japanese  towns,  and  of  paddy-fields  in  the  environs, 
fusooant  the  multii^city  of  these  vcnadmiB  and  veiatimifl 
iaaeets.  On  eatering  an  inn  where  one  expects  to  remain  oveiy 
night,  one  should  tell  the  okami  san  to  hang  up  a  mosquito*-net 
(kaya  wo  tsuru),  else  sleep  maybe  impossible.  In  the  absence  of 
nets  (which,  because  of  being  kept  in  close  closets,  are  always 
disagreeably  musty),  a  little  pungent  oil  of  peppermint  (hakka) 
will  keep  the  pe^ts  away  while  the  odor  lasts.  The  native-made 
netting  (kayaji)  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  imported. 
Ladies  who  find  their  nets  too  large  had  best  complain  of  the 
matter  in  a  guarded  manner,  since  in  certain  dia trie ta  of  Japan 
for  a  widow  to  mention  that  her  mosquito-net  is  too  large  is 
equivalent  to  a  disposition  on  her  part  to  name  the  day. 

Formerly  the  perplexing  ckadai  Oit.,  'tea-price')  system 
prevailed  in  the  inns,  and  when  a  traveler  entmd  he  handed 
to  the  proprietor,  for  distribution  among  the  servants,  a  gratu- 
ity connmensurate  in  value  to  the  service  he  expected  to  receive 
while  sojourning  under  his  roof.  If  it  was  not  handed  in  in 
advance,  a  sum  to  cover  it  was  added  to  the  bill  —  which  was 
adjusted  in  proportion.  The  system  still  exists  in  some  places, 
but  it  is  BO  complicated  and  unsatisfactory  that  laany  rich 
Japanese,  who  are  expected  to  pay  accordink  to  their  station, 
find  it  too  expensive,  and  go  to  foreign  hotels  for  theli^  enjoy- 
ment. Under  the  system  the  innkeeper  serves  not  in  accord* 
•nee  with  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  m  ratio  to  the  chadai  he 
leoeives.  As  a  general  rule  foreigners  are  not  expected  to  be 
familiar  with  the  n^ethod,  and  the  prieeg  quoted  them  by  an 
innkeeper  include  all  he  expects  to  receive.  Tips  (p.  liv)  to 
the  servants  are  optional  with  travelers.  Not  a  few  of  the  inns 
in  the  larger  cities  have  branches  (shiten)  near  the  rly .  stations, 
which  operate  under  the  firm  name.  The  kichin-yado  is  a  cheap 
inn  where  poor  travelers  lodge  and  are  charged  merely  for  the 
wood  with  which  they  cook  their  rice. 

The  Japanese  Tea-House  (chaya)  difE'ers  from  the  Restau- 
smt  {ryoriya)  in  that  at  the  former  tea  and  light  refreshments 
(cskes,  soft  drinkSy  fruity  and  the  like)  only  aie  to  be  had,  while 
the  latter  are,  in  a  way^  similar  to  the  eating-houses  of  the  Occi* 
dent.  Anciently  a  national  institution  of  ^eat  popularity  ,  the 
cfcaya  has  dwindled  to  the  modest  establishment  maintained 
by  poor  but  thrifty  women  who  eke  out  a  slender  livelihood  by 
the  returns  from  a  stock  in  trade  worth  scarcely  more  than  50 
yen.  The  oft-mentioned  cha-no-yu  ceremony  of  Old  Japan  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  old-fashioned 
cAayoand  chaseki  are  disappe^iring  with  it.  Some  of  the  modem 
dmwK — particularly  those  scattered  along  the  country  highr 
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ways  —  provide  the  wayfarer  with  a  bare  lodging  and  a  meager 
repast,  but  they  are  not  classed  with  yadoyas.  The  customary 
charge  for  tea  and  cakes,  a  dish  of  hot  so6a,  and  two  or  three 
bowls  of  boiled  rice  is  25  sen.  For  a  tiny  pot  of  tea  and  a  slice  of 
ilMMiilera,orabaDdfulof  enu^ersatoneof  theomnipfesentteap 
hovum  by  the  roadside  or  near  waterfalls,  the  Japanese  pay 
3-3  sen /'the  foreigner,  10  sen.  The  tea  is  bou^t  in  bulk  and 
ooets  the  vender  at  the  rate  of  about  1  sen  for  enough  for  50or 
more  pots. 

Many  of  the  restaurants  are  rapidly  adapting  themselves  to 
the  new  ordfr  of  things,  —  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
modem  clubs  and  the  like,  —  and  certain  of  those  in  the  larger 
cities  are  gradually  assuming  the  character  of  those  of  the  West. 
Many  in  the  style  of  the  old  regime  remain,  and  serve  dainties 
m  and  out  of  season  at  New  York  and  London  prices.  They 
and,their  geisha  aoeompaniment  are  kept  alive  by  the  Japan- 
ese who  fremient  them  ioften  for  social  reasons  rather  than  for 
food) ;  and  aespite  the  fact  that  in  some  of  them  a  good  dinner 
may  cost  ariywnere  from  10  to  50  yen,  men  go  there  for  fear  that 
to  be  seeninamode^^t-priced  place  mi^^ht  impair  their  financial 
standing.  A  fairly  good  tiffin  may  be  liad  in  son:e  of  them  for 
from  3  to  5  yen.  The  Japanese  find  a  famous  rc  st:iurant  or  two 
inalmostevery  city  wara  in  Tokyo,  while  in  n(  a  rly  every  street 
are  less  famous  ones  where  the  peculiar  national  dishes  are 
served  at  popular  prices.  Certain  of  them  are  famed  for  special 
dishes  (em  and  nee;  buCkwheat^macaionii  etc.)  and  for  the 
m<Hvidual  grace'  ana  charm  of  the  geiMa,  hut  few  of  them 
make  a  direet  appeal  to  the  foreigner  —  to  whom  th^  are  aa 
strangdy  uncomfortable  as  the  food  is  unpalatable.  There  are 
no  showy  exteriors,  no  opulent  and  classic  interiors.  Out- 
wardly tlio  most  celebrated  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
adjacent  dwelling. 

The  Seiyo-ryori,  or  foreign-style  Restaurant  that  makes  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  seiyojin^  or  foreigner,  and  purports  to 

serve  food  in  the  Western  style  (seiyogata) ,  has  its  habitat 
chiefly  in  TOkyo,  and  is  yet  in  a  state  of  evolution. 

•  JajMlieae  Food  {iabemono)  is  of  wide  range  and  amazing 
variety.  It  is  as  much  the  delight  of  the  native  —  whose 

tastes  are  catholic,  and  who  regards  the  Nipponese  cookery  as 
the  best  extant  —  as  it  is  the  despair  of  the  foreigner,  who  con- 
siders most  of  it  mawkish  and  unsatisfying.  fails  signally  to 
thrive  long  upon  it,  while  the  native  who  turnn  t  o  foreign  food 
(ydshokti)  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own,  relinquishes  the  former 
with  pleasure,  and  reverts  to  the  latter  with  renewed  zest. 
The  notion  entertwned  abroad  that  the  Japanese  as  a  nation 
live  on  rice  Is  erroneous;  those  who  can  afford  this  now  rd»» 
tively  expensive  grain  eat  it  in  quantities,  but  the  main  food  of 
the  poorer  folkaconsists  of  groats«  barley ,  millet,  buckwheat^ 
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beans,  fish  (and  many  marine  products),  and  vepcetables. 
Rice  is  a  luxury  with  IhouBiinds  of  the  peasants;  it  takes  the 
place  of  bread  with  the  well-conditioned;  and  wherever  it  is 
eaten  to  the  ^elumon  of  other  foods  it  produces  (because  the 
tUn  phosphorous  akm  is  |pblished  off  it)  the  prevalent  beii- 
boi  The  proportion  of  ammal  food  is  sinall.  Beans  eaten  in  a 
Tiiiety  of  ways  ooeupy  a  eonspienous  plaeein  the  food  of  all 
diiwon  and  they  supiuy  the  nitrogenous  matter  essential  to 
those  who  rarely  eat  meat  and  who  do  not  get  the  casein  ob- 
tained by  cheese-eating  peoples.  The  soy-bean  {daizu;  dmame) 
ranks  first  in  extent,  vanety  of  use,  and  value  among  the  pulse 
of  Japan,  and  in  point  of  nutriment  is  quite  near  to  hk  at.  It 
contains  nearly  two  fifths  of  its  weight  in  legumin,  nc^irly  one 
nxth  in  fat,  and  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  is  to  the  Nipponese 
what  frijoles  are  to  Mexicans  and  garbanzos  (chick-peas)  to 
Spaniards.  Of  the  numerous  varieties  some  are  made  into 
curd,  and  into  the  widely  celebrated  bean-sauce  (the  Worces- 
tershire of  Ama)  called  skoyu  [aho,  soy;  yu,  oil),  and  which  is 
shnoBt  as  indispensable  as  nee.  It  f  <«ins  the  daily  relish  of  the 
lieh  man  and  the  beggar,  and  is  in  as  general  use  as  tea  and 
tobacco.  The  Japanese  first  became  acquainted  (in  1542) 
with  bread  and  similar  baked  foods  through  the  Portuguese, 
and  from  them  they  adopted  the  first  artide  and  called  it  bjr 
the  Spanish  pan;  and  a  spongy,  saffron-yellow  cake,  whicn 
they  named  kasutera  (pron.  kas-teh-rah) ,  from  Castile.  The 
Portuguese  also  introduced  maize,  the  mahiz  of  the  Carib- 
beans,  which  Columbu^^  found  growing  in  Hispaniola,  and 
which  he  carried  to  Europe,  whence  it  spread  over  the  civilized 
world.  When  the  Japanese  adopted  it,  they  called  it  fo-moro- 
koshi  (Chinese sorghum)  lo-kibi  (Chinese  millet), 5a<s?^ma-A;i6i 
(because  it  was  planted  first  in  Satsuma  Province),  and  Nanban 
Ml*  (millet  of  the  Southern  barbarians),  because  it  was  Intto- 
dnced  by  those  whom  the  natives  considered  barbarians* 
Blaise  is  gradually  becoming  a  valuable  food  product^  though 
the  plant  does  not  possess  the  same  character  as  certam  of  the 
maise  plants  of  America. 

The  average  Japanese  lives  tem|ierately  and  frugally,  but 
eatsnoisily  and  rapidly.  Before  the  mtroduction  of  Budahism, 
fish,  flesh  of  wild  animals,  roots,  and  a  few  fruits  formed  the 
food  of  the  people.  Buddhist  influence  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  meat  diet,  and  cultivated  vegetal )le8  of  various 
kinds  came  more  into  prominence  —  chief  among  them  rice. 
Most  important  among  the  starch-furni«hing  tubers  is  the 
saUh-imo  (' village  potato ')  or  Caladitim  Colocasia  (the  iaro  or 
kalo  of  Hawaii ;  yu-iao  of  China ;  oio  of  C3en tral  America) .  Then 
follow  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes  (introduced  by  the  Dutch 
sad  eaUed  Ja^alam^ino,  from  Jocotra,  theearlierdesignation 
tor  Batavia) ;  the  rhisoma  of  the  lotus  flower:  bamboo  shoots, 
eto.  Feriiaps  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  vegetables  are 
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the  long  white  radishes  called  daikon  (Raphanus  sativus;  re- 
ferred to  by  foreigners  as  the  Japanese  Limburger),  highly  es- 


they  attain  to  extraordinary  size  and  often  weigh  several 
pounds.  When  boiled  they  are  not  unlike  turnips;  but  when 
pickled  the  odor  of  putrefaction  is  singularly  offensive  to 
foreigners.  Slices  of  the  pickled  product  are  served  as  a  relish 
with  every  native  meal.  The  beautiful  dark  violet  fruit  of  the 
egg-plant  (nasu),  partly  cooked  fresh  in  soup,  or  salted  and 
used  instead  of  da06on^  is  abo  much  esteemed.  Sevmil  varie- 
ties of  mushrooms  (take)  are  popular. — The  decline  of  Bud* 
dhism  and  the  adoption  of  Western  customs  have  wrought  a 
marked  change  in  the  Japanese  diet.  Milk  (from  Holstein 
cows),  cheese,  butter,  egp,  brCAd,  meat,  flour,  fowls,  wild 
game,  fish  in  limitless  variety,  beer,  whiskey,  and  the  like  are 
consumed  by  whosoever  (outside  the  priestnood)  can  afford 
them.  Jams  are  made  in  several  towns,  ami  the  consumption 
of  fruit  grows  steadily. 

Seaweed  in  almost  endless  variety  enters  largely  into  food- 
stuffs. Not  only  are  the  giants  of  the  marine  flora  taken  up  and 
utilized  in  various  ways,  but  also  the  more  delicate  red  and 
green  sorts  —  the  use  of  which  has  been  adopted  by  other 
nations.  Mostoftheediblegreenandred  algae  bearthegenerio 
term  nariy  while  the  words  umi-^a,  or  kai-^d  (whidi  also 
means  McAe-de-m«r),  are  used  for  algn  in  ^nerai.  Many  of 
the  weeds  are  eaten  fresh,  others  in  soup.  Some  are  driea  or 
pickled  and  eaten  in  vinegar.  They  usually  appear  in  com- 
merce in  the  form  of  little  packag[eS(  to  the  sale  of  which  special 
stores  are  dedicated.  Certain  vaneties  are  converted  in  t  o  j elly. 
Among  the  curious  things  eaten  may  be  mentioned  whale- 
meat;  squid,  slices  of  raw  fish  (sdshimi)^  to  which  cholera  is 
often  traceable;  sea-slugs;  grilled  ape  (considered  a  great  del- 
icacy); and  other  things  whicli  foreigners  consider  detestable. 
— An  elaborate  Japanese  dinner  comprises  many  trays  each 
of  three  or  four  courses,  and  usually  much  more  than  a  sane 
person  should  eat  at  a  sitting.  The  custom  of  sweeping  the 
i6od  (with  chopHiticks)  into  the  back  of  the  mouth,  then  wash- 
ing it  down  with  soup  drunk  from  a  bowl,  and  without  chew^ 
ing,  i^ves  rise  to  the  national  complaint,  dyspepsia.  Banquets 
are  considered  incomplete  without  geisha  to  intevject  sparkle 
and  jollity.  If  the  deadly  drum-beating  does  not  give  the 
foreign  guest  a  tight  headache,  frequent  sippings  of  the  harm- 
less-appearing but  treacherous  sake&nd  the  pickling  green  tea 
will  provide  the  nocessary  pain  under  the  waistcoat.  The  Jap- 
anese are  hospitable  to  a  fault,  and  are  inordinately  fond  of 
giving  banquets  (sometimes  at  home,  but  more  often  at  res- 
taurants) .  Tea  and  cake  without  sugar  and  milk  are  set  before 
all  visitors  at  a  Japanese  house.  Tea  and  crackers  are  often 
served  free  in  shops.  In  the  foreign  bubiuesg  houses  of  Yoko« 
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hama  and  Kobe  the  pleasing  custom  is  followed  of  serving  tea 
with  sugar  and  milk  to  employees  at  4  p.m.  and  to  whosoever 
happens  to  be  on  the  premises  at  that  time. 

Travelers  will  find  the  following  list  of  native  dishes  useful 
when  dining  at  native  inns  or  restaurants;  additional  words 
will  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  at  p.  cxxx. 

Chicken  (tori).  Iri-tori:  chicken  boiled  and  served  with 
vegetable-oil. — Yaki-tori:  roast  chicken. — Tori-^nabe:  chicken 
stewed  in  a  kettle  or  fried  in  a  pan. 

Fish  {sakana).  Ni-zakana:  cooked  or  boiled  fish.  —  5»tii- 
mono:  fish-soup.  —  Shioyaki:  fish  salted,  then  baked.  — 
Teriyaki:  fish  in  a  sauce  of  soy,  mirin,  and  sugar.  — Su-nO" 
mono:  shell-fish  (or  other  raw  fish)  eaten  with  vinegar.  — • 
Arai:  raw  iSsh  washed  m  cold  water  or  ehilled  with  ice. 
Nammu:  the  same  served  with  vinegar  and  cold  stewed  vege* 
tables.  —  Sashimi:  raw  fish  cut  in  thin  slices  and  eaten  after 
being  dipped  in  ahoffu,  —  Kabayahi:  fish  which  is  first  steamed 
then  dipped  into  soy  and  roasted  (or  eels  cut  open  on  the  dorsal 
line»  covered  with  soy  mixed  with  sugar,  and  roasted).  The 
latter  dish,  usually  called  Unagi-no-kdbayahiy  is  a  favorite 
with  the  Japanese,  and  is  usually  prepared  specially  in  restau- 
rants which  owe  their  fame  to  its  savory  quality  (and  are  often 
called  IJnagiya,  or  places  where  eels  are  served) .  JJ nagi-meshi 
consist  s  of  boiled  rice  mixed  or  covered  with  bits  of  roast  eel.  — 
Kamaboko:  hashed  fish  seasoned  with  salt  and  sake,  rolled 
ruund  a  stick,  and  baked  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
aamaboko,  or  cat- tail  {Typhajaponica),  Tempura:  fried  fish; 
tritters;  fish-cutlets.  —  8<ikana^4empura,  or  fish-fritters  (of  a 
sort  ol  trout) ,  make  a  widely  popular  dish  in  which  some  na- 
tive ooohs  excel.  Some  of  the  most  popular  restaurants  in 
T6ky 5  (and  elsewhere)  are  those  at  which  this  is  the  only  dish 
provided.  — Ebi  no  tempvra:  fried  shrimps.  —  Tempura'SC^ia: 
9ohdk\ri  (a  buckwheat  vermicelli)  mixed  with  fried  fish.  — 
Hachi-zakana:  a  large  fish  salted  and  broiled,  or  boiled  in  soy.  ^ 
—  Uman:  picked-up  fish  or  fowl  boiled  (with  lotus-roots  and 
potatoes)  in  soy  and  flavored  with  mirin.  —  0-hira:  boiled 
fish  floating  in  soup  or  served  alone. 

Eggs  (tamago).  TamagoyaH:  eggs  beaten,  mixed  with  salt 
andsuj^ar,  and  cooked  in  the  form  of  an  omelette.  — Taviagoio^ 
ji:  venuicelli  (or  other  food)  covered  with  beaten  eggs,  then 
boiled  into  a  kind  of  soup.  —  Iri-Unnugu:  <  [t^s  stirred,  then 
boiled  in  shoyu.  —  Ude-tamago:  steamed  eggs.  — Han-juku: 
soft-boiled  eggs.  — Nama-no-tmnago:  raw  eggs.  — Tamago  no 
kimi:  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  —  Tamago  no  shirorni :  the  white  of  an 
egg.  —  Tamago  no  kara:  eggshell. 

Meat  (niku;  uahi;  giju-nahe,  etc. ) .  Ushi-nabe:  stewed  beef.  — 
Yose-nabe:  hashed  meat.  —  lieelsLeak  is  usually  pronounced 
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Rice  (comp.  p.  cx)  ie  called  by  many  names:  men  say  7ne  ski; 
a  more  polite  term  is  gozen ;  and  the  cultured  term  (used  by 
ladies)  is  gohan.  Foreigners  soon  grow  fond  of  the  unusually 
excellent  native  rice,  which  is  cooked  in  such  a  way  that  every 
grain  retains  its  integrit3rf  yet  each  is  just  sticky  enough  to  per- 
mit a  mass  to  be  lifted  easily  with  chop-sticlES  without  dropping 
a  grain.  Azuki-meshi :  rice  and  red  pea-beans  mixed  (boiled) . — 
Mochi:  small  dough-cakep  made  of  vice  and  sold  throughout 
Japan .  — Sitshi:  a  general  name  for  food  of  boiled  ri  ce  and  fish, 
eggs,  vegetables,  etc.,  seasoned  with  vinegar  and  soy.  As  an 
affix  the  form  is  changed  into  zushi,  —  Chirashi-zushi:  boiled 
rice  relished  with  salt  and  vinegar,  and  mixed  with  cooked  hah, 
eggs,  vegetables,  etc.,  chopped  fine.  —  Hako-zuahi:  the  above 
placed  in  a  wood  box  and  pressed.  —  Inari'guahi:  fried  tofu 
stuffed  with  chirashi-zushi.  —  Maki-zushi:  boiled  rice  and 
other  vegetables  rolled  and  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  the  seaweed 
called  Asakusa-nori,  —  Mushi-zushi :  a  kind  of  chiraihi-zushi 

Eut  in  a  porcelain  bowl  and  steamed.  —  Nigiri-zushi:  ?Lhs\\  of 
oiled  rice  seasoned  with  salt  and  vinegar,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  pickled  fish  or  something  of  the  kind.  —  Funa-zushi: 
carp  (/una)  in  boiled  rice  seasoned  with  vinegar  and  salt  (a 
specialty  of  the  Province  of  Omi) .  —  Kombu-zushi:  fish  seas- 
oned with  vinegar  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  the  edible  sea- 
weed known  asXaminortd  ja^ontea.  A  differentiation  of  this 
popularfoodisthe  JSiomlniiiMm:  baked  or  roasted  fish  wrapped 
m  Komhu,  then  tied,  and  boiled  in  sugar  and  soy. 

Various.  —  ChavHin^ushi:  a  popular  stew  (or  thick  cos* 
tardy  soup)  of  eggs,  fish  (or  chicken),  and  vegetables  mixed.  — 
CAat0an;uterall^  a  tea-cup,  but  meaning  a  thin  fish  soup  with 
mushrooms.  —  Tsukudani:  small  fish  boiled  in  soy  and  used  as 
a  relish  or  condiment  (named  for  Tsukudajimay  a  place  in 
Tokyo  famous  for  its  preparation).  —  Oden:  a  stew  (greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  proletariat)  of  fried  bean-curd,  lotus-roots, 
potatoes,  etc.  —  Kuchitori:  a  side-dish  or  dessert  of  confec- 
tionery (boiled  sweet  chestnuts,  a  sweet  omelette,  or  the 
like).  —  Aemono:  a  salad  of  bean-sauce  or  pounded  sesamum 
seeds.  —  Ko-no-mano:  pickled  daikofif  egg-plant,  cabbage, 
or  the  like.  —  Shiruko:  rice-cakes  boiled  in,  and  covered  with 
an  (crushed  beans  sweetened  with  sugar).  —  Imaffawaudki: 
wheaten  dough  stuffed  with  bean-sugar  and  baked  on  a  copper 
pan;  thn  name  is  derived  from  Imagawa-hashif  Tokyo,  whore  it 
was  first  made.  The  article  is  popular  with  children  of  the 
commonalty.  Foreigners  should  be  careful  that  it  is  made 
properly,  as  the  metropolitan  newspapers  reported  recently 
the  poisoning  of  over  a  hundred  persons  who  had  eaten  the 
cake  made  at  a  wayside  bhop.  —  Sembei:  a  cracknel  (or  native 
cookie)  made  of  rice  or  wheaten  flour;  when  salt  is  added  it  is 
called  9hio-9emhe%, 

Ame,  a  starch-sugai  mixed  with  dextrine  and  water,  is  a 
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popular  aweet  and  comes  to  market  in  the  form  of  midzu  (or 
fluid)  awe,  a  very  thick  yellow  byrup  (like  honey);  and  a 
doughy  substance  flavored  to  the  taste.  Both  are  sold  in  con- 
fectionery shops.  The  latter  is  popular  among  foreigners. 

Soup  hhiru).  Tofu-iiru:  bean-curd  soup.  —  Misoshiru: 
bean-soup  with  vegetables. 

Beverages.  Sake  find  beer  are  popular.  —  Tamagozakei 
€g^i^^>^^  made  by  stirring  beaten  eggs  and  sweetened  sake  over  a 
afow  tire.  —  Tamagoyu:  a  milder  form  of  the  above  composed 
of  beaten  eggs,  hot  water,  and  sugar.  Generally  speaking^  the 
Japanese  are  a  sober  people,  and  drunkenness  is  not  a  na- 
tional vice. 

Houses  (tc;  uchi;  etc.).  The  ordinary  Japanese  dwelling  ia 
acellarless,  box-like  structure  destitute  of  architectural  char- 
acter, but  is  oftentimes  graceful  and  dainty.  It  plea^ies  the 
Japanese  as  much  as  it  diapleases  some  foreigners.  The  former 
regard  it  as  like  the  good  wine  that  needs  no  Dush.  The  latter 
hav*  anathematiaedf  it  in  many  languages.  The  famous  eritic, 
l>r.  i2eiii»  has  this  to  say  of  it: 

'In  'die  architecture  and  internal  arrangement  of  their 
dwellings  the  Japanese  have  not  developedso  much  talent  and 
taste  as  in  many  other  things;  yet  even  here  we  cannot  fail  to 
remark  a  commendable  sense  of  cleanliness.  The  Japanese 
house  lacks  chiefly  solidity  and  comfort,  and  therefore  two  of 
the  fundamental  conditions  which  are  accustomed  to  ro 
quire  in  every  house:  solidity,  inasmuch  avS  it  is  slightly  con- 
structed, of  wood  and  other  iniHammahle  materials,  and  is  in  a 
high  de^ee  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire  and  water;  comfort, 
since  it  is  without  furniture,  and  provides  no  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  cold,  damp,  and  smoke.  These  three  things,  to 
which  we  must  add  evil  odors  from  the  sanitary  arrangements, 
the  imrdly  ever  absent  rats,  and  sometimes  also  fleas  ana 
mosquitoes,  are  the  frequent  torments  of  the  travekr,  in  a 
Jap  a  n  ese  hostelry. 

'  The  g^erality  of  houses  throughout  the  country  are  built 
upon  one  common  plan;  but  the  size  and  fineness  of  the  ma- 
terials employed,  variep.  The  ordinary  dwelling-house  is  alto- 
gether calculated  for  a  family  of  4  or  5  persons,  and  agreeably 
wUh  the  modest  means  and  requirements  of  its  owner,  is  small 
and  simple,  and  as  it  can  be  erected  for  a  few  hundred  yen,  it  of 
course  presents  a  common,  poverty-stricken  aspect,  without 
any  decoration  or  convenient  fittings.  IIow  far  this  style  of 
building  has  been  determined  and  limited  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  violent  earthc|uake8  and  disastrous  fires,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  chief  building  materials  are  furnished  by 
various  pines  and  firs,  and  for  the  better  class  of  houses,  by 
eryptomerias.  The  Japanese  house  is  a  low  building,  of  one  or 
two  stories,  of  light  framework,  without  foundation,  and  with 
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a  heavy  roof.  The  latter  is  supported  on  wooden  posts  resting 
on  unhewn  stones.  Its  main  supporters  are  strong  beams, 
whidb  abreearefully  fitted  together.  The  roof  leans  Utaa  obtuse 
angle,  asarule  overhanpaocoslderably.  is,  in  the  case dwell- 
ing-houees,  simple,  m  the  case  of  temples  and  old  castles  gen- 
erally turned  upwards  toward  the  edge  as  in  Chinese  pagodas, 
in  the  villages  still  for  the  most  part  covered  with  stniw,  in  the 
towns  with  shingles  or  tiles.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in 
the  construction  and  covering  of  their  roofs  the  Japanese  dis- 
play great  skill,  and  that  the  thick  tile  or  straw  roof  has  a  care 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  it  which  we  frequently  miss  else- 
where. Parallel  to,  and  behind  the  row  of  posts  erected  at 
intervals  of  about  6  ft.,  upon  which  the  roof  rests,  runs  again  a 
second  row.  The  interval  of  3  ft.  between  the  two  is  intended 
for  a  veranda.  As  soon  as  the  heavy  roof  rests  upon  these  posts 


donehisworkand  the  finer  workmanship  of  tliecabinet-znaker 
UashiFmwno^a)  begins.  The  house,  therefore,  without  a  f oun- 
oatioQ^and  restingupoathe  corner-stones  from  2  to8ft.  above 
the  ground,  is  to  some  extent  in  the  air,  though  it  is  not  uncomr 
montoaddawaUafterwardsortoooverinthespaees  between 
the  corner-stones  with  planking. 

*  The  size  of  the  rooms,  indeed  the  whole  ground-plan  of  the 
houses,  is  determined  by  the  tatamiy^  or  rush  mats,  with  which 
the  boarded  floors  are  covered.  They  form,  without  exception, 
right  angles  of  6  ft.  in  length,  and  3  ft.  in  breadth,  and  are 
padded  on  the  under  side  to  a  thickness  of  an  inch  or  more  with 
straw  matwork  of  coarse  stuff,  and  bound  at  the  edges  with 
strips  of  stuff.  In  accordance  with  these,  rooms  of  4,  6, 8, 10, 
]2,etc.,matsaieBp(ikenof.  Theayentfenei^toftherooms  Is 
from  7i  to  9  ft;  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by /u- 
stima  partitM>ns,  wbien  mi^  be  opened  or  removed  altogether, 
miese  are  frames  or  shutters  of  thesise  of  the  tatamit  covered 
on  both  sides  with  stout  wall-paper  or  leoraftami  (in  well-to-do 
houses  even  with  gold  paper),  and  running  between  grooved 
beams.  The  space  of  from  2  to  4  ft.  broad  between  the  upper 
cross-beam  wnich  bounds  such  a  partition  wall  and  the  roof  is 
either  closed  and  painted  blue,  rose-colored,  or  white, or  is  fitted 
with  fine  and  artistically  carved  open  woodwork.  Besides  the 
divisions  of  the  rooms  just  mentioned,  which  is  involved  in  the 
plan  of  the  house,  there  is  another  still  more  movable  division, 
produced  by  beautiful  folding  screens  {hydbu).  The  Japanese 

*  The  best  tatami  are  made  of  wara,  or  rice-straw,  closely  bound  and 
braided  together,  constituting  their  tokot  or  bed ;  they  are  fastened  at  the 
borders  with  strips  of  cloth  (silk  in  the  case  of  mats  for  the  Imperial  house- 
hold), and  covered  and  held  fast  by  beautifully  woven  rush  mats  on  the 
upper  side  (omote).  The  Loochoo  Islands^  Bungo  and  other  provinces  of 
Kyushu,  and  above  all  Bingo  (in  Hiroshima  Prcfeoturo)  and  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  are  celebrate  for  their  rushes  and  mats.  Bingo-omoU  are 
VBiiMd  mM»  beliis  deaier  and  bandsomer  than  thoae  of  Bungo,  but  Urn 
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room's  receive  their  light  through  the  shoji.  These  are  shutters 
something  like  the/usuwa,  but  are  converted  by  finely  planed 
laths,  running  lengthways  and  crossways,  into  a  network  of 
squares,  over  which  tough  transparent  paper  is  pasted  from  the 
outside.  The  shojij  therefore,  represent  our  windows. 

*  The  veranda  is  open  throughout  the  day  in  fine  weather,  as 
are  the  looms  looking  upon  the  street:  but  in  the  evening  aad 
Inxainy  weather,  is  closed  by  the  so-ealled  rain-doors  (amodo), 
to  protect  the  house  from  intruders  and  the  paper  panes  from 
becoming  wet.  This  proteetion  consists  of  boards  runningin 
grooves,  and  fastened  from  within  by  a  bolt  in  the  last  of  them. 
If  any  one  desires  admission  into  an  ordinary  house,  he  goes 
up  to  the  shutter-door  and  calls  out,  ^^Gomen-nasai!  "  (I  beg 
your  pardon) ;  or,  leas  politely,  '^Moshi,  moshU^  (I  say,  I  say!) 
and  also  claps  his  hands,  upon  which  the  door  is  opened.  The 
best  rooms  are  always  found  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where 
the  veranda  leads  into  (the  little  garden.  At  the  side,  and 
feadlied  from  the  veranda  by  a  boarded  passage,  is  placed  the 
eloset.  Toward  the  street  generally  lies  the  living-room  of  the 
family,  and  not  unfreauently  also  the  kitchen,  which,  like  the 
rest  of  the  house,  is  wiuiout  a  chimney,  so  that  the  usual  fuel  — 
charcoal  prepared  from  oak  and  chestnut  wood  —  sometimes 
fills  all  the  dwelling-rooms  with  smoke^and  not.  unf requently 
affects  the  cleanliness  here  prevailing. 

*The  Japanese  rooms  lack  sufficient  privacy  and  anything 
like  comfort.  We  miss  in  them  chairs  and  tables,  beds  and 
otherthings.  The  native  does  not  need  them.  Heleayeshis^sia 
or  sMat  we  door,  so  as  not  to  soU  the  beautiful  mats,  and  is 
nevermore  comfortable  thanwhen  resting  upon  his  knees  and 
heels.  There  are  but  two  articles  of  furniture  indispensable  to 
him  —  the  Wyachi  and  the  iahako-honf  i.e.,  the  fire-basin  and 
the  tobacco-tray.  The  hibachi  is  a  portable  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  a  round  brazen  or  bronze  bowl,  or  a  wooden  box,  lined 
with  fireproof  clay  along  the  margin,  and  wood-ashes  in  the 
middle,  upon  which  are  placed  glowing  wood  embers.  The 
tabako-bon  is  a  tray  with  a  similar  arrangement  of  glowing- 
coal,  and  a  spittoon,  instead  of  which  a  piece  of  bamboo-cane  & 
often  employed.  The  hibachi  serves  the  purpose  of  lighting  a 
inpe  as  well  as  of  living  warmth.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
older  arrangement,  the  kotatsu^  a  large  square  opening  in  the 
floor,  which  is  half  filled  with  fireproof  clav  and  wood-ashos, 
like  a  hibachij  and  has  in  the  middle  a  little  heap  of  glowing 
coals,  seems  better  adapted.  Near  it,  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
covering  themselves  with  quilted  mattresses,  seek  protection 
against  the  cold  of  the  long  winter  nights.  In  many  rooms, 
especially  in  the  finest,  the  one  fixed  wail  forms  a  sort  of  recess. 
The  one  half  of  it  is  called  iokoncma*  The  floor  of  the  room  is 
hero  Mlaed  from  2  to  4  inches  high,  forawidthof  from  24  to 
MMhu^md  frequently  has  placed  upcm  it  two  vases  with 
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floworinp^  brflnrhes  of  some  favorite  plant  ;  between  thom  for- 
merly stood  the  katana-kakej  or  sword-rest.  The  wall  l)ehind 
it  is  derorated  with  a  kakemono.  The  second  half  of  the  wall 
foriiib  a  bay,  occupied  by  small  cupboards  with  sliding  doors, 
and  black  lacquered  chests,  to  receive  the  bedding,  which  is 
only  taken  out  immediately  before  bedtime.  TbiB  consists  of 
(1)  the  futon  f  or  mattress,  tightly  stuffed  with  cotton  or  silk 
wadding;  (2)  the  kaimaki,  or  night-dress,  a  sort  of  caftan  with 
wide  sleeves,  which  in  winter  is  also  stoutly  wadded ;  and 
(8)  the  makura,  or  pillow.  This  is  a  small  stool  without  feet, 
havin^^  a  crescent-shaped  piece  cut  out,  and  covered  by  a  pil- 
low-slip of  paper  or  cotton.  Covered  with  the  kaimdki  (in 
which  the  fleas  are  said  to  make  themselves  very  much  at 
home),  stretched  upon  the  f  uton,  which  is  spread  out  immedi- 
ately on  the  UUami  (also  said  to  be  a  happy  hunting-ground  for 
nomi),  resting  with  the  back  of  the  necK  in  the  sactdle  of  the 
makura  (the  adamantine  rigidity  of  which  is  distressing  to  fot^ 
eigners),  the  Japanese  enjoys  his  repose,  while  the  eictended 
mosouito-net  sheitefs  him  from  the  omnipresent  ka* 

*  The  rooms  are  illuminated  at  night  by  paper  lamps  (andon) 
orrdsoku  (randies  of  vegetable  tallow),  find  by  a  large  standing 
paperlanternin  which  the  a/if/on  burns  (  juietly.  Electric  lights 
and  kerosene  lamps  are  now  commonly  used  in  the  larger  cities. 
In  one  room  of  every  Japanese  house  is  the  domestic  altar,  i 
kami-danaf  or  sacred  shrine,  a  wooden  Shinto  temple  in  mini- 
ature, in  which,  among  otner  things,  are  kept  little  tablets 
bearing  the  names  of  the  gods,  before  which  the  master  of  the 
house  every  dav  performs  his  devotions.  T!u  space  between 
the  boarded  and  papered  ceiling  and  the  roofs  of  houses  isusu* 
ally  inhabited  bv  rats,  which  at  night  visit  the  sleeping-roome, 
devour  the  stearine  randies,  and  otherwise  make  themselves 
troublesome.  In  the  country  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part 
detached,  while  in  the  towns  one  wooden  structure  immedi- 
ately succeeds  another,  winch  causes  a  great  risk  from  fire. 
Apart  from  this  the  construction  of  the  Japanese  house  ia  un- 
doubtedly ill-adapted  to  the  climate.  Though  it  secures  cool, 
airy  apartments  in  the  heat  of  summer,  during  the  much  longer 
oold  winter,  it  affords  no  adequate  protection  against  the  cold 
air  which  everywhere  penetrates  through  tne  joints  and 
chinks. 

*  The  slight  structures  in  which  trades-folk  carry  on  their 
business,  are  wooden  edifie*  s,  generally  of  2  stories  and  occa- 
sionally of  3,  their  front  room  completely  exposed  to  the  street, 
or  separated  from  it  by  a  curtain  formed  of  strips  of  linen,  and 
their  back  rooms  opening,  by  means  of  paper-covered  slidini^- 
doorsy  on  a  miniature  garden.  At  night  these  houses  are  her* 
meti<»IIy  sealed  by  wooden  sUding-doors,  so  that  whatever 
might  be  claimed  for  their  method  of  construction  as  allowing 
the  atmo^here  to  percolate  freely  during  the  daytime,  they 
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become  oppressively  close  and  insanitary  when  closed  for  the 
night.  Strange  to  say,  too,  the  members  of  the  family  seldom, 
and  the  servants  never,  sleep  in  the  second  story,  where  air 
mightbeadmitted  without  giving  access  to  thieves.  Thus,  for 
some  at  any  rate  of  its  inmates,  a  Japanese  residence  is  always 
esaentiaUY  unwholesome  in  summer  owing  to  def eetive  yenti- 
Ifttion.  Further,  it  fNPomotes  immodesty  and  therefore  im* 
morality;  for  in  its  stifling  atmosphere  aU  ooyering  at  night 
becomes  unendurable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  paper  sliding* 
doors  are  quite  ineffective  to  segregate  one  room  from  another. 
Yet  another  grave  defect  of  the  Japanese  house  is  that  it  acts 
like  a  cupping-machine  to  draw  up  noxious  vapors  from  the 
soil.  For  the  floors  being  closely  constructed  so  as  to  prevent 
the  overlaid  mats  from  decaying,  and  the  ground  underneath 
being  left  in  its  natural  state,  its  miasmal  exhalations  hnd 
ready  access  to  the  chambm  above.  Ndther  can  it  truly  be 
said  that  a  Japanese  house  is  remarkable  for  deanliness.  It 
eertainly  looks  clean,  because  the  neat  matSj  the  well-polished 
veranda,  the  knotless  timbers,  and  the  white  paper  give  an 
impression  of  purity  and  careful  preservation.  But  these  veiy 
mats  which  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  general  effect'  of  tidi- 
ness are  incomparable  dirt  traps.  They  are  not  removed  for 
cleaning  purposes  more  than  twice  a  year,  in  many  houses  not 
more  than  once,  and  an  almost  incredible  quantity  of  dirt  is 
thus  found  to  have  accumulated  beneath  them  and  in  their 
interstices.  So  long,  however,  as  the  Japanese  sits  and  sleeps 
upon  the  floor,  he  must  have  mats.  And  he  must  also  have  the 
^areoal-buming  brazier,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  unwhole« 
some  element  in  his  life,  whether  he  bends  over  it  inhaling  its 
carbonio-acid  fumes,  or  plaoes  it  under  his  quilt  to  warm  his 
feet.' 

The  ankaf  a  small  box  in  which  live  charcoal  is  kept,  and 
which  is  put  under  the  f  utons  in  winter,  is  unhealthy  and 
besides  suffocating  many  babies,  is  said  to  be  responsible  for 
25%  of  the  fires  which  devastate  the  cities  with  such  appall- 
ing frequency.  The  flimsy  character  of  the  average  house  is 
demoimlrated  in  these  fires,  which  bum  by  thousands.  As  a 
rule  more  attention  is  paid  to  satin-surfaced  boards  and  care* 
f  ul  joinery  in  a  native  house  than  to  hygiene  or  solidity.  For- 
eign influence  is,  however,  producing  a  great  change  in  the 
architecture  of  the  larger  cities ;  the  employment  of  bricks  and 
iron  as  building  materials  (even  marble)  is  increasing  steadily, 
and  these  with  stone  are  replacing  wood  in  the  houses  of  those 
who  can  afford  them.  In  the  newer  structures  the  Oriental 
inheritance  expresses  itself  in  domes  and  spires,  copper- 
sheathed,  and  resembling  in  shape  those  of  Persia  and  India. 
It  is  s^d  that  Uim  1$  no  danger  from  asphyxiation  whm  the 
ioflr  gmdsB  of  d^areoa]  are  used  in  the  sleeping-rooms  of  native 
iHMMb  Abo  that  the  big  spiders  (kumo)  so  often  seen  are 
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harmless.  The  Japanese  walls  have  not  only  ears  but  eyes,  and 
the  foreigner  not  unfrequently  sees  one  of  these  looking  in- 
tently at  him  through  a  small  hole  in  the  paper  of  the  skoji. 
Occasionally  one  may  detect  a  finger  in  the  act  of  making  sueh 
a  hole,  or  enlarging  one  already  made.  The  paper  is  fixed  to 
the  framework  so  tightly  that  when  a  hole  is  made  in  it  a  sud* 
den  explosive  report  is  heard.  To  obviate  this  the  ti^  of  tha 
finger  is  usually  moistened,  then  a  slight  twisting  motion  en« 
ables  the  hole  to  be  made  quite  noisdessly« 

Godowns  (from  the  Malay  godonQy  a  warehouse),  or  store- 
houses (dozo),  differ  from  ordinary  houses  in  that  they  are 
rendered  fireproof  by  plastered  walls.  The  prototype  of 
those  now  in  use  is  believed  to  have  become  popular  with 
Kyoto  merchants  in  the  13th  cent. 

Furnished  Houses  are  nearly  always  to  be  rented  in  cities 
like  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  or  Kobe,  and  persons  intending  to 
remain  in  Japan  for  a  long  time  may  find  them  advantageous.  , 
As  a  role  they  are  let  (consult  the  daily  newspapers  (or  adver-  | 
tfsemeHts)  bv  well-to-do  foreign  residents  leavmg  for  Europe 
or  Amei;ica  for  a  6-12  months'  furlough.  The  serVants  and 
all  the  family  belongingi  are  customarilv  turned  over  to  the 
lessee,  and  one  takes  possession  of  the  house  in  the  smooth 
running  order  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  left  at  the  end  of 
the  stipulated  time.  In  many  cases  carriages  and  horses  are  i 
included.  Generally  speaking,  the  servants  are  trustworthy  ' 
and  tractable,  and  in  cases  where  they  have  been  in  the  house 
for  years  and  are  left  practically  in  charge  by  the  master,  with 
tnstanclaons  to  be  on  thmr  good  behavior,  they  do  not  betrav 
their  trust,  and  foreigners  mid  the  experience  a^eeable.  Such 
aliousdioid  ^1  almost  run  itself,  generally  with  a  total  ab- 
sence of  care  or  worry  on  the  part  of  the  stranger,  who  may 
enter  with  his  trunks  and  find  his  bath  prepared  and  his  break- 
fast about  ready  to  serve;  and  leave  6  or  12  months  later  by 
merely  loading  his  luggage  into  a  cart  and  bidding  the  servants 
ood-bye.  A  well-furnished,  attractive,  detached  house  with  a 
ower-garden  can  sometimes  be  rented  completely  furnished 
and  equipped  with  servants  for  150-200  yen  a  month,  or  more 
in  proportion  to  the  size,  location,  and  furnishings.  A  retinue 
of  servants  (cook,  house-boy ,  amahy  gardener,  and  coolie)  may 
cost  a  total  of  100  uen  more,  while  the  food  will  vary  with  the 
taste  and  requirements  of  the  lessee.  400-500  yen  should 
easOy  cover  the  monthly  cost  of  living  (modestly)  for  2-3  |>er- 
sons.  While  the  Japanese  pay  3-5  yen  for  a  cook;  5-7  yen  for  a 
seamstress;  7-15  yen  for  a  good  amah,  etc.,  foreigners  are 
expected  to  pay  more.  An  experienced  Chinese  butler  will  cost 
27-30  yen  a  month;  a  good  Japanese  boy,  15-30  yen;  a  coolie, 
15  yen ;  amah,  17-20  yen ;  cook  {ryorinin,  or  cook-sa70»  30  yen  ; 
coachman  (beitd).  30  y&n.  Carriages  can  be  tented  from  the 
liTOty-stable  at  about  60  yen  a  month.  The  monthly  rate  (at 
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the  stable)  for  boarding  a  hone  and  keeping  the  carriage  in 

trim  is  40  ym.  Fee  to  the  bettdy  5  yen. 

If  servants  are  well  treated  and  are  not  scolded,  they  will 
serve  one  with  extraordin§,ry  devotion,  and  in  a  manner  that 
will  be  a  revelation  to  Americans.  By  having  cook-sari  present 
his  account  (for  all  kitchen  expenses)  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  submit  daily  a  list  of  the  things  he  may  like  to  have,  the 
mistress  need  never  enter  the  kitchen,  nor  know  until  she  is 
served  what  is  to  be  placed  on  the  dining-tabie.  If  she  is  ex- 
peetbg  friends,  be  tliere  two  or  a  dozen,  she  has  but  to  tell  the 
eook  the  number  inyited,  and  the  style  of  meal  wanted ,  and  it 
viU  be  served  promptly  and  in  many  cases  as  daintily  and 
BumptuooBly  as  the  most  exacting  could  wish.  Poverty  has 
taught  many  of  the  Japanese  an  economy  that  serves  excel- 
lently where  one  has  a  limited  income ;  while  a  natural  aptitude 
combined  with  inherent  skill  enable  many  cooks  to  prepare 
dishes  that  would  delight  the  soul  of  a  French  chef.  Servants 
prefer  their  own  food  to  that  of  the  foreigner,  and  eat  it,  the 
while  saving  all  the  left-overs  from  the  table  to  be  worked  up 
faito  attraeSve  and  appetizing  dishes  for  the  next  meal.  A 
boosemaid's  work  is  oiten  done  by  the '  boy/  the  anuth  serving 
as  a  child^s  nurae  or  as  madame's  maid. 

Pensbnsrenlanff  unfurnished  houses  are  often  able  to  furnish 
them  cheaply  and  quickly  through  the  auction-sales  which  are 
a  feature  of  the  port  cities.  Foreign  residents  leaving  Japan 
dispose  of  their  belongings  through  this  medium,  or,  if  assured 
of  a  better  price,  sell  their  furnishings  complete  to  the  second- 
hand stores.  Advertisements  of  both  appear  in  the  daily  news- 
^pers  in  English.  Foreigners  rarely  employ  the  services  of  the 
leuin  (Employment  Agency,  or  die  Agent)  when  they  need 
senraats,  but  inquire  aoout  among  their  friends.  The  Keian 
hM — an  old  woman  who  makes  it  a  business  to  get  servants 
foTone — issomctimesuseful.  A  small  present  now  and  then  to 
trusted  servants  keeps  them  contented  and  faithful. 

The  concierge,  that  bane  of  life  in  France,  the  janitor,  and 
other  necessary  evils  in  so-called  civilized  countries,  are  un- 
known in  Japan  where  the  servant  problem  is  no  problem,  and 
housekeeping  is  perhaps  easier  than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world.  The  stranger  may  like  to  remember  that  in  Japan 
servants  regard  their  master  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  ty- 
nnt,  and  the  feeling  is  soon  reciprocated.  If  one  detects  a 
■want  in  a  fault,  it  is  better  to  have  it  out  with  the  offoider 
at  once ;  for  if  one  overlooks  it,  the  result  may  prove  disastrous 
todisoipliiie.  The  desire  to  take  servants  home  with  one,  to 
America  or  England,  is  often  rendered  impossible  by  the 
diflBculties  placed  in  the  way  (particularly  in  the  case  of 
amahs)  by  the  authorities,  who  maintain  a  strict  surveillance 
on  all  native  women  who  leave  the  country.  Information 
under  Uiis  head  is  obtainable  at  one's  consulate.        •  ^  i 
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Tips  (sdhana).  The  tippin^^  system  hm  yet  to  attain  In 
Japan  and  on  the  Pacific  Oc(  an  the  shameless  tyranny  that 
characterizes  it  in  Europe  and  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Chinese 
*  boys '  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  ships,  and  the  Japanese  on 
those  of  the  Toyo  Ki&en  Kaisha  are  not  permitted  to  solicit 
tips,  and  are  usually  grateful  for  much  smaller  fees  than  those 
often  demanded  by  the  greedy  and  presumptuous  servants 
(covetouBingrateBwhosucoeBafuUypoiaciii  the  pleasure  of  a  trip 
abroad)  on  transatlantic  liners  ana  in  European  hotels.  It  is 
customary,  but  is  not  obligatory,  to  give  the  deck-boy  on  a 
transpacific  ship  $1 ;  the  table-boy  $2 ;  cabin-boy  $2;  boots  $1 ; 
bath-boy  $  1 ;  and  the  stewardess  (if  her  services  are  com- 
manded) $2,  —  all  in  American  money.  The  9-17  days' 
voya^^e  thus  eosts  one  $9,  or  less  than  5%  of  the  regular  fare 
on  the  best  ships.  —  No  definite  schedule  has  been  applied  to 
tipping  in  Japan,  since  many  Japanese  in  lowly  positions 
hav(^  too  much  pride  to  sell  their  self-respect  for  money  they 
have  not  earned.  When  a  Japanese  can  do  a  foreigner  a 
courteous  service,  it  is  done  usually  in  an  ungrudging  man- 
ner, and  not  for  the  sake  of  financial  reward.  The  Chinese 
'  pidgin '-English  cumahaw  (according  to  OUeBf  the  Amoy 
pronunciation  of  Chinese  kan  way,  '  grateful  thanks')  is  the 
word  used  b^  Chinese  servants  for  a  tip.  The  customarjr 
tip  for  a  foreigner  in  a  hotel  In  Japan  is  1  yen  a  week  to  eaea 
of  his  servants  —  table-,  room-,  and  bath-boy.  Americans 
are  gradually  upsetting  this  easily  supportable  arrangemeiit> 
but  the  traveler  who  does  not  fee  in  excess  of  this  amount 
makes  it  easier  for  those  who  follow  him.  Many  native  serv- 
ants prefer  presents  {miyage)  to  tips,  as  Japan  is  'a  land  of 
present  making.'  It  remains  to  besaid  that  in  Japan,  blaekmaH 
IS  never  resorted  to  to  extort  tips,  and  that  hotel  proprietors 
discountenance,  rather  than  favor,  the  giving  of  big  tips  to 
their  servants.  The  writer  makcb  it  a  puiiit  to  abide  by  no  ar- 
bitrary rule  fixed  by  any  hotel  or  steamship  company,  but  to 
fee  in  strict  accordance  with  the  service  rendered.  Tips  are  not 
expectedby  railway-men  and  a  hoetof  others  to  whom  thware 
^ven  in  Efurope,  and  least  of  all  by  Japanese  holding  official 
positions  of  any  kind .  Pride  of  race  and  position  often  extends 
to  the  lowest  among  the  Japanese,  and  on  this  lower  rung  of  the 
social  ladder  the  native  shibboleth  of  courtesy  andhelpfulneeB 
is  oftentimes  the  most  in  evidence. 

Laundry  {unidcu)  is  done  excellently  and  at  reasonable 
prices  by  Japanese  women.  In  some  of  the  country  villages, 

where  starch  is  unobtainable,  the  work  is  apt  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  in  the  port  cities  it  is  done  better  (and  much  cheaper) 
than  in  America.  Kesi<leiits  customarily  pay  4  yen  for  100 
pieces  irrespective  of  size  —  handkerchiefs  and  collars  being 
counted  the  Raine  as  skirts  or  shirt-waists  or  coats.  The  hotels 
charge  from  5  to  6  yen  per  100,  and  some  will  present  lists  at  so 
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much  per  piece,  thus  making  the  cost  considerably  higher.  If 
the  traveler  finds  the  steam  laundries  (serUakuya)  patronized 
by  certain  of  the  hotels  too  destructive,  he  will  save  both  his 
ine  clothing  and  money  by  obtaining  from  some  resident  the 
ttme  of  a  good  IftundieoB* 

Hi  nan  of  Tour*  Tourist  Sodotlot*  CUouito.  SoiBoiit. 
HsaIHi.  What  to  Wear,  mats  to  Travelers. 

Han  of  Tour.  Of  the  fifteen  thousand  or  more  tourists  who 
visit  Japan  each  year  and  collectively  spend  50  million  yen 
there,  too  many  content  themselves  with  treading  the  beaten 
tracks  of  travel;  some  because  limited  for  time;  others  be- 
oause  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  to  penetrate  to  the  interior 
without  a  guide  is  impractioable  and  is  fraught  with  many  dis- 
mnforts;  and  still  others  who  think  that  a  few  of  the  places  . 
sontlgaoas  to  the  coast  exhaust  the  sights  of  the  Umpire.  The 
ideas  of  one  travder  as  to  what  is  and  is  not  worth  seeing  are 
likely  to  be  so  at  variance  with  those  of  another  that  it  is  dii^ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  plan  a  tour  that  would  fulfill  the 
requirements,  or  meet  with  the  approval,  of  even  a  limited 
number  of  persons  of  different  temperaments  and  aims.  In 
view  of  the  long  iourney  most  travelers  must  make  to  reach 
Japan,  they  should,  in  justice  to  themselves,  visit  as  many  as 
poflsibleof thsplaeesreaUyworthseeing.  WmleitismanifestJy 
impossible  to  estimate  correetly  the  taste  of  every  traveier  as 
ngsids  meritorious  sights,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Japanese  ideas  of  what  is  beautiful  often  clash  with  those  oC 
Occidentals,  who  should  take  with  a  large  gndn  of  salt  many 
of  the  flamboyant  eulogies  of  places  set  lorth  in  certain  of  the 
local  guidebooks.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  safe  axiom  that  a 
liberal  percentage  of  the  above-mentioned  places  are  not  worth 
the  time,  money,  or  effort  spent  in  reaching  them.  The  con- 
stant aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  point  out  and  describe  the 
loealities  and  objects  worth  seeing,  and  to  advise  the  traveler 
•Ssinst  others. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  things  which  one  ought  to  see  in  Japan, 
for  it  is  a  wonderland  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a 
felicitous  blend  of  the  cold  Northland  and  the  warm  semi- 
tropics;  of  Norway  and  New  Zealand ;  of  the  languorous,  lotus- 
eatmg  Orient,  and  the  virile,  materialistic  Occident.  It  is  a 
region  of  striking  contrastsand  puzzling  contradictions,  with  a 
fascination  peculiarly  its  own  —  one  which  grows  rather  than 
palls  upon  one.  Here  the  pine  and  the  bamboo  —  emblem.^  of 
willowy  grace  and  of  somber  strength — thrive  side  by  side, 
sad  hese  the  old  and  the  new—*  the  10th  and  the  20th  centuries 
—  sre  so  strangely  and  inextricably  blended  that  to  separate 
the  taion  were  impossible.  Barnyard  fowls  with  tails  14  ft. 

li^l^  and  ^ats  without  tails;  womw  with  jet-black  teeth  and 
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no  eyebrows;  shaven-pated  babies  and  bonzes;  big  wrestlen 

and  Dantam  chickens;  dwarf  trees  and  others  that  in  size  are 

brothers  to  the  giant  sequoias  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America, 
give  one  an  inkling  of  its  grotesquerics  —  as  do  the  charming 
people  themselves,  melancholy  by  instinct  and  inheritance, 
yet  with  faces  almost  perpetually  wreathed  in  smiles.  In  few 
countries  of  the  world  is  nature  so  piLilessly  savage,  yet  withal, 
so  delipjhtful,  and  in  few  does  she  express  her  elemental  pas- 
sions, and  varying  moods  in  so  remarkable  a  way.  Roaring, 
aereeching  volcanoes  that  vomi^  their  scorching  wrath  over 
miles  of  peaceful  valley-land,  and  sometimea  sluike  the  'EsDr 
pire  to  its  foundations  by  tndr  internal  and  ceaseless  con- 
mots,  dot  the  country  from  frigid  Yezo  at  the  N.  to  warm  iSo^ 
iuma  at  the  S.,  yet  some  of  them  rise  skyward  in  cones  so 

graceful  and  so  tenderly  beautiful  that  thousands  of  pilgrims 
om  the  remotest  limits  of  the  realm  believe  them  em- 
bodied spirits,  and  come  with  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  worship  and  ascend  thera.  On  their  flower-decked 
flanks,  warmed  by  the  subterranean  Bres  which  seem  never 
to  prow  cold,  are  some  of  the  {juaintest  health  resorts  im- 
aginable; perched  like  eagles'  nests  amid  ancient  groves  of 
noble  cryptomerias,  grotesque  pines,  and  myriad  deciduous 
trees  whence  one  may  look  down  past  smiling,  sunlit  plains 
and  valleys  tp  blue,  junk-flecked  seas  so  beautiful  that  one 
stands  spellbound  at  sight  of  them. 

'  Plunging  rivers  that  form  splendid  waterf allsi  cascades,  and 
rapids,  and  inland  seas  and  lakes  so  charming  that  thoseoi  few 
counmes  of  the  globe  can  aspire  to  vie  with  them»  are  frequent 
features  of  the  islands;  in  whose  ancient  groves  sit  gigantic 
bronze  Buddhas  and  barbarically  splendid  Buddhist  temples 
erected  more  than  amillenium  ago,  when  savage  hordes  ranged 
from  the  Bip^  Horn  to  Peru,  and  time  had  yet  to  mark  three 
handred  years  before  Columbus  could  be  born,  A  list  of  the 
many  curious  places  in  Japan  would  read  ahnost  like  a  compil- 
ation from  the  Aralnan  Isi2;hts.  Miniature  Niagaras,  Yosem- 
ites,  and  Yellowstones;  dui^licates  of  the  Terraces  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Hill  Stations  of  India,  are  scattered  promis- 
cuously tlu-oughout  the  islands,  where  the  Black  Fellows  of 
Austriuia  are  replaiSed  by  the  hairy  Ainus  of  Yezot  and  the 
shrines  of /«e.  of  Koya^n,  and  ascore  of  others  recall  those<^ 
Lourdes  ana  Arabia,  Benares*  and  Guadalupe.  Miniature 
surface  volcanoes  which  throw  out  boiling  mud,  scalding 
water,  and  blistering  steam,  whose  environing  crusts  are  so 
thin  and  unstable  that  an  unusual  pressure  of  the  foot  precipi- 
tates the  unwary  into  seething  firrs  below:  whistling?,  sputter- 
ing, spiteful  f^eysers,  sulphuric  f  unuiroh  s,  hikes  of  boiling  acid, 
gorges  reeking  of  pestiferous  f  u  nu  s  that  come  straight  from  the 
infernal  regions  —  all  these  vpri  table  hell-kitchens  are  so  com- 
mon that  they  scarcely  call  for  special  mention.  Not  unfre* 
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quently  the  traveler  in  Japan  comes  to  some  specifically  vol- 
canic region  where  the  people  of  an  entire  village  cook  their 
food  in  surface  holes  made  in  the  thin  and  treacherous  crust 
which  forma  their  earth;  in  others  he  wUl  be  lulled  toaleepby 
the  muffled  groaning  of  some  grouchy  volcano  and  awake  to 
find  the  houae-roof  white  with  the  ashes  or  the  small  stones 
which  the  uneasy  monster  has  spewed  out  in  the  night. 

Ashes  sometimes  fall  in  Toky6  from  the  volcanoes  at  the 
W.  and  N.,  and  in  dozens  of  native  villages  the  street  gutters 
run  perpetually  with  steaming  water  that  spurts  boiling 
from  the  adjacent  mountain-side  and  leaves  a  trail  of  iron-rust 
or  a  coat  of  sulphur-plush  wherever  it  goes.  In  such  places 
(notably  IkcLOf  Kusatsu,  etc. ;  see  the  index)  the  water  is  piped 
into  the  houses,  whioce  it  pours  direct  into  the  primitive  baths, 
and  thus  enables  the  stranger  to  get  a  bit  nearer  to  nature's 
heart  than  he  has  perchance  been  before.  On  misting  days, 
iriica  the  clouds  hang  low  and  prevent  the  steam  from  rising, 
certain  of  these  towns  look  like  transplanted  bits  of  the  infer- 
nal region,  and  the  low-hanging  stench  of  plutonian  sulphur 
fmnes  which  brood  above  them  do  not  detract  from  the  simile. 
Here,  too,  as  well  as  in  many  similar  places  in  Japan,  one  may 
witness  the  somewhat  curious  and  unusual  (to  Occidentals) 
spectacle  of  scores  of  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  plump 
and  wrinkled,  charming  and  otherwise,  bathing  promiscuoualy, 
butoveratepping  in  no  wiae  the  modesty  of  nature.  There  are 
nuw  such  baths  in  Japan;  at  Beppu  one  may  see  almost  anv 
nonmer  of  innocent  nude  bathers  stretched  on  the  beach^  with 
piles  of  healing  sand  scattered  over  them;  wlulein  the  adjacent 
bath-houses  the  scene  is  decidedly  haremesque.  At  some  of  the 
hot-spring  resorts  in  the  mountains,  the  near-by  gorges  ring 
and  echo  ceaselessly  to  the  pulsing  and  thumping  of  suppressed 
natural  forces.  The  sputtering,  blistering  jets  of  water  that 
jerk  out  of  the  hillsides  are  chased  by  angry,  hissing  clouds  of 
Boarifving  steam  that  at  times  screech  like  raucous  power- 
whktlfis,  and  drown  the  sibilant  sound  of  the  dry  but  super- 
heated winds  that  stream  from  venomous  f umaroies  where  the 
fevrer-smitten  soil  shows  ominous,  (Rowing  red  heat  in  the 
cracks  a  lew  inches  belowthe  surface.  In  this  land  most  of  the 
volcanoes  are  easily  accessible,  and  often  within  a  short  stroll 
of  the  hotel  one  may  stand  at  the  rim  of  some  gasping,  dying 
crater,  and,  while  gazing  down  into  nature's  restless  glowing 
workshop,  applaud  its  futile  efforts  to  send  the  white-hot  fire 
high  enough  to  chastise  irreverent  spectators.  The  Japanese 
Aow  such  disregard  for  some  of  the  volcanoes  that  they  live 
Sidhavetheirbdngwitbintheveiywallsbftliecraters  them- 
leifiBs.  At  Aaic^4im  upward  of  a  hundred  villages  dot  the  inner 
dopes  of  the  once  gigantic  vent  whose  intamta  fires  are  slowly 
cooling,  but  which  still  have  strength  enough  to  smoke  ince»- 
ant|f  and  occasionally  to  dart  up  flames  that  scorch  impru* 
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dent  investigators.  Not  far  from  this  intensely  interesting 
spot  18  the  quaittt  little  town  of  Takeda,  in  a  tort  of  Happv 
Vallev  reached  through  forty  or  more  tunnels  cut  through 

the  old  crater  wall. 

So  yaried  is  the  Japanese  climate  that  while  flowers  are 
blooming  on  the  E.  or  Pacific  Coast,  beyond  the  great  barrier 
range  which  forms  thebackboneof  thomiiin  islimd,  near  the  W. 
coast,  overlooking:  ihc  Japan  Sea  and  dist  ant  Siberia,  the  land 
is  often  buried  under  from  10  to  20  ft.  of  snow.  Here  one  may 
witness  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  town  literally  buried  out  of 
sight,  with  sleighs  traveling  on  the  snow-crust  above  the 
stimts,  higher  than  the  house-tops.  The  inhabitants  circulate 
bdow  through  mole-like  tunnels,  and  beneath  arcades  built 
with  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  snow  and  pennrtting  the 
people  to  conduct  their  daily  business  despite  the  elements* 
The  Kuro-^hiwOy  that  warm  stream  which  flows  past  the  Japan- 
ese iplands  to  KrtmrhnfJca  and  the  Parifir  Coast  of  Amenea,  and 
which  perehance  carrird  on  its  dark  bosom  (comp.  p.  cxKd) 
the  prototypes  of  the  first  Americans,  makes  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Japan  a  floral  paradise  where  the  horticulturist's 
ancient  and  wonderful  art  attains  its  finest  achievement. 
Whole  mountain-sides,  gorges^  lowlands,  and  plains  are  car- 
peted at  times  with  grace£uriUiesK}f«*the-vaUey,  wild  wbtaria. 
oolumbinet  flaming  asaleas,  clematis,  ferns,  and  such  a  host  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  that  a  book  would  be  needed  to 
catalogue  them.  It  is  essentially  a  land  of  plum,  peach,  pear, 
and  cherry  blossoms,  and  one  where  acres  and  acres  of  iris 
and  lotus  and  chrysant  hcmunis  1)(  deck  the  country  in  season, 
and  where  in  autumn  the  iull-slopes  are  so  scarlet  with  turn- 
ing maples  that  they  resemble  volcanoes  turned  wrong-side- 
out.  The  wild  flowers  of  Ikao  and  other  mt.  resorts  are 
almost  as  numerous  and  as  charming  as  those  of  Cape  Town* 
Perched  amid  some  of  these  floral  groves,  at  vantage-pointa 
whence  ravishins  and  romantic  seascapes  are  visible,  are  the 
gorgeous  mausmea  of  the  dead  ahdguns ;  richly  and  bar- 
barically  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculptures,  demons 
and  gilaed  dragons,  and  with  oratories  equipped  with  all 
the  glittering  paraphernalia  of  Indian  Buddhism;  entranc- 
ing in  its  Oriental  .suggestiveness,  and  of  a  fascinating  mys- 
ticism. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  classify  all  the  beauty  spots, 
for  they  are  legion ;  to  be  seen  at  their  best,  many  of  them  must  i 
be  visited  at  certain  seasons,  when  they  flame  like  gorgeoua  i 
sunsets  before  retiring  into  temporary  eclipse.  It  thushappena 
that  months  can  be  spent  in  Japan  without  exhausting  its  at- 
tractions. Months  must,  in  fact,  be  spent  here  if  the  traveler 
would  see  it  in  all  its  seasonal  moods,  for  art  is  so  leagued  with 
nature  that  every  month  has  it?  pperial  eaptivating  cliarm. 
The  lustrous  blue  skies  that  produce  mild,  sunny,  brilUa&t 
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hoLdtmhom T5ky5  to  KyOshQ, oftentimeeeoax  out  the  Feb. 
pbm  blooms  before  their  time,  and  they  are  quickly  followed 
hy  the  peach  blossoms  in  March ,  the  pear  and  cherry  blooms  of 
April  (when  the  land  is  a  veritable  paradise),  the  gorgeous 
wistaria  of  May,  the  irises  of  winsome  June,  the  regal  peonies  of 
July,  the  sultana-like  lotuses  of  Aug.,  the  stately  chrysanthe- 
mumsof  Sept.  and  Oct.,  the  wonderful  maples  of  Nov.  and  the 
clear,  flower-flecked  Indian-summer-like  days  of  crisp  Decem- 
ber. Interspersed  are  a  host  of  other  flowers  and  picturesque 
k^6nh  that  are  alwa^  a  delight  to  the  stranger.  In  some 
dfafaricts  flowers  l^oom  in  the  open  all  the  year  round,  as  the 
so-called  winter  of  the  Pacific  Coast  south  of  Tokyo  is  naught 
hot  a  polite  term  to  express  a  season  of  bright,  fresh,  brilliaat 
days,  and  sharp»  sleepful  nights.  For  weeks  in  the  spring  a 
lovely  opalescent  haze  is  apt  to  veil  the  snow-crowned  peaks, 
rendering  views  of  them  imf)08sible.  Thus  many  a  traveler  to 
Japan  in  spring  sees  nothing  at  all  of  Fuji-san  or  the  other 
cloud-cappHed  giants  of  the  Central  llange  —  unless,  indeed,  he 
sets  himself  to  watch  constantly  and  chances  to  get  a  fugitive 
glimpse  of  them  between  passing  cloud  groups.  Nikk5  is  in- 
sinded  In  the  itinerary  of  almost  every  traveler  to  Japan,  but 
uliosoefver  sees  it  in  spring  and  fails  to  return  in  the  summer 
•ad  penetrate  to  beautiful  and  restful  Ckiuenn;  to  the  still 
more  distant  Fumoto,  and  thence  onward  over  the  Konsei  Pass 
to  Ikao ;  or  fails  even  to  see  it  in  autumn  when  it  is  clad  in  its 
aearlet  coat  of  turning  maples,  or  in  winter  when  it  lies 
white  and  still  beneath  its  snowy  mantle  of  royal  ermine,  can- 
not be  said  to  know  it.  Nor  does  one  appreciate  the  full  beauty 
of  the  splendid  waterfalls  of  the  region,  which  thunder  in  their 
Bommer  solitudes  but  are  hushed  and  frozen  in  winter. 

Although  the  Japanese  class  MaftusMnia,  Miyajima,  and 
Amant^athiiaie  as  the  'Thrbb  GsbatSiokes,'  two  at  least  of 
ttne  aonrkei  (3  scenes  or  views)  are  apt  not  to  prove  such  to ' 
tile  average  Occidental*  MatauMmay  unquestionably  the 
loveliest  of  the  trio,  possessesan  irresistit)le charm,  but  theman 
from  the  forceful  and  mightv  West  usually  regards  the  rugged 
beauty  of  the  little-traveled  Hokkaido,  with  its  strange,  sad- 
faced  Ainu  (lees  of  a  mysterious  aboriginal  race),  its  entrancing 
seacoasts  and  views,  its  primeval,  grizzly-bear  haunted  forests, 
and  its  spouting  volcanoes  and  semi-arctic  characteristics,  of 
agualifitot  of  greater  interest:  likewise  theincomparable  NikkS 
mth  its  barfoarically  sfdendia  mausolea  and  its  groves  of  won- 
dhl'iill  trees.  The  graceful  and  beguiling  charm  of  old  Ky6to. 
—  the  practically  unchanged  imperial  eitv  where  the  heart  of 
Old  Japan  beat  for  upward  of  a  thousand  years,  —  or  that  of 
somnolent  but  historic  Nara ,  with  its  unique  museum  and  its 
colossal  bronze  Buddha,  makes  a  singularly  strong  appeal. 
Many  ,  too,  will  want  to  go  again  and  again  to  Kamakura,  the 
sometime  Ashikaga  capital;  to  see  its  wonderful  DaibuUu; 
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fsarv Enoshimaf  its  pendent  pearl ;  and  the  glory  of  iia  seacoast 
backed  by  the  peerless  Fuji-san.  The  very  permanence  of  these 
and  many  other  places  in  Japan  appeab  to  the  materialistic 
westerner,  much  more  than  the  somewhat  fuiptive  charms  of 
the  san-keij  which  are  dependent  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the 
-adjaoent  sea  to  enhance  their  feminine  graces.  The  stem  but 
majestic  outlines  of  oprt;iin  of  the  stupendous  volcanic  ranges 
whose  sublimely  beautiful,  sky-sc  raping  ramparts  reluctantly 
doff  their  arctic  caps,  and  the  trembling,  agonizing  volcanoes 
themselves  are  infinitely  more  sugg^tive  of  strength  and  pur- 
pose than  the  softer  charms  of  the  languorous  Lake  of  Omi,  or 
even  the  exquisite  but  capricious  Inland  Sea.  Peaceful  K>hojif 
tucked  awav  in  its  halM orgotten  fold  ciFvgi*M  sweeping  skirte, 
has  a  singular  trick  of  gripping  the  heart  of  the  nature-lover 
and  of  luring  him  back  to  the  winsome  bosom  of  its  almost 
fathomless  lake;  and  few  indeed  are  the  travelers  who,  having 
once  seen  Ikao  and  Haruna,  Kusatsu  and  Karuizawa,  Aso-san 
and  the  Riviera^likeBeppUi  but  wish  to  return  to  them  over 
and  over  again. 

Most  travelers  to  Japan  will  wish  to  see  one  at  least  of  the 
great  white  feudal  castles  —  those  massively  fortified  and 
moat-encircled  structures  which  make  such  spendidly  im- 
posing pictures  in  the  green  landscape,  and  which  apeak  so 
eloquently  of  ahligun  and  aamvraif  and  of  the  ranin  and  waiv 
riors  of  the  olden  days.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  aceesdble 
of  these  is  at  Nagoya^  and  the  immense  atnicture,  when  seen, 
makes  a  lasting  impression.  The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the 
a^e-old  fascinations  of  this  singularly  fittrartive  land;  one 
which  has  gained  the  good  will  of  peaceful  and  progressive  na- 
tions by  the  urbanity  of  its  people;  its  pleasing:  luitional  life; 
the  proud  position  wliich  its  honorable  governuient  occupies 
on  the  world  s  sta^e;  the  irresistible  allurements  of  its  temples, 
gardens,  mountains,  and  seas;  and  its  acknowledged  su- 
premacy in  those  gentle  arts  and  refinements  which  sweeten 
existence  and  add  to  its  amenity. 

Few  countries  of  the  world  pc^ess  a  past  so  far-reaching  and 
a  history  more  inteM»ting  than  that  of  Japan*  And  in  few 
countries  are  there  so  many  existing  relics  of  the  early  years  of 
the  nation's  life.  Not  many  peoples  cling  as  pertinaciously  to 
the  old  customs'  as  do  the  Nipponese,  and  many  of  these  are 
inextricably  and  picturesquely  interwoven  in  their  daily  lives. 
Almost  every  street  of  a  Japanese  town  is  as  suggestive  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  it  is  of  the  20th  century,  and  this  mediaeval 
flavor  usimlly  possesses  a  special  charm  for  the  Westerns. 
The  mt.  peaks,  the  valleys,  the  ancient  groves,  the  tempke, 
lakes,  casdee,  amd  palaces  ate  all  steep^  in  mytholo|nr  or 
storied  romance,  while  petrogpraphic  reminders  of  the  tmiglit 
history  of  the  people  exist  in  many  iamB  —  stone  or  bronse 
lanterns,  statuary  or  monuments  of  warrioiB  and  boaaeB,  ete. 
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If  they  do  not  look  down  from  every  hillHide,  th^y  are  always 
to  be  found  turk^'d  away  in  sacred  thickets,  in  caves  or  in  val- 
leys, on  islands,  and  even  on  the  loftiest  mt.  tops. 

in  raost  countries  *  the  penalty  of  travel  is  to  find  things  not 
quite  those  of  our  dreams''  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
Japan ;  for  of  all  the  brilliant  empires  of  the  opulent  East  it  is 
Dtf baps  tiie  moot  attraetive  ana  tiie  most  satisfyinj;.  Many 
nndit  all  too  satisfying,  and  are  thus  lemindedof  the  mp^ificaiit 
dietnm,  'trayding  is  one  of  the  saddest  pleasures  in  life/  For 
to  see  Japan  and  leam  its  charm  is  equivalent  to  drinking  the 
waters  of  Guadalupe;  the  craving  to  return  is  implanted,  and 
it  clamcm  to  be  appeased.  Perhaps  in  no  country  of  the  world 
is  there,  within  the  samo  narrow  limits,  so  much  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  interesting,  and  so  many  readily  accessible  sights.  Its 
museums  and  art  galleries,  its  temples  and  mausolea,  are  rich 
in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  ages;  and  as  a  fitting  corol- 
lary '  life  in  Japjan  is  something  so  placid  and  kindly  ana  gentle 
that  it  is  just  like  one  of  those  dreams,  in  which  everybody  is 
good-natured  about  everything/ 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  l^AiiPiNa  In  Japan,  one 
mdi^tanately  better  known  to  the  smewy  and  endunng  Brit- 
wkar  and  Gennan  than  to  the  time-b^prudging,  oomf  ort-seek- 
iof  Ameriean — who  too  often  feels  that  where  a  jinriki  can't 
gOt  he  won't  go.  It  is  indubitably  true  that  the  traveler  who 
eomesto  Japan  unprepared  to  walkover  some  of  its  lofty  mt* 
passes,  and  to  penetrate  on  foot  to  some  of  the  remote  places 
y^t  untouched  by  the  blighting  hand  of  proprress,  —  for  a  first- 
:.\nd  glimpse  of  one  of  the  quaintestcivilizations  the  world  has 
produced ,  — loses  something  which  the  sometime  treaty-ports 
cannot  make  up  to  him  —  for  the  heterogeneous  treaty-ports 
no  more  reflect  the  life  of  rural  Nippon  than  Barcelona  does 
that  of  Andalucla,  or  Paris  that  of  Provence.  Those  who  love 
to  view  the  world  from  its  high  and  wild  places  will  hnd  the 
psnoiamasy  which  the  eye  toveys  from  manvof  the  fpreat  ele- 
TBlions  of  the  Japanese  mts.,  so  entrancingiy  beautiful  that^ 
metaphorically  speaking,  they  would  send  the  blood  courBine 
ind  tmgling  through  the  veins  of  a  stone  Buddha.  For  a  fuu 
snd  complete  enjojrment  of  these  trips  one  should  start  prac- 
tically baggageless,  oare-free,  and  happy,  with  a  heart  attuned 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  universe,  and  with  unchecked  joy  bub- 
bling up  from  the  soul.  The  man  who  will  be  oblivious  to  slight 
T>*»r«oYial  discomforts,  w^ho  will  sing  the  rollicking  songs  of  his 
youth  as  he  tramps  l)lithely  over  the  grand,  silent,  upland 

I  plains  or  over  knife  ridges  thousands  of  feet  above  the  quaint 
hamlets,  dimpling  lakes,  or  the  dreamy  sea  below,  will  take 

!  wit  a  new  lease  on  life  and  drop  ten  years  from  Ids  shoulders. 

amiling  not  at  the  mediseval  character  of  some  of  the  way- 
I  tans— veritable  relics  of  feudal ^mes — and  by  radiating 
lood  nalme  whircTCr  he  goes,  he  will  be  Burprlbd  at  the 
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abiding  picturesqueness  of  the  country  and  the  intensely  hu- , 
man  character  of  the  Quakerish  people. 

The  Japanese  are  inveterate  trampers.  and  the  women  and 
children  are  as  eonfirmed  in  the  habit  as  tnemen.  They  swarm 
across  their  lovely  country  like  Teutons  in  the  Tyrol,  tfazead- 
iag  the  magnificent  fomts  and  climbing  the  highest  peaks 
with  a  fearlessness  and  an  ability  which  commands  the  admi- 
ration. Even  on  the  loneheet  mt.  trail  one  will  sometimes 
meet  or  overtake  travel-stained  pilgrims  or  Buddhist  priests 
in  yellow  robes  nnd  with  jinplinjj  staffp  seeking  some  niRtfiTit 
shrine;  a  bes[)e('la(  1( d  Japanese  professor  hunting  bugs  or 
butterflies;  an  Austrian  army  offieer  with  nicksack  and  jnd- 
teesy  *doing '  Japan  on  his  furloiiph ;  or  young  soldiers  mapping 
the  region  or  surveying  for  :i  military  highroad.  On  the  main- 
traveled  roads  one  is  scarcely  ever  out  of  sight  of  peasants  or 
bonzes;  groups  of  holiday-making  students  shouting  for  the 
pure  joy  of  being  alive,  or  leaping  and  gamboling  l£e  frisky 
young  ^uiamois;  embassy  aUaekia  or  newspaper  men  out  of  the 
grind  for  a  brief  respite,  or  bands  of  schoolboys  or  girls  h^ed 
by  some  benevolent  tutor  who  points  out  the  beauty  spots  or 
leads  them  in  person  (an  exeellent  German  idea)  to  some  hal- 
lowed place,  some  volcano  or  sacred  peak,  so  that  the  v  may  see 
it  with  their  own  eyes  and  become  more  patriotic  and  wiser  for 

bavin done  so. 

The  lure  of  these  inland  places,  particularly  to  the  lover  of  '■ 
fine  scenery,  is  irresistible.  An  experience  in  one's  life  which 
is  not  easily  forj^ottcn  is  the  twilightof  certain  of  these  lialcyoa 
days  when  the  wayfarer,  tired  but  happy,  with  one  or  more 
scenic  scalps  hanging  at  his  belt,  reaches  his  quaint  inn  with  it^ 
whole-hearted  wdcome  and  its  cheer,  and  listens  to  the  happy 
diatterandthetalesof  theday^sadventuzesof  those  who  fors> 

gather  there.  The  average  tourist  who  sticks  doeely  to  the 
esh-pots  of  the  foreign  ports,  or  treads  safely  and  contentedly 
the  beaten  tracks  of  travel,  recks  little,  indeed,  of  the  great, 
ever-flowing^  stream  of  picturesque  life  that  pulses  steadily 
through  all  the  highways  and  byways  of  rural  Japan .  Happy  k 
the  man  who  counts  in  his  recollections  the  records  of  Borne  of 
these  country  liikes.  Nor  will  he  soon  forget  what  w  holly  ad- 
mirable and  cheerful  companions  tlie  Japanese  pilgrims  make, 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  understand  them,  when,  as  it  bo  often 
happens,  the  quondam  friend  speaks  a  few  score  words  of  Eng- 
lish, and  understands  as  readily  the  other  few  score  Japanese 
words  the  traveler  knows.  For  hours  they  m^y  tramp  together 
talldng  onmany  subjects;  repeating  worasoveraiidoverf  halt* 
ing  and  gesticulating;  now  stopping  to  traoeotttanidea  in  the 
dust  of  toe  road,  the  while  gettmg  the  gist  of  the  other's  drift 
kindling  friendships  that  last  through  years,  and  each  amased 
and  secietly  pleased  at  his  efficiency  in  the  other's  language! 
It  is  an  wadulterated  joy  to  get  aw^y  from  the  hybrid  tna^- 
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porta  with  their  ignoble^  clashing  ambitions,  and  to  tread  the 

sweet  countryside  where  strangle  flowers  blnom,  rhiilets  chat- 
ter find  sparkle,  the  sunlieht  glints  on  a  distant  sail,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  sighs  wistfully  through  the  fragrant  pines  and 
cryptomerias.  No  one  can  be  said  to  have  seen  Japan  who  has 
not  taken  such  jaunts;  who  has  not  tramped  through  the 
Kyushu  wonderland;  over  the  old  Yamato  trails;  through  sin- 
uous paths  to  Koya-san;  to  the  remote  valleys  of  Echigo  and 
Shinano;  or  to  the  singular  Ainu  settlements  of  fascinating 

Contrary  to  the  accepted  belief,  travel  to  the  duef  placee  of 
Japan  is  easy.  The  difficulties  which  are  supposed  to  arise 
fRMn  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language  have  been 
fasaggerated.  The  constant  efforts  of  the  railway  manage* 
aent,  the  hotelmen,  the  different  tourist  bureaus,  and  of  pri- 
vate indi^adiials,  seconded  by  the  ever  alert  newspapers,  have 
wrought  many  excellent  changes  and  iniprovements.  The  rail- 
ways in  particular  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to 
minimize  the  friction  of  travel,  and  they  propose  to  stop  only 
when  Japan  is  made  into  a  second  Switzerland  for  tourists. 
From  their  private  schools  they  have  stationed  English-speak- 
ing employees  in  almost  all  the  chief  points  where  [travelers 
foregather,  and  this  language  may  be  said  now  to  be  widely 
wa6kea.  Nearly  everv  hotel  m  the  Empire  has  one  or  more  em* 
ployees  who  can  talk  in  English  to  foreign  guests,  and  the 
toimst  cannot  wander  far  afield  without  nearing  it  spoken. 
Tbe  Ji^^anese  have  the  Gmnan's  genius  for  making  the  trav* 
ckr  oomfortabie  on  the  sea,  and  evenr  year  sees  more  luxurioua 
and  speedy  steamers  added  to  the  already  excellent  coastwise 
and  deep-sea  service.  In  many  of  the  remote  repons  of  the 
islands  the  speedy  railway  and  the  electric  trolley  arc  pushing 
a«?ide  the  baska  and  the  jinriki^  and  excellent  liighroada  now 
gridiron  the  land  from  Yezn  to  Kyushu,  The  imi)rovements 
in  the  hotels  and  inns  arc  almost  as  marked  as  those  in  the 
transportation  system,  and  many  unlooked-for  conveniences 
are  accorded  the  traveler  in  both.  The  highways  by  day  or 
nii^areflafer  than  certain  of  the  thoroughfares  of  Chicago  or 
the  French  metropolis. 

Iq  few  countries  are  travelers  treated  with  greater  individual 
consideration.  The  average  Japanese  is  usually  so  plea^d  to 
find  foreigDero  interested  m  his  homeland  and  its  civilisation 
Uiat  he  is  apparently  never  too  busy  to  describe  them.  This 
friendly  spirit  animates  the  nation  from  the  topmost  official 
of  the  intensely  aristocratic  but  non-snobbish  (and  never  ser- 
vile) government  down  to  the  humblest  peasant;  and  oik^  of  the 
most  winning  traits  of  the  people  ia  their  impersonal  polite- 
ness and  their  readiness  to  be  helpful  and  fncnclly,  particularly 
toward  those  who  approach  Japan  and  its  institutions  in  a 
ipirit  of  amiable  tolerance  and  good  wiU.  It  can  truthfully  be 
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said  of  the  Japanese  that  no  people  can  be  more  obli^nie:  when 
once  they  learn  what  is  wanted  of  them.  The  overcrowding  in 
Btreet-cars,  the  manifest  lack  of  deference  to  women,  the  hmry 
to  appropriate  the  best  seat  in  a  train,  or  the  abominable  habits 
of  certain  of  the  proletariat,  are  due  to  ignorance  and  a  miUeift* 
nium  of  training,  leas  than  to  selfishness  and  immodesty.  For 
when  one  reflects  upon  the  brutal  and  inhuman  treatment 
meted  out  by  the  swashbuckling  military  to  the  inoffensive, 
law-abiding  peasantry  during  the  centuries  which  preceded  the 
Meiji  era,  one  marvels  at  the  perfect  courtesy  and  winsomenen 
of  their  modern  descendants. 

To  conduct  personally  a  foreigner  througji  a  temple  or  a 
museum,  or  even  to  accompany  him  on  foot  from  one  town  to 
another,  sdems  to  be  the  duty  and  pleasure  of  many  Japanese 
otie  meets.  At  times  maxh  it  this  naive  wiUingnesB  to  nelp  is 
positively  embairasong.  Does  one  question  a  paaring  bonse, 
a  student,  or  some  other  good  soul  regarding  a  temple  milea 
away,  that  person  is  apt  instantly  to  assure  the  questioner  thai 
he  is  going  to  t^at  spot  himself,  and  despite  all  remonstrances 
he  will  trudge  alonp^  a  blistering  country  pike  for  miles  in  the 
sun,  happy  in  the  com]i:iriionship  of  some  one  to  whom  he  may 
be  of  service,  or  from  whom  he  may  pick  up  a  few  words  of  Eng- 
lish —  for  which  the  Japanese  have  a  passion.  To  offer  a  fee  is 
often  to  offend  a  well-meaning  perbon.  It  happens  home  times 
that  a  schoolboy  amdous  to  gratify  an  innocent  pride  and  shine 
as  a  linguist  among  his  townspeople  will  constitute  himself  a 
guide  and  will  st ick  like  a  burr  to  a  stranger  who  does  not  need 
nim  and  who  wishes  fervency,  without  appearing  rude,  to  dis- 
lodge  him.  The  Japanese  express  this  embarrassing  politeness 
by  Angata-meiivaku  Oiterally:  *  useless  kindness,  or  a  gift 
indifferent  to,  or  even  (ktriniental  to  the  receiver).  Country 
priests  will,  as  a  rule,  show  the  iuterebted  stranger  into  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  vast  temple  in  their  charge,  beam  with 
pleasure  when  one  praises  some  wonderful  wood  carvinjg  or 
painting^  and  if  need  be,  bring  out  the  temple  leeordswrittm 
m  beautifully  symmcitrieal  ideographs  and  help  to  identify  the 
objects  one  by  one.  Etecause  of  the  special  facilities  for  making 
travelers  to  tfapan  comfortable,  and  due  also  to  other  causes, 
the  Empire  is  rapidly  becoming  a  summer  rendezvous  for  the 
wilted,  sunbaked  women  and  children  of  the  Chinese  find  East 
Indian  littorals.  Many  of  them  spend  the  hottest  summer 
months  in  the  cool  mt.  resorts,  or  at  some  of  the  many  mineral 
springs  in  the  country,  and  return  to  their  semi-equatorial 
homes  in  the  autumn.  Because  of  this  returning  tide  of  travel, 
certain  of  the  steamships  pl3dng  between  the  southern  ports 
and  China  are  liable  to  be  full  at  specified  times  (referenoe  is 
made  to  this  at  Nagasaki),  WarshipB  of  the  different  nations 
stationed  in  East  Iiulian  waters  often  steam  up  the  Japan  ooast 
wlm  life  hsccms  almost  unendurable  at  Hongkong  and 
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ebowheie,  acid  when  the  scdlors  swarm  on  shore  at  the  ports 
they  add  a  decidedly  picturesque  clement  to  the  native  life. 

Many  of  the  places  of  interest  in  Central  JapMn  are  within 
relatively  sliort  distanceR  of  one  another.  Tokyo  is  but  18  M. 
{\  hr.)  from  Yokohama;  ikao is  7 J  hrs. ;  Kyoto  11,  and  Kobe  12 
im>.  —  w-ith  good  and  frequent  rly,  service.  Nikko  is  4|  hrs. 
from  Tokyo;  and  Matsushima,  the  finest  of  the  *  three  eights,' 
about  8  hxs.  The  traveler  who  landb  at  Yokohama  and  plans 
to  proceed  later  to  China  and  ihe  S.  can  arrange  his  trips 
Uiiough  the  N.  put  of  the  island  and  visit  Kamakura,  Kyoto, 
Nara,  Kobe,  etc.;  on  his  way  8.,  without  having  to  doame  om 
his  tracks.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  approach  ihe  ooimtry 
from  China  or  Korea  may  visit  the  chief  intervening  places  en 
route  norUiward.  The  interchangeable  railway-steamship 
tickets  are  referred  to  at  p.  Ixxxiii.  The  Gov't  Rlys.  sell  circular 
tickets  which  include  many  places  of  intorost,  and  Thcs.  Conk  & 
Son  ;  Minami  d'Sons;  the  CoUver  Tours  Co,,  Raymond  &  Whit- ^ 
cmih  Co.,  and  other  tourist  agencies  arrange  tours  of  different' 
lengthH,  iiuler)endent,  personally  conducted,  or  otherwise;  with 
or  without  guides.  The  specimen  tours  advprti^cd  by  tliem 
range  from  a  few  places  to  be  visited  within  10  days  to  an  ex- 
tensive trip  occupying  6  weeks.  The  itineraries  followed  are 
shown  in  their  special  oooklets.  From  Feb.  to  early  June,  and 
from  Sept.  to  Nov.  are  the  popular  seasons  in  Japan,  albeit 
the  country  is  now  r^arded  as  an  all-the-year-iound  resort. 
The  greatest  influx  of  travelers*  takes  place  in  March  and  early  i 
April,  coincident  with  the  blossoming  of  the  cherry  trees;  am 
m  Oct.  and  Nov.»  when  the  changing  maples  are  in  their  prime. 
At  this  time  come  those  travelers  irom  America  bound  ulti- 
mately for  British  India  and  tho  East  Indies  —  where  travel  is 
comfortable  during  the  short  winter  montks  only.  The  hotels 
are  likely  to  be  filled  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  bespeak  accommodations. 

The  Japan  Tourist  Bureau,  with  headquarters  in  the  Im- 
perial Gov't  Rly.  buildiriR  at  Tokyo,  is  of  interest  to  travelers. 
It  was  organized  in  1912  under  the  auspice  of  the  GovH  Rlys., 
the  South  Manchuria  Rly.,  the  Nippon  Ynsen  Kaisha^  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisliaj  and  the  Iviperxal  Hotel  (of  Tokyo).  Ita 
chief  aim  is  to  be  of  asslBtance  to  visiting  tourists,  to  which  end 
offioea  that  will  eventually  evolve  into  tee  Itofonnation  Bu- 
MOB  are  bdng  establisbBd  in  the  various  eities  of  Japan, 
Korea,  Manchiuia,  and  Formosa.  Otha*  objects  are  to  improve 
the  transportation  serviee;  build  new  and  better  hotcJs;  adver* 
tiae  Japan  abroad;  supprees  questionable  practices  on  the  part 
of  merchants  and  innkeepers,  etc.  The  association  is  of  a  idgh 
c»der,  and  tourists  may  nnd  it  of  material  use. 

The  Welcome  Society  of  Japan  {Kihin  Kai)  founded  in 
1S93,  with  headquarters  at  Tokyo,  has  for  its  object  the  wel- 
oomiDgof  foreign  visitorsto  Japan  and  the  rendering  of  asdstr 
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ance  during  their  stay.  While  the  founders  pav  (toward  its 
upkeep)  an  annual  fee  of  5  yen^  tounsts  are  aaned  to  pay  3  nm^ 
in  return  for  which  tlu^  and  their  families  receive  all  the  privi« 
leges  of  the  society  .  They  are  supplied  with  booklets^  maps, 
letters  of  introduction,  passes  to  landscape  gardens,  museums, 
temples,  and  the  like,  where  such  are  necessary,  and  with  what- 
ever information  they  may  wish.  Guides  are  nired,  purchases 
made,  etc.,  and  badges  and  certificates  of  membership  are 
given.  'I'he  society  has  the  support  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Household,  and  is  backed  by  men  of  the  highest  integrity.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  money-making  institution. 

Climate.  The  odd  physical  configuration  of  Japan  gives  it  a 
number  of  temperatures  and  several  distinct  (and  uncertain) 
climates.  Its  great  length  (about  2000  M.  from  Kamchatka^ 
in  the  semi-Arctic  region,  to  Formosa^  in  the  semi-tropics),  ana 
the  variety  of  its  orographical  constitution^  account,  in  part, 
for  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  climate.  This  is  particularly  so 
between  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  Main  Island,  which  is 
long  and  in  plnees  nnrrow;  is  flanked  by  sefis,  and  hns  n  ch.iin  of 
high  nit^.  along  its  spine.  The  Kuriles,  which  are  related  to 
Siberia  in  situation  and  climate,  are  cold;  Central  Japan  is 
temperate;  and  Formosa  is  hot.  The  climates  are  influenced 
strongly  by  the  winds  which  blow  over  from  iSiberia,  by  the 
gales  which  whip  down  from  the  Arctic  Circle;  by  the  mon- 
soons ^  and'typhoons  (comp.  Seasons)  which  blow  up  from  the 
China  Sea;  and  by  the  whims  of  the  mysterious  Kur&-4ihiwo 
(which  see) ,  which  may,  by  setting  closer  to  the  Nippon  shore, 
or  by  swinging  round  some  newly  formed  volcano  on  the  ocean  'a 
floor,  bring  summer  weather  toE.  Japan  in  midwinter,  hasten 
or  delay  the  customary  srasons,  or  alter  normal  conditions  by 
an  appreciable  number  of  degrees.  The  rainfall,  which  is  above 
the  average  in  most  countries,  varies  greatly  in  different  years. 
A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  in  certain  districts  these  seasons 
neither  begin  nor  end  in  consonance  with  the  dates  the  Japan- 
ese set  for  them.  The  great  imperative  call  of  the  young  Vear 
mav  bring  the  plum  blossoms  out  in  all  their  beauty  in  Feb., 
and  the  land  may  be  redolent  of  spring  and  bright  with  other 
flowers,  yet  the  season  may  be  ended  by  April  snowstorms  in 
Tokyo,  or  flurries  in  Nikk5,  even  in  May,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  cherry  blooms  and  the  disgust  of  the  heliophilous  rhild- 
ren.  Blizzards  will  sometimosHrreech  over  the  Hokkaiflo  while 
Rummer  loiters  amid  the  pines  and  palmettoesof  BuiUga,  or 
alontz:  t  he  lovely  shores  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

^  Monsoons  (Arabic,  MaiMtm^  'strong  wind').  In  the  China  Sea  the 
fiouthwest  Monaoon  begins  about  the  end  of  April  and  lasts  until  the  middle 
of  Oct. ;  it  continues  longer  to  the  southward  of  1 1  N.  lat.  than  farther  to  the 
northward.  This  monsoon  is  not  m  stronK  as  the  Northeast  Monsoon,  which 
commences  in  8ept.  iii  the  N.  part,  of  the  China  Sea  but  rarely  reaches  the  S. 
part  until  Nov.  It  generally  bursts  with  a  gftto  and  blowi  iMttvUy  «MfeiPaid 

id  FoKxnow in  Dee.-Feb.  .It  andg  in  Marob. 

«  • 
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The  sway  of  the  monsoons  is  disputed  by  the  equatorial 
current,  and  its  W.  branch,  the  Tsushima  current,  both  of 
which  aid  to  produce  cooler  summers  and  milder  winters,  and 
considerable  moisture  throughout  the  year.  In  Kyushu  the 
alleged  winter  sometimes  fails  entirely  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  a  glowing  atmosphere  of  gold  and  blue  broods  above 
flower-decked  meadows  and  seas  as  lovely  as  those  of  Sicily  or 
Greece.  Onlv  abnormal  weather  brings  snow  and  cold  to  the 
coast  of  this  favored  island.  * 

Seasons.  Japan  proper  recognizes  two  seasons;  the  nyubai'^ 
(pron.  new-br/)j  or  rainy  season,  and  the  dry  season  {kawaku). 
Although  the  fonner  is  supj^sed  to  begin  June  11  and  extend 
oyer2or3week8,inreaiitvitoonunenoeBm  Apriland^adu'* 
aOy  acquires  such  enthuBtasm  that  in  June  it  rains  as  if  the 
bottom  had  dropped  out  of  things,  then  continues  through 
July  and  even  into  Aug.,  before  it  slacks  to  a  sniffling,  spas- 
modic (Mssle.  Throughout  the  summer,  therefore,  one  may 
confidently  expect  1  day  in  3  to  be  rainy,  and  oftentimes  12- 
14  out  of  the  month.  For  the  traveler  in  Japan  to  wait  for 
clear  days  is  like  stepping  into  a  doorway  on  the  Strand  and 
waiting  for  the  crowd  to  pass.  While  the  emphatic  quality  of 
the  Japanese  climate  is  wetness,  the  nyubai  is  sui  generis,  for 
it  is  of  a  mugginess  unknown  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
To  prevent  spots  and  ruin,  kid  gloves,  chiffon,  dainty  leather 
things,  furs,  etc.,  must  be  put  in  air-tight  receptacles;  the 
heat  (in  Yokohama,  Tdkyo,  etc.)  takes  the  starch  out  of 
tilings  generally,  makes  the  silver-plating  on  knives  and 
spoons  buckle  and  peel,  rust?  iron  and  steel,  causes  fungi 
landscapes  to  grow  on  dress-suits,  leather  valises^  ahd  cloth* 
ing  hung  in  dark  closets,  spoils  cigarettes  not  sealed  her* 
metically  in  tins,  mildews  many  things,  and  fills  one  with 
a  lassitude  difficult  to  shake  off.  On  sunny  days  the  streets 
are  strewn  with  raised  umbrellas  and  other  objects  set  out  to 
dry,  and  balconies  are  draped  with  clothing,  bed-covering,  and 
the  like.  Heat  prostrations  are  rare;  the  nights  are  tempered 
by  sea-breezes,  and  the  air  generally  is  devoid  of  the  deadly 
qualities  of  July  in  New  York  or  the  middle  West  of  the  U.S.A. 
The  excessive  rains  cause  serious  fluvial  irregularities  that  send 
rivers  surging  and  dashing  out  of  their  banks  to  waste  the  land, 
inflict  serious  damage  on  the  railways,  and  oftentimes  flood 
TSkyd,  with  considerable  destruction  to  life  and  property* 
While  essential  to  the  rice  crop  and  to  the  general  fertility  of 
the  land,  these  rains  constitute  one  of  the  sorrows  of  the  coun- 
tey.  While  T6ky6  is  classed  as  one  of  the  dryest  places  in  the 
country;  it  has  58  inches  of  vearl}r  rainfall  (against  125  in.  of 
8.  E.  Kvushu),  and  parts  of  the  city  are  often  submerged  be- 
neath the  torrential  downpours. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  nyvhai  is  ushered  in  with  the 
tettytt  iioo'you)  or  bairu*  which  the  Japanese  tsay  comes  with 
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the  stealthiness  of  mist  but  goes  out  with  peals  of  thunder.  It 
is  a  gloomy,  muggy,  lowering,  sticky,  rainy  season  which 
jangles  delicate  nerves  and  makes  fat  men  peevish  and  profane 
— particularly  when  it  is  accompanied  (asisoften  the  case)  by 
abig,  jarringju^in  (earthquake).  ThehumkUtyismoTetryine 
than  the  heat^  and  at  this  period  certain  improperly  balancea 
folks  develop  suicidal  tendencies.  The  leisurely  traveler  will 
do  well  to  secure  eomfortable  quarters  in  a  good  hotel,  elimi- 
nate brain-storms  and  cocktails,  and  *  sit  tight '  till  the  clouds 
pass,  for  traveling  in  the  interior  is  fraught  with  wettings, 
vexations,  and  delays.  The  native  inns  provide  no  fires  by 
which  to  dry  one's  clothing;  the  swollen  streams  wash  out  the 
highways ;  no  rain-coat  will  keep  out  the  driving,  slanting,  pen- 
etrating wet;  the  inns  arc  the  acme  of  cheerlessness,  and  the 
lack  of  refrigerated  refreshments  makes  a  huge  void  in  one's 
existence.  The  mornings  are  sometimes  bright,  and  in  moun^ 
tainous  districts  trips  should  be  planned  accordingly,  since 
thunderstorms  are  apt  to  break  between  3  and  5  p.m.  Plums 
begin  to  ripen  about  this  time  and  the  cries  of  the  fruit-vender 
arebeard  in  the  land ;  the  yellowish-green  product  looks  colicky 
to  foreigners,  but  it  is  a  time-honored  custom  in  Yedo  for  the 
people  to  buy  them,  and  the  combination  of  green  fruit  and 
hot  days  no  doubt  increases  the  death-roll  in  the;metropolis. 
The  Doyd,  or  period  of  greatest  heat,  is  supposed  to  begin  July 
20,  and  end  about  Aug.  10,  and  for  Japanese  and  foreigners  it  is 
the  most  trying  time  of  the  year.  Thef  armers  attaeh  great  im» 
p<»tanoe  to  the  first  3  days,  believing  that  if  these  be  broiling, 
the  crops  will  be  good .  While  the  thermometers  oi  TQkyd  run 
into  the  90's,  a  sort  of  hushed  expectancy  fiUs  the  souls  of  the 
people,  for  Neptune's  wrath  in  the  shape  of  the  dreaded  sea- 
ored  revolving  storms  known  as  typhoons  break  over  the  land 
at  this  time  and  render  the  most  phlegmatic  a  bit  nervous. 
The  elements  scourge  the  country  as  if  they  bore  a  grudge 
against  it ;  they  seem  possessed  of  the  many  demons  which  glare 
from  the  myriad  temples,  and  they  snatch  the  tiles  from  the 
house-roofs,  uproot  trees,  demolisn  fences,  and  send  crystal 
rods  of  lain  darting  against  the  ground  as  if  they  would  trans- 
fix it. 

Tjvhoona  (Taifu) ,  prolonged  cyclonio  storms  of  great  intensity,  that  cor- 
respond to  the  West  Indian  hurricanes  which  occur  in  the  same  latitudes  in 
the  W.  hemisphere,  pass  along  the  Japaneso  seaboard  in  July,  Aug.,  and 
Sept.,  and  sometimes  do  great  damage  to  property  on  land  and  sea.  Some 
bafieve  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Chinese  ta-fung,  or  '  great  wind,'  while 
others  prefer  to  think  it  associated  with  Typhon,  in  Greek  mythology  the  son 
of  Typhoi^us,  and  the  father  of  the  winds.  The  3-4  typhoons  which  thrash 
the  coast  of  Japanand  KoM  eftchyear  usually  originate  £.  of  Formosa  and 
thenoe  travel  N.,  passing  over  or  near  the  Nansei  group  of  islands.  Having 
■arrived  at  the  parallel  of  30*>  N.,  the  majority  curve  to  the  N.E.  through  Van 
Diemen  Strait,  andoontinue  in  that  direction  either  along  or  over  the  6.  and 
8.E.  coasts  of  Japan,  and  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Some,  having  gained 
the  S.£.  aide  of  KyQahQ,  recurve  to  the  N.  through  Bungo  Channel,  or 
Mvow  to  fihikoko  and  up  tho  Kii  Cliaiiiial,  th«M  pMiias  aof^ 
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8m  uid  the  W.  put  of  Haiid5  in  a  N.  ooiine,  reach  the  Sea  of  Japan,  wlim 
tbey  follow  the  coast  and  pass  out  to  sea  through  Tsugaru  Strait.  The  mean 
Wte  At  which  the  centers  of  typhoons  travel  in  Japan  is  from  5  to  35  M.  per 
ll^,  Ahihough  some  soquire  tlie  extraordinary  velocity  of  100  M.  if  tJioee 

Vlth  a  velocity'  of  leas  than  10  M.  per  hour  he  t^rmod  slow,  and  those  with  a 
velocity  greater  than  15  M.  per  hour  quick,  then  three  fourths  of  the  Japan- 
ese typhoons  are  quick  and  one  fourth  slow.  Those  of  July-Aug.  are  usually, 
thooi^afftaliniys,  alow  ones;  while  those  of  Sept.  and  Oct.  are  qiiick.  The 
fierce  ones  are  called  (by  the  Chinese)  tieh  kU,  or  '  iron  whirlwinds. 'j  Some  of 
those  which  visit  Japan  do  not  spend  their  fury  at  sea,  but  reserve  it  for  the 
land  and  cause  immense  damage.  Contrary  to  the  general  impression  a 

*  well-formed  *  typhoon  is  not  merely  a  gale  of  wind  with  a  calm  spot  in  the 
nnter.  Theaa  oaun  rings  may  have  a  diameter  of  anywhere  from  2  M.  to  50 
If.,  belted  by  a  ring  generally  lees  than  a  mile  wide  in  which  light  winds  pre- 
vail, and  with  a  sort  of  outer  shell  anywhere  from  200  to  1000  M.  thick,  where 
the  real  force  lies.  This  force  treats  great  ships  as  if  they  were  corks,  and 
nsoaUy  levels  everything  in  its  path.  Its  movement  is  indicated  by  the 
barometer  and  an  instrument  known  as  the  barocyclonometer,  which  indi- 
cates by  needles  like  those  of  a  compass  the  direction  of  the  typhoon.  Japan 
is  usually  apprised  several  days  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  a  typhoon,  and 
storm  signals  along  the  coast  warn  the  seamen.  An  irregular  movement  of 
the  barometer,  followed  by  a  fall ;  also  a  rapid  rise  followed  by  a  fall,  perhaps 
unsteady  at  first,  are  suspicious  signs.  Opj^ressive  heat  accompanied  by  a 
huy  atmosphere,  a  halo  round  the  sun,  Innd  tints  at  sunset,  heavy  leaden 
douds.  and  fitful  gusts  of  wind  and  rain  are  some  signs  of  the  approach  of  a 
tarphoon;  also  a  broken  irregular  sea  or  swell  generally  from  a  diSerent  direo- 
WB  from  llie  wind.  The  mhabitants  of  the  China  coast,  who  also  suffer 
jreatly  from  typhoons,  say  that  a  few  days  before  one  comes  on,  a  slight 
noise  is  heard  at  intervals,  whirling  round  and  then  stopping,  'sometimes 
impetuous  and  sometimes  slow.  This  is  a  *  typhoon  brewing.'  The  normal 
pressure  in  Japan  during  the  typhoon  months  is  about  29.84  inches  in  July- 
Aug.:  29.92  in  Sept.;  or  from  29.88  in  W.  KyushQ  to  29,96  in  S.  E.  Yeso 
during  that  month,  and  30.04  inches  in  Oct.  A  doggerel  by  which  for- 
eigners in  Japan  remember  the  typhoon  months  llins  thus:  *  June  too  soon^ 
July  look  shy;  August  you  mu3t;  September  remember;  October  all  over.' 
It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  472  persons  are  killed  in  Japan  by  storms 
each  year.  The  great  annual  Sept.  gale  —  \  The  gigantic  Stormwind  of 
the  equinox'  —  is  accountable  for  much  of  this  damage.  This  line  stOfBkt 
ol  the  autumnal  equinox  (.Shubun),  the  most  dreaded  of  (all,  ccwoes  «k 

•  flritieai  time  for  the  farmers;  the  Ifihvaku46ka,  the  210th  day  frm  Il» 
beginning  of  the  first  spring  month  according  to  the  old  calendar,  usually 
faua  on  Sept.  1  or  2,  when  the  early  variety  (xmse)  of  rice  is  in  bloom  and 
ready  to  change  from  flower  to  grain.  If  a  typhoon  occurs  at  this  time  (which 
usually  happens),  and  but  a  fifth  of  the  crop  is  damaged,  it  means  a  mone- 
tar>'  loss  of  more  than  100  million  yen.  The  storm  damage  to  crops  is  usually 
enormous  in  Sept.,  for  ten  days  after  the  A^ihyaku-tuka  comes  the  Nihwiku- 
hfOisuka,  or  period  when  the  middle  fcrop  (riakate)  rice  is  in  bloom  and  the 
late  rice  (okute)  is  coming  to  maturity.  The  buckwheat  (aoba)  crop  can  also 
luffer  serious  damage  in  this  month  and  influence  throughout  the  year  the 
Mst  of  the  maearom  made  from  it.  The  line  storm  oftenorings  tidal  waves 
iaitstfldl  to  the  coasts  of  io,  5^hizuoka,  Kanagawa,  and  Chiba  prefectures, 
dlawara  and  Tokyo  sometimes  suffer  considerably  from  those  visitations. 

The  hot  days  after  the  doyd  are  oftentimes  hotter  than  their 
protot>T>es;  they  corresix)nd  to  our*  dog-days'  and  are  called 
zanshoj  or*  remaining  heat.'  The  rain  now  falls  intermittently, 
and  heavy  storms  of  2-3  days'  duration  are  often  features  of 
the  season.  Bursts  of  fine  weather  follow  them,  and  about  mid- 
September  a  cool  tang  is  noticeable  in  the  air;  along  with  it 
Mne  peraisteiit  downpoure  (which  often  last  thioudi  to  mid^ 
Oekto)  and  cause  Sept.  to  be  conadefed  (in  the  Yokohama* 
Itl^yOKi^on)  the  raimest  month  of  the  year  (against  Januaiy 
m  toe  disrest).  A  sort  of  Indian  Summer  called  Koham 
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('Little  Spring')  is  now  ushered  in,  with  mild  weather  and  a 
splendor  indescribable.  The  whole  land  sparkles  and  glistens 
like  a  smdit  jewel.  The  grieving  clouds  are  gone;  the  weeping, 

BOaldng  rains  have  been  replapcrl  by  dry  ,  elojir,  crisp  weather, 
which  is  not  only  beautiful  tor  mountain  trainping  or  country- 
trips,  but  is  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  year  for  sight-seeing. 
The  displays  of  chrysanthemums  and  other  autumnal  flowers 
are  gorgeous  beyond  compare,  and  are  worth  coming  across 
the  world  to  see.  Snow  is  apt  to  fall  after  the  2d  week  in 
Oct.  from  Nikk5  N.,  and  travelers  to  Yeso  or  Saghalien  ma^ 
find  tiie  cold  uncomfortable.  Many  of  the  mts.  don  their 
winter  capes  of  ermine  in  Sept.  and  Oct.,  and  in  the  latter 
month  (harvest-time)  the  temple  courts  are  usually  yellow 
with  the  brilliant  falling  leaves  of  the  icho  trees.  The  Nov.  and 
Dec.  days  in  Central  Japan  nre  fine  and  still,  with  a  tang  of 
frost  about  their  edges;  brilliant  sunshine  is  a  constant  feature, 
and  it  seems  to  j)ossess  a  golden  quality  not  observed  elsewhere. 
Nov.  is  called  Mondji-dzuki  ('red-leaf  month'),  and  to  many  is 
the  most  delightful  of  the  year;  the  maple  displays  (magnificent 
at  Ky5to)  should  be  seen  by  every  stranger  to  Jiapaiu  Darmg 
this  season  of  wonderful  calm  the  trving  summer  is  forgotten 
and  the  Japanese  omit  to  search  the  sky  for  weather  indications 
or  to  remark: '  Taukini  murakumo  hanam  kasie'  —  'No  perfec- 
tion can  be  looked  for  when  clouds  cross  the  moon  or  the  wind 
sways  the  flowers.' 

Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March  bring  snow  flurries  in  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama, but  the  white  mantle  does  not  harmonize  with  the  cam- 
ellias which  bloom  throughout  the  year  in  the  open,  nor  with 
the  dainty  plum  blossoms  which  come  out  in  Jan.;  aud  it  does 
not  remain  long  upon  the  ground.  The  midwinter  {chuid)  tem- 
perature is  raw  and  penetrating,  with  excessive  humidity, 
rather  than  extreme  cold.  To  a  German  or  a  New  Englander  it 
is  an  amiable  farce,  and  but  little  like  the  winters  of  Dresden 
or  Boston.  The  period  of  so-called  greatest  cold  bepns  in 
late  Jan.  and  ends  early  in  Feb.;  it  is  called  daikan^  to  difTeron- 
tiate  it  from  the  sliort  prriod  of  'small  cold*  (shokan)  which 
follows  it.  Winter's  dying  giisp  is  called  yokan,  or  *  remaining 
cold.'  The  Japanese  take  the  daikan  seriously.  Although  the 
thermometer  may  range  an^rwhere  between  30**  and  50" 
(Fahr.)  above,  they  bundle  up  in  greatcoats  oftentimes  heavily 
lined  with  fur:  wear  thick  and  oushy  rabbit-skin  ear-flaps; 
bury  heads  and  necks  in  voluminous  coat  collars,  and  convince 
themselves  that  they  are  in  imminent  dai^B^r  of  frost-bite  — 
just  as  the  people  of  N.  Japan  and  Yezo  are  in  reality.  To  the 
averaf^c  red-blooded  foroif^nor  a  spring  overcoat  is  a  burden, 
and  old  Sol  seenis  to  sniilo  sardonically  at  the  native  effort  to 
keep  teeth  from  chattering.  The  vernal  season  with  all  its 
glorious  promise  begins  March  18,  anrl  the  7  days  wliich  inter- 
vene between  winter  and  tipiixig  are  called  llvgau^  and  are 
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dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Buddha.  The  plum  blossoms  and 
the  nightingale — hafbbic^  of  spmus,  aa  toe  wistaria  and  tiie 
cuckoo  are  of  summer  —  are  now  abroad,  and  the  Japanese 
say/ The  winter  is  past,  and  the  voice  of  tne  turtle  is  heard  in 
cur  land.' 

The  mean  temperature  is  about  40®  in  Jan.;  38**  in  Feb.;  44** 
in  March;  54°  in  April;  62°  in  May;  68°  in  June;  75°  in  July; 
78°  in  Aug.  (with  a  mean  maximum  of  86*') ;  71^  in  Sept;  60°  in 
Oct.;  50°  in  Nov.,  and  41®  in  Dec.  About  140  days  of  each 
year  are  rainy,  and  148  nights  are  frosty.  Snow  falls  about  12 
times  during  the  year  (4  in  Jan.  and  4  in  Feb.),  but  it  rarely 
falls  throughout  any  one  day  or  night.  Thundefstorms  are 
neither  frequent  nor  violent;  from  4  to  10  occur  in  Yokohama 
each  year.  In  the  Inland  8esk  the  heaviest  rainfall  is  in  June; 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Kyusditl  from  April  to  June.  Most  min 
falls  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Japan,  especially  on  the  E.  coasts  of 
Kyfishu  and  Shikoku,  whorp  the  finnualj  qnnntity  reaches  an 
averaf^e  of  100  inches.  Fo^s  are  frequent  along  the  Pacific 
coa^t  in  spring  and  summer,  and  they  often  idealize  the  sea 
and  shore 

An  entirely  different  set  of  conditions  prevails  at  the  N.,  and 
beyond  the  great  barrier  range  which  separates  Tokyo  from  the 
Qti  of  Japan,  Hoe,  where  me  country  is  not  influenced  by  the 
e(|uatorial  current,  and  is  exposed  to  the  fierce  Siberian  wmds^ 
rigorous  winter  (Genkan)  prevails.  Often  while  flowers  are 
looming  at  TokyS  and  the  W.,  entire  villages  in  the  provinces 
of  Shinano,  Echigo,  Uzen,  and  Mntsu  are  nnried  under  10  ft. 
or  more  of  snow,  and  the  people  are  forced  to  follow  their  voca- 
tions in  the  curious  manner  degeribed  at  p.  iviii.  Here  5-6  ft.  of 
enow  may  remain  on  the  ground  for  weeks  on  end,  while  the 
15—20  ft.  drifts  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  snow-in  the  rly. 
trains  and  hold  them  prisoners  for  days  at  a  time.  The  lofty 
mts.  are  all  snow-covered,  and  the  contrast  between  the  frost- 
bound  giants  and  the  smiling,  summer-like  landscape  of  the 
Pacific  slope  is  complete.  From  some  of  these  mts.  the  snow 
m^ts  and  disappears  only  when  the  summer  is  exceptionally 
warm.  Usually  these  arc  like  the  summers  of  Tokyo,  oppres- 
sively hot.  The  summer  temperature  of  Niigata  varies  but 
little  from  that  of  T6ky5,  while  the  winters  are  many  degrees 
colder;  quite  Arctic  in  their  severity.  The  provinces  between 
the  Japan  Sea  and  the  Facihc  present  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  climate;  in  the  valleys  deep  snow  covers  the  ground  through- 
out the  winter,  and  the  sly  is  wrapped  in  a  dark  vdl  of  clouds, 
so  that  bright  days  are  a  rarity.  The  traveler  who  stands  on 
one  of  the  high  passes  of  the  Central  Mt.  Range  in  Dec.,  mid-* 
way  between  the  Japan  Sea  and  Tokyo,  will  note  with  surpnse 
that  while  toward  the  Pacific  the  skies  may  be  blue  and  the  air 
dear,  with  a  suggestion  of  spring,  deep-gray  clouds  brood 
above  the  lonely  Japan         Many  of  the  people  of  the 
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coast  sit  in  the  upper  rooms  of  their  houses  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  daylight.  Shumno  Is  a  legion  of  bKnaids  that  are  a  bane 
to  the  rly.  oompany.  On  ibfi  W.  coast  there  aie  two  numthB 
of  maxiinum  nunfall,  July  and  Nov. 

The  frigid  winters  of  the  N.  are  6-7  months  long»  with  a 
correspondingly  late  spring,  and  occasionally  a  cool  summer. 
Heavy,  warm  snows  sometimes  fall  thickly  and  softly  in  Ces^ 
tral  Japan,  between  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  but  they  disappear 
Quickly.  The  relative  moisture  is  greater  in  the  S.  of  Japan 
than  at  the  N.;  on  the  average  it  amounts  to  82%  for  the 
warm  season,  71%  for  the  cold,  and  76%  for  the  year.  The 
rainy  season  of  early  summer  begins  later  and  later  as  we 
go  N.,  and  finally  coalesces  in  Yezo  (where  it  is  neither  so  hot 
nor  so  wet)  with  the  autunm  rains.  —  When  a  drought  is  feared 
in  rural  Japan,  the  peasant  farmers  send  out  parties  to  climb 
mt.  peakaand  pray  for  rain.  Men  with  good  lungs  make  thdr 
way  to  dirines  dedicated  to  the  mt.  goblins,  and,  with  branches 
of  oreeping-pine  brought  up  from  below,  make  bonfires,  and 
give  a  mimic  representation  of  the  kind  of  storm  they  would 
nke.  If  the  sculptured  idol  in  the  shrine  fails  to  take  heed  d 
their  supplication,  he  is  not  unfrequently  dragged  out  and 

E itched  headforemost  into  an  evil-smelling  paddy-held,  ao  that 
e  may  know  how  it  feels  to  need  water! 
To  facilitate  a  ready  understanding  of  its  weather  reports 
the  Meteorological  Observatory  has  divided  Japan  into  10  dis- 
tricts, as  follows:  (1)  Formosa  and  the  Loochoo  Islands;  (2)  S. 
half  of  Kyushu  and  Sliikoku  Islands;  (3)  Inland  Sea;  (4)  N.W. 
KytishQ  and  the  W.  coast  of  the  Main  Island  as  far  N.  as 
Kyoto;  (5)  from  Iseto  Tdfc^O  and  the  Tonegawa;  (6)  the 
interior  provinces  to  the  N.  the  5th  district,  from  mda  on 
the  W.  to  Iwashiro  on  the  E.:  (7)  the  N.W.  coast  from  Wakasa 
to  Ugo;  (8)  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  Tonegawa  to  Sendai  and 
MiyaJi:o;  (9)  Rikuchu  Province  and  the  W.  half  of  Yezo  Island; 
(10)  the  E.  half  of  Yezo  and  the  Kurile  Islands.  An  outline 
sketch  of  this  will  be  found  in  certain  of  the  newspapers,  under 
the  daily  weather  forecast. 

Storm  Signals  as  follows  are  shown  from  all  the  fulljr 
equipped  si^ial  stations  on  the  coast  of  Japan. 


Day  rignal 

Nishtngnal 

Indioation  * 

AradbaU 

A  red  light 

* 

Threatening  weather  Is  es- 

pected 

Stoimy  weather  expected 

Heavy  storm  expected,  wind 
shifting  from  E.  to  S. 

Heavy  etonn  expected,  wind 
shifting  from  E.  to  N. 

Storm  warniogs  have  been  ie- 
8ued  in  eertuh  Other  diatriete 

A  red  Qjliiider 
A  red  cone*  paint 

upward 
A  nd  oone,  point 

downward 
A  white  diam(>nri  | 

A  green  light 

A  red  over  a  green 

light 
A  green  over  a  red 

light 
A  white  light  , 
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They  will  be  of  interest  to  travelers  planning  sea  trips,  as  high 
winds  are  apt  to  produce  boisterous  or  choppy  seas.  Sigiml 
staffs  are  painted  red  and  white  in  bands.  Typhoon  sigp^ 
are  made  (by  day)  from  a  mast  with  a  ^rard,  by  means  of  shapes, 
colored  red,  used  B8  qnnbolSy  aad  by  night  by  means  of  colorea 
UilB.  At  Yokohama  they  are  erooeedfrom  the  FtwchBsr 
tina,  and  aie  visible  from  any  of  the  hotels  facing  the  Bund* 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  signals  are  made  dur- 
ImdiQrJiiB^t  to  indicate  probable  weatMr  lor  the  next  24hnb: 

A  white  trianirular  flat  indieates  N.  or  "SJE.  winds. 
A  green  trianflniUr  flaj;  indicatefl  E.  and  S.E.  winds, 
A  red  triangular  flag  indicates     or  S.W.  winds. 
A  blue  trbacular  flag  indicates  W.  or  N.W,  windc 
A  white  square  flag  indicates  fair  weather. 
A  Uue  aquare  flag  indicates  raLii.i 
A  red  aquare  flag  indicates  oloudy  weathar. 
A  green  square  flag  indicates  snow. 

A  red  and  white  buxsee  indicatea  that  atrooig  wioda  or  galea  are  i»obabfe 
ii  the  neighborhood. 

Health.  Japan  is  as  healthy  as  any  countrv  similarly  situated, 
and  the  advanced  sanitaiy  measures  insisted  upon  rigidly  by  the 
sntfaoiitieB  are  steadily  diminishing  the  mortality  retmns*  But 
ai  it  is  vety  difficidt  to  impress  upon  an  ignorant  lower  olaas 
the  necessity  for  observing  hygienic  rules,  it  devolves  upon  the 
traveler  to  take  certain  precautions  to  guard  against  the  dis- 
eases which  sometimes  prevail.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  ioap- 
midable  is  dysentery,  a  malady  usually  traceable  to  indiscreet 
eating  or  dnnking.  As  the  most  persLstent  conveyors  of  the 
germs  are  water  and  milk^  the  unimmune  cannot  be  too  strongly 
cautioned  against  drinkmg  either  that  has  not  been  boiled. 
Filtering  is  thought  not  to  remove  the  germs  from  water,  and 
as  the  native  servants  are  oftentimes  ignorant  of  the  most  fun- 
damental principles  of  hygiene,  and  arc  careless  about  pollut- 
ing the  water-supply  as  they  are  in  boiUng  it  and  then  leaving 
it  oncoveredy  the  safest  plan  is  to  attend  personally  to  its  prep- 
aration or  to  drink  one  of  the  good  mineral  waters  bottled  m 
the  country.  Aerated  water  should  be  drunk  in  preference  to 
plain  water,  even  in  private  houses,  and  the  water  at  rly.  sta- 
tions should  be  rigorously  avoided.  Water  in  which  tea  is 
steeped  cannot  be  depended  upon,  since  it  is  not  the  custom  to 
bring  it  to  a  boil.  Wells  are  common  in  Japan,  and  the  water  is 
apt  to  be  dangerous.  The  prudent  traveler  will  hesitate  before 
drinking  from  any  spring  or  rivulet,  however  clear  it  may  look, 
unless  he  is  at  its  source;  otherwise  it  is  almost  sure  to  drain 
one  or  more  paddy-fields  fertilized  with  unspeakable  filth;  or 
to  incur  the  risk  of  pollution  higher  up.  Rice-fields,  which 
necessitate  water  and  enriching,  sometimes  occupy  unusually 
hiph  places,  and  the  loftiest  spring  in  the  Empire  (on  the  sum- 
mit of  FttK^fi),  is  contaminated  by  thousands  of  pilgrims 
each  year.  As  certain  natives  have  no  scruples  against  copying 
fthelabds  of  meritorious  articles  (particularly  food-stuffs)  and 
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selling  grossly  adulterated  shams  for  the  real  thing,  the  traveler 
has  to  hi'  on  his  guard  constantly,  as  the  dealers  seem  callous 
to  the  danger  to  health  arising  from  them.  Imported  and  kn 
cally  produced  beers  and  mineral  waters  come  in  for  particular 
attention  on  the  part  of  these  gentry,  and  so  dangerous  and 
abominable  are  some  of  the  beverages  bottled  byunscrupuloufi 
merchants,  that  the  Gov't  reoenUy  instituted  a  erusade  against 
iliem,  and  forbade  the  admixture  in  drinks  of  methyl  alcohol, 
aniline  dyes,  and  other  impure  and  deleterious  sobstaiiees. 
Japan  is  a  land  of  natural  mineral  sprinp,  but  the  water  is  noi 
always  bottled  with  the  care  which  heuthnow  demands.  Otoe 
of  the  oldest,  best-known,  and  most  popular  mineral  waters 
(widely  drunk  by  foreigners)  is  the  Takaradzuka  Tans  an. 
Many  bottlers  of  mineral  water  nse  the  word  tansan  ('  carbonic 
acid  ')  on  their  lain  la,  but  tnua  lers  will  do  well  to  demand  the 
original  (large  botth^s,  dai-bin^  30-35  sen;  smaller  ones,  ko-bin^ 
or  chiisai,  20  sen;  splittt,  10-12  sen),  since  this  is  known  to  be 
wholesome.  A  visit  to  the  uniquely  beautiful  spring  (near 
Kobe,  Rte.  37)  where  it  is  prepared  (travelers  welcome)  is 
also  recommended.  A  strict  adherenoe  to  the  best  in  Japan 
mav  be  the  stitdi  in  time  that  will  save  an  attaek  of  typhoid 
and  six  weeks  in  the  hospital* 

Bebb  Qniiru — an  adaptation  fiom  the  English  word)  is  now 
almost  as  much  the  national  drink  of  Japan  as  it  is  of  Germany, 
and  vast  quantities  are  brewed  and  drunk  in  the  Empire  — 
where  it  was  introduced  about  1870.  Some  of  that  made 
locally  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the  imported,  and  equally 
palatable.  The  *SapporOy*  Ehisu,*  *  Asahi,*  and  *  Munchener' 
brands  (unknown  marks  should  be  avoided)  of  the  Dai  Nippon 
Breioery  Company,  Ltd.,  —  a  huge,  12  million  yen  corporation 
with  several  immense  breweries  and  an  output  of  10  million 
gallons  yearly,  —  are  among  the  brands  Oarge  bottles,  35  sen  ; 
small  ones,  20  sen)  hked  by  foreigners.  The  breweries  have  a 
reputation  for  cleanlinesa  and  are  said  to  be  modeled  after, 
and  conducted  on  the  lines  of,  the  best  ones  of  Germany.  The 
hops  used  are  grown  in  Japan. 

Strangers  wQl  do  well  to  eat  sparingly  of  unfamiliar  fruits 
and  vegetables  until  they  become  acquainted  with  their  after 
effects.  Unwashed  ground  fruits  (strawberries,  and  the  like) 
should  not  be  eaten^  mx  should  unclean  lettuce,  or  raw  fish. 
Smallpox  sometimes  ravages  the  rural  districts,  but  forei^ers 
seem  singularly  exempt  —  no  doubt  due  to  better  sanitary 
m(\asures.  The  same  applies  to  cholera,  which  killed  30,000 
natives  in  1890,  and  2000  in  1912.  The  alert  hoalth  officers  are 
usually  successful  in  keeping  the  bubonic  plague  under  control, 
but  are  not  so  markedly  fortunate  with  consumption  and  other 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  which  kill  10,000  out  of  the 
40,000  persons  who  die  during;  each  year  in  Tokyo  alone.  Other 
diseases  prevalent  amuag  the  Japanese,  but  against  which 
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fonigiierB  can  readily  adopt  fireventiye  measures,  are  dyBpepna 
<due  to  fast  and  improper  eating) ;  beri-beri,  or  kakke  (caused 
by  eating  too  much  polished  rice) ;  and  trachoma,  which  physi- 
cians believe  is  due  to  public  bathing  and  various  unhygienic 
customs.  Dysentery  may  be  said  to  be  endemic;  it  remains 
quiescent  for  a  time,  then  (usually  in  summer)  becomes  diffused, 
and  is  «o  ^videly  distributed  (impure  water,  etc.)  that  25,000 
cases  have  been  known  in  the  Empire  at  one  time.  As  it  has 
been  determined  definitely  that  many  diseases  are  communi- 
cated (through  food  and  drink)  by  the  agency  of  flies  (not  very 
numerous  in  Japan),  and  that  the  bubonic  plague  is  carried  by 
Fukx  B&rraiicepa  (unusually  common),  the  traveler  can  take 
the  nloeesary  precautions.  It  Is  of  great  impOTtance  to  aymd 
sudden  chills,  and  strangers  should  not  only  wear  the  choleric 
band  mentioned  at  p.  hcxvii,  butshould  reframfrom  trifling  with 
slight  indispositions  —  which  may  lead  to  more  serious  things. 
There  are  excellent  foreign  physicians  in  all  the  large  Japanese 
ports,  and  their  fees  are  reasonable.  Tourists  easily  affected  by 
poison  ivy  and  similar  substances  may  like  to  remember  that 
certain  cheap  lacquered  articles  may  not  be  handled  in  moistt 
hot  weather  with  impunity,  as  the  varnish  used  on  them  is 
macle  of  a  species  of  sumac  that  is  poisouous  to  susceptible 
persons. 

What  to  wear.  Foreigners  in  the  Far  East  are  usually  hos- 
pitable to  a  fault,  and  even  total  strangers  unequipped  with 
letters  of  introduction  rarely  get  out  of  the  country  without 
bein^  entertained  by  some  one.  The  Japanese  are  no  whit  less 
prompt  to  open  their  hearts  and  doors  —  or  those  of  some 
charming  tearhouse  —  to  travelers  from  across  the  water,  and 
the  prudent  person  wiU  indude  a  dress-suit  or  one  for  sen^-dras 
m  his  or  her  outfit.  Altiiou^  many  persons  dress  for  dinner  on 
the  transpacific  ships,  the  custom  is  not  so  strongly  impluited 
as  on  those  plying  betwe^  Japan  and  Europe;  fancy-drees 
balls  and  dances  are  features  on  both,  and  expenenced  travelera 
usually  provide  themselves  with  some  sort  of  a  bizarre  outfit 
before  starting;.  Men  invited  to  the  Imperial  Garden  Partibs 
at  Tokyo  are  alwa3rs  given  engraved  cards  advising  that  top 
hats  and  frock  coats  (Prince  Albert)  are  de  rigueur  (admit- 
tance refused  without  them).  Ladies  should  remember  that 
mourning  costumes  are  tabooed  at  these  functions,  and  that 
whosoever  persists  in  wearing  one  may  be  turned  back  at  the 
Bate.  The  same^  clothing  that  one  finds  comfortable  in  the 
North  of  the  United  States  or  Europe  in  the  spring,  autunm, 
and  winter  will  be  suitable  for  Central  and  NortbuBm  Japan 
doring  the  same  seasons.  Fur  coats  and  sealskins  are  unneces* 
aary  in  any  part  of  the  country  W.  of  T5kv0  (except  on  mt. 
lops),  and  when  one  leaves  the  U.S.A;  with  garments  of  the 
latko',  they  should  be  registered  and  a  permit  secured,  to  pre* 
mt  confiscation  or  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  when  t^^, 
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are  returned.  Thin  clothing  is  worn  through  the  hot  summer — 
flannels,  cotton  duck,  and  thin  silks  being  popular.  Without 
these,  and  white  shoes  and  hats,  one  may  find  difficulty  in 
keeping  cool.  Indian  pith-helmets,  or  solar-topees  (cost  4-5 
yen)  form  the  favorite  headgear  of  the  foreign  residents  in 
Japan,  and  men  and  women  alike  wear  them.  Strangers  who 
wear  the  special  bamboo  sun-hats  favored  by  coolies  are  apt 
to  be  derided  by  the  latter.  White  suits  for  men  and  women 
are  made  quickly  and  cheaply  by  the  Chinese  tailors  who 
infest  the  hotels  and  nlague  the  incoming  traveler,  but  they 
know  80  little  abbut  ntting  the  *  foreign  devil'  ana  so  muen 
about '  squeezing'  him  that  he  does  best  who  goes  to  a  fiist- 
elass  foreign  tailor  and  buys  outfits  in  which  he  is  not  asBamed 
to  appear  when  he  returns  home.  Ck>mplete  wardrobes,  from 
beautiful  silken  underwear  to  heavy,  fur-lined  coats,  can  be 
bought  cheaper  in  Japan  than  in  Europe  or  America,  but  boots 
and  shoes  are  dearer.  Women  like  the  quality,  workmanship, 
and  price  of  the  silk  dresses,  skirts,  and  exquisite  hand-em- 
broidered shirt-waists  made  in  Japan.  For  knockabout  waists, 
the  uniquely  excellent  and  oftentimes  very  pretty  native  cotton 
crape  {momen  chijimi)  is  as  serviceable  as  it  is  for  the  universal 
kimono.  It  comes  in  solid  colors,  stripes,  and  fip:iired  patterns 
(in  several  grades),  and  the  best  outwears  any  foreign  material 
of  similar  make.  For  men's  shirts  (the  best  cost  36  yen  per 
dozen)  and  pviamas  (Hindustani,  Pyjammaa,  or  drawers)  it 
Is  ad]wable«.  £yen  the  destructive  American  laundries  seem 
unable  to  'diorten  its  lon^  life,  and  no  other  shirt  material  is  so 
widely  popular  with  foreigners.  Drill  suitings  are  a  bit  cheaper 
in  China  than  in  Japan,  because  of  the  import  duty,  but  so 
many  inferior  grades  of  doth  are  made  up  spoeiaUy  ifor  that 
market,  that  travelers  buying  outfits  in  the  China  ports  must 
be  on  their  guard.  Rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  are  the  best  for 
a  ship's  deck.  For  8-9  months  of  the  year,  ladies  in  Yokohama 
and  Tokyo  need  thin  blouses  for  the  day,  and  a  wrap,  not  too 
thin,  as  soon  as  the  sun  goes  down.  Even  in  summer  the  nights 
(because  of  the  excessive  dampness)  are  apt  to  be  chilly.  A 
rain-coat  is  essential;  those  who  can  find  the  space  should  come 
equipped  with  two  —  a  heavy  one  for  winter  and  a  light  one  for 
sunmier,  at  which  time  the  warm,  rains  make  of  a  winter  mack- 
intosh an  almost  intoleraUe  burden.  Steamer  blankets  are 
sometimes  as  ess^tisl  on  the  Padfic  Ocean  as  on  the  AtUmtic: 
they  make  desirable  additions  to  one's  bed  on  cold  nights,  ana 
are  useful  when  riding  in  jinrikis  or  in  unheated  cars.  The 
traveler  may  Uke  to  remember  that  moths  abound  in  Japan, 
and  that  constant  vigilance  is  required  to  keep  them  out  of 
woolen  things.  Also  that  the  ships  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Royal  Mail  Line  and  those  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  have 
laundries  aboard  which  make  unnecessary  extensive  outfits  for 
a  ^17  day  voyage.  Unacclimated  tourists  are  strongly  recom- 
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mended  to  wear  (at  all]  times)  a  flannel  *  kamarbarid'  (of  tea 
caUed  cholera-band)  in  the  forxn  of  a  strip  of  flannel  or  woolea 
doth  8-12  uiehes  wide  bound  xoimd  tlie  stomacii:  they^  axe  .. 
widdy  used  in  India,  Qiina,  and  Japan;  are  on  sale  at  most 
dmpera'  establishments,  and  are  excellent  safeguards  against  ' 
dysentery  and  allied  ills  (which  often  lesult  from  a  chill) . 

Hints  to  Travelers.  An  ample  supply  of  visiting-cards 
should  be  taken  to  the  Far  East,  where  they  are  in  constant  use. 
Fhesrms  should  be  left  at  home,  as  th^  are  not  needed. in 
Japan  —  where  life  is  safe.  In  traveling,  a  steamer  trunk  or  8 
blanket-roll  with  capacious  pockets  is  better  than  a  big,  heavy 
trunk  (jilwfiys  out  or  place  nt  inns)  ,  as  either  can  he  earriod  in  a 
jinriki.  If  possible  heavy  trunks  should  be  slor(vl  on  first  land- 
ing, and  only  those  taken  along  that  can  he  easily  handled  by 
a  12(y-lb.  man.  There  are  shipping-agents  in  every  port  who 
make  a  business  of  caring  for  travelers'  luggage,  ana  re-ship- 
ping it  wherever  wanted.  The  straw  hampers  (kori)  so  much 
used  by  the  Japanese  make  excellent  and  cheap  additions  to 
one's  luggage,  and  save  more  expensive  trunks.  The  floors 
of  most  Japanese  dwdlings  are  straw  mats  covered  with  a  fine, 
softer  straw  fabric  so  eanly  injured  by  heavy  shoes  or  clogs 
that  it  is  customary  to  remove  these  before  entering  a  room. 
Japanese  men  who  can  afford  them  wear  kid-leather  gaiters, 
with  rubber  gussets,  or  a  type  of  kid  slipper  known  to  the  dioe  - 
trade  as  the  '  Faust '  model.  The  iron  nails  in  foreign-made 
shoes  so  often  leave  indentations  in  the  soft  wood  of  floors, 
porches,  stairs,  sills,  and  the  like  that  modem  offices,  museums, 
hotels,  and  other  public  buildings  are  usually  provided  with 
ordinary  floors.  Shoes  must,  however,  be  removed  before  one 
can  enter  temples,  and  where  foot-covering  is  not  ])rovided  by 
the  priest  in  charge,  the  traveler  should  carry  with  him  slippers 
or  the  well-known  blue  cotton  slip-overs  (uwa-gutsu)  which  any 
native  cobbler  {kuisuBht)  will  make  to  measure  for  about  a  yen. 
They  are  useful  in  many  places,  and  particularly  at  inns,  whm 
the  slippers  pnmded  are  generally  too  smaU  for  foreignm. 

Bedestrians  in  Japan  shpuld  travel  lightly,  and  remember 
that  a  little  talo-powder  shaken  into  shoes  cools  chafed  feet  and 
makes  walking  easier.  They  are  cautioned  against  giving  inn- 
keepers wet  or  muddy  boots  (kidsu)  to  be  dried  or  cleaned 
before  the  kitchen  (daidokoro)  fire,  for  very  likely  they  will  be 
t\iraed  over  to  some  ignorant  or  thoughtless  servant  who  will 
place  them  too  near  the  hot  coals  and  thus"  bum  them  still. 
This  either  warps  them  so  that  one  has  difficulty  in  getting 
them  on,  or  it  renders  them  so  brittle  that  after  a  few  hours' 
use  they  fall  to  pieces.  More  than  one  pedestrian  (the  writer 
included)  has  had  to  complete  journeys  shod  with  straw  san- 
dals, as  foreign  boots  or  shoes  are  not  always  obtainable  in 
eoimtty  districts.  Women  will  find  the  excellent  dlk  bloomers, 
is  wdiM  short  skirtsi  made  by  the  local  tailors,  very  useful  on 
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oountary  trips  irbkih  inehide  mt.  climbing.  Old  dioes  are  beet  to 
walk  in,  and  it  is  rieky  to  start  out  on  a  long  tramp  witii  new* 
AoeB  not  yet  accommodated  to  the  feet.  Mt.  climbers  should 

always  wear  (in  a  cM  it  ion  to  regular  footwear)  the  cheap  and 
comfortable  sandal  {waraji,  made  of  vma^  or  ^  straw';  eoet 
10-20  9en  a  pair  and  obtainable  anywhere),  as  they  not  only 
save  shoe  leather,  but  make  walking  much  more  comfortable. 
They  are  invaluable  on  st(  f  p  inclines  or  slippery  paths  where 
a  misstep  mi^ht  prove  inconvenient.  Big  ones,  to  fit  foreign 
feet,  can  usually  be  had  at  the  country  hotels.  New  suit-cases 
and  the  like  taken  on  country  trips  should  be  protect cni  by  can- 
vaa  cov(  rs,  particularly  where  pack-animals  are  used,  as  the 
process  of  roping  them  on  often  damages  them.  Two  steamer 
trunks^  or  packages  of  a  similar  size,  constitute  the  accepted 
Hmit  vx  pack-hones.  Cameras  Bhobld  be  protected  bv  the 
oiled  (and  waterproofed)  paper  ((AvroF^amti  for  sale  almoat' 
everywhere  (14^15  sen  for  a  big  sheet);  it  serves  exc^ieiitly 
in  lieu  of  a  rain-Ksoat ;  is  very  Ught;  takes  up  but  little  room,  audi 
often  pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  The  native  umbrellas 
Qcarakam)  made  of  the  same  material  will  keep  ofif  a  driving: 
rain  more  effectively  than  will  a  silk  one.  A  white  oover  for  the 
ordinary  umbrella  is  desirable  (pongee  covers  are  on  sale  at 
drapers  shops).  In  mountainous  districts  a  ^ood  field-glass 
and  a  compass  are  indispensable.  Gloves  also  preserve  the 
hands  from  the  bites  of  sand-flies;  vaseline,  the  face  from  sun- 
burn; and  go^Rlcs,  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  snow  or  sand. 

The  social  forms  in  the  foreign  communities  in  Japan  are 
similar  to  those  of  England  and  America,  with  a  trifle  more 
punetilioiisneBS  than  characterises  those  oi  the  latter  country. 
The  Japanese  are  patterns  of  politeness,  and  the  intelligent 
rlfifmi  understand  the  various  forms  in  vogue  abroad.  The 
traveler  who  believes  that  laxity  in  their  observance  will  not 
be  noticed  deceives  himself  only,  and  pays  for  the  deception 
by  the  loss  in  esteem  of  a  people  whose  pood  will  is  well  worth 
having^.  On  the  other  hand ,  the  toleran  t  Japanese  do  not  expect 
strangers  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  their  own  stilted  eti- 
quette, and  they  are  quick  to  overlook  and  forgive  uninten- 
tional  slights  or  slips,  —  particularly  in  the  case  of  strangers 
who  accord  them  the  respect  they  deserve.  liadies  rnnat  accus- 
tom themselves  to  the  distressing  habits  and  semi-nude  persons 
of  coolies,  jinriki-men  and  others  of  the  lower-classes,  as  the 
tmdnmcv  to  improvement  is  not  ;^et  noticeable.  The  An|^o** 
Saxons  nave  established  a  rei>utation  for  truthfulness  and  lus- 
tice  throu^ut  Ada,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  to 
maintain  it. 

When  riding  or  driving  one  should  remember  that  the  Japan- 
ese rule  of  the  road  follows  the  English  (not  the  American  or 
Continental)  system,  and  that  it  is  imperative  to  turn  to  the 
left  (not  to  the  right)  when  vehicles    pedestrians  are  met.  la 
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the  Far  East  the  North  la  the  aacred  quarter,  and  the  qoaorter 
whence  trouble  is  supposed  to  eome.  Andentiy  the  eoymwi 

stood  m  the  North  on  all  state  occasions,  and  his  palace  in  Ihe 
northern  part  of  the  city  faced  the  South.  The  dead  are  sup- 
posed to  be  laid  with  their  heads  to  the  North,  and  when  pos- 
sible the  living  carefully  avoid  this  position  for  sleep.  Hasty 
geiierfilizations  made  by  immature  observers  to  the  effect  that 
Japanese  babies  don't  cry,  the  birds  don't  sing,  the  flowers  are 
ordorless,  and  the  fruits  tasteless,  etc.,  are  as  silly  as  unquali- 
fied statements  of  a  like  nature  are  usually.  The  babies  and 
the  flowers  —  at  once  tearful  and  fraj^rant  —  are  much  like 
those  of  other  lands.  The  passionate  love-song  of  the  nightin- 
gale is  one  of  the  sweetest  things  heard  in  the  Japanese  forest: 
and  while  the  native  pear  may  be  tasteless,  the  seductive  cured 
perf&nomon  is  of  a  flavor  so  fine  and  delicate  that  lifSe  with- 
out It  Is  drab  and  ehearless!  If  the  people  aj^pear  inscrutable,  it 
to  owing  in  great  part  to  centuries  of  trainmg,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  average  Japanese  has  considerable  self-restraint  and 
is  a  better  and  mem  nonHX>mmittal  listener  than  the  average 
Occidental.  These  who  consider  the  women  the  personification 
of  meekness  should  remember  the  witty  Frenchman's  remark: 
*La  lanam  des  fcmmes  est  leur  cpee,  et  elles  ne  la  laisspnt  pas 
rauiller.  Militant  and  loquacious  suffragettes  rule  many  a 
Japanese  household,  the  henpecked  husbands  in  which  wish 
devoutly  that  their  demure-appearing  spouses  possessed  less 
of  that  naive  self -consciousness  which  impressionist  writers 
deny  them.  Many  of  the  suicides  registered  among  women  are 
said  to  be  due  as  much  to  spite  as  to  love.  The  open-minded, 
patient,  and  recefytive  traveler  will  get  the  most  out  of  his  visit 
to  Japan*  While  it  may  be  difficult  sometimes  for  him  to  reo* 
oncHe  20(h  cent,  progress  'and  enlightenment  with  the  samd 
horses,  the  weird  gods  and  devils,  and  the  idolatrous  practices 
in  the  temples,  he  will  be  reminded  that  Japan  has  a  large 
population  which  still  clings  tenaciously  to  the  old  customs 
and  creeds.  And  it  is  well  for  the  traveler  that  they  Ho  so,  for 
when  this  picturesque  and  harmless  element  is  eliminated,  and 
the  people  adopt  in  toto  the  doleful  monotony  of  Western  dress 
and  custom,  there  will  be  little  worth  seeing  in  Dai  Nippon 
apart  from  FvQv^an  and  the  *  Three  Great  Sights/ 

£•  Means  of  Transportation.^ 

The  Railways  {tetsudd,  or  'Iron  roadO  are  owned  and  opef* 
afted  diiefly  hy  the  Railway  Bureau  (Mmdokifoku)  of  the  Im« 

>  The  best  railway  guide  (ryokd  annai)  is  issued  (under  the  title  of  Train 
Btrtiee)  free  (new  editions  about  once  every  3  months)  by  the  Traffic  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Rly.  Bureau;  copies  (in  English)  arc  obtainable  at  any  large 
fltotion.  Besides  time-tables  which  embrace  all  the  train  data  the  tourist  Is 
i^t  to  want,  the  booklet  oonUdns  considerable  useful  information  relating  to 
tafietalM  and  wgulfttiiwwb  weuwfcon  tieketStefeo..  and  to  points  of  interest 
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perial  Japanese  Gov't,  and  are  excellent,  well-managed,  and 
remarkably  safe.  In  point  of  general  trustworthiness  and 
equipment  they  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive countries  of  the  world.  The  extensive  system  is  under- 
going steady  improvement,  and  the  aim  of  the  Gov't  is  to  grid- 
iron the  Empire  with  railroads  which  eventuallv  will  rank  as 
high  as  those  of  America,  Germany,  and  England.  The  narrow 

gauge  (3  ft.  5  in.)  precludes  the  dom>tful  hunury  of  high  speeds, 
ut  80  inakes  for  safety  that  bad  a^MsideiitB  are  rare.  The  lines 
aie  run  on  biifiiness  metbods,  to  please  and  to  serve  the  pubUo^ 
and  the  system  is  almost  as  thorough  as  that  of  Gennany. 
Local  trains  {kiaha^  or  nami--ffUhja)  run  at  a  speed  ranging  from 
17-25  M.  an  hr.;  express  trains  (kyukd-ressha)  at  a  25-35  M. 
rate.  Distances  are  relatively  short,  and  as  the  scenery  along 
many  of  the  lines  is  not  only  charming  but  in  places  magnifi- 
cent, the  stranger  should  plan  to  do  as  much  traveling  as  pos- 
sible bv  daylight.  Local  trains  that  follow  expresses  are  often- 
times less  crowded  and  therefore  more  comfortable  than  the 
former,  besides  being  cheaper.  The  Continental/or  Englitsh 
type  of  compartment  carriage  is  run  on  many  oi  them,  and 
from  each  oars  om  can  not  only  get  better  vieiws  of  the  countrv, 
but  the  loDjS  seats  facilitate  lying  down.  One  not  unfrequently 
has  the  entire  compartment  of  a  Ist  or  even  a  2d.  d.  car  to  one^ 
self,  with  the  added  privacy  not  possible  in  the  corridor  cars 
(JcyakiLsha)f  with  a  oentnd  aisle  and  a  line  of  seats  backing  up 
against  the  windows,  run  on  fast  trains.  The  best  equipment 
includes  toilet  arrangements;  electric  lights,  fans,  and  bells; 
steam  heat;  thermometers  to  register  the  temperature;  slippers 
for  the  use  of  passengers;  and  many  little  conveniences  as 
pleasing  as  thoy  are  unexpected.  While  the  hypercritical  per- 
son usually  finds  tilings  at  which  to  grumble,  the  thoughtful 
and  considerate'traveler  will  remember  that  98%  of  the  travel 
is  Japanese  (5%  Ist  cL;  20%  2d;  and  75%  3d),^  and  that  to  in- 
troduce costly  refinements  to  please  the  remaining  2%  would 
^tail  a  financial  hardship  which  ahnost  any  company  would 
hesitate  to  muiertake.  Furthermore,  the  insular  folks  consider 
the  trains  now  running  as  marvds  of  human  ingenuity  and 
majniificent  mechanical  achievements. 

The  1st  and  2d  d.  compartments  differ  only  in  the  uphol- 
stering; they  are  generally  separated  merely  by  a  partition, 
and  both  are  clean,  well-cared-for,  and  liberally  patronized  by 
foreigners  and  natives  alike.  Foreign  residents  —  particularly 
the  common-sense  British  and  Germans  —  usually  travel  2d 

Ihioaghout  the  Empire.  The  rly.  map  in  colors  is  excellent.  The  Depart- 
ment also  iflsuea  from  time  to  time  handsome  and  desirable  pictorial  literature 
(guidebooksiipicture-albums  and  the  like),  which  not  only  are  useful,  but  are 
artistic  and  desirable  souvenirs.  Apply  to  the  TraflSc  Department,  Imperial 
Gov't  Rlya.,  Gofuku-bashi,  Tokyo;  English  spoken.  Yoshxo  Kinoshiia^ 
Traffic  Manager;  Gikhiroh  Nakatani,  Aas't  T.  Mgr.;  S.  Mikami,  General 
Passenger  Agent.  / 
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d.  The  3d  d*  em  wee  not  unfrequently  packed  to  siffocatioa 
by  people  of  tbe  commonalty,  aiKl  iui  they  are  often  devoid  of 
tcolet  oonvenieneeB  they  aie  not  liked  by  f  oieigners.  ' 

First-Clabb  Cabs  (jolo)  have  white  stripes  on  their  sides;  the 
2d  d.  (chuto)  blue,  and  the  3d  d.  (katd)  red;  the  egimiponding 
lidntB  (kippu)  are  white,  blue,  and  red.  As  the  stations  aie 
fenced  in,  tickets  must  bo  shown  and  snipped  at  the  wiclwt 
separating  tte  waiting-room  (machiaiskUsui  from  the  platform 
baore  one  can  enter,  and  must  be  given  up  before  one  can 
leave.  Commendable  features  are  the  placards  fastened  to  the 
outside  of  cars  and  marked  with  their  destination  (sometimes 
the  terminal  station  rather  than  the  town  itself).  Inspectors 
often  pass  through  cars  in  transit  to  look  at  tickets  to  prevent 
holders  of  a  lower  class  riding  in  cars  of  a  higher  (an  offense 
punishable  by  a  heavy  fine).  Mail-cars  (yubin-sha)  bear  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Imperial  Post-Office.  The  Greek 
fret,  or  key  ornament,  is  used  extensively  op  rly.  property. 
Stations  (jsiUeishon)  are  not  caUed  in  the  cars,  but  men  pass  up 
and  down  the  platform,  before  the  car  windows,  and  slKmt  tto 
names  repeatedly.  At  intervals  on  the  station  platforms  are 
dgii4>oards  with  the  name  of  the  station  proper,  the  one  just 
paaeed,  and  the  one  to  come;  along  with  the  respective  distances 
m  mOes  and  chains.  By  this  device  the  traveler  can  be  ready  to 
disembark  when  his  station  is  reached.  Signboards  in  English 
and  Japanese  also  designate  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  with  distances  and  direction.  These  origi- 
nally were  intended  for  pilgrims,  who  often  travel  in  bands 
from  place  to  place.  In  front  of  certain  big  stations  are  huge, 
skillfully  painted  maps  of  the  environs,  or  plans  of  the  towns, 
illustrating  pictorially  the  location  of  temples,  waterfalls, 
hotels,  and  the  like.  Other  white-painted  signa  standing  up- 
right at  intervata  on  the  station  platform  j^ive  the  name  the 
pbice  in  Chinese  ideographs,  and  cursive  Ji^anese  —  the 
former  as  an  aid  to  the  intelligent  element,  the  latter  fo^  the 
ducidation  of  those  of  limited  understanding.  The  tkM-Oaids 
and  lists  of  fares,  in  plain,  readable  Enffliw  tvpe,  pasted  on 
bulletin-boards  and  displayed  on  the  station  wall  (usually  near 
the  ticket-window),  are  of  great  convenience,  as  are  also  the 
Botj^tin  Boards  for  Travelers'  Messages  (kokuchihnn) , 
now  permanent  features  of  the  large  stations.  Travelers  may 
leave  chalk-written  messages  on  these  for  belated  friends  or 
oUiers,  who  after  reading  them  erase  them.  All  writing  is  rubbed 
off  by  the  station  master  (eki-in)  at  the  end  of  6  hrs.  English 
and  Japanese  newspapers  are  on  file  in  the  waiting-rooms,  where 
automatic  indicators  and  a  clock  show  when  the  next  train 
leaves.  Thenafiveloveoffiowem  often  expresses  itself  at  the 
■telions,  where  the  travelermayaee  well-tended*  parterres  of 
lovely  flowtw  rgnaried  pine  trees  with  branches  reaching  many 
3fiidi  ap  ttdwwn  the  gravded  walk;  tiera  of  dwarfed  trees  in 
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,  or  hedges  of  flowering  plum,  peach,  camellia,  and  the  like, 
chrsrsanthemum  displays  in  season  aie  sometimes  impo»» 
]ng.  Check-rooms  (caUed  eloak-rooms,  or  keiiaihin  ichiH 
4miJbafyo),  where  parcels  can  be  checked  (2-5  sen  for  24  hrajy 
are  maintained  at  all  stations,  idong  with  (at  the  larger  places) 
an  Information  Bnroaii  where  English  is  spoken.  The  names  of 
stations  are  apt  to  be  changed  at  any  time. 

Pabbbnger  Trains  are  always  in  charge  of  a  passenger  guard 
(sfto^cftd),  an  English-speaking  Japanese  who  wears  a  red  band 
on  his  coat-sleeve,  who  is  always  polite,  and  solicitous  of  the 

comfort  of  travelers,  and  who  does  not  expect  a  tip  every  time 
he  extends  a  courtesy  to  a  stranger.  Trains  leave  terminal 
stations  on  tlie  left  track  and  enter  on  the  right.  Employees, 
even  to  the  engineers  (/ciA:ti?an-5^t),  wear  white  gloves,  and  the 
station  master  carries  a  truncheon  as  a  warrant  of  his  authority. 
When  a  train  is  ready  to  start,  a  station  employee  rings  a  hand- 
bell, the  ^uard  blows  a  shrill  blast  on  a  pocket-whistle,  and 
after  receiving  an  answering  toot  from  the  engineer,  climbs 
aboard  without  further  ado. 

The  Train  Boy,  a  prominent  functionary  whose  official  title 
is  *Boy,'  and  who  has  no  affinity  with  the*  peanut  butcher'  of 
America,  is  often  of  considerable  service  to  foreigners  traveling 
in  Japan.  He  is  usually  a  very  civil^  well-appearing,  amiable 
youngster^  in  a  spruce  unif orm^  and  bis  duties  are  to  make  him- 
self (seneraUy  useful.  He  raises  or  lowers  the  windows  when  the 
sun  IS  too  strong  or  the  train  enters  a  tunnel ;  sends  teLegiama 
for  i)asseiigerB|  Dru.sh(  s  Uieir  clothes,  bu^rs  their  tea  or  henid^ 
and  is  always  grateful  for  any  tip  given  him.  As  the  Japanese 
are  curiously  thoughtless  about  their  personal  belongings,  and 
as  the  'hoy  is  frequently  called  upon  to  return  bundles  that 
have  Yyvvw  left  in  the  seats  by  careless  folks,  the  traveler  should 
see  that  his  hand-baggage  is  not  taken  by  mistake.  Thieving 
from  cars  is  happily  rare. 

Tickets  (hippu)  are  on  sale  at  all  stations  and  at  the  chief 
tourist  agencies  throughout  the  country  {Thos.  Cookf  and 
others).  Except  in  special  cases  the  Ist  cl.  fare  is  2 J  sen,  the 
2d,  I3,  and  the  3d,  1  sen  a  mile;  with  a  transit  tax  of  5  sen 
under  50  M . ;  20  sen  under  100  M . ;  40  sen  under  200  M . ,  and  50 
sen  above  200  for  1st  cl.,  and  3, 10,  20,  and  25  sen  respectively 
for  2d  d.  An  extra  fare  of  yen  1.60  1st  cL,  and  1  yen  2d  ol«» 
ineroectivB  of  distance,  is  charged  on  ordinary  express  trauas; 
imd  3  yen  imder  400  M.  and  5  yen  over  400  on  the  limited  ex- 
press trains  (de  luxe,  between  TokyO  and  Shimonoseki ;  observa- 
tion cars  —  tembdska  ;  special  dinners,  etc.)  with  a  1st  cL 
ticket;  and  2  and  3  yen,  2d  cl.  Consult  the  rly.  time-tables. 
The  fares  quoted  throughout  the  Guidebook  are  approximate 
only,  and  are  Ruhject  to  chMn^e,  Circular  or  coupon  tickets 
are  issued  at  a  reduction  of  the  regular  fare.  Piatiorm  tickets 
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that  permit  one  to  pass  through  the  station  wicket  and  meet 
trains  are  to  be  had  at  2-5  sen.  By  virtue  of  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  chief  steamship  companies,  tourists  holdmg 
tid[et8  0V6r  their  lilies^  between  Yokoliaina  and  Naf;»8aki,  or 
SiiinonoBdd,  may  exenange  them  (at  par)  for  tick^  over  the 
ilj.  By  this  plan  one  who  approaches  Japan  from  China  may 
disembark  at  Nagasaki  and  finish  the  joumev  by  rail  and  tlms 
get  a  better  idea  of  tlie  eoimtiy  than  would  be  possible  other- 
wise. Transpacific  passengers  southward-bound  can  exchange 
their  steamer  tickets  for  others  at  Yokohama,  proceed  overland, 
and  regain  the  ship  at  any  desired  point.  Round-the-worla 
tickets  are  also  issued  by  the  rly.  company  at  low  rates  (consult 
the  Traffic  Department  of  the  Impenal  Rlys.,  or  Thos.  Cook  & 
Son),  Favored  travelers  may  like  to  remember  that  passes  over 
the  Japanese  rlys.  are  not  valid  on  steamships  operated  in  con- 
nection with  them;  nor  in  Korea  or  Manchuria  (unless  so  speci- 
fied). A,  tioket  (boddng)  office  is  hippu  no  widokaro;  ticket- 
agent  (many  women  employed)  is  kippip^wi* 

Sleeping  Cars  (shindai-sha)  are  run  on  the  express  trains; 
fares  range  from  3-4  yen  per  night,  for  a  single  (not  large 
enough  for  2  pers.)  1st  cl.  berth;  and  from  yen  2.50  for  a  sini^e 
berth,  to  yen  3.50  for  a  double  one  of  the  2d  cl. 

Baggage  (nimotsu)  is  checked  much  after  the  manner  in 
vogue  in  America;  100  kin  (133  lbs.)  are  allowed  free  on  every 
Ist  cl.  ticket;  60  kin  (80  lbs.),  2d  cl. ;  and  30  kin  (40  lbs.),  3d  cl. 
Weights  are  computed  in  kin  and  lbs.,  and  distances  in  miles 
and  cho.  (See  Measures.)  Excess  wt.  {chokwa  hinrijo)  is  charged 
for  at  the  rate  of  7  sen  for  1  kin  for  500  M.  or  under.  Over- 
charge is  ryokin.  Check  is  chekki  (an  adaptation  from  the 
ED^idi  word).  Baggageman  is  immUau  gakaii.  Ba^age- 
loomi  tariaimikaijo.  Baggage-car,  tenimotiurdia.  A  hmitod 
amoimt  oidy  of  baiid4iiggage  is  alki^^ 
passenger  (2  or  3  suit-cases,  a  roll,  etc.).  The  led^pped  pcn^ 
ten  (efo/tf)  who  cany  hand-bageMe  (2  am  p«r  load,  or  aa 
many  pieces  as  the  man  can  carry  conveniently;  4  sen  in  the 
HokkaidS)  from  the  waiting-room  to  the  train  (they  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  cars  or  solicit),  or  vice  versa^  are  employed 
by  an  indei^endent  company,  and  a  rly.  bulletin  posted  in  the 
station  requests  travelers  to  pay  the  regulation  fee  only.  When 
they  carry  one's  luggage  to  a  tram-car,  a  near-by  mn,  or  a 
jinriki,  or  perform  any  unusual  service,  a  small  additional 
fee  is  customary  and  advisable.  Any  attempt  at  overcharge 
AonJd  be  f romed  apon  and  reported  to  the  station  a«ent. 
<  Theriy.  operates  a  eheap,  effimeiit,  andtniatworthyiaDPBias 
SnmcB  oaitB  trains.  A  special  quick-deliveiy  aervioe  for  lug- 
MB  kin  vogue  in  the  chief  cities,  and  packages,  irrespective  of 
S  or  wei^ti  wiU  be  delivered  (present  check  at  baggage* 
im)  whhin  a  radius  of  3i  M.  for  6-12  sen. 
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Loar  PBoraBTT  found  in  rly.  cam  or  stations  is  beld  fqr  5 
daySf  after  which  time  it  is  sent  to  the  poliOe  oQce  nearest  the 
place  where  it  was  f oundi  and  is  held  there  until  claimed. 

DmiNo  Cars  (ahiakudo^ha)^  with  d  la  carte  service  and  Eng« 
lishHspeaking  waiters,  are  run  on  the  trains  so  indicated  in  the 
rly.  train  service  book.  Many  of  the  larger  stations  possess 
(usually  upstairs  )Refreshment  Rooms  (ehinai  rydritm),  where 
plain  hut  wholesome  food  is  served  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
Station  Hotels  under  the  rly.  management  are  often  excellent. 
At  many  of  the  stations  loeal  speeialties  (tokuhetsn)  of  the 
towns  in  the  shape  of  varied  sweetmeats,  biscuits,  and  similar 
things  are  sold  in  attractive  little  packages,  firkins,  or  jara, 
which  travelers  take  home  with  them.  The  imique  and  not 
unpalatable  bentOy  —  a  sort  of  national  sandwich,  —  put  up 
(usually  cold)  in  thin,  flat,  twin  boxes  (bentd-bako)  of  dainty 
white  wood  (1  in.  hi^,  5-7  in.  long),  aknus  with  a  paper  napkin 
(kuehifuhi)  and  a  pav  of  chopHSticub  (hami\  and  sold  at  many 
stations,  is  distinctively  Japanese  and  widely  popular.  The 
quality  of  the  contents  varies  with  the  locality;  some  places 
enjoy  a  national  reputation  for  the  ^ood  things  put  into  the 
hentOf  and  when  possible,  travelers  wait  until  they  reaeh  such  a 
station,  then  buy  it.  A  designating  mark  on  the  rly.  service 
book  indicates  stations  where  it  is  on  sale,  and  the  train-boys 
know  which  is  best.  Frequent  references  are  made  to  them  m 
the  (luidebook.  Besides  the  full  box  of  plain  boiled  rice,  the 
ordinary  (15  sen)  hentd  contains  usually  (varying  with  the 
locality)  a  few  bits  of  vegetables,  a  slice  of  sweet  omelette 
(Uirtrngo-yaki)^  a  few  boiled  black  beans  (nimafme)^  also  sweet; 
a  piece  of  broiled  fish  {j^M-zakanai  or  steamed  eel  {  lumQi  no 
kaba/yaki) ;  pickled  lotns-root  f^rmkon) ;  seaweed  (Xw&u):  bean* 
curd  (kamahoko);  red  ginger  (sAopa);  scraps  of  boiled  meat 
(gyH-niku);  black  mushrooms  (shiitake) ;  a  nit  of  pickled  octo- 
pus {iha)  or  minute  erustaoea  (Uuf  udani) ;  and  a  shce  of  iHckled 
daikon  —  which  has  been  referred  to  as  *  an  ingenious  pickle, 
for  after  once  gettinp:  its  flavor  well  over  your  mouth,  you  will 
eat  anything  to  get  rid  of  the  t  iiste! '  The  first-class,  or  joto  bento 
(25-30  sen),  is  sometimes  sold  in  attractive  crockery  dishes, 
or  in  fancy  boxes  containing  an  assortment  of  dainties  a  bit 
more  varied  than  the  foregoing.  The  buffets  on  certain  of  the 
trains  are  celebrated  locally  for  savory  dishes  of  boiled  rice 
and  stewed  eels.  Rice-cakes  {mochi)  the  size  of  codfish  balls 
are  sold  at  many  stations;  the  kernel  of  fokm,  or  sweet  beai^ 
paste,  which  usually  forms  their  center,  is  one  of  the  national 
specialties,  and  is  often  sold  in  separate  boxes.  Regular  ham^ 
sandwiches  (pron.  san-da^'Chee)  are  becoming  popular.  A 
tiny,  sleasy  bag  of  native  tea  (cha)  submerged  in  a  'cute'  and 
sometimes  daintily  decorated  glazed  earthenware  tea-pot 
{cha-hin)  filled  with  hot  water  and  supplied  with  an  enrthen- 
ware  tearcup  {fiharwan)^  is  sold  at  many  stations  for  3-5  9m. 
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for  the  oomi^te  outfit.  Also  hot,  boiled  (cow's)  milk  (gyU-nyU; 
pron.  yoon-you')  in  bottles  (6-12  sen)  —  which  would  be  bettor 
if  not  so  thoroughly  *  baptized'  in  the  excellent  water  of  the 
country.  On  some  of  the  station  platforms  are  miniature  dehca- 
tessen  shops,  where  tinned  and  bottled  goodies  are  on  sale. 
Tobacco,  fruit  (some  of  it  excellent),  cigarettes,  newspapers, 
and  a  host  of  such  things  are  hawked  about  at  the  big  stations 
by  green-capped  vendors  with  raucous  voices.  The  tinned 
Balmon  from  the  Hokkaidd,  the  fruit  jams,  the  (Takaradzuka) 
Taiisaa  tnineral  water,  and  the  Goal)  bread  are  good.  The 
butter  and  the  'blf-tekki'  eenred  in  some  places  are  to  be 
avoided. 

The  first  rly.  in  Japan  was  begun  (under  the  superviaioii  of  Bn^iah  engi- 
nean)  in  1872,  and  the  18  M.  between  Tokyo  andYokohama  were  completed 
8  yn.  lat^.  The  stretch  between  Kobe  and  Osaka  was  opened  to  public 
tmffieinMay,  1874;that  to  Kydto  in  1877,  andaoon  thereafter  the  old  Japan- 
ese capital  was  connected  by  rail  with  the  new.  In  1899,  Japan  had  a  thou- 
■BDd  miles  of  completed  rhr.,  and  certain  of  the  short  country  lixws  were  oper- 
lied  by  man-power,  the  fum&nttive  osn  being  pushed  along  DtcmniUe  raOa 
by  squads  of  coolies.  By  1903  there  were  4237  M.  and  the  Japanese  had 
learned  not  only  how  to  construct  the  most  difficult  lines,  along  with  bridges 
{tetsudokyd)  and  rolling-stock,  but  also  how  to  operate  them  at  a  profit.  In 
1913  there  were  6000  working  miles  in  the  Empire.  4624  of  which  belonged 
to  the  State;  the  gross  income  from  them  was  100  million  yen  or  more,  and 
the  net  profit  20  millions.  Passengers  to  the  number  of  155  millions  were 
carried  safely,  and  the  Itdcht  traffic  was  proportionately  large.  The  pr^ 
Jected  rlys.  —  new  sections  of  which  are  opened  to  traffic  almost  eveiy 
cionth — penetrate  many  of  the  hitherto  remote  places,  and  total  upward  of 
10,000  adcmlonid  milee.  Constrac^on  costs  vary  from  60,000  yen  per  mile; 
over  level  country,  to  200,000  yen  in  mountainous  regions.  Certain  of  the 
lines  (notably  the  Chud,  line)  rank  with  the  most  difficult  rly.  constn;^ 
tbnal  feats  in  the  world.  In  1906  the  bulk  of  the  private  rlys.  (2823  M.)  were 
nationalized,  and  transferred  to  State  management,  at  a  cost  of  yen  487,- 
880,000.  The  astonishing  development  of  the  Japanese  rlys.  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  constructive  genius  of  the  President  of  the  Kly.  Bureau,  Baron 
Skimpei  Goto,  sometime  Colonial  Governor  of  Formosa. 

American,  English,  and  German  locomotives  (kikwan-sha;  kama)  in  the 
order  named,  adapted  to  Japanese  requirements,  are  used;  the  former  on  the 
tnoantainous  aeotapns,  the  latter  on  the  electrified  portions.  The  road-bed  is 
first-class  and  is  well  maintained;  the  busy  trains  hustle  over  the  lines  with 
Uw  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of  those  of  England.  American  rails  and 
MMvheeh  aie  lued;  -tiie  rieepers  (ties)  are  of  efaestnut  (kuri'—7  mllUona 
used  yearly)  and  cypress  in  some  places  sheathed  with  iron.  The  timber 
employed  m  the  framework  of  the  rly.  carria^:*""*  is  the  Keyaki  {Zelkowa 
Keaki),  a  hard,  strong,  dark-brown  wood  (which  resembles  somewhat  the 
beech,  and  which  in  Japan  takes  the  place  of  oak),  with  a  fine  grain  like 
that  of  teak,  which  takes  a  good  polish,  stands  damp  well,  but  is  apt  to  warp 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  floors,  roofs,  and  sides  are  of  red  pine. 

Waihoats  (jhdtMi,  or  •collapse  ' — more  explicitly,  Suigai  ni  yoru  seraro 
hokai)  are  the  banc  of  the  rlys.  in  Japan,  and  they  cost  the  administration 
loiUioas  each  year;  they  are  handled  with  a  skill  which  excites  the  admiration 
offontgnerB.  When  a  train  slows  up  at  a  point  that  has  been  washed  out,  a 
small  army  of  willing  porters  (employed  by  the  company)  swarms  through 
the  cars,  and  relieves  the  passengers  of  all  luggage.  A  check  for  each  piece  is 

ttthe  owner,  and  careful  hands  transfer  it  to  a  waiting  train  beyond, 
(or  boats),  palanquins,  jinrikis,  and  other  means  of  transport  spring 
D|9parently  from  nowhere,  and  whosoever  does  not  care  to  walk  is  carried. 
UltBiarkabiy  quick  time,  and  with  a  total  absence  of  friction  or  annoyance, 
IM  finds  one^i  self  in  a  good  MaA.  in  a  train  on  the  other  aide  Of  the  tnMb^ 
Mdhr  to  continue  the  journey. 

^maomewhat  puuling  nomenclature  of  the  different  rly.  lines  is  related 
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directly  to  the  cities  and  districts  through  which  they  rUB.  (Cotnp.  Terri- 
torial Divisions,  p.  cxli).  The  Tokaido  Line  is  knowo  as  the  East  Coast 
Route;  the  Hokuroku  as  the  North-Land  Line;  the  Sanyd,  as  the  Sunny  Side 
of  the  Mt.  Line;  the  San-iUt  aa  the  Shady  Side  of  the  Mt.  The  Ban-Tan  Line, 
which  runs  through  the  proviooes  of  Harima  (Chinese:  BanshU)  and  Tajim* 
(Tan-ahu),  derives  its  name  from  the  first  syllable  of  each  of  these  words. 
KuHmaei  (or  Kansei)  is  referred  to  at  p.  cxiiii;  Sangu  in  Rte.  35.  The  word 
Jdbdfi  ia  foitned  by  eontnetiiiK  liie  old  names  for  the  provinees  of  HHaohl 
and  Iwaki,  through  which  the  Joban  Line  passes.  The  same  process  applied 
to  Iwashiro  and|  Echigo  Provinces  produces  Gan-etsu.  Ou,  the  name  of  a 
district,  is  contracted  from  Mutsu,  Uzen,  and  Ugo  Provinces;  Shin-eUu, 
from  Shinano  and  Echigo;  Sdbu,  from  Musashi,  Shimosa,  and  Kasusa;  B696, 
from  Awa  and  Shimosa;  Chikuho,  from  Chikuien,  Buzen,  and  Bungo,  etc. 
When  the  Japanese  speak  of  Buzen  and  Bungo  collectively,  they  say  Hoahu, 
Byihn6  ia  the  ubitinry  name  for  Kdzuke  and  Shimozuke,  notwithrtanding 
there  are  no  provinoes  of  the  name  of  Hoahu  and  By&in6, 

Automobiles  (jidosha — gee-doh'-shah)  are  popular  in  Japan, 
and  garages  (same  name  in  use)  are  being  opened  in  many  of 
the  chief  cities.  Cars  are  on  call  at  most  of  the  big  hotels,  which 
usually  maintain  private  garages.  In  provincial  places  motor* 
cars  are  lepladng  the  lumbering  stage-coach,  and  attention  is 
bring  given  to  the  im|>iovement  of  the  hidiways.  Many  de- 
lightful tripe  are  poeaible  from  TdkjrO.  Yokonama,  Ky6to. 
and  Kobe  —  where  the  usual  chaijBe  tor  a  touring-car  ana 
chauffeur  is  5  yen  per  br.,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  15  yen. 
For  a  party  of  3  or  more  an  auto  is  cheaper  (and  speedier)  for 
eight-seeing  than  a  relative  number  of  jinrikis.  The  excellent 
Japan  Chronicle  often  publishes  instructive  descriptions  of 
motor-trips  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  illustrates 
them  bv  valuable  (because  clear  and  down-to-date)  sketch- 
maps.  While  it  is  more  within  the  province  of  a  special  auto- 
mooile  pathfinder  to  describe  in  detail  the  country  roads,  the 
writer  has  nevertheless  carried  out  minute  personal  observa- 
tions for  those  travelers  specially  interested,  and  these  rrfer- 
eaeeewill  be  found  in  their  proi)er  places  throughout  theGuide- 
book.  Some  of  the  laifser  cities  possess  automobile  touring 
dubs,  refi  ronoes  to  which  will  be  found  in  the  daily  news- 
papers, and  from  whose  members  the  traveler  can  always  get 
valuable  information.  The  Nippon  AtUomobUe  Association^ 
with  headquarters  at  Tokyo  (many  foreign  members),  pub- 
lishes (monthly,  in  English)  a  magazine  called  the  Jidosha^  of 
considerable  interest  to  owners  of  motor-cars,  motor-boats,  and 
flying-machines.  The  \news  from  some  of  the  easily  accessible 
(by  motor)  mountain  passes  of  Japan  are  of  a  beauty  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

The  motorist  should  not  rely  too  implicitly  on  the  informa- 
tion he  may  get  from  farmers  about  roads;  the  average  peasant 
sees  no  diradvant&jBes  in  a  mt.  path  that  would  wikB  a  goat 
dissy;  and  aroad  Uttered  with  stones  looks  as  good  to  him  as 
any  other.  The  omnipresent  boa/ba  will  traverse  an  elevated 
hi^way  that  the  most  reddess  motorist  would  balk  at,  but 
bmme  the  rickety  bridges  have  not  f  ulteo  (p^haps  a  sheer 
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thouBand  feet)  beneath  him  on  that  particular  trip,  the  bas^ui- 
driver  will  pronounce  the  road  in  excellent  state.  Never  ask  a 
countryman  if  such  and  such  a  place  is  such  and  such  a  distance 
off,  for  he  will  usually  confirm  your  query,  whether  the  goal  is  2 
or  22  cho  distant.  Many  of  the  city  streets  have  no  sidewalks, 
and  as  the  native  children  Uve  practically  out  of  doors,  it  has 
become  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  draft  drastic  measures 
Soverning  the  speed  of  autoinobileB.  The  stranger  who  intends 
to  apply  for  a  license  (10  yen  a  year)  dioiild  acquaint  himself 
with  these.  The  seetionar  maps  (on  sale  at  the  boQkBtores)^ 
issued  by  the  Geographical  D^iartment  of  the  Gov't,  are  use- 
ful. Motorists  may  like  to  remember  that  many  of  the  countiy 
roads  and  bridges  are  only  6-15  ft.  wide,  and  tiiat  the  latter  are 
not  always  strong  enough  to  bear  up  under  a  heavy  touring- 
car.  It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  during  and  just  after  the 
summer  rains  the  island  roads  may  be  impassable  for  weeks  at 
a  time.  Oct.-Dec.  is  the  best  season  for  motor-trips.  The  wages 
of  a  Japanese  chaufifeur  who  speaks  a  little  ICnglibh  vary  from 
30  to  50  yen  a  month.  The  Gov't  tax  on  cars  is  60-80  yen  a 
year.  Gasolene  (same  word  used)  is  obtainable  in  most  towns 
St  50  sen  a  gallon,  in  5-gal.  tins  (which  can  be  resold  at  10  sen, 
ivhenoe  the  reluctanoe  of  the  chau£Feur  to  discard  them).  The 
freight  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan  on  automobiles 
(vated)  is  112  a  ton  of  40  cubic  ft.  An  ordinary  touringrcar 
measures  about  8  tons  when  i^acked.  The  freight  rate  on  the 
Japanese  rlys.  is  20  sen  per  mile,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  4 
yen.  The  present  customs  duty  (apt  to  change)  on  cars  enter- 
ing Japan  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  (general  tariff)  unless 
accompanied  by  a  certihcate  of  origin,  in  which  case  it  is 
admitted  under  the  conventional  tariff  at  35%  (favored 
nation  clause).^  Parts  }>ay  25%  duty.  Cars  and  partes  retail 
for  about  2|  times  (in  yen)  the  selling  price  at  the  point  of 
manufacture.  Cars  to  be  used  by  tourists  for  motoring  in 
Japan  pass  in  free  of  dutv  under  a  guaranty  (represented  by  a 
depodt  of  the  amount  of  the  dutv)  that  they  will  be  shipped 
cot  of  the  coonti^r  before  12  months.  Persons  coining  to  Japan 
to  live  can  bring  in  a  car  free  of  duty. 

Tsxicabs  (the  word  *Taxi'  is  in  general  use)  are  fast  coming 
into  vogue,  and  are  in  use  in  certain  of  the  large  cities. 

Electric  Tram-Cars  (densha  —  deUj  electricity;  shay  carriage) 
are  rapidly  replacing  the  slower  horse-railways  (tefsudd'hasha)' 
they  not  only  furnish  a  cheap  and  good  service  in  the  cities  ana 
towns,  but  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  jinriki  and  hasha  in 
country  districts.  They  are  very  useful  for  taking  travelers  to 
out-of-the-way  places  not  yet  reached  by  the  steam  rlys.  — 
to  which  they  act  as  valuable  feeders.  Fares  generally  are 
cheaper  than  in  the  West.  The  1st  and  2d  cl.  cars  differ  but 
Mttbintenishing,  and  the  latter  are  about  one  third  cheaper* 
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*lll08d  cL.  though  materially  cheaper  than  the  let,  attract  the 
hcmwy  folks,  and  are  not  hked  by  foredgners.  Overcrowding  is 
the  main  disadvantage,  but  as  a  Japanese  crowd  is  rarely  offen- 
sive  to  the  eye  or  nose,  one  suffers  no  actual  discomfort.  For- 
eigners generally  are  supposed  to  be  unwilling  to  ride  in  the 
oars,  and  the  Japanese  rarely  mention  them  as  possible  means 
of  locomotian.  in  places  wnere  ^nef  are  the  chief  factors  of 
CO imnimi cation  between  points,  special  cars  are  often  reserved 
for  touristfly  who  sometimes  elect  to  pay  7  or  8  yen  to  be  aloo& 
rather  than  40  or  80  sen  and  have  company.  Guides  abnosi 
invariably  advise  their  patrons  to  hire  special  cars^  and  unless 
one  expresses  a  preference  one  is  usually  ushered  mto  one  0n 
country  districts)  and  expected  to  pay  the  full  rate.  In  fslacws 
like  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  where  distances  are  great  and  jinriki 
fares  high,  one  can  save  both  time  and  money  by  using  trams.  ; 
The  custom  of  adlhig  round-tnp  tickets  is  referred  to  under 
TOky').  In  many  country  places  tickets;  are  sold  from  offices 
near  the  tram  terminal.  Detailed  reference  to  the  chief  lines 
are  made  in  Mat  proper  plaoes  in  the  Quideboolc 

The  Jinrikisha  (from  man;rtfct,  power;  and  shn,  volucle), 
called  (b^  foreigners)  rikiaha  or  rickthato  (by  tibie  Japanese  gen- 
erally), jinrikif  and  (more  politely)  kunma,  dates  from  I860, 
and  owes  its  inception  to  an  American  missionary  namoa 
Groble,  who  by  converting  (at  Shinagawa,  near  Yokohama)  a 
baby-carriage  into  a  vehide  in  which  lie  eould  take  Us  invalid 
wife  out  for  an  airing,  provided  a  means  of  loenmotton  now 
poptilar  in  countries  as  far  distant  as  South  Africa.  The  first 
applj  :  '  1  >n  for  a  patent  for  it  was  filed  in  1870  by  Takagama 
Kosaku.  Theoriginalwooden-wheeled*pull-man-rar'hfis  under- 
gone considerable  elaboration,  the  best  now  possessing  nicklcKl 
wheels  and  rubber  tires  and  OOB^lg  about  100  Vtn  (agjliliat 
30-40  for  the  old  ones).  Many  private  individuals  own  their 
machines  and  employ  (25-30  ycji  a  month)  a  man  {shafu, 
jinrikishafu,  kurumaya)  to  pull  it.  Many  shafu  own  their 
machines  and  pay  a  tax  to  tne  municipalitv  to  be  allowed  to 
offer  them  for  hire.  In  some  places  a  schedule  of  prioM  is  fixed 
by  the  authorities  and  posted  at  the  police  station  and  other 
places.  In  the  absence  of  thesei,  the  men  fix  their  own  prices — 
which  are  often  flesdUe  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered.  The  rates  posted  at  fashionable  hotels  are  usually 
about  25%  higher  than  those  quoted  in  the  street.  About 
25%  above  the  regulation  fare  is  expected  in  bad  vFeather^  ov 
when  the  pa.ssenger  is  heavy,  or  has  heavy  luggagp  with  him; 
50%  more  after  10  p.m. 

When  the  vehicle  is  hired  by  the  hour,  it  is  supposed  that  one 
will  iTTake  occasional  stoipe  and  thus  affrrrl  the  coolie  a  chance 
to  rest;  a  steady  20-25  min.  run  without  intermission  is  consid- 
ered as  worth  the  hr.  price.  A  anewy,  willing  man  can  run  25- 
30  M.  a  day  (regsided  as  a  good  iiay'a  work),  and  lepeat  i^.^^.^^  ^^^^^^ 
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several  days  in  succession;  5  M.  an  hr.  on  a  fair  road  is  good 
speed.  JinriiuB  are  often  employed  for  long  cro8!*-country 
tripe,  and  as  a  rule  the  traveler  will  find  them  more  satisfactory 
than  the  contemptuous  and  contumacious  native  horse.  Good 
rikisha-men  make  satisfactory  guides;  they  are  usually  scarce 
during  planting  and  harvesting  seasons,  when  field-work 
demands  their  time,  and  prices  are  then  considerably  higher 
than  when  steady  employment  is  lacking.  On  long  runs  over 
mountainous  country  the  traveler  must  either  take  the  hills 
afoot  or  engage  a  pushman  {ato  o  shi),  or  an  extra  puller  to  run 
taodem  (sakitsuna,  or  tsunahike)  with  the  regular  man.  On 
uneven  roads  the  former  is  often  necessary  to  prevent  the 
somewhat  capricious  vehicle  from  tipping  over  siuewise.  The 
tendency  to  tip  backward  when  the  passenger  is  inside  and 
the  puller  releases  the  thills,  is  very  marked.  E)ogs  are  employed 
to  help  pull  jinrikis  in  certain  parts  of  Japan. 

Jinriki-stands  are  always  found  near  rly.  stations  (in  which 
case  they  are  called  teishaha)  and  at  various  points  in  towns 
(when  they  are  called  keiryxijo).  Rates  demanded  at  the  for- 
mer place  are  usually  about  25%  higher  than  at  stands  near 
by.  Handy  to  almost  every  stand  is  a  push-cart  or  wheeled 
truck  {niguruma)  on  which  the  men  haul  heavy  tnmks  and  the 
like ;  two  or  more  fairly  large  trunks,  along  with  a  steamer  trunk 
and  several  pieces  of  hand-luggage,  can  often  be  piled  upon  one 
of  these  carts,  and  taken  from  the  hotel  to  a  rly.  station  or 
steamer  landing  for  25-35  sen  (for  i  M.  or  more)  or  40-50  sen 
[\  M.  or  thereabout). 

Fares  have  an  upward  tendency;  foreigners  (all  ot  whom  are 
classed  aa  kanemochi,  or '  rich  men ')  are  always  expe<;ted  to  pay 
more  than  natives.  In  the  absence  of  a  fixed  schedule  it  ia 
advisable  to  ask  the  man  beforehand  what  his  charge  will  be. 
If  it  appears  too  high,  he  should  be  told  what  will  l>e  given  him. 
The  former  15-20  sen  an  lir.  rate  lias  risen  in  many  places  to 
50-60  sen.  Waits  are  iisually  charged  for  at  one  half  the  hr. 
rate.  If  one's  time  is  limited,  and  one  employs  a  jinriki  by  the 
hr.,  it  is  better  to  pay  any  reasonable  sum,  as  othenvise  the 
man  will  contrive  to  kill  time,  and  defeat  one's  purpose.  Lazy 
men  are  strict  observers  of  the  exasperating  custom  of  never 
passing  ahead  of  an  older  man,  or  a  tired  nmner  overtaken  on 
the  road.  In  such  cases  the  traveler  may  wish  to  say:  iSofct  no 
ihafu  ni  kolowalte  hyaku  hashire  ('Apologize  to  the  man  in 
front  and  pass  him').  Absurd  prices  are  exacted  of  strangers 
in  seaport  towns.  It  is  not  unusual  for  certain  jinriki-men 
in  Yokohama  and  Kobe  to  demand  ¥1  from  the  landing  or 
station  to  the  hotel  when  the  correct  fare  may  be  10-15  sen. 
In  cases  of  dispute  the  traveler  should  always,  when  possible, 
consult  the  hotel  manager,  as  clerks  are  apt  to  side  with  their 
countrymen.  If  one  doea  not  know  the  exact  fare,  ask  the  man- 
ager to  pay.  A  ctirious,  and  to  the  foreigner  an  incomprehen- 
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Bible,  kink  in  the  native  character  nearly  always  prompts  the 
overpaid  kurumaya  to  demand  more  (*mo  go  sen,'  or  *mo  ju- 
sen/  another  5  sen,  or  10  sen,  as  the  case  may  be)  unless  he 
knows  that  the  extra  amount  is  given  for  good  service.  A  naan 
who  is  heavily  overpaid  is  also  apt  to  make  it  uncomfortable 
for  the  next  stranger.  The  prices  current  in  different  places 
are  quoted  in  the  Guidebook  under  the  proper  heading.  The 
average  oountiy  diaige  Is  1&-20  sen  a  mue. 

If  the  traveler  who  has  previously  engaged  a  jinriki  for  a 
journey  wishes  the  runner  to  be  at  his  door,  say,  at  5  a.m.,  he 
should  order  him  to  come  at  4,  and  be  prepared  to  send  some 
one  for  him  at  4.80,  as  unpunctuahty  is  a  characteristic.  The 
runner's  advice  as  to  the  correct  amoimt  to  pay  for  wayside 
refreshments,  or  any  service  rendered,  is  worthless,  as  the  in- 
stinct to  overpay  his  nationals  at  the  expense  of  the  alien  is 
ingrained.  A  class  which  travelers  sometimes  come  in  contact 
with  is  the  mord-shafu  ('  shady  men who  are  in  league  with 
brothels  and  bad  characters,  and  who  take  strangers  to  lonely 
places  for  purposes  of  robbery.  A  sakale  (sake  money)  or  tip  ia 
UBually  given  a  good  man  for  exceptional  service.  The  life  of  a 
shafu  IS  hardy  and  his  earnings  (in  Tokyo)  from  ¥60  to  ¥100 
a  month.  Nig^t-men  in  T5^5  axe  called  (contemptaonsly) 
uonaehi  ('men  with  no  night^),  and  are  looked  down  upon. 
College  men  who  sometimes  adopt  the  caUingfor  the  temporary 
gain,  are  known  as  kuga  kusei.  The  best  runners  die  young 
(heart  failure),  and  when  the  pitiaUe  drawback  of  ageovertakee 
the  others,  they  are  citea  foiced  to  seek  different  employment. 

Horses  (uma;  pron.  m^yna)  are  plentiful,  but  the  native  ani* 
mal  (of  Mongolian  breed  and  origin)  is  such  an  ill-favored, 
badly  trained^  unruly  beast,  that  he  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
average  horse  is  small  of  stature,  with  a  thick  head,  mane,  and 
belly;  trots  loosely  and  awkwardly;  gets  into  a  sweat  easily; 
bites  viciously  if  one  approaches  too  near  (whence  the  muzzles 
in  common  use),  and  screams  like  a  fiend  when  displeased. 
They  no  doubt  are  ill-tempered  because  badly  treated;  the 
custom  is  to  make  them  stand  in  stalls  with  their  heads  toward 
the  entrance,  and  to  tie  them  so  tightly  to  the  right  and  left 
posts  that  they  can  with  diffieully  lie  down.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts (N.  Japan)  mares  only  are  used  for  beasts  of  burden, 
while  in  others  (T0ky5,  Yokohama,  etc.)  one  rarely  sees  any- 
thing  but  stallions.  Asses  and  mules  are  unknown.  The  don- 
key, which  would  prove  the  ideal  'short  and  simple  animal  of 
the  poor,'  is  powhwe  found.  Oxen  anciently  took  the  place  of 
horses  as  draught-animals,  and  (with  bulls)  are  still  used  in 
many  places.  In  country  districts  horses  not  unfrequently  go 
*  barefoot '  or  are  shod  with  straw  sandals.  In  the  larger  cities, 
and  at  certain  country  resorts  frequented  by  foreigners,  im- 
ported horses  with  comfortable  saddles  can  be  hired  at  reason- 
able prices.  It  is  considered  axiomatic  that  horses  are  unsat- 
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isfactory  means  of  conveyance  in  the  interior  of  Japan,  where 
grain,  shelter,  good  grooms,  dec'ent  saddles,  and  the  like  are 
unobtainable.  Fhe  big  breeding-establishments  conducted  by 
the  Gov't  in  di£[erent  places  in  the  Empire  produoe  horses  for 
the  army. 

The  Basha  Choise-caniage')*  called  derisively  garorgara 

('rattle')  by  some  foreigners,  is  a  species  of  omnibus  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  rural  Japan  that  the  Concord  stage- 
coach did  to  Colonial  America.   It  is  a  single-horse-drawn, 
4-wheeled  vehiele,  covered  with  a  cheap  top  iLsually  too  low 
for  the  comfort  of  foreigners;  often  seatless  and  apringless, 
but  employed  extensively  between  country  towns,  where  it  vi- 
brated daily,  like  a  busy  but  dilapidated  shuttle.  Bashas  are 
considerably  cheaper  (about  3  sen  a  mile)  than  jinrikisy  and 
tbey  possess  the  advantage  of  not  making  it  necessary  for  one 
to  get  out  and  walk  up  steep  or  muddy  hills  in  a  streaming  rain. 
Few  amons  the  local  institutions  have  come  in  for  more  un* 
noited  malediction.  Travelers  unaccustomed  to  support  tem- 
porary inconvenience  execrate  them  in  blistering  terms,  but 
the  W-weary  pilgrim  who  has  tramped  along  Japan's  extraor- 
dinarUy  uneven  and  grotesquely  articulated  backbone  from 
Aomori  to  Kagoshima,  thence  up  and  down  the  convergent 
wrinkles  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Japan  Sea,  regard  them 
differently,  and  hearken  with  unalloyed  pleavsure  to  the  clarion 
blasts  (from  a  tin  horn)  which  announce  their  approach  (or 
leaving).  The  point  of  departure  for  the  basha  is  generally  its 
own  baiting-stable  —  often  near  the  chief  hotel  or  inn.  On 
IHOminent  routes  there  are  (customarily)  special,  2-8eated 
TcUdes  (accommodating  4  persons  oomfortobly )  for  thoee  who 
object  to  dtting  flat  on  the  floor  wedged  in  betwe^  deepy 
natives.  Four  1st     fares  axe  usually  demanded  for  these  — 
in  which  hand-luggage  only  can  be  stowed.  Information  re- 
garding hashas  can  always  be  obtained  from  the  innkeeper  (who 
Dot  unusually  is  a  stocKholder  in  the  enterprise).  As  country 
roads  are  subject  to  wash-outs,  important  matters  should  not 
be  allowed  to  hinge  upon  close  basha  connections.  From  20  to 
25  M.  a  day  is  the  average  journey  —  during  which  the  atten- 
uated horse  is  sometimes  fed  as  many  as  OS  times! 

The  Kago  CboaketO,  a  sort  of  basket-seat  carried  on  the 

shoulders  of  men  (one  in  front  and  one  behind)  by  means  of  a 

long  pole  from  which  it  swings,  is  more  suitable  for  small  people 
than  the  average  traveler,  who  is  apt  to  hnd  it  uncomfortable. 
It  is  frequently  used  (demand  a  big  one)  in  mt.  districts;  fares 
varying  accoraing  to  distance  and  local  conditions.  The  mod- 
em kago  18  not  unlike  a  palanquin  with  no  room  for  one's  feet, 
which  must  be  doubled  under  or  brought  over  tailor-fashion, 
aa  one  sits  in  it.  Each  is  provided  with  a  light  bamboo-coverea 
locI,  and  some  have  side  curtains  to  deflect  tlie  sun's  raya  A 
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vastly  more  satisfactory  and  comfortable  contrivance  —  one 
which,  in  fact,  suggests  considerable  luxury  —  is  the  'chair/  an 
open,  cane  sedan-chair  borne  aloft  on  two  poles,  extensively 
tired  in  Hongkong,  and  popular  in  the  mt.  aistricts  of  Japan. 
Prices  win  be  found  in  different  places  throughout  the  Qiud»- 
book.  KoQoa  can  be  carried  up  mt.  trsila  where  'diaini' 
would  prove  awkward,  but  ladies  particularly  will  prdter  the 
latter  when  practicable. 

F.  Pdst-  wd  Telegfaph-dlfiees.  Tetephones.  Time. 

Post-Offices  (yubinkyoku)  are  always  distinguishable  by  a 
small  sign  showing  a  symbol  like  an  exaggerated  capital  T, 
composed  of  three  red  lines  wdth  a  white  bar  across  the  top,  and 
painted  on  a  white  ground.  The  same  token  appears  on  the  rly. 
mail-cars.  English  is  customarily  spoken  at  the  main  offices  in 
the  large  cities  and  ports.  The  post-  and  telegraph-offices  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  same  building  and  they  are  open  from 
6^7  to  10  P.M.  IVavelen  often  find  it  more  convenient  to 
dispatch  their  mail  from  the  hotel,  where  stamps  are  alwa3r8  on 
sale  and  Bpecml  care  is  accorded  letters.  The  local  OBnglish) 
newspapers  publish  the  dates  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
mail-ships,  and  the  hours  when  the  mails  for  abroad  close  at 
the  post-office.  Tourists  may  like  to  rememlier  that  letters  for 
Atlantic  Coast  points  of  the  U.S.A.  often  reach  their  destina- 
tion a  day  or  two  earlier  if  mark(»d  *vid  Siberia' ;  also  that 
ships  crossing  the  N.  Pacific  make  the  transit  in  several  days* 
less  time  than  those  which  touch  at  Honolulu.  The  Japanese 
postal  service  is  prompt  and  efficient.  Addresses  should  be 
written  simply  ai^d  legibly,  as  the  majority  of  the  postmen 
{yiibinrkyakuju)  are  unable  to  read  plain  Euglish,  much  less 
abbreviations.  Despite  this  handicap  they  are  remarkably 
exact  in  getting  mail  matter  to  its  netful  owner :  tracing  him 
w  ith  the  dogg^  persistence  of  the  British  postal  authorities. 
The  excellent  governmental  system  of  registering  the  names  of 
foreign  visitors  to  the  £mpire,  and  of  keeping  a  friendly  and 
paternal  eye  upon  them  while  they  are  *  within  the  gates/  is  of 
consideral  )le  help  to  the  service.  Mails  are  delivered  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  day.  Houses  in  Japan  are  not  always 
numbered,  and  in  default  of  exact  information  the  postman 
sometimes  relies  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  houses  and  inluibi- 
tants  of  his  district  to  deliver  mail-matter.  This  wnll  usually  be 
delivered  more  expeditiously  if  the  ward  {ka)  of  the  city  in 
which  the  recipient  resides  is  appended  to  the  address.  In  the 
case  of  tettm  mailed  to  Japanese,  one  should,  if  convenient, 
sttbjmn  the  address  in  the  vernacular.  This  is,  in  fact,  some- 
timesdesirableon  lettero  to  foreignM;.it  alwaysinsures  prompt 
delivery.  * 

Most  travelers  prefer  to  have  their  mail  oome  in  the  oareof 
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their  hotel  or  bankers.  If  it  is  sent  to  'General  Delivery' 
{Poste  restanie)  to  be  held  until  called  for,  the  postmaster  in  the 
receiving  offices  should  be  notified,  and  requested  to  hold  it. 
Otherwise,  after  advertising  it  for  10  days  (on  a  printed  slip 
exposed  in  the  lobby  of  the  P.O.)  ,  it  is  returned  or  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Communications  (in  Tokyo),  where  it  is  opened. 
If  the  contents  give  any  clue  to  the  sender,  it  is  returned.  If  not, 
it  is  held  for  6  mos.,  then  destroyed.  If  the  contents  are  of 
value,  they  are  sold,  and  H  not  daimed  within  2  yrs.  are  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  Tmsnry.  One  ehottld  ranembec  auo 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  Poste-restante  mail  is  held 
at  the  receiving  office  for  30  days  only,  following  the  day  of  its 
arrival.  The  poetmaster  (yvbinkyoku  chd)  wiU  notify  the  ad« 
dressee  of  such  mail  being  held  for  him  for  a  S-sen  fee.  If  the 
route  to  be  traversed  by  letters  is  not  written  on  them  (cus- 
tomary in  the  Far  East),  the  postmaster  will  use  his  judgment 
in  routing  them.  Mails  to  go  '  vi§,  Siberia*  (quickest  route  to 
Europe)  must  be  so  marked,  else  the  Russian  Gov't  will  refuse 
to  transport  them.  The  list  of  articles  not  accepted  for  trans- 
mission differs  but  little  from  that  of  other  countries.  Any  one 
who  ships  opium,  or  utensils  for  smoking  it,  through  the  mail, 
b  apt  to  be  fined;  the  articles  will  be  confiscated.  A  special 
pefmit  must  be  obtained  from  the  Gov't  to  send  tooa90o 
thiou^  the  P.O. 

Registered  Letters  (kakitome-yubin)  are  charged  for  at  7  sen 
per  coyer.  A  certification  notice  of  the  hour  of  posting  (valu- 
able in  eases  of  patent-rights,  minin^^-claims,  etc.)  will  be  issued 
for  15  ten. 

A  8tflGKAi»  SsLXvan  aervioe  (BokmhMbht)  is  in  vogue  at 
scHDe  oflieeB.  The  letter,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  10-15  am 
muBt  be  delivered  at  the  office,  and  a  request  made  that  it 
be  given  special  atttotion. 

SnTBBBT  Boxes  (yHbin-baJco),  of  metal,  of  excellent  design, 
stand  at  many  points  in  the  different  cities,  and  mail  (yubin)iB 
collected  from  them  many  times  a  day.  To  poet  a  letter  is: 
Yaibm  ni  dasu. 

Fostel  Mem^-Orders  (yiibin-^awasej  or  kawaae — small  ones 

are  ko^awase)  are  issued  on  the  following  countries  at  the  rates 
and  up  to  the  amounts  named:  To  the  United  States,  Hawaii, 
the  Philippine  Is.,  Guam,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  ana 
Canada,  $100  (U.S.  gold)  at  10  sen  for  each  $10  or  fraction 
thereof.  —  Great  Britain,  the  British  Colonies,  Possessions  and 
Protectorates,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Constantinople,  British 
Honduras,  B.  W.  Indies,  B.  Guiana,  Danish  VV.  Indies,  Dutch 
W.  Indies,  Guiana,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Tunis,  Fiji  Is., 
(through  the  intermediaiy  of  the  British  P.O.  at  London), 
£40,  at  10  sen  for  £1  or  fraction.  —  Germany,  German  New 
Qemea»  CaroBne  la>>  Marahall  la.,  Samoa,  Klawdiow,  Tirinaaf u» 
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and  Weihsien,  800  marics,  10  Btm  per  40  M.  or  fiwlioii. 

France,  Belgium.  Italy,  Orcece,  Switzerland,  LuxooibunL  Por*  - 
tugalf  "^^^  AiKentiue  Kepublic,  Chilej  Peru,  Brwdl,  Mgypt, 
Montenegro,  Frraeh  Indo-China,  Senna,  lOQO  francs,  10 
per  50  fr.  or  fraction.  —  Bulgaria,  500  francs,  same  rat*-.  —  • 
Mexico,  200  pesos,  10  sen  for  20  pesos  or  fraction.  —  Slam,  • 
400  yen,  10  sen  for  20  yen  or  fraction.  —  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Drnmnrk,  620  Kt.  at  10  Sen  for  36  Kr.  —  Austria,  and  BoRnLi-  7 
Herzegovina,  1000  Kr.,  10  sen  for  50  Kr.  or  fraction.  —  Hun- 
gary, 1000  Kor.,  10  sen  for  60  Kor.  or  fraction.  —  Russia  (except  '. 
Finland),  £30  (through  the  British  P.o.^  nt  10  sen  for  £1  or  J 
fraction.  —  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
Br.  India,  Br.  North  BomcH),  Burma,  Ceylon,  The  Straits  Se^ 
tlements,  and  The  Federated  Malay  States,  Hongkong.  Marrio, 
Hoi-how.  Ningpo,  and  Wei-Hai-Wei  (through  the  BritiHii  !■  .0. 
at  Hongkong),  $400  (silver)  at  10  sen  for  $10  or  fraction.  —  ' 
The  Netherlands  and  the  Dutch  £.  Indies,  480  florins,  at  10  J 
sen  for  every  25  fl.  or  fraction.  —  The  maximum  amount  ^ 
of  an  Inland  Postal  Money-Order  is  ¥100,  for  which  a  com- 
mission  of  42  sen  is  charged;  the  average  rate  is  6  sen  for  ¥10, 
10  for¥a0,aiid  oo  on.--Thei«  ISA  Tetapiqihic  MooeyOrder 
Qyskem  brtween  Japexi  and  Eofen,  Fonnon,  and  Sa^ialien. 

Post-cards  (jf&bin-JmgaJn)  are  of  5  denominations:  ordinary 
within  the  Em^re  Ih  sen;  with  prepaid  reply  3  sen;  letter-  i 
eard,  3  sen;  foreign  (countries  in  the  Postal  Union),  4  sen;  with 
prepaid  reply,  8  sen.  There  is  a  local  restriction  against  writing 
on  the  face  of  cards  other  than  pictorial,  albeit  cards  posted  at 
Japanese  offices  in  CShina  may  be  so  employed.  Privately 
pnnted  posti-canls  larger  than  the  official  f  irds  v.'[\\  not  be 
accepted^for  mailing;  nor  will  those  of  a  poniogra,pkic  nature. 

Postage-Stamps  {yiUnn-yUie  j  are  of  17  denominations,  as  I 
follows:  I  sen  (5,  or  go  tin),  1  sen,  li,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  8, 10, 16,  20, 
25,  50  sen,  and  ¥1,  ¥5,  and  ¥10.  Books  containing  18  3-sen 
stamps  and  30  l|-sen  stamps  are  on  sale  at  ¥1  each;  and 
otJ^ers  with  18  10-st;n,  36  4-«en.,  and  12  2-.s€n  stamps  at  ¥3.fi0 
each.  Travelers  can  earn  the  gratitude  of  staiy-At*bome  col- 
lectors by  putting  a  number  of  Btampeof  different  denomin- 
ations on  tl  unr  letters.  —  CoMMEMORArn-E  Stamps  are  issued 
on  special  occasions;  the  most  important  recent  ones  were 
etrniHc in  ocmniMnncMration of  the 26m anmvi»reary  of  thamd- 
ding  of  thr  Intr  Emp<!ror;  one  on  the  accession  of  the  proaent 
Emperor;  on  the  Japan-China  War;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Korean  post  and  tdegraph  services  trith 
,  th<^e  of  Jnpnn  New-Year  stamps  are  occasionally  issued  by 
institutions  of  great  public  benefit  —  notably  the  Kumamoto 
Leper  Hospital,  whose  stamps  are  adaptations  of  those  issued 
by  the  AntiTuberculoeis  Society  of  thr  U.S.A.  International 
reply  coupons  (equivaLent  in  value  to  p<%tage-stamp6  and  to  be 
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'  used  for  prepayment  of  an  answer  to  a  letter)  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Mexico,  Spain,  Chile,  Canada,  India, 
Ceylon,  The  StindtB  Settlements,  Hongkong,  Siamj  ete.  They 
ooet  12  Mn  in  Japan  and  axe  exchangeable  for  poetage-etampe 
wotUi  10  Mil. 

The  firat  regular  postal  systam  was  estebUfliad  ill  Ja|>an  during  the 

TokuQatca  ShoguruUe,  when  two-8worded  men  wearing  a  special  uniform  car- 
ried c^ciai  correq;x>nde]ice  between  Kyoto  and  Ycdo.  In  1663  the  business 
men  of  those  eitiee  and  of  Osaka  organized  a  service  of  rtimlen  who  made  the 
trip  between  Yedo  and  Ky6to,  viA  Osaka,  about  3  timea  a  month.  In  1871 
the  preaent  Gov't  fonnaUy  opened  a  letter-post  service  between  T6kyd» 
Yokohama,  Kydto,  and  Omka,  and  the  ssrstem  was  modeled  upon  those  in 
vogue  at  the  time  in  America  and  Europe.  The  first  set  of  postage-stamps 

i  was  issued  on  the  day  the  plan  became  operative.  Early  in  1872  the  service 
WM  extended  to  Kobe,  Nagasaki.  Niigata.  and  Hakodate.  The  first  postal 
oonventiim  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.A.  became  e£fective  Jan.  1,  1875. 

•  Japan  was  formally  admitted  into  the  General  Postal  Union  June  20,  1877. 
The  firat  stamp  issue  of  March,  1871,  was  followed  by  others  in  Feb.,  July, 
and  Sept..  1872;  April  and  June,  1873;  Jan.  and  Feb..  1874;  Jan..  Feb., 
March,  and  Aug.,  1875;  March,  May,  and  June,  1876;  June,  Aug.,  and  Nov., 
1877;  June,  1879;  Jan.,  1883;  Feb.,  1888;  May,  1892;  March,  1894;  Aug., 
18M;  Jan..  April,  and  Oet.,  1809;  Jan.,  May,  and  Oet.,  1900;  March,  1901; 
J«iy,  1906;  April,  1906.  The  stamps  of  the  Taisho  era  were  issued  in  1913. 
Cvtidn  of  the  old  stamps  are  valued  as  high  as  ¥1500,  but  pbiiatelists  will 
vilh  to  remember  that  old  stamps  are  counterfeited  in  Japan  and  thai  giMl 
CHBmust  be  eieideed  in  boyint  them. 

Postal  Rates  are  higher  than  those  of  the  U.S.  or  Great 
Bdkain.  Ordinary  sealed  letters  (fegami)  within  the  Eknpire.  3 
Mup  to  4  momme  (15  grms.)  and  3  sen  for  each  additional  4 
momma  or  fraction.  Foreign  letters  (to  countries  within  the 
Fofltal  Union)  are  sent  at  the  uniform  rate  of  10  sen  for  each 
5,3  momme  (20  grms.) ;  for  each  additional  20  grms.  or  frac^n, 
6  m.  The  traveler  may  like  to  remember  that  one  of  the  new 
(Japanese)  50-sen  silver  coins  weighs  a  trifle  under  15  grms., 
ana  a  50-  and  20-sen  piece,  along  with  a  5-sen  nickle,  about  20 
grms.  It  is  advisable  to  instruct  correspondents  abroad  to  put 
the  right  amount  of  postage  on  letters  for  Japan  (5  c.  gold  in 
the  U.S.A.),  as  in  all  cases  of  insufficiency  of  postage  the 
addressee  is  required  to  pay  double  the  deficiency.  If  he  re- 
fuses, the  article  is  returned  to  the  sender,  who  is  asked  to  pay. 

Postal  Savings  Banks  {yubin-chokin)  are  operated  at  cer- 
tain of  the  poet-offices.  The  smallest  deposit  received  is  10 
m  (it  can  he  made  in  postage-stamps)  j  the  largest.  1000  yen» 
latciest  at  the  rate  of  4}%  per  annum  is  paid  on  aU  deposits. 

Postal  Parcels  (tsutsumi)  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Far- 
oe! Poet  Ck>nvention  of  the  Postal  Union,  or  according  to  the 
special  afl^eemente  which  Japan  has  maoe  with  eountriea  not 
indhidad  in  that  assodalaon.  Usually  the  destination  (as 
'American  Parcel/  'English  Parcel,'  or  the  like)  must  be 
marked  thereoOf  and  a  Customs  Declaration  (obtainable  free 
j  at  the  P.O^  jlReqpared  and  sent  with  it.  Valuoh  iieisUiSy  and 
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dimensions  (apt  to  change)  vary  according  to  the  different 
countries  and  agreements.  Union  Parcels  (which  must  be  so 
marked)  destis^  for  countries  included  in  the  Union,  must  not 
measure  mm  tban  00  eenJM^tns  (23.92  in.)  in  anv  directioD, 
nor  contain  more  than  25  cubic  dMmkres  of  buOc.  Parcels 
which  do  not  exceed  20  cm.  (8  in.)  in  breadth  or  depth  may 
measure  up  to  1  mhtre  (39.37  in.)  in  length;  limit  of  weight,  5 
kilogrammes  (11  lbs.).  Costs  vary  with  the  route  by  which 
they  travel.  For  instance:  To  Germany  or  France,  by  sea  (Suez 
Cnnal,  time  about  50  days),  90  sc7i,  up  to  1  kilo,  and  ¥1.30, 
up  to  5  kilos.  If '  vi4  Siberia'  (about  15  days),  ¥2.30  to  ¥2.50 
for  1  or  5  kilos.  Parcels  for  the  Uniteii  States  and  its  Insula 
Possessions,  including  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Great  Britain, 
liungkong,  Tiie  Straits  Settlements,  and  Australia,  may  meas- 
ure 3  ft.  6  in.  in  length  (or  6  ft.  in  length  and  girth  ccnnbined) 
and  weigh  11  lbs.  In  the  former  case  they  must  not  be  sealed 
with  wax  or  lead,  but  must  permit  of  easy  cuatoma  exandna* 
tion.  lUtes  of  postage:  24  sen  for  120  momrne  (lib.)  or  fraction 
thereof.  ParcelB  sent  throug;h  (or  to)  Russia  must  be  packed 
in  wooden  or  metal  boxes  or  in  linen  bags,  and  not  in  paper  or 
cardboard*  Addrceeca  must  be  written  in  ink.  Parcels  for 
Canada  may  measure  up  to  2  ft.  in  length,  and  1  ft.  in  breath 
or  in  depth,  and  weigh  7  lbs.  Postage  40  sen  for  each  1  lb.  To 
Mexico  90  sen  up  to  1  kilo,  and  ¥2.30  up  to  5  kilos. 

The  Weights  and  Dimensions  of  artirlrs  to  be  sent  by 
(foreign)  Letter  Post  arc:  Dimensions:  Length,  39  cm.  (15  in., 
or  1  shaku,  3  sun) ;  breadth,  26  cm.  (10  in.,  or  85  sun) ;  width,  15 
cm.  (6  in.,  or  5  sun).  Rolls  must  not  exceed  75  cm.  (29i  in.)  in 
length,  and  10  cm.  (4  in.)  in  diameter,  nor  must  they  weigh  over 
2  l:ilos.  (4.4  lbs).  There  is  nu  limit  to  the  weight  or  dimensions 
oi  letters.  Samples  of  merchandise  may  weigh  up  to  375 
grms.  (100  momrne):  postage  up  to  100  grms.  4 «6n,  and  2 aeti 
for  each  additional  50  grms.  Books^  Manuscripts,  Photo- 
graphs, Commercial  Papers,  and  the  hke  are  accepted  as  4th 

matter  at  2  sen  up  to  112  grms.  (30  inomme).  and  2  am  for 
every  additional  30  momme  up  to  100  momme.  Packages  muBt 
not  be  over  30  cm.  (12  in.)  long,  20  cm.  (8  in.)  broad,  or  10  cm. 
(4  in.)  deep.  Rolls  must  not  be  over  12  in.  (30  cm.)  !onp  or  6  in. 
(15  cm.)  in  diam.  —  The  limits  of  weights  and  dimensions  for 
local  postal  parcels  are:  Dimensions:  up  to  60  cm.  (2  shaku,  or 
feet)  m  length,  breadth,  or  li  pth.  Parcels  not  exceeding  15 
cm.  (5  sun,  or  6  in.)  in  breadth  and  depth  may  measure  up  to 
90  cm.  (3  akaku,  or  in.)  in  length.  Weights :  up  to  6000  grms. 
(1600  niommey  or  Y6\  lbs.).  Between  Japan,  Korea,  and  Cliina 
(including  Manchuria),  1500  momme  (12^  lbs.). 

Telegraph-Offices  (denshin^kyoku)  are  usually  operated  [the 
telegraph  is  a  Gov" t  uionopoly]  conjointly  with  the  post-offices 
(in  whach'  case  the  office  is  called  yubin-deTishin'kyoku),  and 
they  are  to  be  found  all  over  Japan.  ^Elieaervioe  {denMM)  is 
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good  and  cheap.  English  is  not  always  spoken  in  the  branch 
offices,  nor  are  messages  (denahin)  in  the  English  language 
accepted  by  them.  In  such  cases  they  must  be  taken  to  the 
central  or  main  office,  where  expert  operators  transmit  them 
with  accuracy  and  speed.  Travelers  usually  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  deliver  messages  to  the  hotel  manager,  who  wiU 
send  them  to  the  proper  receiving  office.  The  Japanese  kana 
characters  (seep,  cxxvi)  are  customarily  employed  to  send  tele- 
crams  in  the  Empire,  and  where  a  message  is  destined  for  a 
Japanese,  one  can  save  something  by  having  it  translated  into 
the  vernacular.  A  combination  of  Japanese  and  foreign  worda 
is  not  permitted.  Messages  are  often  sent  in  the  Romaji.  or 
romanized  Japanese,  in  which  case  no  word  must  exceed  16 
letters.  The  address  and  signature  are  always  charged  for. 
Urgent  telegrams  take  precedence  over  ordinary  ones  and  are 
^hu^ed  for  at  3  times  the  regular  rate.  Charoes  fob  Telegrams 
withm  the  limits  of  any  city  are:  In  kana,  10  sen  for  each  15 
characters,  and  3  sen  for  every  added  5  characters;  in  Romaii 
(or  English),  15  sen  for  every  5  words,  and  3  aen  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  —  Anywhere  within  the  Empire  proper,  20  aen 
for  a  kana  message  of  15  characters,  and  an  aaded  5  sen  for 
every  additional  5  characters  or  less;  romanized  (or  English) 
telegrams,  25  sen  for  the  first  5  words,  and  5  sen  extra  for 
each  added  word.  For  a  5-word  message  to  Korea,  Formosa, 
Saghalien,  or  the  Bonin  Islands,  40  sen;  for  a  15-charact6r 
kma  message,  30  sen.  —  To  send  a  telegram  is:  Denshin  too 
kakeru. 

Cablegrams  to  Europe  and  America  are  costly,  and  a  cable- 
code  should  be  used  where  possible.  Words  in  the  code  language 
must  not  contain  more  than  10  letters,  and  hyphenated  words 
are  counted  as  two.  Such  words  as  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
etc.,  go  as  a  single  word.  Codified  messages  received  in  Japan 
will  not  be  delivered  unless  the  recipient  registers  (or  has  regis- 
tered) a  code-word  address.  The  usual  cost  of  this  is  ¥12  per 
annum,  but  in  special  cixses  an  address  may  be  registered  tenj- 
porarily  for  ¥1.20  a  month.  Cablegrams!  can  be  repeated  to 
any  part  of  the  Empire  at  the  regular  inland  rate.  Undelivered 
messages  are  adverti.sed  in  the  (foreign)  daily  newspapers  for  a 
brief  period.  There  are  several  submarine  cables  {kai^i  densen, 
or 'ocean-bed  wires'),  and  as  rates  are  at  present  being  read- 
justed thoy  are  not  quoted  here.  Consult  the  hotel  manager. 
The  Wireless  Telegraph  Service  is  being  extended. 

Telephones  (denuxi-ki)  are  in  use  in  most  of  the  Japanese 
cities,  but  as  the  operators  do  not  always  speak  English,  the 
service  is  not  used  by  travelers  as  much  as  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Booths  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  hotels.  The  telephone 
officials  classify  the  conversation  area  as  'ordinary^'  'long  dis- 
tance/ and '  special  long  distance.'  The  service  is  bemg  steadily 
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improved  and  enlarjged.  The  usual  charge  for  a  5-iiiiii.  conver- 
«Ma(m  (adtomalic  bdotiis)  withiii  the  Imiita  of  any  city  is  6 

il0n;  Lons^iistanoe  rates  are  graded  ao<»rding  to  the  dk 
'  TOUgiiig  from  20  sen  for  25  M .  ( Yokohama-T5ky5«  lor  example) 

to¥l  for  250  M.  and  ^  for  600  M.  The  night  rate  (8  p.m.  to 
» 7  A.M.)  is  about  25%  less.  A  long-distance  telephone  is  called 

chokyori ;  telephone  oflfice,  denwa  kokankyoku  (or  dentoa-jd) ; 

central  office,  chM  dmworkokankyoku  (or  denwa  kokiwa/nrji). 

Time.  Japan  employs  one  uniform  standard  time  computed 
for  135  degrees  E.  longitude,  or  9  hrs.  fast  of  mean  time  at 

Greenwich.  When,  therefore,  it  is  mean  noon  at  Greenwich  it  is 
9.19  P.M.  at  Yokohama  (and  7.04  a.m.  at  New  York).  The 
actual  difference  in  time  between  Yokohama  and  San  Francisco 
is  6  hrs.,  31  min.,  and  44  sec,  but  ships  steaming  W.  drop  from 
20  to  30  min.  each  day  (depending  upon  the  speed)  and  leave 
an  entire  day  at  the  180th  meridian  —  picking  it  up  on  the  re- 
turn voyage. 

G.  Weigbts  and  Mmsum 

Distances  by  rly.  are  calculated  In  English  (or  American) 

miles  and  chains;  on  highways  and  8treetBl>y  ri  (the  Japanese 
mile)  and  c^d.  Many  English  terms  are  coming  into  general 

use,  and  inch,  yard,  dozen,  pound,  foot,  etc.,  are  understood 
and  used  by  many.  Travelers  will  find  the  following  approzi* 
mate  tables  of  equivalents  useful. 


Japanese 

Iri       -  36  cK6 
\M     «  60  A;en 
10  ekaku  —   1  j6 

6  shaku  =    1  ken 
10  sun     <B   1  shaku 
10  &u      m  .\  sun 


English 

or  2.4403  M.  (say 
358  ft.  C 

10  ft. 
1.88  yd. 
11.93  in. 
1.17  in. 
1.43  lin^  ( 


•I 


•« 


•I 


•« 


2\  M.) 
M.) 

8.01  yds.) 

6  ft.) 

iV  ^ 


Metric  SytUm 

3.927  kiIomHre§ 
109.  mitree 
8.03 

1.81 

3.03  dicimktres 
3.03  centinUtree 


One  fnogn^hical  mfle  equals  1.836  ri  (whieh  in  some  parts  of  tlie  Empire 

hasSOcAo).  Fifteen  cho  make  about  1  Eng.  M.;  and  29  ri  equal  1  degree.  The 
ri  should  not  be  confounded  with  its  prototype,  the  Chinese  /i,  which  usually 
is  Teckoned  at  2.02839  Enir.  ft.  (2.6  H  to  1  M.).  — The  hiro  (fathom)  of 
about  6  ft.  equals  the  ken.  —  To  reduce  miles  to  ri,  divide  the  number  pf 
miles  by  2.44.  —  To  convert  ri  into  miles  multiply  the  number  of  ri  by  2.4*4. 
—  For  practical  purposes  1  kilomktre  euuals  ^  (.625)  of  1  Ena.  M.  (8  kilom.  to 
5  M.) ;  1  M.  s«  1.6  idiom.  To  convert  lolom.  mto  miles,  divide  by  8  and  multi- 
ply by  5.  To  convertmile8intokilom.,multiplyby  Sanddivideby  5.  To  con- 
vert meters  into  inches,  multiply  by  40;  and  to  convert  inches  into  meters, 
divide  by  40. 

Approximate  equivalents  of  Japanese  M  and  ri  in  English  (and  U.8.A.) 

miles,  and  kilometres. 


CAd. 

MiUe 

Silomhtres 

Ri 

Miles 

Kilomkres 

Sfi 

.112 

1 

2.44 

3.904 

\ 

.14 

.224 

2 

4.88 

7.808 

3 

.320 

3 

7.32 

11.712 

4  • 

sn 

.432 

4 

9.76 

16.616 

5 

.34 

.544 

5 

12.20 

19.520 

6 

.41 

.656 

6 

14.64 

23.424 

T-  ' 

.47' 

.768 

7 

17.08 

87^ 
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xeiz 


Ch6 

JTOm 

Kihmkr99 

ji 

.864 

8 

19  52 

31  232 

%^  A  •War 

A 
V 

fil 

.976 

9 

21  96 

35  136 

in 

1.088 

10 

24  40 

39  040 

AX 

75 

1.200 

11 

26  84 

42  944 

MM 

81 

1.296 

4  A 

12 

29  28 

46  848 

1A 

1.408 

13 

31  72 

60  752 

MM 

1.520 

«  A 

14 

34  16 

54  656 

1J( 

1  02 

1.632 

15 

36  60 

58  560 

1A 
XO 

1  08 

1.728 

16 

3fi  04 

62  464 

17 

1.840 

17 

41  40 

66  384 

%A#*wW 

1ft 
xo 

1  22 

1.952 

18 

43  93 

70  288 

V  W«A»W 

10 
XV 

2.064 

19 

46  37 

^w»tJ4 

74  192 

OA 

2.176 

20 

48  81 

78  006 

21 

1  42 

2.272 

21 

51  25 

82  000 

1  40 

2.384 

22 

53  69 

85  904 

28 

1  5A 

2.496 

23 

66  13 

89  808 

mm 

2.608 

24 

58  57 

93  712 

OK 

90 

9D 

1  AO 

2.704 

25 

61  01 

w  A  c^/ A 

97  616 

1  76 

2.816 

26 

63  45 

101  520 

A  V  A  •  V  wW 

97 

28 

AAA 

2.028 

27 

85  SO 

105  42 

A  WW*  Mmm 

3.040 

28 

68  33 

109  32 

107 

3.152 

29 

70  77 

113  23 

X  AM»«rt# 

80 

A  A^  A 

8.248 

AA 

80 

73  20 

117  12 

A  A  V  •  A4P 

SI 
ox 

2  10 

o.oUU 

ol 

75  85 

121  04 

A«f  X  vVT^ 

82 
33 

2.17 

3.472 

32 

78.09 

124.94 

2.24 

3.584 

33 

80.53 

128.84 

84 
88 

2.30 

3.680 

34 

82.97 

132.75 

2.37 

3.792 

35 

85.41 

136.65 

80 

2.44 

3.904 

36 

87.86 

140.56 

In'sq. 

llM 


Land  or  Xfrarian  Mdanirtt* 


5.9552  aq.  miles  « 
2.4507  acres 


-  10  ton 
«  300  i9ubo 

(or  10  «e)  0.2450 
1  kubo      -  1 6u  (or  36 

8q.  thaku)  8.9538  sq.  yaraa 


Metric  System 

15  kilomMreSt  423  sq. 
99  area,  1735  cerUiaree 


0     *•  0173 
8.8057  sq.  tnifrw 


Town  loto,  parks,  buiiciing-.<ute8,  etc.,  are  measured  by  isubo^  1210  of 
which  are  about  1  acre,  —  which  equals  4  tan  and  10  bu.  The  Itii^  is  the  sise 
of  two  Japanese  mats  (tcUami  or  jo)  placed  side  by  side;  these  measure  (each) 
3x6  tkaku  (or  feet),  and  serve  as  a  unit  for  superficial  measurements  — ■ 
Dtrtieulsriy  In  s  home.  Rooms  are  made  to  accommodate  so  many  mate, 
if  a  house  has  an  area  of  50  tsubo,  it  is  understood  that  it  is  a  hundred-mat 
house  —  the  rooms  being  oalied  6-,  8-,  10-mat  rooms  and  upward.  Architects 
iHusQy  fisure  on  tlie  ootfe  of  ovdinaiy  Japanese  dwelUngs  at  so  much  per 
Ms.  Minini  oonesssions  are  granted  in  terms  of  Isntg,  . 


Japa 

Ikoku  « 
lt6  - 

10^  = 

1  go  = 


Megtnra  of  OtfgcHy* 

BngUah 

10  0      39.703  gal.,  or  4.963  bushela 

10  M      3.970    "    •*  i  "I 

1  ahd        1.58  qt.  (about  108  cu.  in.) 

10  shaku  0.3176  pt.  (1.271  gills) 


1  hedolitre,  80  Ktret 

IdScalitre,  80  " 
1  litre,  80  centilitree 
0  litre,  80  decalitres 


The  koktt  (  »  10  =  IQO  ah6  «  1.000  go  »  10,000  shaku)  was  formerbr 
employed  in  oom]mtin|r  the  inoome  on  rioe)  of  the  feudal  loras,  etc  That 
of  the  smaller  samurax  was  computed  in  bags  ihyo)  —  at  present  ttSsd  to 

sise)  obarooal,  A  bundle  of  fiiewood  is  called  wa. 
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Cloth  Measare. 

The  unit  thaku  (or  kujirajaku)  in  difTcrcntiated  from  Uio  '  distaoce  foot' 
(kanejaku)  by  bciriK  longer.   (Conip.  the  tWO  falblWi)  lo  ' 
the  ton  U  apt  to  be  uhort;  ixi  others  lonj;. 

Japaneae  Bngluh  Metric  Syetem 

10  bu  ^  OA  ehaku  ^  I  tun        1.4913  in.  A«mMmkrw$ 
10  «un  »  1    "     (or  foot)       14.9130  in.  38  ** 

1  tan,  or  piaea,  vmJmi  betweeo  26  and  30  Aaku  Ion 

1  WW  -  Sim. «( flspeiMiTe  atiiff, ; 


The  unit  of  weight  in  called  momme  (monmr).  from  the  man-wci«ht,  n 
designated  because  the  smallest  iron  coin  {mon,  the  Chinese  mace)  used  to 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  weight.  Oaamamtmt  {mohm'-mn;/)  ciwats  3.756512 
gramma  ;  benoe  1  grm.  ~  0.2669(M  momme.  Albeit  the  Jupaucite  lb.  wt 
of  160  momme  (about  1}  lbs.  avotrdupoia)  is  uaed  for  certain  commodities, 
others  ate  aold  by  the  Chinese  kin  of  120  momme,  which  is  about  1  lb. 
avcildupoii.  A  mil  lighter  lb.,  of  100  wwmm,  is  used  for  tobaooo  at  ntafl. 
AsflOkinaiailfkatnNd  sooda  (stockinga,  nadanrear.  etc.)  are  aold  by  mMWM 

I  in  tiM  mind  and  nfw  to 


wdiMi  tnmini  amy  wiih  tote  thaaa.  

them  when  maMng  inUvbaaaa.  Oinua  la  afu«. 

Japanese  Enijlinh  Mttric  8ytl§m 

1  ktoan  (pron.  kahm'-may)  =  1000  8i  lbs.  avoirdupois 

momme  (or  10.04  Urn.  troy)  S.7fi0i 

1  kin  (160  momme ,  see  above)  1.323  lbs.  avoirdupois 

(or  1.60  lbs.  troy)  fi.900  heHogrammm 

1  momme  —  10 /un  2.11  drams,  or  2.41  dwta.  gramme* 

The  Chinese  ptpd  -  100  caUiet  or  100  kin  -  60.104  itifo^mmef,  is 
•mployed  in  certain  of  the  Japaneae  importaaadeiporta.  10  km  «  AAlOt 


H.  Fliotography.  Hunting  and  Fishing. 

Photography  {shaahinjidsu).  The  customs  regulations  per- 
mit the  traveler  to  bring  one  camera  (kikai)  in  free  of  duty. 
Imported  plates  (dry  {Mates  are  kampm)  hlrns  (the  words 
'Kodak '  and  'film '  are  understood  almost  everywhere  in  the 
tnde),  and  other  photographic  supplies  (tripod  is  tnitsu-ashi; 
developer,  (^en^ ;  ray-filter,. toritw>A;u;  plate-holder.  wuhiwoJm) 
are  on  sale  in  all  the  big  ixnrt  cities  ana  in  many  oi  the  interior 
places.  While  photographerH  (the  man  —  shashimhi  —  and  his 
shop  arc  usually  caiiod  shaahinya)  are  accorded  liberal  facilities 
m  JaiMn,  they  sliould  refrain  from  taking  pictures  (skaahin)  in 
or  near  ntrategic  zones  (referrnres  to  w'hich  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  places)^  as  they  are  generally  of  a  military  or  naval 
eharacter  with  fortifications  and  topographical  featura  wliich 
the  authorities  wish  to  preserve  secret.  Such  places  are  indi- 
cated by  a  dotted  circle  on  the  maps  of  the  several  territorial 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  and  are  marked  on  the  spot  by  sign^ 
boards  (in  English)  warning  travelers  off.  Permission  to  photo- 
graph (shashin  too  torn)  within  a  Gj  M.  radius  of  any  fortifi- 
cation must  be  secured  from  the  local  police.  Temples  should 
never  be  photographed  without  the  permission  of  the  priest  in 
diarge,  as  certam  of  the  establishments  derive  an  income  from 
the  sale  of  pietare  poBt'OardB,  and  the  i)lK»lQBraplifo 
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must  be  paid  for.  The  national  politeness  should  not  lead  stran- 
gers to  conclude  that  the  laws  are  flexible,  and  that  fortresses, 
arsenals,  castles,  temples,  and  the  like  can  be  photographed 
with  impunity.  When  in  doubt  ask  some  one  in  authority. 

The  Japanese  excel  in  a  noteworthy  way  in  the  art  of  pho- 
tographing, developing,  and  coloring,  and  few  if  any  surpass 
wm.  Certain  ol  the  best  photographing  establishments  at 
Yokohama  have  stock  pictures  of  {ilaiceB  aiid  scenes  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  the  amateur  unacquainted  With 
atmospheric  conditions  will  often  find  among  thcm  better 
pictures  than  he  could  perhaps  take  himself.  Dampness  is  the 
onphatic  quality  of  the  air,  and  the  sunlight  is  deceptive.  It  is 
neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  strong  as  that  of  British  India,  but 
owing  to  the  prevailing  green  foliage  it  often  casts  a  greenish 
light,  and  causes  under-exposure.  These  often  occur  also  in  the 
narrow  streets  where  the  nouses  cast  sharp  shadows.  For  in- 
stantaneous summer  exposures  (instantaneous  photography  is 
hayatori  shashin)^  one  should  face  the  sun,  else  the  shadows 
may  be  heavy.  A  No.  16  diaphragm  with  an  exposure  of  A 
of  a  second  gives  the  best  result.  For  sea  views  use  a  No.  32 
and  give  a  i  second  exposure.  Longer  exposures  are  the  rule 
mwinteTi  when  from  9  am.,  to  4  p,m.  is  the  best  time  to  photo* 
graph.  Snap-shots  takaa  at  any  season  before  0  and  after  4  are 
apt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  even  though  the  sun  be  shining 
brightly.  Best  the  camera  on  something  stablci  and  allow  from 
1  to  10  seconds  when  photographing  under  trees.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  paper  umbrellas  cast  wide  shadows,  and  make 
it  difficult  to  take  faces  under  them.  Also  that  in  the  damp  sea- 
son films  should  not  remain  in  the  camera  for  any  length  of 
time;  unless  kept  in  a  tin  case  they  are  apt  to  spoil.  Owing  to 
peculiar  climatological  conditions  films  on  a  roll  will  some- 
times show  under-exposures,  while  others  are  over-exposed. 
The  low  ceilings  in  mausolea,  and  the  masses  of  heavy  shadows 
which  duster  Dcnsath  temple  roofs,  ottesa  produce  poor  results. 
The  sulphur-fumes  which  emanate  from  volcanoes  are  very  apt 
to  attadc  the  silver  in  films  brought  into  prdnmHy  to  them, 
and  to  ruin  isochromatic  plates  even  when  these  are  protected 
bvdaiksUdes.  Exposed  nlms  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with 
blotches,  and  parts  of  the  negatives  will  be  positive.  Ordinary 
plates  are  the  oest  for  such  work,  as  the  sulphurous  vapors  do 
not  always  affect  them.  Considerable  care  is  requirea  to  de- 
velop films  and  plates  properly  in  Japan,  and  they  should  be 
given  only  to  the  best  workmen.  K.  Tamainura,  of  Yokohama, 
who  is  celebrated  for  fine  photography,  makes  a  specialty  of 
developing  work  for  travelers,  and  of  making  beautifully  col- 
ored lantem-sUdes  {genid-4la)  from  their  pictures.  The  cost  of 
these  (English  and  American  sises)  18^^0-70  ^r  100.  T:he 
biiiQrdtfvelqping  a  roU  of  films  or  a  dos.  plates  is  60  «en;  for 
iriirtfaswAiiraiPpapary  4x5, 13  sen  each^on  No.2|  12  sen; 
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P.O.P.  paper  10  sen  nud  S  :icn  respectivdy.  An  extra  cbar^ro  of  | 

10  ten  each  is  made  for  coloring  pictures.  At  the  present  time  j 

4aB  No.  3a  films  oost  ¥1.80;  No.  2,  ¥1.70.  The  names  of  the  ; 

different  irnported  papers  are  known  to,  and  are  used  by,  i 

local  photographers.  As  a  rule  it  ib  unwise  to  take  undevelop^  ■, 

films  or  plates  out  of  the  country,  for  on  reaching  home  vmf  ■ 
may  be  found  imperfect  Sor  Hhoukl  valuable  expomteB  M 
turned  over  to  country  workmen. 

Htmting  and  Fishing.  The  island  fauna  is  meager,  but  the 

bear  (kunia),  deer  (shika),  v.ulf  {yama-inu,  or  mt.  dog),  wild 
boar  iii,  or  shishi,  very  numerous),  badger  (lanuki)f  fox  QeUf 
tune),  hare  (usagi;  usagi  no  ^  is  a  coney),  and  the  red* 
cheeked,  anthropoid  ape  f  n/  0  dl  furnish  sport  for  the  hunter 
(kariudo,  ryUiht),  The  splendid  (brown)  grizzly  bear  {Ok^ 
JbiHfMi)  ot  Veto,  which  the  Ainu  kill  with  poisoned  arrows,  ia 
the  largest  and  fiercest  among  the  wild  animals,  and  strangers  ; 
unacquainted  with  its  power  are  advised  to  approach  it  with  i 
caution.  Almost  equally  large  ice-bears  (ursus  mariUmua)  are  I 
to  be  found  occasionally  in  the  Kuriles,  whither  they  are  ' 
brought  by  the  Arctic  current.  The  milder,  common  Japanese 
bear  (blade  with  a  white  spot  at  the  throat)  attains  a  length  of  ' 
6  ft.  or  more,  and  is  often  met  with  in  the  mts.  of  N.  Japan. 
[Foreigners  often  go  from  Japan  to  Korea  on  hunting  expedi- 
tions there  to  seek  the  fine  Korean  bear,  and  the  splendid 
striped  tigers  which  infest  the  country.]  The  stag,  a  graceful 
creaturcj  smaller  and  slenderer  than  its  European  brother, 
carries  eight-branched  antlers  and  is  frequently  found  in  many 
parts  of  Japan.  The  Asiatic  aotelo|pe(^camo«^i/M»)  is  the  chamois 
of  Japan,  where  it  frequento  the  high  mts.  of  the  interior.  It  is 
aa  shy  as  the  Alpine  ibex,  and  usuallv  as  difficult  to  approach. 
The  natives  make  pets  of  deer,  and  in  such  places  as  Nara 
hundreds  roam  throu^  the  streets  and  the  temple  grounds 
unmolested;  their  dappled  fluirirrK  r  ooat  rhan^^  s  to  a  heavy 
brown  one  in  winter.  In  Oct.  and  Feb.  hunters  from  the 
Imperial  Household  repair  to  one  or  more  of  the  Impoial 
Preserves  (Ikao,  NikkS,  eto.)  and  slay  a  number  of  deer  for 
royal  consumption. 

Wild  boars  arc  the  only  representatives  of  the  cloven^ooted 
animals,  and  the  species  resembles  closely  its  European  con- 
gener. In  some  parts  of  the  country  they  devastate  the  grow- 
mg  crops,  and  are  exterminated  by  the  natives.  The  pelta  of 
the  rare  black  foxes  of  Saghalien  sometimes  >>rinc;  ¥1(>00. 
Hsu^  are  raised  for  their  skins,  which  when  dyed  and  elabo- 
rated (in  OicAa)  eloady  resemble  otter  skins  and  are  often  sold 
to  the  unsuspecting  as  such.  The  unfortunate  monkesrs,  which 
dwcU  amid  tne  rocks  near  waterfalls,  are  eaten  by  the  nativaa. 
The  animal  (often  pictured  in  Japanese  art)  has  long,  brown- 
ish^ay  hair,  a  red  face,  and  a  striated  posterior  which  looks 
as  if^e  creature  had  been  sitting  in  red  paint;  certain  of  the 
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species  (Inuua  speciostts)  are  tailless.  They  are  shy,  serious, 

unfriendly,  and  they  know  how  to  bite.  They  so  often  antici- 
pate the  peasants  in  harvesting  their  pulse  and  millet  that  the 
latter  skin  them  with  glee  and  eat  them  with  gusto  when  they 
r&D  capture  them.  This  is  not  easy,  as  the  sly  quadrumana 
know  about  the  Imperial  Preserves  and  rarely  allow  them- 
selves to  be  caught  beyond  their  limits.  The  pedestrian  in- 
rural  Japan  with  sufficient  patience  to  look  for  these  monkeys 
and  study  their  almost  human  habits  will  find  them  of  unfail- 
ing interest.  Usually  they  sit  so  quietly  that  one  must  watch 
(with  a  good  glass)  for  some  time  before  spying  them.  The  best 
season  is  in  the  winter,  when  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their 
foliage.  On  a  pleasant  sunny  day  bands  of  a  hundred  or  more 
come  out  to  hunt  for  food ;  among  them  many  mothers  with 
little  ones  pick-a-back.  The  more  selfish  and  sagacious  among 
the  old  males  oftentimes  send  the  youiigsters  out  to  scout,  ana 
when  these  have  filled  their  cheek-pouches  with  chestnuts  or 
other  goodies,  their  elders  descend  from  their  safe  perches,  grab 
the  unsuspecting  victims  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  force  their 
heads  against  the  ground,  and  (in  a  very  human  fashion) 
punch  their  cheeks  until  they  disgorge  their  store! 

Pheasants  of  the  copper  and  green  varieties  abound,  and  the 
native  name,  kiji,  is  an  onomatopoetic  imitation  of  the  sound 
made  by  them.  Wild  geese,  teal,  snipe,  woodcock,  wild  pigeons 
and  other  game  haunt  the  lakes  and  woods,  and  ptarmigan 
(called  raicho,  or  '  thunder-binl'  becaase  it  is  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for  the  thunderstorms  in  the  high  mts.  where  it  is 
found)  are  more  or  less  common  in  Central  Japan.  A  favorite 
native  pastime  (for  which  a  special  license  is  required)  is  the 
snaring  of  thrushes  (tsugumi)  which  pass  over  Nikko  in  great 
numbers  during  their  migratory  flights  —  usually  in  Oct.  It  is 
said  that  their  voices  are  hoarse  and  strident  m  winter,  but 
tuneful  in  spring  and  summer.  With  characteristic  Japanese 
ingenuity,  live  decoys  are  subjected  to  a  long,  laborious,  and 
systematic  training  wherein  are  employed  infinite  patience,  a 
graduated  temperature,  darkened  rooms,  and  lights.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  voices  of  the  decoys  (which  when  well  trained 
sell  for  as  much  as  ¥25)  develop  their  richest  notes  at  the  season 
when  the  wild  birds  pass  over  the  hills.  On  the  tops  of  these 
hills  the  decoys  are  placed  in  cages  near  an  elaborate  system  of 
very  fine  but  strong  silken  nets  attached  to  upright  stakes. 
When  the  migrating  birds  hear  the  summer  notes  of  the  de- 
coys, they  drop  to  the  earth  in  vast  numbers  and  many  are 
entangled  in  the  nets  and  captured.  They  are  called  golden 
plover  and  are  eaten.  Robins  {komadari)  are  also  caught  in 
great  numbers.  The  open  season  for  game  begins  Oct.  15  and 
closes  March  31,  but  pheasants  cannot  be  shot  before  Nov.  1. 
A  hunter's  license  (easily  obtainable  through  the  hotel  man- 
agement) costs  about  ¥7.  Guns  and  ammunition  are  not  al- 
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ways  to  be  had  in  rural  Japan.  —  Children  in  Japan  hunt  the 
countksB  cicada  (semi),  whose  stridulous  shrilling  vibrates 
tiaovi^  the  woods  duzinij  the  long  Japaneee  summer.  There 
lite  tnaiiy  spedes;  the  noisieBt  anKmg  the  insects 
whose  capture  is  ^ected  by  means  of  long  bamboo  poles 
smeared  with  birdlime.  Onoe  cauf^ht,  they  are  sold  to  dealera 
iti  entomological  curiositiee  and  Ud^risoned  in  tiny  bamboo 
cages,  for  the  edification  of  the  musically  inclined.  The  old 
Qieek  distich,  — 

•Happy  the  cicadas'  Uvea, 
For  they  all  have  voiceless  wives,*  — 

would  no  doubt  be  more  applicable  did  not  the  males  cause 
their  own  unddng  by  too  much  chirpingl 

Fishing  is  one  of  the  nneatest  among  the  native  industiies. 

The  seas  which  gird  the  Empire  abound  in  fine  piscine  types, 
and  the  yearly  catch  (which  includes  1500  whales  —  hujira) 
amounts  to  ¥150,000,000  and  gives  employment  to  3,000,000 
persons  and  420,000  boats.  Fifty  or  more  varieties  of  fish, 
ranging  from  pilchard  (iwashi)  to  squid  (ika),  possess  a  com- 
mercial value,  and  may  usually  be  seen  in  the  great  Japanese 
fish-markets  {sakana-ichi)  of  Tokyo.  The  rivers  are  well 
stocked  with  many  varieties  of  fresh-water  fishes;  those  of 
Yezo  contain  fine  sahnon  in  practically  inexhaustible  quanti- 
ties. The  best-known  varieties  of  nsh  are  mentioned  in 
numflious  frfaoes  throughout  the  Guidebook.  Fishinff-trips 
oan  always  be  planned  with  the.  assnstance  of  the  hot^man- 
ager.  One  of  the  curious  marine  types  which  the  travder  wiU 
sometimes  see  in  a  fishmonger's  shop  is  the  gorgeously  resplen- 
dent chAtodohtoid  fish  (HoUtcanthuB  imperaior)  called  the 
'Emperor  €i  Japan.'  A  remarkable  product  of  the  warm 
waters  sJong  the  coast  is  the  hidoous  (man-eating,  it  is  said) 
giant  Japanese  spider-crab  (Macrochira  kannjeri)^  the  largest 
known  crustacean;  dried  specimens  of  these  are  preserved  in 
several  of  the  local  museums.  Cuttle-fish  are  caught  in 
countless  thousands  along  the  coast,  and  besides  forming  a 
staple  article  of  diet  among  certain  of  the  people,  they  are 
dried  and  exported  in  huge  quantities  to  China.  The  local 
taste  favors  the  tiny  ones,  12-15  in.  lon^,  with  a  leddish  tinge 
to  the  white  (cooked)  flesh.  Ambulatmg  vendors  of  boiled 
ika  are  familiar  figures  in  the  native  towns.  The  Oki  fisheries 
are  famous  throughout  the  country,  and  here  a  single  fisher- 
man has  been  known  to  catch  upward  of  2000  cuttle-fish  in 
a  sinple  ni^t.  In  addition  to  the  sepia,  the  island  coast 
supphes  also  the  formidable  octopus  {(nko)^  which  sometimes 
weigh  125  lbs.  Cormorant  fishing  is  described  under  CHfu, 

Goldfidi  of  two  species  are[bred  by  the  Japanese,  the  conmion 
eolden  carp  (higoi),  and  the  essentially  different  kingyo 
XCwraium  awraJtm)  which  is  pnncipaily  distinguished  by  a 
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peculiar  trifurcation  of  the  long  anal  fins  —  two  equally  long 
bat  more  horizontally  situated  side  fins  being  found  besides 
Itbe  perpendicular  steering-fin.  Both  species  are  numerous, 
but  the  latter  is  developed  in  more  bizarre  ways.  They  are 
members  of  the  carp  family  (of  the  Cyprinidat)  and  were 
originally  taken  from  Qiiiui  to  Europe  in  tbe  17tli  osBl. 
lien  red,  golden,  silver,  blaek,  and  other  oolon  are  imdooed 
artificially  and  propagated  by  selection.  In  a  state  of  natm 
the  fish  is  of  a  dull,  olivaceous  green,  to  which  it  tends  to 
revert  if  left  to  itself  on  escaping  from  cultivation.  Of  the 
original  52  variants  a  few  only  have  been  selected  by  the  Jap- 
anese as  playthings,  and  these  are  reared  in  fish-pools  and  tul^. 
*  The  effects  of  domestication  in  changing  the  natural  form  of 
the  fish  are  great;  specimens  are  often  seen  without  any  dorsal 
fin,  and  the  tail  and  other  fins  tufted  and  lobed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  resemble  artificial  appendages  or  wings  rather 
than  natural  organs.  The  eyeij  are  developed  till  the  globe 


ordmary  appearance.  Xlie  usual  color  is  itf  a  ruddy  golden 
hue,  but  both  sexes  exhibit  a  ml  veiy  or  hlaekish  tint  at  certain 
etages  iA.  thdr  growth;  and  one  variety,  called  the  idlverHfish, 

retains  this  shade  all  its  life.'  Wherever  the  Japanese  fore- 
gather  on  festival  days  there  will  be  found  the  goldfish  vendor, 
with  mmy  buckets  and  shallow  pails  filled  with  tinv,  fan- 
tailed  specimens  which  can  be  bought  for  a  few  sen  ancf  which 
the  naliire-loving  yater-  or  mater-familiaa  carry  home  in  the 
netted  transparent  glass  globes  made  for  tbe  purpose.  The 
goldfish  sellers  are  common  features  of  the  Japanese  city 
streets,  and  the  fish  are  everywhere  in  garden  pools  and  temple 
poods.  In  the  latter  places  fat  golden  carp,  measuring  12-15 
m.  long,  scramble  near  the  bank  for  the  food  which  young  and 
old  bring  to  them. 

L  Tobacco.  Tea.  Rice.  Sake.  Chop-Sticks. 

^  Tobacco  was  brought  to  Nagasaki  by  Portuguese  traders 
early  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  as  the  Jajianese  had  no  name  for  it 
they  called  it  tabaka.  Its  stimulating  and  aroxnatic  Qualities 
delighted  the  natives,  and  the  habit  of  smoking  or  'drinking 
tobacco  *  was  soon  practiced  eagerly  by  both  sexes.  In  1612 
the  Shogun  leyasu  framed  ineflectual  laws  against  planting  or 
smoking  the  weed;  but  this  lost  none  of  its  popularity,  and 
non-smokers,  even  among  women,  are  now  rare.  From  the 
time  tobacco  was  first  planted  in  1605  it  spread  unequally 
throughout  the  islands;  that  grown  in  Satsuma  is  prized  by 
the  natives,  but  foreigners  usually  consider  it  too  sweet.  In 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  Gov't  mon- 
opoly, upwwl  cf  128,000  persons  are  employed  (29,000 
women) ;  annual  sake  amount  to  76,000,000  yen.  In  addition 
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to  the  home  products,  numerous  foreign  brands  of  ag/ut, 
dgaretteB,  ana  fltnoking-tobacoo  aie  imported,  despite  tiie 
fact  that  the  practicalh"  prohibitive  duty  of  355%  greatly 
increases  their  cost.  Cnewing-tobacoo  is  not  made.  Ketail 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  Monopoly  Bureau,  and  are  tibe  same 
throughout  the  country. 

Tea,^  or  cha  (usually  called  0-cha.  'honorable  tea'),  the 
national  bevenwe  of  the  Japanese,  is  oelieved  by  them  to  be 
necessary  to  health.  The  tea  plant  {  Cnmdlia  (heifera,  or  Then 
Sinensis),  a  shrub  3-6  ft.  high,  with  thin  leaves  4-8  in.  long, 
1  to  2}  ni.  broad  and  tapeniiK  toward  both  ends;  and  witn 
small,  white,  mnple,  slightly  fragrant  flowers  ab<:)"ut  1\  in. 
broad,  is  beUeved  to  have  existed  in  Japan  from  time  imme- 
motiu,  but  the  peouUar  properties  of  its  leaves  (wUdi 
'contain  water,  theine,  extract,  ii:um,  ashes,  pota-sh,  and  gel- 
atinous silica)  were  not  well  knuwn  until  about  the  12th  cent., 
when  the  aboot  MyOe,  of  the  Togano  Monastery  (Zen  sect  oi 
Bnddhi.sts),  near  Kydto,  learned  fin  China,  where  the  tea 
shrub  was  cultivated  for  its  refreshing  infusion  as  far  back 
as  A.D.  350)  of  the  9  ^^rtue8  poesesseci  by  the  leaf.  Securing 
a  book  of  directions  for  the  culture  of  the  plant,  and  a  bag  oT 
choice  seed,  he  planted  these  near  Kyoto,  whence  some  were 
later  transplanted  at  Ufi-^  wiaiA.  evw  since  has  been  the 
chief  center  of  tea-growing  in  Japan,  and  where,  because  of 
intimate  knowledge  regarding  its  cultivation,  and  the  extreme  ' 
care  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  leaf,  some  of  the 
finest  Japanese  teas  are  produced.  Other  authorities  place 
the  introduction  of  tea  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  point  to  the  fact 
that  in  a.d.  815  the  Emjhror  Saya,  on  visiting  a  monastery  in 
(yadf  was  regaled  with  tea,  and  that  the  drink  haviiig  met  with  , 
his  'Uppmwj  he  issued  i  mandate  for  the  estabHshnient  of 
teft-gafdens  in  various  places  in  the  Five  Home  Provinces. 
Also  that  he  failed  to  popularize  it,  and  that  for  3  cent,  its 
name  was  forgotten.  It  was  not  until  a  hundred  years  siter 
Myoe  pltinted  his  first  seed  (liat  the  tipple  came  into  favor 
among  the  upper  classes ;  the  fine  leaf  was  then  so  rare  and  so 
highly  prised  that  'a  small  quantity  of  it,  inelosed  in  a  fittle 
jar  of  pottery,  used  to  be  given  to  warriors  as  a  reward  for 
deeds  of  special  prowess,  and  the  fortunate  recipients  a-ssem- 

>  Our  word  tea  is  derived  from  the  common  sound  of  the  character  for 
the  plant  at  Amoy,  where  it  is  tay:  at  Canton  and  Peking  it  ie  chn:  at 
ShaaKhai,  dto;  and  at  Fueh»U.  la.  The  Japanese,  Ruaataiu,  and  Portuguese  . 
have  retained  the  word  cha  (pron.  eloik);  io*  fli>M>i»h  itlfe  and  the  Italians 
have  both  th  and  cha.  In  Japaneaa  the  taa^punt  tt  efto^io^V  tea-grounds, 
elhaaora;  tea-oaddy.  ehi^m  \fm4mr»  diAtn:  toippot.  ehabin;  tea-pot  atand.  I 
dbaM?f«M4»;  v««ads  anil  atBiDa  for  mal^  tea.  chadOqu;  teariar,  dko-  i 
ttuho;  «e»inv.  f  JWMW***?!*  M»         «»•  e*™  •**J'% W*" 

aaries  (or  iaa-mauqg,  elloj»«i^«;  »  liydle  uwd  m  ta«pmakina,  WoWrtdht; 
tea-atirrer  (of  liMiboo),  ehaaen;  a  teapmamtfaotuter,  ctaafci;  a  toa  elow. 
dtaya:  and  a  piofawioiiol  tea-makw,  cAs  iw  adtAtf.  A  tea  ahart  or  boa  w 
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bled  their  relatives  and  friends  to  partake  of  the  precious  gift.' 
It  did  not  come  into  general  use  among  the  lower  classes  until 
early  in  the  17th  cent.,  or  about  the  time  (1610)  when  it  be- 
came generally  known  in  Europe  (whither  it  was  brought  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Co.,  and  not  by  the  Jesuits,  as  is  commonly 
bdieved).  It  was  not  liBted  as  &  new  article  off  eommeroe  In 
Europe  nntU  1660Uhom  which  tfane  Ensland  hdd  a  monopoly 
of  it  until  1834.  The  fint  tea  add  in  Londoii  brought  waty 
shillings  a  pound. 

Although  in  S.  Japan  the  CameUia  often  reaches  a  height 
of  20-30  ft.  and  is  justly  classified  as  a  tree  (with  light,  ash- 
colored  bark,  and  large  elliptical  leaves),  where  cultivated  the 
plant  is  taught  a  contracted  habit  and  is  not  allowed  to  attain 
a  height  of  more  than  3  or  4  ft.  This  facilitates  picking  and  is 
supposed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  smaller,  more  obtuse, 
glabrous  and  leathery  leaves.  The  teas  most  cultivated  are 
the  hybrids  of  the  wild  Assam  {Thea  Assamica)  plant,  and  the 
Chinese;  the  latter  (two  varieties  known  as  Thea  Bohea^  and 
Thea  Viridia  —  black,  and  green  tea)  being  considered  inferior 
io  tfie  fonnw.  Almost  all  Japan  tea  is  green,  thou^  some  black 
tea  is  manufactured  from  wild  leaves.  The  chief  source  of 
the  black  tea  In  Japan  is  Formosa,  whidi  see.  The  principal 
tea  districts  begin  at  the  33d  and  reach  to  the  40th  degree  of 
N.  lat.;  the  shrub  does  not  thrive  well  ffarther  N.  than  38*", 
Climate,  soil,  and  method  of  preparation,  together  with 
difference  of  character  in  the  bushes,  have  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  the  quality  of  the  finished  tea.  A  moist  sandy  loam 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  hills  (about  350  plants  to  each  1000  sq. 
yds.),  is  the  best  bottom  for  a  tea  plantation  (chabatake; 
chayen).  In  Japan  the  seeds  are  usually  planted  in  terraces ;  in 
3  yra.  the  bushes  are  fine,  dense,  and  semi-spherical  in  shape, 
and  are  ready  to  yield  the  first  picking  (best  between  the  5th 
and  10th  yis.)  of  leaves  —  which  takes  place  about  the  begin- 
niiigof  MayasMHastsSariwedn.  The  prooess  (ctofeiimi)  is 
repeated  in  June,  and  sometimes  in  July.  In  some  instances 
the  tender,  partly  developed  leaves  from  which  the  white  down 
has  not  yet  departed  are  picked  (by  women  and  gvls)  in 
April  and  they  yield  the  dioieest  and  most  expensive  tea.  In 
some  districts  the  gardens  are  roofed  over  beiore  the  picking 
(into  bamboo  baskets  called  chatsumikago)  begins,  to  protect 
the  bushes  from  the  cold  dew  —  which  reddens  the  young 
leaves  and  gives  them  a  bitter  taste.  From  this  period  on  to 
the  18th  yr.  there  follows  a  gradual  diminution  until  new  plants 
are  required.  As  quickly  as  possible  after  being  picked  the 
leaves  are  steamed  for  about  a  half-minute,  the  process  bring- 
mg  the  oil  to  the  surface  and  giving  the  characteristic  tea  odor. 
They  are  then  spread  out  on  straw  mats  or  tables,  fanned  and 
sMied. 

'  Tea  Fibino,  the  nest  most  important  process,  is  done  in  tea- 
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firing  godowns,  many  of  which  will  be  noted  in  cities  where 
the  tea  is  prepared.  After  observing  the  process,  and  watching 
the  haif'-naked,  perepiring  men  and  women  bending  above  the 
great  kettles  and  allowing  the  rain  of  sweat  invoked  by  the 
nigh  temperature  (120^  F.)  to  faO  therein;  upon  the  tea,  one  is 
apt  to  eschew  tea  for  a  while.  The  workers  manipulate  the 
leaves  tar  many  minutes,  rolling  them  into  b^lls  with  moist 
hands,  as  the  troughs  rotate  above  the  fire.  When  the  super- 
heated mass  has  taken  on  a  dark  olive-jrreen  color,  and  the 
separate  leaves  are  curled,  twisted,  and  rolled,  two  or  more 
firings  at  a  lower  temperature  are  given  thcni,  whc^n  the 
dried  leaf  is  found  to  be  quite  brittle.  Four  lbs.  of  fresh  tea- 
leaves  generally  yield  about  1  lb,  of  the  finished  article  of 
commerce. 

The  Coloring  (which  is  applied  to  green  tea  only,  and  which 
is  now  frowned  upon  by  the  U.S.  Gov't)  is  imparted  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  firing.  A  tiny  bit  of  Prussian  blue  and 
Chinese  soapstone  (in  Cmna)  or  gypsum  (in  Japan)  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  1^  is  added  and  is  reddily  absorbed  by  the 
moist,  warm  leaves.  The  only  rational  end  this  coloring  serves 
is  to  heighten  the  pronounced  green  of  the  leaves.  The  scent- 
ing of  tea,  so  common  in  Clmia,  is  not  practiced  much  in 
Japan,  albeit  one  sometimes  meets  with  teas  to  which  a  special 
fragrance  has  been  imparted  by  pouring  hot  water  on  a  mix- 
ture of  the  odorous  blossoms  (srparate^d  fioin  their  stems  and 
calyxes)  of  jasmine,  gardenia,  cherry  blooms,  orange  blossoms. 
etc.  When  the  tea  is  otherwise  ready,  it  is  mixed  at  the  rate  of 
100  lbs.  of  tea  to  40  lbs.  of  the  flowers,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  for  24  hrs.  They  are  then  separated  by  sifting, 
fanning,  and  picking.  The  tea  takes  from  them  their  moisture 
and  aroma,  both  of  which  can  be  eliminated  again  by  a  quick 
heating.  The  'bouquet '  thus  acquired  remains  from  1  to  6 
yrs.,  according  to  Quality  and  strength^  if  the  tea  is  earefiilly 
packed.  The  so-called '  Tea  of  Hieaven '  is  propaxed  from  tibie 
leaves  Of  Hpdran(fea  serrata, 

'  Japanese  Tea,  unlike  that  of  China,  when  made  withboik 
bg  water  tHII  give  a  bitter  decoction:  the  finer  the  quality  of 
the  tetL,  the  more  care  is  required  in  making  it.  Careful 

travelers  who  drink  tea  in  the  absence  of  boiled  water  may 
wish  to  remember  that  the  water  is  not  alwfiys  boiled.  Also 
that  the  tea  served  at  ^^  ayside  tea-houses  is  not  always  of  the 
best  grade;  a  half-peck  basket  of  the  crudely  treated  leaves 
sells  for  2  sen,  and  when  one  pays  10  sen  for  a  small  pot  the 
profit  is  about  1000%.  The  Japanese  drinks  tea  at  every  meal 
as  well  as  between  times,  sipping  it  plain,  without  milk  or 
sugar,  and  sometimes  mixing  it  with  his  rice.  No  sooner  haa 
the  traveler  in  the  interior  of  Japan  sat  down  in  an  inn  than 
a  basin  with  some  glowins  coals  is  set  before  him  to  light  Ub 
pipe  by  and  tea  to  refresh  him.  When  a  oustomar  entn  a 
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native  shop,  it  is  a  point  of  etiquette  in  the  house  that  a  cup 
of  green  tea  be  set  before  him  at  once,  before  proceeding  to 
business  —  perchance  as  a  stimulant  to  trade!  While  the  tiny, 
handleless  cups,  from  which  rise  little  spinda  of  steam,  and  m 
the  bottom  of  whiidi.  a  fevr  diminutiYe  bits  of  leaf  usually 
swirl  about,  look  umoeent  enough,  — remiuding  one  strongly 
of  the  eamEwic  tea  of  youth,  —  too  assiduous  a  devotion  to 
these  ffWMJl  teii4»tatkms  help  to  tan  one's  internal  economy  to 
the  consiBtency  of  good  8hoe4eaUier9  and  to  promote  an  indi- 
gestion which  only  hard  exercise  can  relieve.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  the  tea  one  drinks  in  the  Orient  that  the  poet  referred  when 
he  called  it*  Tea!  thou  soft,  thou  sober,  sage,  and  venerable 
liquid;  .  .  .  thou  female-tongue-running,  smile-smoothing, 
heart-opening,  wink-tipping  cordial,  to  whose  glorious  insip- 
idity I  owe  the  happiest  moment  of  my  Hfe';  for  the  tea  as 
aerved  there  cannot  be  said  to  appeal  to  the  Western  taste. 

Excessive  use,  especially  of  green  tea.  affects  the  nervous 
gystem  unfavorably.  Its  acUon  is  stimulating  and  invigorat- 
ing, and  owing  to  the  presence  of  tannin,  more  or  less  astrin- 
gent. Its  main  quali^  appends  upon  the  alkaloid  theine,  which- 
aooderates  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  is  held  to  retard 
the  waste  of  the  tissues.  While  tea  contains  but  trifling  nutri- 
ment, it  dimhushes  the  desire  for  food.  Cheap  tea  (s&ncha)  is. 
diunK  by  the  commonalty,  while  the  better  class  pay  from  15 
to  35  sen  a  lb.  for  good  grades;  the  choice  young  leaves  of  fine 
tea  (gyokuro)  pickSi  in  April  bring  from  ¥6  to  ¥12  a  kwamme 
(about  8j  lbs.),  albeit  30  days  later  the  price  drops  to  ¥3-4. 
In  quality  and  quantity  the  provinces  of  Central  Hondo  take 
the  lead  in  tea  production;  tea  raised  outside  the  district  lying 
between  34°  and  36°  N.  lat.,  is  usually  of  a  poorer  quality. 
The  center  of  tea  production  in  Japan  is  Shizuoaka  which 
turns  out  annually  about  2,500,000  man,  valued  at  5^260,000 
yen,  or  more  than  one  hslf  the  totsl  production  (vanes  from 
10  to  13  million  yen)  the  country.  M^iye  comes  next  with 
630,000  toon,  viuued  at  1,080,000  yen.  The  Ky5to  district 
nows  about  622,000  kvocaif  valued  at  8.S0,000  yen.  About 
lOyOOO  kwan  of  black  tea,  valued  at  20,000  yen,  is  produced  . 
each  year.  Tea  Traders'  Guilds  handle  the  output,  of  which 
the  l/nited  States  and  Canada  take  the  major  part. 

The  Cha-no-yu  Oit.,  'hot  water  for  tea')  ceremony  so 
popular  in  Old  Japan  (whither  it  was  brought  from  China  by 
the  Buddhist  abbot  Essai,  between  1203  and  1218),  though 
formerly  a  cult  characterized  by  a  subtlety  and  complexity  of 
social  etiquette  extraordinarily  elaborate  in  its  finished  details, 
is  out  of  touch  with  the  times  and  is  falling  gradually  into 
disuse.  Europeans  find  the  ceremony  only  tolerably  interest-, 
ing  at  first,  and  sin^larly  monotonous  whm  witnessed  a 
second  time.  It  came  into  great  prominence  in  the  15th  centt 
wbeathe  JkakilMiia  khogunp  rothfrnoso^  built  thp  first  ehtueki  cat 
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RICE 


Heardiamber '  and  eidled  it  tlie  SHverPanfiUon  (see  KydU>) ;  and 
itiattained  to  a  still  higher  development  yrhm  Sm^no^RikyU 
(1520-91)  codified  it  and  drew  up  regulations  that  axe 
observed  to  the  present  day.  The  intricate  performance  fa 
described  in  detail  in  Capt.  BrinkLey'a  Oriental  Series,  and  a 
modified  form  of  it  can  be  witnessed  at  certain  of  the  metro- 
politan tea-hoTises  (cha-ya)  by  giving  notice  in  advance.  The 
tea  is  whipped  into  a  light-green  froth  and  served  in  lacquered 
bowls  resting  upon  a  primitoir^  or  Btand.  The  white  rice- 
flour  cakes  are  usually  as  dry  as  the  ceremony.  The  traveler 
should  arrange  for  such  exhibitions  with  the  hotel  manager,  as 
guides  not  unfrequeutly  take  one  to  tea-houses  known  aa 
machiai-jaya  (assignation  houses),  which  abound  in  every  big 
city,  and  which  are  usually  patronised  by  a  dass  with  which 
thetouristwillnot  wish  to  come  in  contact.  In  any  event,  the 
modem  ehoHfUHyu  is  but  a  travesty  of  the  andent  6ult. 


grass  family;  with  some  44  cultivated  varieties  and  about  200 
subspecies,  is  grown  extensively  in  Japan,  where  (as  in  India. 
C^iinay  Malaysia,  etc.)  it  forms  a  larger  part  of  the  diet  ot 
many  of  the  people  than  the  product  of  any  other  one  plant. 
It  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  Japanese,  whose 
language  has  a  different  word  for  almost  every  particular 
form  of  it.  Over  75%  of  rice  siibstanrr  consists  of  starohy 
matter,  but  it  is  deficiont  in  a1l)uniiii()ids  (the  flesh-forming 
material),  and  is  thus  best  adapted  for  use  in  warm  climates. 
The  grain  was  cultivated  in  the  monsoon  region  of  Asia  far 
back  in  antiquity;  and  although  certain  traces  of  its  origin 
are  lost,  it  is  believed  to  have  reached  Japan  from  India  dj^: 
way  of  China  and  Korea.  The  peasantry  regard  it  as  a  direct 
gift  from  the  rice-goddess;  the  Siberians  know  it  as  S»racen 
millet;  and  it  is  sua  to  be  the  chief  daily  food  for  at  least  one 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  The  Japanese  product 
commands  a  higher  price  than  that  of  Java,  China,  or  India, 
for  which  reason  it  is  exported  as  a  luxury  to  many  parts  of 
the  Asiatic  littoral.  A  poorer  grade  comes  back  to  he  con- 
sumed by  the  poasantry.  who  cannot  afford  to  eat  tho  ^^rain 
they  raise  in  tlieir  own  fields!  The  b(st  native  quality  shows 
a  medium-sized  handHoine  ^rain,  with  a  dull  silky  luster  and 
a  glossy  fractures  Rice-lovers  soon  learn  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  cheaper  iinpt^rtefi  product,  and  in  country  inus  to  demand 
mochiHjome,  or  glutinous  rice,  rather  than  the  uruchi.  or  com- 


shoots  or  sprouts,  nae.  The  sowing  of  the  plant  b^;ins  tbwara 
the  end  of  April  or  early  in  Ma^,  and  it  is  ttan|q>Ianted  90-45 
days  later  (according  to  the  district).  When  it  is  fairly  well 
developed  in  the  field  it  is  called  ine.  It  blossoms  in  eariy  Sept.. 
and  the  harvest  lasts  from  late  Sept.  into  Nov.  The  tmhullea 
grain  is  momi,  and  the  cleaned  grain  hakumau  When  this  is 


home,  etcOt  a  member  of  the 
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boiled  it  is  called  by  the  several  names  mentioned  at  p.  xlvi. 
The  rice-straw  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  is  made  up  into 
mats,  rope,  and  other  coarse  fabrics.  Foreigners  find  the  rice- 
fields  parttcularly  in  evidenoe  in  tbe  late  spring  because  .df  the 
mtolennble  stencji  which  atim  ffom  them.  The  ood  weather 
holds  this  in  abeyance,  but  with  the  wann  Juhe  stinahine  it 
emerges  to  defile  the  country  walks^  to  remind  the  visitoir  'of  the 
loose  liabita  of  the  natives*  and  to  poison  the  atmosphere  of 
many  a  charpiing  spot. 

Sake  (proD.  soV-^ftoy),  a  pale,  deceptive,  into^cating  liquor 
distilled  from  common  feimeiltea  rice  and  containing  about 
12%  of  alcohol,  is  to  the  Japanese  what  the  allied  arrack  .is  to 

the  Chinese  —  from  whom  the  idea  of  sake  and  the  complex 
process  of  distillation  (consult  The  Industries  of  Japan,  by 
/.  •/.  Rein,  p.  97)  were  received.  It  is  the  popular  tipple  of  all 
classes,  who  take  it  warm,  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal;  a  little 
of  it  flushes  their  faces,  and  mounts  into  their  heads,  while  a 
lot  of  it  disturbs  their  equilibrium  and  tends  to  pickle  their 
intestines.  Foreign  critics  —  to  many  of  whom  it  is  detest- 
able —  have  compared  it  to '  weak  sherry  which  has  been  kept 
in  a  beer-bottle.'  The  natives  regard  it  as  a  todd^  rather. tban 
t  Mat  spirit  on  whi<^  to  get  drunk.  Whoi  this  inf eUdtous 
slate  appeals  desirable^  thi^  now  have  veoourae  to  the  pungent 
and  vitnolie  beverages  (ig^fMu)  of  the  foreigner.  The  latter 
should  remember  that  sake  and  wine  should  not  be  taken  at 
the  same  repast  except  by  those  hardened,  to  the  confusing 
results  of  'mixed  drinks.'  ShochU.  a  stronger  liquor  distilled 
from  the  dregs  of  sake,  contains  from  25  to  50%  of  alcohol, 
and  resembles  the  gin  of  the  alien  and  the  samshu  (lit,,  'thrice 
fired')  of  the  Chinese.  Drunk  in  small  quantities  it  produces 
a  moderate  stupefaction,  but  undue  familiarity  with  it  engen- 
ders sinister  results  and  renders  one  limp  to  the  finger-tips. 
The  comparatively  temperate  Japanese  rather  prefer  mirin, 
a  sweetish  liquor,  ranging  from  yellow  to  brown  in  color,  with 
the  oonsistency  of  oil,  an  aroma  peculiar  to  itself,  anowith 
praetiai%  the  same  f|uantit}^  of  alcohol  as  saA»pro^  When 
old.  it  is  eaUed  toimntii  and  is  then  darker,  sweeter,  and  more 
bigniy  pited.  Great  quantities,  under  the  name  of  toso-shU 
or  toso,  are  drunk  in  every  house  after  the  first  con^atulations 
at  New  Year,  not  only  by  every  member  of  the  family,  but  alap 
when  the  New  Year's  calls  are  made.  Shiro  (white)  sake,  a 
sweet  drink  with  the  appearance  of  milk,  is  manufactured  by 
converting  glutinous  rice  into  meal,  mixing  this  with  water,, 
and  adding  a  little  sake.  It  has  but  a  slight  flustering  effect, 
and  is  liked  by  all  classes.  Children  drink  it,  and  use  it  at 
|irla'  and  dolls'  festivals.  The  chief  sake  distilleries  are  at 
Nishinomiya,  near  Kobe,  where  the  best  brands  (Sakura 
Maaamwne  and  Kiku  Masamune  are  high  in  favor)  are  pro- 
AmL  The  terms '  rice-beer'  and  'lice-brandy '  do  not;  properly 
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cza  CHOP-STICKS — SHOPS , 

fehara6t^te  sake,  A  doburoku-ya  is  a  vendor  of  inferior  un- 

•strain^  sake  drunk  by  laborers. 

'Gtop-sticks  (hashi)  were  perhaps  introduced  by  the  Chin- 
ee, who  call  them  *  kwai  iaz*  or  '  nimble  lads.'  A  httle  practice 
enables  one  to  learn  the  trick  of  holding  and  handling  them; 
the  lower  stick  is  usually  pressed  firmly  against  the  3d  finger, 
while  the  upper  one  —  which  plays  on  the  other  like  the  half 
of  a  pair  of  ton^  —  is  held  loosely  between  the  thumb  and 
tiie  forefinger.  With  them  the  eater  pinches  tip  the  food 
already  cut  into  mouthfuls  or  so  cooked  as  to  be  readily  manip- 
ulated, and  conveys  it  to  the  mouth.  The  bowl  of  rice,  etc.,  is 
often  brought  to  the  lips,  and  the  contents  swept  into  the 
mouth  with  the  haahij  the  liquid  part  being  drunk.  A  Japanese 
does  not  ronsifier  any  one  export  with  chop-sticks  who  cannot 
pick  up  150  dried  peas  with  them  in  one  minute.  The  lead- 
pencil-like  sticks,  which  taper  at  one  end,  are  made  in  many 
sii&es  —  the  long  ones  being  used  deftly  in  cooking. 

J.  Shops.  Cusios.  Culture  Pearls.  Hock  Ciystals.  Jade* 

Shops  (see  Curios)  m  Japan  are  legion  and  aa  a  jule  highly 
mteieating.  In  the  big  establishments  conducted  along  foreign 
lines,  prices  are  mariced  in  plain  figures' and  are  not  deviated 
from  unless  purchases  amount  to  a  oonmderable  sum,  in  which 

case  a  little  amiable  bargaining  may  result  in  a  small  reduction. 

Absurd  values  are  placed  on  articles  in  some  of  the  native 
shops,  and  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  a  thing  is  worth  is 
demanded  —  particularly  from  foreigners.  Dealers  often  work 
on  the  supposition  that  by  asking  a  high  price  for  a  thing  they 
will  be  offered  at  least  one  half,  and  thus  get  more  than  it  is 
worth.  Enrfish  is  now  isi)C)ken  in  most  of  the  best  establish- 
ments, rsot  a  few  of  these  are  known  by  single  words  as 
Takaahimaya  (Takashimaf  the  place  wheie  the  proprietor  was 
bom,  and  ya,  store);  Yamaioya,  MikmciOf  Yamaio,  ete.  In 
the  purely  native  shops  tea  in  tiny  cups  is  offered  to  the  visitor, 
and  aoft  cushions  (zabuUm)  are  brought  forward  for  one  to  alt 
upon.  Where  the  floors  are  covered  with  matting,  foot-covii^ 
ings  are  slipped  over  one's  sho^  by  servants  in  waiting  at  the 
entrance.  Prettily  appointed  tea-rooms,  somewhat  after  the 
Western  fashion,  where  hot  tea  and  cakes  or  crackers  arc 
served  free  fit  all  hours,  are  becoming  features  of  some  of  the 
lar^(  r  slinps,  and  in  several  of  them  li^ht  hmcheons  are  served 
daintily  and  cheaply.  Ladies  find  the  silk  shops  (kinummoya) 
of  absorl)iii^  interest;  their  varied  stocks,  particularly  the 
hand-mad  f  c  in  broideries,  are  chraper  than  similar  ones  in  the 
U.S.A.  A  pleasing  feature  is  that  skilled  workmen  are  always 
ready  to  carry  out  the  individual  ideas  of  the  visitor  and  to 
make  anything,  from  ex<|uisitely  fine  silk  underwear  to  the 
most  gorgeous  mandarin  eoat  on  short  notice  and  at  leaaonabfe 
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C rices.  The  shops  recommended  in  various  places  in  the  Guide- 
ook  have  English-speaking  clerks,  and  are  usually  conducted 
in  European  or  American  ways,  with  fixed  prioeSy  etc.  Qboj^ 
in  Japan  open  early. 

Curios  (f  uruddgu,  koto)  abound  in  Japan,  and  while  many 
are  of  rare  merit  and  beauty,  others  are  of  poor  quality  and 
doubtful  paternity  (see  p.  cxiv).  Perhaps  no  country  of  the 
world  has  been  so  assiduously  ransacked  and  so  stripped  of 
genuine  antiques  as  has  Japan,  but  that  real  old  art  treasures 
are  still  to  be  found  occasionally  is  proved  by  the  fact  (one  all 
too  frequently  heralded  in  the  newspapers)  that  thieves  m^ke 
big  bauls  of  temple  treasures  from  tone  to  time  and  that  time 
pcomptlv  find  tneir  way  into  the  regular  channels  <d  trade. 
Many  of  the  sometime  rich  Buddhist  temples  (often  veritable 
treasure-houses  of  beautiful  antiques)  are  now  in  financial 
straits,  and  every  now  and  then  they  auction  off  thousands 
of  yen  worth  of  their  cherished  relics.  It  is  common  knowledge, 
however,  that  at  such  sales  (notably  that  of  the  Kyoto  Nishi 
Hongwanjiy  in  191.3,  where  nearly  one  half  million  yen  were 
realized)  local  collectors  pay  8urprising;ly  high  prices  for  master- 
pieces in  bn)nze  or  porcelain,  old  screens  or  color-prints.  In 
fact,  the  prices  which  wealthy  Japanese  will  pay  for  original 
specimens  of  the  early  native  art  are  almost  incomprehensible 
to  foreigners.  An  article  which  from  a  detached  viewpoint 
may  have  no  pretentions  to  artistic  beauty,  but  which  may 
onee  have  reposed  in  the  collection  of  an  early  mikado  or 
s44f^tll^  albdt  its  hitrinsie  worth  may  not  be  more  than  25  yeuj 
may  bring  anywhere  from ¥100  to  ¥50,000.  (Comp.  p.  cxviii.) 
A  folding  screen  by  Korin  or  Kand  TanyH:  a  sculptured  wood 
figure  by  Kukai  at  Unkei ;  a  bit  of  genuine  iSIAonzui  (now  as 
rare,  as  well  known,  and  as  highly  prized  as  a  painting  by  some 
great  master) ;  or  any  heirloom  of  a  shadowy  shogun  w  ill  bring, 
in  the  land  of  its  production,  not  ten,  but  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  the  average  Occidental  collector  would  pay  for  it. 
And  the  risk  in  buying  such  things  is  as  great  as  their  cost,  for 
even  the  shrewdest  native  antiquarians  (than  which  few 
indeed  are  more  alert)  are  not  unfrequently  *  singed '  by  their 
equally  astute  countrymen,  —  who  forge  antiques  with  such 
slull  that  originals  often  low  tawdry  beside  them  I — In  a  coun- 
try like  Japan  where  there  are  no  'lost  arts.'  and  where  it  is 
easier  for.a  skilled  craftsman,  with  a  highly  aeveloped  artistic 
sensey  to  make  a  meritorious  article  than  a  meretricious  one, 
aew  methods  of  fleecing  the  credulous  arise  almost  daily.  So 
amasingly  expert  are  the  counterfeiters,  and  so  profitable  their 
work,  that  there  are  now  recognizeid  centers  where  'old 
curios'  are  made  to  order  in  any  quantity.  Osaka  heads  the 
list  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  fake  antiquities,  but  Tokyo  is 
striving  to  wrest  its  supremacy  from  it.  Even  dignified  Kobe 
is  lieadquarters  of  the  elevating  art  of  imitating  jMstage- 


cxiv  CURIOS 

stampe,  and  other  native  cities  are  forging  ahead  for  honors 
along  siiDilar  lines.  Hundreds  of  paintings  are  said  to  be  aent 
each  year  from  T6ky5  to  fiu-mlioiHnB  in  Aatant  pnyvinees, 

where  they  are  hung  in  the  Hving-rooms  until  by  exposure  to 
charcoal  wnoke  they  acquire  the  begrimed  meilownettti  so 
necessary  to  the  appearance  of  correct  '  old  masters.'  The  f^- 
lowing  ('<]itoriul,  written  by  a  collector  of  international  repute, 
appeared  in  the  Japan  Daily  Herald  of  May  3,  1912,  and  is 
reproduced  hen  because  m  ite  peculiar  value  to  foid0i 
travelers:  — 

The  newB  that  the  (^it&ka  police  have  made  an  attempt  to  check  the 
trade  in  forged  art  objects  will  come  as  a  very  pleasant  MurprLne  to  all 
admircra  of  the  real  art  of  Japan.  For  many  years  paat  there  has  been  an 
increaaing  demand  frutn  ahruiui  for  the  work  of  Japanese  masters.  Aa  the 
ropply  available  was  in  no  wShc  sufficient  to  meet  thi.**  demand  Japanese 
dealers,  not  to  be  outdone,  hit  upon  the  exiH-dient  of  extensively  manu- 
farturiiiK  '  ancient  art'  ohjcrts    So  widespread  has  this  av'stem  of  forgery 
beroiiif  that  to-day  it  forniM  collcctlvfly  u  icrtat  industry.  Of  the  painters  m 
Old  Japan,  every  master  of  not*-  has  been  forgetl  doseni«,  nay,  hundreds  of 
times,  and,  strange  to  say,  by  urti.sts  who  could,  b^v  tlnir  aliiliiy,  have 
made  a  name  for  themselves  if  they  had  inscribed  their  own  signature,  and 
QOt  that  of  a  loHE-rload  nia-ster,  on  their  productions.   Color-prints,  too, 
are  now  turned  out  literally  by  thi-  thouHiind  in  Osaka  and  T6ky6,  and  so 
cleverly  are  some  of  these  "  old  '  iirintH  pr(Klucl^d  that  more  than  a  ptvssiag 
knowledge  of  the  originals  is  requinitf  to  enable  the  prt)si>ectivt:  purchaaer 
to  discover  the  fraud.  From  Sutfrn.fm  down  to  Hiroahiye  the  whole  line  of 
ni»hikiue  painters  have  been  copied  by  thf  forRers,  often  in  a  manner  that 
alinoitt  defies  detection.   The  paper  on  wliiih  the  prints  have  been  pro- 
duced has  b<'en  stained,  smoked,  and  softent-d  to  coincide  with  the  texture 
and  color  of  the  old  prints,  and  '  reRister '  is,  in  some  of  the  forgeries,  eveQ 
more  tx'rfect  than  in  the  originals.  In  many  casen  the  use  of  aniline  colors 
disctoacs  the  fraud,  but  in  some  cases  even  this  test  is  not  applicable.  The 
Shimbi  Shoxn  of  TOkyO  has  produced  thousands  of  copies  of  old  maater- 
pieces,  but  has  frankly  published  them  aa  reproductions.  As  matters  stand 
to-day,  wo  can  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  more  than  90 
%  of  the  '  old '  printa  told  to  foraigiwn  in  YokohaiM  and  other  potto, 
have  been  produced  witiiiii  ifae  past  three  years,  N«Uiuk»  «ad  ' ivofsr* 
carvings,  the  body  of  which  it  cf  boo*  or  MMnpoiittoD.  art  Btoined  to 
imitate  old  ivories,  and  any  f anwoi  naiM  whidi  ooooia  to  Um  ■Mimfaetttrer 
is  jntwWftii  thswoB.  These,  too.  find  a  twdy  atafhat  amoog  taoiisto,  wIm 
on  armM  bama  often  find  that  the  '  aoHd  fvoty  *  earviogs  have  faUan  to 
pieeea  in  the  bones  in  which  they  were  stored.  Lacquer  has  not  beea 
n^eetad*  and  fotiaries,  especially  of  the  higher-priced  work,  is  ezoeedinsly 
dinoult  to  dateett  time  only  showina  the  inferiority  of  the  laequer  and 
unsiWMonfid  natim  of  the  wood  base.  We  onoe  had  the  privilege  of  witneaa 
inc  the  manufacture  of  '  old '  bronses,  and  well  remember  the  «Wm«8*b1 
baths  in  which  reposed  doiens  of  castings  undeivdng  the  ai^ng  prooeaa 
for  the  foreign  tnarketaw  Tha  latest  art  objects  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  maker  of  antiqoitiM  an  sword-fittings.   Kotuka  handles  have  beea 
counterfeited  for  some  yawn  past,  but  it  is  only  recently,  we  believe,  that 
the  forger}>-  of  ttuba  (swosd  guaitis)  has  taken  place  on  really  commercial 
linea..  Until  two  or  thraa  rear*  a«co  the  only  forgeries  met  with  were  thoea 
fsaaa  ai^ifnally  unsigned,  but  on  which  an  enterprising  dealer  had  chiseled 
the  luune  of  a  famous  ohiaeler  or  inlayer,  often  disregarding  the  fact  that 
the  work  on  the  ttuba  was  quite  fnreign  to  that  of  the  master  whose  name 
had  been  used.  Old  porcelain,  too,  has  been  extenMvely  fabricated  to  meet 
a  ip'owing  demand,  and  we  have  seen  several  pieces  of  '  Ming'  blueHkad* 
white  proved  to  have  been  produced  quite  recently  in  Japanese  kilns.  In 
modern  work,  too;  deception  has  been  carried  to  it^  extreme  limits.  In 
ailverwara  aa  outer  shell  of  silver  has  been  filled  with  base  metal;  so-«aUad 
18-«ant  goldwan  baa  pravad  to  ba  but  IS  or  14  aatot;  dsmasesss  wmk 
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ii  whieh  the  *  gold '  prove*  to  huve  been  a  itilded  alloy :  all  these  have  been 

ud  &re  still  being  disposed  of  to  the  uninitiated  at  pncea  many  timea  above 
tlirir  value. 

Ii  baa  been  stated  on  more  than  one  oocaaion  that  the  purchaser  himaelf 
into  blame  in  thia  matter,  but  we  cannot  altoKCthcr  agree  with  thia  opinion. 
Coining  as  he  does  to  a  country  in  every  way  different  from  that  to  which  he 
iu  been  accuittomed,  he  has  to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  what  he  reads  and 
httn.  The  guidebooks  are  strangely  silent  on  the  dangers  of  purchasing 
(unoa  in  Japan,  while  the  class  of  people  with  whom  the  tourist  comes  into 
(oDtact  also  finds  it  far  more  remunerative  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  ap>olia- 
tioD  of  tourist-s  by  curio-dealers  than  to  advise  them  to  exercise  caution  pt 
lo  gfl  into  touch  with  thoao  who  could  give  them  sound  advice  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  art  objects.  All  the  world  over  the  chief  asset  of  the  average 
furio-dealer  is  his  ability  to  deceive  hia  customers,  either  by  direct  falsi- 
hooii  or  inference  —  and  in  Japan  the  dealer  has,  perhaps,  even  less  regard 
for  the  truth  th&n  his  con/rire  abroad. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  knowledge  of  Japanese  curios;  experience,  more 
or  leas  costly,  being  the  only  method  by  which  a  collector  can  separate  the 
ftnuine  from  the  forged  proiiuctions.  If  would-be  purchasers  would  only 
p»y  a  few  visits  to  the  Museum  at  Uyeno  (see  Tdkyd),  or  seek  the  advice  of 
roUectors  living  in  the  country,  they  would  at  least  have  a  reasonable 
chines  of  a0c«rtaining  where  genuine  art  objects  could  be  secured,  and 
tlao  what  would  be  a  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  such  curios. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  remark  that  if  the  local  police  follow  the  lead 
•et  by  their  Osaka  contemporaries  they  should  secure  a  rich  haul  of  fur- 
(niea  in  this  city.  No  doubt  a  raid,  such  as  that  carried  out  in  Osaka,  would 
♦roke  a  great  deal  of  criticism  from  those  directly  or  indirectly  concerned, 
but  it  would  have  the  virtue  of  checking  the  fast-spreading  discontent 
UDongat  tourists  who  have  returned  home  from  visits  to  Japan  only  to  find 
tliat  their  curios  have  developed  irreparable  defects  on  the  journey. 

The  traveler  should  not  infer  from  the  above  that  there  are 
DO  honest  dealers  in  Japan.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many, 
not  a  few  of  them  thoroughly  competent  connoisseurs,  who 
have  the  confidence  of  foreign  residents  and  travelers,  and  who 
will  not  discredit  themselves  by  deceiving  their  customers. 
The  aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  exclude  certain  crafty  and 
unworthy  dealers  from  the  Guidebook,  and  to  give  prominence 
to  those  of  known  repute,  with  an  unwillingness  either  to 
barter  their  reputation  for  a  trumpery  temporary  gain,  or  to 
lietray  the  confidence  the  traveler  mipasea  in  them.  An  excel- 
lent plan  is  to  make  no  purchases  hurriedly;  bv  going  first  to 
the  best  shop  in  a  place  and  getting  the  ideas  of  the  dealer,  hia 
prices,  his  reasons  for  asking  them,  and  his  remarks  on  (quality, 
then  by  making  mental  notes  of  the  salient  characteristics  of 
high-grade  articles,  lower  grades  and  spurious  goods  can  more 
readily  be  detectea.  Any  reputable  house  will  send  things  out 
on  approval,  and  by  getting  the  expert  advice  of  some  friend 
on  these,  the  traveler  is  pretty  sure  of  not  being  deceived.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  always  that  in  the  end  the  finest  and 
costliest  things  are  the  best  and  most  satisfactory.  Genuine 
art  objects  can  rarely  be  bought  at  lower  than  market  prices, 
and  whosoever  has  a  notion  that  he  is  getting  a  '  valuable  find 
at  one  half  its  value  is  usually  getting  duped  instead.  Also  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  best  dealers  guarantee  things 
aa  represented,  and  that  those  with  a  reputation  to  maintain 
are  aiuch  easier  to  get  satisfaction  from  than  a  crafty  wight 
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whose  entire  stock  in  trade  may  not  be  worth  ¥600.  The 
first  cannot  afford  to  play  unfair,  while  the  second  is  usually 
disdainful  of  what  the 'shorn  one  thinks  of  him.  Caution  & 
necessarv  in  dealing  with  toulere  who  importune  visitor^  at 
the  hotels,  unless  they  represent  some  well-known  shop,  or  can 
he  vouched  for  by  the  hotel  manager.  It  may  be  accepted  as 
a  safe  axiom  that  purchases  can  be  made  more  advantageously 
at  headquarters  than  of  peddlers. 

In  almost  every  Japanese  port  city  there  are  foreigners  who 
have  spent  many  years  and  small  fortunes  in  making  collec- 
tions of  Japanese  art  objects;  some  to  gratify  a  passion  for  the 
beautiful  in  art;  others  to  make  complete  collections  which 
they  sell  hiter  to  museums  or  wealthy  enthusiasts  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  experience  to  collect  the  things  them- 
selves. In  Yokohama  alone  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  such 
men,  each  of  whom  takes  a  gentleman's  pleasure  in  bdng  help- 
ful to  a  properly  aomdited  strai^;er  genuinely  interested  In 
the  national  arts  of  J^mui.  Mr,  attgh  G*  BaU,  the  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Japan  Daily  Herald^  a  eonnoisseur  of  faultless 
judgment,  collects  (for  his  own  pleasure  solely)  sword-guards 
and  porcelains,  and  is  an  authority  not  only  on  these  but  on 
inro  as  well;  Mr.  William  Lawrence  Keane  collects  color-prints, 
etc.,  and  others  (names  ran  be  had  from  some  resident) 
specialize  in  various  tilings.  Mr.  Okura,  of  Tokyo,  possesses 
a  collection  of  antiques  even  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the 
Imperial  Museum;  and  there  are  many  other  Ix^autiful  collec- 
tions in  the  metropolis.  A  common  bond  of  sympathy  exists 
between  all  collectors,  and  by  getting  in  touch  with  one  and 
profiting  by  his  advice  the  traveler  can  often  save  himself 
monev,  time,  and  chagrin.  — Mr.  Robert  Yaung,  of  Kobe,  haaa 
knowledge  of  things  Japanese  possessed  by  few  men;  and  Mr* 
M.  Hatnaguchi,  of  the  Miyako  Hotel,  at  Kyoto,  is  an  anti- 

rrian  of  note  (as  well  as  a  deep  student  of  Buddhism).  There 
exist,  in  some  of  the  cities,  honorable  OBnglish-speaking) 
men  of  high  ideals  but  modest  incomes  whose  hobby  is  the 
assembling,  in  a  small  way,  of  representative  collections  of 
color-prints,  tsuba,  inro,  nctsuke^  and  the  like;  and  who,  when 
they  have  acquired  a  few  hundred  pieces  (desirable  and  usually 
inexpensive  collections),  sell  them  at  a  reasonable  percentage 
above  their  cost.  While  in  pursuit  of  this  hobby  they  absorb 
information  pertaining  to  dealers  and  art  objects  peculiarly 
valuable  to  intending  purchasers,  and  whosoever  of  this  class 
can  command  their  services  is  fortunate.  They  are  not  guides, 
and  they  do  not  accept  conmiissions  from  dealers,  but  t&y  ave 
willing  to  act  with  foreigners  in  the  capacity  of  an  expert 
buyer,  as  an  interpreter,  or  a  companion  on  rambles  through 
the  city.  A  card  or  a  letter  from  some  acquaintanoCi  and  a  fair 
fee  a  day  is  advisable)  will  enlist  their  services.  Such 
a  man  is  usually  known  to  the  hotel  manage  or  a  foreigD 
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resident.  Mr.  T.  Suzuki^  67  Ryudo  Machi,  Asabu-ku,  Tokyo, 
is  reco  mm  ended  as  expert  in  the  correct  classifieation  of  many 
Japanese  art-wares,  and  as  an  agreeable  and  trustworthy 
panion  (speaks  fluent  Enghsh). 


In  T(AyG  asd  otiior  dtm  mm  ore  oertain  organiied  sod^ 
ties  whose  members  pfofess  to  be  art  ocnmoiasemB,  and  who 
accept  on  sale  (for  a  oommisaioii)  various  art  products*  Thdr 
deahngs  are  chiefly  with  their  own  nationals,  and  the  average 
foreigner  will  no  doubt  find  more  to  auit  Ms  fancy  in  one  of  the 
ri^ulation  curio-shops  (KMoya).  There  also  exist  dealers  who 
carry  their  comTncroial  inp^oniiity  to  the  extent  of  purporting 
to  be  so  exclusive  as  to  re(|uire  letups  of  introduction  from  an 
embassy  or  a  legation  before  admitting  strangers  to  their  ultra- 
precious  displays.  The  credulous  rich  may  perchance  be  able  to 
obtain  the  necessary  certificate  of  character  through  those  min- 
iaters,  ambaasadors,  or  consuls  who  lend  themselves  to  the  plan. 

As  a  general  rule  the  best  curios  produced  in  the  Empire 
gravitate  naturally  to  those  cities  where  foreign  travelers  fore- 
gai^ier  in  the  gzeateat  numberB,  and  in  ^Mse  places  tlie  moat 
aatiafactoiy  eo&ectioDs  can  always  be  found,  it  is  a  dehialon 
to  believe  that  one  can  pick  up  valuable  curios  at  low  prices 
in  remote  places  overlooked  by  others.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  no  ransackable  place  of  importance  has  been  disregarded 
by  the  hustling  representatives  of  the  largest  curio-dealers 
(ddguya).  Every  crack  and  cranny  in  Japan  has  been  searched 
and  frisked  by  these  alert  emissaries,  and  not  only  have  they 
drained  certain  rep^ions  of  all  their  good  things,  but  have  some* 
times  replaced  those  removed  by  forged  ones  from  Tokyo  or 
Osaka  I  Whatever  may  have  been  neglected  by  these  hawk- 
^ed  buyers  have  been  snapped  up  promptly  by  local  collectors, 
—  who  now  more  than  ever  are  alive  to  the  scarcity  and 
steadily  rising  values  of  meritorious  things.  Not  a  few  of  the 
ao-ealled  'temple  heiriooms^  on  sale  at  Nikkei  Na^^  and 
otfaier  frequented  xe0(»te  have  been  sent  there  from  manuiao- 
tiiring  centerVi  and  discriminating  bu^hers  have  learned  long 
sinee  that  they  can  save  haulage  by  buying  them  in  the  port 
cities.  Japanese  artists  can  nearly  always  be  seen  in  the  great 
museum  at  Nara,  or  hovering  about  the  mausolea  in  Nikk5. 
copying  the  beantifnl  objeets  preser^^ed  there,  and  few  indeed 
are  the  masterpieces  that  have  not  been  rej^roduced  not  once 
but  hundreds  of  times.  In  ca.s<'s  where  only  one  or  two  famous 
paintings  or  carvings  are  known  to  exist,  authentic  copies  find 
a  ready  sale  amonf?  native  collectors,  and  artists  are  kept  busy 
making  them.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
many  modern  works  of  art  are  in  reality  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  past.  The  present-day  craftsman  is  often  much 
defter  than  hia  groping  prototype^  and  where  equally  good 
materials  are  employed,  new  work  is  not  unfrequently  prefer- 
able to  the  old. 
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The  fancy  prices  wliioh  dealers  somctimop  dnmand  for  their 
warea  are  not  always  unjustitiable.  Kameoka,  Motonobu,  Mata- 
ncbu,  Shubun,  and  other  masters  of  the  early  schools  of  painting  > 
are  to  the  Japanrsr  what  VelaaqueZf  Ravharf,  Van  Dyck,  Mw 
riUo.aad  others  are  to  us.  KobU'Daiahi  loomB  quite  as  large  in 
tbe  Buddhistic  mind  as  Shakespeare  does  ia  ours,  and  theaw 
a^e  Japanese  collector  would  pay  more  for  an  authentic  mast«"- 
piece  Dy  Unkei  thau  he  would  for  a  nude  figure  by  Michel- 
mtffdo.  Yoshitmne  is  the  native  Bayard,  and  any  ^icle  that 
was  his  is  as  precious  to  the  antiquarian  as  Napoleon's  sword, 
or  Geoi^c  Waishington's  watch  would  be  to  us.  Bits  of  lac(^uer 
that  once  belonged  to  the  militant  Nobunaga,  or  an  iron  noe- 
pot  which  the  monkey-faced  but  stout-heMrted  Hideyoshi  used 
in  his  camp,  now  bring  almost  their  weight  in  gold,  irrespective 
of  their  size.  And  in  this  connection  an  old  rice-pot  is  much 
more  valuable  to  a  Japanese  than  a  new  onei  oectMise  the 
metalMo  taste  has  bem  Dumed  out  of  it,  just  as  old  laoqtier  ii 
conaidcrably  legs  'tasty'  than  a  new  piece.  Furthcruirtre,  it 
is  not  even  to  be  hoped  that  the  natives  will  «ver  discard  tbe  ' 
uniciBt  eontentioB  m%  a  wealthy  fordgner  flbould  not  pay 
more  for  an  article  than  a  poor  (and  of  couree  tdotc  descrvinK) 
Japanese.  During  feudal  time^  the  rich  were  made  to  pay  for 
the  poor;  and  as  the  industrious,  saving,  and  self-denying  in 
the  f^rnidf  nt  are  always  expected  to  carry  the  shiftless  spend- 
thrift, so  in  Japan  it  follows  logically  that  any  one  with  means 
enough  to  come  to  such  a  distant  country  should  not  objeet 
to  paying  more  for  a  thing  than  a  native  is  asked! 

The  stranger  should  be  constantly  on  his  guard  when  dealing 
with  unknown  firms.  In  the  Far  East  courtesy  and  suave 
manncrigms  are  often  like  the  beauty  that  is  but  skin  deep, 
and  the  moat  shameless  impositions  are  practiced  in  quarters 
where  one  would  not  look  for  them.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  certain  Japanese  are  as  tricky  as  they  are  polite,  and  that 
their  resourcefulness  and  imitative  ability  are  equaled  only 
by  their  lack  of  scruples.  The  traveler  is  also  warned  against 
the  'f^e'  auctions  manipulated  with  the  help  of  'price- 
boosters,'  where  perforated  bronzes,  jaded  eurios,  and  many 
trumpery  things  are  unloade<l  nn  the  unwary.  The  lure  of  we 
antique  is  so  strong  that  one  does  not  always  exercise  one's 
best  judgment  in  auetion-tooms  where  trashy  stuff  under  tbe 
'guise  of  'ilnimi/o  rdllrctions'  is  disposed  of  at  stiff  prices.  On 
the  other  liand,  one  is  often  able  to  pick  up  excellent  pieces  of 
bric-^brac  at  the  Intimate  salesrooms  in  Yok<duuna  and 
Kobe,  when  the  collection  of  some  foreigner  is  sold  on  account 
of  death  or  other  causes.  Consult  the  newspapers  for  adver- 
tisements. 

Although  some  of  the  large  curio  establishments  will  pack 
and  ship  goods  satisfactorily,  it  is  custoooary,  and  in  some 
instanoes  desirable^  to  have  purdiases  deHveiw  (pMksd  or 
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otherwise)  to  some  reputable  forwarding  agent  to  be  held  in 
his  storeroom  until  the  traveler  ha*  completed  his  purchases: 
then  to  have  the  lot  shipped  at  one  time.  Freight  charges  and 
friction  can  be  saved  by  adopting  this  plan.  Unknown  deal- 
ers cannot  always  be  trusted  to  use  intelligent  care  in  the  pack- 
ing of  fragile  things  easily  broken  on  a  long  sea  voyage.  A  good 
shipping  agent  usually  knows  the  best,  safest,  quickest,  and 
most  economical  sea  route  (select  some  S.S.  company  known 
for  its  willingness  to  adjust  claims),  and  in  most  cases  can  save 
the  traveler  both  money  and  time.  Fine  curios  should  always 
be  insured  against  theft,  and  shipped,  when  possible,  even  at  a 
slight  advance  of  freight,  on  a  passenger  steamer. 

Culture  Pearls  (yoxhokushinju).  The  cultivation  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  of  fine  pearls  (shinju)  is  carried  on  in  a  unique  way 
in  the  Bay  of  Ago,  Shima  Province,  by  Mr.  S.  Mikimoto,  the 
owner  of  the  Mikimoto  Pearl  Culture  Farm,  and  the  process  is 
unusually  interesting.  In  this  bcjiutiful  and  sequestered  stretch 
of  sheltered  sea,  pearls  to  the  value  of  a  king's  ransom  are 
parked  and  harvested  each  year,  to  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  take  the  place  of  the  diminishing  supply  of  these 
faultless  natural  gems.  Here  pearls  can  be  ingeniously  grown 
to  order  in  almost  any  shape  demanded  by  fashion's  devotees. 
It  is  essentially  a  woman's  business,  for  women  plant  and  har- 
vest them,  that  their  sisters  may  wear  them.  The  Farm  lies  a 
few  miles  S.  of  the  famous  Shrines  of  Ise  (Rte.  35)  in  a  pictur- 
esque region  warmed  by  the  saline  waters  of  the  Kuroshixco, 
and  protected  from  shrewd  winds  by  low  promontories  and  a 
tevely,  bay-indented  coast.  Northward  of  the  middle  of  Ago 
Bay  lies  the  small  island  of  Tatoktijima,  the  center  of  the 
Mikimoto  enterprise.  A  cluster  of  huts  where  the  oysters  are 
opened  and  the  pearls  sorted,  and  a  smiling  sea  where  they  are 
g;rown  and  gathered,  give  but  little  idea  of  the  charm  and  value 
of  the  industry.  The  sea  for  50  nautical  miles  around  is  leased, 
and  strewn  along  the  ocean  floor  are  the  margaritiferous  beds. 
The  undertaking  dates  from  1800,  but  it  was  not  until  1898 
that  the  first  pearls  were  gathered  and  marketed.  The  annual 
output  now  is  over  a  million  yen.  Several  hundred  persons  are 
employed.  The  pearls  are  sorted  and  mounted  at  the  fine 
Mikimoto  Pearl  Store  (shinjuya)  at  Tokyo  (comp.  p.  113) 
where  the  trjiveler  may  see  the  different  formative  processes 
of  pearls  in  the  making,  and  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  mounte<l  and  unmounted  gems.  The  lover  of  exquisite 
things  should  ask  to  see  the  famous  Gumbai  Sen,  or  War  Fan, 
a  copy  (in  fine  gold  and  pearls  —  805  all  told)  of  one  brought 
from  Korea  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Permits  (Englwh  spoken) 
may  also  be  obtained  here  to  visit  the  Farm. 

The  method  of  producing  the  pearls  is  simple;  during  July 
and  .August  numbers  of  small  stones  are  placed  in  shallow  spots 
near  the  shore,  where  the  oyster  spawn  is  most  abundant.  This 
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spat  soon  attaclies  itself  (bv  threads  which  it  secretes)  to  them, 
aiid  they  are  then  carefully  removed  and  parked  in  deeper 
water,  in  beds  prepared  for  them.  At  the  ^d  of  3  yrs.,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  the  first  operation  in  the  produotiQa 
of  the  pearl,  thev  are  removed  farther  to  sea,  and  put  into 
water  about  7  fathoms  deep,  where  they  will  not  die  from  cold. 
This  process  consists  merely  of  introducing  into  the  shell,  and 
fixing!;  it  there,  a  round  bit  of  nacre  to  serve  as  the  center  for 
the  hnished  gem.  The  morbid  and  abnormal  process  of  cover- 
ing this  with  nacreous  secretions  begins  as  soon  as  the  irritating 
foreign  substance  makes  itself  felt,  and  it  continues  until  it 
ceases  t>o  cause  further  irritation.  At  the  end  of  about  4  yrs.  so 
many  successive  hiyers  of  mother-of-pearl  have  been  placed 
upon  the  offending  particle  that  the  peurl  is  formed.  Natural 
laws  reduce  greatly  the  production  of  these.  In  many  instances 
the  inserted,  oall  is  ejected;  in  others  the  numerous  enwies  of 
the  oyster  (starfishes,  squid,  boms,  and  several  carnivorous 
gastropods)  make  havoc  with  the  industry*  Chief  among  the 
evils  is  the  invasion  of  the  oyster-beds  of  what  is  callea  the 
Okashiwo,  or  'red  current,'  —  microscopic  organisms  in  such 
numbers  that  the  sea  is  tinted  bv  their  presence.  They  undo 
th(^  work  of  \Tars,  and  are  as  destructive  as  the  mirumo,  a 
species  of  seaweed  which  by  its  luxuriant  growth  covers  the 
beds  and  smothers  the  occupants. 

Tiie  Divt^:hs  (ama)  are  women  who  possoss  the  ability  to 
remain  submerged  longer  than  men.  They  commence  their 
curious  profession  wlien  about  14  yrs.  old,  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  each  year  (from  March  to  Dec.  )  in  the  water. 
Very  httle  work  is  done  in  Jan.  or  Feb.,  because  of  the  cold. 
The  women  wear  a  special  white  costume  consisting  of  knicker- 
bockeiBi  a  short  skirti  and  a  blouse*  The  hair  is  twisted  in  a 
tight  knot  on  top  of  the  head,  and  dasses  prevent  the  salt 
water  from  entermg  the  ^es.  Each  diver  carries  a  small  tub 
suspended  from  the  waist,  into  which  the  oysters  are  put,  to 
be  later  dumped  into  the  boat  that  takes  them  to  the  fishing- 
ground.  No  special  outfit  of  weights  or  the  like  is  used;  the 
women  sink  to  the  bottom  and  remain  there  from  2  to  3  min. 
each  time.  Stories  of  hardy  Amazons  who  can  rcnmin  under 
water  without  air  for  5  min.  .should  be  discredited.  In  the 
gatiiering  season,  in  early  Dec,  wiien  the  oysters  have  attained 
their  greatest  growth,  3  or  4  experienced  divers  (best  between 
25  and  35  yrs.  of  age)  will  bring  up  a  thousand  or  more  pearl-  • 
bearing  bivalves  in  the  6-8  hrs.  which  constitute  a  day's  work. 
A  lively  woman  will  bring  up  a  hundred  from  10  fathoms  in  60 
seeonds.  Wages  range  from  50  aen  to  ¥2  a  day.  Like  the 
divers  of  Tcba  (Rte^  36),  these  women  soon  lose  their  freshness 
and  become  almost  repulsive with  rough  skins  and  hair 
rmted  by  the  brackish  water.  The  menfolks  prize  them  more 
for  what  they  earn  than  for  how  they  look,  and  are  quite  gpi|* 
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tent  to  loaf  while  their  spouses  dive  for  the  wherewithal  to 
keep  the  rice-pot  boiling.  They  are  interesting  figures  when 
they  dive  and  splash  and  thrash  about  in  the  water,  uttering 
hoarse  whistling  sounds  as  they  go  under  and  when  they  come  up. 
The  oysters  (kaJci)  which  they  seek,  and  which  produce  the  cov- 
eted pearls,  abound  in  Japanese  waten  and  baong  to  the  Av- 
ieutidBB  (Margaritifera  mairtmm)  and  leeemble  doaeuhr  tlie  pearl* 
producmg oyster  {Mdeagrmamargariiiifm)  of  the  liidianaeaB. 

The  Pbabls  posaefls  fn  a  marked  degree  all  the  featuree 
of  the  finest  natural  gems,  idth  the  enchanting  satiny  luster^ 
and  the  tender  iridescent  rose  and  faint  blue  sheen  aimed  at 
iMit  never  attained  by  the  makers  of  imitations.  The  shift* 
ing  play  of  these  exquisitely  delicato  tints  is  much  like  that  of  a 
faultless  opal,  which  sends  a  deep  flame  from  its  heart  rather 
than  from  its  surface.  The  jewels  be^ir  no  relation  either  in 
color,  texture,  or  worth  to  the  '  Roman  '  *  Venetian,'  or 
'Lemaire '  pearls  or  any  of  the  various  false  gems  manu- 
factured of  pearl-essence,  whiteiish,  or  nacreous  substances. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  possess  the  matchless  rounded  shape 
and  the  chemical  properties  (calcium  carbonate  interstratified 
withanimal8iibstance)of  trae  Oriental,  or  iriiginpeaA  like 
these  th^  are  easilv  dissolved  by  acids  or  destroyed  by  heat. 
Perhaps  the  only  difference  between  them  and  the  costliest 
natural  pearls  is  the  small  flattened  plane  on  one  side,  where 
they  adhered  to  the  shell  of  the  oyster  that  fashionea  them. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  well-known  *  perle  houian  ' 
(named  for  Dr.  Lmtis  Bovfrrn,  of  Paris),  a  famous  example  of 
which  is  the  *  Southern  C  ross,'  found  in  W<^t  Australia  and 
valued  at  £10,000.  They  rank  with  perfectly  symmetrical 
pearls  in  every  case  except  in  that  of  making  necklaces  — 
where  the  flattened  surface  would  show. 

Pearls  are  not  hoarded  in  Japan,  aa  in  China  and  India,  for 
their  value  and  beauty,  since  jewelry  was  neither  worn  nor 
made  in  Old  Japan.  WiththeaaopHottof  Westemwaysithas 
oome  somewhat  into  vogne,  but  not  to  Uie  same  extent  as  in 
other  countries.  The  gems  are  therefore  cultivated  duefly  to 
meet  tiie  foreign  demand  — *  which  grows  daily ;  the  annual 
imports  into  the  U.S.  alone  amounting  to  $10,000,000.  The 
nee  oi  the  Japanese  product  is  about  one  fourth  that  of  the 
ne  penrln  of  Ceylon,  Australia,  find  the  Persian  Gulf.  Pearls 
are  sold  \)y  the  pearl-grain,  four  grains  equaling  one  carat. 
Their  value  de})end9  upon  their  perfection  of  form  (round, 
pear-shaped,  or  perfectly  oval  are  the  costliest),  their  luster  or 
orient '  ana  purity  of  color  (a  satiny  white  or  bluish-white  is 
best),  and  their  size.  A  five-grain  pearl  may  be  worth  20  times 
as  much  as  a  one-grain  pearl.  A  simple  but  effective  way  to 
distinguish  true  pearls  from  imitations  is  to  tcnadi  than  to  the 
tongue;  tbe  fosmer  are  always  cddi  while  the  latter  absoib 
beat  Slid  soon<  beeoue  wann. 
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Rock-Crystals  {»uishd,  or  seki-ye — *  crystAlliznd  wat^r') 
are  foun  l  in  various  placea  in  Japan  (notably  in  Kii  P^o^'ince), 
and  the  sLiiii  precious,  semi-mystic  balls  (suiahd-tama)  poaaem 
a  special  fascination  for  the  natives,  witli  whom  divining  by 
nxac-crystals  was  anciently  something  of  an  art.  The  Japanese 
quartz  excels  the  Chineae  in  clearness  and  transparency;  it 
has  a  hardness  of  7  (as  apainst  10  of  the  (iiamond),  a  specific 

Savity  of  2.65,  and  oft^u  contains  l)eautuul  little  tufLs  of  hair- 
le  amiantus  —  in  which  case  it  is  called  kuaa-^risuiahS,  or 
'grass-holding  crystal.'  The  balls  are  polished  with  gamet- 
sand  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  —  the  best  coming  from 
Kongo-Jian,  near  Yoshino,  in  Yamato  Province.  Fine  speci- 
mens of  suuki  hang  almost  fabulous  prices  —  ooe  in  the  J.  P. 

in  New  York  having  sold  for  £10,000  at 
auction.  Tin  ( t\  -hilloL^raf  lu  r  will  be  interested  in  the  hand- 
some ones  contained  in  the  Okura  Private  Museum  at  T0ky5. 
dood  erystab  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  curio-shops, 
but  the  traveler  should  be  on  his  guard  against  imitations,  and 
remember  that  a  4-.5-inch  ball  of  peeriesa  quality  may  com- 
mand thousandH  of  ye  n.  The  imitations  are  easily  outinguished 
by  their  more  or  less  bluish  coruscations,  their  small  conduc- 
tivity of  heat,  and  by  their  greater  iiuftncss.  The  most  valu- 
able among  the  Buddhist  rosaries  are  made  of  roekHsrsrsta]. 
A  crystal  in  the  posstisaion  nf  tlir  Mikado  measures  upward 
of  6  in.  The  moat  perfect  (and  valuable)  specimen  in  the  world 
is  perhaps  tiiat  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art.^,  in  Boston.  It  was 
found  on  a  mt.  in  Kai  Province  in  1870;  the  prism  was  18  in. 
high,  14i  in.  wide,  and  12  in.  thick.  The  cutting  and  polishing 
of  it  was  begun  in  Dec,  1881,  and  completed  in  June,  1884. 
The  finished  sph^,  flawless  and  of  a  remaricable  purity, 
weighs  19  lbs.  and  measures  7\  in.  (.185  mm.). 

Tftde  (Japanese:  Mnil, '  kingfisher GhiiMse:  fei-taui, '  king- 
fisher-plumes ')  is  very  popular  in  Japan,  where  much  is  sold, 
but  none  produced.  As  many  tourii^t.^  tu  the  Far  East  take 
bits  of  jade  jewelry  home  as  souvenirs  or  ornaments,  tliey  may 
wish  to  remember  that  the  vahi(!  of  iach;  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  —  the  greatest  users  of  it  —  depends  chiefly  upon  its 
sonorousness  and  color.  The  3  varieties  of  the  silicate  of 
alumina,  called  jade,  nephrite,  and  jadeite  by  mineralogists, 
are  all  named  yuh  by  the  Chinese,  who  prire  them  above  all 
the  semi-precious  stones.  Jade  is  a  tough,  ( (iiiipar't  stone, 
varying  from  nearly  white  to  dark  green  in  color,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  from  2.9  to  3.1.  When  freshly  broken  it  is  less  hard 
than  after  a  short  exposure.  A  greenish-whit^  color  (a  fine 
apple-greenj  is  the  most  highly  prised  (a^lain  color  of  any 
BDade  being  cS  less  vahie),  and  the  oosthest  speoiniena  are 
brought  from  Yunnan  &nd  K hole n.  The  most  common  colors 
are  grayish-green  and  dark  grass-green;  internally  it  is 
aearoely  glimmering.  Its  fhMture  is  spllntefy;splinter8  white; 
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BMBs,  semi-transparent  and  cloudy ;  it  scratches  glass  strongly, 
and  eui  Had!  gcaoerally  be  scratched  by  flint  or  quartz;  but 
wlule  not  eiceasively  hard  it  is  remarkable  for  toughness.  A 
variety  of  a  dark  green  eok»*  containing  iron  has  hiea  caDed 

ehloromelanite.  A  spurious  jade  made  in  Germany  is  sold 
extensively  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  often  set  up  in  the  style  of 
gold  ring  so  much  in  vogue  with  the  Chinese,  and  care  is 
necessaiy  to  distinguish  it.  Chrysoprase,  a  vanety  of  ti^ns- 
lucent  chalcedony  of  a  beautiful  apple-green  color,  and  of  a 
hardness  little  inferior  to  that  of  flint,  is  brought  from  Russia, 
and  is  so  like  the  finest  and  most  highly  prized  jade  (but  con- 
siderably cheaper)  that  not  a  little  of  it  is  palmed  off  on  unsus- 
pecting travelers  as  the  true  article.  A  greenstone  (triclinic 
feldspar  and  hornblende)  found  in  Japan  bears  a  faint  resem- 
blanoe  to  coarse  jadeite,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  deceive 
the  mwary.  Beads  ci  it  stnms  on  long  strings  can  be  bought 
at  Enoshima  and  othiBf  plaees  to  50-80  sen.  Constant  watoh^ 
fulness  is  needed  to  prevent  being  swindled  when  buying  Jadft 
other  in  Japan  ov  Cnina. 

n.  The  Japanese  Language 

The  Japanese  Language,  with  upward  of  66,000  words 
(a  big  percentage  of  which  are  Chinese),  belongs  to  the 
Turanian  or  Tartar  family,  and  like  its  cognate  tongues. 
Korean,  Manchu,  and  Chinese,  is  agglutinative  (as  opposed 
to  inflective  or  iniSectional  languages).  It  has  no  relationship 
with  tbe  toittiies  of  Europe,  but  like  all  agglutinative  Ian* 
guagBs  (oi  wnush  Turkish  is  an  eacample),  the  verb  comes  at 
tlie  endd  the  sentence  and  after  the  object  which  it  governs* 

The  want  of  infleotion  to  distin^uiah  ceiutor,  number,*  and  case,  as  well 
M  in  the  case  of  the  verb  to  distinguish  tense  and  mood,  is  replaced  by 
words  which  follow  the  principal  word  as  postpoaitions  or  afE^ies.  Their  use 
mifaf  the  language  decidedly  dUAsult,  and  is  fnuiy  a  partial  equivalent  for 
the  wealth  secured  to  a  tongue  by  inflections.  There  la  no  article ;  the  pro« 
oouna  and  numerals  are  nouns;  and  in  these  there  is  no  diatinction  of 
leader  or  number.  There  are  in  realitv  but  two  parts  of  speech,  the  vefb 
tad  the  noun.  The  true  adjectives  and  the  adverbs  are  a  species  of  neuter 
▼erb.  The  nominative  is  formed  by  the  affix  wa  or  oa,  the  genitive  by  no, 
the  dative  by  ni,  the  accusative  by  o.  The  verb  has  only  the  three  principal 
tmaa,  praaent,  past,  and  future.  There  aie  no  diphthongs  proper. 

The  peculiar  construction  of  the  language  is  very  pusiliog  to  most  for- 
agners,  the  grammar  being  unique  and  beset  with  diiffioulties.  Not  only 
dew  it  appear  twisted  and  topsy-turvy,  but  what  is  plain  sense  to  the 
Japanese  smacks  strongly  of  nonsen.se  to  the  stranger.  When  the  former 
wishes  tosay.  *  What  is  this  made  of  7  '  he  phrases  it  thus:  Kore  wa,  nandede^ 


*  The  pluralisation  of  certain  words  used  in  the  Guidebook  has  been 
necessary  for  clearness:  Daimyda  has  been  used  instead  of  the  more  correct 
fUmyd;  shdguns  for  ihoourit  etc.  To  preserve  sense,  *  temple  *  has  often 
bnandded  to  its  Japanese  equivalent  ji;  '  mountain '  to  yamo;  *  river '  to 
MPS,  etc  Since  no  nard-and-fast  rule  exists  relative  to  hyphenated  words, 
tis  writer  has  in  many  cases  followed  the  lead  of  the  compiler  of  the 
MimtJi  aaHoasiy  aad,  to  wve  apeee^  Ium  eiiminated  fayphm  where 
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kite  orimatHf  which,  tranalaied  UteraUy,  reada:'— *  This  as  for,  what  by  event* 
uatinclt? '  'How far  are  you  soincV Mfco  made  o  ide  ni  narimaailf  — 
becomes:  'Where  till,  honorable  exit  to  becomes?'  'What  is  this  called 
in  Japanese? '  ia,  Kono  mono  wa,  Nihon-go  de  nan  to  m6ahimtir&  kat  or, 
'This  thing,  ae  for,  Japan  language  by,  what  that  aayT*  'Thera  ia  no 
money:*  Kane  ga  nai,  or,  'Money  is  n't.'  'I  am  sorry  for  your  sake,'  0 
kinodoku  tama;^  '  Honorable  poison-of-the  spirit,  Mr.! '  Pcriphraaia  is  aa 
oonspiouous  by  its  presence  aa  trite  language  is  by  its  absence. 

Other  difflculties  abound.  Among  the  mgher  classes  a  stilted  etiquatto 
has  developed  almost  inconceivable  complexity  in  the  language,  and  a 
system  has  been  evolved  that  would  require  many  years  of  training  to 
master.  The  Mikado  and  other  exalted  peraonages  employ  expresdoBB 
forbidden  to  the  commonalty,  which  also  has  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
There  is  also  a  sort  of  sex-differentiation  of  language,  and  educated  women 
make  use  of  words  and  phrases  not  employed  by  men.  For  iJmoet  ev«T- 
thing  there  are  several  different  words  in  Japanese,  and  others  in  Chinese. 
Anonn,  an  exclamatory  expletive,  is  much  used  by  Tdkv5  people  in  familiar 
QOnvenation,  and  is  meant  to  call  attention  (like, '  Say ! '  or '  Look  Here! 
36  dstd  (*  It  IS  so or  So  desH  ka!  ('  Indeed  !  *)  is  the  common  expression  of 
surprise.  D6  itashimashlte,  *  Don't  mention  it»'  is  OQually  common;  as  is 
also  S/dkaia  oa  nai,  '  It  can't  be  helped.' 

The  language  in  its  different  phases  is  so  difficult  for  the 
Japanese  themselves  to  learn  correctly  that  English  seems  easy 
in  oomparison,  and  they  acauire  this  quickly  and  well.  St. 
Francis  Xavier  is  reported  ta  nave  said  of  Japanese  that  it  was 
an  invention  of  ^a  condliabule  of  derils  to  torture  the  faithfuL' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  traveler  who  will  devote  a  little  time 
each  day  to  the  study  of  it  will  soon  be  able  tb  get  along,  and 
he  will  find  that  it  possesses  compensatory  advanta|^  peciH 
liar  to  itself.  A  knowledge  of  it,  even  though  slight,  is  a  pas^ 
port  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  who  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the  acquisition  of  any  foreign 
language,  by  never  laughing  at  mistakes  one  may  make  in 
speaking.  The  pronunciation  is  relatively  easy,  and  to  the 
ear  of  the  stranger  quite  uniform.  The  vowels  have  practically 
the  phonetic  values  of  those  of  Spanish  or  Italian,  and  the  conso- 
nants those  of  English.  When  written  in  Romaiif  the  words  end 
in  vowels  and  have  a  straightforward  and  friendly  look  like  those 
(rf  EngUrii  or  Gastilian,  Him  are  no  difficult  consonantal 
combinations  such  as  one  finds  often  in  Slavonic  and  allied 
tongues,  and  the  intonation  is  pleasing.  The  simpfieity  of  tihe 
pronunciation  makes  it  easy  for  the  stranger  with  a  good 
phrasebook  (about  ¥1  in  any  forrign  bookstore)  to  get 
about,  for  some  of  them  show  the  figurative  pronunciation, 
and  are  supposed  to  contain  the  phrases  one  usually  needs. 
Albeit  Tokyo  is  supposed  to  possess  a  distinctive  dialect,  and 
other  districts  to  afford  striking  differences  in  speech  (like  the 
Nambu  dialect  of  Aoviori;  that  of  Kagn,  etc.);  and  although 
the  Edokko  (who  often  regard  themselves  in  the  same  fine 
light  as  the  Parisians)  smile  at  the  Osaka  man  who  apes  the 
metropolitan  twang,  the  stranger  unaware  of  slight  differences 
will  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  along  anvwheie  OH  th0 
Main  Island.  The  same  applies  also  to  I&Qsha  and  Yeao^ 
barring  the  Ainu  settlements  of  the  kUter  island. 
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Japanese  is  a  mosaic  of  Chinese  and  indigenous  words 
pieced  out  with  foreign  hybrids  taken  from  the  Dutch,  Portu- 
guese, French,  English,  and  from  whatsoever  nation  has  left 
its  impress  upon  it.  The  number  of  words  made  necessary  by 
the  introduction  of  Western  civilization  is  large  and  is  growing 
constantly.  New  terms  are  being  added  almost  daily,  those 
needed  in  the  sciences  being  taken  from  Chinese  ana  other 
foreign  languages,  with  a  lai^  number  of  Chinese  ideographs 
to  fomi  compoundsi  such  as  steamship  Od"Jki-«en)y  railway 
(MiHid),  photograph  Coopy-truth' — tharfhiin)^  etc.  Jap- 
aneBB  words  do  not  always  lend  themselves  to  the  formation  of 
new  or  compound  wprds^  and  in  this  way  Chinese  helps  it  out 
much  as  Greek  or  Latin  is  drawn  upon  by  the  En^Ush  tongue. 
The  labor  and  difficulty  of  learning  Japanese  is  increased 
enormously  by  the  admixture  of  Chinese  ideographs,  for  when 
introduced  originally,  these  were  not  kept  distinct,  so  that  in 
the  written  or  printed  text  of  to-day  some  are  regarded  as 
words  while  others  symboUze  sounds. 

To  know  a  Chinese  charaoter  involves  a  Icnowledge  of  its  sounds,  of 
nUeh  thera  may  be  several,  and  of  its  meanin^cs,  of  wmeh  idao  tiiaia  may 

be  more  than  one.  The  latest  authoritative  dictionary  (the  Kdki  Jiten) 
ihows  47,216  different  Chinese  characters,  of  which  some  3000  are  in 
eommon  use.  A  Japanese  scholar  would  probably  know 0000  of  them ,  and  an 
ordinary  man  but  a  very  few  hundred:  what  is  called  a  *high  '  set  of  type 
of  Chinese  characters  as  used  in  a  Tokyo  printing-office  conRists  of  about 
9500.  Being  ideographic  they  symbolize  natural  objects  by  their  images  or 
tn  ftemed  by  the  association  of  ideas,  onooiatopcBia,  and  demonstrathfe 
figures;  and,  being  figurative  and  illusive,  some  characters  may  have  one  or 
another  n>eaning,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  the  real  meaning  in  each  oaae, 
UrmoAfioatioiw  and  vum  being  also  different.  They  are  therefore  full  off 
diaadvantages  as  instruments  of  the  expression  of  thought.  It  takes  years 
of  practice  and  great  diligence  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  letters  and  characters,  and  for  the  hand  to  imitate  them  easily 
with  the  India-ink  brush.  But  in  this  way  the  eye  acquires  great  faciUty  in 
recognising  and  grasping  form  and  proportion,  and  the  hand  the  dexterity 
to  reproduce  them  both  with  truth.  The  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  Japanese 
are  on  the  aveiate  more  piaetioed  than  those  of  the  Biiropean.  Even  the 
ordinary  man  can  generally  make  a  fairly  good  map  or  a  sketch  of  a  route 
or  an  article.  Certain  of  the  natives  take  unwearied  pains  to  write  the 
oftentfauM  highly  ekgant  ebaiaetem  ef  their  language  in  a  beautiful, 
ttoiform,  and  weU-proportioned  manner.  When  these  are  skillfully  drawn 
on  fine  paper,  painted  on  exquisite  porcelain,  or  chiseled  in  low  relief  on 
nMUe  or  oronie,  the^  make  singularly  artistio  and  satisfying  fij^uree.  Not 
onbrdo  they  form  unlimited  motives  for  the  decoration  of  art  products,  but 
the^  conspicuous  achievements  of  the  people  in  the  various  branches  of 
tkeir  artistic  industry,  especially  as  regards  taste  and  decoration,  are 
udnfaStabb^  due  in  some  measure  to  the  skill  acquired  by  the  painting  of 
Chinese  word  characters  with  the  brush  and  ink.  All  of  the  nix  different 
styles  of  writixig  employed  by  the  Chinese  (which  correspond  to  black  let* 
ter,  script,  itaUe,  roman,  etc.,  in  English)  are  reproduced  with  great  dcill  by 
the  Japanese,  particularly  the  chuen  ahu,  or  the  style  known  to  foreignerg 
as  the  teal  character,  from  its  use  in  seals  and  ornamental  insonptions.  The 
Mt  popular  aad  videly  iHed  ia  ^ei^MM  the  li  sAii,  or  etyle  of  Moi^ 
ants,  an  elegant  aad  hSgUy  aruetiiD  lonn  employed  oitefly  in  engrooeing 
documents. 

The  man  of  cmlinary  education  in  Japan  is  supposed  to  write  at  least  three 
of  the  various  ^les,  the  two  most  popular  of  which,  for  regular  use,  are 
the  kaisho  (formal,  regular,  or  square  style),  and  the  gyosho,  a  semi- 
n&mye  style  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  square  and 
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the  curaiye.  As  a  rule  children  learn  about  600  of  the  Chinese  ideocraphs, 
and  many  do  not  acquire  mom  when  they  grow  up.  For  this  reason  in 
newspapers  and  books  writ  ten  foi>  popular  reading  there  aregenerally  plaeed 
by  the  side  of  the  Chinese  characters  their  Japanese  sounds  or  meaning  in 
kana  —  a  necessary  addition  to  insure  an  understanding  of  them.  The 
ability  of  the  Japaaew  to.  read  the  Chinese  ehnrnoters  enablea  Um  two 
peoples  to  communicate  easily  in  writing.  They  cannot,  however,  under- 
stand the  spoken  language,  for,  although  the  Chinese  root-characters  have 
remained  the  tame,  their  pronundation  has,  under  the  influence  of  the 
euphonious  Japanese  idiom,  undergone  a  remarkable  metamorphosis  —  the 
guttural  sounds  of  the  Chinese  having  wholly  disappeared.  '  Thus,  like  the 
Chineee,  the  Japanese  has  ceased  to  disthiguish  many  iibstraot  wotda  by 
their  pronunication,  and  has  kept  an  astonishing  number  of  homonvms, 
whose  various  meanings^  can  easily  be  recognised  by.  the  context  and  the 
order  of  the  words,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  written  characters.  Literally 
thto  language  is  a  combination  of  two  different  idioms,  of  which  one 
descends  from  the  old  Japanese,  the  Yamato  kotoba  (language  of  Yamato, 
or  Japan),  the  other  from  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  compared  to  the  £ii£> 
liah  oomposed  from  Teutonic  and  Romance  sources.  As  the  stoek  of  woras 
employed  by  a  cultivated  Englishman  shows  a  highor  percentage  of 
Romance  than  of  Teutonic  woids,  so,  too,  the  better-educated  Jas>aiiese 
prefers  to  make  use*  at  all  events  in  writing,  of  the  Chinese  portion  of  his 
conglomerate  speech.  P'lt  these  two  elements  of  the  language  of  Japan, 
thoroughly  as  they  are  intermingled  and  fused  in  oral  intercourse,  preserve, 
in  writing,  their  original  character,  in  so  far  that  the  words  of  Chinese 
origin  are  reproduced  in  their  old  root-iigns,  and  those  of  Jepansne  wigiB  i 
an  Uie  syllabic  writing,' 

The  Japanese  poesessed  no  letters  or  written  characters  untQ 
the  introduction  of  certain  features  of  Ghiiieee  dviliiation  in 

the  5th  cent.  'The  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages  beins 
radically  different,  the  Chinese  characters  could  not  be  used 
at  once,  and  it  was  by  a  gradual  process  that  the  present  alpha* 
bet  was  evolved.  The  Chinese  use  ideographs  to  represent 
words,  mostly  monosyllabic.  On  the  introduction  of  [Chinese 
hterature  into  Japan  these  signs  were  made  use  of  in  two  ways: 
one  as  signs  of  sounds;  the  other  as  signs  of  words,  as  in  the 
original,  but  calling  them  by  their  Japanese  equivalents. 
Gradually,  in  using  them  as  sounds,  a  method  developed,  so 
tiiat  oertain  characten  were  always  used  for  particular 
Japanese  sounds.  The  native  wav  of  expressing  these  sounds  in 
wnting  changed  with  time,  so  tiuit  after  the  lapse  of  oenturies 
th^  differed  materially  from  theitoriginals,  and  gave  rise  to 
two  sets  of  characters  for  the  Japanese  alphabet.'  {Baron 
Kikuchi.)  The  celebrated  scholar  Kobo-Daishi  (p.  511),  who 
spent  many  years  in  China  and  who  knew  Chinese  as  well  as 
Sanskrit  and  Pali  (writes  Dr.  Rein),  introduced  in  the  9th  cent, 
the  kata-kana,  the  Japanese  syllabic  writing,  selecting  47 
Chinese  ideograms  which  he  simplified  and  adopted  as  signs 
for  as  many  syllables,  to  which  a  48th  sign  was  added  for  the 
final  and  nasal  n  of  many  Sinico- Japanese  words;  for  this  katn- 
kana  served  also  for  the  transliteration  of  Chinese  signs  for  all 
those  who  did  not  understand  them.  The  Japanese  al|xhabet 
wludi  thus  came  into  use  is  also  called,  after  Its  first  Unee 
syllables,  /-ro*-Aa.  Besides  the  simple  angular  and^quadratie 
signs  of  the  kala^Boina  there  gradually  came  inUHW  (about 
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809)  a  cursive  writing,  the  hira-kana  (hira  means  flat, 
smooth),  in  which  the  comers  are  rounded  off,  and  the  lines 
connected  with  one  another.  This  hira-kana  is  the  writing  of 
the  people,  while  the  educated  and  official  classes  employ 
exclusively  or  predominantly  the  Chinese  ideograms. 

The  name  katorkana  ia  derived  from  kola, '  the  half  of  a  pair,'  kari, '  bor- 
row *  and  na,  *  name.'  Th^jr  are  syllables  whioh  were  borrowed  from  tin 
haive<)  of  Chinese  names,  or  ideocrams.  There  are  4  styles  of  kana  charac- 
tetB:  manyo,  or  antique;  hentai,  or  modified;  A&ra«  or  plain;  and  kana, 
oi  ewt.  The  moiiyv  and  kmtai  styles  aie  limited  in  use  and  ara  em- 
ployed by  antique  and  classic  writers.  The  hira-kana  (also  ascribed  to 
Koi^Daishi),  though  much  more  widely  used  than  the  kata-kana  (which  is 
tODewhat  inconvenient  for  writing  in  a  nmnins  hand),  is  yet  less  generally 
■rriceable,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  displace  the  former  by  the  latter. 
Both,  being  indei)endent  letters,  fulfill  each  their  function,  so  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  one  of  them  can  be  recognised  as  forming  the  rudiments  of  primary 
•dnoelioii.  As  the  Jbona  diaiaeters  are  phonetic  they  can  be  written  Just  as 
tbey  are  sounded  or  pronounced,  and  being  rhythmic  (the  47  letters  form  a 
nan  eaUed  Iroha-tUa,  known  to  almost  every  child),  though  few  in  number, 
fmf  ean  etpnaa  oompUoated  ideaa  and  can  represent  a  great  variety  of 
ipeech.  They  are  simple  in  their  compoaition,  and  can  be  learned  with  little 
affort.  The  student  of  Japanese  often  meets  with  the  Iroha  in  ingenious 
md  fanciful  applicatioiis»  oai  faein^  tlia  IMo-doioi,  or  47  popuUr  sayinss, 
mA  of  whieb  eommimees  witb  a  different  syilaliio  aouiid. 

The  foreigner^  aiudous  to  gaia  a  quick  knoidedge  of  Japan^* 
e  without  navmg  to  underUJce  the  laborious  task  of  learning 
Is  nsad  and  write  the  native  ssnnbols,  has  recourse  usually  to 
iRMsIitfiarated  Japanese  as  expressed  phonetically  under  the 
flSteni  adopted  by  the  Raman  Kwai,  or  Romanisation 
Society,  —  whose  aim  is  to  replace  with  roman  letters  the 
ideograms  and  tokens  employea  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
styles  of  writing.  This  will,  however,  give  him  linguistic 
facility  only,  as  the  newspapers  and  most  of  the  hooka  are 
printed  in  Chinese  and  kana ;  only  a  few  dictionaries,  phrase- 
books,  signs,  and  an  occasional  novel  being  printed  in  the 
roman  types. 

The  Rfimaji  alphabet  employs  22  of  the  letters  used  in  English,  I  and  t 

sounds  in  Japanese,  and  q  being  dtsrecaided.  The 

unabridged  dictionary  printed  in  Jidmaji  gives  an  inkling  of  the  sound  of 
the  spoken  language  by  showing  that  about  2160  words  begin  with  the 
letter  a;  I960  with  6;  2000,  e;  14^. ,  d;  600.  e;  1080.  /;  1440,  g;  5160,  h;  2960,  »; 
1600.  j;  13.600,  k;  4880,  m;  2800.  n;  2160.  o;  less  than  100,  p;  1440.  r;  10. 
240  «;  5560,  t;  1640.  u;  520.  to;  2540.  y;  and  800,  z.  —  C  is  never  used  in  its 
hard  sound,  or  0  in  its  soft  sound.  The  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  though  supposed 
Id  have  only  one  sound  each,  are  often  shorter  and  flatter  than  the  ndd 
would  indicate;  unless  marked  with  the  sign  of  long  quantity  thegr  an 
Diually  pronounced  full  and  clear  as  in  Spanish  and  German.  • 

a  is  pronounced  Uke  a  in  father  (as  Shiba  —  she'-bah). 
'#  "       in  may  (as  Meiji —  may'-iee). 

4  **  "tin  machine  (as  Manji  —  niahnf-Jes). 

"  sinoA(asiCo6e  — koh'-bay). 
,  •     .       '*       "  vinniis  (asSttfliida  — ■oo-ma'-dab). 

fyUablea  arc  aot  unfrequently  contraeted.  and  the  vowels,  wben  a  hori- 
IMldline  is  plaoed  over  them,  become  long;  6  then  has  the  sound  of  0  in 
SMsTand  u  that  of  00  in  moon.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  stress  used  in 
'■-       tangus^.  but  the  quick  ear  will  detect  a  slight  tonic  accent  in  many 
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fAres  a  different  meaning  to  the  word,  and  oorreaponds  in  a  way  to  tfaa 
inflectkm  in  the  Cantonese  tongue,  as:  ddso*  plsMo;  dozo,  a  godown,  or 
storehouse.  The  long  d,  e,  and  i  are  seldom  U9&d,  except  in  interjections. 
When  such  sounds  occur  they  are  usually  represented  by  doubling  the 
letters,  as  aa,  and  n.  When  two  vowels  come  together,  as  a%,  au,  tu,  and  ou, 
they  should  be  pronounced  separately.  The  vowel  i  is  usually  short  and  often 
losef  its  sound,  as  hito  (man),  shitaiiongae),  which  very  nearly  have  the 
■ound  of  h'to  (or  t/ktoft)  and  shia.  The  letter  « Is  often  mute,  particularly 
in  a  word  like  flakusan  (pronounced  Hakaan).  In  the  Romaji  spelling, 
mute  vowels  are  often  shown  with  a  curved  line  over  them,  as:  I  fi,  etc 
F  is  not  a  labio-dental  as  in  English;  the  sound  is  made  by  letting  the 
breath  escape  sofldy  through  the  lips.  S  before  a,  e,  o,  and  u  (as  «a,  ««, 
so,  and  au)  is  pronounced  as  in  English.  In  the  syllable  shi,  the  «^  is  pro- 
nounced nearly  as  in  English,  or  like  the  German  ach  and  not  like  a 
simple  8.  The  eorract  pronunciation  is  something  between  a  and  ach  (an  « 
sound  with  an  appended  aspirate  for  the  h).  In  the  syllable  c^t  the  ch  is 
sounded  as  in  English  and  as  the  German  iacht  and  in  ji  the  j  is  sounded  like 
something  between  da  and  tfsdb.  R  Is  eomnionly  pronounced  as  in  Bnglish. 
In  some  places  it  has  a  rolling  sound,  while  in  others  it  almost  verges  into  I. 
In  many  localities  in  Kyuahiit  and  in  some  places  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Main  Island,  r  Is  pronounced  with  difficulty,  or  sometimes  never  uttered. 
O  has  a  hard  sound  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  nearly  throughout  the 
whole  Empire,  In  some  places  it  has  a  sound  like  ng  in  among  and  aing, 
when  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Thus  Nagasaki  is  pronounced  ^an(7-aA-saA- 
key;  kago,  kang'-oh,  etc.  Y  is  pronounced  like  the  German  j,  though  not 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  syllables  beginning  with  it,  for  ui  is  even 
•  by  its  character  not  distinguished  from  i,  and  ye  but  slightly  so  from  e.  The 
two  letters  y  and  %  are  often  used  interchangeably.  Z  is  usually  pronounoad 
As  *  soft «.  The  T  in  words  like  Taumga  is  often  silentt  aa  ao<hToongF-'ah* 

The  phonetio  transliteratioii  of  the  language  has  many 
Inconveniences,  as  at  best  it  represents  merely  the  shadow  of 
the  thing,  while  the  ideograms  are  its  substance.   In  the 
absence  of  fixed  methods,  individuals  undertake  orthographic 
reforms  with  the  result  that  a  great  diversity  is  manifest  in  the 
spelling  of  different  words.  The  common  tendency  is  to  elimi- 
nate and  condense.  The  material  progress  of  the  Japanese 
during  the  last  few  decades  has  had  a  singularly  condensing  ' 
and  shortening  effect  on  the  spoken  language,  which  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  transition.  Those  writers  who  have  broken 
away  fiom  the  old  traditions  seem  to  be  consGiously  or  unoon* 
adoualy  searching  for  a  new  style  suitable  to  the  age.  Despite 
the  manifold  advantages  of  the  RUmaji,  only  a  very  few  thou- 
sands out  of  the  50  million  Japanese  read  it,  and  when  these 
seek  to  express  words  after  the  system,  they  frequently  elide ! 
letters,  chiefly  consonants.  It  thus  befalls  that  in  modern 
writing   Gwaimusho    (Foreign   OflBce)   is   usually  spelled i 
Gaimusho:  shiwo  is  often  shio;  kwan  is  usually  kan;  kwaisha, 
kaiska;  kWannon,  kannon;  midzu,  mizu;  Shidzuoka,  Shizuoka  ; 
and  so  on.  What  the  traveler  will,  therefore,  often  consider 
mistakes  in  spelling  are  merely  idiosyncracies.  While  some 
writers  use  the  hyphen  for  joining  words,  others  leave  it  out. 
Students  who  seek  words  in  a  Romaji  dictionary,  and  are  un- 
able to  find  tibem,  may  often  have  lif^ht  thrown  on  the  subject 
by  r^ening  to  Niffori.^  So  rapidly  is  the  language  chaii«Hv»a| 

>  Rilpri,  or  the  modification  of  impure  syllablee,  is  employ-  »'i  \ 
lathe JaiMMajtlM law foifarniiicitausa'^latl^  i  .      •  i 
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that  a  grammar  written  20  yrs.  ago  is  now  considered  pedantic 
in  some  quarters.  The  tendency  in  Tokyo  is  to  swallow  ter- 
minations and  join  words  as  the  French  do,  —  particularly 
when  the  second  word  begins  with  a  g.  Students  of  the  lan- 
ffuage  are  often  perplexed  by  the  refusal  of  certain  squeamish 
persons  to  use  words  possessing  a  double  meaning,  such  as  sAi, 
which  means/our  and  also  dcalh  —  distasteful  in  its  suggestive- 
ness.  Likewise  shichi,  the  accepted  word  for  seven,  but  which 
means  death-door.  Nana,  the  more  polite  term  for  the  number, 
is  used  by  many. 

The  honorifics  so  often  referred  to  by  writers  are  not  as 
grandiloquent  as  thev  might  seem,  and  they  usually  serve  as 
&  polite  form  of  adoxess  to  which  cultured  Japanese  are  so 
accustomed  that  no  special  note  is  taken  of  them.  They 
should  not  be  applied  to  one's  self.  Nor  should  the  traveler 
take  too  literally  the  native  custom  of  deprecating  everything 
Japanese,  as  such  expressions  are  usually  as  airy  as  Spanish 
compliments  —  and  as  meaningless.  The  words  Ijin-san, 
which  travelers  hear  so  often  from  the  lips  of  children,  though 
meaning  '  foreign  barbarian  '  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  meant 
merely  to  qualify  one  as  a  foreigner.  Country-folks  usually 
say  Gwai-koku-jin,  or  '  outside-country  man.'  Ketdjin,  *  hairy 
foreigner,'  is  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

The  traveler  may  like  to  remember  that  the  curious  and 
Inelegant  jargon  current  along  the  China  coast,  and  not  inaptly 
called  '  broken  china,'  is  not  used  in  Japan,  as  the  Japanese 
who  sets  himself  the  task  of  learning  English  usually  does  it 


fadhty  not  at  all  flattering  to  the  linguistically  deficient 
Anglo-Saxon,  who  cherishes  the  hollow  belief  that  aa  English 
will  some  day  become  the  universal  language  he  need  make  no 
effort  to  learn  any  other.  While  some  natives  during  the  learn- 
ing stage  speak  English  in  a  cHpped  manner,  eliminating  arti- 
cles and  prepositions,  and  employing  the  infinitives  of  verbs 
instead  of  the  tenHcs,  their  speech  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
droll  pui^n-EngUsh  of  the  Chinese  littoral.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  Lingua  Franca  deserving  of  the  name  in  Japan. 

A  speaking  knowledge  of  the  numerals  shown  hereinafter 
will  be  found  iiseful  in  many  cases.  The  menus  in  hotels  and 
restaurants  often  have  numbers  opposite  the  Japanese  names 
of  dishes,  and  in  the  treaty  ports  houses  are  often  known  by 
numbers  rather  than  by  the  names  of  the  occupants. 

*.  fc.  t,  U,  or  0  oi  an  independent  word  —  especially  of  a  noun  —  changes 
ioto  the  corresponding  nonant  {j,  b,  g,  z,  or  d)  when  the  word  is  used  aa  the 
Kcond  member  of  a  compound,  aa:  ryori-Jaya,  "  an  eating-houae  " ;  from 
ryort.  "  cookery,"  and  Chaya,  "  atea-houae  ";  van»-Butit,  "  a  houae-boat," 
Irom  yane,  "a  roof,"  and  rune,  "  a  vesael,"  etc.' 


exceptionally  well.  Even  some 
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Japanese  Vocabulary 


Above,  U€  ni. 

After,  no  nochi  ni. 
Afterward,  nochi  ni. 
All;  whole,  m6na» 

Also,  yahari. 
Among,  uchi  ni. 
At,  ni. 

Become,  (to)  ni  nam. 
Before,  no  mat  ni. 
Behind,  no  uahiro  nL 
Beneath,  ahUa  ni. 
Beaides,  no  hoka  ni. 
Between,  no  aida  ni. 
Beyond,  no  Ml;*  fit* 
Big,  dkii. 

Bin  of  fare,  kondaU, 
Black,  kuroi. 
Blue,  aoi ;  ai. 
Boat,  /une ;  kobunt. 
Boil  (water),  woibafii. 
Boi,  hako. 
Boy,  otoko  no  ko. 
Bread,  pan. 
Breakfast,  aaa-han. 
Bridge,  haahi ;  boMhi. 
Broad,  hiroi. 
Brown,  kuri-iro. 
Busy,  isogashii. 
Button,  ooton. 
Buy  (to),  kaUi 
By*  ni  ;  de. 

Can  (to),  trolii. 

Can  (able),  dekiru. 
Carry  (to),  hakobu. 
Cat,  ntko. 

Catch  (to),  UAkamMiru. 
Chair,  wu. 
Ohareoal,  mmi. 

Child,  kodomo, 
China,  Shina, 
Cigar,  maki40kak9. 
Cigarette,  kami^maki' 

tabako. 
Clean,  kirei  na. 
Clever,  rikO  na. 
Clock  (or  watch),  tokei. 
Clothes,  kimono. 
Cloud,  kumo. 
Coal,  sekitnn. 
Coat;  overcoat,  uioagi. 
Coffee,  AAAft. 
Cold,  tiumetai. 
Cold  weather,  Mmui. 
Color,  iro. 
Comb,  kiUhi. 
Come  (to),  Arum. 
Conaui,  rydji, 

Consulato,  nfdHkftom. 

Cool,  8UZU8h\{. 

Corlucrew,  kuchi^uki. 


Cotton,  monun. 
Crab,  kani. 
Crap^  chirimen. 
Crowd,  tfsei. 
Cry  (to),  naku. 
Cup,  chawan. 
Curtain,  mada^bak^s  . 
Cuatom-lMniaa,  tiUnMn. 

Damp,  ahimeppoi. 
Danee  (to),  odoru. 
Dangerous,  abunoL 
Dark,  kurai. 
Daughter,  miittee. 
Dawn,  i/o-oif. 
Day,  hi. 
Daytime,  Mru. 
Dear  (hi^h),  takax. 
Deck  (ship's),  kampaii. 
Deep,  fikkai. 
Dentist,  ha-itha» 
Devil,  oni. 
Diarrhea,  geri. 
Dictionary,  jiJbiki;  fuko^ 
Die  (to),  ahinuru. 
Different,  beUu  no.  ^ 
Diffieidt,  ifiwciiAoeftti* 
IMning-joom,  shokuma. 
Dinner,  ban-meahi  ;  yH" 

ahoku. 
Dirty,  kitanai. 
Disease,  by6ki. 
Dish,  aara  ;  bon. 
Dislike  (to),  kinu. 
Do  (to) ,  aurujt  iUu», 
Dog,  inu ;  cAin. 
Door,  to ;  mon. 
Down,  ahimo ;  ahita. 
Downfall,  horobi. 
Downward,  tftiia  ni. 
Drawer,  hiki-da^/i. 
Dreary,  lUtoahii. 
Drink  (to),  nomu. 
Drop  (to),  odktru. 
Dust,  gomi  ;  chiri. 
Duty  (custom's),  tei. 

Ear,  mimi ;  (of  corn), 
Earth.  itiUhi. 
Earthquake,  Hthiin. 
East,  higaahi ;  td. 
Easy,  yaaui ;  toyomi. 
Eat  (to),  taberu. 
End ,  ahimai ;  owari* 
Envelope,  jobukuro. 
Even,  demo;  aae. 
Ever,  ilMu-made  mo. 
Every,  goto  ni. 
Everywhere,  doko  niU 
mo. 

Except,  hoka-nx. 
Eye,  me  ;  manako. 


Face,  kao  ;  tswm. 
Fall  (to),  ochiru. 
Fan,  ogi ;  senau. 
Fare,  cAin ;  ehiiMm» 
Fast,  hayaku. 
Father,  chichi. 
Feel  (to),  oboeru. 
Fever,  neUu, 
Yew,  aUkunai. 
Fill  (to),  mitaaeru. 
Find  (to),  au  ;  olon*. 
Fine    (choioe)*  kimii 

rippa  na. 
Finger,  yubi. 
Finish  (to),  sAinuMl. 
Fire,  Ai;  kwaji. 
Fire-arm,  teppd. 
fWrote,  dai-icAOm^ 

no. 
Flea,  nomi. 
Floor,  vtiJba. 
Flower,  Aana. 
Fly  (insect),  Aai;  ttbu,  • 
Follow  (to),  UtniU  ifm* 

Foot,  ashi. 
For,  tame  ni. 
Foreign,  gwai. 
Foreigner,  ataoiMt^it. 
Forget  (to),  waaureru. 
Fork^^pronged) ,  niibu- 

From,  kara  ;  yoru  i 
Front,  OTnoie, 
Fruit,  mira-ftiDoalU. 
Foil,  ippoi  ;  mUawm. 

Garden,  niwa  ;  h6m» 

Germany,  Doitsu. 
Get  (to),  uru  ;  uAtu.' 
Girl,  muaikme. 
Give  (to),  yaru. 
Glad,  ureshii. 
Glass,  garaeu  ;  biidoro. 
Glove,  Ubtikwro, 
Go  (to),  iku  ;  yuku* 
Go  down,  kudaru. 
Go  up,  nahoru. 
Go  with,  tomonau. 
Good,  yoroahii;  uoi» 
Great,  6kii. 
Green,  aoi  }  midori^ 
Guarantee,  uibeai. 
Guest,  kyaku. 
Guidabodk,  dAMU. 

Hair,  ke  ;  kami. 
Half,  Aan ;  hamkun. 

Hand,  te. 

Handkerchief,  hank€ek%^ 
Harbor,  minato. 
Hard,  katai. 
Hat,  64f  Av  §happ9* 
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Have  (to) .  motsu;  aru. 
He,  ano  hUo;  art. 
Head,  aiama;  kaskira. 
Headache,  ziUsu, 
Hear  (to),  kiku. 
Heavy,  omoi; 
Heel,  kakato. 
Hell,  jiooku. 
Help  (to),  80tM  wo  Mini 
Hen,  mendori. 
Here,  koko  ;  kochira. 
High,  takai. 
Him,  l»re;  rare. 
Himself,  mizukara. 
Hold    (to),  maUu; 

lanMfm. 
Hole,  ana. 
Holiday,  mateuribi. 
Honest,  thUiiki  ml* 
Hospital,  bydftl. 
Hot,  cUbux. 
How.  dd;  t^o^. 
However,  keredmM* 
Husband,  otto. 
Hush  (to),  shixuTMru. 

Ice,  A;<7r» ;  hiaai. 
Idle,  a«o2m. 
Idol,  «i9 ;  mokv^9. 
If,  mo«A» ;  naraha. 
If^ranoe,  «Airanu  iboto. 
IsBonBt.  tkiranu, 
lU  (sick),  amMwmd. 
In,  ni. 

Indeed,  jiUu  ni. 
Indecent,  buscAd  IMI* 
Insect,  mu»hi. 
Inside,  naka  ni. 
Insipid,  (Mji  no  nai.^ 
Instantly,  sokuji  ni. 
Instead,  kawari  ni. 
Intelligence,  Miehi. 
Into,  ni;  uchi;  naka. 
Introduce,  iebiki  wo 


Itself,  hilori  do. 
Ivy,  tmUa, 

Jackass,  fofta» 

Jail,  rSyai 

Japanese,  Nippon  no. 
Jelly,  ame. 
Jeweliy,  iamazaiku. 
Jdce,  jodan ;  share. 
Jolt,  uffoibu  ;  tireru. 
Journey,  tabi :  ryd-ko. 
Joy,  porokobii  etau. 
Jug,  <oiU»iK.  ^ 
Juggler,  yaahi. 
Jumpj  tobu;  haneru. 
Junction,  awateru  koto* 
Junk,  fune. 
Just  (adv.),  chddo. 
Juit  now,  tadaima. 


Kettle,  <et«u6»n.  . 
Key,  kaoi. 
Kick  (to),  iMm. 
Kill  (to),  A^orosti. 
Kind  (sort),  ahurui. 
Kind  (good),  «A«n«sin*. 
Kiss  (to),  kuchiaH. 
Kiss  (a),  kuchitwke. 
.  Knee,  nisa.  * 
Knife,  hdchd ;  kogaiana. 
Know  (to),  9hiru, 

w 

Label,  Aula;  mtifu^. 

Lady,  onna. 
Lamp,  rampu. 
Large,  Okii, 
Last,  oiffari 
Late,  oaoi. 
Laugh  (to). 
Learn  (to),  narau. 
Least,  ichi-ban  chiiaai. 
Leather,  kawa. 
Leave  (to),  ahirizoku. 
Left,  hidari  no. 
Leg,  aahi. 

Lei^tion,  kdahikwan. 
Legging,  kyahan. 
Ijength,  nagaaa. 
Leper,  rat^d-fOfni. 
Less,  chiiaai. 
Lesson,  nikkwa. 
Letter' (mifliive) ,  UgaimL 
Liar,  uso-tsuki. 
Lie,  uao  wo  tauku. 
Life,  inochi. 
Lift  (to),  mocAi-aperu. 
Light,  karui  ;  akari. 
Lightning,  inazuma. 
Like  (similar),  imaji. 
Like  (to),  konomu;  auku. 
Likely,  tabun. 
Likewise,  ntata ;  ya^ppoH. 
Lily,  yuri. 
Liquid,  misu^tnono* 
List.  iammmOi 
Listen  (to),  kiku. 
Literature,  gakumon. 
Lithograph,  ishizuri. 
LKtle,  sukoaki  ;  tkiiaai. 
Live  (to),  oru  ;  iru. 
Lively,  ki  no  karui. 
Liver,  kan  no  b6. 
Lizard,  imori. 
(a)  Load,  da;  kaUugi. 
Lobster,  kitrum^-ebi. 
Lock,  jd ;  jdmae. 
Lock  (to),     wo  oroau. 
Lonely,  aamuaMi: 
Long,  nagai ;  cho. 
Look  (to),  mxru. 
Loot,  bundori'tnono. 
hem  (to),  uaMnau^ 
Loss,  aon-shitsu. 
Lost,  nakunatta^ 
Loudi'ffltM;  «nii«f. 


Louse,  shirami. 
Love  (to),  ai  «uru. 
Love^,  katoai. 
Luggage,  ntmotett. 
Lump,  /cotomari. 
Limatio.        -  • 


Madam,.  oA:u-sama. 
Magnificent,  rippa  na. 
Maid-servant,  jochu. 
MaU  (P-O),  kikyoku; 

yiibin. 
Make  (to),  koahiraeru. 
Malaria,  jaki ;  akki. 
M  amma,  okka-aan;  haha. 
Man,  AtAo;  m'n.  ^ 
Manager,  ahihay-nin. 
Many,  takusan. 
Map.  kuni-ezu  ;  efctstl.  '* 
Mark,  ahiruahi. 
Market,  ichi  ;  aiba* 
Marreloiis,  ayoaMi, 
Master,  danna. 
M  atch  (sulphur),  t»uA;e0», 
Meal  (repast),  maahi, 
M  eaning,  Aolboro* 
Meanwhile,  aono  aida  ni' 
Measurement,   nori ; 

aumpd. 
Meat,  niku ;  tabemOM, 
Medicine,  kttauri. 
Melon,  tin'. 
Melt  (to),  tokasu. 
Mend  (to),  naoau. 
Merchant,  akindo. 
Message,  kdjo. 
Messenger,  taukai. 
Middle,  mannaka. 
Mild,  umai:  hodouoi^ 
Mile,  ri;  mairu. 
Milk,  chichi ;  (wA-nyu. 
Mine  (persoiia4)»  vmUP' 

kushi  no.  y 
Mirror,  kagami. 
Miserable,  nanj^  na. 
Missionary,  kyoshi. 
Mistake,  ayamachi. 
Mistress,  okami-aan. 
Money,  kane;  kinau. 
Money-changer,  ryOgao- 

ya. 

Monkey,  aaru. 
Moonlight,  tsuki-akari. 
More,  motto ;  moda.  - 
Mosquito,  ibO' 
Mouse,  haiauk(iHM»umit 
Mouth,  kuchi. 
Move  (to),  ugoku;  uga^ 
kasu. 

Much,  takusan ;  (ai>l0. 
Mucilage,  narj.  .  . 
Muck,  koyaah%. 

Mud,  doro. 

Muddy,  nigoau, ,  •     .  c  T 
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Mulberryt  kuwa;  k99u* 

Mule,  uaagi-uma ;  ra. 
Music,  gaku;  hayashi. 
Musk-melon,  makuwa- 
uri. 

Must  (adr.)i  kanarazu. 

Mustard,  karcuhi. 

My   (pronoun)*  watO" 

Nail,  kuffi;  fmime. 

Naked,  hadaka  na. 
Name,  na ;  tuimae. 
Napkin,  hichifuki. 
Narrow,  aemai ;  hoaoi. 
Nasty,  mazui ;  musat. 
Nation,  jim-min ;  koku- 
min. 

Naughty,  warui;  ashiki. 
Near,  chikai;  tejikaku.  ^ 
Nearly,  chikaku;  mamni. 
Neat;  nice,  kirei  na. 
Neoessary,  kanarazu, 
Neok,  kubi ;  nodo. 
Necklace,  kubx-tama. 
Need,  yd ;  iriryd. 
Needle,  hart. 
Needlework,  nuimono. 
Neighborhood,  kinjo. 
Neither,  nao  mata. 
Nervous,  shinkei  no. 
No8t,  ^u.   Not,  ami. 
Neuralgia,  shinkei-tsu. 
Never,  itou-fnademo. 
Nevertheless,  keredomo. 
New,  atarashii:  ehin. 
Newspaper,  ahimhuivAi. 
Next,  tsugi  no. 
Nicely,  yoku. 
Night-clothes,  nemaki. 
No,  iiye ;  iya  ;  nai. 
Nobody,  dare  mo  noL 
Noiae,  oto;  ne. 
Noiseiem,  oto  no  nai» 
Noisy,  yakamashii. 
None,  dare  mo  nai. 
Nonsense,  oroha  nam 
koto. 

Nor,  mo  ;  nao ;  mata. 
North,  kita. 
Nose,  hana. 

Not  yet,  mada.  Is  not, 
Tiat. 

Nothing,  nani  mo  nai» 

Now,  ima  ;  idji. 
Nowhere,  doko  ni  mo 
nai. 

Number,  ban;  insu. 
Nurse,  mori;  kaihO'nin. 
Nut,  mu 
Nut-tbell,  km. 

Oak,  kashi  no  ki* 

Ootkn^  mi. 


Of,  no. 

Of  course,  mochinm. 
Office,  yakuaho.  , 
Officer,  yakunin. 
Often,  tabirtabi. 
Oil,  abura ;  yu. 
Oilv,  ahurake  c^ru« 
Old  (thing),  /urut. 
Olive,  kanran. 
Omnibus,  noHai'battha. 
On,  tie  m*.  Onoe,»d^Mlo. 
One's  self,  jibun. 
Onion,  negi. 
Only,  hakaH, 
Onward,  Buaumu, 
Open,  hiraiia. 
Opposite,  mukai  no. 
Optician,  meoanMhi, 
Or,  aruiwa  ;  ka  ;  ya. 
Ordinary,  iaune  no. 
Original,  moto  no. 
Other,  hoka  no  ;  htUunOt 
Ought,  beki ;  Aasu* 
Our.  i0«ilaibttAi-domo.  . 
Out;  outside,  aoUt, 
Over,  ue  ;  yo. 
Over  again,  kaeru. 
Ovenleep,  no-mgiru. 
Owner,  nuahi. 
Oyster,  kaki. 

Package,  tsutsnmi. 
Pack-horse,  ni-uma. 
Paint,  penki ;  nurimom. 
Pan,  sara  ;  tiabe. 
Papa,  oiotaan. 
Paper,  kami. 
Parasol,  higaaa. 
Pass  (to),  t6ru. 
Path,  komichi. 
Pay  (to)  harau. 
Peg,  ki-kuge.  Pen./uds. 
Pencil,  empxtau. 
Pepper  (black),  koM, 
Pepper  (red),  I00oro- 
Bhi, 

Perfeetly,  maUaiku, 

Perfumery,  kaori-mono. 
Perhaps,  okata  ;  tabwn. 
Permit,  menjd. 
Pick  up  (to),  hirou. 
Piece,  kire  ;  haahi. 
Pillow,  makura. 
Pin,  hari. 
Pistol,  pisloru. 
Place,  tokoro, 
Plate,  sara. 
Platform,  dai. 
Pneumonia,  haikinahd. 
Pocket,  kakttaMt 
Poison,  doku. 
Pongee,  iaumugi. 
Poor,  bimbd. 
Pretty,  kitti  no* 
Prioe;  ooet,  nodan. 


PuU  (to),  hiku.  . 
Put  in  (to),  innh 

Quaint,  mezuraahii^ 
Quick,  hayai. 
Quickly,  hayaku^ 
Quiet,  ahizuka  no. 
Quietly,  shtMuka  ni,  > 
Quilt,  futon. 
(^uit  (to),  j/amerM. 

Ra^,  boro. 
Rain,  ame. 
Rain-coat,  ka^apa,  ' 
Raisin,  hoBhirkntdd,^ 
Rapidly,  iaoxdtm 
Rather,  kaete. 
Read  (to),  yonitt. 
Ready,  ahitaku  ga  orv, 
Real,  jitau  na. 
Red,  akai. 
Ride  (to),  noru, 
Riaky,  ahunaki. 
Road,  miehi. 
Room,  heya. 
Rope,  7iawa. 
Rough,  arai. 
Round,  marui. 
Run  (to),  kakeru. 
Rusty,  aabiia. 

Saddle,  kura. 
Saucer,  sara. 
See  (to),  mtfu. 
Sell  (to),  uru. 
Servant,  h6k6nin. 
Shirt,  thaUu. 
Shoe.  kiUau. 
Short,  mijikai. 
Shoulder,  kata. 
Show  (to),  miaeru. 
Side,  kata ;  katawara. 
Since,  kara, 
Sise,  dkita. 
Skin,  kawa. 
Sleep  (to),  neru. 
Slow,  080% ;  yurui. 
Small,  chiiaax. 
Smell  (to),  kagu. 
Smelly,  kueai. 
Smoke,  ktmiuH, 
Soap,  shabon. 
Soft,  yawaraka  na. 
Softly,  yaioaroka  ni. 
Some,  aru ;  aaru. 
Somebody,  aru  hUo, 
Somehow,  tokaku* 
Soon,  jiki-ni. 
Sour,  auppai. 
South,  nnnami. 
Spoil  (to),  aoT^'iru. 
Spectacles,  megano. 
Spider,  kumo. 
Spoon,  sail. 
SguMTCt  Mikaku  no. 
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Stand  (to) .  tatsu. 
'Ster,  koBhi. 
Stiflky,  nebai. 

Stone,  ishi. 
Stop  (to),  tomaru. 
Storm,  artuhi. 
Straight,  mattsuou. 
Strangely,  aycMhiku. 
Stranger,  ^hwnnai  kito. 
String,  ito;  nawa* 
Strong,  tauyoi,  . 
Study  (to),  mqnofru. 
Stupid,  don  na. 
Sugar,  BcUd. 
Sun,  hi;  nickirin. 
Sunlight,  hinata. 
Supper,  yi-meahi.  _ 
Sweet,  amai  ;  umai. 
Sweetheart.  M-nv^. 
Swim  (to),  oyoQU. 
Sure,  taahika  naru. 
Swfira,  feotafia. 

Table,  tetAA;ue.     ,  . 
TaMe-«lofli.  hamdaii' 

ihiki. 
Tack,  hyd. 
Take  (to),  toru. 
Talk  (to),  haium. 
Tall,  aei-takai. 
Taste,  aji;  ajiwa. 
Than,  yari. 
That,  sore;  are. 
Them,  karera  wo, 
Tlien,  8&no  toki. 
There,  achi ;  achira. 
They,  karera;  aore. 
Thief,  dorobO. 
Thing,  mono. 
Think  (to),  omou. 
This,  Aorg;  kono. 
Though,  keredoww. 
Thread,  U6. 
Through,  tdru. 
Thumb,  oyo-ifttW* 
Tide,  shio. 
Tiffin,  hiru^osen. 
Tight.  Mat. 
Tightly,  ka$aku. 
Till,  made. 
Time,  toAi. 
To,  n» ;  ye ;  made. 
Together,  iasho  ni. 
Tongue,  8hUa, 
Too,  »ugiru. 
Tooth,  ha  ;  me. 
Tooth-brush,  yoji. 
Toueh  (to),  tUaru, 
Tough,  katai. 
Toward,  mukcUU, 
Tofim,  maeki';  ilSka, 
Transfer,  utsuihi. 
Trouble,  ahimpai. 
Trunk,  hako;  hU9u. 


Turn  (to),  mauxirtt. 
Twice,  ni-do ;  fuMM. 

Ugly,  mi-nikui. 
Ultimately,  haU  ni. 
Umbrella,  karakom. 

Unable,  dekinu. 
Unbearable,  koraero' 
renu. 

Unbecoming,  niaroanu. 
Unbolt  (to),  hiraku. 
Unbutton  <to),  Aasiwu. 

Uncivil,  ai80-m(MUtlL 
Uncle,  oji'tan. 
Unclean,  keoamru. 
Uncomfortable,  K  ni 

kanawazu. 
Uncommon,  mezurashii. 
Under,  no  ahita  ni. 
Under-clothing,  shltagi. 
Underdone,  nama-yake, 
Undermost,  uMban 

8hitn. 
Underneath,  shita. 
Undo  (to),  hatwu. 
Vndresaed,  hadaka  naru. 
Undrinkable,  nomarenu. 
Uneatable,  tabtrarenu. 
Unequal,  sorammii. 
Uneven,  fu-soroi. 
Unexpected,  /ui  no. 
Unfair,  tadaahikQiramt, 
Unfinished,  sumanu* 
Unfit,  kanawanu. 
Unfora,  Mrogeru. 
Unfortunate,  fukd  na. 
Unfurnished,  dogu 

Ungraceful,  biisahd  na. 
Unhealthy,  doku  ni  naru* 
Up,  ue ;  kami. 
Upon,  tu  ni* 
Upper,  ue  no. 
Upside  down,  aako' 

»ama. 
Us,  watakushi-doma. 
Use  (to) ,  taukai. 
Useless,  yd  nUaianu. 
Umudly,  loasi'. 

Vacant,  kara. 

Value,  atai ;  nedan. 

Various,  iro-iro  no. 

Vermin,  muahi. 

Very,  taiad ;  hanahada. 

View,  keahiki. 

Vile;  vulgar,  iyaahii. 

Wages,  kyu-kin. 
Wapt  (to),  aruku, 
Walkingi^tiek,  fans. 

Walnut,  kuTumi. 
Want  (to),  hoahii. 
Warm,  atatakai. 


Wash  (to),  arau. 
Water  (eold).  mini. 

Water  (hot),  yu. 
Water-melon,  auika. 
Way,  michi;  d6, 
WealE,  yowai. 
Weary,  tsukartru. 
Weather,  tenki. 
Weight,  mekata. 
West,  niahi ;  aai. 
Wet,  nureiaru. 
Wet  (to),  rmrim. 
Wharf,  hatobn. 
What,  nani. 
Whatever,  nahi  niU  mo. 
When,  itau ;  toki. 
Whenever,  itaitdemo. 
Where,  tokoro ;  doko. 
Wherever,  dokodemo. 
Whether,  dochira. 
Which,  dochira^  dore. 
While,  toki :  or%. 
Whip,  muchi. 
White,  ahiroi;  haku, 
WhHher,  doko  ye. 
Who,  dare;  donata. 
Whoever,  daredemo. 
Whom,  dare;  dono  A«te. 
Whole,  dare  no. 
Why,  naxe;  nani  yue. 
Wicked,  aku  na. 
Wide,  hiroi. 
Widow,  yoke. 
Wife,  teuma. 
Willingly,  ehinkara. 
Wind,  kaze;  fH. 
Window,  mado. 
Windy,  kazegaehi  na. 
Wine,  sake ;  budMu, 
Wing,  hane. 
Wish,  negai. 
With,  to  iaaho  ni. 
Within,  uchi;  naka. 
Without,  soto ;  hoka. 
Woman,  anna. 
Word,  kotoba;  ji. 
Work,  ahigoto. 
World,  Meai. 
Worm,  mushi. 
Worse,  nao  warui,  ■ 
Worthless,  nO'^udM  ga 
nai. 

Wrap  up  (to),  tsuteumu. 
Write  (to),  kaku. 

Yellow,  ki-iro. 
Yes,  hai;  aayd. 
Yet,  mada. 
Yonder,  asuko* 
You,  anata, 
Toiing,  vfokai. 
Your,  anata  no. 
Touraelf :  anaia-jibun. 
Youthful,  itokenai. 
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JAPANESE  PHRASES 


Qodd-morninc, 

Good-bye, 
QoOd-e  vening , 
Good-night, 
Thank  you. 
Welcome, 
Pleaae  come  in, 
PleaM  ait  down. 


Sayinara. 
Komban  tpo; 
O  ttatumi  ntttai. 
Arigatd. 
Iraashaxmaahi. 
O  hairi  nasai. 
Ddao  okak^na- 


eat. 

I  don't  know,  Shirimasen. 
What  time  is  it?  Nan-ji  desa  kat 


When  is  it? 
What  is  it? 
Whieh  ia  beat? 


Jtsu  desu  kat 
Nan  desu  kat 
Doehi  ga  yon>- 

ahiit 
Chinsen  10a  ikurat 


What  is  the  fare?   

What  do  you  say?  Nan  to  o««Aa»- 

masut 


It  is  too  dear. 
Come  here, 
That  won't  do. 
That  is  not  so, 
Do  you  under- 

atand? 
Look  at  it, 
Wait  a  minute. 
Don't  do  that. 
Can  you  go? 
Are  you  ready? 
I  can, 
I  can't. 


_  Amari  takai, 
'  Oide  nasai. 
Sore  ja  iAremOMfl. 
Sd  ja  nai. 
Wakarimasu  kaf 

Qo-ran  natai. 
SUkofhi  maU, 
86  dUEeto  ikenai. 

Ikaremasu  ka? 
M  6  yoroshii  kat 
Dekimaail. 

 ,  Dekimasen.^ 

That  is  enough.    Mo  yoroshii. 
It  does  n't  mAitST, KamaimaseTi. 
No  more,  Mo  takusan. 

Is  that  so?  So  desu  kaf 

I  beg  your  pardon,  Gomen  nasai. 
Idon'tunderatand,  Wakarimaaen. 
Who  is  it?  Dare  desu  kaf 

Where  is  it?         Doko  deau  kat 
How  much  ia  ttt  Ikura  desA  kat 
Please  show  me,   Misde  ktidasai. 
That  will  do,        Sore  de  yoroshii. 
I  don't  want  that,  Are  wa  irimaaen. 
It  is  cheap,  Ftuuft. 
Take  care!  Abunai  ytd 

That  is  all  right,  Yoroahii, 


In  a  few  daya. 

Stop! 

Go  away! 

It  ean't  be  helped , 

Anything  will  do, 
It  is  very  nice, 
I  see!  Indeed! 
I  won't  wait, 

la  there? 

Is  it  far?  . 

I  am  hungry, 

I  am  an  American, 


I  am  an  F^ngliwh- 

man, 
la  thataUriidit? 

Pray  don't  men- 
tion it. 

What  is  the  fare 
to  the  hotel? 

Where  is  thePoat 
Office? 

What  do  you  call 
this  in  Japa- 
nese? 

I  dun't  care. 

There  is, 
Is  it  near? 

I  am  thiraty* 

Do  you  speak 
English? 

What  is  the  mat- 
ter? 

I  feel  very  aony. 


Look  herel 
What  do  you 

want? 
How  are  you? 
Show  him  in. 
Please  hurry  I 
I  can't  go, 
I  tell  you  I  don't 

know, 
Wait  there. 
Let  us  go. 
If  possible. 
This  won't  do, 
Thatlabad,Stbia 

l>«ood. 


Chemt 
Nannogoy6du& 
kat 

Ikaga  dttik  kaf 
O  toahi  mdet. 
Hayaku! 
Ikaremaaen, 
yo. 


What  is 


Achira  ye  matte. 
Iko  ya. 
Narxtbeku  tea. 
Kore  de  wa  ikenai. 
Are    wa  warui; 
kore  wa  yora* 
ahii. 

yourO  namaye  wa  nan 
toiuf 


KinjiU^ 
Mate! 
Iket  . 

Shikaia  ya  nai. 

Nandcmo  m. 
Kekko  desii» 
Naruhodol 
Maeki 


I  am  very  glad  to 

see  you, 

Where     is  the 
W.  C? 

Where  is  the  Rail- 
way Station? 

Please  write  the 
address  in  Japa- 
nese, 

My  name  ia 

Bothof  tham. 

Until  to-morrow. 
From  Yokohama 

toTfikyd, 
It  is  not  worth 

mentioning, 
Has  he  come? 
HaabeioiM? 


a  en. 
ArimaaH  kat 
Tdi  deaH  kaf 
Hara  ga  hetU  iru* 
WatakHahi  wo^ 

desH. 
Watakiiahi  toa  Ig^ 

riau'iin  de«t&. 
Son  d»  yaroehU 

kaf 

Do  itaahimaaidte, 

Hoteru    made  no 

chinaen  too  ikura 

desu  kat 
Yubin-kyoku  uxi 

dochira  de  0OMi- 

ma»Akat 
Kore    %oa  Nikon 

de  nan  to  moeki* 

masu  kat 
Kamai  ya  tftlmn. 
Arirruiaii. 
Chiko  gozaimaeH 

kaf 

Nodo  ga  kawaki* 

maehUa, 
Si-go  wo  go-aomji 

desu  kaf 
Do  naautia  no  desA 
kat 

Sore  toa  o  kino- 
doku  aamadoya* 
xaimaau. 

Yoku  o  ido 
maahUa. 

Benjo  toa 
detHkaf 

Suteishon  wa  do- 
chira de  gojtai' 
mart^hat 

Doka  Nihon  no 
moji  de  tokoro 
wo  kaite  kudaaai. 

WatakAahi  loa 

StuukitomM* 

imaaii. 
Ridnin  to  mo. 
Miydnichi  made, 
Yokohama  kara 

TikMdmaia. 
iumoMmamaL 

Kitakaf 
Jttakaf 


doku 
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  The  Japanese  employ  two  series:  their  owd»  and  thoae  borrowed 

the  €hiB0i»;  tbA  lonnr  eitaod  no  furtber  thA»  tiM 


List 

Ck%nM§ 

Japanese 

41 

One 

Ichi 

HUotsU 

50 

Two 

Ni 

Fatatsik 

51 

Three 

San 

MitaH 

60 

Four 

Shi 

YoUii 

61 

Vhre 

Go 

ItnOH 

70 

Six 

Roku 

MutsU 

71 

Seven 

Shichi 

NanaUA 

80 

Eight 

Hachi 

81 

Nine 

Ku 

KokonottH 

00 

Ten 

T6 

01 

11 

Ju-ichi 

100 

12 

Ju-ni 

200 

13 

300 

14 

Ju'thi 

400 

16 

500 

16 

• 

600 

17 

700 

18 

800 

10 

Ju-ku 

000 

20 

Ni-i^ 

1000 

21 

Si^H  iehi 

2000 

22 

Ni-ju  ni 

3000 

23 

Ni-ja  san 

4000 

24 

Nt-ja  shi 

5000 

25 

Nirju  go 

6000 

26 

Ni-ju  roku 

7000 

27 

Ni-ju  ahichi 

8000 

28 

Ni-ju  haM 

9000 

29 

Ni-ju  ku 

10,000 

30 

100.000 
AmiUion 

81 

SimM  Ml.  elo. 

4Q 

Shx-ju  idki.  He. 
Go-ju. 

Oo-ja  iehi,  etc. 

Roku-ja 

Roku-ja  ichit  eto. 

Shichi-ja  iehi,  «te. 
Hachi-ja 

Haehi-i^  idii,  eto. 
Ku-ju 

Ku-ju  ichi,  etc. 
Hyaku  (or  Ip-pyaku) 
Ni-hyaku 
Sam-byaku 
Shi-hyaku 

Rop-pyaku 

Shichy-hyaku 

Hap-pytutu 

Ku-hyaku 

Sen  (also  1  oe&t)  ' 

Ni-»en 

San-ten 

Shi-sen 

Go-sen 

Roku-aen 

Shichism 

HtU'sen 

Ku-9m 

Ichi-man 

JH-Tnan 

Hyakur^man 


Ohdin AL  NuMBERB  caii  be  formed  of  the  above  by  prefixing^JDat ,  as  Dai-iehi, 
first;  Dai-ni,  second;  Dai-go,  fifth;  Dai-ju,  tenth;  Dai-ju-ao,  fifteenth,  etc. 

House  Numbbrs  can  be  expressed  by  the  addition  of  ban,  as:  Number  1, 
Ichi-ban;  No.  2.  Ni4tani  No.  .28» .  i^wO-^kocAf-dafi;  No.  242,  Ni^h^alm 
shi-jiii-nt-ban. 


Bijwiiioai  el  Time 


Second 

MoOMIlt 

Minute 
^l^amwite 

An  hour 

I- 

A  day 

To-day 

Yesterday 

To-morrow 

Middey 

Night 

Evening 
Morning 
Sunrise 


Bid 

Kaia-toki 

Fun  (pun) 

ip-fmn 

00  fun) 

lehi-jikan 

Han-jikan 

JtH/o-fun 

Ichinniehi 

Konnichi 

ScJmjitsu 

Myonichi 

Mahiru:  Shdgo 

Yoru 

Tonaha 

Yube 

A»a 

Hyno~d€ 
iri-fie-M 


Afternoon 
Every  day 

A  week 
Every  week 
Next  week 
A  fortnight 
A  month 
A  year 
A  century 
Leap-year 
Christmas 
New  Year's  day 
The  Holidays 


Hirusupi 

Mai-n%eki 

lashu 

Mai-isah  a-kan 
Twuffi  no  i$tkQ4un 

Nishu-kan 
HitotaUki 

Hyaku-nen 
Ururdoahi 
KirisHto  no  tanjO-bi 
Qanjittu 


Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter 


The  Seatooe 

ffom 

AH 
Fiiyift 
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EXPRESSIONS  OF  TIME 


Oam  o'dook 


lehi^i 

8  " 

5  '*  Go^ 

6  •*  Roku-ji 

7  Shvchi-ji 

8  "  Uachi-ji 

9  "  Xu-;i 

10  "     ■  Ju-ji 

11  Ja-ichi-ji 
18  "  yc-ni-/! 

Days  of  Um 

let,  Tsut^ac/ii 
2d.  Futsiika 
3d.  Jlfiibfca 
4th,  Yokka 
6th, 

6th,  Afutiba 

7th,  Nanuka 

8th,  yata 

9th,  Kokonoka 
10th,  roA-a 
11th,   J  U'ic)i  i-!txch\ 
12th,  Ju-m-uichi 
13th,  Ju-nnn-nichi 
14th,  Ju-j/okka 
16ih,  Ju-yu-nichi 
10th,  Ju-Toku-nichi 
17th,  Ju-ahichi-nieki 
18th,  Ju-AocAt-ntcAi 
IMh.  J&-ku-niehi 
aOtli.  HatsiJea 
Sltt.  iVwii-«efc<-itieM 
23d.  i/i^«^«iiidW 
S8d.  jir«^«.MiMi<eM 
84tb.  ^i^«-tfoUa 
25th.  Ny4^t.t9-«iM 
20th,  Ar»-r«-fdtai-iiidW 
27th,  J^wft^iWcM^ndht 
28th,  /Ti^^gbacAi^jcM 
2Qth,  NH^iM 

81«t.  Am^'MWHiMfci 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturaay 


Kayi  bi 
Suiud  hi 
iiokuyd  bi 
Kitufi  bi 


Bi  (or  hi)  "  day  "  is  often  omitte 
Thus  for  Sunday   one  nay 


The  Month* 


January 

(or  Ichi-gtUA 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
AuKuat 
September 
October 
Novamber 
Deoember  " 


—  1  month) 

Ni-iialtii 

San-ffotrd 

Shi-oatMi. 

Oo-gaf& 

Roku-gaUi 

Shichi-nattt  . 

Hachi-ifaMi 

Ku-oaUH 

JMti-gaM 


year  • 

of 
the 


TheTaan 

TiKPr  (  Ki-ni>-t  T<jr«C\ 
Hare  (  Ki-no-to  U) 
D  ragon  ( //  x-no-*  Tatsn) 
Serpent  (Ili-MMo  Af4 
Horttc  {TnukiHM^ 
Urna)  . 

Mo  u  kc  y  ( A"  (i-n  o-f  5a  r  u) 

Cock  (  Ka-no-io  Tort) 
DoK  i.Siizij-ni>-e  Jnu) 
Hoar  (Miiu-no-lo  I) 


The  liwt  day  of    the  month 
Minoka;  of  the  year,  Chniioka. 

The  month  ia  usually  divided  into 
3  jun,  the  first  10  days  being  called 
j^fvn,  the  2d  dbiUim,  and  the  3d 
gtim.  Ona  day  w  HMrniehi,  not 


19141 
1916 
1916 
1017 
1818 

MU  . 

1020 
1921 
1922 

1923 
1924 
1925 

The  above  12  signs  of  the  zodiac 
0't<-nt-«Ai)  begin  with  the  Year  of 
the  Rat  and  repeat  themselves  when 
the  Year  of  the  Boar  is  reached: 
thus,  192tS  will  be  the  Year  of  the 
Tiger.  Roughly  speaking  the  old 
Japanese  calendar  is  about  one 
BMmth  behind  tba  itraaeat  QraBocifta 


Rat  {Af\zu-no-e  IVe] 
.  Ox  (Mizu-no-to  Ua, 


Many  additional  Japanese  equivalents  of  Engliah  tratdg  wiU  ba  lound 
ider  tMir  pfOfNT  bwdingi  throughout  the  Guidebook. 
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GEOGRAPHY         '  OTcmJ 
•Jjf'       m.  Geographical  Sketch 

^ipAaese  Empire,  exclusive  of  KoreSj  consists  of  5i 
Ma  \  and  about  4000  small  ones,  which  stretch  in  a 
Maa,fit  -ven  line  for  upward  of  2000  M.  between  22*  and 
plat.  N.  and  120°  and  156°  of  long.  E.  of  Greenwich, 
hoea,  the  3d  largest,  at  the  S.W.  limit,  and  the  Kuriles  at 
e  N  R,  are  antipodal  geographically  as  well  as  climatically, 
to*  i»  former,  astride  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  is  as  sunny  and 
hftts  the  latter  are  foggy  and  cold.  To  most  foreigners  the 
V  Jtpan  is  the  Main  Island  {Hondo,  or  Honshu  —  'main 
it*;  also  JikoM — 'mainland')  which  curves  like  a  great 
»t«nt-8haperf  barrier  reef  for  800  M.  (1170  M.  long  by  the 
[■}  up  aiid  down  the  Russian- Asiatic  Uttoral  from  which 
"  iseparated  by  the  Japan  Sea.  At  no  part  is  Hondo  more 
200  M.  wide,  and  the  average  width  is  about  75  M.  On 
^reat  island  (said  to  be  the  5th  largest  in  the  world),  with 
»f>autifully  indented  coast-line  of  6630  M.,  arc  38  millions 
teople,  and  the  important  cities  of  T5kyo,  Yokohama, 
.>to,  Osaka,  Kobe,  42  lesser  cities,  960  towns,  and  8641 
♦ges.  Its  estimated  area  of  86,300  sq.  m.  makes  it  approxi- 
VJy  the  size  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  New  York  and  Indiana 
fi^  combined. 

Vv  wed  from  the  mainland  (of  Siberia)  the  island  resembles 
e  inner  edge  of  a  boomerang  curved  in  its  own  plane  to  nearly 
u-c  of  a  circle,  with  Aomori  at  its  topmost  point,  and 
imonoeeki  at  the  bottom.  Tokyo,  lying  about  midway  ofV 
•88  places,  facing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  heel  of  the] 
tnmient,  marks  a  point  where  the  land  bends  gracefully 
1  sweeps  due  N.  and  S.  Between  the  capital  and  Shimono- 
i  the  trend  is  southward  with  a  west wardly  pull.  At  the  last-  i 
ned  point,  Kyushu,  the  4th  largest  of  the  islands,  is  visible  ' 
OSS  the  narrow  Shimonoscki  Strait,  pending  N.  and  S.  hke 
-gantic  pear-shaped  pearl.  It  counterbalances  in  a  striking 
'  the  g^^t  northern  island  of  Yezo  (the  2d  largest),  and 
ces  or  the  3  chief  islands  a  well-defined  reverse  curve, 
fasaki,  Kumamoto.  Kagoshima,  the  famed  province  of 
the  active  volcano  of  Aso,  and  the  quaint  hot  springs 
*'»u,  are  the  places  in  K3rushQ  best  known  to  foreign 
East  of  this  island,  across  the  Bungo  Channel,  lies 
pr.U.  the  5th  island,  separated  from  the  S.W.  coast  of 
L  by  the  renowned  and  romantically  beautiful  Inland 
'w'hich  with  Fujisan  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
jr;  tl  features  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Saghalien,  the  S. 
\^  which  belongs  to  Japan,  lies  to  the  N,  of  Yezo  (see  the 
'if  The  most  important  of  the  remaining  jxjssessions  are 
J  pochoo  and  Benin  Islands,  Sado,  Oshima  (largest  of  the 
.  j Isles  of  Izu),  Oki,  Awaji,  Tsushima,  and  the  G^to  group. 
.  ■  &tal  area  of  the  Japanese  possessions  (barring  Korea)  is 


1 


crocvin         '  AGRICULTURE 


172,852  sq.  m.  — which  ia  practically  that  of  Swc« 
which,  crowded  into  the  borders  of  the  American 
TcxaH,  would  Ktill  leave  the  Texans  a  margin  in  their 
92,928  sq.  m. 

Agricultiire.  —  The  land  of  the  Empire  proper  ( / 
Kyushu,  Shikoku,  Yezo,  and  the  minor  islands)  is  mark, 
numerous  artificial  terraces  (dai)  upon  which  centurisH  of 
and  labor  have  been  expended,  and  which  now  ppoducee 
vast  rict>-crop  (50  million  koku  valued  at  800  million  }/en)i 
partly  feeds  the  nation.  Some  of  these  terraces  extend  fai 
the  mt.  slopes,  and  are  not  unfrequently  held  in  plice  by  t 
sive  stone  walla.  Much  of  the  land  is  wort  I  '<.s8  hara,  —  br 
surfaces  that  spread  like  rolling  prairies  round  the  bases  of 
high  mts.,  and  are  covered  with  sword-like  bamboo-gr:  sj*'! 
cuts  the  intestines  of  sheep  that  essay  to  feed  upon  it.  F'P/ 
(hayashi)  cover  about  69%  of  the  country,  and  ^itil 
bare  ridges  and  miles  of  sand-hills  along  the  coast,  coi 
with  the  mts.,  make  up  four  fifths  of  the  total  area  of  140 
sq.  m.  This  leaves  an  estimated  tillable  area  of  17%  wit) 
actual  cultivated  area  of  12%,  or  less  than  one  eighth  of 
entire  country.  On  this  limited  surface  agricultural  prod 
valued  at  1  i  billion  yen  are  produced  annually  —  two  r  i 
a  year  being  taken  from  one  third  of  the  arable  .-irea.  Si 
1  per  cent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  farming,  thus  c- 
I  firming  the  proverb  that  agriculture  is  the  prop  of  tno  couni 
I  — '  No  wa  kuni  no  moto.'    This  result  is  attained  only  by  ij 
/utmost  diligence,  as  the  soil,  which  is  largely  the  product! 
I  old  shales,  and  granite  and  trachytic  eruptions  deconiposetl 
/  the  weather,  has  small  natural  fertility.  Newly  broken  groi 
\  fields  but  scant  harvests.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  fei 
/  izer  {koyashi  or  koe)  more  carefully  and  industriouslv  collef 
\  and  drawn  from  various  sources,  or  more  rationally  uti'.i 
1  than  in  Japan.  > 
In  Central  Japan  there  are  vast  sylvan  stretches  as  pi 
itive  as  they  were  a  millennium  ago.  The  (approx.)  56  mil 
acres  of  practically  virgin  forest  (which  have  been  under 
direct  nrotection  of  the  Imperial  Gov't  since  the  9th  cent.' 
dividpfl  into  Protection  and  Utilization  Forests;  the 
is  subdivided  into  Ordinary  and  Absolute;  the  latter  i', 
of  about  12,(XX)  acres  maintained  intact,  the  felUng  i 
being  forbidden.  The  increasing  demand  for  timber  ft 
building,  rly.  lies,  housebuilding,  etc.,  made  it  neces*. 
1907)  for  the  Gov  t  to  revise  the  Forestry  Laws;  trees  > . 
planted  according  to  system,  and  efforts  are  being  n 
maintain  the  forests  at  a  certain  standard  of  producti,^ 
Most  of  the  mts.  are  heavily  wooded  far  up  their  sides  a^ 
beltp<l  with  a  host  of  fine  deciduous  and  evergreen 
prominent  among  them  Spanish  chestnuts,  beeches,  n 


bamboos,  many  vane 


GEOLOGY 


cxxxix 


maples,  cherries,  etc.;  and  they  impart  a  perennial  greenness 
like  that  of  Ireland  or  Ceylon.  Scattered  among  them  is  an 
unusual  lot  of  beautiful  flowering  trees,  and  these,  along  with 
the  omnipresent  camellias  and  other  flowers,  add  greatly  to 
the  country's  charm.  Plains  extend  along  the  lower  courses 
of  certain  of  the  large  rivers,  but  they  are  few  in  number. 
The  most  important  are  the  Plain  of  the  KwantO,  N.  of  T5kyO 
Bay,  on  the  Tone  and  Sumida  Rivera;  the  Plains  of  Mino, 
Owari,  and  Ise  on  the  Kisogawa  and  the  Ise-no-umi;  the  Plain 
of  Osaka,  on  the  Yodogawa;  that  of  Echigo  on  the  Shinano 
River;  Sendai,  on  the  Aliukuma  and  the  Bay  of  Sendai,  and, 
lastly,  the  Plain  of  Ishikari,  in  Yezo,  As  a  rule,  hill  and  valley 
continually  succeed  each  other  on  the  Main  Island.  Yezo  is 
practically  a  mountain  mass.  A  landscape  view  without 
mountains  is  as  rare  in  Japan  as  a  seascape  without  ships. 

Geologically  Japan  is  a  young  and  growing  country.  Many 
active  volcanoes  are  constantly  at  work  on  it,  and  in  many  parts 
of  it  the  earth's  crust  is  never  quite  still.  In  some  places 
(notably  at  Beppu)  the  volcanic  fires  are  so  near  the  surface, 
and  the  cnist  or  skin  is  so  thin,  that  the  people  utilize  the 
natural  heat  for  cooking  purposes.  In  the  geological  formation 
of  the  main  island  plutonic  rocks,  especially  granite;  volcanic 
trachyte  and  dolerite,  and  Pateozoic  schists,  predominate. 
The  basis  of  Hondo  consists  of  gi^nite,  syenite,  diorite,  dia- 
base, and  related  kinds  of  rock.  Often  the  old  crystalline  rocks 
are  for  long  distances  overlaid  by  very  old  schists  and  quartz- 
ites.  In  general  they  follow  the  main  direction  of  the  island 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.  In  some  districts  Mesozoic  sand-  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  connection  with  it,  and  frequently  Tertiary 
formations.  Volcanic  masses  break  through  and  overlie  au 
these  rocks  and  deposits  in  innumerable  places.  Granite  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  the  composition  of  many  of  the  mts. 

High  Mountains  stud  the  Empire  throughout  its  lengthi 
and  the  ma.ssive  axial  chain  which  reaches  from  Yezo  to 
Kyushu  covers,  with  its  paralleling  and  intersecting  ranges, 
about  seven  eighths  of  the  entire  country.  From  the  seacoast 
tbe  land  slopes  up  gradually  into  hills,  thence  into  lesser  peaks 
and  high  plateaus,  and  finally  into  lofty  ridges.  From  the 
shores  the  land  plunges  abruptly  into  deep  water,  confirming 
the  belief  that  Japan  is  the  emerged  crest  of  a  vast  submarine 
fflt. — 'perhaps  tne  edge  of  the  hard  rock  left  by  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  earth-crust  which  now  floors  the  Sea  of  Japan 
and  the  Gulf  of  Tartary.'  While  stern,  sky-scraping  ramparts 
and  beetling  crags  are  conspicuous  features  on  the  Main 
Inland,  —  particularly  in  Central  Japan,  —  rounded  forms 
predominate  and  aid  materially  to  proauce  the  exciuisite  land- 
scapes for  which  the  country  is  celebrated.  Hundreds  of  the 
Dit8.  now  quiet  were  once  blazing  furnaces;  of  the  200  or  more 
volcp  iocs,  50  are  said  to  be  periodically  active.  A  correct  list 
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of  the  most  violent  ones  is  difficult  to  form,  since  every  now 
and  then  some  alleged  dead  volcano  comes  suddenly  to  life, 
and  if  it  does  not  devastate  its  surroimdings,  it  succeeds  in 
terrorismg  the  people  by  its  thmtami^;  Ydeaiioes  not  un- 
frequendy  form  on  the  floor  of  the  Pacifio  Ocean  adjacent  to 
Japan,  and  often,  after  poking  a  fiery  head  above  the  siuf aoe 
of  the  sea,  retire  to  submarine  depths  amid  a  great  hissing  and 
splutteiing*  If  they  solidify  into  geograp>hieal  points,  and 
become  permanent  neighbors,  they  not  unfrequently  give  rise 
to  international  bickerings,  and  become  touchstones  to  the 
greedy,  land-grabbing  nations  whose  ships  seem  to  lie  in  wait 
for  such  uprisings.  Besides  the  masses  and  fields  of  scoria  one 
meets  with  almost  everywhere,  other  evidences  of  the  fierce 
unrest  of  the  past  are  noticed.  Solfataras  exist  in  active  opera- 
tion in  many  places;  beds  of  sulphur  abound,  and  sulphur 
springs  may  be  found  in  almost  every  province. " 

The  culminating  point  of  the  Japanese  Empire  is  ML 
Marriionf  in  Fonnosa.  The  highest  peak  in  Japan  proper  is 
the  lordly  Fuji-Mnt  *  which  always  gets  into  one's  mental  baek- 
glbund  at  the  mention  of  Japan/  The  most  stupendous 
mountain  mass  is  the  Shinano-Hida  Range,  an  awe-inspiring 
group  of  colossal  granite  giants  astride  the  iDorder  of  Shinano 
and  Hida  Provinces,  whence  the  name.  Their  culminating 
point  (2d  highest  on  the  Main  Island),  is  Yarip:atake,  often 
referred  to  as  the  Japanese  Matterhorn.  To  the  S.,  but  linked 
to  it  by  a  great  arete,  is  Hodaka-yama  (10,150  ft.),  spoken  of  as 
the  highest  granite  peak  in  the  country.  Its  name,  *  mountain 
of  the  standing  ears  of  corn,'  is  due  to  the  picturesque  towers 
and  pinnacles  which  rise  from  its  ridges.  The  loftiest  peak  of 
the  great  Kiso  Range,  of  Shinano  Province,  is  Komagatake. 
TcUe^ama,  or  'beacon  mountain  *  (often  called  by  its  Chinese 
name,  i^tiiaan,  or  'Dragon  Peak')i  rises  9700  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  fitchu  Province,  and  attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims 
yearly.  One  of  the  most  imposing  peaks  on  the  W.  Coast  is 
the  snow-capped  Haku-san  {ShirO'yama)^  called  poeticallv 
the  '  White  Mountain  of  Kaga '  (provmce).  Nearly  eveiy  fa^ 

geak  with  any  pretense  to  j?race  or  beauty,  and  from  which 
ne  panoramas  are  visi])le.  has  been  sanctified  by  the  nature- 
loving  people,  and  the  Bucldhists  have  erected  shrines  on  their 
summits  to  wliich  thousands  of  religionists  go  each  year.  All 
the  mt.  peaks  of  any  prominence  are  mentioned  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  Guidebook.  Mts.  of  eternal  snow  are  not 
features  of  Japan  proper;  many  of  the  loftiest  peaks  are  heavily 
mantled  with  snow  from  Oct.  to  late  spring,  but  the  summer 
sun  melts  most  of  it,  and  leaves  only  streaks  and  patches. 

.  Strangers  unacquainted  with  the  unruly  nature  of  the  sup- 
posed extinct  volcanoes  of  Japan  will  do  well  to  approach  them 
cautiously,  as  they  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Bandai-san  slept 
for  a  y>!H^"^'™j  then  suddenly  eaq^loded,  blew  off  its  cap,  and 
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killed  400  persons.  Asama-yama,  the  most  accessible  active 
volcano  on  the  Main  Island,  has  periods  of  sullen  quiescence, 
but  it  is  as  rude  and  as  vicious  as  a  rogue  elephant,  and  seems 
to  try  to  kill  all  who  come  within  its  sphere.  Hoary-headed 
F^ji  ia  thought  by  many  to  harbor  white-hot  passions  in  its 
heart,  and  to  be  gathering  its  forces  for  another  outbreak.  The 
traveler,  desirous  of  seeing  a  volcano  at  work  without  running 
the  risk  of  incurring  Its  displeasure,  is  recommended  to  try  the 
grouchy  but  harmless  Aso-san,  in  Kyushu.  Though  one  of 
nature's  most  colossal  ruins,  and  still  addicted  to  smoking 
violently,  it  is  in  reality  as  gentle  as  an  old  cow,  and  contents 
itself  with  grumbling  and  puffing  out  huge  jets  of  steam. 
Ladies  can  reach  the  summit  without  undue  exertion,  and  there 
are  no  knife-ridges  or  disconcerting  precipices  to  upset  one's 
physical  poise.  Steam  rises  incessantly  from  a  host  of  the 
peaks  scattered  throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  daily  news- 
papers refer  to  any  unwonted  or  violent  eruptions. 

Moantain  Climbing  muat  be  done  in  summer,  forwben  the  peaka  are  snow- 
oorered,  the  autiioritiea  consider  them  unsafe  and  officially  'close'  them 
until  the  snows  melt.  The  '  opening '  of  the  be^t-knowu  mtn.  is  usually 
heralded  in  the  newspapers.  No  high  pauaes  ttliould  be  attempted  before 
NIay.  Guides  often  refuwj  to  aaccnd  tJiom  before  this  date.  The  '  mountain 
opening  '  (i/ama-fciroJfci)  of  the  so-called  sacred  peaks  is  u.sually  attended  by 
an  elaborate  religious  ceremony  conducted  by  the  priests  in  charge  of  the 
abrine  at  the  top,  and  aimc<l  to  propitiate  the  gods.  While  the  gov't  officials 
will  not  forcibly  restrain  a  determined  winter  climber,  except  in  cases  of  par- 
ticularly dangerous  volcanoes,  travelers  should  remembor  that  attempta 
to  scale  Fuji-aan  out  of  season,  when  avalanches  are  on  the  move,  have  re- 
Bulted  in  disaster.  Outfits  can  be  bought  at  the  Yokohama  and  Kobe  stores 
which  make  a  specialty  of  them.  In  his  excellent  book.  Mountaineering  in 
the  Japanese  Alps,  the  Rev.  Walter  Wetfon  gives  proepective  climbers  much 
valuable  advice. 

Political  Divisions.  —  The  Empire  is  divided  into  Nine  Cir- 
cuits, or  groups  of  provinces  that  correspond  in  a  way  to  the 
Eastern,  Central,  Middle,  Western,  etc.,  States  of  the  U.S.A. 
The  system  is  said  to  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  Empress 
Jingo  in  a.d.  250,  when  she  divided  the  original  provinces  of 
her  realm  into  the  imperial  domains  now  known  as  the 
Gokinai  (or  kinai),  'Five  Home  Provinces.'  Originally  each 
province  {shii,  in  Chinese)  had  only  a  Chinese  name.  The 
subjoined  list  shows  them  with  both  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese nomenclature. 


GOKINAI,  OR  FIVE  HOME  PROVINCES.  MAIN  LSLAND 


Japaneu 

MUM 


ChinMt 
name 


Prefecture  Superficial 
in  which       area  of  the 
located  prefecture 
in  »q.  m. 


Seat  of 
prefect  ural 
got't 


Population 
of 

prefecture 


Yamachiro  Joshu 

Yamato  Washu 

Kawachi  Kaahu 

Iiumi  SenthH 

Settm  Sesaha 


HyOgo  3320 


Kyflto  1760 


lara  1200 
saka  689 
•aaka  6ftg 


Kyiito 
Nara 


Hydgo 


1,032,481  ■ 

595.654 
l,.''>r.3,143 
1,. 56.1, 143 
1.883.508 
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TQlK4IDd  (BA8TBRN  SEA  ROAD).  WITH  .15  FROVINCBBl 

MAIN  ISLAND 


Shima 

Owfiri 

Mikawa 

T6t6mi 

Suniga 

Kai 

Itu  (Idsu) 

Sagsmi 

MuBMhi 

Awa 

Knzuaa 

8him&sa 
mtaofai 


SeiahU 
Shishu 

EnghU 

8un*hu 

K6»hH 

Zu»hu 

SdshU 

B6$hi 
Sothik 


Miye 

Miye 

Miye 

Aichi 

Aichi 

Shisuoka 

Shisuoka  . 

Yamaiuwhi 

Shisuoka 

Kanagawa 

f^itama 

Chiba 

Chiba 

Chiba 

IbMBkl 


2190 

2190 
2190 

ISfiO 
lS(i() 
3UO0 
3000 
1720 
3(HM) 
926 
1580 
1940 
1940 
1940 


Tni 

Tan 

Tstt 

Nagoya 

Nagoya 

Shisuoika 

Shisuoka 

Kdfu 

Shisuoka 

Yokohama 

Urawa 

CUba 

Chiba 

Cbiba 

MitO 


1,092,789 
1.092.789 
1,002.789 
1.789,27S 
1.789.275 
1,375.525 
1.37.S,525 

573.261 
1,375.525 

942,876 
1. 301.397 
1,3JW,768 
1,384.76* 
1,38«.76« 


TOSANDO  (BABTBRN  mountain  ROAlD.WITBlSFROTIlieBa 

Af  AIN  ISLAND 


Mino  Ifiithil 

Uiili  lixxhu 

Shmano  ShinMhu 

KOtsuke  J  /li 
Shiraotsuke      V  j  /lu 

I  wall!  O.-l'.u 

Iwr.Hiilri.t  (l.ihu 

Rikui;' 11  Qiihu 

Kikuchu.  Qthu 

Mutau  Oth* 

Usen  UAH 

Ugo  Uahii 

BOKUaOKUDO 


Shiga 

Gifu 

Gifu 

Nagano 

Gumma 

Tochini 

Fukurthima 

Fukualiima 

Mij'agi 

Iwate 

Aomori 

Yamagata 

Akita 


1510 
40O() 
4(K)() 
5080 
2420 
2450 
5070 
5070 
3220 
5360 
3620 
3580 
4490 


Otou 

Gifu 

Gifu 

Nagano 

Ma4>baj<ihi 

I't.MVinoiiiiya 

FukMshima 

1'  ukushima 

Sendai 

Morioka 

Aomori 

Yamagata 

Akita 


759,956 
1.07».S^s 
l,074..H,1^f 
1, 393,53a 
gi3,4«6 
923,242 
1,225,444 
1,225,414 
950,227 
800.666 
716.118 
938,016 
893,970 


Noib 

Ef-higo 
Sado  (Is.) 

SANIN-DO 

Tamba 
Tango 

Tajima 

Innba 

Izuiuo 
Iwaoii 
Oki  (iBiand) 

BANY5D0 

ivliuiaaaka 
Bisen 
Bitcha 
Bingo 
Aki 
Suw6 
Nagato 


Jakuaha 

Ka3h& 

B»»ku 
Esshu 
Satha 


(NORTH-LAND 
MAIN 
Fukui 
Fukui 
Ishikawa 
Iflhikawa 
To^ama 
Ntmata 
Niigata 


ROAD). 
ISLAND 

1620 
1620 
1600 
1600 

1580 

4910 
■1910 


WITH  7  PROVINCES 


Fukui 
Fukui 
Kaaaaawa 


Toyama 

NiiKRta 

Niigata 


666^ 
600^ 

828,815 
828^15 
829,596 
1,955,992 
1.965.W2 


(SHADY-RinK-OF-THE-MOUNTAIN  ROAD),  WITH 
8  PRGVINCES,  MAIN  ISLAND 


Tanth  u 

KySto 

17()0 

Kyoto 

1,032.481 

Tatuku 

Kyoto 

]7bO 

KySto 

l,032,4Vil 

Tanshu 

Hyogo 

332U 

Hyfigo 

l,88;i,5tt8 

Inshu 

Tuiiiiri 

1335 

Tottori 

452,411 

Hnkitxhu 

Tottori 

1336 

Tottori 

452,411 

Shlinann 

2590 

Matsuo 

757,078 

Shimaoe 

2590 

Matsue 

767,678 

InakH 

Shimanc 

2590 

Matsue 

757.078 

OBUNNY-SIDE^F-THE-MOUNTAIN-ROAD),  WITH 
8  PltOVINCES.  MAIN  ISLAND 

Batuha  Hy6go  3320  Himeji  1,883,568 

Sakuahu  Okayama  2500  Okayama  1.226.014 

Biahu  Okayama  2600  Okayama  1,226,014 

Buhu  Okayaaia  8600  Okayama  1.226,014 

Buodiiiaa  3100  Biroduma  1.605,269 

GtUkU  Himdibna  3100  HIimUbw  1,6»6.2»» 

Bdak*  Yamacueid  2820  Yamasudii.  1.068^ 

ChdtlM  Yaouwudii  2320  Yamaiwdti  1,008.00 


ThH^^foregaing  diouita  am  fsosially  nfanad  to  aa  Cbflgakii,  ffj^j|f|f^ 
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NANKAIDO  (80UTH-8EA  ROAD).  WITH  B  PROVINCES.  MAIN 
ISLAND.  AWAJI.  AND  SHIKOKU  ISLANDS 


Awaji  Island 
Awa  (Hhikoku) 
Banuld  (Shikoku) 
lyo  (Shikoku) 
Toaa  (Shikoku) 


Tanshu 

Athu 

Saniihii 

Yothu 

Tothu 


Wakay&m* 

Hy6go 

Tokuahima 

Kacaira 

Ehime 
Kdchi 


1850 
3320 
842 
676 
3030 
2740 


Wakayama 

Hyflgo 

Tokuahima 

Takamatflu 

Matauyama 

K6chi 


754.414 

1,883.568 
749,791 
765.643 

1.101.137 
6R1.739 


Chikuahii 

Fukuoka 

1890 

Fukuoka 

1.587.860 

Ckikiuhu 

Kukuoka 

1890 

Fukuoka 

1,5«7.H60 

H  d»hu 

QiU 

2400 

QiU 

905.206 

Oita 

2400 

Oita 

905.206 

Saga 

954 

Sa«a 

70.1.585 

Hishi^ 

Kumamoto 

2770 

Kumamoto 

1,270,206 

Miyaxaki 

2900 

Miyacaki 

52<»,f>03 

OushQ 

3560 

Kagoahima 

1,21*9,235 

Saathii 

Kagoehima 

3560 

Kagoshima 

1.2i>0,235 

/«Au 

N&gaHaki 

1400 

Nagasaki 

945,039 

TaUha 

Nagaoaki 

1400 

Nagasaki 

945.0;J9 

8AIKAID5  (WEST-SEA  ROAD).  WITH  9  PROVINCES,  KYTOsHO, 
IKI,  AND  TSUSHIMA  ISLANDS 

ChikuBen  (KvQshO) 
Chikugo  (Kyasha) 
Busen  (KyOshO) 
Bungo  (KyQnha) 
Hiien  (KyOshQ) 
Higo  (Ifyushu) 
UyQga  (KyQMhQ) 
Oifumi  (KyQaliu) 
Satauma  (Kyuahd) 
Iki  Island 
Taujihima  Island 

The  Loocuoo  Islands  (RyfikyQ  or  Okinawa),  with  a  Prefectural  Office 
at  Okinawa,  are  included  in  the  above. 

HoKKAiDd  (North-Sea  Road),  or  HokushO  (or  Yeao),  includes  the 
Kurile  Islanda,  and  is  divided  into  Oshima,  Sbiribeahi,  Ishikari.  Teiibio, 
Kitami.  Iburi.  Ilidaka,  Tokachi,  Kuahiro,  and  Nemuro  Proviucea.  Super- 
ficial area.  35,739  sq.  m.    Pop.  1,137.460.  (See  the  Index.) 

In  ancient  times  a  barrier  extended  from  Osaka  to  the  border 
of  Yamato  and  Omi  Provinces,  and  separated  the  (then)  33  E. 
from  the  33  W.  provinces.  The  former  were  called  Kwansei  (or 
Kuwansei), '  Westward  of  the  Gate,'  and  the  \a.tter  Kvxintd  (or 
KuwarUd),  'Eastward  of  the  Gate.'  During  the  Tokugawa  r6- 
Kime,  when  the  shogun  had  his  capital  at  Yeao,  the  pass  over  the 
Uakone  Mts.  was  strictly  guarded  bv  a  great  gate  {kwan),  and 
by  extension  the  Kwanto  was  consiaered  to  embrace  the  8  pro- 
vinces (Musashi,  Awa,  Kazusa^Shimosa,  Kotsuke,  Shimotauke, 
Hitachi,  and  Sagami)  to  the  L.  of  the  Ilakonc  Mts.  The  pro- 
vinces to  the  W.  of  these  mts.  are  known  collectively  as  Xu)a/is<'i. 
All  the  provinces  of  Japan  together  are  known  as  Goki  hachidd. 

The  River  System  is  more  varied  than  extensive.  The  nar- 
rowness of  the  Main  Island,  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
others,  and  the  general  jugged  configuration,  converts  most 
of  the  short  rivers  {kawa;  gauxi)  into  impetuous  torrents  which 

f>lunge  down  from  the  mts.  and  in  their  swift  course  to  the  sea 
onn  many  beautiful  waterfalls,  rapids,  and  cascades.  The 
longest  rivers  are  navigable  by  big  boats  only  for  a  short  dis- 
tance from  their  mouths.  As  a  rule  they  take  their  names  from 
the  mt.,  province,  or  ken  at  their  source;  changing  them  often 
to  correspond  with  those  of  the  districts  through  which  thev 
flow.  Nearly  all  run  through  unusually  picturesque  surround- 
ings,  and  nearly  all  abound  in  fine  fish.  The  area  kept  perma- 
nently waste  by  the  unruly  nature  of  the  rivers  is  enormous. 
After  a  heavy  storm  small  streams  not  infrequently  become 
torrents  a  mile  or  more  wide,  that  sweep  resistlesaly  over  a 


exUy  LAKES 

wilderness  of  stones  and  el  where  fruitful  fields  ought  to 
be.  The  traveka-,  who  to-day  crosiies  a  dear,  whimpehng  t>rook 
on  a  pUmk  flung  athwart  it,  may  to-monow  find  it  a  roarag 

floixl  bearirjfT  wrecked  houses  and  trcr^s  to  the  sea.  All  tlic- 
importaut  rivers,  takes,  and  waterfaiit)  are  meutioned  in  thdr 
proper  places  in  tbe  Guidebook. 

The  Japanese  Lakes  (ko;  kosui;  fnizuutni),  particularly 
those  of  the  iiw;hl&ud8  (Chwier^t,  Yuitu^,.  U(unma,  etc.),  aie 
famed  for  th«r  beauty  and  pteturesque  environment.  The 
chain  of  Inkelf-'fs  pirdfinfr  Fvji'san  are  veritable  (cemd,  and 
besidea  posseesmg  excellent  tish,  they  have  no  visible  outtets. 
Jn  the  deep-blue,  splendidly  transparent  and  reflective  waten 
are  fine  salmon-trout  {m<isn)  grnrriiily  found  only  in  rivers 
communicating  with  the  sea;  as  well  an  two  other  species  of  tbe 
Salmonidtt  (the  amemasu,  and  the  iwana).  These  lakes  are 
as  much  a  pnuszle  to  the  Japanese  as  the  8ea]-inf<  sf  i  d  Haikal 
is  to  the  Russians.  The  largest  of  the  lakes  of  Japan  is  the 
poetic  and  romantically  beautiful  Lake  of  Omi  (see  Index). 

The  Inland  Sea  (Seto  Uchi,  or  Scfo-udii-no-umi,  'Sea  within 
the  strait ')  cele])rated  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  natural 
fi  ai  ires  of  Jiipun,  extends  for  about  240  M.  along  the  Paci6c 
side  of  the  Main  Island,  from  Shimonoseki  at  the  W.  to  OsnVn 
at  the  E.  Its  width  varieii  from  3  to  30  M.,  and  it  is  bcjundtti 
on  the  S.  by  Shikoku  Is.  It  communicates  with  the  Japan  Sea 
through  Shimonoseki  (anciently  Van  dcr  CaiK'llen)  Strait 
fmd  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  througli  the  Bungo  Channel 
(between  KyOshQ  and  the  W.  coast  of  Shikoku),  and  the  Kii 
Channel  (at  its  E.  end).  At  this  point,  between  Awaji  Is.  and 
Shikoku,  is  the  dreaded  Nando  Whirlpool,  where  the  an^ 
sea  boils  and  eddies  with  a  loud  nnise  and  races  seaward  with 
extreme  violence.  Despite  its  relative  shallowness  (4  to  40 
fathoms)  the  Inhmd  6m  can  be  navigated  with  Mfety  at  lUl 
:is(  ns.  and  the  many  islets  with  which  it  is  »own  an 
tbe  chief  hmdranoes.  Tbe  smoothneas  of  its  fish-infested 
waten  and  the  beauty  of  its  embayed  ^otm  appeid  to  sailon 
and  travelers  alike,  and  most  ships  plying  along  the  Nippon 
coast  navigate  it  on  the  voyage  between  Kobe  and  NagajBakL 
Its' ^visions  (nadas,  or  '  seas ')  are  named  for  the  provinoee 
whose  shores  they  w:ish.  Thus,  the  E.  section  as  far  as  Akaphi 
dtrait  is  called  Izumi-'nada,  and  proceeding  W.  there  follow  the 
Harima-,  Bingo-,  lyo-,  and  Suwo-nada.  The  stretch  off  Kobe 
is  called  Kobe-iw-fyiinafo,  and  that  off  Osaka,  Osaka-no-minalo 
(also  Nanixm-fio-4su, '  swift-waves  bay ').  Many  of  the  islands 
of  the  Inland  Sea  are  tenraeed  to  their  summits  and  covered 
with  paddy-fields  or  pine  groves.  The  fishing-hamlets  of  the 
shore  are  strikingly  picturesque.  A  yachting  trip  through  this 
exaggerated  lake  in  fine  weather  is  something  long  to  be  remena- 
hered.  Yachts  fully  manne<l  by  experienced,  £ngli8h«epeaking 
seamen  can  be  hired  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Raisha  or  the 
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Osaka  Shosen  Kaiska,  Travelers  of  modest  means  can  enjoy 
lis  beauties  from  the  deck  of  one  of  the  several  steamships  of 
the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  plying  between  Kobe  and  Miyajima— 
Shimonoseki-Beppu,  etc.  Far  hours  of  sailiogy  rates  of  paa^ 
sage,  etc.,  consult  any  of  the  company's  agents. 

The  Kuro-shiwo  {kuro,  black;  shiwo,  salt,  or  brine),  a  warm 
oceanic  surface  current  spoken  of  by  sailors  aa  the  Japan 
Stream,  and  often  referred  to  (erroneously)  as  the  Japan  Gulf 
Stream  (because  oi  its  ondlari  ty  to  the  Atmntie  Gulf  Stream) . 

aiys  an  hnpoita&t  putt  in  the'metMrological  phenomena  oi 
pan;  in  we  production  of  its  flora  and  its  fauna,  as  well  aa 
fa  the  character  and  habits  of  its  people.  (Comp.  Climate.)  *  It 
arises  from  the  N.  equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  a 
point  between  Luzon  and  Formosa;  from  about  lat.  20°  N.  it 
flows  along  the  E.  side  of  Formosa  and  along  the  S.  of  the 
Loochoos  to  about  the  26th  parallel,  where  it  forks,  the  main 
current  trending  N.  and  N.E.  until  it  washes  the  E.  coasts  of 
KyushQ,  Shikoku,  and  Hondo  in  succession.  Above  lat.  38^ 
N.  it  takes  a  more  easterly  direction,  finally  bending  S.  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  making  for  the  coast  of  North  America, 
which  it  follows  from  the  N.W.  from  Sitka  to  Cape  St.  Lucas 
CLower  Calif omia)  under  the  name  of  the  North  Pacific  Drift. 
A  flBiafi  arm  of  it  maintAltm  the  N.E.  directioh  N.  of  lat.  38"". 
and'  act  some  distance  from  the  coast  between  Kamchatica  and 
the  Alentian  Mands,  fiows  into  Behrmg  Sea.  The  main  body 
of  the  current  is  joined  S.  of  Formosa  by  the  N.E.  drift  from 
the  Chma  Sea,  where  its  Unnts  and  ydkxsity  are  considerably 
influenced  by  the  monsoons  which  sweep  over  that  sea.  As  it 
approaches  KyOshQ  a  small  offshoot  retains  the  N.  direction, 
and  rushing  round  the  W.  of  this  island  and  the  Goto  group  it 
flows  E.  of  Tsushima  (by  which  name  it  is  often  called)  and 
enters  the  Sea  of  Japan  through  the  Korea  Strait.  Flowing 
across  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  it  proceeds  partly 
through  the  Tsugaru  Straits  (but  principally  out  through  the 
Straits  of  La  Piroxise)  and  soon  merges  with  the  S.  waters  of 
the  Okhotsk  Sea.  It  washes  the  W.  of  Yezo  and  the  S.E.  of 
Oiuriialliin,  and  may  be  obaenred  hm  aa  far  as  Patience  Bay. 

The  JCtm>-a&<f0o  was  observed  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Fnaa 
aaeady  as  1643,  on  his  voyage  in  the  CatMcum,  and  it  is  also 
mentioned  by  many  later  discoverers.  Its  velocity  between 
Formoia  and  Van  Diemen  Strait  is  30-50  M .  a  day,  during  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  and  somewhat  less  in  the  N.E.  monsoon. 
Between  the  meridians  of  Van  Diemen  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of 
T6ky6,  the  velocity  is  20  to  100  M.  a  day,  being  greatest  in  the 
axis  of  the  current,  decreasing  toward  the  edges,  and  some- 
what less  in  the  winter  than  in  the  sunamer.  Its  mean  rate  in 
this  locality  is  about  2 J  knots  an  hr.  The  rate  decreases  to 
20  to  40  M.  a  day  eastyvard  of  Japan  and  is  less  than  that  E. 
qI  the  meridian  of  150°  E.  Its  breadth  between  Formosa  and 
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the  Miyakojima  group  ia  about  100  M. ;  in  lat.  30°  N.,  W  of  the 
Tokaru  Islands,  it  is  200-250  M.  wide;  and  £.  of  Van  Ihemen 
Siraii,  to  about  the  meridian  of  133"  E.,  H  fa  about  2li0  M. 
broad  in  winter  and  300  M.  in  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
Between  the  meridians  of  133°  and  140°  £.,  \\»  breadth  is 
upwards  of  800  M.  in  winter,  400  in  ipiriiig  atul  autumn,  and 
500  in  summer.  The  surface  temperatures  of  the  Kuroshiw 
are  not  always  equal;  W.  of  the  Nansei  group  it  haa  its  mini- 
mum  mean  temi)erati]i)e  in  Feb.  and  Mardi,  when  it  is  about 
67°!  and  its  maximum  mean  in  Aug.,  whon  it  is  al)out  83°.  It 
vanes  considerably  at  other  places  along  iia  course.  It  is 
usually  5°  to  15°  warmer  than  the  waters  that  bound  it  on 
either  aide,  while  in  Feb.  on  the  S.  coast  of  Japan  it  is  from 
8°  to  14"  wanner  than  the  air  (in  Aug.  the  air  is  2  warmer  than 
the  water).  Where  it  meets  the  cold  Arctic  counter-currents, 
or  wbepe  iaUnds  (especialhr  the  Looohooa)  and  shailows  pro- 
dtioe  edcfin  and  wlitrtpoon,  there  retmlt  great  breakers  and 
high  waves;  then  \'iolent  rainstorms  in  the  S.  and  thick  fogg 
in  the  N.  are  Iroaueuti  and  the  sea  snarls  ajad  Mum  and  makes 
some  transpaotno  travders  uncomfortable  while  they  are 
crossing  the  current.  Occasionally  some  unknown  force  (per- 
haps a  submarine  volcanic  disturbance)  will  set  the  Kvro- 
a/uwo  runninc  in  toward  the  entrance  to  TfikyO  and  1]» 
N.  shore  of  the  island,  and  if  this  occurs  in  the  ^\nntQr  (wiieh 
not  infrequently  hapiK>ns)  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  experienoe 
spring  weatiier,  and  winter  decamps  from  Kamakura  and  the 
sheltered  resorts  to  the  S.  of  it.  Under  a  cloudy  sky  the  color 
of  the  Kuro-shiwo  is  gray;  in  sunshine  a  deep,  dark  blue,  and 
this  oonspicuously  dark  tint  i^ee  rise  to  its  name  '  Black 
Current,'  since  the  Japane.se  saiktf  18  BAld  not  tO 
between  dark-blue  ana  black. 

Th*  Karo-thiwo  is  of  peculiar  and  abiding  interest  to  Amerieana,  diaat 

many  strildog  aiudogica  support  the  bypothcsui  that  the  forebears  of  the 
countlcMfl  thousands  of  Indians  who  onre  roamed  over  the  American  con- 
tinent reached  its  shores  on  the  bo»oni  of  this  topiil  Mtrcarn.  Hintorj-  records 
that  the  Apaches  (of  tlic  Athiipai»can  family,  ivIickhc  uriKiual  home  was  in 
Alaska),  the  Toltecs,  the  Chichimccs,  the  .Vzti-cH  nr  A/fxica,  nnd  many  of  the 
kindred  racps  of  the  NahiiHthici  who  c&ttu-  Nnci-eMMivcly  from  the  misty 
North  down  to  the  Oiilf  of  Merico,  swarmed  off,  at  some  remote  dat<'.  from  a 
great  hive  of  imti'd  nutiouB  in  the  Far  Northwest  —  pKrhaps  near  the  |Mint 
whfire  the  Kuro-shiwo  Hwcepw  clow  in  to  tlic  Aiiieririin  (thon-.  More  than 
one  dismantl*-<i  Asiatip  junk  has  drifted  on  tin-  boRom  of  this  atrtam  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  America,  and  such  a  vphh+'I  roiild  go  easily  from  China  to 
California  and  not  be  out  of  wRht  of  land  for  more  than  a  very  few  days  at 
a  time.  'Without  u^ccndiiig  to  the  IukIi  nurthtrii  lulituiie:*,  where  the  con- 
tinentH  of  Asia  and  America  approafh  within  fifty  inilef^  of  each  other,  it 
would  be  esisy  for  the  inhabitant  of  Ka8t«irn  Tartary  or  Jaiian  to  eteer  his 
boat  from  inlet  to  Lilot,  quite  across  to  the  American  nhorc,  without  ever 
being  on  the  ocean  more  than  two  days  at  a  time.'  On  June  3,  1912,  a  Jap- 
anese fishing-boat  (the  Sumivoahi  Maru)  was  blown  off  shore  near  Kinkatan 
la.  (p.  313),  and  after  45  days  of  drifting  without  rudder,  oars,  or  sails,  it 
landed  its  five  half-starved  fishermen  on  the  CaJdioniift  oowit  near  San 
Francisco.  Many  curious  points  of  resemblance  with  th«  Mtfly  Mexiouu 
mr«  diseemible  in  the  Moavd  raooa,  waie  of  than  quite  eztrsoituiiary.  The 
dfleeii|»tion  (by  Man»  FA)  «f  KaUai  Kbaa'e  eourt  might  well  pa«  for 
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that  of  Monteinma  as  described  by  Bemal  Diaz  in  his  Hiatoria  de  la  Con' 
quiski  de  Mijico.  The  peculiar  chronological  Bystem  of  the  Aztecs,  their 
method  of  distributiag  the  years  into  cycles,  and  of  reckoning  by  means  of 
periodical  aeries  instead  of  numbers,  was  anciently  used  by  the  varioiu 
Aoatic  nations  of  the  Mongol  family  from  India  to  Japan.  Both  the  Tar- 
tats  and  the  Aztecs  indicated  (aa  do  the  Japanese  to^ay)  the  year  by  its 
rigns;  as  the  'year  of  the  hare/  or 'tiger,  etc.  Many  of  the  sacerdotal 
rites  of  the  Mexico  resemble  those  of  the  Buddhists,  while  the  Otomi  lan- 
luaiie  (which  anciently  covered  a  wider  territory  than  any  other  but  the 
nvwaa  in.  New  Spain)  shows  a  angular  affinity  to  the  Chinese  of  tlie 
Middle  Kingdom.  The  fact  that  the  first  Yucatecos  seen  by  Columbus  (in 
1502,  on  his  4  th  and  last  voyage)  wore  queues  and  had  slanting  ej^es,  aiid 
that  not  a  few  of  the  people  of  Yucatan,  aa  well  as  those  of  Dominiea,  still 
have  thela^r  obliquely  cast,  leads  one  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
early  settleia  ol  those  xegioDS  having  been  aberrant  Chinese,  Koreans,  or 
Japanese. 

Though  not  startling  in  its  novelty  it  is  neverthslMi  more  than  a  mere 
coincidence  that  certain  of  the  architectonic  phases  of  the  oldest  Korean 
temples  suggest  a  strong  affinity  with  the  ruined  palaces  of  Palenque,  in 
Hie  Meadean  State  of  Chiapas;  and  of  Chu^en-IUn,  in'  Yucatan.  [Comp^ 
Terry's  Mexico,  pp.  566,  and  581].  That  the  fylfot  (or  swastika)  should  oc- 
cur as  frequently  onprehistorio  Mexican  pottery  ^ 
Mound-Buildefa  of  Omo)  as  it  does  cxk  Qfeeic  aatfquities  of  the  Myeemeaa 
epoch,  and  ancient  ware  of  China,  Itorea,  and  Japan,  is  no  less  significant 
than  the  fact  that  the  Yang  and  Yin,  the  two  principles  of  Chinese  phiioa* 
ophy,  have  been  found  incised  on  shell  gorgets  of  the  '  people  of  the  Flints.' 
who  existed  sons  of  ages  ago  along  the  Red  River  of  Arkansas.  When 
Heman  Cortez  came  to  Mexico  in  1519,  the  illiterate  Tarascan  Iridians  of 
Mickoacan  (State)  knew  how  to  harden  copper,  and  to  make  beautiful 
nietttiea  by  cunningly  attaching  the  resplendent  plumage  of  the  wings  of 
humming  birds  to  different  famioB,  justaa  the  Cantonsie  do  tOHiay  with 
bird-wings  and  metaL 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Kuro-shiwo,  is  the  Oya-shiivo,  a 
cold  current  which  flows  down  from  the  polar  regions  along  the 
W.  coast  of  Kamchatka  toward  the  Kuriles,  which  it  washes 
in  their  entire  length  after  receiving  a  weaker  current  from  the 
E.  side  of  the  great  Siberian  pemnsula  near  Cape  Lopatka* 
Flowing  down  the  E.  coast  of  Yezo,  and  materially  altering 
the  climatic  conditions  of  that  island,  it  proceeds  down  the  E. 
coast  of  Uondd.  Another  current  from  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
ramyilg  between  the  eontin^t  and  Sai^iafieii/is  flooded  by 
tlie  ooia  water  of  Hie  Amnr,  to  later  trail  S.  through  toe 
Tatarib  ehamid  and  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
These  and  certain  other  currents  aooount  for  the  remarkable 
dififerraoes  of  climate  and  temperature  which  one  often  notes  in 
Japan  in  places  but  a  few  geographical  miles  apart*  Certain 
of  the  N.  currents  are  similar  to  the  Labrador  current  along 
the  North  American  coast,  in  that  they  l)ring  with  them  a 
great  wealth  of  fine  fish,  moUusks,  Crustacea,  and  other 
valuable  marine  creatures;  the  catching,  preparation,  and  sale 
of  which  give  emplovraent  to  thousands  of  Japanese,  Koreans, 
and  Chinese,  and  add  immense  riches  to  the  three  nations. 

•»  .&ot  Mineral  Springs  (onsen ;  ideyu)  abound  in  Japan  and 
lie  the  surface  expressions  of  the  intense  volcanic  energy 
which  everywhere  underlies  it.  Of  the  thousand  or  more  known 
iSP^S^  pf  .which  arq  of  medicinal  value),  saline,  sulphur, 
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and  acid  waters  predominate  r—  ranging  in  temperature  from 
icy  cold  to  220^  F.  The  hot  sulphur  springs  usually  occur  on 
the  slopes  of  dying  or  quiescent  volcanoes,  most  often  from 
2000  to  3000  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  solfataras  are  gen- 
eraliy  classified  as  Bi^  Hells  (ff^^tpofcu)  or  littie  Hells  (ibo- 
iwoku)*  and  with  their  accompanying  springs  are  used  by 
ailing  Japanese  in  thousands,  of  both  sexes,  who  often  bathe 
in  them  m  innocent  promiscuity.  The  higher  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  the  greater  sanatory  qualities  the  natives  think 
it  possesses,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  bathers  to  enter  pools 
heated  naturally  to  120°  F.  The  Yuhana^  or  *  hot-water 
flowers,'  deposited  in  the  solfataras  are  taken  home  by  ailing 
ones  and  used  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Sprudel  Salts  oi  Karls- 
bad. The  iron  deposits  are  used  for  dyeing  cloth.  While 
certain  of  the  springs  are  marked  by  a  geyser-like  rhythm  of 
ebb  and  flow,  there  is  but  one  real  geyser  in  the  Empire  (at 
iKomi).  Certain  of  the  cold  Springs  (notably  the  Timsm 
Spring  at  Tahanidmka^  near  Kobd^f  produce  delicioua  table- 
water  which  is  exported  to  manjr  parts  <tf  the  world. 

Mines*  —  Mining  for  coal,  gold,  silveh  and  copper  is  sidd 
to  have  been  carried  on  as  early  as  the  7tn  c^.  Many  mines 
.W6re  opened  during  the  15th  cent.,  but  as  Ibe  tools  used  by 
the  miners  QoombioH)  consisted  only  of  a  hammer  and  a  wedge, 
the  working  were  on  a  small  scale.  That  the  old  mines  were 
productive  is  evidenced  by  the  writings  (in  1779)  of  Kaempfer, 
who  says  that  between  IGOO  and  1641  the  Dutch  traders  car- 
ried away  a  yearly  averap^c  of  50  tons  of  silver  valued  at  over 
£411,700;  and  that  later  they  exchanged  their  wares  for  copper 
only  and  carried  away  about  1000  tons  a  yr.  In  10  yrs.,  writes 
Arai  Hakuseki  (in  1708),  'this  empire  is  drained  of  all  the 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  (to  the  value  of  £2,250,0(X))  extracted 
from  the  mines  during  the  sway  of  leyasu  and  since  hii^  time; 
main^exchan||ed  for  trinkets  and  gewgaws/  The.first  eig[>la- 
sives  used  in  nuning  vrere  introduced  in  1872  by  an  American 
named  PtmpeUy  (counselor  of  the  Gov^t  Mining  Dep't),  who 
iised  an  explosive  in  a  lead  mine  in  Yeso.  In  1868,  Nabesnima^ 
the  feudal  lord  of  Saga  Province,  in  conjunction  with  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Glover^  sunk  the  first  European  shaft  (in 
Sakashima).  After  the  Restoration  the  Imperial  Gov't  took 
over  the  mining  industry  and  placed  the  chief  mines  and 
collieries  under  the  Bureau  of  Mining  {Kdzankyoku).  For- 
eigners were  employed,  Occidental  systems  of  mining,  smelt- 
ing, and  transportation  were  adopted,  and  at  the  same  time 
(1872)  an  engineering  school  for  instruction  in  mining  and 
metallurgy  was  established.  When  these  sciences  had  received 
the  impetus  aimed  at  by  the  Gov't,  the  latter  began  releasing 
the  niines,  to  be  worked  under  private  ownensh^  8hioei900, 
foreigners  have  be^  able  leg&lly  to  hold  mining  oonoessionSy 
provided  th^  woik  under  Japanese  laws.  The  mining  law 
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recognizes  as  minerals  and  mineral  ores:  gold  (exclusive  of 
plac^-^old),  silver,  copper,  leadj  tin  (sand  tin  excluded), 
nematite,  antimony,  qmckailver,  zmc,  iron  (with  the  exception 
of  iron  sand),  manganese  and  arsenic,  plumbago,  coals,  kero- 
sene, sulphur,  bismuth,  phosphorus,  peat,  and  asphalt.  Sand- 
ore  diggings  are  distinguished  by  law  from  other  kinds  of  ore, 
and  no  foreigner  is  allowed  to  hold  an  intwest  in  this  industry. 
The  scope  of  a  concessit)n  has  been  limit<*d  to  a  minimum  of 
10,000  tsubo  and  a  maximum  of  000,000  Uubo  for  coal;  and 
from  3000  to  600,000  tmbo  for  other  minerals.  The  chief 
exports  from  the  mines  are  coal  and  copper. 

CoppEB  (do,  or  akagane  —  'red  metjvl ')  is  one  of  the  great- 
est national  assets,  as  Japan  is  now  the  2d  largest  producer 
(the  U.S.  is  Ist)  of  the  world's  annual  output  of  copper.  The 
number  of  mines  producing  over  60  tons  each  of  blister  copper 
(specially  valued  for  its  purity)  per  yr.  is  48;  the  annual  output 
bemg  upward  (increasing  steadily)  of  55,000  tons.  The  A^o 
Mine  (Rte.  14)  and  the  Besshi  Mine  (Rtc.  38)  are  among  the 
largest  producers.  German  and  .Vmerican  machinery  is  uswl. 
The  3  principal  veins  (of  the  30  or  more)  of  the  former  mine 
(33,20,  and  6  ft.  respectively)  are  found  in  Uparite  of  the 
Palaeozoic  strata.  The  Besshi  mine  is  in  the  Dd-mn,  or  copper 
mountain,  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  The  ore  is 
copper  pyrite,  with  considerable  iron  pyrites.  Copper  is  sel- 
dom found  native  or  in  oxydized  form  in  Japan ;  the  principal 
ores  are  chalcopyrite  and  l>ornit<s  iron  pyrites  and  zinc  blende 
being  almost  always  present^  often  with  galena.  A  complex 
sulphide  ore,  composed  of  a  close  mixture  of  barit^  zinc  blende 
ana  galena,  and  often  containing  pyrites  and  chalropyrites,  is 
widely  distributed  in  Japan.  The  gold  and  silver  found  in  it 
add  to  its  value. 

Coal  (sekitan),  which  with  copper  forms  80%  of  the  mineral 
output  of  Japan  (total  value  110  million  yen  a  year),  is  found 
in  many  places,  and  upward  of  16  million  tons,  valued  at 
approx.  56  million  yen,  are  mined  annually.  The  largest  coal 
mines  (sekitan-k6)  are  in  KyQshO,  where  the  finest  quality  is 
produced.  Unlike  the  coal-producing  formation  in  Europe 
and  America,  where  tho  coal  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous 
strata  (later  era  of  the  I'ala'ozoic  age),  the  oldest  of  the  coal- 
bearing  seams  in  Japan  are  in  the  rocks  of  the  Mespzoic  era, 
and  its  origin  is  of  lacustrine  formation.  Many  leaf  impressions 
of  deciduous  plants  are  found  in  the  shales  accompanying  it. 

Oil.  {sekUan-j/u)  is  found  in  various  parts  of  tho  country  and 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  Eocene  of  the  Tertiary  formation,  although 
it  is  encountered  in  small  quantities  in  the  diluvium  and  allu- 
vium. It  is  usually  contained  in  shale  and  sandstone  between 
impervious  layers  under  pressure,  so  that  it  escapes  sometimes 
under  considerable  force.  The  wells  vary  in  depth  from  300  to 
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2000  ft.  The  crude  product  resembles  more  closely  the  Ruflsian 
and  Californian  oil  ratfa^  than  that  of  Pemisylvania,  and  it 
provides  about  50%  burning  oil.  Each  yo?ir  ndds  to  the  num- 

oer  of  fields  and  the  output  .  Natural  ^;i.s  issues  from  numeroos 
places  in  Japan.  The  annual  production  of  p^old,  silver,  iron, 
and  petrok  uiM  ranpes  between  4  and  5  million  yen  in  value* 
Cimiabar  and  quicksilver  are  produced  in  the  HokkaidO. 

'   IV.  The  Constitution.  Flag.  National  Hymn. 
People.  Newspapers.  Geisha.  Beggars.  Thieves. 

The  Constitution  *  of  Japan  (Seitai),  promulgated  Feb.  11, 
1889,  provides  that  the  Empire  shall  be  reigned  over  and 
governed  *by  a  line  of  Emperors  unbroken  for  ages  eternal*; 
the  executive  power  is  therefore  vested  in  the  Emperor,  and  is 
exercised  by  him  tlirough  ten  ministei^js  whom  he  appoints  and 
who  are  responsible  to  him.  The  Imperial  Throne  is  succeeded 
to  by  male  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  Imperial  ancestors 
*^  customarily  by  the  Imperial  eldest  son.  Upon  the  accession 
to  1^  throne  a  new  era  (n^n^o)  is  inaugurated  (asystem  modi- 
fied at  the  time  of  the  Restoration),  and  the  name  of  it  remains 
unchanged  during  the  whole  reign.  The  present  (1914)  eracf 
Tat^>ho,  or  *  Great  Justice/  succeeded  (in  1912)  ibe  Meijiy  or 
era  of  *Bnhghtened  Rule.'  The  son  of  the  Emperor  who  is 
Heir-apparent,  is  called  Kdtaishi  (or  Kntm'shi  denkUf  *  His 
Highnop?!  the  Prince  ImprTialO;  if  the  iieir-af)p?irent  is  the 
Imperial  grandson,  he  is  called  Kotaison;  both  attmn  their 
majority  at  18.  Should  the  Emperor  be  a  minor,  a  Regency  is 
instituted.  The  Iniix^rial  Family  usually  includes  the  Grand 
Empress-Dowager;  the  Empress-Dowager;  the  Empress;  the 
Kdtaishi  and  his  consort;  the  Imperial  Princes  and  their  con- 
sorts; the  Imperiid  Fnnoesses;  the  Mnoes  and  their  consortia, 
and  uie  Princesses.  The  members  tsi  the  Imperial  Family  are 
under  Uie  control  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  saia  to  sapport  them 
all.  From  his  funded  property  (supposed  to  amount  to  about 
50  million  yen)  he  grants  handsome  sums  with  patents  of 
nobility;  makes  liberal  allowances  to  cabinet  ministers  by  way 
of  supplement  to  their  salaries;  pays  the  honoraria  that  goes 
with  ordors  and  medrils;  ^ives  large  amounts  to  charity,  and 
devotes  considerable  sums  to  the  encouragement  of  art. 

The  pre.sent  Mikado,  Yoshihilo,  who      124th  of  thf  line  from  Jimmu 
Tenno,  and  who  Hucceeded  to  the  mikadoate  July  30,  1912,  was  born  m  Td- 
ksrC  Aug.  31,  1S70,  and  is  the  3d  son  of  the  late  Emperor  MuUuhito.  He  wtf  i 
married  May  23,  1900*  to  i^rinw  Sodako  (who  is  5  yrs.  younger),  the  4th 


>  Tlw  Coattitution,  a  fatuous  document  somettmea  referred  to  as  the 
'Magna Chartn  of  .Tapnno«^p  Tvibortv,'  replaced  tho  ffudal  .sv-tf  Tn  fuboliahed 
m  IS/X)  of  the  Tokuoawa  Hhogunate  (overthrown  in  1868),  and  w&n  drawn 
up  obiefly  by  Marou%$  il6  SUnbumL  and  Ammt  SuvemaUu  and  Kaneko. 
Toe  law  of  local  s(>1f-gov«niiiiaiit  for  eitiea,  iowiia>  and  Tillama  booaina  aaa- 
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daughter  of  Priim  Avd  M4eMtaktu  He  ipMikt  Ba^UL  tmd  tanoh  «b< 

writes  poetry. 

The  word  *  Mikado  '  is  derived  from  mi,  *  exalted,'  and  kado,  *  door  *  (as 
in  the  Sublime  Porte) .  The  Chineee  characters  employed  to  express  the  teim 
mean  '  Hoxuirable  Gate.'  The  notion  is  that  the  Mikado  is  too  far  above 
ordinary  mortals  to  be  spoken  of  directly ;  hence  the  Gate  of  the  Palace  is 
used  as  a  flgiire  for  him.  As  ft  Iseonsideied  disimeetfiil  to  call  an  empetd? 
by  his  name,  the  Japanese  Emperor  is  known  colloquially  as  Tenshi  Sama 
rSon  of  Heaven'),  Rulers  of  other  nations  are  called  Kotei  (*Au«]Bt 
Emperor*)*  The  eustom  of  giving  a  oanonioal  name  (okwiTui)  to  an  Em- 
peror after  his  death  or  abdication  (a  name  signifying  some  cnaractt^rifltio 
which  distinguished  hin^  or  his  reign)  was  introduced  from  China  in  the  8th 
cent.,  when  a  scholar  named  Mifune  selected  (by  the  order  of  the  Emptfror 
Kwammu)  oanonical  names  for  all  the  Emperors  down  to  that  time*  An 
Buinees  lesiumt  is  styled  2>»ii4  (*  Heavenly  Augustness'). 

In  theory  the  Japanese  CoVt  is  patriarchal.  The  Emjperqr 
is  the  sire;  his  officers  the  responsible  elders  of  the  provinces, 
pfc^eetmeSy  and  departments,  as  a  father  of  a  household  is  of 
its  inmates.  Its  policy  towaxathe  people  (komin)  is  unusually 
benevolent  and  paternal,  few  gov'ts  being  more  genuinely 
soUcitous  of  the  welfare  of  its  children.  In  practice  the  gov't 
is  a  bureaucracy,  as  the  leaders,  being  responsible  only  to  the 
Emperor,  cannot  be  disnussed  by  the  people  in  a  direct  way. 

Beside  a  Privy  Council  {Sumitsu-in),  which  is  composed  of 
statesmen  of  wisdom  and  experience,  who  are  consulted  by 
the  Emperor  on  important  matters,  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
(Naihaku),  whose  tenure  of  office  depends  soleljr  upon  the  win 
and  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign,  is  apixiinted  by  mm  and  cannoli 
be  aismissed  by  Parliament.  This  bbnsists  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  Premier  (salary  ¥10,000  a  yr.);  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  (whose  office,  the  Gaimvsho,  is  usually  called 
Foreign  Office) ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  ( Naimutho,  or  Home 
Dept.);  Minister  of  Finance  {Okurashdj  or  financial  Dept.); 
Minister  of  War  (Rikngunshdy  or  War  Dept.);  Minister  of  the 
Navy  {KaigumhOf  or  Dept.  of  the  Navy);  Minister  of  Justice 
{Shuidskoj  or  Dept.  of  Justice);  Minister  of  Education 
{Momtmshdj  or  Dept.  of  Education) ;  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  {Noshomusho,  or  Dept.  of  A.  and  C);  and 
Minister  of  Communications  (TeishinshOy  or  Dept.  of  C),  who 
rank  offici^ly  in  the  order  named.  To  these  should  be  added 
tbe  Kunaiahdf  or  ][mperial  Household  Dept  located  within 
Hie  oompouna  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  Tiie  Imperial  Gov^t 
Hty.  Bureau  lTei9udd4n)  is  under  tiie  control  of  the  Dept.  of 
OcunmuiUCt^ons.  English  might  be  said  to  be  the  official 
Isngnage,  since  it  is  spoken  in  all  the  depts.  Most  of  the  above 
represent  a  modified  revival  of  the  system  of  the  Six  Boards, 
introduced  from  China  in  the  7th  cent.,  just  as  the  local  admin- 
istrative system,  though  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  that  of 
France,  is  likewise  an  adaptation  of  the  early  Chinese  method. 

The  choice  of  the  Premier  is  determined  by  various  political 
reasons,  and  the  other  ministers,  who  are  appointed  on  his 
44vipe^  W  usually  supposed  to  share  his  political  views.  The 
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Diet  (or  Parliament)  is  comprised  of  two  houses  —  a  House  of 
Peers  {Kizoku-in),  and  a  House  of  Repreaentatives  {Shugi-in). 
It  is  convened  every  year;  the  session  lasts  3  mos.,  and  may  be 
prolonged  by  Imperial  order.  When  urgent  necessity  arises, 
an  extraordinary  session  may  be.  convoked.  The  House  of 
Peers,  with  300  or  more  members,  consista  partially  of  non- 
electwi  and  partially  of  elected  members.  Princes  and  Mar- 
quises (some  55  in  all)  sit  by  right  of  heredity  and  title;  in  thia 
non-elective  section  are  also  120  or  more  Imperial  nominees, 
selected  by  the  Sovereign  from  among  men  of  conspicuous 
erudition  or  public  services,  who  sit  for  life.  To  the  elective 
section  belong  Counts,  Viscounts,  and  Barons,  who  are  elected 
by  their  respective  orders;  and  representatives  of  the  highest 
taxpayers  elected  by  their  class,  each  prefecture  returning  one 
member. 

The  House  of  Representatives  (or  House  of  Commons)  ia 
composed  of  members  (about  380)  elected  by  the  people 
(Japanese  subjects  25  yrs.  of  age  ana  over,  and  who  pay  taxes 
of  ¥10  a  yr.  or  more)  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Election  Law.  Both  the  Upper  (tnembers  elected  for  7  yrs.) 
and  the  Lower  House  (members  elected  for  4  yr8.)have  each 
a  President  nominated  by  the  Sovereign  from  among  three 
names  selected  bv  the  House.  —  The  head  of  a  dept.  is  usually 
assisted  hy  a.  Jikxcan  (literally  *  next  official'),  usually  trans- 
lated as  Vice-Minister.  The  latter  does  not  necessarily  change 
with  the  Minister,  notwithstanding  he  is  so  much  identified 
with  his  policy,  —  for  he  has  the  right  to  speak  in  the  Diet  for 
or  against  any  measure  connectetl  with  the  dept.,  by  the  order 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  and  generally  acts  for  the 
Minister  in  the  committees,  for  personal  or  other  reasons. 
At  present  it  ia  more  usual  for  a  Vice-Minister  to  retire  with 
the  Minister  than  to  remain  under  the  next  Minister.  Below 
the  Vice-Ministers  there  are  directors  of  bureaus^  secretaries, 
councilors  in  all  the  depts.,  besides  certain  officials  who  are 
peculiar  to  certain  depta. 

Under  the  direct  control  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  are  the 
Bureau  of  Decorations  (dealing  with  awards  of  orders,  medals, 
etc.);  the  Legislative  Bureau  (which  drafts  projects  of  laws 
and  Imperial  Ordinances);  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the 
Statistical  and  Official  Gazette  Bureaus.  Attached  also  to  the 
Cabinet  is  the  State  Higher  Civil  Service  Examination  Com- 
mission, which  examines  candidates  for  all  Higher  State  Civil 
Service,  excepting  the  Diplomatic  Service  —  tor  which  exam- 
inations are  held  under  a  difforent  commission  in  the  Dept. 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  State  officials  are  divided  into  3  classes, 
according  to  their  mode  of  appointment:  the  Chokunin  (who 
are  appointed  by  the  Emperor  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Cabinet) ;  the  Sonin  (who  are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  a  dept.);  and  the  Hannin, 
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whose  appointments  are  made  by  the  head  of  a  dept.,  or  some> 
times  even  a  lower  authority.  The  two  former  are  classed  as 
high  officials.  The  Cabinet  Ministers,  Privy  Councilors,  and 
a  few  others  are  called  Shinnin.  The  average  life  of  a  Cabinet 
is  2  yrs. ;  to  date,  the  longest  has  lived  4  yrs.  and  8  mos. 

The  Empire  proper  (exclusive  of  Yezo  and  the  Kuriles; 
Formosa,  and  Korea)  was  originally,  for  political  purposes, 
divided  (by  SHjin  Tenno,  97-30  B.C.,  so  it  is  said)  into  pro- 
vinces (Aunt),  of  which  there  are  at  present  84  (mentioned 
hereinbefore).  For  its  better  administration  it  is  now  parceled 
into  3/u  (Chinese:  'large  department')  or  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts (TokyS,  Kyoto,  and  Osaka),  and  43  prefectures  (ken; 
Chinese:  Nan,  or  'walled  inclosure'),  each  presided  over  by 
prefects,  or  prefectural  governors'  (chiji),  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Cabinet.  Besides 
forming  divisions  of  the  state  local  administration,  they  are 
L.e  largest  self-governing  bodies,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Korea.  Formosa,  and  Yezo,  each  of  which  is  administered  as 
a  depenaency  with  its  own  prefectures.  In  each  ken  —  which 
are  often  named  for  the  principal  towns  within  them,  and  which 
as  often  embrace  one  or  more  provinces  —  there  is  a  prefec- 
I  tural  assembly,  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  people 
every  4  3rr8.   The  number  of  members  is  30  in  a  prefecturo 
with  a  population  under  700,000,  increasing  by  one  for  every 
50,000  above  this  up  to  1  niilUon,  and  for  every  70,000  over 
1  million.  Each  ken  (or  state),  exclusive  of  the  shi  (cities),  is  " 
subdivided  into  gun  (districts  or  counties)  or  sub-prefectures 
having  over  each  a  gunch6,  or  sub-prefect,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior:  and  a  sub-prefec tural  assembly  comfX)sed  of  members 
elected  by  the  people.  The  districts  are  further  subdivided 
into  cho  or  machi  (towns)  and  son  or  mura  (villages).  The  shi 
(which  are  subdivided  into  ku  or  wards),  the  cho,  and  the  son 
(or  chd-son)  are  corporate  bodies  with  complete  self-governing 
powers.  In  a  shi  the  administration  is  conducted  by  a  shi-chd 
(mayor)  who  is  appointed  (by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior)  for 
a  term  of  6  yrs.  ;  by  ass't  mayors  (3  in  TSkyo,  2  in  KyOto,  and 
1  in  Osaka)  and  elected  by  the  assembly.  A  cho  or  son  is  gov- 
erned by  a  chd-ch6,  or  son-cho  (mayor  or  headman),  elected 
by  the  a.s8cmbly  for  a  t«rm  of  4  yrs.  A  prefectural  office  is 
called  a  kcncho.  The  Municipal  Code  {shisei)  and  a  town  and 
I   village  code  {cho-sonsei)  were  issued  in  1888;  the  District  Code 
iffunsei)  appeared  in  1898.  Gov't  graft<?r3  (or 'rata  under  the 
'   wtar,'  as  the  Chinese  proverb  puts  it)  arc  commendably  rare. 

The  gov't  revenues  —  collected  from  taxation  (including  a 
I    etamp-tax),  the  customs-houses,  the  railway,  salt,  camphor, 
I    and  tobacco  monopolies,  and  from  other  sources  —  amount 
(in  a  normal  year)  to  about  500  million  yen ;  expenses  are  often 
more  than  tli^.  The  war  which  Japan  was  obliged  to  under- 
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take  with  Russia  in  order  to  protect  her  existence  as  a  free 
nation  added  enormously  to  the  national  debt,  which  is  now 
about  2  billion  yen.  An  expensive  army  and  navy  add  materi- 
ally to  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Under  the  present  progressive  Gov't,  universities,  colleges, 
and  Bchools  of  various  grades  dot  the  country  and  are  attendea 
(compulsory)  by  97%  of  the  native  diildren  of  sehool  age.  In 
all  girls'  schools  the  loIlowiDg  woman's  educatiiMial  song  oom* 
posed  of  a  poem  written  by  the  Empress  (Dowager)  in  1876^ 
an4  set  to  music,  is  sung  on  appropnate  occaalons:— 

*Migaka  zu  ba,  *  If  we  ixdilh  Dot 

Tama  mo  Koifomi,  nu>  A  eem  or  a  mirror 

Nam  ka  sen,  '  What  good  will  it  be? 

Manabi  no  michi  mo  With  the  way  of  learning 

Kaku  koso  art  here.*  It  is  the  same.* 

The  National  Flag  ( Hinomani-no-hata.  or  flag  —  hata  —  of 
the  hinomaru.  or  red  ball  representing  tne  sun)  was  adopted 
in  1859  to  aistinguish  the  ensign  of  commerce  from  the 
Imperial  flag.  It  shows  a  brilliant  red  ball  on  a  white  ground, 
ana  is  perchance  symbolic  of  the  purity  of  the  *  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun.'  The  War-Flap  shows  a  red  sun  radiating  16 
beams  to  the  edge  of  a  white  field.  A  gold  chrysanthemum 
{kiku)  6a  a  purple  ground  shows  on  the  standard  borne  before 
ihe  Mikado,  and  also  fonns  the  Imperial  Crest  (KiktHHHh 
haauMnon)  coiresponding  to  the  ooalHtf*«nns  in  Europetfi 
heraldry.  It  replaced,  in  1868,  the  trefoil  crest  of  the  Tokugawa 
feudatary,  ana  is  represented  by  16  rounded  petals,  which 
radiate  mm  a  small  circle  in  the  center,  and  whudi  at  their 
outer  edges  are  rounded  and  connected  by  16  tiny  arcs  that 
represent  a  second  circle  of  flower  radii.  Some  authorities 
believe  that  it  is  a  modified  form  of  the  Wheel  of  the  Law; 
others  that  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  since  the  number  of 
petals  corresponds  to  the  number  of  rays  which  proceed  from 
the  sun  depicted  on  the  war-flag.  The  number  is  believed  not 
to  have  been  selected  at  haphazard,  since  it  is  one  of  those 
produced  by  multiplying  two  itself,  of  which  there  are 
examines  in  the  four  cardinal  pomts;  the  8  huta,  or  diagnnni^ 
of  Chmese  philosophy;  the  32  points  of  the  compass;  and  tihe 
64  hexagrams  of  the  Yih-king.  Surface  indicaticms  are  that  it 
is  merely  a  differentiation  of  the  order  of  ideas  symlxdiied  on 
the  old  Korean  flag  (see  the  index).  So  far  as  is  known  the 
chrysanthemum  appeared  for  the  first  time  upon  the  hilt  of 
a  sword  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Gotoha  (1186--98).  It  shows 
frequently  now  on  gov't  documents,  bannerp,  coins,  etc.,  and 
its  use  is  interdicted  to  the  public. 

A  second  crest  ( Kiri-n(Mnon)  of  a  more  private  character, 
and  used  by  the  family  of  the  Mikado,  represents  three  leaves 
and  clusters  of  flowers  of  the  Pauloumia  imjperialis,  a  genus  of 
ornamental  trees  of  the  family  Bcrophulariacefle,  naoMd  after 
Anno  PaukwnOf  dauj^iter  of  the  Csar  Paul  I. 
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The  leaves  are  put  toflether  like  those  of  the  clove,  and  are  oonnected 
through  their  central  nerves  by  a  ring.  Of  the  3  clusters  of  flowers  which  rise 
qrmmetncally  above  the  grouped  leaves,  the  central  one  bears  7  flowers, 
iM'eMli  of  the  latflMl  ones  5.  When  individuals  of  the  commonalty  eopy 
this  crest  they  usually  employ  6  and  3  flowers  instead  of  7  and  5.  The  tree, 
thoQsh  not  indisenous.  is  a  striking  and  oft-recurring  feature  in  Japanrae 
kndseapea.  It  w  largely  coHivatea  for  its  Bi^t  wood,  mtieh  used  in  we 
manufacture  of  lacquer-wares,  bric-&-brac,  cabinet-drawers,  play- 

things, and  many  small  boxes,  etc.  It  is  remarkably  strong  and  does  not 
wup  easily.  As  if  cognisant  of  the  Imperial  favor  and  of  its  own  dignity, 
the  tree  is  rarely  if  ever  found  in  groves,  or  otherwise  like  a  forest  tree,  but  is 
more  often  seen  standing  alone,  or  at  some  distance  from  its  companions. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  lilac  or  light  purple,  and  at  a  distance  look  like 
catalpa.  They  are  fragrant,  resemble  in  form  liiose  of  the  *  lion's  mouth,' 
and  achieve  perfection  in  May.  A  peculiarity  is  that  toward  the  end  of 
Biunmer  the  flower-buds  of  the  next  season  form  on  the  branches.  The  large, 
iMvt-ahaped  leavea.  ■mitHto  thoM  of  the  kuuirod  efttiJpa  varieties,  but 
ire  a  darker  green,  «Dd  appear  eailier*  The  tree  lovea  the  aouth,  and 
pines  in  the  north. 

The  Japanese  National  Hymn  (Kimiga  uQ)  has  been  traD»- 

lated  by  Prof.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  as  follows:  Kimi  ga 
yo  wa  Chiyo  ni  Yachiyo  ni  Sazareishi  no  Iwawo  to  nari  te  Koke 
w  mu8u  made:  *A  thousand  years  of  happy  reign  be  thine; 
I  Rule  on,  my  lord,  till  what  are  pebbles  now  |  By  age  united 
to  mighty  rocks  shall  grow  j  Whose  venerable  sides  the  moss 
doth  hne.' 

The  People  (comp.  Ixiv.,  Ixxbc).  Ten  different  native  races 
dwell  within  the  Japanese  Empire  between  the  habitat  of  the 
Saghalien  Giryaks  and  the  head-hunters  of  Formosa,  and  of 
these  the  Nipponese  proper  are  the  most  numerous.  Scattered 
among  the  50  million  subjects  (Z7|000  of  whom  are  lunatics; 
70,000  Idind;  and  60,000 dwrn  in  jBrison)  are  ISfOQOfoEeigiieroy 
-9000  Chmese.  2500  British,  1700  Ameriwins,  800  GermanSi 
600  ReDob,  ana  the  remainder  divided  among  33  diffmnt 
Uimm*  Tae  last  4  nationalities  cited  are  a  picked  dass  above 
tte  ayerace  in  intelligence.  Halfrcastes  (called  generi^y 
tfa»nioKe%uphemistic  term  'Eurasians ')  are  numerous  anS 
are  represented  by  persons  one  of  whose  parents  is  European, 
or  of  pure  European  descent,  and  the  other  Asiatic.  There  are 
about  102  men  for  every  100  women,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  U.S.  and  Russia  the  population  increases  (now  1.37% 
per  aimum,  against  2J%  for  the  entire  century  which  ended 
with  1846)  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  any  other  civilized 
country.  Upward  of  500  among  the  Japanese  are  millionaires, 
151  of  whom  live  in  Tokyo.  Despite  the  thousands  of  babie^ 
*ftlklaM^maiMi9icmmd  sees 
<M^jllie  tftroets  (the  open-air  nuraeries  of  Nippon),  in&int  mop- 
tility  Is  high.  Among  the  well-oonditionedf  classes  many  iwp- 
8008  die  between  40  and  50  yra.  of  ase.  Notwithstanding 
lives  ol  unremitting  toil,  some  of  the  heavy,  round-facea 
peasants  leach  the  century  mark.  All  age  eany  in  life,  and 
there  is  a  notable  lack  of  hale  old  people. 

"Qie  Jai^aneee  have  been  described  so  often  and  so  minutely 
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by  superior  writers  that  no  effort  at  soul-vivisection  will  be 
attempted  here.  Almost  every  graphic  adjective  in  the  English 
language  has  been  applied  to  them  at  one  time  or  another,  in 
cloying  praise  or  vitnolic  abuse  —  without  appreciable  results. 
Whosoever  would  essay  to  know  them  and  to  get  along  with 
them  must  fixst  divoroe  from  his  mind  nine  tenths  at  the 
frothy  nonsense  written  about  them  by  mithusiastie  and 
inexact  impresdonists,  and  coimider  them  as  just  what  thciy 
appear  to  be**- an  intensely  human,  earnest,  industrious^ 
proud,  clever,  amiable,  non-snobbish,  helpful,  friendly,  song- 
ful, untuneful,  non-whistling,  cheerful,  but  not  always  happy,  . 
people.  They  are  not  all  artists  or  mmurai^  poets  or  Chester- 
fields. The  polished  p;eiitleman  and  the  truculent,  unculturai 
boor  exist  side  by  side,  and  the  good  is  mixed  with  the  bad  in  a 
thorougliiy  human  proportion  —  about  equal  to  that  in  their 
nearest  European  analogue,  the  high-stninp!;,  whimsical,  won- 
derfully artistic,  but  practical  and  likable,  l^encli  nation. 
They  possess^  qualities  that  are  peculiarly  endearing  to  sym- 
pathetic Qcciaaitals,  who  read  in  their  faces  the  l]idm)le 
impress  which  20  centuries  of  strange  lustory  has  left  upon 
them.  > 

While  the  traveled  Japanese  is  as  broad-minded  as  any  other 
keen  observer,  and  appreciates  the  advancement  <tf  the  West^ 
the  innocently  hidebound  stay-at-home  considers  chop-sticks 
decidoflly  more  civilized  than  pronged  forks,  and  the  native 
eiihure  and  oiistoms  superior  to  all  others.  To  attempt  to 
change  this  rigid  belief  is  like  ar^^uing  against  the  Equator. 
Therefore,  the  traveler  who  approaches  Japan  in  a  tolerant, 
non~eritical,  appreciative  mooa,  will  [i;et  through  it  with  a 
minimum  of  friction,  and  while  enjoying  his  visit  as  he  would 
perhaps  to  no  other  country  on  the  globe,  wiii  m  tuiii  leave 
pleasant  memories  wherever  he  stops. 

The  racial  dislike  for  Oeddentals^  which  lies  near  to  the  heart 
of  all  Orientsls,  k  atdniirably  repressed  by  the  sagadoas 
Japanese,  who  present  to  loreignm  a  front  much  more  pleas- 
ing than  that  shown  tiy  other  thited  races.  In  no  ooiurtry  ii 
consideration  for  aliens  or  the  code  of  social  courted  so  mudi 
in  evidence,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  extend  this  ungrudg- 
ingly to  whosoever  visits  their  country  —  be  he  enemy  or 
friend.  Fanaties  and  malevolent  persons  are  rarely  met.  By: 
being  noIl-eo^lt^o^  ersial  and  dignified;  by  refraining  from  mis- 
taking the  people  for  Mongolians  and  calling  them  'John' 
or  *  Little  Japs'; ^  by  not  referring  to  them  as  'natives'  (in  a 
tribal  sense)  or  as  '  butterflies '  (w^hich  assuredly  they  are 

*  The  people  disliVre  hfing  called  '  Japs,*  as  they  consider  it  a  drprecia- 
live  term.  With  them  butterflies  are  symbols  of  inconstaDcy.  In  uuiug  the 
ivonl ,  *  native/  and  the  abbreviatioof  *  Ju» '  mnd  *  Japi '  m  this  QMmook 
the  author  has  aimed  only  at  euphony  and  economy  of  space.  He  means  no 
disceapect  to  the  Ja)>ai:)efle  people,  for  whom  be  entertains  a  profound  luid 
unidtfBnibte  oMoeinL  "      '  . 
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not),  the  stranger  will  gain  the  esteem  of  those  whose  pood 
opinion  is  worth  prizing.  In  dealing  with  the  Japanese  —  who 
with  justice  consider  themselves  the  equals  of  any  civilized 
peoples  —  nothing  can  be  gained  by  arrogance  or  threats. 
Mildness  and  forbearance  are  virtues  which  will  stand  the 
traveler  in  good  stead.  Courtesy  is  the  shibboleth  of  all  classes, 
and  the  lowest  coolie  (a  term  applied  to  the  unskilled  native 

I  laborer)  usually  re^KUids  to  it  instantly.  They  axe  rightly  very 

'  aennUye  to  profanity  mbm  applied  to  them,  and  as  tkieir  •own- 
language  offers  them  no  pnwuie  equivalettt0»  tbcy  aometimea 
retaliate*  by  ^physical  force.  An  appeal,  or  a  zequeat  in  Japaor 
is  always  move  potent  than  a  oommand, — and.a  gantle  ilony 

I  will  bum  deeper  than  profanity  into  the  Japanese  soul. 

Many  of  the  national  customs  are  the  results  of  more  than 
2000  yrs.  of  inheritance,  and  they  are  in  consequence  diflBcult 
to  break  away  from.  Some  are  so  superior  to  Occidental  prac- 
tices that  it  were  a  pity  to  attempt  to  change  them.  Each 
traveler  will  form  his  own  opinion  of  their  ethical  worth  — 
which  opinion  may  or  may  not  prove  correct,  and  which  may 
perhaps  be  discarded  entirely  after  a  lengthy  stay  in  the  coun- 

!  try.  Things  one  sees  in  Japan  are  not  always  readily  under- 
stood,  aad  tliose  wMoh  aie  tba  most  smpde  in  appeaauioe  ase 
often,  distinguished  by  an  aknoat  unlhBlievable  eomplexity. 
More  than  one  ^ort  niu  l>eai  suide  by  W 
the  Japanese  soul-stream,  but  usuaUy  without  success.  The. 
gifted  Lafcadio  Heam,  who. was  one  of  the  grealeet  Oooiden* 
tal  interpreters  of  Japanese  motives  of  h^  epoch,  wrote:. 
'After  living  a  long  time  among  the  Japanese  I  know  and 
understand  them  no  better  now  than  the  first  day  I  landed 
among  them.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  is  unique;  it  combines 
Oriental  virtue  and  European  practicality.  The  Japanese  have 
absorbed  all  of  our  civilization  and  yet  keep  it  concealed  under 
the  flower  and  poetry  of  ancient  Nippon.  From  this  union  of 
apparently  discordant  characteristics  is  bom  an  inscrutable, 
strange,  and  mysterious  forcefulness.' 

Newspapers  (shimbunshi)  are  found  in  every  Japanese  city 
<rf  importance  (about  2000  in  the  Empire),  and  while  some  of 
them  compare  favorably  with  the  great  journals  of  Eiu'ope 
aot  AflMnea,  otiiem  oooaptttute  tlie  reaH  ^  Yallow  Peril'  of 
intteational  relations.  Of  the  40  or  mote  dafly  newspapers 
I  printed  in  the  vernacular  in  T5ky5,  about  20  are  important. 
There  ate  11  Press  Bureaus  in  the  metropolis  and  a  huge 
rea^g  public  avid  for  news  of  the  outer  world  and  its  progress. 
ftom  1  to  2  sen  is  the  customary  retail  price,  and  the  newsboys 
,  MIR  distinguished  by  clusters  oi  small  bells  at  the  waist,  which 
jin^e  as  the  wearers  speed  through  the  streets.  The  Japanese 
newspapers  (of  Tokyo,  the  center  of  journalism  in  Japan) 
quoted  most  frequently  by  the  foreign  press  are  perhaps  the 
j  KoQowing:  The  TdkyO  Aaahi  C  Morning  Sun a  companion 
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sheet  of  the  excellent  Osaka  Asahi),  a  non-partisan,  liberal, 
progressive  and  dignified  journal  much  liked  by  the  better 
classes ;  impartial  and  trustworthy.  The  Jiji  Shimpo  ('  Times 
'  Gazette'),  the  semi-official  organ  of  commerce  and  industry, 
finds  most  of  its  readers  among  officials  and  business  men. 
Its  famous  founder  Yukichi  Fukuzawa,  the  Sage  of  Mitia, 
brought  it  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  before  his  death. 
The  Kokumin  Shimbun  ('Nation'),  formerly  the  political 
organ  of  a  certain  one-time  powerful  Cabinet,  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  foreign  matters  (has  an  English  dept.),  is 
newsy,  progressive,  well  written,  and  has  a  daily  circulation 
of  about  200,000.  It  is  essentially  a  citizen's  paper,  and  by 
striving  to  interpret  foreign  advancement  introduces  many 
new  ideas  to  the  Japanese.  The  Hochi  Shimbun  ('News'),  a 
saflron-hued  daily  (a.m.  and  p.m.  editions),  enjoys  a  huge 
circulation  among  the  Fourth  Estate  and  gratifies  its  feverish 
taste  by  war-talk  and  lurid  illustrations.  The  Yarodzu  (lit. 
'  all  sorts  of  things ')  opposes  the  Gov't  and  frequently  dips 
its  editorial  pen  in  vitriol.  The  Mainichi,  the  Nichi-  Nichi,  the 
Niroku,  and  many  others  are  read  and  liked  by  separate  classes. 
Illuminated  Sunday  Editions  containing  translations  of 
foreign  fiction  (French  novels  are  popular);  agony  columns, 
pornographic  pictures,  and  some  of  the  good  and  bad  features 
of  Occidental  newspapers,  characterize  many  of  them,  and  all 
exercise  a  certain  influence  within  their  respective  spheres. 
The  poor  paper  on  which  most  of  them  are  pnnted  is  made  in 
Japan  (where  some  of  the  finest  paper  in  thcworld  is  produced). 
Newspapers  are  controlled  by  the  Press  I^aw,  which  is  liberal. 
There  are  a  number  of  lady  journalists  of  note. 

Whosoever  is  interested  in  Japanese  art  should  at  least  see  a 
copy  of  the  richly  illustrated  monthly  magazine  known  to  art 
connoisseurs  throughout  the  world  as  The  Kokka,  and  pul>- 
lished  by  The  Kokka  Co.,  Yazaemonchd,  Kyobashi-ku,  Tokyd. 
Though  somewhat  expensive  (¥2.50  a  copy,  with  40  sen 
extra  for  foreign  postage),  each  number  (usually  about  35 
pages)  contains  2  colored  plates  and  4  or  5  admirable  collo- 
type reproductions  of  the  most  famous  paintings  or  objects 
(in  themselves  worth  the  price)  of  Japanese  art.  The  articles 
on  the  methods  employed  by  the  Japanese  in  the  applied  arts 
are  highly  interesting.  The  Kokka  ranks  high  among  the  fine 
art  publications  of  the  world. 

Perchance  of  greater  interest  to  foreign  travelers  than  the 
vemacuiar  press  are  the  uniquely  excellent  dailies  (and  week- 
lies) printed  in  English  (and  German).  Some  of  them  are  veri- 
table mines  of  information  about  the  country,  its  people  and 
institutions,  as  they  are  conducted  by  scholarly  men  vereecl 
equally  in  the  lore  of  the  East  and  the  affairs  of  Europe  and 
the  West.  Few  foreigners  know  the  highways  and  bywaj>'B  of 
Japan,  or  understand  the  people  better,  than  these:  editors, 
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and  few  individuals  have  wielded  so  powerful  an  influence  for 
Rood  in  the  progressive  upbuilding  of  the  present  Empire. 
While  apprising  foreigners  of  the  trend  of  the  undercurrent 
of  Japanese  thought,  they  perform  an  invaluable  work  for 
Japan  by  keeping  its  people  in  touch  daily  with  the  ideals  and 
progress  of  the  Occident.  Most  of  the  papers  were  founded 
about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  as  a  rule  each  p>088esse8 
characteristics  which  distinguishes  it  from  its  fellows.  These 
features  are  often  of  immediate  interest  to  visiting  strangers; 
conspicuous  among  them  are  the  foreign  cablegrams;  arriving 
and  sailing  dates  of  the  principal  steamships;  daily  rates  of 
exchange  ^f  direct  value  to  travelers  carrying  letters  of  credit, 
etc.);  the  whereabouts  (within  the  Empire)  of  tourists  (hotel 
lists,  etc.);  valuable  information  (advertisements  and  special 
data)  relating  to  the  different  hotels;  descriptions,  accompanied 
by  excellent  sketch  maps,  of  various  country  trips;  railway 
time-tables;  weather  reports;  and  many  minor  matters.  AU 
devote  some  space  to  daily  happenings  in  China  and  the 
Philippines.  Particularly  noteworthy  features  of  the  leading 
newspapers  are  the  Weekly  Editions,  which  contain  in  a 
condensed  form  the  political,  commercial,  financial,  and  gen- 
eral news,  and  which  are  adapted  for  mailing  abroad  ana  for 
filing  as  records  of  the  daily  progress  of  events.  The  usual 
Bubscription  rate  for  the  daily  papers  is  10  sen  for  a  single 
copy;  ¥1.50-2  a  month;  ¥12-24  a  year.  Postage  to  any  part 
of  Japan,  China,  or  Korea  (where  there  is  a  Japanese  P.O.), 
25  sen  extra  per  month;  to  other  points  in  the  Postal  Union, 
¥1 .50.  For  the  weekly  edition,  25-30  sen  a  copy;  ¥1  a  month, 
or  ¥10  per  annum.  Postage  in  Japan  50  sen  a  year  extra;  to 
Europe  or  America  ¥2-3  a  yr.  The  Directories  issued  by 
certain  of  the  papers  are  a  combination  of  year-book,  blue- 
book,  etc.,  and  contain  an  immense  amount  of  interesting 
information  relating  to  the  country.  Trustworthiness  and 
moderation  rather  than  sensationalism  are  sahent  features  of 
the  foreign  press  in  Japan. 

The  Japan  Chronicle,  the  leading  morning  daily  newspaper 
(printed  in  Kobe)  of  W.  Japan,  was  established  in  1868,  and 
is  noted  for  its  brilliant  editorials;  its  progressive,  altruistic, 
fearless  character;  and  as  a  splendid  type  of  dignified  British 
journalism  transplanted  to  alien  soil.  It  bears  practically  the 
same  relation  to  Japan  that  the  excellent  London  Standard  doea 
to  England,  or  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  to  New  Eng- 
land. Its  (Scotch)  editor  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  living 
Japanologists. 

The  Japan  Advertiser  is  printed  every  morning  in  T6ky5. 
and  is  a  typical  Uve,  hustUng,  newsy,  pithy,  adaptable,  ana 
resourceful  American  newspaper.  Its  management,  methods, 
and  ideals  are  American,  and  its  circulation  is  large  and  far- 
reaching.  Independent  and  aggreasive,  it  ia  a  power  in  the 
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|>U8iiiefl8  'WqM  and  represents  the  highest  tvpe  of  strictly 
X  American  joumaliBm  in  the  Fair  East.  It  stanos  for  tbe  i]lte^ 
estfl  of  f  ordgners  of  whatever  nationaiity.  or  oreed. 

The  Japan  TimeSy  also  published  ev^  mortdng  in  TCkyO, 
is  ably  edited  (on  American  lines),  by  McioBodd  Zvinoto  (& 
Japanese  graduate  of  a  well-known  American  University), 
who  in  turn  is  a  somewhat  striking  example  of  the  broad- 
mindedness  and  astonishing  adaptability  of  a  certain  type  of 
progressive  Japanese.  That  an  attractive  lunvspaper  should 
De  written  and  printed  in  practirally  faultless  English  by  a 
staff  of  Japanese  writers  and  printers  in  the  sometime  exclusive 
capital  of  the  old  Tycoons,  is  extraordinary  if  not  unique.  The 
Seoul  Press,  of  Seoul,  Korea,  is  perhaps  the  only  similar  case 
in  the  Far  East,  and  this  paper  was  also  established  by  Mr. 
Zumoto.  The  object  of  both  (semi-official)  papers  is  to  improve 
thiefri^ufly  relations  between  Japanese  and  foreigners,  and  to 
Enlighten  both  reciprocally  upon  tixe  undercurrent  of  thou|^ 
at  hottie  and  abroad. 

The  Japan  Gazette^  an  »idite,  independent^  noMenn^ 
tional,  thoroughly  Bntidh  newspaper,  founded  m  1867  and 
published  every  sutemoon  in  YoKohama,  is  of  unfailing  inter- 
est to  travelers.  The  Wednesday  and  Saturday  editions  con- 
tain, besides  the  usual  matter,  a  recapitulation  of  the  social 
doings  of  the  week  oi  the  foreigners  in  Japan.  It  is  an  accepted 
authority  on  all  matters  concerning  Nippon,  and  the  Japan 
Directory  (a  combination  of  cyclopirdia,  social  blue-book,  and 
directory  combined),  published  every  January  (700  pages, 
price  ¥5)  in  connection  with  it,  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  reference  book. 

The  Japan  Daily  Herald,  an  afternoon  newspaper  pub- 
hshed  also  at  Yokohama,  though  ably  edited  by  an  English 
journalist  widely  known  as  an  authonty  on  Japanese  applied 
art,  defoidfi  Gennan  (as  well  aa  Britidi  and  American)  islif* 
ests  in  the  Far  East.  Travders  will  often  filid  in  its  colunuMi 
valuable  information  relating  to  walking-trips  tbrou^  rural 
^apan,  as  well  as  expert  criticism  on  the  art  products  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  founded  in  1861,  and  is  in  consequence  one  of 
the  oldest  foreign  dailies  in  Japsji. 


The  Japan  Daily  MtH*  founded  in  1865  by  the  late  CapL 


T0lQr6,  is  known. far  and  wide  as  a  varuable  mirror  of  con- 
lemporaneous  Japanese  lustory.  It  is  of  sustained  interest  to 
the  student  of  art,  religion,  and  politics  in  Japan,  and  its 

weekly  summary  of  the  Japanese  religious  press  is  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Japanese.  Though  pro-Japanese  in  tone, 
it  is  read  by  ahnost  every  foreigner  in  the  Enl^ire  for  its 
brilliant  exposition  of  Japanese  thought.  The  Wbskjut  Ett- 
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TiON  is  a  review  of  Japanese  commerce,  politics,  literature, 
and  art. 

Other  journals  of  note  are  the  excellent  Kobe  Herald, 
mentioned  under  Kobe;  the  Nagasaki  Press;  the  Deutsch- 
Japan  Post  (published  weekly  in  Yokohama,  in  German) ;  the 
Far  East  (pubhahed  weekly  in  Toky5,  in  English) ;  the  Box  of 
Curios,  a  widely  known  and  popular  weekly  printed  at  Yoko- 
hama; and  the  various  literary,  religious,  commercial,  and 
other  publications  issued  by  the  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
of  Tokyo,  the  Liberal  News  Agency,  of  Tokyo,  etc.  The  Japan 
Magazine,  an  illustrated  monthly  published  (in  English)  at 
TSkyo,  costs  ¥5  a  year  ($3  gold  in  the  U.S.A.  and  12s.  in 
England). 

Geisha  (in  the  Tokyo  dialect  an  'accomplished  person'; 
geiko  and  maiko  in  the  Osaka  and  Kyoto  dialect)  bear  more  or 
less  the  same  relation  to  life  in  Japan  that  nau/c/i-girls  do  to 
that  of  India,  and  ballad-singers  to  China.  They  came  promi- 
nently into  vogue  during  the  9th  cent,  when  their  prototypes, 
the  shirabiyoshi,  or  'White-measure  Markers'  (so-callea 
because  they  appeared  originally  in  snow-white  robes,  carry- 
ing a  white-sheathed  sword  and  wearing  a  man's  head-dress) 
made  themselves  so  popular  at  the  Imperial  Court  that  the 
Emperor  Uda  '  took  one  of  them  to  his  arms,'  and  by  so  doing 
elevated  and  popularized  their  profession.  Their  influence  has 
always  been  powerful,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  1710,  dancing- 
girls  as  a  class  were  '  such  potent  perverters  of  good  morals 
that  the  authorities  endeavored  to  suppress  the  growing  evil 
by  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  dancing  under  penalty  of  expul- 
sion from  house  and  district.'  Despite  adverse  legislation  the 
geisha  throve  and  is  to-day  apparently  an  ineradicable  feature 
of  the  national  life.  Nearly  every  big  ward  in  T5ky6  has  its 
geisha  quarter  (geisha-niachi),  where  from  200  to  500  women 
are  visited  (usually  in  machiai,  or  assignation  houses)  by  all 
classes.  Says  an  authority: '  While  the  geisha  is  mistress  of  all 
the  seductive  arts,  seduction  is  not  necessarily  her  trade,  and 
whereas  she  never  forgets  to  be  a  lady,  she  takes  care  never 
to  be  mistaken  for  one.  Although  dancing  contributes  much 
to  her  grace  of  movement,  it  constitutes  only  a  minor  part  of 
her  professional  rdle.  This  she  may  tread  lawfully  by  purchas- 
ing a  special  license  in  addition  to  her  geisha  ticket,  or  she  may 
follow  it  in  secrecy  and  danger.  She  earns  hundreds  of  ijen 
monthly,  for  if  she  is  in  vogue,  she  has  invitations  to  "present 
her  face  "  at  many  reunions  on  the  same  day.  A  banquet  is 
considered  incomplete  without  geisha,  and  they  are  often  called 
in  to  enliven  a  simple  luncheon,  to  accompany  boating- 
parties,  etc'  —  Foreigners  usually  find  geisha  entertainments 
painfully  destitute  ol  interest  or  excitement.  The  women 
themselves  are  oft€n  not  only  deficient  in  good  looks,  but  som&- 
Umes  are  bad  dancers  as  well.  Though  they  do  not  lead  the 
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life  of  vestal  virgins,  coquettish  ardor  and  passion  rarely  show 
themselves  in  their  dances.  Occidentals  soon  tire  of  their 
pantomimic  evolutions,  their  falsetto  voices,  arid  their  doleful, 
recitative  singing,  and  one  is  rarely  willing  to  sit  through  a 
fleoond  performance.  In  his  somewhat  id»uized  deacriptioiDto 
of  life  in  Japan,  Mr.  LafeaMo  Heam  writes  0n  OHmpaei  cf 
UnfanntUar  Japan,  vol.  n,  p.  525  ei  seq.)*, 

*  NothiD^  is  more  ailent  than  the  begimiiiijg  of  a  Japanese  banquet;  and  no 
one,  except  a  native,  who  observes  the  opening  scene,  could  possibly  imagine 
the  tumultuous  ending.  The  robed  puosts  take  their  plares.  quite  noise- 
lessly, and  without  speech,  upon  the  kneelintf-cuahions.  The  lacquered 
servieeB  are  laid  upon  the  mattmg  before  them  by  maidens  whose  bare  feet 
make  no  sound.  For  a  while  there  is  only  smiling  and  flitting,  as  in  dreams. 
You  are  not  likely  to  hear  any  voices  from  without,  as  a  banqueting-house  is 
usually  secluded  from  the  street  bv  spacious  gardens.  At  last  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  host  or  provider,  breaks  the  hush  with  the. oonseerated  formula: 
O^omatau  degozarimasu  ga !  dozo  o-hashi !  whereat  all  present  bow  silently, 
take  up  their  chop-sticks,  and  fall  to.  But  haahit  deftly  used,  cannot  be 
heard  at  all.  The  maidens  pour  warm  sdbs  into  the  cup  of  each  guest  with* 
out  making  the  least  sound;  and  it  is  not  until  several  disho.s  have  beeD 
emptied,  and  several  cups  of  mke  absorbed,  that  tongues  are  loosened. 

*  Then,  all  at  once,  with  a  little  burst  of  laughter,  a  number  of  young  girlj 
enter,  make  the  customary  prostration  of  greeting,  glide  into  the  open  spaot 
between  the  rnnks  of  the  guests,  and  begin  to  serve  the  wine  with  a  grace 
and  dexterity  of  which  no  common  maid  is  capable.  They  are  pretty  \  they 
vn  elad  in  very  costly  robes  of  silk;  they  wre  girdled  like  queens;  and  the 
beautiful  dressed  hair  of  each  is  (ieeked  with  mock  flowers,  with  wonder- 
ful combs  and  pins,  and  with  curious  ornaments  of  gold.   They  greet  the 
stranger  as  if  they  had  alway  s  known  him ;  they  jest,  laugh,  and  utter  funny  i 
Uttle  cries.  These  are  the  geisha,  or  dancing-girls,  hired  for  the  bviquet* 
Snmifien,  or  native  guitars,  tinkle.  The  dancers  withdraw  to  a  clear  spaceat  i 
the  farther  end  of  the  banqueting-hall,  always  vast  enough  to  admit  of  maMf 
more  guests  tiian  ever  assemble  upon  oommon  oeoasioas.  Some  form  the  I 
orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  a  woman  of  uncertain  age;  there  are  several 
aamisen.  and  a  tiny  drum  played  by  a  child.  Others,  singly  or  in  pairs,  per-  i 
form  the  dance.   It  mav  oe  swift  or  menv,  consisting  wholly  of  graceful 
poitaiing,  —  two  girls  dancing  together  with  such  coincidence  of  slep  tad  i 
gMture  as  only  years  of  training  could  render  possible.  But  more  frequently 
U  is  rather  like  acting  than  like  what  we  Occidentals  call  dancing,  —  acting 
accompanied  with  extraordinary  waving  of  sleeves  and  fans,  and  with  a  play 
of  eyes  and  features,  sweet,  subtle,  subdtied,  wholly  Oriental.    There  are  I 
more  voluptuous  dances  known  to  geieha,  but  upon  ordinary  occasions  and 
before  refined  audiences  they  portray  beautiful  old  Japanese  traditions,  like 
the  legend  of  the  fisher  Urashima  (p.  cclix),  beloved  by  the  Sea  Qod*s  daugh- 
ter: and  at  intervals  they  sing  ancient  Chinese  poems,  expressing  a  natural  I 
emotion  with  delicious  vividness  by  a  few  exquisite  words.  And  always  i 
they  pour  the  wine,  —  that  warm,  pale  yellow,  drowsy  wine  which  fills  the  I 
veins  with  soft  contentment,  niakinj:  a  faint  sense  of  ecstasj',  through  which, 
as  through  some  poppied  sleep,  the  commonplace  becomes  wondrous  and  1 
blisif  ttlf  and  the  ffeitha  Maids  of  Paradise,  and  the  world  much  sweeter  than.  | 
fal  the  natural  order  of  things,  it  could  ever  possibly  be.  i 

*The  banquet,  at  first  so  silent,  slowly  changes  to  a  merry  tumult.  The 
company  breaks  ranks,  forms  groups;  and  from  group  to  group  the  girls  pasi, 
laughing,  prattling,  —  still  pouring  soJee  into  the  cups  which  are  being  es* 
changcfl  (as  compliments  between  guests  and  friends)  and  emptied  with  low  I 
bows.  Men  begin  to  sing  old  samurai  songs,  old  Chinese  poems.  One  or  two  | 
•oven  dfttoe.  A  oMha  tueks  her  robe  well  up  to  her  knees;  and  the  •afRtsiii|l 
.jtrikee  up  the  quick  melody,  Kompira  fune-fune.   As  the  music  plays  sh^l 
begins  to  run  Ugntly  and  swiftly  in  a  figure  of  8,  and  a  young  man,  carr>'ing  j 
a  sake  bottle  and  cup,  also  runs  in  the  same  figure  of  8.  If  the  two  meet  onL 
ft  line,  the  one  through  whose  error  the  meeting  happaiit  most  drink  a  cup  of  1 
-eoAii  XhoaiiMbteomeftquiokerMid9tiiokor«ndtMriiiiiim^ 
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iiiler«for  thmr  mmt  Icsep  time  to  the  melody;  and  the  gtitha  wine.  In  aii- 
oweriMHrtof  tiie  room,  guests  and  geisha  are  playing  ken.  They  sing  aa  they 
play,  facing  each  other,  and  clap  their  hands,  and  Hing  out  their  fingers  at 
intervals  with  little  cries;  and  the  samisen  keep  time.  Now,  to  play  ken  with 
a  geisha  r^uires  a  perfectly  cool  head,  a  quick  eye  and  muco  practi(^.  fitav- 
ing  been  trained  from  childhood  to  play  all  kinds  of  ken  —  and  there  are 
many  —  she  generally  loeea  only  for  poUteneas,  when  she  loses  at  all.  The 
■BIS  of  the  most  ootniwon  k0n  are  a  Man«  a  Fox,  and  a  Gun.  If  the  geiaha 
makes  the  sign  of  the  Gun,  you  must  instantly,  and  in  exact  time  to  the 
music,  make  the  sign  of  the  Fox,  who  cannot  use  the  Gun.  For  if  you  make 
the  sign  of  the  Man,  then  she  will  answer  with  the  sign  of  the  Fox,  who  can 
demive  the  Man,  and  she  loses.  And  if  she  makes  the  sign  of  the  Fox  firsts 
then  you  should  make  the  sign  of  the  Gun,  by  which  the  Fox  can  be  killed. 
But  all  the  while  you  must  watch  her  bright  eyes  and  supple  hands.  These 
are  pretty,  and  if  yoa  suffer  yourself,  just  for  one  (raction  of  a  seeood*  to 
ttink  how  pretty  they  are,  you  are  bewitched  and  vanquished. 

'Notwithstanding  aU  this  apparent  comradeship,  a  certain  rigid  decorum 
between  guest  and  ^eisfta  is  invariably  preserved  at  a  Japanese  banquet. 
Btnmver  flushed  with  wine  a  guest  may  become,  you  wul  never  see  him 
attempt  to  caress  a  girl;  he  never  forgets  that  she  appears  at  the  festivities 
oofy  as  a  human  flower,  to  be  looked  at,  not  to  be  touched.  The  familiarity 
.  which  fordusn  tourists  in  Japan  frequently  permit  themselves  with  geisfui 
or  with  waiter-girls,  though  endured  with  sniilinK  patience,  is  really  much 
disliked,  and  considered  by  native  observers  an  evidence  of  extreme,  vulgar- 
ity.^ For  a  time  the  merriment  grows;  but  as  midnight  draws  near,  the  guests 
bepn  to  ^p  away,  one  by  one,  unnoticed.  Then  the  din  gradually  dies  down, 
the  music  stops;  and  at  last  the  geisha,  having  escorted  the  last  of  the  feast- 
ers  to  the  door,  with  laughing  cries  of  Sayonara,  can  sit  down  alone  to 
biesk  their  long  fast  in  the  deserted  halL 

'  The  geisha  is  only  what  she  has  been  made  in  answer  to  foolish  human 
desire  for  the  illusion  of  love  mixed  with  youth  and  grace,  but  without  re- 
grets or  responsibilities :  wherefore  she  has  been  taught,  besides  A^.  to  play 
sthsarts.  Mow,  the  eternal  law  is  tibat  people  may  play  with  impunity 
any  game  in  this  unhappy  world  except  three,  which  are  called  Life,  Love, 
and  Death.  Those  the  gods  have  reserved  to  themselves,  because  nobody 
ebe  ssn  lenm  to  play  them  without  doing  misehief*  Therefore,  to  play  with 
ttfeuAaamr  game  mora  serious  than  A»a,  or  at  least  00,  is  diapleasmg  tft  thf 
gods.' 

Beggars  (kojiki)  are  relatively  scarce  in  Japan,  as  there  ia 
usually  work  for  all  and  all  are  generally  willing  to  work.  A 
few  slinking,  wheedling  mendicants  congregate  about  the 
temples  of  the  large  cities  and  at  popular  resorts,  but  they  are 
never  as  importunate  as  the  foreign  beach-combers  of  Yoko- 
hama —  frowsy  jetsam  who  make  a  business  of  imposing  upon 
the  charitably  disposed  and  by  means  of  hard-luck  tales  secure 
enough  each  day  to  keep  them  supplied  with  vitriolic  grog. 
Strangers  are  warned  against  the  wiles  of  the  foreign  sailor  who 
iiiit  'last  Mb  ship/  etc.,  and  wlu>  in  radity  k  an  old  resident  of 
tiie  locality.  The  local  cliaiities  and  tibe  Salvation  Anny  look 
otttandearefbirtbe  worthy  poor,  and  visitors  can  Kelp  them  in 
their  ncUe  and  sdf-eacrifidng  work  by  contributions  of  cash. 

Thifltw  (dorcbo;  musubito,  etc*)  are  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
cad  140<odd  prisons  of  the  Empire  receive  each  year 
upmfld  cf  18|00Q  persons  convicted  of  thefts  of  property.  The 
JApsttcse  ptoveifo:  Hin  mm^  dm  $urUf  'Povwtv  makes  a 
OMifaillia  (and  thievish)  /  no  doubt  has  much. to  do  with  the 
n^pbl  growth  of  crime,  for  untold  thousands  of  the  pooreic 
ilUMMlifab  in  aifinaneial  eeoiw,  ea'almoet  intolerable  bucd^i- 
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Aa  a  tBfie  the  nation    lumest.  The  trsvder  from  tbow  La^ 

countries,  where  only  the  atmosphere  can  be  left  out  of  doors 
wiUi  impunityi  marvels  at  the  host  of  attractive  things  strewn 
aorosB  we  open  diop-^ronts  and  in  the  Btreeta  of  Japanese 

towns,  as  well  as  at  the  apparent  carelessness  with  which 
money  and  valuable  objects  are  left  unprotected.  While  for- 
eigners have  hitherto  been  more  or  less  neglected  by  <he 
dorobd,  they  now  have  to  be  on  their  guard  against  them, 

Cicularlv  the  pickpockets  (suri),  as  this  light-fingered  gentry 
learned  that  foreign  pockets  arc  usually  more  opulent  and 
get-at-able  then  th^e  native  kakushi,  and  special  attention  is 
being  accorded  them.  Hotel  thefts  are  rare.  The  wily  Nip- 
ponese thief  prefers  generally  to  pick  a  pocket  in  a  crowded 
car  or  thoroi^fare,  or  to  obtain  money  by  some  subtle  ni8S 
rather  than  to  risk  his  precious  neck  by  a  burglarious  opera* 
tion ;  or  to  steal  openly  and  run  for  it.  Geisha  are  at  the  bottom 
of  many  breachee  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  young  men  in ' 
Japan.  —  The  Japanese  police  are  amazingly  efficient  in 
lo(  atitjjj;  stolon  tliinga,  ana  by  reporting  a  loSvS  prornptly  to 
police  headquarters,  one  stands  an  ezcelWt  chance  of  lecov- 
flring  the  goods. 

V.  Jujutstt.  Wrestling.  Haraldii.  Tattooing. 

Jfljutsu  nr  Judo  fpron.  jcw-jnnts^  ji-w-doh'),  pprhaps  one 
of  the  most  subtle  and  unique  of  the  Oriental  sciences,  is  pep* 
ular  among  Japanese,  bv  whom  it  is  extensively  praetiCM. 
Complete  self-control  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  physics  as 
related  to  the  human  body  are  its  prominent  characteriatics. 
Posseesed  of  it  a  jujutsu  expert  (jUjulsuka)  is  usually  able  to 
win  in  very  unequal  physical  contests  and  to  overpower  an 
opponent  of  considerably  greater  muscular  strengtn.  While 
it  DM  its  nearest  analogue  in  wrestling,  it  is  of  much  greater 
refinement  and  potency;  the  stratagem  of  causing  the 
aggressor  to  injure  himself,  in  direct  proportion  to  his  loss  of 
self-command  and  to  the  force  exerted  hy  him,  is  frequently 
employed.  Historians  disagree  as  to  its  origin.  Some  believe  it 
was  known  in  mythological  times  and  was  used  by  crafty  gods 
one  against  the  other.  It  gradually  came  into  prominence  in 
Japan  about  3  centuries  a^o.  According  to  the  records  of  one 
popular  school  of  the  art,  m  the  10th  cent,  a  leamni  physicist, 
AHvama  Shirobci  of  TTirato  fm  KyOrfiQ),  in  order  to  add  to  his 
knowledge,  went  to  China.  Tt^fe^  during  a  three  years'  course 
of  study,  he  learned  some  spcdd  trieksm  a Chineee  system  of 
boxing  rnlled  (by  the  Japanese)  hakuda.  In  this  Confucian 
game  striking  and  kicking  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
employed  to  disable  an  aovtrasaiy.  On  his  return  to  Japan 
Shirobei  taught  this  system,  but  as  it  was  neither  scientific  nor 
es^tensive,  ita  vogue  soon  lapsed.  Thereupon  be  set  about  its 
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elaboration.  Being  a  Shinto  devotee  he  repaired  to  the  cele- 
brated shrine  of  Tenjin,  at  Dazaifu,  in  Chikuzen  Province, 
where  he  prayed  earnestly,  fasted  rigorously,  and  meditatea 
long  and  deeply.  Toward  the  end  of  a  trying  fast,  he  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep  and  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  tali  pine  and  a  willow 
tree  defenaing  themselves  against  a  great  snowstorm.  The 
former  put  forth  its  great  strength  and  resisted  the  weight  of  the 
snow  on  its  branches,  only  to  have  them  broken.  The  willow 
branches,  being  both  supple  and  pliant,  bent  far  enough 
beneath  the  weight  to  permit  it  to  slip  off,  then  sprang  back 
to  position  UDhuTt 

ReaHnng  that  an  important  semt  —  tbat  of  apparently 
yidding.  but  in  reality  wiming,  by  pliancy —  had  been 
revealed  to  him,  the  student  woriced  upon  the  system  untQ  he 
had  developed  more  than  300  tocks,  which  he  taught  in  a 
>1  called  by  him  Yo  SkimrfyU^  or  'Spirit  of  the  Willow* 


1 

alightly  different  systems  were  taught,  under  the  name  of  the 

Tenjin  Shin  yo  ryU;  so-called  from  the  shrine  where  the  secret 
was  revealed.  In  time  other  schools  became  known  aajUjtUsu 
(the  nearest  English  equivalent  of  which  is  the  *  art  of  pliancy) 
taijutsu  body -axt ') f  yawara  C gentle-art'),  etc.;  but  all  had 
for  their  fundamental  principle  the  substitution  of  craftiness 
for  strength,  the  crippling  of  an  adversary  by  deflecting  his 
own  strength  against  him,  and  of  winning  by  ostensibly  yield- 
ing. For  many  years  the  science  was  the  predilection  of  the 
warUke  samurai.  In  their  hours  of  leisure  and  practice  they 
developed  it  to  a  high  degree,  passing  its  secrets  down  to 
posterity.  With  the  abolition  of  feudalism^  jUjulau  shared  the 
ute  of  many  medisval  thmgs  and  fell  mto  detiadenoe.  In 
1882|  Prqf*  Jigtm  Kano,  an  eminent  edueationist  «sd  at 
present  m  greatest  living  exponent  cijUjutsUf  revived  it,  and 
after  yean  of  study  began  to  teach  it  to  young  Japanese* 
Elaborating  and  advancing  it  to  an  extent  undreamed-of  in 
feudal  times,  and  eallaitt  it  bv  the  name  jvdd  Cprinoifde/  or 
'doctrine'  of  pliancy;  by  which  name  it  is  now  commonly 
known),  he  succeeded  in  establishing  scores  of  schools  through- 
out the  Japanese  Empire,  as  well  as  awakening  a  watld^mde 
interest  in  the  singular  art. 

The  advanced  system  of  judo  embodies  the  best  qualities  of 
the  numerous  other  systems  supplemented  by  a  scientific 
appUcation  of  psychology  and  physical  dynamics  wanting  in 
its  earlier  development.  Its  highest  secrets  (which  are  pos- 
sessed by  only  a  very  few)  are  entrusted  only  to  those  of  known 
integrity  and  morality,  for  its  possibilities  are  too  lethal  to  be 
entrusted  to  ignorant  hands.  A  master  of  this  dangerous 
science,  which  '  starts  from  the  mathematical  principle  that  the 
stability  of  a  body  is  destroyed  so  soon  as  the  vertical  Ime 
PUmg  through  its  center  of  gravity  falls  outside  its  base/  is 
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to  be  able,  by  Blight  premire,  to  paralyze  an  _  _ 
limbs  (by  applying  a  *break^  pressure '  to  them),  to  dido* 
cate  a  bcnie,  twist  a  nraacle,  or  to  render  one  unconscious ;  thm, 

by  another  application  of  skill  (n  rrsiiscitate  fhv  disabled  one. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  most  vital  and  vulnerable  parts 
of  the  human  body  is  no  doubt  the  secret  of  this  power.  The 
course  of  jitdo  exercises  includes  manoeuyers  so  many  and  so 
variously  executed  that  to  att^'mpt  a  description  of  them  would  1 
serve  merely  to  bewilder  the  li  ;  iler.  The  most  celebrated  , 
8ch(M)l  in  Japan  is  that  of  Pro/,  Kano,  the  Kddo-  Kwan  at 
Sakashitamachi  11 4,  Koishikaworku,  Tokyo.  The  largest 
exerei8e>room  (where  strangers  may  see  j^iittu  practioea)  is 
at  Shimotmnizakn-cho  IS,  Kouhikaworku,  Tokyo.  Classes  are 
held  between  3  and  0  r.M.  on  week  days,  and  between  8  and  12 
A.M.  on  Sundays;  but  the  visitor  will  not  always  witness  the 
best  exercises  at  these  times.  To  inculcate  stoicism  and  tenac- 
ity of  purpose  students  (a  number  of  whom  are  women)  are 
required  to  attend  the  school  at  4  a.m.  (cUusses  arc  held  till  7 
A.M.)  duxing  the  coldest  i^riod  of  the  year  at  Tokyo  —  usually 
•bout  30  days  in  Jan.-Feb.  The  same  principle  is  applied 
during  tho  noon  lirur?  of  the  hottest  summer  days.  The  enthu-  ' 
aiai^c  young  Japanese  zealously  abide  by  these  severe 
monastic  rules,  sinoe  those  who  nave  successfully  whhstood 
the  ordeal  are  given  certifif"it(>s  f^reatly  prized,  as  indicating  \ 
success  in  other  undertakings)  certifying  to  their  physical  aad 
mental  fitness. 

From  150  to  300  le&qons  of  1  hr.  a  week,  or  a  period  of  exer- 
cise covering  from  3  to  5  yrs.,  are  necessary  for  an  avenige 
pecson  to  acquire  a  fairly  intimato  knowledge  of  the  art.  An 
earnest  student  can  get  a  valuable  working  knowlcdfrp  in  libout 
30  lessons  if  he  takes  these  from  a  special,  indi\q(lual  teacher. 
GooditiouA  sad  eosts  vary  widely.  It  might  be  said  1 1  : 1 1  t  here 
are  two  ways  open  for  a  foreigner  to  learn  jujutm.  The  first 
is  to  attend  the  regular  school  along  with  the  native  utudents, 
who  are  taught  en  masae.  Being  practically  headquarters  of 
the  science  in  Jairan,  the  Kcmo  school  is  considered  of  such 
great  public  utility  that  it  is  suppwted  by  endowments.  The 
cost  i*j  the  student  is  therel)y  reduced  to  an  entrance  fee  of  2 
yen  and  a  nominal  charge  of  30  sen  (I5c.  VM.  money)  a  noonth 
for  the  use  of  the  sehoolrooans.  Any  one  can  attend  who  will 
promise  to  ol  *  \'  ihe  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 
The  instructors  are  all  Japanese.  A  special,  Enghsh-epealdng 
teacher  employed  to  devote  lus  time  to  a  single  foreign  student 
would  cost  from  50  i;en  to  5  yen  an  hr.  depending  upon  whether 
a  private  room  were  desired;  upon  how  deeply  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  judd  the  teacher  might  be;  whether  the  pupil 
would  want  to  name  the  hrs.  devoted  to  him,  and  so  forth. 
At  the  higher  price  the  learner  could  take  as  many  lessons  a 
week  as  he  could  assimilate.  Under  favorable  conditions  tbt 
right  kind  of  a  teacher  could  be  had  for  from  1  to  3  vei^.  . .  ^  ^  GoogI 
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Students  are  either  Kraduates  {ifiidamha,  or  'those  with 
grades  '),  and  under-graduatcs  {mndanaha,  or  'those  without 
grades  ').  The  latter  are  divided  into  6  classes;  the  former  into 
10.  The  master  mentally  estimates  the  student's  attainments, 
and  when  he  has  gauged  his  power  of  self-control,  he  decides  in 
his  own  mind  how  many  degrees,  so  to  speak,  he  may  receive. 
The  terrific  power  of  mlvanced  judo  is  said  to  make  this  neces- 
sary. Whosoever  has  reached  the  6th  grade  in  the  graduate 
class  is  considered  to  have  attained  to  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
otlge  of  the  physical  side  of  the  art.  Not  until  he  acquires  the 
10th,  or  last,  degree,  is  hestshihan  (mast^jr,  or 'model  teacher'). 
Many  jujuLsuisls  call  themselves  shihan  who  are  not  really 
such.  The  highest  rank  (open  to  all)  acquired  by  any  foreigner 
from  the  Kano  School  is  the  first  in  the  graduate  course,  and 
this  degree  is  held  by  but  4  men  —  2  of  whom  live  in  Tokyo. 
Many  of  the  Japanese  police,  and  not  a  few  miUtary  men, 
know  something  of  judo.  A  smattering  of  it  often  enables  a 
slight  man  to  subjugate  a  powerful  aggreKst)r.  The  object  of 
jvdo  is  threefold;  it  teaches  methods  of  self-defense,  it  imparts 
mental  poise  and  a  high  sense  of  self-discipline,  and  it  gives  its 
possessor  a  greater  control  over  the  muscles  of  the  lx>dy  than  is 
jierhaps  possible  in  any  other  system  of  physical  culture.  — • 
Consiilt  the  various  monographs  (in  the  vernacular ;  an  Eng- 
lish translation  is  in  preparation)  by  Prof.  Kano.  The  Fighting 
Spirit  of  Japan,  by  E.  J.  Harrison  (I^ondon,  1912). 

Wrestling  (sumo)  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Japanese 
sports,  ami  the  bouts  held  in  Tokyo  in  Jan.  (usually  from  the 
12th  to  the  22d)  and  May  of  each  year  arouse  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  baseball  does  in  the  U.S.A.  Legend  traces  the  practice 
to  one  Kehaya  (nicknamed  the  'quick-kicker'),  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary strength,  who  lived  at  Toma,  in  Yamato  Pro- 
vince about  B.C.  23.  His  pride  in  his  muscle  became  known 
to  the  Emperor  Suinin,  who  sent  for  .Wotni-no-Sukune,  a 
strong  man  of  Izumo;  the  two  wrestled  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  Sukunc'a  attacks  were  so  rude  that  Kehaya 
died  on  the  spot  from  the  injuries  received.  Posterity  refers  to 
this  as  the  first  recorded  wrestling-match ;  the  place  in  Yamato 
still  known  by  the  name  Koshi-orida,  or  '  hip-breaking  field,' 
is  said  to  mark  the  place  where  Kehaya  lived.  Suknne  is 
regarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  wrestlers,  and  shrines  stand 
to  his  memory.  In  a.d.  809,  the  Emjnror  Heijd  ordered  men 
of  strength  to  be  sent  to  the  Imi>eriiil  Court  from  all  parts  of 
the  realm.  His  successor  established  a  special  dept.  for  the 
management  of  palcstral  affairs,  and  in  834  the  Mikado 
Nininiyd  ordered  that  wrestling  should  be  encouragetl  as  an 
hnportant  military  accomplishment  .  The  first  public  matchra 
{haLsu-zumo)  on  record  in  Yetlo  took  place  in  10,32;  though 
several  times  prohibited  by  the  authorities,  the  bouts  grew  in 
importance  and  frequency,  and  about  1820  the  temple  inclo- 
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sure  of  Eko-in  (p.  231)  became  ihe  established  center  of  the 
annual  exhibitions.  Ancientl:/  wrestlers  were  classified  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  skUl,  and  competing  squads  were  called  '  right  aad 
left'  sides.  The  jn^sent  clussihration  of  '  Eastern  and  Westr 
em  Caiiips'  dates  from  Tukitgawa  times  and  is  believed  to 
cepresent  the  E.  and  W.  provinces  respectivriy.  The  men  on 
each  side  are  of  5  grades,  those  of  the  highest  rank  being  called 
Ozeki.  When  one  of  these  leaders  in  either  camp  defeats  his 
rival  and  stands  without  a  peer,  he  is  ranked  as  HinuuikiSlA 
kaisan  ('universal  champion')  and  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
miich-coveted  Yokozuna,  or  rope-belt  of  bleached  hemp 
originally  conferred  upon  champion  wreetlen  by^  a  noble 
family  in  Kyoto.  Since  Akashi  Shiganosuke  received  this 
honor  first  in  1624  less  than  a  score  of  men  have  worn  the 
championship  belt.  Prior  to  1868  wrestlers  enjoyed  privileges 
almoet  as  great  as  those  of  tamurai,  to  whom  they  were  next  in 
miUtary  rank.  Their  treatment  was  in  marked  oontrost  to 
that  of  actors,  who  were  referred  to  as '  rivi  rsidf  beggars,'  and 
who  were  compelled  when  traveling  to  hide  their  f  acee  in  deep 
wiekwbats. 

There  are  48  recognized  hands  (te)  or  grips;  classified  into 
throwing,  srappling,  twisting,  bending,  etc.;  each  with  12 sub- 
methods  of  wnich  wrestlers  may  avail  themselves  to  overcome 

an  opponent;  besides  certain  indi\ndual  kinks  known  to  some 
of  them.  Wherever  a  man  is  able  to  use  a  hand  in  a  dangerous 
fashion,  such,  for  instanoej  as  slapping  an  antagonist  (permit* 
ted)  in  the  fuee  with  sufficient  violence  as  to  disable  him,  he  ia 
forbidden  to  ubc  it,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  a  legitimate  one. 
.  As  the  men  wrestle  in  an  almost  nude  state,  good  holds  am 
hard  to  get;  the  best  are  made  possible  by  the  loin-cloth,  or 
mawashi,  a  8i)ecies  of  long  belt  which  goes  several  times  round 
the  waist.  The;  rich  and  costly  damask  apron  (often  beauti- 
fully embroidered  in  gold  and  silver)  worn  by  wrestlers  during 
the  preliminary  ceremonies  —  and  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  them  that  the  silken  ca'pa  does  to  the  cspada  in  a  bull- 
fight—  is  removed  when  the  wrestling  begins.  From  early 
monung  on  the  day  preceding  wrestling-matches,  drums  are 
beaten  in  5  quarters  of  the  city,  to  announce  to  lovers  of  the 
sport  that  the  bouts  are  to  be  iieid  on  the  following  day. 

Wrestlers  in  Japan  are  as  unmistakable  as  bull-fighten  in  a 
Spanish  country.  They  arc  iinincn.scly  heavy,  glauiator-like, 
beefv  men.  sometimes  weighing  3(X>-350  lbs.  and  standing 
heafd  and  snouldera  above  the  average  native.  It  is  said  that 
they  observe  no  special  regimen  in  their  diet,  other  than  that 
they  eat  two  or  three  times  as  much  meat  as  the  ordinary 
native  and  drink  considerably  more  take  than  the  average  man. 
In  size  and  muscnilar  development  they  are  abnormal ;  but  some 
do  not  approach  the  normal  in  intelligence.  One  who  aspires 
to  become  »  wietUer  must  apply  to  a  to^tiiyari  (or  sum^ 
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doshiuori)  —  a  man  who  has  retired  from  the  ring  and  who 
takes  part  in  the  management  or  supervision  of  wrestlers. 
CoDsidmbld  bard  work  ia  neoowaxy  before  the  is  admitted 
to  tiie  gmtt  wiestUng  arenaa  in  TGky5;  wbere^  if  be  is  stong 
and  profioiant,  be  may  be  allowed  to  wiesuo  early  in  tbe 
monung  (of  wrestling  davs)  before  the  regular  matdies  take 
place.  One  who  wins  ma  bout  is  butted  against  a  second  oppo* 
nent,  and  if  he  wins  twice  consecutively  be  reomves  a  mark. 
On  the  4tby  7th,  ancf  10th  days  of  tbe  great  matches  these 
marks  are  counted,  and  by  their  number  the  aspirant's  position 
is  fixed.  If  he  has  sufficient  marks,  he  becomes  a  regular 
wrestler.  The  salaries  of  the  best  men  are  astonishingly  small; 
the  champion  receiving  about  100  yen  for  his  10  days'  work. 
The  honor,  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  the  smiles,  and  the  gifts 
which  the  geisha  fling  into  the  ring  in  their  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  appeal  strongly  to  the  men,  some  of  whom  have 
patrons  whose  mimificence  adds  to  their  meager  pay.  There 
are  upward  of  a  thousand  wrestlers  in  Tokyo  under  the  control 
of  the  Tokyo  Wrestling  Association.  The  contests  are  held  in 
the  KoktLgikwaUy  next  to  the  Ek<hin  Temple,  and  at  the  newer 
pavilion  of  the  same  name  in  A9akma  Park.  Twenty-four 
mm  from  the  E.  and  a  like  number  from  the  W.  Camp  comr 
pete  fw  honoia.  The  practlcaUy  continuous  performanoeumi* 
anybegin8at4A.M.asKilasts  till6p.ii.  The  admission  ranf^ 
fmm  SO  den  (gaUery )  to  ¥4  for  a  chair,  and  ¥14  for  a  box  wbidi 
win  seat  5  persons.  The  arena  is  raiaed  a  trifle  above  the 
croimd  and  is  aomethnes  shaded  by  a  canopy  suf^rted  by 
i  posts,  one  with  a  grem  hand  wound  round  its  upper  part, 
another  red,  a  3d  white,  and  a  4th  black,  —  83niibouc  oi  the 
4  seasons.  A  purple  curtain  adorned  with  figures  of  white 
plum  blossoms  envelops  the  upper  part  of  the  posts.  The  old 
custom  required  that  within  the  4  pillars,  2  concentric  circles 
of  rice-bags  be  placed,  the  inner  line  forming  the  ring  —  about 
12  ft.  in  diameter.  Close  at  hand  are  small  pails  of  water,  some 
paper,  and  salt;  the  former  revives  the  flagging  spirits,  and  is 
said  to  be  emblematic  of  the  water  which  is  given  to  the  dying 
(as  wrestlers  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  death).  The 
paper  ia  used  for  wiping  the  face,  and  the  salt  for  purifying  tlie 
arena.  A  referee  selected  from  among  the  Toshiyori  sits  at 
mh  pillar,  tte  wrestlera  mt  on  tiie  E.  and  W.  mdea  of  tbe  ring 
awaitmg  tnehr  turn,  and  the  umpire  generally  stands  on  tbe 
N.  side,  and  faces  o.  as  he  pronounces  results.  Early  in  the 
morning  before  wrestling  begins,  water  is  sprinkled  over  the 
arena  to  sanctify  it;  rice  is  offered,  and  prayers  are  made  to 
the  codSi  particularly  to  N(mi'Wh8vkune^  a  shrine  dedicated 
to  whom  \^  usually  to  be  found  near  wrestling-halls.  When  the 
matches  begin  the  contestants  and  the  referees  sit  on  both 
sides  of  the  arena,  while  the  caller-out  (yobidashi)  romcs  for- 
ward with  a  fan  in  hia  band  and  announces  the  names  of  Uie 
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wrestlers.  The  umpire  makes  a  similar  announcement,  and 
two  matched  men  come  into  the  arena  from  either  side.  Each 
turns  a  pillar  on  his  side,  then  resting  a  hand  on  each  knee, 
raises  his  legs  wide,  one  after  the  other,  in  a  half-sitting  posture 
and  stamps  on  the  ground  5  times.  Those  above  a  certain 
rank  face  each  other  sitting  on  their  heels,  and  clap  their  hands 
and  stretch  their  arms  as  a  sign  that  they  will  abide  by  the 
umpire's  decision  and  will  bear  their  antagonists  no  malice, 
whatever  the  result  may  be.  As  they  Mose  in  and  face  each 
other,  the  umpire  stands  by  them  with  his  fan  in  his  hand.  If 
a  wrestler  attempts  to  tussle  before  the  other  is  ready,  the 
latter  tells  him  to  wait.  The  delays  are  sometimes  made  on 
the  principle  that  by  so  doing  one  can  wear  a  competitor  out. 
The  wrestler  is  defeated  if  he  is  thrown  by  his  opponent;  if  his 
foot  crosses  the  inner  ring;  or  his  hand  or  knee  touches  the 
ground.  Some  gain  a  victory  by  suddenly  springing  upon  the 
adversary;  others  by  sheer  weight,  by  lifting  him  and  dropping 
him  out  of  the  rin^,  by  pushing  him  down,  dodging,  tripping, 
and  by  other  unscientific  moves.  The  men  stop  frequently  to 
take  a  drink  of  water,  wipe  faces  with  the  bits  of  paper,  and 
throw  pinches  of  salt  into  the  ring.  When  a  wrestler  is  victori- 
ous he  squats  on  his  side  of  the  ring  while  the  umpire  points 
his  fan  at  him  and  pronounces  his  name.  The  vanquished 
leave  the  ring  without  ceremony.  The  matches  begin  with  the 
lowest  class,  and  rise  gradually  to  the  highest.  When  the 
Tokyo  bouts  are  ended,  the  victors  leave  for  a  starring  tour 
of  the  provinces.  Advertisements  of  coming  events  are 
inserted  m  the  newspapers  printed  in  English. 

Harakiri  (pron.  hah-rah-key'-rec)  or  (more  politely)  $e]h 
puku  (' belly-cut ')»  a  method  of  suicide  believed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  Old  Japan,  is  not  widely  popular  at  present.  It  came 
into  practice  among  the  samurai  dunng  the  early  years  of  the 
military  domination  (of  the  Ashikaga),  and  replaced  the  more 
ancient  form  of  suicide  by  strangulation.  The  military  cus- 
tom of  permitting  a  vanquished  samurai  to  p<»rform  harafriri 
rather  than  endure  the  shame  of  execution  or  disgrace,  appears 
to  have  been  generally  established  about  the  clo^  of  the  15th 
cent.  Afterwards  it  became  the  recognized  duty  of  such  a  one 
to  kill  himself  at  the  word  of  command.  'All  samurai  were 
subject  to  this  disciplinary  law,  even  lords  of  provinces;  and 
in  samurai  families,  children  of  both  sexes  were  trained  how  to 

f)erform  suicide  whenever  personal  honor  or  the  will  of  a  liege- 
ord,  might  require  it.'  Women  performed  jigai,  which  con- 
sisted of  piercing  the  throat  with  a  dagger  so  as  to  sever  the 
arteries  by  a  single  thrust.  Where  two  persons  die  together,  by 
mutual  consent,  the  act  is  referred  to  as  j^wfthi.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  suicide  of  this  kind  in  modern  times  was  that 
of  General  Count  and  Countess  Nogi,  who  killed  themselves 
with  dramatic  punctiliousness  at  their  residence  in  Tokyo, 
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Sept.  13,  1912,  BO  that  the  Count  might  follow  his  master,  the 
dead  Emperor  Mulsiihilo,  to  the  other  world. 

A  typical  case  of  peculiar  interest  to  foreieners  is  described 
in  Mtlford's  Tales  of  Old  Japan.  '  The  condemned  man  was 
Taki  Zenzaburd,  an  officer  of  the  Prince  of  Bizen,  who  K^-ve 
the  order  to  fire  upon  the  foreign  settlement  at  Hy5go  (Kobe) 
in  Feb.,  1868.  The  ceremony,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
Mikado  himself,  took  place  at  10.30  p.m.  in  the  Seifukuji,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Satsuma  troops  at  Hyogo.  A  witness  was 
sent  from  each  of  the  foreign  legations.  From  the  ceiling  of  the 
high  roof  of  the  dark  hall  of  the  temple  support^l  by  dark 
pillars  of  wood  hung  a  profusion  of  gilt  lamps  and  ornaments 
peculiar  to  Buddhist  temples.  In  front  of  the  high  altar,  where 
the  floor,  covered  with  beautiful  white  mats,  is  raised  some  3  or 
4  in.  from  the  ground,  was  laid  a  rug  of  scarlet  felt.  Tall 
candles  placed  at  regular  intervals  gave  out  a  dim  mysterious 
light,  just  suflBcient  to  let  all  the  proceedings  be  seen.  The  7 
Japanese  took  their  places  on  the  left  of  the  raised  floor,  the 
7  foreigners  on  the  right.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  of 
anxious  suspense,  Taki  Zetizaburd,  a  stalwart  man,  32  years  of 
age,  with  a  noble  air,  walked  into  the  hall  attired  in  his  dress 
of  ceremony,  with  the  peculiar  hempen-cloth  wings  which  are 
worn  on  great  occasions.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  kaishaku 
and  3  officers,  who  wore  the  yimboori  or  war  surcoat  with  gold- 
tissue  facings.  The  word  kaishaku,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
one  to  which  our  word  "  executioner"  is  no  equivalent  term. 
The  office  is  that  of  a  gentleman:  in  many  cases  it  is  performed 
by  a  kinsman  or  friend  of  the  condemned,  and  the  relation 
between  them  is  rather  that  of  principal  and  second  than  that 
of  victim  and  executioner.  In  this  instance  the  kavshaku  was 
a  pupil  of  Zenzaburd,  and  was  selected  by  the  friends  of  the 
latter  from  among  their  own  number  for  his  skill  in  swords- 
manship. Slowly,  and  with  great  dignity,  the  condemned  man 
mounted  onto  the  raised  floor,  prostrated  himself  before  the 
high  altar  twice,  and  seated  himself  on  the  felt  carpet  with  his 
back  to  the  high  altar,  the  kaishaku  crouching  on  his  left-hand 
side.  Zemaburo's  posture  was  that  usually  adopted  by  the 
Japanese,  with  knees  and  toes  touching  the  ground,  and  body 
resting  on  the  heels.  In  this  position,  which  is  one  of  respect, 
he  remained  until  his  death.  One  of  the  3  attendants  then 
came  forward,  bearing  a  stand  of  the  kind  used  in  temples  for 
offerings,  on  which,  wrapped  in  paper,  lay  the  UHikizashi,  the 
short  sword  or  dirk,  9J  niches  in  length,  with  a  point  and  an 
edge  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  This  he  hande<l,  prostrating  himself, 
to  the  condemned  man,  who  received  it  reverently,  raised  it  to 
his  head  with  both  hands,  and  placed  it  in  front  of  him.  Then 
allowing  his  upper  garments  to  slip  down  to  his  girdle,  he 
remainwl  nake<l  to  the  waist.  Carefully,  according  to  custom, 
be  tucked  his  sleeves  under  his  knees  to  prcveut  himself  from 
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falling  backward;  for  a  noble  Japanese  gentleman  should  die 
falling  forward.  Deliberately,  with  a  steady  hand,  lie  took  the 
dirk  that  lay  before  him;  he  looked  at  it  wistfully,  almost 
affectionately;  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  collect  his  thoughts 
for  the  last  time,  and  then  stabbing  himself  deeply  below  the 
waist  on  the  left-hand  side,  he  drew  the  dirk  slowly  across  to 
the  right  side,  and,  turning  it  in  the  wound,  gave  a  slight  cut 
upwards.  During  this  sickeningly  painful  operation  he  never 
moved  a  muscle  of  his  face,  wlien  he  drew  out  the  ^k,  he 
leaned  fofrwaid  and  stretched  out  his  neck;  an  mvesskm  of 
pain  for  the  first  time  crossed  his  f ace,  but  he  ulterea  no  soond. 
At  that  moment^  the  kaishakuy  who,  still  ciouehing  by  his  side, 
had  been  keenly  watching  his  every  movement,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  poised  his  sword  for  a  second  in  the  air;  there  was  a 
flash,  a  heavy^  ugly  thud,  a  crashing  fall;  with  one  Mow  tiie 
head  had  be^  severed  from  the  body*' 

Tattooing)  or  Hcrimono  Qiaru^  to  dig;  mono,  thing),  was 
anciently  more  popular  tlian  it  is  at  present,  since  the  govern* 

mental  decree  expressing  disapproval  of  it  caused  it  to  decline 
in  favor.  The  art  (honmomivlsu)  has  always  bera  confined  to 
the  unlettered  class,  since  cultured  Japanese  consider  its 

application  a  mark  of  extreme  vulgarity.  Coolies,  bravos,  and 
foreign  sailors  (53%  of  American  seamen,  and  35%  of  the 
enlisted  marines  are  thus  adorned)  are  the  chief  patrons  of 
tattoocrs,  and  female  beauties,  popular  heroes,  flowers,  birds, 
ship's  anchors,  love-emblems,  and  the  like  are  the  popular 
patterns.  \\  bile  the  extraordinarily  expert  tattooers  of  Japan 
(Yokohama  and  Tokyo  are  headquarters)  practice  the  Poly- 
nesian style  of  pricking,  it  is  rather  sipjnificant  that  the  Ainu  of 
Yezo  (where  not  a  few  women  handle  the  delicate  knives  and 
needles  with  skill)  emploj^  the  Melanesian  method  of  cutting. 
The  o|>eratioii  requires  time  and  patience^  but  is  not  necessa- 
rily painful.  Blood  is  seldom  drawn.  Sepia  and  vermilion  aie 
the  usual  colors;  brilliant  greensi  yellowa,  and  blues  being 
considered  dangerous. 

VI.  Architecture  of  Buddhist  Temples. 

Architecture  (zoeijufsn :  Jcenrhihii-gakti) .  The  ecclesiastical 
arehi lecture  whicli  ^rcw  up  in  Japan  after  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism,  has  qii:dities,  in  its  best  example??,  that  are  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  art-lovers.  Occidf  ntals  in  j):irticular  find 
the  gorgeously  decorated  Buddhist  temples  and  their  later 
expressions  —  the  still  more  wonderful  and  elaborate  mortu- 
ary shrines  —  replete  with  interest.  Both  furnish  an  extensive 
illustration  of  the  transfer  from  the  continent  to  the  soil  of  an 
island  empire,  of  a  notable  phase  of  depictive  art  —  one  inher- 
ently Hindu-Pf^rsian,  yet  tinged  with  the  lasting  impress  of 
Koreans  and  Chinese.  With  their  accompanying  pagodas, 
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opulent  bell-towers,  intricately  Bculptured  gateways  (which  in 
themselves  often  represent  the  choicest  type  of  florid  Buddhist 
architecture  in  Japan),  pavilions,  revolving  libraries,  and  other 
structures,  they  make  a  strong  appeal,  —  particularly  when 
set  down  in  a  magnificent  environment  that  adds  materially 
to  their  beauty.  The  effective  blend  of  nature,  religion,  and 
art  impresses  so  many  travelers  that  in  time  they  leam  to 
reverence  the  monumental  old  temples  as  the  tangible  symbols 
of  a  beautiful  faith.  Time  and  again  they  return  to  their 
sacrosanct  and  singularly  tranquil  precincts  to  study  the 
inspiring  faces  of  the  beautiful  golden  images,  of  Buddha  and 
the  Bodhisattvas,  and  to  marvel  at  the  strength  of  a  creed 
which  for  so  many  centuries  has  held  an  unthinkable  number 
of  the  human  race  under  its  sway.  The  wave  of  reform  which 
is  making  such  an  impression  in  secular  architecture  in  Japan 
—  particularly  in  the  large  cities  —  has  as  yet  had  no  effect 
on  the  ecclesiastical  structures,  in  which  there  has  been  little 
or  no  development  for  the  last  two  centuries.  Many  of  these 
show  a  pronounced  similarity  in  their  essential  architectural 
members  and  decorations,  which  though  varying  in  detail  are 
constant  in  type.  But  for  certain  differences  peculiar  to  locali- 
ties, or  for  decorations  applicable  to  the  local  tutelar  or  to  the 
bonie  to  whom  the  temple  owes  its  physical  being,  there  would 
be  considerable  uniformity  among  them.  As  it  is,  the  traveler 


amply  justified  in  foregoing  an  inspection  of  the  remainder,  as 
some  of  them,  though  expressive  of  a  rich  and  florid  imagina- 
tion, are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  a  highly  developed 
artistic  sense.  The  interior  adornments  are  often  disappomt- 
ing  to  those  who  expect  to  find  the  splendid  paintings  and 
beautiful  stained-glass  windows  of  European  catnedrals. 

The  arrhitecture  of  the  Chinese  (and  consequpntly  that  of  the  Japanese, 
who  received  their  constructional  idcaa  from  them)  sugKentM,  in  ita  general 
outline  and  the  peculiar  concave  roof,  a  canvas  tent  as  its  primary  motive, 
thoush  there  is  no  further  proof  than  this  likencsfl  of  its  origin.  From  the  pal- 
»ce  to  the  hovel,  in  temples  and  in  private  dwellingfl,  this  type  everywhere 
gtands  confeaaed,  and  almost  nothing  like  a  dome  or  cupola,  a  spire  or  turret 
(except  ia  the  fortresses),  is  anywhere  found.  While  few  instances  occur 
anywDere  in  China  of  an  attempt  to  dovelon  this  simple  model  into  a  grand 
or  imposing  building,  the  Japanese,  as  if  skipping  a  generation  and  going 
back  to  the  (for  them)  fountain  head,  emulated  the  example  of  the  Mosul 
princes  in  India  (who  perhaps  got  their  architectural  ideas  from  Persia  and 
Arabia)  and  reared  costly  niausolea  to  perpetuate  the  memor>'  of  their  dead 
sovereigns  and  glorify  their  reigns.  The  manifest  solidity  of  Japanese  mas- 
onry as  expres^d  in  wbIIs  and  castles  bears  a  striking  likenesa  to  similar 
construction  work  in  Hindustan,  and  in  some  cases  an  even  finer  conception 
of  the  mechanical  principles  of  the  art  is  observable.  None  of  the  Japanese 
ttructures,  however,  possess  the  wonderful  acoustic  arrangements  of  certain 
of  the  Mohammedan  edifices.  The  well-known  inertness  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  in  the  Chinese  mind  has  been  overcome  by  the  Japanese  in  a  singu- 
larly brilliant  manner;  due  perhaps,  in  a  way,  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
never  bad  either  a  dominant  priesthood  or  a  hereditary  nobility.  Fergumton 
points  out  that  the  absence  of  the  former  class  is  important,  because  it  is  to 
■•end  art  that  architecture  baa  owed  its  highest  inspiration,  and  sacred  art 
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is  never  so  strongly  developed  as  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  and 
splendid  hierarchy.  In  the  same  manner  the  want  of  a  hereostary  nobility 

is  equally  unfavorable  to  dornostic  architecture  of  a  durable  dc.-rription. 
Private  feuda  and  private  wars  made  fortalices  and  fortitied  mansions  neces- 
sary, aad  the  mass  and  soUdity  of  these  give  a  marked  character  to  certain 
of  the  edifices  in  Japan* 

Native  historians  refer  to  four  stages  of  sacred  architecture 
in  the  history  of  the  Empire:  the  Suikoy  of  the  earUest  Buddhist 
epoch  —  the  best  representative  of  which  is  the  now  tottering 
Hdryiirji  (Rte.  34),  erected  near  Nam  in  a*i><  607;  the  Ft^tttfom, 
bA  emresBed  in  the  Byodo^n^  erected  a;t  Uji  (Rte.  33)  in  1052j 
the  luxurious  KyOto  epoch,  of  which  the  dasBling  NUHix 
HongvHinji  built  at  Kyoto  (Rte.  27)  in  1591  is  the  best  type;  and 
the  Tokugaway  or  Yedo  epoch,  which  brought  forth  in  the 
17th  cent,  the  brilliant  mausolea  of  Shiba  (Tokyo)  and  Nikk5 
(Rte.  14).  While  the  painfully  plain  and  crude  H^ryHrji  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  state  of  architecture  at  the  remote  period  of  its 
erection,  and  stands  forth  as  the  best  example  extant  of  what 
Japanpsn  like  to  refer  to  as  the  Old  Yamato  typo,  it  in  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  goTgeouBNishiHongivanjt,  often  mentioned 
as  one  of  tiie  most  perfect  works  of  Buddhist  art  in  Japan. 
Though  the  former  is  marked  by  an  austerity  that  couM 
scarcely  be  more  pronounced,  the  latter  is,  in  places,  colored 
as  elaborately  as  the  Alhambra,  with  considerable  flat  or 
painted  work  suggestive  of  it.  Expressive  also  of  the  expansiou 
of  the  art  is  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  laws  of  composi- 
tion in  the  grouping  and  the  distribution  of  the  parts,  while 
nearly  every  panel,  beam,  or  screen  carries  some  poetic  or 
Budcihistic  significance.  Besides  the  frankly  organic  eharact^ 
of  the  structural  work  in  Buddhist  temples,  a  noteworthy  trait 
—  perhaps  also  an  acquisition  from  Arabia  through  India  and 
China  —  is  the  shrewa  concentration  of  ornament  at  the  high 
altar.  To  this,  one  is  often  led  abruptly,  from  a  monochro- 
matic, time-stained  exterior,  to  a  dazzling,  polychromatic 
interior  blazing  with  an  outburst  of  gold  and  opulent  fancy  — 
emblematic  of  the  precious  golden  truths  glowmp^  at  the  heart 
of  Buddha^s  outwardly  austere  law.  The  contract  between  ' 
tlie  plain  and  tho  decoratix  o  parts  of  some  of  the  typical 
monumental  templos  in  Japan  is  of  the  strongest  description, 
producing,  in  the  height  of  emphasis  thereby  attained,  aji 
extraordinary  vividness  of  effect.  This  decoration  does  not, 
however,  falsify  i  lie  temple  by  its  enrichment;  the  aim  in  many 
cases  is  to  render  the  leading  structural  members  prominent  ! 
by  color  or  treatment.  That  this  is  successful,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  scarcely  anything  in  the  architectural  world  is  more 
Splendidly  effective  than  the  cyclopean,  gold-sheathed  sup-  ' 
porting  columns  of  ft^yo^wood,  gleammg  like  a  mass  soUd  < 
metel,  and  imparting  by  their  very  plainness  an  air  of  aston- 
ishing richness.  At  times  a  striking  effect  is  attained  by  alnooat 
covering  the  faQade  with  extraordinarily  rich  and  masterf qI 
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wood  carvings,  in  monotone  or  in  the  natural  tint  of  the  wood, 
then  supplementing  them  within  by  similar  sculpture  emblaz- 
oned with  vivid  colors  and  Bcintillating  with  gold. 

The  Buddhist  Temples  of  Japan  generally  sit  back  from  the 
stteet  in  a  wide,  sanded  inokMsune  rei^Bhed  throu^oae  or  more 
naod  one-  or  twosrtoiied  gateways  eontiniially  left  open  to 
uie  public.  These  entrances  are  oftentimes  eonstnioted  like 
immature  temples,  and  are  so  ornate  as  frequently  to  be  mis* 
taken  by  strangers  for  the  fane  itself.  The  beauty  and  glitter 
of  the  mer  gateway  —  partieulady  thoee  giving  ingrees  to  a 
eompound  containmg  a  mausoleum are  often  so  auurked 
as  fairly  to  dazzle  one.  Not  uncommonly  they  are  lacauered 
in  a  rich,  lustrous  Indian  red,  and  further  ornamented  with 
metal  enrichments  to  which  time  imparts  a  beautiful  patina. 
When  gold-leaf  is  employed  profusely,  and  exposure  to  the 
elements  harmonizes  the  polychrome  colors,  the  general  effect 
is  not  easily  forgotten,  particularly  if  the  structure  reposes  in 
a  setting  of  deep-green  foliage.  A  massive  granite  water-basin, 
a  belfry,  a  number  of  bronze  or  stone  lanterns,  along  with  a 
pagoda  and  other  edifices  usually  occupy  the  same  compound 
with  a  temple  —  which  is  generally  oblong  and  raised  some 
4  ft.  from  the  groimd.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  inner  and  an 
outer  sanctuary  (honden)  separated  by  an  interval  room,  or  by 
a  sorsen  or  blind;  the  s^oaiatkm  being  sometiniei'efnpbaebed 
by  a  different  treatment  of  the  edlmgi  of  the  two.  'These 
bofldings  vary  greatly  in  sise,  there  bdng  in  the  larger  temples 
an  interior  peristyle  —  or  other  arrangement  of  coluoms,  to 
support  the  roof  —  forming  an  ambulatory  or  aisle  round  the 
oratory,  or  sometimes  louml  3  sides  of  it,  leaving  the  fourth 
to  be  occupied  by  the  sanctuary  and  secondary  temples  on 
either  side.' 

The  huge  Templb  Roofs,  covered  sometimes  with  a  system 

of  imbricated  tiles,  sometimes  with  sheets  of  copper-bronze 
dulled  by  time  and  the  weather  to  a  rich  old  green  with  here 
and  there  a  glint  of  gold,  loom  above  their  surroundings,  or 
appear  through  their  sacred  groves  in  a  mass  almost  cyclopean 
in  its  imposing  grandeur.  The  absence  of  intense  cold  weather 
in  Central  and  Western  Japan  makes  the  use  of  copper-bronze 
possible  for  this  purpose,  and  certain  of  the  roofs,  notably 
those  of  the  mausolea  of  the  shoguns  in  Uyeno  Park,  in  Tokyo, 
show  that  formerly  the  baser  metal  was  covered  with  gold- 
foil  —  a  custom  which  gave  Marco  Polo  the  chance  to  teU 
Europe  that  in  Cipangu  the  roofs  of  the  palace  buildings  were 
of  massive  gold !  At  certain  points  on  the  oeains  of  these  strue- 
tores  ttee  is  an  efflorescence  of  ridi  metal  ornamentation  or 
n  mdm  of  gilded  crests  which  are  sitrikuigly  attractive  and 
ffk/tmacpm.  The  forms  of  the  roofs  are  various^  though  for  the 
jnoit  iNirlr  they  commence  in  a  steep  slope  at  the  top,  gradually 
tavnud  the  eaves  so  to  to  produce  a  slightly  concave 
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appearance  —  this  concavity  boing  rendered  mora  flmphatk 

by  the  tilt  which  is  given  to  the  eaves  at  the  four  corners.  The 
appearance  of  the  ends  of  the  ruofs  in  liaif  hip,  half  gable, 
while  in  the  spandrel  below  the  ridge-pole  are  not  unf  requeutly 
plac(Kl  splrntjid  wood  sculptures  of  gigantir  sizr   Heavy  rite 
of  tile-cre;stiiie;  with  large  terminals  are  earned  aioug  the  ridge, 
hip,  and  the  slope  of  the  gable.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  veiy 
ptrikins',  with  the  advantage  of  looking  equally  satisfactoiy 
from  any  pcjint  of  view.  To  foreigners  many  of  the  roofs  seem 
disproportionately  heavy;  looking  as  if  ready  to  weigh  down 
and  crush  the  slender  structiiree  below.  Some  of  the  poorer  ; 
temples,  which  cannot  afford  tiled  roofs,  are  thatched  with  i 
straw,  after  the  fashion  of  the  primitive  Shinto  shrines;  still 
others  ave  covered  with  the  dull,  leaden  gray  pantiles  so  ooid- 
mon  on  dveUing-houses.  The  foHlndding  color  of  them  k 
sometimes  enlivened  by  Hnej?  of  white  cement,  and  in  certain 
localities  they  are  replaced  by  tiles  with  a  brown  glase.  Crest- . 
tOes  are  oonunon,  but  instead  of  being  stamped  with 
tional  fipuroH,  thry  iimi'iHy  rnrry  the  particular  crrst  of  some 
grSat  person  —  mayhap  the  shogun  to  whose  generosity  the 
Structure  owes  its  bein^.  Every  temple  in  the  umd,  from  the 
wealthiest  to  the  tiny,  tm-pot  affair  of  the  poorest  hamlet  ,  has 
its  particular  crest^  and  from  it  the  stranger  is  often  enabled 
to  guen  to  wbAt  divinity  it  is  consecrated,  or  what  great  per- 
sonage supports  (or  has  supported)  it  or  is  deified  therein. 

In  view  of  the  national  penchant  for  bizarre  and  distorted 
flaimal  fccnui,  for  demonology  and  all  its  allied  grotesquery, 
one  rather  looks  for  the  picturesque  me^liopval  gargoyles  that 
would  prove  such  attractive  coucoiiuiuats  to  the  style  of  the 
temple  roofs.  Their  absenoe  is  often  compensated  for  by 
elaborate  antefixes  {abumi^vxira)  placed  at  the  junction  of 
the  imbrices  along  the  ridges,  and  embossed  with  cr^ts  or 
designs  preserving  the  progrcHsive  continuity  of  the  frets  | 
which  endrde  the  structure.  Th^  often  take  the  form  of  ! 
demonlets,  scowling  d^non  faces,  flowers,  dragons,  and  even  | 
die  sluggish  and  unpoetic  turtle.  They  vary  with  the  district 
and  are  almost  always  attractive  to  strangers.  The  squatting, 
straining,  sauashedHooking  figures  whidi  one  scHnetimeB  sees  | 
high  up  in  llie  gable  ends  of  certain  of  the  temples  are  known  ! 
as  Daira^xAcid,  the  Japanese  Athvs  who  bears  a  part  of  the  I 
weight  of  the  temple  roof  just  ay  the  my tholog^icsf  Atlas  bore  I 
up  the  pillars  of  heaven.  The  Coffered  Ceilings  of  temples 
and  mausolea  are  interesting  in  that  the  btyle  is  ascribed  to 
the  K<Mreans         ondoidytedly  eoposd  It  from  the  Chinese).  ! 
The  rectangular  coffers,  usually  not  above  20  in.  in  diameter, 
often  carry  panels  richly  decorated  with  flowers,  polychro- 
matic dragons,  8(;roll-work,  phoenixes,  and  effective  designs 
similar  to  those  of  ct  i  tain  pnlaces  and  temples  of  China  Very 
^borate  lacquer  and  mctai  clasps,  often  gold-plated,  cover 
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the  dividing  ribs  or  ornament  them  at  the  joints.  When  ham- 
mered metal  casings  or  clasps  are  absent  the  coffers  are  usually 
divided  into  a  series  of  tiny  onea  with  an  appearanoe  of  lattice- 


tnmraed  Tertically  by  laued  hm  siiiiilar  to  those  whi< 
divide  the  coffers  mtosquaraL  Some  temples  ale  to  be  seen  in 
which  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  and  the  loggia  are  boarded  flat 
And  decorated  with  huge  paintings  of  dragons  in  black  and 
poU,  the  Dog  of  Fo,^  or  of  nying  tennin.^  In  cases  whm  there 
n  no  ceiling  —  for  internally  the  temple  construction  varies  — 
uprights  resembling  king-posts  are  often  used,  two  customarily 
standing  on  the  horizontal  beam  from  which  they  rise.  In 
some  instances  there  is  but  one,  and  occasionally  this  is  dis- 
pensed with.  Then  the  interior  takes  on  a  conical  shape,  and 
the  maze  of  beams  recede  to  a  central  disc  on  which  a  coiled 
and  glowering  dragon  is  but  dimly  seen  amid  the  gray  smoke  % 
of  incense. 

Many  of  the  temples  show  rich  Adornments  of  metal,  — 
usually  brass  and  copper-bronze,  —  and  not  unfrequently  this 
is  chased  or  hammered  in  delicate  and  attractive  designs. 
Utility  as  well  as  beauty  are  the  ^ding  principles.  The  of  tea- 
times  oeautiful  old  nails  witii  which  some  of  the  Immwise  doom 
are  studded  recall  the  splendid  relics  of  the  old  Mudfjar  style 
one  sees  in  Southern  Spain.  The  immense  baldachins  (tengai)^ 
whidi  hang  above  the  abbots'  seats  within  the  tempdeSy 
require  unusually  strong  hooks  and  chains  to  hold  them. 
Brass  and  bronae  are,  in  fact,  as  much  employed  in  these 
structures  as  silver  is  in  the  Mexican  cathedrals.  The  general 
effect  is  at  once  gorgeous  and  delicate,  of  splendid  floridity, 
but  with  an  absence  of  massiveness  and  granaeur.  When  time 
has  stained  the  bronze  a  fine  grayish-green,  and  subdued  the 
rich  burnish  of  the  brass,  the  effect  is  still  more  pleasing. 
Even  the  plain  dullness  of  many  of  the  Shinto  shrines,  particu- 
larly those  influenced  by  Buddhism,  is  often  relieved  by  fine 

1  The  Dog  of  Fo  (or  Dog  Fo) ,  the  mythological  lion  so  often  represented 
in  Chineae  art,  symbolizes  the  Foh,  or  Fo,  a  (Chinese)  modification  of  Bod 
(Buddha),  ana  hy  extension  considered  the  guardian  of  Buddhist  (FohUt) 
temples.  It  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  drive  off  demons,  and  rx^rhaps  for  this 
reason  is  employed  at  Shinto  shrines  as  well.  In  Japan  they  are  known 
vuioiisly  as  sMsm  (lions) ,  as  Korean  Hons,  ele.  Qenerally  sculptured  out  of 
gray  granite,  or  cast  in  handsome  bronze  not  unfrequontly  gilded  or  covered 
with  brilliant  paint,  they  are  seen  in  pairs  in  front  of  temples,  |>alaces»  and 
Bludnes,  or  beside  graves;  squatting  on  their  haunches,  with  their  curly  tails 
reaching  far  up  their  spines.  Officially  they  are  known  as  Koma-inu  (lit.» 
'Korean  do^,')  and  as  Ama-inu  ('  Heavenly  dog ').  Flippant  observers  say 
the  male  animal  is  the  one  with  its  mouth  closed;  the  female  with  it  openl 

*  Tht  Tennin  (* Angels  of  Buddhism- ')  are  always  represented  as  lovely 
jroun^  maidens,  clad  in  long  robes  of  many  colors,  hovering  in  the  air  play- 
ing with  a  plectrum  upon  some  stringed  musical  instrument;  or  in  the  aot 
of  sounding  the  17-tube  GlifaMSe  fluto  fslill  used  in  saorsd  eoneerts  at  sooia 
of  the  temples),  and  in  similar  attitudes.  The  subject  was  a  favorite  with 
eariy  painters.  The  pierced  and  gilded  panels  of  sculptured  tennin  in  high 
-.t?.*  In jo^ia^  o|  the  temple  interiors,  form  some  of  the  most  strikingly 
litt  tlM  iHlole  laage  of  eooMaatisBl  enikhiiMii*. 
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and  strong  bran  bindingB  oontnsting  splendidly  vnth 

white  wood  of  which  thoy  un>  constructed.  The  Decorations 
may  properly  be  divided  into  moaochromatic  and  polychro- 
xnatie.  The  former  obeys  the  8hint9  canons,  and  is  seen  fai 
temples  (frequently  in  (he  abbotvS*  apart nients),  eonstructed 
of  pure  white/  knotlcss  pine,  having  elaborately  chiseled  and 
cmDOBBcd  metal  cape,  sockets,  and  muids  applied  to  the  endi 
of  projecting  timlx  rs,  to  the  joints  of  pilhirs  and  beams,  to  the 
comers  of  frames  (.door  and  panel),  and  to  the  bases  and  necln 
of  posts.  The  effect  is  well  deseribed  as  '  an  appearance  of  ptde^ 
ashen  gray  touched  up  richly  with  gold.'  The  dccor.itor  uses 
fearlessly  the  greatest  variety  of  colors  in  juxtaposition,  but 
generally  separates  adjoining  ^nts  by  means  of  a  iHute  or  gdd 
line.  The  scheme  may  broadly  bo  described  as  mural  painting 
on  a  gold  ground;  carved  panels,  sohd  or  pierced,  the  carving 
heavily  |ut  and  sometimes  picked  oat  wHJi  various  colon; 

Eillars  with  decorations  of  embroidered  drapery;  and  Ix-aniH, 
rackets,  etc.,  colored  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
external  members.  The  charm  of  the  whole  is  greatly  enlisnoed 
by  the  features  of  the  surrounding  landscape  and  th(^  skillfully 

Sianned  approaches, '  which  are  matters  of  no  less  importance 
I  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  designer  than  the  straetwe  fta^ 
and  its  decorations.'  The  lotus,  peony,  and  chryBanthoinum 
often  appear  on  the  gold  lacquered  panels,  painted  by  the 
loving  hands  of  some  rdigioos  devotee  of  the  past,  but  thcnr 
more  often  form  the  motives  of  the  splendidly  carved  paneu 
which  run  the  length  of  the  architrave  or,  as  j^ieroed  wood- 
work, take  the  place  of  interior  walls.  The  ancient  Japaaflse 
wood  carving  is  inarked  both  by  an  excellent  technique  in  the 
handling  of  this  perishable  material  and  by  a  bold  freedom  in 
design,  with  a  large  sweep  in  flowing  movement  as  a  oonqneu* 
OUB  trait.  Much  of  it  is  decorated  in  polj'chromatic  tints  with 
the  mythological  H-lin,  phoenixes,  dragons,  tortoises,  flowers, 
etc.,  in  high  and  low  relief.  NotunitequentlytJiedurvadwood^ 
WOOL  in  temples  b  left  unodored. 

Aoomdiiiff  to  the  old  Chinete  natural  history  Man  staoda  at  tiie  bead  of 
all  aalcad  aatmala;  the  Ki-Un  ('sira0e')  leads  and  protecta  haiiy  animak; 
Ine  Flvowiz  repreaenta  the  faatuend  otoation;  tho  Dragon  itaods  at  tlio 
Iwad  of  aody  ammala;  and  tiie  Turtle  lepreaenti  and  pvoteeta  aD  amnaali 
prmridad  wnh  a  ahail. 

Tlw  Xl-tfa  (Japoaeae  JCwrm),  a  aoit  of  Far  Eaatern  hippograpli,  ia  pio> 
tioM  aa  iwaiafaUoc  a  atag  in  ili  body  and  a  hoiae  in  ita  hoof  a,  but  poaBc— ini 
thatailof  anoK,radapsttiHgak««d.oraeal3r  akin.  A  ainale  horn  ia  usually 
ihowa  on  iu  forahend.  whnoa  tha  wamom  baiiaf  that  it  ia  the  Janaaett 
eonoepitionof  aimioom.  Uia  a  mvoiiteaiibteetirithaoulptors  and  painter 
and  ia  often  wpwaiated  on  tonba,  hi  teoiDiea.eto.  It  ia  aaid  to  app«ar  oa 
the  ^erth  bat  onee  la  a  adBennhiin,  or  wwa  lonie  tnuiaoendental^  gnat 
raaae.iii(eBiidhfiiaorOoBfuBnia,iBlion.  It  la  levand  hr  BudtSiiaM 
B  oClto  snal  benevoienee  toward  otber  aalBiala;  it  never  tMsds  oa  five 


or  BM,  »o  popular  aa  aa  art  motiva,  and  which  is  so  oftas 

ted 


and  eo  ebborately  represented  in  tlM  mauaolea  of  the 
of  the  Mikado's  palaoea  and  alaeirbere,  ia 


oa  tba 
by  tba 
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Japanese  the  king  of  birds,  whence  its  frequent  appearance  in  painted  or 
toolptmiMl  foiin  (ccMtnmon  also  in  Syria)  on  the  tombs  of  emperors,  on 
palanquinB,  buildings,  etc.  The  Chinese  phoHiii,  from  which  the  Inpninmo 
18  derived,  is  probably  based  on  the  Argus  pheasant;  it  is  supposed  to  appear 
on  the  earth  at  or  near  the  birth  ;of  a  good  ruler,  wherefore  it  is  the  emblem 
€f  peace  and  good  gcnremmeiit.  In  CliiiieBe  the  mate  is  ealtod  Aina.  or  Ao, 
and  the  female  wano,  or  wo,  whence  the  generic  taoDib  fung-hwano  or  hdwd. 
It  is  described  as  adorned  with  every  color,  and  combining  in  its  form  and 
aolioBS  whatever  is  graceful  and  elegant,  while  it  possesses  such  a  benevo- 
lent disposition  that  it  will  not  peck  or  injure  living  insects,  nor  tread  out 
irrowing  herbs.  Like  the  H-lin,  it  has  not  been  seen  since  the  halcyon  days 
ofConfucius,  and,  from  the  account  given  of  it,  it  seems  to  have  been 
•■tirdy  fabulous.  The  etymologsr  ci  the  character  impliiM  that  it  is  the 
emperor  of  all  birds.  One  Chinese  author  describes  it  *  as  resembling  a  wild 
swan  before  and  a  unicorn  behind;  it  has  the  throat  ol  a  swallow,  the  bill 
of  i  eoek,  the  aedc  of  a  snake,  the  tail  of  a  fish,  the  forehead  of  a  crane,  the 
crown  of  a  mandarin  drake,  the  stripes  of  a  dragon,  and  the  vaulted  back 
of  a  tortoise.  The  feathors  have  five  colors,  which  are  nained  after  the  five 
cardinal  virtues,  and  it  is  hve  cubits  in  height;  the  tail  is  graduated  like 
Pandean  pipes,  and  its  song  resembles  the  music  of  that  instnmient,  having 
five  modulations.'  Virtue,  obedience,  justice,  fidelity,  and  benevolence  are 
aymbolised  in  the  decorations  on  its  head,  wings,  body,  and  breast.  It  is  a 
favorite  decoration  for  inusieal  instmments  and  is  frequently  Interwoven  in 
fabrics.  Some  authorities  find  a  strong  resemblance  between  this  phaenix 
and  the  quetzatli  (the  Central  American  trogon)  of  the  Mexica.  It  bears  a 
yet  stronger  likeness  to  the  remarkable  South  Amerioan  Hoactzin  (Opi«- 
thocomua  cristatits),  and  it  may  be  more  than  a  mere  oolneidence  that  the 
first  syllable  d  the  name  of  this  bird  should  be  the  seme  as  that  of  the 
k&wo. 

The  Dragon  ftaUu),  a  familiar  obleot  in  Japanese  decorative  art,  appears 

in  the  paintings  and  carvings  of  tcmi)lf's.  dwellings,  and  tombs;  i.s  stamped 
on  the  old  siver  coins;  is  cut  in  low  and  high  relief  on  the  native  bronse  and 
diver;  painted  on  lacquer,  and  is  woven  in  the  silk  brocades,  etc.  It  is  the 
emblem  of  vigilance  and  strength,  and  like  many  of  the  art  motives,  origin- 
ated with  the  Chinese,  to  whom  it  furnishes  a  comparison  of  fverv^thinR  that 
is  terrible,  imposing,  and  powerful.  As  it  is  there  taken  as  the  Imperial  coat 
of  arms,  it  eonsequently  Imparts  these  ideas  to  the  Chinese  person  and  states 
There  are  3  Chinese  dragons,  the  lung  in  the  sky,  the  II  in  the  sea,  and  tlio 
kiao  in  the  marshes.  It  has  the  head  of  a  camel,  the  horns  of  a  deer,  eyes  of 
a  rabbit,  ear^f  a  cow,  neck  of  a  snake,  belly  of  a  frog,  soales  <it  aoarp.  claws 
af  a  hawk,  and  palm  of  a  tiger.  On  each  side  of  its  mouth  are  whiskers,  and 
its  beard  contains  a  bright  pearl.  The  lung-wang,  or  *  dragon  king,'  answers 
to  Neptune  in  W.  mythology,  and  is  worshiped  and  feared  by  the  fishermen. 
The  5-claw  drason  is  reserved  for  the  Imperial  use;  that  with  4  claws  being 
in  use  by  the  commonalty.  The  Japanese  dragon  is  a  sliKht  modification  of 
the  Chinese,  looking  to  foreigners  like  the  Old  Scratch  himself,  or  a  winged 
eroeodile  with  a  tufted  snout,  and  cruel  and  malicious  eyes.  *To  the  credu- 
lous among  the  natives  it  b  a  positive  entity  which  exerts  more  or  leas 
influence  over  their  lives.  Serious  native  writers  have  time  and  again,  and 
with  ponderous  and  whimsical  minuteness,  solemnly  describe4  this  fabu- 
lOttB  monster  to  the  smidlest  detail  Of  his  daily  life;  explaining  how  in  the 
n)ring  it  lives  in  heaven,  in  the  autumn  in  the  water,  in  the  summer  among 
tae  clouds,  and  in  the  winter  dormant  in  the  earth.  Volumes  have  been  wht- 
laa  about  the  several  varlelies  evsated  to  distufb  the  dreams  of  the  native 
clodhoppers  —  the  yellow,  violet,  green,  red,  white,  black,  and  flying 
dragon,  those  with  and  without  scales  and  horns;  how  the  breath  of  the  white 
dx^^nn  enters  the  earth  and  is  transmuted  into  gold;  how  the  spume  of  the 
liMt  diagOB  beoomes  baUs  of  pure  crystal,  of  which  gems  and  caskets  are 
made;  and  how  certain  of  them,  who  take  their  pleasure  in  killing  human 
beings,  possess  the  amssing  ability  to  see  everything  within  a  hundred 
IsMRiea'^ 

The  fact  that  the  first  among  the  young  dragons  is  a  happy  creature,  and 
delights  in  harmonious  sounds,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  tops  of  most 

» bells  are  cast  in  the  form  of  a  curved  dragon,  thus  serving  tiie 
gMpesa  of  i^esiing  tha  drigiftn  tribe  an4  pvoviding  eara  to  hsog  the 
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bdl  by.  The  2d  of  the  Ktter  of  9  which  the  dragonefla  producea  at  parturitioD 
*deU0ita  in  the  Bounds  of  musical  inatrumente,  hence  the  koto,  or  hurizonUl 
harp,  and  the  tsmumi.  or  girl's  drum,  struck  by  the  fingere,  am  uriiun>«uted 
with  the  figure  of  the  dragon;  the  3d  ia  fond  of  drinking,  and  likett  ail  atunu- 
lating  liquors,  therefore  goblets  and  drinking-cups  are  adorned  with  repre- 
sentations of  this  cre&ture;  the  4  th  likes  steep  and  dangerous  places,  henoe 
irables,  towers,  and  projecting  beams  of  temples  and  pagodas  have  carved 
unages  of  this  dra^n  upon  them;  the  5th  is  a  great  destroyer  of  living 
things,  fond  of  kilhng  and  bloodshed,  therefore  awordi)  are  decorated  witk 
his  golden  figure;  the  6th  loves  learning  and  delights  in  literature,  heooe  > 
the  covers  and  title-pages  ol  books  and  literary  works  show  bin  picture;  Um 
7th  is  renowned  for  its  power  of  bearing;  the  8th  enjoys  sitting,  hence  the 
easy  chairs  are  carved  in  its  images;  the  9th  loves  to  bear  weight,  therefoie 
the  feet  of  tables  and  of  hibachi  are  shaped  like  his  feet.'  (Griffin,  Mikado'i  ' 
Empire.)  As  the  dragon  is  the  most  powerful  animal  in  existence,  so  the  | 
garments  of  the  Mikado  are  called  *  dragon  robes,'  his  face  the  '  dragoa 
countenance,'  his  body  the  '  dragon  body,'  the  '  ruffling  of  the  dragon's 
acaJes'  his  displeasure,  and  his  anger  the  dragon's  wrath.'  The  dragon  is 
to  tha  Chinese  and  Japanese  what  the  griffin  was  to  the  early  Greeks,  and  it  , 
aeeiM  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  adoption  of  the  one  was  sue-  ' 
CMted  by  the  sight  of  the  other. 

TIm  Toctdiae  (ChineM,  kwai:  Japanese,  kame)  has  many  fabulous  qualities 
ttltrfbntad  to  it,  and  it  qradMUm  loagivitr.  | 

Religious  themes  are  more  often  expressed  with  the  chisel 
than  with  the  brush,  and  many  temples  contaiu  carvings 
depicting  incideDte  in  the  lives  ol  Budaha's  ofaoeen  disciples; 
in  those  of  notable  examples  of  filial  i)ioty  enshrined  in  the 
Chinese  classics j  in  the  life  of  Buddha  himself  and  of  scores 
of  the  saints  and  siimen  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  hf 
him  during  his  laat  incarnation.  Good  examples  of  this  work 
may  be  seen  in  the  technically  excellent  and  amasingly  intri- 
eate  door  ieoA  wall  pands  of  the  Narita  TemTolU  desenbed  to 
Rte.  12.  Many  temples  possess  veritable  marvels  of  glyptic  art, 
whidi,  if  they  do  not  always  form  an  int^^  part  of  the  stnio> 
ture,  are.  inseparably  associated  with  hieratle  alcfaiteetuie. 
While  some  fanes  pre8(;rve  a  dozen  or  more  skillfully  chiseled 
seated  or  standing  images  of  the  tutelar  saint,  tlte  founder  of 
the  institution,  Buddha  or  his  disciples,  or  native  or  imported 
gods,  others  have  hundreds  (even  thousands)  crowded  into 
them.  The  freauently  recurring  500  Bakkan  are  notable  exam- 
ples of  this  prooigality .  Foreign  critics  regaxd  some  of  them  as 
greatly  at  variance  with  the  oftentimes  exquisitely  haimoni- 
ous  ensemble  of  ^Id-lacquer,  painted  drafNsries,  and  the  wealth 
of  diaper-work  m  low  fine  tones  eharacteiistic  of  certain  fanes. 
The  Buddhist  temples  of  Japan  have  no  crypts.  The  Tbmple 
Floobs  are  usually  of  wood,  and  these  are  oftentimes  covered 
with  soft  mats  of  the  same  siie  as  those  used  in  dwelBngs. 
Many  of  the  temple  corridors,  particularly  in  and  about 
Kyoto,  are  laid  with  boards  so  loosely  naiUni  that  they  rise 
perceptibly  to  the  footfall,  and,  by  rubbing  one  against  another, 
produce  a  plaintive  tweaking,  or  creaking  noise,  soft  and  not 
unmusical,  and  which  suggests  the  twittering  of  drowsy  young 
birds  in  m  nest.  They  are  called  C^pi4Mi»-oar»  ('nigbtin«de 
floon^'  fram  the  Tcwfimrasnne  of  the  Mund  to  a  nig>tingiMe*« 
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voice),  and  are  attributed  to  an  imaginative  craftamaii  wilo 
iived  about  3(X)  yrs.  ago.    See  Buddhism,  p.  clxxxix. 

The  Mausolea  are  planned  difTorently  from  the  temples,  and 
consist  of  three  buildings  en  suite:  an  oratory,  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  an  antechamber;  an  interval  room,  and  a  sanctuary. 
There  are  two  inclosures  and  an  outer  one  surrounded  by  a 
belt  of  cloisters;  the  general  scheme  of  decoration  is  on  a  much 
more  elaborate  and  magnificent  scale  than  that  of  the  temples. 
They  belong  properly  to  a  later  epoch,  that  of  Yedo,  ana  are 
to  tie  seen  in  p^ection  in  Tokyo  and  at  NikkO,  where  the 
bodies  of  some  of  the  Tckunawa  9hdgunB  are  interred.  It  may 
be  tndy  ntad  of  them  that  they  display  Japanese  decorative 
art  in  its  most  profuse  and  splendid  stage.  The  interiors  are 
sometimes  a  curious  blend  of  polished  black  and  gorgeous 
ookrs,  but  the  overhanging  roofs  shut  out  excessive  hght  and 
soften  what  would  otherwise  be  glaring  defects.  The  exterion 
are  often  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  of  even  the  richest  temples^ 
and  show  a  perfect  riot  of  color  and  ornamentation.  The  color 
begins  with  the  Hntela  or  ties  near  the  top  of  the  posts  or  pillars, 
and  from  this  height  the  different  b  and  brackets,  together 
with  the  flat  spaces  and  raised  carvin^H  between  are  diapered, 
arabesqued,  and  variously  picked  out  in  bright  colors  ana 
gilding.  The  treatment  imparts  a  light  elegance  to  the  other- 
wise ponderous  eaves,  and  the  deep  sun-shadows  beneath  the 
maasive  projections  assist  in  subduing  and  harmonizing  the 
bold  contrast  of  color  employed.  Adjuncts  of  the  mortuary 
shrines  are  the  Tombs  (haka)  of  which  the  finest  examples 
extant  are  those  in  Tdky5  and  NikkO.  They  usually  stand  at 
tte  back  or  the  side  <rf  the  shrines,  albdt  m  some^  cases  the 
ahrine  may  be  in  one  spot  and  the  tomb  miles  away  in  another 
city.  Generally  of  heavy  bronze  or  masave  monolithic  granitei 
they  are  r^narkable  chiefly  for  the  decorative  qaality  of  their 
brome  gates  or  fitments.  The  shape  is  most  always  that  of  a 
low  Buddhist  pagoda  (hiHd)  or'treasm^  shrine.'  Some  of  tiie 
best  examifleSy  erected  to  llie  memory  of  dead  shdgunB^  have 
mffensd  from  vandalism. 

Vn.  Shinto  Architecture,  The  Torii. 

Shinto  Aidiitectiire  (comp.  p.  ccxiv),  though  somewhat  pic- 
turesque, is  trivial  and  without  character  —  lacking  solidity, 

beauty,  and  durability.  The  first  shrine  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  during  th(^  first  century  bef()r(^  the  Christian  era,  prior 
to  which  worship  was  conducted  in  the  open  air.  The  perish- 
able nature  of  the  wood  employed  in  its  construction  makes  it 
advisable  to  renew  the  building  every  20  yrs.^  which  accounts 
for  the  comparative  lack  of  very  ancient  shrines  of  this  cult. 

The  houses  of  the  primitive  Japaneso  'were  construrted  of  jounp  trpfs 
Vilh  Uie  bsak  on,  fastened  together  with  ropes  made  ol  the  ruah  $uge 
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{foirpus  maritimw),  or  with  the  tough  shoots  of  the  wistaria,  and  thatched 
with  the  grass  called  kaya.  The  uprights  were  planted  in  holes  dug  in  the 
ground.  The  ground  plan  of  the  hut  was  oblong,  with  four  corner  uprights, 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  four  sides,  those  in  the  sides  iraieh 
formed  tlie  eods  being  long  enough  to  support  the  ridge-pole.  Other  txtm 
were  fastened  horizontally  from  corner  to  comer,  one  set  near  the  ground, 
one  near  the  top,  and  one  set  on  the  top,  the  latter  of  which  formed  what 
are  now  called  wall-plates.  Two  large  rafters,  whose  upper  ends  crossed  each 
other,  were  laid  from  the  wall-plates  to  the  heads  of  the  taller  upri^ts.  The 
ridge-pole  rested  in  the  fork  formed  by  the  upper  ends  of  the  rafters  crossing 
each  other.  Horizontal  poles  were  then  laid  along  each  slope  of  the  rool. 
one  pair  bong  fastened  eloee  up  to  the  exterior  angle  of  the  leak.  The 
rafters  were  slender  poles  or  bamboos  passed  over  the  ridge-pole  and 
fastened  down  on  each  end  to  the  wall-plates.  Next  followed  the  process 
of  putting  on  the  thatch.  In  order  to  keep  this  in  place  two  trees  were  laid 
aldog  the  top  rating  in  the  forks,  and  across  these  two  trees  were  placed 
short  logs  at  equal  distances,  which  being  fastened  to  the  poles  in  the 
exterior  angle  of  the  forks  by  ropes  passed  through  the  thatch,  bound  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  firmly  together.  The  walls  and  doors  were  eonairueled  cf 
rough  matting.  Specimens  of  the  ancient  style  of  building  may  yet  be  seen 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  not  perhaps  so  much  in  the  habitationaof  tba 
peasantry,  as  in  sheds  erected  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose. 

*  The  oonstruction  of  Shintd  tonplea  Is  derived  from  this  primeval  hut. 
with  more  or  less  modification  in  proportion  to  the  influence  of  Buddhism 
in  each  particular  case.  Those  of  the  purest  st;^le  retain  the  thatched  roof, 
without  which  thesf  are  not  considered  as  being  m  strict  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  genuine  .S/iinf5-shrine  architecture  —  which  to  foreigners  is 
as  disappointing  in  its  simplicity  as  it  is  in  its  perishable  nature.  Some  of 
the  structures  are  roofed  with  the  (strikingly  handsome)  thick  shingUng 
ealled  Hiwada-buki  (bark  of  the  hinoki  tree),  while  others  have  tiled  and 
(sometimes)  copper-bronze  roofs.  The  projecting  ends  of  the  rafters  have 
been  somewhat  lengthened  and  carved  more  or  less  elaborately;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  consist  merel:^  of  two  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  X  (and  called  chigi)  or  a  pair  of  horns,  which  rest  on  the  roof-ridge 
like  a  sawhorse.  The  logs  which  kept  the  two  trees  laid  on  the  ridge  m 
their  plaee  have  taken  the  form  of  short  eylindrieal  pieces  of  timber  taper- 
ing toward  each  extremity,  which  have  been  compared  to  cigars.  In  Japan- 
ese they  are  called  katsuo-gi,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  pieces  of  dried 
bonito  {sarda  sarda)  sold  under  the  name  katsuo-bushx.  The  two  trees  laid 
along  the  roof  over  the  thatch  are  represented  by  a  single  beam,  oaBsd 
mttnaosae,  or  '  roof-presser.'   Planking  has  taken  the  place  of  the  mats 
with  which  the  sides  o^  the  building  were  originally  closed,  and  the  entranoe 
n  dosed  by  n  pair  of  folding  doors  turning,  not  on  hinges,  but  on  joumali. 
The  primeval  hut  had  no  flooring,  but  we  find  the  shrine  with  a  wooden  floor 
raised  some  feet  above  the  ground,  which  arrangement  necessitates  a  sort 
of  balcony  all  round,  and  a  fiight  of  steps  up  to  the  entrance.  ^The  trans* 
fonnati<m  is  completed  in  some  cases  by  the  additions  of  a  quaatity  of  orna- 
mental metal-work  in  brass.'  This  is  not  admissible  in  the  purest  form  of 
ShirUd  architecture,  and  where  it,  along  with  lacquer,  is  found,  it  indicates 
Buddhist  in^uenee.  —  At  the  foundation  and  construction  of  sacred  templee, 
young  virgins  cleared  and  leveled  the  pround,  dug  holes  for  the  comer 
posts,  took  the  axe  and  made  the  first  cut  in  the  trees  to  be  felled  for  timber, 
etc.  The  pure  and  simple  Shintd  temple,  inclusive  of  the  torii,  is  usually 
built  of  the  white  wood  of  the  ChamcBcyparis  obtusa,  and  roofed  over  with 
the  bark  of  this  tree  (as  was  also  the  palace  of  the  Mikado  at  Kyoto, 
regarded  as  the  dwelling  of  a  Kami  sojourning  on  earth  and  acting  a» 
mediator  between  the  Japanese  people  and  the  gods).  Hinoki  and  aakaki 
arc  the  plants  specially  dedicated  to  Aawj'-halls,  as  they  were  (and  still  are) 
the  holy  plants  of  the  sun-goddess.  During  the  erection  of  a  temple  the 
builder  must  live  by  certain  rules,  must  go  to  worit  washed,  barefooted,  and 
in  white  clothing,  and  must,  moreover,  observe  stringent  rule*  with  ie0Ud 
to  implements  and  building-materials.  (Comp.  Rte.  35.) 

Tbe  Tocii  is  ^  recognized  synonvm  for  a  Shinto  shrine,  and 
certain  oneB  (partiouuuurly  thooe  sbowing  Buddhiat  influenoe) 
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remind  travelers  of  the  gorgeous^  pylons  of  Egypt;  the  pailiKi 
of  China;  and  the  elaborate  torans  of  Central  India.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  is  in  doubt.  Some  believe  it  ( onu>s  from 
the  Japanese  torn  Cto  penetrate,*  *  to  pass  throiiglrj,  while 
others  regard  it  as  a  roost  for  the  fowls  (torii)  which  (according 
to  mythologv)  were  set  to  orawing  outside  the  cave  into  which 

I  the  8i]ii'«odde88  had  retreated,  in  order  to  convince  her  that» 
even  without  her  sioriouB  light,  mom  had  dawned.  It  is 
beeause  of  tiiis  l^fend  that  barnyard  fowls  found  a  place  among 
the  ofiferings  to  the  goddess,  and  the  torii  is  supposed  to  typify 
the  fact.  The  Japanese  torn  differs  but  slightly  from  the  Hindu 

:  Ufran  (Sanskrit:  torana),  and  consists  cl  the  same  upright 

•  piUars  on  each  side,  with  a  projecting  cross-pieoe  resting  upon 
.  them.  Instead  of  the  customaxy  three  cross-pieces  super- 
imposed, the  Jflpfinese  structure  is  topped  by  a  single  straight 
beam  whose  ends  project  slightly,  with  a  small  horizontal 
beam  underneath  with  non-projectini^  ends.  In  all  pure 
Shinto  temples  the  torii  is  generally  of  unpainted  wood.  For* 

'  merly  it  was  erected  on  any  side  of  the  temple  indifferently, 
'  but  in  later  times  (not  improbably  after  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism;  assuminp^  that  the  Buddhists  did  not  bring  it  with 
them)  its  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and 
it  was  placed  in  front  only,  and  was  regarded  as  a  gateway  (m 
it  is  in  British  India  to-da^r).  Tablets  with  inscriptions  (gaku) 
were  irfaced  on  the  imi  with  this  belief,  but  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  SkMdisU  (jta  the  course  of  tiie  purification  of  their 
Annes  consequent  to  the  disestablishment  of  Buddhism)  was 
to  remove  these  tablets.     The  Buddhists  made  their  torn  of 
stone,  bronze,  hoHow  iron,  or  of  wood  painted  red,  and  they 
{  devdoped  the  various  forms  seen  in  Japan  to-day.  Sometimes  ' 
'  si^endidly  massive  granite  torii  are  erected  by  groups  of  per- 
sons who  believe  their  petitions  have  been  answered,  and  these 
I  structures  form  noble  figures  in  the  landscape,  —  suggesting 
:  voiceless  muezzins  calling  the  devotees  to  prayer.  The  num- 
hpr  of  torii  whif.'h  may  be  erected  to  a  divinity  ia  imlimited. 
Hundreds  of  red  ones  often  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  shrines  to 
i  InarL 

Vm.  Pagodas.  Feudal  Castles.  Bridges.  Land- 
scape Gardens.  Dwarfing. 

!     The  Pagoda,  or  *  Five-storied  Chinese  Temple '  {goju-no'ld)^ 
though  believed  by  the  Chinese  to  be  of  native  design,  is  more 
likely  of  Hindu  origin.  The  word  is  an  Asiglican  corruption 
;  of  the  Persian  but^kadah  ('idol  temple     Pagodas  are  often 
I  seen  n<sar  large  Buddhist  temples,  and  thdi:  brujiant  vermilion 

•  smiaceB  and  tall  forms  make  them  striking  and  picturesque 
%HMi  in  the  landscape  t-  particularly  when  set  amidst  green 
tttM 'la  Qte^  they  vary  m  height  from  5  to 
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are  usually  built  so  solidly  that  they  stand  for  centimes. 
According  to  the  Keomaucers  the  pagoda  'acts  like  an  electric 
traetor  to  dnw  dawn  evnry  felicitous  omen  from  above,  k> 
that  fire,  water,  wood,  earth,  and  metal  will  be  at  the  service 
of  the  people,  the  soil  productive,  trade  prosperous,  and  the 
■  natives  sumniBBive  and  happy.  Therefore  the  presence  of  such 
an  edifice  not  only  secures  to  the  site  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
if  it  bears  evidence  of  already  enjoying  it,  but  represses  any 
evil  infltMnoe  that  may  be  native  to  the  mot,  and  imparti  to 
it  the  most  salutary  and  felicitous  omens. 

In  Japan  these  polvgonal  structures  are  usually  of  5  storiea 
and  about  150  ft.  nigh.  They  are  about  24  ft.  sq.  at  the  base, 
and  each  of  the  4  upper  stories  recedes  somewhat  from  that 
below  it.  Heavy  timbers  are  used  in  their  construction,  and  | 
aome  of  them  are  foamed  and  braced  upon  the  inside  in  sudi 
a  complicated  manner  that  there  is  barely  room  for  the 
ladder-like  staircase  which  leads  from  stage  to  sta^e.  In  these  | 
ft  central  post  of  huge  dimensions,  sometimes  3  ft.  in  diameltf  I 
and  diminishing  toward  the  top.  is  framed  in  the  apex  of  the 
structure,  while  the  lower  end  barely  touches  the  central  stone 
block.  Aiddteets  differ  in  their  opinions  ae  to  the  purpose  of 
this  monstrous  central  beam.  According  to  some,  it  is  intended 
to  stiffen  the  tower  against  swaying  in  the  wind,  and  the  , 
length  Ib  ao  calculated  that,  after  the  various  stages  of  the 
tower  have  shrunk  and  settled,  the  central  post  shall  just  bear 
upon  its  stone  base.  The  second  hypothesis,  and  perhaps  the 
correct  one,  —  for  it  can  be  verified  by  an  inspection  of  pago- 
das 50  or  more  yrs.  old,  and  which  have  settled  all  they  natu- 
rally would  settle,  —  is  that  by  the  clever  suspension  of  this 
beam  it  acts  like  a  vast  pendulum  or  syroecope,  and  during  aa 
earthquake  (which  the  pagodas  usually  withstand)  the  center 
of  gravity  is  kept  within  the  base.  In  some  of  the  Japanese 
pagodaa  the  room  at  the  bottom  is  devoted  to  a  shrine  coo* 
taining  some  relic  or  image  of  Buddha  or  one  of  his  disciples. 
The  Japanese  seem  to  have  lost  their  ancient  confidence  in  the 
protection  nipposed  to  be'  built  into  them,  for  it  is  rare  to  see 
a  new  one,  ana  the  decrepit  condition  of  most  of  those  extant 
indicates  the  weakness  of  faith  in  them.  Good  specimens  of 
the  ordinary  pagoda  may  be  seen  in  Uyeno  Park,  or  at  Asakoaa, 
in  Tokyo,  ana  a  very  claoorate  one  stands  on  the  middle  terrace 
of  the  temple  grounds  at  Narita.  It  seems  that  the  original 
pagodas  —  perhaps  an  elaboration  of  the  Indian  dagoba  — 

I  were  raised  over  relics  of  Buddha,  the  bones  of  some  saint,  or 

what-not.  The  ornamental  bells  which  swing  from  the  eavea 

I  of  some  pagodaa  are  called  AAMw. 

I  Feudal  Castftt  {shird)  at  one  time  dotted  Japan  from  Aomori 

!  to  Kagoehima;  those  which  remain  are  at  once  the  most 

grandiose,  oiduring,  and  massive  specimens  of  the  native 
!  arohiteotiiie.  Built  originafly  (often  hy  foreed  labor)  for  the 
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daimyiis  as  a  combination  of  fortress  and  residence,  they  are 
such  lofty  and  imposing  structures  that  certain  critics  class 
them  among  the  nnest  architectural  monuments  of  Eastern 
Asia.  'The  colossal  masses  of  rock  seem  all  the  more  colossal 
after  one  has  become  familiar  with  the  tiny  and  perishable 
dwellings  of  the  country.  In  the  walls  of  the  Osaka  fortress' 
(which  once  ranked  as  the  finest  castle  in  Japan)  are  single 
blocks  of  stone  —  at  great  heights  above  the  surrounding 
level  of  the  region  —  measuring  in  some  cases  from  30  to  36  ft. 
In  length,  and  at  least  15  ft.  in  height.  These  huge  blocks  have 
been  transported  long  distances  from  the  mts.  many  miles 
away  from  the  city.  The  finished  structures  prove  that  the 
Japanese  are  quite  competent  to  erect  such  buildings,  if  the 
national  taste  had  inclined  them  in  that  way.'  As  a  rule  these 
citadels  are  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  and  are  marvels  of 
engineering  skill.  The  immensely  heavy  blocks  of  granite, 
placed  one  on  top  of  the  other,  lead  one  to  believe  tnat  the 
early  Japanese  practiced  the  Mexican  expedient  in  such  cases, 
by  building  a  sloping  runway  of  earth  and  rolling  the  stones 
up  this  to  their  final  positions.  Though  ostensibly  built  of 
stone,  the  citadels  are  in  reality  wooden  buildings  of  great 
strength,  faced  with  slanting  walls  of  squared  stones.  The 
structure  may  be  likened  to  vast  blocks  so  arranged,  one  on 
the  other,  that  each  wall  is  of  pyramidal  shape,  slanting  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  manner.  They 
are  supported  from  within,  and  are  tiea  together  with  timbers 
of  great  size.  Richness  of  detail  is  less  aime<[  at]than  the  general 
effect  resulting  from  the  grandeur  and  harmony  of  the  propor* 
tions  of  the  buildings.  The  sq.  towera  several  stories  high, 
erected  in  the  castle  precincts,  and  serving  as  watch-towers, 
ore  called  tenshu;  the  first  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
caatle  of  Tamon,  in  1567,  by  Matsunaga  Hisahide.  Somer- 
saulting grampuses  (shachi-hoko)  are  so  often  pictured  stand- 
ing on  their  heads,  with  tails  in  the  air,  on  the  tope  of  these 
structures,  that  the  vernacular  expression  for  standing  on  one's 
head  is  now  shachihokodachi.  The  splendid  caatle  walls  (as 
well  as  many  others  throughout  the  Empire)  command  admir- 
ation for  their  massiveness  and  excellent  construction.  Some 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  strongly  built,  crenelated 
stone  walls  or  curt^ns  of  the  magnificent  old  citadels  of  British 
India,  and  it  b  not  unlikely  that  the  earlv  Buddhists  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  development  in  japan.  While  the  ma- 
sonry of  certain  of  them  is  constructed  of  ashler  in  the  manner 
described  at  p.  613,  in  others  granite  blocks  are  cut  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  with  the  face  a  ft.  or  more  sq.  tapering  3  ft.  (or  in 
proportion)  to  a  point.  When  squared  with  a  nicety  which 
suggests  jeweler's  work,  the  stones  (without  a  binding  material, 
after  the  manner  of  Eg>'ptian  and  Babylonian  architecture) 
are  placed  in  position  and  earth  and  rubble  are  sifted  between 
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the  conical  terminals.  When  such  walls  are  built  against  a  hill- 
side they  soon  become  almost  an  integrtU  part  of  it,  and  the 
excellent  condition  which  they  retain  points  to  the  merit  of 
the  method.  The  moats  which  customarily  surround  castle 
walls  date  from  very  early  times.  The  castles  themselves  were 
'  the  outgrowth  of  feudalism,  and  were  first  brought  to  a  higb 
degree  of  strength  and  completeness  during  the  Tokugam 
ahoguruUe.  Few  views  are  more  satisfying  than  those  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  noble  old  white  castle  surmounts  a  hilltop 
from  which  a  splendid  seascape  is  visible.  The  tourist  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  native  architecture  should  visit  either 
the  castle  at  Nagoya  (Rte.  24)  or  that  at  Himeji  (Rte.  38). 
The  innermost  citadel  of  a  castle  is  hommaru;  inside  the  outer 
wall  is  marunauchi:  the  inner  wdU,  ninomaru:  the  outer  mkU, 
Bannomaru. 

I  Bfi^et  (iNwAt,  or  hash*)  in  curious  and  distinctive  fomu 

are  con-spicuoua  and  pictures(iue  figures  in  the  Japanese  land- 
scape; many  are  of  great  historical  interest.  They  range  in 
type  from  the  cinious  taiko-baahi,  or  drum-bridges,  often  seen  I 
in  the  yards  of  tcinplcs  nnd  Hhrinos  (good  example  at  Kameido 
TOkyO),  to  the  primitive  man-neii,  or  'ten-thousand-year' 
bridges,  which  in  curious  contrast  to  their  grandiloquent  name  I 
are  often  merely  a  plank  or  twin  bamboos  lashed  to  timbers  or 
boulders  on  either  bank  of  a  stream.  The  art  of  bridge  con- 
struction was  taught  by  the  Cliinese  coincident  with  the  intttH  ' 
duction  and  spread  of  Buddhism.  One  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  native  bridges  is  the  new  but  historical  Nihon-bashi  at 
T5kyd.  The  still  more  remarkable  Kintai-kyo,  or 'Bridge  of 
the  Brocade  Girdle,'  a  curious  monument  of  unli(|uitv,  is  de- 
scribed in  Rte.  38.  The  most  striking  pecuUarities  of  tlie  early 
bridges  are  the  d^ni-lune  spans,  and  the  bronze  giboahu  whim  I 
surmount  the  posts  —  Buddhistic  in  suggestion  and  said  to 
bear  reference  to  a  trea-sure  called  Boshi  no  Maya  C  Buddha'a 
mother's  hat The  beautiful  red  lacquered  sacred  brid^at 
Nikk5  is  a  good  example  of  the  character  imparted  to  such 
structures  by  the  addition  of  brass  and  other  metal.  The 
Insaxre  TtwMaahi,  or  hangin|H'>'^<lK6  mentioned  in  Rte.  25, 
is  perhaps  a  modern  development  of  the  primitive  basket- 
ferry  {kago  no  uHilashi),  in  which  a  stout  hawser  of  hemp, 
or  iron-creeper  (kurogane  riiodosht)  is  Btretched  from  bank 
to  bank  of  a  stream.  On  (liis  hawser,  suspended  by  a  large 
noose,  a  kago  of  bamboo  or  twisted  creepers  runs  to  and 
fro.  'The  simplest  method  of  crosring  is  to  get  into  the 
basket  and  let  coolies  haul  one  over.  If  the  coolies  are  not 
forthcoming,  the  transit  requires  considerable  skill  and  nerve 
on  the  part  of  the  traveler  himself.  On  getting  into  the  cage 
he  gra.sps  the  hawser  with  both  hands,  presses  the  feet  firmly 
on  the  lx)ttom  of  the  cage,  and  then,  by  a  succession  of  frog- 
fike  joks,  performa  the  voyage  ov^.  The  great  thing  ia  to 
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keep  the  basket  under  the  control  of  the  feet,  otherwise  he  is 
apt  to  find  himself  hanging  in  mid-air  with  the  basket  behind, 
and  a  boiling  torrent  below.'  Other  curious  bridges  are  de- 
scribed in  their  proper  places  throughout  the  Guidebook.  The 
riv.  bridges  are  constructed  along  modem  lines.  The  majority 
of  the  older  native  bridges  are  of  wood. 

Landscape  Gardens  {kd-en;  niwa,  etc.)  have  been  popular 
in  Japan  smce  the  art  was  introduced  from  China  in  the  6th 
cent.  Their  local  development  was  gradual  until  the  14th  cent., 
when  it  became  very  fashionable  to  have  a  classical  garden, 
and  certain  of  them  took  on  then  the  elegant  aspects  which  at 
present  characterize  them.  Great  progress  was  made  during 
the  military  epoch,  chiefly  in  and  about  Kyoto,  where  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  Japanese  gardens  arc  still  to  be  found.  ' 

■  In  the  early  years  of  the  13th  cent,  the  first  treatise  on  the  subject 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Yoshitsttne  Gokyogoku;  by  giving  to  everything 
a  definition,  he  invested  it  with  a  motive,  and  for  expressing  the  various 
motives,  general  rules,  many  of  them  purely  conventional,  were  laid  down. 
'  Like  had  to  take  the  outline  of  a  tortoise  or  a  crane.  An  island  might  be  a 

•  >untain,  a  field,  a  strip  of  seashore,  a  cloud  in  the  distance,  a  sandy-beach, 
i  tlixitiag  pine,  or  the  bank  of  a  stream.  A  waterfall  was  either  full-face  or 
lirofile,  fraffmontary  or  complete,  unifonn  or  stopjxjd,  corner  or  side,  single 
or  double.  A  stream ,  if  it  ran  from  E.  to  8.  then  W.  was  regular;  if  it  flowed 
fromW.  to  E.  it  waa  inverse.  If  it  did  not  rise  in  a  lake,  a  country  path  should 

-  associated  with  it  to  suggest  a  distant  origin,  or  a  mountain  to  suggest  a 

pring.  or  a  rockery  to  suggest  a  concealed  front.  There  waa  also  a  waterfall 
iaodacape  which  called  for  certain  salient  features.  All  this  wfis  greatly 
plaborated  by  a  monk  called  So.sefri  (b.  1271 ;  d.  134(5;  —  a  distinguished  poet 
known  posthumously  as  M uiokoknahi) ,  who  worked  many  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Zen-thu  into  the  fabric  of  his  land.soaixj.  I'ltimately,  in  the 
2d  half  of  the  15th  cent.,  the  artist-priest  SAnmi  (comp.  Kyoto)  exUmded 
the  system  so  greatly  and  added  so  many  subtle  concepUons  that  ho  is 

ften  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  landscape  gardening  in  Japan.  .Setting  out 
:  y  enumerating  and  defining  twelve  principal  varieties  of  landscape  and 
waterscape,  he  preceded  to  indicate  the  constituents  of  each  and  their  deriva 
tioDS.  Thus,  in  rockeries  he  placed  sea  and  river  stones;  plain  and  mountain 
ftoDes;  current  stones  and  wave  stones;  sttines  that  diviilc  a  stream,  stones 
from  which  it  flows,  and  stones  against  which  it  breaks;  stones  for  st^inding 
beside;  detached  stones;  erect  stones  and  prostniU*  stones;  water-fowl- 
feather-dr>-ing  stones;  mandarin-<luck  stones;  thr(«  Huddha  stones,  and 
ntra  stones.  Then  of  islands  there  was  the  wind-beaten  or  aalt-strewn  isle, 
which  had  neither  moss  nor  rock  because  it  representee!  a  spot  swept  by 
eoutant  sand-showers;  there  was  a  central  island,  or  isle  of  elysium,  to 
which  no  bridge  led,  since  it  lay  in  mid-ocean;  then*  waa  the  wave-beaten 
iiUod,  the  tide-lappcd  island,  the  guest  island,  and  the  host  islarjd.  To 
8dam%  also  waa  due  the  conception  of  the  shore  of  the  "  spread  sand,  and 
the  shore  of  the  "  piled  sand."  and  his  indications  as  to  cascades,  strctims, 
trees,  and  shrubs  are  voluminous.'  In  laying  out  a  Japanesw  garden,  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  thorough  congniity  between  the  scjinio 
•cbeme  and  the  nature  of  the  edifice  from  which  it  is  contemplated  is 
observed.  '  There  ia  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  sums  expeiwled  on  plannmg  out 
then  pleasure-grounds  ami  on  their  up-keop.  Huge  rocks  are  transported 
from  gnaX  dLstancee, —  rocks  honeycombed  by  the  beating  of  oceiui  w'^ves* 
nx^  smelted  into  quaint  forms  by  the  funiaces  of  volcanot's;  rocks  hollowed 
aad  marled  by  the  teeth  of  torrent.3;  petrifactions  from  th(-  depths  of  mland 
Ms,  and  richly  tinted  masdcs  from  mineral  districts,  —  all  tiiese  are  sought 
lor  and  treasured.' 

The  art  has  been  brought  to  such  jjerft^ction  that  the  tiniest 
piece  of  ground  is  capable  of  being  beautified  in  a  charming 
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way  by  the  native  methods.  The  chief  elements  in  the  coio- 
position  of  classical  gardens  are  stones,  shrubbery,  lakelets, 
cascades,  winding  paths,  mazes,  stone  or  bronze  lanterns  and 
cranes;  bridges  of  stone,  bamboo  or  saplings;  tea-houses,  wis- 
taria-arbors; lotus-ponds,  etc.  When  a  sufficient  !|[uantity  of 
water  is  inaccessible,  the  popular  and  much  admired  fcarc- 
sansui  method  is  adopted.  This  shows  dry  beds  of  ponds  and 
rivulets  filled  with  sand  and  stones,  with  ix>rder8  ngidly  pre- 
served just  as  if  they  held  water  in  check.  [A  goodexamneof 
this  type  may  be  seen  in  the  grounds  of  the  NUd  Came,  at 
Kyoto.]  The  narrow  winding  paths  are  paved  usually  wlui  a 
single  row  of  stone  slabs  in  which  all  regularity  of  form  is 
avoided.  Potted  plants  of  the  popular  dwarfed  varieties  often 
take  the  place  of  borders.  The  ponds  and  bridges,  small  nlh, 
and  meandering  paths  with  their  uneven  edges;  the  shrubs 
trimmed  in  round  balls  of  various  sizes,  and  the  grotesquely 
shaped  pines,  with  long  tortuous  branches  running  near  the 
ground,  are  often  combined  in  such  a  skillful  manner  by  the 
gardener  as  to  make  the  area  seem  much  larger  than  it  really 
18.  The  microscopic  gardens  sometimes  placed  artfully  in  small 
dishes  or  trays  are  called  hako-niwa  and  are  very  popular  with 
Japanese.  So  adroitly  are  they  arranged  that  the  beholder 
often  finds  difficulty  in  convincing  himself  that  he  is  not  view- 
ing a  perfect  and  larger  landscape  some  distance  away. 

UmxHngt  or  Damxation,  i8  an  art  in  which  the  Nipponese  are  very  experL 
The  Idea  aeems  to  be  of  Chineee  oiim,  but  the  Japeneee  gardener  die* 
tiDCuishes  himself  in  his  efforts  to  checic  nature  in  its  natural  development, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  every  accident  or  trick  that  will  enable  him  to 
produce  deformities  or  grotesqueries.  He  not  onlv  takes  pleasure  in  arti> 
ncial  deformation,  but  admires  and  collects  natural  malformations  of  every 
kind.  A  stone  through  which  the  water  has  worn  a  hole,  or  an  old  decaying 
tree-trunk  with  one  or  more  plants  growing  out  of  a  knothole,  where  seeds 
have  aeddentelly  lodged,  are  bis  delight,  and  for  these  he  will  sometimei 
pay  as  much  as  for  a  genuine  work  of  art.  Old  vermiculated  planks  or  worm- 
riddled  tree-trunks  are  often  used  as  door-posts  or  signs:  and  hedge  fences 
of  wood  that  has  been  buried  in  the  water  until  insects  have  made  ohalky 
deposits  on  tbem  an  fnupmi  features  in  the  eountry. 

The  juniper,  cypress,  pine,  elm,  bamboo,  peach,  plum,  maple,  willow,  and 
other  trees  are  often  eiperimented  with  for  nanixation  purposes.  The 
juniper  and  thuja  partioiiJarly  are  frequently  eelected  bar  gardeners  to  try 
their  skill  in  forcing  them  to  grow  into  rude  representations  of  junks,  birds, 
and  animals.  Trees  are  sometimes  trained  in  the  shape  of  deer  with  extra- 
ordinary fidelity,  the  eyes,  tongue,  or  other  parts  being  added  to  complete 
the  lyemhience.  Tha  ptiiu  iple  of  the  operation  depends  upon  retarding 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  by  stinting  the  supply  of  water;  confining  tho 
roots,  and  bending  the  branches  in  the  desired  form  when  young  and  phable, 
afterwarde  reteiomg  thcna  in  their  foreed  poeitioiit  in  pots,  and  clipping  all 
the  vigorous  shoots,  until  nature  gives  up  the  contest  and  yields  to  art.  To 
produce  a  slow  growth  small  seeds  from  a  poorly  developed  individual  plant 
are  chosen.  Frequent  cutting-back,  and  planting  in  pots  of  insufficient 
ilse,  are  praeticed  to  produce  nanim,  Twisting  the  twigs  and  stems  in  a 
horizontal  spiral  direction  has  the  same  effect,  and  the  refrigeration  of  the 
ground  and  roots  by  evaporation,  using  porous  pots.  Grafting  is  often  a 
means  to  this  end ,  as  it  serves  to  check  natural  development.  It  is  — p^^^aBy 
eniployed  in  the  many  varietioH  of  i)lurn,  and  is  usually  effected  accor^ag 
to  the  oldest  methmis  known  to  gardening — -grafting  by  juxtap<>aitioo. 
The  cutting  which  is  to  be  engrafted  is  sharpened  on  one  side  and  laid  in  an 
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jiMiikm  out  diagonally  in  the  wild  tree,  or  attached  to  tbe  wild  atook  by  a 
Mrt  <rf  ipftBiiig,  and  tmn  earefuUy  boand.  8om»  of  the  raaults  obtained  ue 

very  surprising.  A  perfect  specimen,  10  or  12  in.  high,  of  a  gnarled  maple  or 
pomegranate,  or  a  particularly  grotesque  pine  tree  will  sometimes  sell  for 
hundreda  of  pen.  The  matau  (a  Korean  word)  or  pine  (many  varietiea)  is 
oftoB  foKoed  iBlo  abnormal  shapes  which  not  only  excite  astonishment,  but 
cause  one  to  marvel  at  the  incomprehensible  taste  which  finds  pleasure  in  - 
such  unnatural  forms.  A  pine  tree  so  trained  as  to  have  the  necks  of  its 
itmifying  roots  above  the  ground  is  referred  to  as  necvari-moCtu.  The 
antipodes  of  nanization  as  applied  to  pine  trees  can  be  seen  in  the  expreSBOn 
of  gigantism  portrayed  by  the  Karaaaki  Pine  at  Lake  Biwa,  Rte.  27. 

Many  treatises  exist  on  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening, 
and  there  are  complete  sets  of  names  for  everything  associated 
with  them.  The  charm  of  some  of  the  gardens  is  so  winning, 
and  in  some  of  them  nature's  masterpieces  are  reproduced 
and  her  principles  applied  with  such  amazing  fidelity,  that 
every  traveler  should  see  one  or  more  of  the  most  famous  gar- 
dens before  leaving  Japan.  During  the  iconoclastic  era  which 
followed  the  Restoration,  some  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the 
Empire  were  destroyed  by  vandak.  Some  oi  the  existing  onee 
8ie  slowly  (Ssappearmg  bdore  the  march  of  blightins  mater- 
iafiam.  The  sometune  ocdd[)rated  Kdrakuren  at  TOkyO  is  a 
case  in  pmnt.  Though  still  regarded  by  the  TOkyOites  with 
loving  eyeSf  it  retains  but  little  of  its  ancient  ebaxoL  More 
satiafjring  examples  are  the  Imperial  Ciardens,  where  the  annual 
ChnrBanthemum  and  Cherry-Blossom  Garden  Parties  are 
hekiin  Tokyo;  and  that  of  the  Mikado's  Palace;  the  Shugakuf* 
m;  and  others  at  Kyoto.  The  requisites  employed  in  the  fash- 
i<ming<^  fonnal  gardens  can  be  seen  at  the  xo^BoAoma  Nursery* 

UL  Buddhisin. 

Buddhism,  called  by  the  Japanese  Bukkydf  and  Buppd 
('the  religion  of  Buddha'),  with  71,992  temples  (tera;  butsudo) ; 
52,106  bonzes  {bozu)  or  priests  (or  monks) ;  14  chief  sects  (shii) 
and  (about)  74  branches  claiming  upward  of  29  million  adher- 
ents, reached  Japan  (from  Korea)  about  a.d.  552,  when  the  King 
of  Kvdara  (one  of  the  Korean  States)  sent  Buddhist  statues 
{fndsuzo)  and  books  as  presents  to  the  Emperor  Kimmei.  The 
creed  (accepted  in  Japan  about  571)  belongs  to  that  division 
of  Buadhism  known  in  India  tis  the  Northern  School. 

Boddhft^  iButeu;  Hotoke;  Shaka,  etc.),  whose  actual  mortal  life  is  re- 
swiad  pgr  lii>  ■dhwente)  as  the  4th  in  a  leriee  of  5  Meariaaie  iBcuiaticms, 

*  '  ^adtdon  says  that  when  Sakjrarmuni  was  born  a  dragon  appeared 
BXkd  poured  water  over  the  babe.  The  incident  is  commemorated  in  Japan 
on  April  8,  when  the  *'  washini;  of  Buddha  "  (kwan-butau,  or  yoku-biitsu) 
Ukea  place.  An  image  of  the  god  —  a  birthday  Buddha  (tanjo-butsu)  —  is 
Htup  in  a  hall  deeorated  with  flowers,  and  each  worshiper  pours  water  or 
9maaia  (a  decoction  of  hydrangea  leaves)  over  the  effigy  from  a  tiny  ladlo. 
Tfaii,  being  a  temple  lite,  does  not  evoke  much  enthusiasm,  but  evidencea 
of  its  popular  obeervanee  may  be  seen  in  deeoralioiie  of  aialea  sprays, 
t/^iibifnft  boughs,  and  u  (Deutzia  scabra)  blossoms  set  up  at  the  gates  of 
^uses.  As  usual,  the  idea  of  averting  evil  dictates  the  procedure  of  the  time. 
Worms  are  the  special  object  of  exorcism.  A  leaf  of  shepherd's-purse 
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«M  (Bowirdlni  to  the  best  autborities)  born  b.c.  623;  73  yn.  before  Coo-, 
fuchu  (Jap.  KdM:  m.c.  651-478)  and  2S2  yn.  before  the  great  Mendus 
(Mdaki  :  B.C.  371^188).  '  He  was  the  son  of  Suddhodana,  Kino  of  A'aptte- 
waHu,  a  city  and  ootuMnr  near  Nipal,  subject  to  the  King  of  Magadha,  now 
a  part  of  Bahar  (Indiaj.  Hia  mother.  Maga,  or  Mava-maya-diva,  died  10 
days  after  his  birth,  wbieh,  aoeording  to  the  legends,  was  accomplished 
nithoat  pain,  and  accompanied  by  amaaiiig  wonders.  His  name  wsa 
SidiartiM,  or  the  "  KBtablisher,"  until  he  beoame  a  Buddha,  i.e.,  him  by 
v4ioni  truth  is  known.  The  name,  Golama,  at  Samona-Oodam,  is  a  patro- 
nymic better  known  in  8iam  and  China,  where  another  familv  or  clan  name, 
Sakya-muni,  is  more  common.  At  the  age  of  7  the  chihl  la  said  to  have 
known  anatomy,  geography,  mathematics,  and  military  acienco.  At  15  be 
was  made  heir-apparent  {wherefore  his  Japanese  title,  Shita-Taiaki);  at  17 
he  was  married  to  Yaakodara,  a  Brahmin  maiden  of  the  Sakya  clan,  siod  his 
son  Rnkula  was  born  the  next  )'ear.  At  25  he  determined  to  become  a  recluse, 
and  left  his  parents  and  his  father's  court  for  an  abode  in  the  forest  beyond 
Kapilnmgtu,  in  solitary  spots,  tr>-ing  various  methods  to  attain  mental 
eatisf action,  but  in  vain.  After  5  vrs.  of  this  ascetic  life  "  he  came  to  the 

esrception  of  the  true  condition  and  wants  of  mankind,"  and  began  his  mia* 
try  of  49  yrs.  He  was  now  a  Buddha,  which  is  described  as  "  entering  into 
a  state  of  reverie,  etnitting  a  bright  li»rht  and  reflecting  on  the  four  modes flf 
truth."  He  began  his  preaching  at  Benares  by  discourses  on  the  four  truths, 
which  were  termed  the  revolving  of  the  wheel  of  the  law.  He  formed  hit 
first  disciples  into  a  community,  to  whom  he  gave  their  rules,  and  irtieo 
the  number  increased  to  56  he  sent  them  over  the  land  to  givo  in.structiana 
in  the  "  four  miseries  "  and  carr>'  out  the  system  by  which  all  his  disciples 
were  taught  they  could  attain  final  happiness  in  nxrtatia.  This  system,  which 
exists  in  full  stren^h  to  this  d-  is  founded  on  monastic  vows  for  the 
individual,  living  in  spiritua.  ...nunities  for  the  disciples,  voluntao' 
poverty,  and  universal  preaching.  Sakf/a-muni  infused  such  energy  into  his 
followers  tliat  in  a  few  years  India  was  covered  with  their  oommunitics:  and 
he  developed  rules  for  instruction,  employment,  punishment,  and  promo- 
tion, which  have  ser\'ed  ever  since.  His  own  life,  after  his  visit  to  his  father 
in  the  year  580.  when  37  yrs.  old.  was  passed  mostly  in  delivering  the 
Bvtrag,  or  laws.  35  discourses  in  all;  ihcm-  um  reverenced  by  all  Buddhists, 
and  copii'(«  are  held  to  have  moral  and  liXKienic  effect  on  true  believers, 
and  bring  gfxxl  luck  to  the  family  and  thi-  Slate.  As  Sakya-muni  lived  long 
enouich  to  !H>e  and  correct  the  danKers  «)f  his  system,  at  his  death,  in  Uie 
year  543.  he  wa^  able  to  confer  murh  of  hii*  authority  on  his  two  chief  disci- 
ples. Anandn  nnd  Knxhiapa,  and  thu.n  hand  down  the  orKanizatiou  to 
posterity  '  Hardy' a  Manual  of  Bxiddhinm. 

The  ftuth  ha.s  practically  disappeared  from  India,  'and  possesses  its  only 
adherents  within  the  Empire  in  Burma  and  along  the  rut.  frontier  to  the  N. 
Under  King  Asoka,  who  ruled  from  b.c.  27!^  to  231,  it  became  the  state 
relitrion.  As  time  advanced  it  was  debased  by  contact  with  the  idolatr;y-  and 
foul  Tantric  beliefs  which  it  had  never  »ucce<!ded  in  extirpating,  and  it  was 
expelled  from  India.  So  complete  was  this  expulsion  that  it  divided  into  the 
N.  and  S.  srhool.M.  the  first  takinR  S.in.scrit  and  the  other  Pali  as  its  sacred 
language.  In  the  coun«i  of  tirnc.  the  divergences  became  fixed,  and  thus, 
without  any  actual  schistn,  the  Buddhists  of  Cevlon  and  Ultra  Ganges  have 
come  to  differ  from  tlioae  of  C«'ntral  Asia  and  China.  Buddhism  survived  in 
an  attenuated  form  up  to  the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  of  our  era,  when  the 
M<diammedan  invasions  upset  the  Hindu  (lyniiHtics  of  N.  India.  Fiaally  it 

{nasuna)  is  tied  inside  the  lantern  of  the  sli^-ping-chamber,  and  over  th" 
lintel  is  pasted  an  amulet  written  with  ink  which  has  been  moistened  with 
(he  liquid  of  lustration  (nrnnchn).  Again  the  rice-flour  cake  is  offered  at  the 
dbmestic  altar.  It  now  takes  the  form  of  a  lotus-petal  with  capsule  of  bean- 
paste  (on).  ^  In  the  cities  huckateia  go  about  selling  ducks'  esgs,  which, 
eaten  on  this  day.  are  supposed  to  b«  aSoacious  against  palsy;  and-fwsap 
sionally  itinerant  priests,  with  close-cropped  hair  i\nd  a  peculiar  costume, 
pass  from  street  to  street  calling  out,  0-»haka!  O-.tfuika!  or  "  Buddhas  to  sell, 
Buddhas  to  buy,"  and  performiiig  buffoon  tricks  to  gaping  crowds.  The 
■tock  in  trade  of  these  gwannia^-bo  (depraved  priests)  oopsists  of  little  images 
of  fiakya-moai  aad  ftvi»<«olarad  Ufa  «f  tha  «  fUnrar.  tba  wbola  ountd 
jgnominioosty  fa  ooanmon  wtAm  pffi'  (ArMbvO 
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disappeared,  not  so  much  as  the  result  of  direct  pcrsecutioD,  but  rather  from 
interaal  decay,  the  main  cause  of  which  ia  that  it  was,  and  its  in  a  great 
measure,  a  religion  for  monks,  with  which  the  laity  had  little  concern.' 

The  N.,  or  MahAyAna  (Sanskrit:  'Greater  Vohiclo')  doctrino  (Japanese 
Daijd),  which  arose  about  500  yrs.  after  Buddha,  prevailed  in  N.  India  and 
became  (in  a.D.  65)  one  of  the  state  religions  of  China  (whence  it  passed  to 
Korea,  thence  to  Japan),  is  regarded  by  Japanese  students  as  both  egoistic 
and  altruistic;  as  optimistic,  progressive,  and  active;  and  as  holding  state 
interests  in  high  regard.  It  is  their  regret  that,  though  the  great  sects  men- 
tioned hereinafter  ostensibly  preach  this  doctrine,  in  reality  they  preach  the 
Hxn/ii/Ana  ('Lesser  Vehicle  )  doctrine,  which  represents  the  S.  school,  and 
is  passive,  pessimistic,  and  individualistic.  Followers  of  the  MyhAjfAna 
beheve  that  they  have  to  pass  through  human  existence  only  once  more 
before  attaining  to  Buddhahood,  or  complete  enlightenment,  and  entrance 
into  nirxana. 

Two  years  after  the  special  envoys  sent  by  the  Korean  King 
reached  Japan,  there  followed  Tonei,  and  Doshin,  the  first 
bonzes.  They  began  at  once  to  preach  the  new  religion,  and 
although  they  found  powerful  protectors  in  certain  of  the  in- 
fluential nobility,  they  also  encountered  resolute  adversaries, 
and  there  arose  a  strife  which  lasted  for  35  yrs.  By  571  the 
doctxine  had  made  sufficient  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
proletariat  to  be  accepted  by  them,  but  it  remained  a  long 
time  without  state  recognition,  '^'hen  properly  installed  the 
creed  and  its  accompaniments  aniuo-'  1  the  simple  natives.  The 
images  of  its  Btxlhisaltvas,  smiling  in  gold,  —  the  figures  of 
its  heavenly  guardians  and  infernal  judges,  its  feminine  angels 
and  monstrous  demons,  —  must  have  startled  and  amazed  un- 
aginations  yet  unaccustomed  to  any  kind  of  art.  Great  paint- 
ings hung  in  the  temples,  and  frescoes  limned  upon  their  walls 
or  ceiUngs,  explained  better  than  words  the  aoctrine  of  the 
Six  States  of  Existence,  and  the  dogma  of  future  rewards  and 
pimishmenta.  Moreover,  for  people  accustomed  only  to  such 
simple  architecture  as  that  of  the  Shinto  miya,  the  new  temples 
erected  by  the  Buddhist  priests  must  have  been  astonishments. 
The  colossal  Chinese  gates,  guarded  by  giant  statues;  the 
lions  and  lanterns  of  bronze  and  stone;  the  enormous  suspended 
bells,  sounded  by  swinging-beams;  the  swarming  of  dragon- 
shapes  under  the  eaves  of  the  vjust  roofs;  the  glimmering  splen- 
dor of  the  altars;  the  ceremonial  likewise,  with  its  chanting 
and  its  incenae-buming  and  its  weird  Chinese  music,  —  cannot 
have  failed  to  inspire  the  wonder-loving  with  delight  and  awe.' 
The  Buddhist  image-makers  soon  began  to  people  the  land 
with  the  host  of  statues  which  the  traveler  now  sees  in  almost 
every  out-of-the-way  place,  —  the  Buddhas,  images  of  the 
benevolent  Jizo,  Koshin,  the  protector  of  the  highways,  with 
his  three  symbolic  apes;  the  figures  of  the  Bald- Kimnnon, 
who  protects  the  horses  of  the  peasants,  and  a  long  list  of 
others.  'In  the  cities  everj'where  Buddhist  sculptors  opened 
Bhops,  to  supply  pious  households  with  images  of  the  chief 
divinities  worshiped  by  the  various  Buddhist  sects;  and  the 
makers  of  ihai,  or  Buddhist  mortu&ry  tablets,  as  well  as  the 
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makers  of  household  shrines,  multiplied  and  prospered.'  Bud- 
dhiBxn  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  ip;norant  vuigar  by  its  mar 
peiaaa  and  eoiDidBtB;  1^  its  Uving  saints  in  the  fles^ 
supposed  to  possess  strong  Court  influence  with  the  dignitaries 
of  the  ghostly  world;  by  the  gorgeousness  of  its  temples  and  \ 
the  solemn  pomp  of  its  ntual  obe^anoes.  It  was  a  apkenfidly 
eBay  device  for  obtaining  temporal  and  perhaps  everlasting  ' 
prosperity,  for  dodging  the  devil  and  his  unpe»  and  escaping 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  various  heDs. 

A  peouUarity  of  Sakya^uni'8  teacbinii '  U  the  maimer  in  which  be  hu 
weakened  and  almost  destroyed  the  power  of  the  unseen  world  and  of 
spiritual  beings  as  agencies  of  restraint  upon  the  heart  of  man,  and  of  asaiat* 
■ace  in  aeeking  after  good.  By  hia  system  of  good  works  and  aelf-deniali, 
his  foUowers  are  brought  into  such  close  rcIatiooHhip  with  the  whole  creation 
of  Uivimble  beings,  into  whose  presence  and  fellowship  they  can  enter  by 
their  own  efforts  and  mediation,  that  the  moral  sanctions  of  a  Supreme 
Ruler  and  God  over  all  are  neutralised,  and  the  sense  of  sin  in  the  human 
conscience  done  away  with.  Its  removal  is  put  under  the  control  of  the  soul, 
and  the  degree  of  happiness  tuod  power  attained  in  the  future  world  depesdi 
on  the  individual,  —  so  many  prayers,  alms,  austerities,  and  obedieoeet 
result  in  so  much  honor,  power,  and  enjoyment  in  the  coming  infinite.  The 
paat  infinite  is  alno  made  part  of  the  conscious  present,  and  monil  fate 
worked  like  physical  attraction,  innumerable  causes  producing  retributive 
results  for  rewards  or  for  punishments.  In  such  a  theology,  salvation  by 
b^^^^  iMidarad  impoMPtB,  and  ■aorifioa  for  ma  by  wi^  of  atoiwDttt 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  Buddhism  to  the  nation  was 

educational.  The  Shinlo  priests  were  neither  scholars  nor 
teachers,  and  the  new  creed  offered  education  to  all  —  not 
only  in  matters  religiouR,  but  in  the  arts  and  learning  of  duns,  | 
Korea,  and  India.  The  Buddhist  temples  eventually  l^ccfime 
common  schools,  or  hud  schools  attached  to  them,  and  at 
eadk  parish  tem^ue  the  children  of  the  community  were  tau£ht» 
at  a  merely  nominal  coat,  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  the  wisaom 
of  the  C'hine8(>  dairies,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and  much  besides. 
By  degrees  the  education  of  almost  the  whole  nation  cams 
under  Buddhist  control.  The  priests  constituted  a  bridge 
across  which  there  passed  almost  continuously  from  the  Asi- 
atic continent  to  JiqMDi.  astieam  of  Imowledge.  '  To  enumerate 
the  improvements  and  innovations  that  came  to  her  by  that 
route  would  be  to  tell  almost  the  whole  story  of  her  progress. 
All  that  can  be  classed  under  the  name  of  art  in  Japan  was 
either  introduced  or  developed  by  Buddhism;  and  tne  same 
may  be  said  regarding  nearly  all  Japanese  literature  poesess- 
ii^  veal  quality,  —  excepting  some  Shintd  rituals,  and  some 
fragments  of  archaic  poetry.  It  was  a  civilizing  power  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  introduced  drama,  the  higher 
forms  of  poetical  composition  and  fiction;  history,  philosophy, 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  printing,  land- 
scape gardening  —  in  short,  every  art  and  industry  that  held 
to  make  Ufe  beautiful.  All  the  refinements  of  Japanese  life 
were  of  Buddhist  introduction,  and  at  least  a.majority  of  its 
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dhmioiiis  aiid  pleamiiQB.  Peiiu^w  the  brief  est  way  <rf  stating 
the  laoge  of  such  indebtedness,  is  simply  to  say  that  BuddOyem 
hroiii^t  the  whole  of  Chinese  civiuzation  into  Japan,  and 
thereafter  patiently  modified  and  reshaped  it  to  Japanese  ve- 
quitements.  The  elder  civilisation  was  not  merely  superim- 
posed upon  the  social  structure,  but  fitted  carefully  into  it, 
corabined  with  it  so  perfectly  that  the  marks  of  the  welding, 
the  lines  of  the  junotuiey  almost  totally  disappeared/  (Lcv- 
cadio  Heam.) 

The  original  Buddhist  doctrine  was  essentially  in  disaccord 
with  Shintdisniy  which  is  without  a  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis, and  which  has  its  nearest  analogue  in  Confucianism. 
'The  spirits  of  the  dead,  according  to  ancient  Japanese  think- 
ing, continued  to  exist  in  the  world:  they  mingled  somehow 
with  the  viewless  forces  of  nature,  and  acted  through  them. 
Everything  happened  by  the  agency  of  these  si)irits  —  evil 
I  or  good.  Those  who  had  been  wicked  in  life  remained  wicked 
!  after  death;  those  who  had  been  good  in  life  became  good  gods 
'  after  death;  but  all  were  to  be  propitiated.  No  idea  of  future 
f  lewaxdorpunidmientezbted  b^oietheconiingof  Buddhosm: 
there  was  no  notion  of  any  heaven  or  hell.  The  happiness  of 
I  ghosts  and  gods  alike  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  wor- 
i  ship  and  the  offerings  of  the  living.  Buadhism  had  learned 
in  India,  in  China,  in  Korea,  and  in  divers  adjacent  countries, 
*  how  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  peoples  maintaining  a  per- 
,  siatent  ancestor-worship.    Intolerance  of  ancestor-worship 
would  have  long  ago  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  Buddhism; 
for  its  vasts  conquests  have  all  been  made  among  ancestor- 
worshiping  races.  In  Japan  it  adopted  the  same  policy  which 

Ihad  secured  its  progress  on  the  continent;  it  attempted  to 
interfere  only  by  expanding  and  expounding  them  —  by  inter- 
preting them  in  a  totally  new  light.  Modifications  were  ef- 
lected,  but  no  suppressions:  we  might  even  say  that  Bud- 

idhism  accepted  the  whole  body  of  the  old  beliefs.  It  was  true, 
.  tike  new  teaching  declared,  that  the  dead  continued  to  exist 
.  kvisibly;  and  it  was  not  wrong  to  suppose  that  they  became 
]  Avinities,  since  all  of  them  were  destined,  sooner  or  later^  to 
;  enter  upon  the  way  of  Buddhahood  —  the  divine  condition. 

Buddhism  acknowledged  likewise  the  greater  ^ods  of  Shintd, 
\.  with  all  their  attributes  and  dignities  —  declanng  them  incar- 
;  nations  of  Buddhas  and  BodhisaUvas:  thus  the  sun-goddess 
vas  identified  with  Dai-Nichi-Nyorai  (the  Talhdgata  Mahd^ 
'i  vairokana);  Hachiman,  the  war-god,  was  identified  with 
^1  Ainida  (Amitabha)^  etc'   Thus  by  skillful  adaptations  Bud- 
^  dhism  got  itself  accepted  as  a  second  national  faith.  The 
;|  t%intd  shrines  presently  assumed  the  appearance  of  Buddhist 
,  faaes.  and  for  centuries  the  two  creeds  worked  in  harmony 
1  for  tne  uplift  of  the  Japanese  race.  It  did  not  become,  as 
^riWiy  ca]:eiea8  writers  have  said^  the  popular  religioui  while 
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SkifUd  remained  the  official  religion;  it  .became  as  much  an 
offidal  religion  as  Shinto  itself,  and  influeiMed  the  lives  of  all 
classes.  ^It  made  monks  of  emperors,  and  nuns  of  their  daoghr 
ters;  it  decided  the  conduct  of  rulers,  the  nature  of  decrees, 
and  the  administration  of  laws.  In  every  community  the 
Buddhist  pariah  priest  was  a  public  official  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
teacher.' 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  history  in  Japan  Bud- 
dhism has  been  discredited  by  its  priests.   But  it  has  also 
numbered  among  its  propagandists  many  men  of  transcend- 
ent ability,  lofty  aims,  and  unc^uestioned  courage.  The  power 
it  acquired  over  its  devotees  was  often  misused ;  humility  be- 
came arrogance,  learning  tyrannized  over  ignorance :  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  (writes  Murdoch)  that  at  the  date  of  the 
first  arrival  of  Europeans  in  Japan  the  greatest  political  power 
in  the  Empire  was  that  of  the  Buddhm  priesthood,  foremost 
among  which  stood  that  Manto  sect  which  had  been  hamed 
and  hunted  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  onljr  ten 
years  before.  Militant  Buadhism  became  a  great  power  m  the 
Dtate  during  the  Muromaehi  epoch,  and  even  the  priests  in 
Kyoto  succumbed  to  the  general  demoralisation  and  were  found 
among  the  gamesters  and  marauders.  One  sect  only,  the  Ikkd^ 
possessed  large  influence,  owing  to  the  virtue  and  eloquence 
of  its  great  preacher,  Ren  jo.   But  this  sect  believed  m  the 
sword  as  a  weapon  of  propagandism,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
enlist  the  most  lawless  and  unscrupulous  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation among  its  adherents.    The  religious  fanatics  were 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  governors  of  the  N.  provinces,  where 
their  principal  center  of  power  lay.  They  destroyed  family 
after  family  of  their  opponents,  and  even  the  illustrious  Ho^ 
sokawa  Harumoto,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the 
time,  had  to  appeal  to  the  Nichiren  sect  for  aid  against  them. 
Thus  the  religious  bodies  wielded  a  power  which  no  one, 
though  he  were  the  ahoQvn  himself,  could  afford  to  disregard. 
Even  the  Shintd  priests  of  Ise  had  a  military  organization 
numbering  thousands  of  halbeidiera. 

Buddhiflm  reached  Its  apex  at  the  dose  of  the  11th  oent.,  when,  during  e 

reign  of  only  13  yrs.,  the  Emperor  Shirakawa  caused  5470  religious  pictures 
to  be  painted,  ordered  the  castinf?  of  127  statues  of  Buddha,  each  16  ft.  high, 
of  3150  life-size  imagea,  and  of  2930  smaller  idols,  and  constructed  21  large 
temples  and  446,630  religious  edifioes  of  vaiious  kinds.  This  same  sovereigii, 
in  obedience  to  the  Buddhist  commandment  against  taking  life,  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  any  living  thing:  ordering  the  release  of 
all  hawks,  falcons,  and  other  caged  birds;  forbiading  the  presentatioii  of 
fish  to  the  Palace,  and  requiring  the  destruction  <tf  all  fishing'^ietSk  a 
mandate  which  was  carried  out  in  8800  cases. 

This  attempted  usurpation  of  the  poHtical  power  led  to  the 
serious  curtailment  of  Buddhism  in  Japan.  The  persecution 
of  the  priests  by  Nobunaga,  and  the  introduction  of  Jesuitism 
in  the  2d  half  of  the  16th  cent.,  inflicted  a  serious  blow  upon  the 
cause,  and  although  it  revived  under  the  Tokugavxi,  its  earUer 
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power  and  influence  never  returned.  The  year  1868  opened 
menacingly  for  Buddhism,  for  in  that  year  decrees  were  issued 
against  the  sects  as  transcendent  in  their  effect  as  the  famous 
Leyes  de  la  lieforma,  issued  by  Benito  Juarez  8  yrs.  before, 
were  against  the  CathoHcs  of  Mexico.  The  incomes  of  the 
Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries  were  reduced  to  doles  and 
benevolent  gifts;  wherever  a  Shinto  temple  had  made  way  for 
the  worship  of  Buddha,  the  Shinto  kanii  was  restored  to  his 
original  place,  and  even  from  the  higher  mts.,  the  statues  of 
Buddha  were  (in  1873-74)  removed  from  the  temples  and  re- 
placed by  mirrors  and  gohei.  Some  of  the  bonzes  burned  their 
temples  rather  than  have  them  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Shin- 
toists.  While  the  disestabUshment  crippled  the  Buddhists,  it 
did  not  destroy  them.  The  vast  majority  of  Buddha's  followers 
in  Japan  are  also  followers  of  Shinto,  and  the  two  faiths  (which 
sit  Ughtly  enough  upon  the  people  as  a  mass),  though  seeminglv 
incongruous,  have  long  been  reconciled  in  the  popular  mind. 
Mutual  forbearance  is  shown  by  all  the  sects,  as  the  Japanese 
are  pecuharly  tolerant  of  individual  idiosyncrasies.  The  restor- 
ation of  Buddhism  to  its  ancient  prestige  is  believed  by  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  to  be  impossible. 

BuddhUm,  like  Catholicism,  owes  much  to  its  accessories,  —  to  its  maa* 
nve  and  macniBcent  t«mpl3B,  its  majestic  images,  its  gorgeous  paraphernalia, 
the  rich  vestments  of  its  priests,  and  the  picturesque  solemnity  of  its  »or- 
rices.  The  numerous  points  of  similarity  between  tnc  rites  of  the  Buddhists 
and  those  of  the  Romish  Church  early  attracted  attention.  AbbS  Hue 
enumerates  many  of  them:  'The  cross,  the  miter,  the  dalmatica,  the  cope 
which  the  celibate  priests  wear  on  their  journeys,  or  when  performing  some 
ceremony  out  of  the  temple;  the  service  with  double  choirs,  the  psalmody, 
the  exorcisms,  the  censer  suspended  from  five  chains,  which  you  can  open 
or  close  at  pleasure;  the  benedictions  given  by  extending  the  ri^ht  hand 
over  the  heads  of  the  faithful;  the  roeary,  ccclcaiastical  celibacy,  spiritual 
retirement,  worship  of  the  saints;  the  fasts,  processions,  litanies,  and  holy 
water,  —  all  these  are  analogies  between  ourselves  and  the  Buddhists.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  institution  of  nuns,  worship  of  relics,  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  burning  of  candles  and  incense,  with  rin«png  of  bells  during 
worship,  are  prominent  usages  common  to  both.  Their  pricsta  alike  teach 
a  purgatory  from  which  the  soul  can  be  released  by  their  prayers;  they  also 
conduct  ser\ices  in  a  dead  language,  and  pretend  to  miracles.  Lastly,  the 
doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Maya,  the  mother  of  Sakjja-muni,  is 
an  article  taught  by  the  Mongol  Buddhists,  who  also  practice  a  form  of 
iof&nt  baptism,  in  which  the  priest  dips  the  child  three  times  under  the 
*ater  as  he  pronounces  its  name  and  gives  it  a  blessing.'  It  would  be  very 
nsy  to  find  counterparts  in  a  Buddhist  temple  for  almost  ever>;  one  of  the 
lantoB  and  sanlas  worshiped  in  a  Spanish  cathedral ;  in  fact  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  between  some  of  them. 

Buddhism  has  no  literature  intelligible  to  laymen;  its  origi- 
nal Sanscrit  scriptures,  transliterated  in  Chinese  and  Japanese 
characters,  are  couched  in  language  with  whose  deeper  mean- 
ings most  of  the  people  and  many  of  the  priests  are  alike  un- 
acquainted. By  sermons  and  oral  teachings  are  its  precepts 
communicable  to  the  public.  Certain  of  the  Buddhist  canons 
(Tripitaka)  are  extracted  from  the  liturgy,  and  while  repeating 
them,  the  priest  strikes  upon  a  wooden  sounding-board  (called 
mokugyo)  shaped  something  like  a  huge  sleigh-bell,  in  order 
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to  mark  time  to  his  monotonoiM  chant.  Praying  is  N'e/nbuUu. 
Invocations  with  the  Indian  words  Namu  Amida  Butsu 
('Hail  to  the  Eternal  Splendor  of  Buddlia')  are  repeated 
thousands  of  times  to  attain  perfection,  and  afford  an  ilfust ra- 
tion of  the  proijriety  of  Christ *s  direction:  'When  ye  pray,  use 
not  TBin  repelilionB  as  the  heathen  do;  for  they  tlnnk  they 
ahall  be  heard  for  their  mudi  epeaking.'  The  Ifickiiren  seet 
emplo^ra  the  Chinese  transliteration,  Nimnr^id'hO'Wi-'ge-kyd 
— 'Hful  to  the  salvation-bringing  revelations  of  the  law.' 
The  Buddhist  Paradise,  to  which  the  spirits  of  all  good  men 
go  after  death,  lies  in  a  region  one  trillion  mUes  from  the  earth 
and  is  called  Jiknan-okudo,  Lacking  a  knowledge  of  the  dog- 
mas of  their  reli^on,  the  priests  cling  to  externals,  and  attempt 
to  captivate  the  minds  of  the  credulous  by  the  pomp  of  the 
numerous  ceremonies  and  unmeaning  festivals  which  they 
celebrate. 

The  Service  (doira)  h  improssive  but  is  ue^ually  marked 
by  eonsidcral)le  mummery.  When  the  priest  seats  himself 
among  his  congregation  to  preach,  iie  wears  a  white  or  sober- 
hued  cassock  and  a  black  stole.  '  But  when  he  opens  the  sutras 
or  recites  the  htaiiy,  iiis  vestments  are  of  brocade  that  would 
serve  worthily  to  drape  a  throne,  and  might  well  betray  the 
female  units  of  his  congregation  into  the  sin  of  "  lust  of  the 
eye/*  were  not  the  precaution  adopted  of  cutting  the  splendid 
fabric  into  a  multitude  of  fragments  before  fashioning  it  into 
stole  or  cassock.  The  services  appeal  only  to  a  narrow  range 
ci  mnolaons  and  leave  the  intellect  untouched,  as  the  texts  of 
the  lotus  law,  engrossed  in  exquisite  ideographs  upon  iUumin* 
ated  scrolls,  are  unintelligible  to  the  average  native  ndnd. 
The  sermon  is  usually  practical  and  is  a  plainly  phrased  adap* 
tation  of  saving  ethics  to  everyday  affairs,  differing  materialTy 
from  the  solemn  service^  which  is  accompanied  by  considerable 
spectacular  display  as  far  removed  from  mundane  affairs  as  is 
the  lotus  tlu*one  itself.  The  immense  hail  is  often  without 
decoration,  except  in  the  chancel  where  stand  the  shrine  and 
altar,  a  mass  of  gold  and  rich  colors.  Within  a  circular  inclos- 
ure  at  the  out(  r  end  of  the  nave  sit  a  band  of  acolytes,  chanting 
to  an  accompaniment  of  wooden  timbrels.  Their  voiees  are 
pitched  in  octaves,  and  the  number  of  chanters  is  vari(  d  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  cadence. 
Wlien  this  has  continued  for  some  moments,  nine  priests, 
richly  robed,  emerge  slow  ly  and  solemnly  from  the  back  of  the 
chancel,  and  kneel  before  an  equal  number  of  lecterns  ranged 
in  line  on  the  left  of  the  altar.  Each  priest  carries  a  chaplet 
of  beads,  and  each  lectern  is  a  missal.  Then  the  chant  of  the 
aodytes  ceases,  and  the  priest  in  the  middle  of  the  line  opens 
the  sutra  and  reads  aloud.  One  by  one  his  companions  follow 
his  example,  until  the  nine  voices  blend  in  a  monotone,  whteh. 
in  turn,  is  varied  by  the  same  device  as  that  previously  udoptea 
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by  the  acolytes.  After  an  interval,  another  similar  band  paces 
gravely  down  the  chancel,  and  kneeling  on  the  right  of  the 
altar,  opposite  the  first  comers,  add  their  voices,  in  the  same 
cumulative  fashion,  to  the  varying  volume  of  sound.  Finally, 
the  chief  priest  himself  emerges,  attended  by  an  acolyte,  and 
kneels,  facing  the  altar,  at  a  large  lectern  placed  between  the 
two  rows  of  sutra-readers.  He  confines  himself  at  first  to  burn- 
ing incense,  and,  as  the  fumes  ascend  denser  and  denser,  the 
intonation  of  the  reading  priests  grows  more  and  more  accelera- 
ated.  until  at  last  their  words  pour  forth  with  bewildering 
volubility.  Then  suddenly  this  peal  of  resonance  dies  away  to 
a  scarcely  audible  murmur,  and  while  its  echoes  are  still 
trembling  in  the  lur,  they  are  joined  by  the  voice  of  the  chief 
priest,  which  by  degrees  absorbs  them  into  its  swelling  note, 
and  then  itself  faints  to  a  whisper,  taken  up  in  turn  and  swellea 
to  a  rolling  chant  by  the  tones  of  the  sutra-readers.  These 
alternations  of  intoning  constitute  virtually  the  whole  cere- 
mony. It  is  grave,  awe-inspiring,  and  massive  in  its  simplicity. 

I  It  captivates  the  senses  by  degrees,  and  lifts  them  at  last  to  an 
ecstasy  where  reason  ceases  to  discern  that  the  components 
of  the  grand  ceremony  are  nothing  more  than  deftly  inter- 

I  woven  fragments  of  a  chanted  litany,  gorgeous  vestments,  a 
heart  of  glowing  gold  and  soft  colors  in  a  vast  sepulcher  of 
shadow,  and  an  edifice  of  noble  proportions.  But  that  analytical 
consciousness  certainly  comes  to  the  average  layman  sooner  or 
later.  That  he  has  reached  it  is  plainly  shown  by  his  mien. 
The  sketchy  act  of  worship  that  he  uses  as  a  paasport  to  such 
ceremonials  bears  as  little  proportion  to  their  magnificence  as 
does  the  fee  paid  at  the  door  of  a  theater  to  the  tumultuous 
moods  of  mirth  or  sadness  produced  by  the  spectacle  within. 
Nothing  in  which  the  mechanical  element  prodominates  can 
be  permanently  interesting.  But  after  all,  religion  does  not 
overshadow  the  daily  life  of  the  Japanese.  The  gloomy  fanatic 
b  unknown.  Confessions  of  sin,  repentance  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  solemn  and  protracted  acts  of  worship,  the  terrors  of  an 
eternity  of  torture,  —  these  things  scarcely  enter  at  all  into 
the  layman's  existence.  Japanese  religion  is  all  essentially 
practical  and  ea.sy-going.  Japanese  Buddhism  can  never  pro- 
duce a  Puritan  or  a  Covenanter.  It  weaves  no  thread  of  sol- 

I     emnity  or  sanctimoniousness  into  the  pattern  of  everyday  life. 
Its  world  of  hungry  demons  and  infernal  beings  are  too  unaub- 

I  etantial,  too  remote  to  throw  any  lurid  glare  over  the  present. 
{Bnnkley.) 

The  Tenets  of  Buddhism  (which  have  been  referred  to  as 
a  mixture  of  pantheism,  rationalism,  and  idolatry)  require  a 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  the  observance  of  austerities 
to  overcome  evil  passions  and  to  fit  its  disciples  for  future  bliss. 
With  few  exceptions  a  vow  of  celibacy  is  taken  by  the  priests, 
who  dwell  together  for  mutual  assistance  in  attaining  perfeo- 
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ticm  by  worship  of  Buddha  tuod  calling  upon  his  name.  Tliey 
shave  the-^ntire  head  as  a  token  of  purity;  profess  to  eat  no 
aimnal  food;  wear  no  skin  or  woolen  garments;  and  get  their 
living  by  begging,  by  the  alms  of  worshipers,  and  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grounds  of  the  temples.  Much  of  their  support  is 
derived  from  the  sale  of  incense-sticks^  oandles,  chamSf  texts, 
picture  post-cards,  portraits  of  divinities,  etc.  The  5  negative 

grecepts  (gokai)  of  buddhism  are,  not  to  kill,  be  guilty  of  dis- 
onesty,  be  lewd,  speak  untruth,  or  drink  intoxicants.  The 
10  virtues  are,  to  be  kind  to  all  sentient  beings,  be  liberal,  be 
chaste,  speak  the  truth,  employ  gentle  and  peace-making 
language,  use  refined  words,  express  everything  in  a  plain, 
unexaggerated  manner,  devote  the  mind  to  moral  thoughts, 
practice  charity  and  patience,  and  cultivate  pure  intentions. 
The  Buddhist  must  not  slay  anything,  both  for  pity's  sake 
and  tliat  he  may  not  hinder  even  the  smallest  creature  in  its 
upward  path;  for  in  the  domestic  animal  that  he  strikes,  or  in 
the  smaUest  worm  that  he  kills,  there  may  live  the  soul  of 
one  <rf  his  anoestors.  Some  of  the  oommonalty  make  pecu- 
liar use  of  this  ruling  by  catching  young  birds,  shutting  them 
up  in  small  eages,  and  onaing  tiiem  for  sale,  at  the  entranees  to 
popular  temples,  to  the  sympathetic  visitors,  who  buy  them 
and  restore  them  to  freedom.  TurtleSi  live  fish,  etc.,  are  ran- 
somed in  the  same  way.  —  The  five  species  of  '  stinking  vege- 
taUes '  denied  the  priesthood  are  porret,  shallotB,  diiveB, 
garlic,  and  onions.  An  inscription  at  the  entrance  of  many 
Buddhist  temples  and  cloisters,  usually  carved  on  an  obelisk 
of  stones,  reads:  '  It  is  forbidden  to  carry  stinking  herbs  and 
inUudcaUng  drinks  through  this  holy  gate.' 

The  Religious  Festival,  or  Maisuri,  such  as  can  be  witnessed  in  Oct.  at  the 
Ikegami  Temple  (Hto.  9)  on  the  anniversary  of  Nichiren,  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of  worship  in  Japan.  It  is  a  apcciea  of  eccl^- 
aatical  outing  for  the  gay  multitudes  (about  200,000)  that  throng  thither 
during  the  two  days  of  the  f^t*^".  'If  the  tiny  band  of  devout  folks  that  listen 
to  the  sermon  be  compared  with  the  joyous  crowds  that  roam  among  the 
beautiful  woods,  enjoy  the  enohantinc  landaeapee  presenting  themselves  on 
every  side,  and  frequent  the  various  entertainments  provided  for  their 
diversion  by  itinerant  showmen,  the  ratio  of  hoUness  to  holiday  becomes 
very  suggestive.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  imagine  the  predlMlfet 
of  a  Chrmtiaa  cathedral  on  a  aaini'e  day»  occupied  by  acrobats,  jugglera. 
tfaveling  menageries,  performing  dogs,  and  such  frivolities,  while  the 
business  of  prayer  and  preaching  proceeds  vigorously  within  the  walls  of  the 
buUdinff.  Yet  sueh  a  eonoeption  or  the  Japanese  scene  is  only  partial ;  it  muft 
be  supplemented  by  another  strange  feature,  namely,  that  the  temple  build- 
ing stands  open  throughout  the  whole  of  one  side,  so  that  the  people  who 
happen  to  be  praying  within  are  virtually  a  pai^  <rf  the  audience  oijoying 
the  penny-shows  without.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  in  Japan,  the  practical 
sincerity  of  the  national  character  shows  itself.  Even  at  a  religious  festivsi* 
no  effort  to  dissimulate  the  trait  of  which  humanity  can  never  divest  itself  i« 
encouraged  or  expeeted.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  come  for  the 
sake  of  the  outing  as  much  aa  to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  saint. 
Let  them,  then,  enjoy  themselves.  Religion  does  not  prescribe  austerity  oi 
manners  or  asceticism  of  life.  The  Buddhas  are  not  shoeked  beca|M>  * 
monlcey  turns  aomersaults  under  the  eaves  of  their  sanctuaries,  or  a  Tope- 
dmecbalaiMW  in  the  shadow  oi  their  shtinea.'  {BrinkUy,} 
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X.  Buddhist  Sects.  Divinities.  Temple  Accompani- 
ments. The  Lotus. 

Bvddliist  Sects.  The  following  are  the  most  powerful  and 
widespiread  in  Japan:  — 

^  The  Zbk  (or  BiMhmymfr^  founded  by  Dharma  (Danma) 

in  India,  in  a.d.  513,  and  brought  by  him  to  China,  was  in- 
troduced thence  into  Japan  by  the  oonze  Doshoy  in  the  7th 
cent.  Rejected  at  first,  it  was  revived  in  1192  by  the  bonie 
Eueif  who  is  regarded  as  its  founder  in  Nippon.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  'sect  oi  oontemplation,'  and  its  doctrines,  as 
interpreted  by  the  many  scholarly  men  who  adopted  them, 
have  made  perhaps  the  greatest  impression  of  any  of  the  sects 
on  the  national  thought  and  life.  Its  teachings  are  based  upon 
the  principle  that  every  one  may  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  nature  of  Buddha  by  meditation,  without  being 
influenced  by  dissenting  beliefs.  Perchance  because  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Japanese  was  coeval  with  the  establishment  of 
military  feudalism,  its  dogmas  found  special  favor  among  the 
sarnurai  of  Old  Japan,  since  their  tendency  wiis  to  render  one 
indifferent  to  danger  or  death.  The  most  powerful  of  its 
branches,  the  SddSHihil,  was  founded  by  Dosen  in  1227.  Dor- 
uma  Is  specially  lerarea  in  the  Zen  Temples,  where  he  is  per* 
trayed  as  an  unshaven  (and  somewhat  ruflBlanly)  asoetic,  dad 
in  a  red  lobe  and  lost  in  deep  meditation.  Acooxding  to  tiadl- 
turn  he  sat  for  9  years  in  uninterrupted  contemplation  and 
lemalned  80  motkmless  that  his  legs  rotted  off.  His  image  is  a 
favorite  for  toys  (see  Rte.  9),  and  as  a  tobaooonlst's  sign. 
Doahl^  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  oremation  in 
Japan. 

The  J5do-Shinshu  (Jodoy  *  pure  land,*  the  heaven  of  Amida; 
tlbtn,  'spirit';  shUf  *sectO,  or  Monio  ('gate-followers^,  or  Ikki 
('undivided')  sect,  foimaed  by  ShinranrShiyain  in  1224,  has 
been  called  the  Protestantism  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  It 
rejects  celibacy,  penance,  abstention  from  certain  foods,  pil- 
grimages, asceticism,  monasteries,  and  amulets.  Its  followers 
regard  belief  in  Buddha,  earnest  prayer,  noble  thought  and 
action  as  the  prime  essentials  of  religion.  The  temple  altars 
are  splendidly  furnished,  Amida  being  worshiped  exclusively. 
The  priesthood  is  hereditary,  and  the  worship  is  ornate  and 
magnificent.  The  temples  are  known  as  the  Nishi-  and  Hi- 
gaski' Hongwanji  {nishiy  west;  higashi,  east;  /ton,  chief;  guwan^ 
prayer;  ji,  temple  of  Buddha)  or  MonJkki  (a  title  ^en  to  a 
suddhist  fane  or  mooast^  of  whidi  an  Imperial  ^rinee  Is, 
or  has  bem,  tlw  head).  Tney  are  among  the  largest,  most 
hewuttlful.  richly  furnished,  and  numerous  (about  20,000)  In 
flie  En^inre.  Many  know  tiie  seet  (which  has  10  tnanches 
nd  tZ  miOion  loUoweiB)  as  the  ShtmrAii,  Its  piests  mmy, 
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eat  meat,  and  dcT  many  things  denied  to  the  bonjses  of  other 
sects.  In  1876  the  Miloulo  Goitfetred  a  great  distinoticm  on  the 
sect  by  calling  its  founder  by  the  honorary  title  of  Kenahinr 
Dcdski  CHevealer  of  the  Truth'). 

This  worthy,  whose  name  the  visitor  to  temples  will  hear  many  times 

while  in  Japan,  was  born  at  Kyoto  in  1174  (d.  1268),  and  at  the  age  of  9  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Jichin,  who  taught  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Tendai  sect. 
In  1203  he  studied  under  Genku,  and  for  a  time  was  an  enthusiastic  devotee 
of  the  ShingonahA,  but  its  vows  of  celibaey  and  abstinence  irked  him.  The 
Goddeas  Kwannon  appeared  to  him  one  day  (so  the  legend  runs)  and  so 
relieved  him  on  this  score  that  soon  thereafter  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Fujiwara  Kanmori,  and  ooinddent  with  the  foundinir  of  a  familyhe  pro- 
miugated  the  new  Jodo  doctrine.  His  militant  disposition  soon  embroiled 
him  with  the  stronger  bonzes  of  opposing  sects,  and  he  was  banished  to 
Echigo^  where  he  remained  5  yrs.  The  maguihcent  Higaahi-  Hongvoanji  at 
l^y^  }B  now  the  headquarten  of  the  sect* 

The  Shingon-shu  ('True  Word  sect')  is  of  considerable  his- 
torical interest  in  that  it  was  founded  (in  the  9th  cent.)  bv 
the  celebrated /^a&a-Dai8^i  (p.  oxxvi)y<meof  the  greatest  reli- 
gious teachers  (a  sort  of  Japanese  Moses)  of  early  Japan.  At 
one  period  in.  the  country's  history,  this  extraordinarily  idrile 
sect  had  thousands  <^  temples,  mfluans  of  adherentSi  and  one 
of  the  most  unique  centers  {Kdya-9an^  p.  511)  imaginable, 
whence  it  radiated  its  powerful  influence.  The  outlines  of  its 
mystic  cimA  (UmSkai;  kangokai)  suggest  Christianity.  Thevs 
is  a  great  presiding  spirit;  a  complicated  ethical  system  from 
which  the  followers  of  Christ  might  derive  inspiration;  a  band 
of  interceding  saints  in  heaven;  an  eternity  of  happiness;  an 
everlasting  law  of  retribution  (every  infraction  of  the  moral 
code  entailing  a  commensurate  penalty) ;  and  several  incarna- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being  whose  special  mission  is  to  lead 
men  to  knowledge.  In  addition  there  is  a  belief  in  previous 
existence,  and,  because  of  the  sins  committed  therein,  the 
/  devotee  is  kept  entangled  in  the  cycle  of  life  and  death.  An- 
cestor-worsliip  and  prayer  to  the  Shinto  deities  arc  included. 
The  Shingon-^hu  is  said  to  possess  12,000  temples,  upward  of 
7000  chief  bonzes,  and  4  million  adherents.  It  is  often  r^erred 
to  by  students  of  Buddhism  as  the  Secret  Sect,  as  its  doctrines 
are  said  to  be  based  upon  the  secret  teachings  of  Shaka,  whidh 
were  not  made  known  univenBslly.  The  most  popular  branches 
are  the  Kogi,  and  Shingi. 

The  TsNDAiHSHt  ('heavenly  commandOi  introduced  frcmi 
China  in  806  by  the  bonze  Satchd  (or  SaUOf  a  Prince  of  Omi), 
derives  its  name  from  the  holy  mt.  and  monastery  in  China 
where  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  has  for  its  aim  to  encourage 
all  men  to  attain  perfection  by  the  observance  of  three  pre- 
cepts: shun  evil,  do  good  works,  and  be  kind  to  all  existing 
bemgs.  The  doctrine  was  first  preached  in  Japan  at  the  famous 
Hiei'Zan  Monastery  (see  Kyoto),  which  became  its  head- 
quarters. Its  teachings  are  said  to  have  had  a  beneficent  effect 
upon  the  degenerate  priesthood;  to  iiave  stimulated  tbem  to 
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moral  improvemeBt,  and  to  the  study  of  the  religious  classics. 
At  present  there  are  3  branches,  with  4600  temples,  2800  chief 
bonzes,  and  a  million  followers.  Only  the  Tendai  and  the 
Shingon  sects  use  the  prayer-wheel  {rimhd,  or  wheel  of  the  law) 
which  plays  so  great  a  r61e  in  Tibet.  One  of  the  greatest  bonzes 
of  the  Tendaishu  was  the  well-known  Ennin,  called  poethu- 
mously  Jikaku-Daishi  ('Great  Teacher'),  who  was  oom  in 
794  {a.  864),  and  after  studying  for  9  yrs.  in  China,  returned 
to  Ky5to  and  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in  559  vol- 
umes. 

The  Hokke-shO  ('Flower,  or  Lotus  of  the  Law'),  or 
Nichiren  sect,  founded  in  1253  by  the  militant  bonze  Nichiren 
(b.  1222;  d.  1282),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  picturesque 
characters  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  in  Japan,  promulgates 
as  its  doctrine  the  last  instructions  of  Buddha  before  his  death. 
These  teachings,  regarded  as  so  profound  that  only  Buddha 
and  the  highest  hoaatau  can  comprehend  them,  are  supposed 
to  be  the  essence  of  all  the  discourses  of  Shaka;  they  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  three  great  secrets:  adoration  (homon),  law 
(daimoku),  and  moral  {kaidan).  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  creed  of  *  Nichiren  ('  Lotus  of  the  Sun')  and  those 
preached  by  his  nredcccssors  is  that  the  former  conceives  a  god 
as  the  prime  ana  only  great  cause.  The  preachers  showea  to 
their  disciples  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect  (without,  however, 
saying  anything  alwut  its  origin),  and  demonstrated  that  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  was  the  Buddha  of  original  enlightenment 
—  of  whom  all  subsequent  Buddhas  were  only  transient  re- 
flections. *  Nichiren  thus  reached  the  Christian  conception  of 
a  god  in  whom  everything  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being;  an 
omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and  omiscient  deity.    All  phe- 
nomena, mental  and  material  in  all  time  and  space,  were 
declared  by  him  to  have  only  subjective  existence  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual.'  The  mission  of  the  sect  of 
Nichiren  was  to  point  out  the  way  to  Buddahood,  and, 
above  all,  to  convince  the  people  that  one  and  all  of  them 
might  become  Buddhas,  here  and  now.  Ere  long  Nichiren' a 
followers  became  known  as  the  most  bigoted,  intolerant, 
fanatical,  and  tiurbulent  Buddhists  in  Japan.   They  might 
truthfully  be  called  the  Jesuits  of  Japanese  Buddhism,  for 
they  were  just  about  as  contumacious,  and  whosoever  disa- 
greed with  them  was  likely  to  find  them  militant  and  un- 
comfortable.   The  other  sects  opposed  them  strongly,  and 
Nichiren  was  soon  embroiled  with  the  political  powers.  In 
1260  he  publbhed  a  work  (Ankoku-ron),  in  which  he  discussed 
the  means  to  assure  the  peace  of  the  State,  violently  attacked 
the  other  sects,  and  predicted  the  Mongol  Invasion  (p.  652). 
He  had  the  temerity  to  address  his  work  to  the  Shikken  HSjd 
Tokiyori,  who,  being  a  fervent  advocate  of  the  Zen  sect,  showed 
lus  appreciation  of  the  compliment  by  exiling  him  to  Izu. 
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After  3  yrs.  he  was  par  Jon od,  and  wr  soon  find  him  at  Kama- 
kura  renewing  his  attackts  on  the  rival  »eciB.  He  was  a^aui  , 
imprisoned,  this  time  with  his  disciple  Nichiro,  and  ooodenmed  | 
to  h<>  h<>hcadcd  at  Ta(sn-vn-kucki ;  but  Tokimune  commuted 
his  sentence  to  exile,  and  A  ichiren  was  sent,  in  1271,  to  the 
island  of  Sado.  He  lived  there  but  2  yrs.,  and  on  his  retiini« 
built  the  temple  of  Kvon-ji,  at  Afinobu,  which  became  the  seat 
of  the  sect.  Several  yrs.  later  he  founded  the  important  aad 
now  very  popular  Temple  aflhegamit  where  he  died.  His  body 
wfis  rrf mated  and  the  ashes  were  sent  to  Minohv^  mintis  one  \ 
of  his  teeth,  which  is  enshrined  in  the  Kotsu-do  at  Ikegami. 
Nichiren's  follnwcrs  believe  he  was  an  incarnation  of  bosalsu 
Jogyo  (one  of  Shaka'8  close  disciples).  He  is  not  unfrcquently 
r^^rred  to  as  the  Martin  Luther  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  At 
birth  he  received  the  name  Zennichpmaru.  \ 

Tlhp  nect  is  now  nplit  into  9  branches,  with  5150  temples, 
36(J0  chief  bonzes,  and  upward  of  1|  million  adherents.  The 
secret  scriptures  read  specially  by  the  priests  are  known  ai 
Hokkekyo,  the  nronuneiatiou  of  which,  oddly  enough,  souncb 
curioimly  like  the  call  of  the  sweet-singing  Japanese  nightin- 
gale (wherefore  it  Is  called  the  scripture-readmg  bird).  Over 
and  over  this  neutral-tinted  sprite  repent?,  like  a  litany,  t^f 
word  ho-kek'-yo;  the  first  syllable  long-drawn,  tbe  others 
tittered  in  a  sbmrt  and  quick  way. 

Buddist  Divinities.  Of  tho  srnrps  of  p;ravon  imac;es  (many 
of  them  beautifully  sculptured  and  gilded)  enshrined  in  the 
various  Buddhist  temples,  the  most  prominent  are  meuttonfld 
be!f)w  Many  are  portrayr  i  with  a  frminine  cast  of  counten- 
ance, and  with  an  expression  of  peace  and  gentleness.  The 
leader  off  the  legkm  of  ddties  is 

Amida,  or  AmidahiUsu  (Sanskrit:  A)))i(>1hha),  the  Supreme 
Buddha  al  the  Paradise  of  the  Pure  Earth  of  thie  West.  He  is 
known  afeo  as  Amirita,  and  as  Aftds,  'the  immeasurably  re- 
splendent.' It  is  Hji  (If  i!  V  of  consolation,  help,  and  deliverance, 
and  besidp  hping  reprascnted  by  thousands  of  idols  of  many 
sises  througliout  Jaj)an,  is  portrayed  eolossaily  in  bronse  by 
the  Dnibutsu  of  Kaniakura,  of  Nara,  and  of  KyOto.  The  most 
familiar  attitude  of  the  image  shows  it  seated  with  the  hands 
across  the  lap,  the  thumbs  touching,  aad  with  *  meditative  gase 
slanting  down  between  half -closed  eyelids.'  This  [losltion  is 
referred  to  as  one  of  '  contemplation.'  When  both  iiands  are 
held  asahist  tlie  breast  and  the  fingers  pressed  together,  it  is 
that  of  'teaching.'  When  the  left  hand  lies  open  in  the  lap 
and  the  right  is  pointed  downward,  Buddha  is '  renouncing  the 
traotid.'  When  seated  or  standing  on  a  temple  altar,  the  figure 
is  oftentimes  backed  by  a  beautifully  carved  and  gilde<i  man- 
dorla  {goko  —  also  the  term  for  halo),  and  when  this  forms  a 
complete  background  and  is  shapea  like  the  Venea  piaeiM, 
it  is  celkdfmoif^,  from  its  lesemblaiioe  to  a  hurt  (j^h 
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The  boss  (byakugo)  on  the  forehead  is  the  organ  which  emits 
the  light  that  illuminates  the  world. 

Amida  is  often  confounded  with  tho  oriRinal  Buddha,  who  taught  that 
the  misery  of  this  life  is  the  consequence  of  former  sin,  and  that  the  goal  of 
the  soul  in  ita  traairnigratiuns  is  nirvamx.  The  belief  ia  held  that  after  the 
eoul  has  triumphed  over  matter,  and  is  freed  from  all  passions,  it  enters  this 
consccratc<l  space  and  loses  consciousness  of  its  existence  (the  Hanakrit 
meaniDR  of  the  word  being  'blowing  out,'  or  'extinction  ').  Although  the 
oriRinal  Buddhists  like  to  oelieve  that  tliis  extinction  means  perfect  peace 
and  life  overltistinK,  rather  than  annihilation,  the  great  mass  prefer,  in 
accordance  with  a  later  doctrine  which  emanated  from  Kashmir,  to  dwell 
upon  the  thought  of  the  somewhat  material  Paradise  of  the  West,  whither 
Amida  leads  his  faithful  followers  to  eternal  happiness  with  him  in  the 
midst  of  lovely  gardens,  flowers,  etc. 

Buddha,  or  Shaka,  is  worshiped  in  many  forms;  his  ima^e 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  of  Amida,  and  of  the 
many  other  Buddhas;  his  glory-disk  is  usually  round,  and  his 
right  hand  is  customarily  shown  in  the  position  '  of  venerable 
Bodhisats,  who  sit  cross-legged  upon  their  lotus-leaves,  and 
bless  with  three  uplifted  fingers  all  the  world.'  He  is  nearly 
always  shown  accompanied  by  his  faithful  Fugen  (who  sits  at 
his  nght  hand),  a  Buddhist  god,  the  patron  of  those  who  prac- 
tice hokke-zammai  (ecstatic  contemplation);  and  (at  his  left) 
by  Monju,  the  God  of  Wisdom  (whence  the  Japanese  saying. 
Sannin  yoreba  Monju  no  chiye :  *  three  persons  consulting  to- 
gether are  often  as  wise  as  Monju  himselt  ').  The  two  are  often 
depicted  in  Japanese  art;  the  latter  riding  the  sacred  elephant 
of  Indra,  the  former  on  a  tiger.  —  The  death  of  Buddha  and 
his  entry  into  nirvana  {nehan)  are  subjects  often  used  by  Jap- 
anese sculptors  and  painters,  who  portray  him  amidst  the 
scores  of  weeping  persons  and  animals  he  loved  and  who  loved 
him.  The  generic  name  for  the  Shinto  incarnation  of  Buddha 
is  Gongen.  The  Bo-tree  (bodaiju),  or  Ficus  religiosa  (Sanskrit. 
bohdi,  'intelligence,  wisdom '),  under  which  Buddha  sat  ana 
received  the  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things,  is  often  cultivated 
in  temple  yards,  the  wood  being  made  into  rosaries  used  by 
the  priests. 

Yakushi-Ntorai,  one  of  the  five  Buddhist  gods  (GoCAi- 
Nyorai)  of  wisdom  (  Yakushi,  Taho,  Dainichi,  Ashuku,  and 
Shaka)  is  conunonly  known  as  the  God  of  Medicine;  his  image 
is  often  mistaken  for  that  of  Shaka. 

Emha-o.  or  Emmasama  (the  Brahminic  god  Yama),  or 
King  of  Hell,  is  the  person  before  whom  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted appears,  to  be  judged  and  sent  back  into  the  world, 
where,  according  as  it  has  deserved  well  or  ill,  it  reappears  in 
the  form  of  a  more  perfect  man  or  higher  being,  or  in  that  of 
*n  animal.  'If  the  man  has  behaved  badly,  he  is  set  still  further 
backwjird  in  his  way  to  nirvana,  and  must  first  pass  through 
the  two  most  wretched  states  of^hell  and  of  the  hunay  spirits, 
before  he  reappears  on  earth  in  an  animal  shape.  King  Yama 
decides  not  omy  as  to  tho  mode  of  Uiis  traumtion,  but  also  as 
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to  its  duration.  He  who  has  toiled  as  a  slave,  teaches  Buddha, 
may  reappear  as  a  prince;  he  who  has  ruled  as  a  king  may, 
perhaps  on  his  reappearance,  wander  in  rags.  Every  one  makes 
his  own  prison;  his  actions  prepare  him  for  joy  or  pain.'  The 
impressive  image  of  Enmcb'd  —  sometimes  terrifying  in  its 
ferodoiis  suggestivemess  —  appears  either  alone  or  crowned 
as  a  king  in^e  series  of  Jftd,  or  ten  imps,  that  reign  in  hell 
wii^  him,  pdnt^  vermilion,  with  gaping  mouth,  distorted 
eyes,  a  great  mustache,  and  a  mace  in  his  right  hand.  Few  of 
the  idols  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon  are  carved  in  a  more 
skillful  manner  by  Japanese  scupltors. 

JnsOy  the  Sanskrit  KakUegcarbka,  is  very  popular  with  the 
Japanese,  and  there  are  few  roads  in  the  Empire  upjon  which 
his  statues  may  not  be  seen.  The  idols  often  app^  in  groups 
of  six  (Rokudo-no-Jizo)  and  are  known  as  the  six  succorers. 
Their  primary  function  is  to  assist  generally  the  six  classes  of 
reasonable  beings,  distinguished  by  the  Buddhist  metempsy- 
chosis, namely  gods,  men,  asura  (in  Hindu  mythology  one 
of  a  class  of  demons  in  perpetual  hostility  to  the  gods),  animals, 
hungering  demons,  and  those  condemned  to  hell;  but  they 
render  other  special  services  besides.  Their  names  are  respect- 
ively, Emmydy    Hoshoj  Hoshu,  Jichi,  Hoin,  and  Kcng<ri» 
Jizo  proper  (who  has  been  called  the  most  Japanese  of  all  Jap- 
anese divinities)  is  especially  the  patron  of  travelers,  of  chil- 
dren, and  of  pregnant  women.  He  is  represented  by  the  image 
of  a  bonze  with  shaved  head,  backed  py  a  nimbus,  holding  a 
gem  in  the  left  hand,  in  the  right  a  staff  (shakujd^  at  the  top 
of  which  metal  rings  are  attached,  and  with  an  lUilnunating 
boss  in  the  center  of  the  forehead.  It  is  as  the  tender  guardian 
of  dead  children  that  ho  is  specially  revered.  All  children  must, 
according  to  the  Buddhists,  go  to  the  Sai-no-Kawaray  the  Bud- 
dhist Styx,  or  the  *Dry  River  bed  of  Souls,'  when  they  die. 
Here  the  hag  named  SJxd-zuka-no-Bahay  along  with  the  demons 
(Oni)f  torment  them  and  make  them  pile  up  small  heaps  of  stones 
which  they  tear  down  as  fa.st  as  the  children  build  them.  The 
frightened  little  souls  run  to  the  compassionate  Jizo,  who  hides 
them  in  his  great  sleeves,  and  comforts  them,  and  makes  the 
demons  go  away.  *  And  every  stone  one  lays  upon  the  knees  or 
at  the  feet  of  Jizo,  with  a  prayer  from  the  heart,  helps  some 
child-soul  iu  the  Sai-no-Kawara  to  perform  its  long  penance. 
And  those  stones  you  see  heaped  about  the  statues  are  put 
there  by  people  for  the  sake  of  the  little  ones,  most  often  by 
mothers  <3i  dead  children  who  pray  toJM/  Many  d  tte 
statues  one  sees  near  temples  are  adorned  with  a  faded  Ub, 
or  cap.  or  some  little  garment  —  either  those  of  dead  ehQibitt 
or  of  uving  ones  believed  to  have  been  cured  of  illness  bv  Urn 
benevolent  intervention  of  the  deity.  A  common  praetiee  is 
to  place  a  thousand  tiny  carved  images  of  Jiz9  under  one  roof, 
nmgdd  on  shdves  one  rank  above  the  other,  and  wotship  than 
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collectively.   Another,  is  for  a  bereaved  mother  to  buy  a  doU 
as  inurh  as  p088ible  like  the  lost  child,  aud  offer  it  to  Jizd. 

KwANNON  (pron.  cannon),  the  Avaldkitemmra  of  Tnciia,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  divinities,  is  supfxjsed  to  be  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy;  she  hears  prayers,  whether  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  lif  r  orally  or  in  writing,  and  can  deliver  men  from 
all  the  dangers  of  life.  Her  chief  duty  ia  to  listen  to  the  plead- 
ings of  the  unhappy  and  txi  soothe  their  troubles.  If  her  image 
is  placed  too  far  from  the  suppliant,  he  may'write  his  request 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  diew  it  into  a  ball,  and  throw  it  at  hor;  if  it 
sticks  it  is  a  favorable  sign,  and  he  departs  with  his  mind  re- 
lieved. Numerous  inscriptions  oCr  gratitude  for  deliveianoe 
from  trouble  and  disease  are  often  seen  attached  to  the  rails 
around  her  altar,  or  to  steps  leading  to  it.  According  to  the 
Chinese  legend  KwannoHf  or  Kwanzeon  Dai  Bomtsu,  or 
Kiodfiym,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Setchuen  (in  China) 
and  was  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  town  of  Sauilin; 
her  name  was  Myo-in.  One  day,  when  IR  yrs.  old,  she  repaired 
to  Hakujaku-jij  a  temple  where  (here  were  honzes,  and 
was  detained  by  them.  Her  father,  in  his  an^(  r,  burncxi  the 
temple  (in  whieh  his  daughter  was  supposed  tn  have  perished) 
and  put  all  the  bonzes  to  death.  The  next  ni^;hl  she  appeared 
to  him  and  informed  him  that  she  had  eseaped  from  the  flam^ 
and  had  become  a  goddess.  Thereupon  slie  receive^l  the  name 
of  Sengan-senju-kimnzeon-bosat^Uf  or  *go<idess  with  a  thousand 
eyes  and  a  thoui>aad  arms,  embracing  the  earth.'  In  Japan 
(where  Kwannon  has  lost  her  Chinese  oharaoterigtics,  and  has 
become  an  idealisation  of  that  which  is  sweet  and  beautiful 
in  woman)  she  is  represented  in  diffeientfonns:  with  11  faces, 
JlMii^men;  with  a  horse's  head,  £d<d  Kwammm;  etc.  The 
Sen^iu,  at  Thousand-handed  Kwannon^  has  in  lealitv  but  40 
haadsy  which  hol  d  out  certain  Buddhist  emblems  —  the  lotus* 
flower,  Uie  wheel  ol  the  law,  the  sun  and  moon,  a  skull,  a  pa- 
goda, aj}d  an  axe,  the  latter  typifying  severance  from  all 
worldly  car^.  One  of  the  favorite  personifications  is  that  of 
the  Sho,  or  Wise  Kwannon.  Another  is  the  Nyo-i-rin  (al- 
mighty, or  omnipotent),  ilhistrfitinp:  a  jewel  able  to  fulftli  the 
desires  of  whosoevc  r  posse  sses  it .  The  2S  followers  of  Kwannon 
{Ni'ju-kachi  Biu^hu) — favorite  subjects  of  sculptors  and 
painters  —  personify  the  28  constellations  known  to  Far- 
Eastern  astronomers.  The  two  iigures  often  seen  at  either  side 
of  Kwannon  are  Fudd,  and  Aizen  Myo^o  (the  Huddhist  God 
of  Love,  portrayed  with  3  eyes  and  6  arms).  Kwannon  is  usu- 

a seated  on  an  upturned  lotus-flower  and  backed  bv  a  glory- 
.  Some  of  her  images  have  the  beautiful  faces  of  Madoimas, 
and  the  incomparable  Murillo,  painting  in  his  best  manner, 
larely  produced  more  attractive  ones  thaa  do  some  of  the  Jap* 
aiieqe  sculptors  and  artists.  Some  of  the  finest  are  carved 
inaseatea  attitude,  with  the  right  leg  thrown  aeroas  the  left^ 
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the  chwk  pillowwl  uiwn  the  right  hand,  and  slumbering,— 
'the  placid  and  pathetic  symbol  of  the  popetual  rest*' 

In  KyOto  ana  the  neighboring  proThioeB  are  the  Sm-jll-mn 
sho,  or  Thirty-three  Tcniplos  Sacred  to  Kwannon;  popular 
resorts  with  credulous  pilgrims,  who  believe  that  whosoever 
mtikea  the  complete  round  of  them  will  be  preeei'ved  from  lieiL 
Legend  a-scribos  the  locating  of  thcrn  to  Tokudd  Shonin,  a 
celebrated  Buddhist  abbot  of  the  8th  cent.  Authorities  differ 
88  to  their  exact  chronological  order,  but  they  are  supposed 
to  be  as  follows:  — 


1.  Nyoirin-ji,  at  Nachi  (Kii  Prov- 

ince). 

2.  Koiig5h5-ji,  at  Kinmdera  (Kii). 

3.  Kokawa-dera,  at  Kokawa  (Kii). 

4.  Sefuku-ji,  at  Maki-no-o  (Izumii. 

5.  Fiiji-dcru,  ut  Nakano  (Kawactii). 

6.  Minami-Hokke-ji,  at  T8utx>saka 

(Yamato). 

7 .  RyQkai-Ji.  at  Okadera  (Y amato). 

8.  Haae-dera,  at  Haae  (Yamato). 

9.  Nan-en-dd,  at,  Nam  CYamato). 
IOl  Mimurodo-dflim,  at  UJi  CYama- 

-  ahiro). 

11.  Kami  no  Daij;o-dam»  a*  UJi 

(Yamaahiro). 

12.  Sh0h5-ji,  at  Iwama  (Omi). 

13.  lahiyama-dera,    at  laniyama 

^Otm).  ^ 

14.  Miwlera,  at  Otau  (Omi). 

15.  Shin-KumaiUHlera.  at  KyOto. 
10.  Kyoin<«i'dat«»  at  Eydto. 

17.  Eokiiliaift>Mi4«Hi.  at  Kydto. 


18.  Rokkaku-dO,  at  KyOto. 

19.  Gy5kwan-ji.  at  KyOto. 

20.  Yoslumine-dera,  at  Ky&tO. 

21.  Bodai-ii.  at  AnO  (Tambi^. 

22.  80>en-ji.  in  Settsu. 
88.  KaohioKlera,  at  T 

(Settau). 
NakayamardeiBi  at  Koiba 

^Settflu). 
Shin^K^omisUi  at 

Sanma). 
c-ji  (Harima). 
Nyoirin-dO,  at  Snoeha-ian 

(Harima). 
S«iad-ji,  oQ'Nariai-yama  (Tango). 
MatHU-no-o-dera  (Wakasa). 
Chikubu-ji,  on  Chikubu-shima, 
Lake  Biwa  (Omi). 

31.  Chdmei-ji,  on  Oku-ahima  (ymi). 

32.  Kwannon-Ji,  at  Aahi-ura  (Omi). 
as.  Kflgon-Ji,  at  Tanigumi  (Miiu^. 


24. 

86. 

26. 
27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 


FuDo,  a  Buddhist  divinity  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ak^ham. 
the  God  of  Wisdom,  and  by  others  the  God  of  Fire,  is  credited 
with  the  power  to  roil  tiie  snares  of  the  devib.  He  is  por* 
trayed  usually  with  a  scowling  expression  —  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  his  Satanic  Majesty  —  seated  upon  a  lotus  surrounded 
by  bickering  fire ;  with  this  ne  fights  the  devils,  whom  ho  smites 
with  the  sword  (gdma  no  ken)  in  his  right  hand  and  binds  with 
the  coil  of  rope  {baku  no  nawa)  in  his  left.  The  former  is  also 
taken  to  represent  Intellect,  and  the  entire  figure  a»  Buddha, 
the  Immutable  and  Unmoved.  The  rope  is  also  said  to  be  that 
with  which  Buddha  bound  the  paeons  and  desires.  Fudd  a 
often  represented  aecompanied  by  his  two  chief  adhemHB^ 
Seitaka-udji  and  Kongara-Doji.  Conspicuous  amning  tlw 
temples  in  Japan  dedicated  to  Fudo  is  that  at  Narita. 

Dainichi-Ntorai  ( Vairdtschana),  one  of  the  Buddhist 
trinity  personifying  wisdom  and  purity  (called  also  Roshanor 
butsu,  and  Biruskana),  is  supposed. Imt  many  to  be  identical 
with  Fttdd.  His  image  is  mucn  filce  that  of  the  latter,  except 
that  his  hands  are  usually  pressed  against  his  breast  ,  one  al)0ve 
the  other,  so  that  the  right  hand  clasps  the  index  finger  of 
the  left.  -  This  kr  the  all^orical  representation  of  dMetnioar 
tkm,  and  of  the  canning  out  of  the  law. 
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The  Nid,  or  two  Deva  Kings  (Indra  and  Brama),  often 
referred  to  as  Niwd-sama,  and  as  the  'venerable  kings,'  the 
grim,  martial  figures  9-12  ft.  high  which  stand  customarily 
in  loggias  or  cages  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  outer  gate  {Nio* 
mon,  or  two-kings  gate)  of  Buddhist  temples,  are  supposed  to 
guard  them  against  demons.  They  are  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous idols  in  Japan  and  often  are  magnificent  examples  of 
glyptic  art.  They  are  portrayed  as  semi-nude,  aggressive, 
athJetic  figures,  one  usually  painted  vermilion  from  nead  to 
foot,  the  other  green.  One  holds  a  club  in  one  hand,  and  some- 
times a  mace  (tokko),  —  originally  a  weapon,  but  later  held  by 
Buddhist  priests  when  praying.  One  figure  is  shown  usually 
with  the  mouth  open,  as  in  the  act  of  uttering  ah !  the  other 
with  it  closed  or  half-closed,  as  if  ejaculating  um,  or  urxJ  Cred- 
ulous folks  pelt  them  with  spit-ball  prayers  in  the  belief  that 
if  they  adhere  to  the  figure  the  petition  will  be  answered  (if 
they  do  not  stick,  the  petition  is  against  the  will  of  Buddha). 
Dogs  of  Fo,  or  foxes,  often  occupy  corresponding  niches  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  gateways  guarded  by  the  kings.  If  several 
gates  succeed  one  another,  the  2d  is  usually  called  Niten-mon, 
the  Niten  ( Komoku  and  Jikoku)  who  guard  it  (two  of  the  gods 
of  the  4  directions)  being  much  Uke  the  A'^td  but  smaller,  and 
Bometimes  clad  in  gilded  armor.  —  On  the  other  side  of  this 
gate,  in  their  respective  cages,  are:  — 

The  Thunder  God  (Raijin  or  Kaminari-^ama) ,  painted 
red,  and  standing  at  the  right;  and  (at  the  left)  Fujin,  or 
Kaze-no-Kami,  the  God  of  Windj  painted  green  or  blue. 
The  thunderer  holds  in  each  hand  gilt  drumsticks,  like  dumb- 
bells, and  on  his  back  a  great  hoop,  attached  to  which  are  9 
flat  drums  (taiko)  at  equal  distances  apart.  Above  both  shoul- 
ders lie  gilt  serpentine  Ughtning-rays,  which  strike  upon  the 
drums.  The  wind-god  has  across  his  shoulders  a  sack  full  of 
wind,  which  he  grasps  with  the  right  arm  bv  the  longer  and 
lower  end,  while  his  left  hand  holds  the  cord  that  ties  the  other 
and  shorter  end.  When  he  loosens  his  hold  on  one  of  the  closed 
ends,  the  breezes  blow;  when  he  partly  opens  it,  a  gale  arises; 
when  he  removes  his  hand,  the  tornado  devastates  the  earth. 
At  times  this  imp  (represented  aa  a  monstrous  feline  creature), 
as  the  fancy  seizes  him,  sallies  forth  from  his  lair  in  the  mts., 
and  chases  terrified  travelers;  often  scratching  their  faces 
dreadfully  with  his  claws! 

The  Shi-Tenno  {Shirdai-tennd),  or  Gods  of  the  Four  Direc- 
tions, who  protect  the  earth  from  the  attacks  of  demons,  usually 
guard  the  inner  (or  third)  gate  to  temples  —  called  the  Yashor- 
mon  (Sanskrit:  Yaksha),  or  Gate  of  the  Valorous  Devils.  They 
are  often  magnificent  types  of  strength;  bucklers  of  virtue  and 
conquerors  of  evil.  In  splendid  armor,  brandishing  sword  or 
lanoe  in  attitudes  of  calm  and  august  power,  they  trample 
uoderfoot  all  the  maUgnant  gnomes  .  that  vex  the  people. 
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Painting  and  lacquer  usually  give  richness  and  color  to  these 
fine  figuxesy  whieh  somelameB  ace  taken  inside  the  temple  to 
{niaidtheutar  or  some  partiouktrlych^ished  . shrine.  On  the 
inner  side  of  the  gatementioned  are  often  found  a  blue  archer 

with  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  white  axe-bearer.  Tanum^  one 
of  the  4  gods  (who  is  also  one  of  the  Gods  of  Good  Luck)» 
watches  over  the  N. ;  Jikoku,  over  the  E. ;  Zodw,  over  the  8. ; 
and  KomokUf  over  the  W.  —  Some  of  the  loggias  are  not  un- 
frequently  occupied  by  quaint  seated  figures  dad  in  antique 
costume  and  holding  bows  and  arrows;  they  are  supposed  to 
be  guardians  (zuijin)  and  are  referred  to  as  Sado^in  and 
Udaijin  (Ministers  of  the  Tioft  and  Right). 

The)  Seven  Gods  of  (Iood  Luck  (ShicM  Fuhfjin),  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  various  phases  of  Japanese  art,  can  endow  one 
with  fame,  love,  talents,  riches,  sustenance,  contentment,  and 
longevity.  Two  of  them,  tin'  whimsical  Daikoku  (son  of 
Susano-d)j  the  God  of  Wealth;  and  Ebisu,  the  God  of  Susten- 
ance, and  protector  of  the  fisherman,  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  house.  The  former  occupies  an  honored  place  on  cer- 
tain of  the  paper  money  (p.  xx),  and  he  is  usually  represented 
sitting  or  standing  on  bags  of  rice,  which  rats  come  to  gnaw  at 
under  his  indulgent  eyes.  Ebisu  (who  was  the  8d  son  of /eai»> 
agi  and  /semmm)  m  represented  with  a  fiddng-line  and  a  fal 
Idi  m  his  hand  or  under  his  am.  He  is  mnetimeB  ealied 
Hiruko^  and  ia  known  a9  the  guardian  God  of  Trade  and  In* 
dustry.  Fvkwrckuju,  another  of  the  seven  gods,  has  a  comi- 
cally elongated  bald  head^  and  is  shown  with  a  crane  at  his 
side  {horn  which  circumstance  he  is  tliought  to  be- the  God  of 
Longevity).  Bmten,  the  <Hily  goddess  (of  Indian  origin)  in 
the  group,  carries  a  Wxm,  or  harp,  in  her  hand,  and  is  often  rep- 
resented as  mounted  on  a  dragon  or  a  serpent.  Many  temples 
in  the  Enif)ire  urt^  dedicated  to  her.  Jnrojin,  a  little  old  man 
with  a  stiLK  and  a  crane,  is  also  regarded  as  the  God  of  Long 
Life.  Hotel  (or  Hoteiosho)  a  Chinese  bonze  of  the  10th  cent., 
personifies  joviality  and  kindness,  and  is  usually  shown  with 
a  monstrous  exjxjsed  abdomen  and  swollen  earlaps  (oft^n 
portrayed  also  with  a  large  bag  on  liis  shoulder,  surrounded  by 
16  i)layful  boys).  He  is  the  jolly  friend  of  children.  —  Bisha- 
?noiiit/i  {kilbo  una  of  the  3  Gods  of  War)  is  represented  holding 
a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  small  pagoda  in  the  other*  He  like- 
wise figures  as  Taman  in  one  of  the  Shiit4ai4tnn9. 

BiNzuRu,  one  of  the  most  whimsical  yet  most  popular  (with 
the  unlettered  class)  of  the  temple  idolS|  ia  said  to  have  been 
one  <tf  the  Sscteen  Kakan  (see  below),  but  was  exduded  fraia 
among  them  for  having  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  a  wonuHi. 
Therwter  his  image  was  always  shown  outside  the  sanctimi, 
but  as  Buddha  oomerred  upon  him  the  power  to  euie  all  hiH 
man  iUe,  he  is  more  souf^t  after  than  many  of  the  more  virtiF 
oussaintsl  He  is  pictured  aaa  little  old  man  wearing  a  baker'a 
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aip  aadsittiiigtaitorfaaUononaChiiMBeci^  Jffivheadis 
white,  his  eyebrows  k>ng,  and  his  devotees  sometiines  adorn 
him  with  a  cotton  hooci^  a  bib,  and  mittens  —  thus  making 
him  bear  a  stnking  resemblance  to  a  querulous  old  granny. 
The  credulous  rub  that  part  of  his  anatomy  where  the  fMon  or 
mfirmity  in  their  own  is  located,  with  the  result  that  his  image 
often  has  parts  of  it  worn  away  or  polished  hike  a  mirror. 

KlSBi-BojiN,  a  Buddhist  goddess,  was,  according  to  the 
kgcoid,  an  Indian  woman  who  had  sworn  to  devour  all  the  chil- 
dren or  the  city  of  Bdjagriha:  as  a  punishment  she  was  reborn 
in  the  form  of  a  demon,  and  gave  birth  to  500  children,  one  of 
whom  she  had  to  eat  each  day.  Buddha  cured  her  of  the  mania 
by  making  her  eat  pomegranates,  wherefore  she  is  represented 
as  a  lovely  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  and  a  pomegranate 
in  her  hand.  She  is  now  worshiped  as  the  patroness  of  chil- 
dren, and  stricken  mothers  who  have  lost  their  little  ones  place 
their  pathetic  little  clothes  at  her  feet.  A  pomegranate  crest 
Is  used  as  a  symbol  on  the  lanterns  and  the  decorative  curtain 
{nuUcu)  which  hangs  before  her  shrine. 

The  Sixteen  (Ju-roku)  Rakan  ixahaU),  or  disciples  of  Bud- 
dha, along  with  the  Five  Hundred  Rakan,  are  holy  men  whom 
the  Japanese  delight  to  portray  in  sculptured  wood.  Though 
BuppoBsd  to  be  jpenected  saints,  thdr  countenances  are  not 
always  saintly.  They  are  represented  usually  as  emaciated  cdd 
men  in  various  unintmsting  attitudes. 

Other  favorite  themes  with  painters  are  the  many  ftosofott 
(Sanskrit  BodhisaUifa)  or  Buddhist  saints  who  have  to  pass 
but  one  time  more  through  a  human  incarnation  before  attain- 
ing to  Buddhahood  (hotoke).  Numerous  other  idols  and  fet- 
UwBS  are  mentioned  in  their  proper  places  in  the  Guidebook. 

Temple  Accompaniments.  The  Priests'  Apartments  (hdjd; 
a  word  also  meaning  'head  priest*)  are  always  near  the  main 
temple,  and  they  not  unfrequently  contain  art-treasures  which 
the  traveler  should  see.  Many  priests  devote  great  care  to  the 
cultivation  of  landscape  gardens. 

The  Revolving  Library  {rinzo)  is  a  feature  of  some  tem- 
ples. The  octagonal  inner  structure  is  supposed  to  contain 
a  complete  set  (6771  volumes)  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
{bukkyd)f  and  is  so  poised  on  a  pivot  that  it  can  usually  l)e 
twirled  by  a  strong  hand.  The  figures  that  sit  near  it  are 
Fu-Daishi,  a  deified  Chinese  priest  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  his 
sons  Fuken  and  Fuid.  To  FvrDaishi  (often  called  Warai- 
hotoke^  or  the  'laughing  Buddlia^  is  ascribed  the  popular 
beiBel  that  whoever  will  revolve  the  leet^  three  tees  on  its 
pivot  w3U  oUayn  the  merit  accruing  to  him  who  reads  the  ent^ 

wiDtures  ttircnigb. 

The  KAcnmAHUBNy  an  open  dancing-stage  adjacent  to  the 
temple,  da^  from  a  time  when  certain  dances  were  suppoeed 
to  piBBse  the  gods. 
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The  Ek-v(m>  Hall  (emordd)  fa  usuaDy  oluttmred  wflli 
offeringB  of  little  merit. 

The  FotTNDBB's  Hall  (soahi-^d)  is  a  feature  ctf  certain 
temples;  that  attached  to  the  Nicmren  temple  9Li  Ikegam  is 
typical. 

The  Bell-to^r  {shdro;  kanetsuki-dd)  containing  the 
largest  bell  (isuriffone)  in  the  Empire  is  at  Oaajea, 

The  Bronze  and  Btokb  Lanterns  (ishidSrd),  Whidi  stand 
within  the  inclosures  of  many  tuples  and  maiisolea,  usually 
represent  the  offerings  of  daimyds  to  their  rulers.  They  are 
curiously  suggestive  of  the  Lanterns  of  the  Dead,  placed  in 
cemeteries  in  Central  and  Western  France,  as  each  have  aper- 
tures at  the  top  where  a  light  can  be  displayed.  The  votive 
pebbles  placed  on  or  near  the  lantern  represent  prayers  of 
the  credulous. 

The  Font  or  Layer  (chdzvrbachi) ,  containing  water  which 
worshipers  at  a  temple  pour  over  theil*  hands  before  entering  | 
the  sacrosanct  precinct,  are  sometimes  beautiful  and  massive. 
The  barrel-shaped  ones  are  for  catching  rain-water,  and  form 
part  of  the  fire-eauipment.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  custom- 
ary fee  for  a  small  dipper-full  of  water  is  but  i  sen,  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  the  water  at  a  popular  metropolitan  temple 
usually  enriches  the  person  fortunate  enough  to  secure  it.  ' 

The  Bronze  Gong  {suzu)j  which  the  prayerful  strike  (by 
means  of  a  hanging  rope)  to  (perhaps)  make  their  presence 
known  to  the  gotis,  hangs  at  the  entrance  to  temples,  usually 
uear  a  contribution-box  as  big  as  a  state  exchequer.  ' 

The  Offertory-chests  (saisen-bako)  are  more  conspicuous 
than  soliciting  beadles.  The  saisen^  which  form  the  sniall 
offerings  of  the  natives,  are  usually  of  a  value  of  i  sen  each. 
While  foreigners  are  rarely  asked  to  contribute,  those  of  the 
natives  who  forget  to  do  so  often  have  their  memories  jogged 
by  some  watchful  official.  Some  wrap  the  coins  in  soft  white 
paper  and  cast  them  on  the  temple  floor.  The  receipts  of  a  big 
temple  are  said  sometimes  to  amount  to  ¥150  a  day.  A  saiafi 
fee  18  sometimes  expected  from  travelers  who  desbe  to  make 
a  dose  inspection  of  the  temple  relics  or  fitments.  The  fact  | 
that  this  is  not  solicited  is  sufficient  to  suggest  to  tiie  generous- 
minded  tnat  a  small  offering  handed  to  the  bonze  or  shpped  i 
into  one  of  the  alms-boxes  is  in  line  with  duty  and  good- 
fellowship.  In  few  countries  m  the  bonses  or  pnesta  moie 
courteous  and  less  greedy  than  in  Japan.  i 

Of  particular  interest  to  ecclesiologists  is  the  stone  Stupa  or  ' 
tope  (sotoba)  found  in  temple  grounds,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
olaest  and  most  characteristic  styles  of  Indian  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  the  earliest  specimens  of  which  are  supposed  to 
datefrom  about  250  b.c.  and  which  prevail  wherever  Buddhism 
has  been  established.  The  Japanese  sotoba  represents  the, 
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simplest  form  of  the  original  structures,  usually  erected  in 
honor  of  some  sacred  event  or  place,  or  employed  to  contain 
relics  of  Buddha  or  of  some  of  his  sainted  disciples.  The  base 
is  a  cube  on  which  rests  a  sphere  topped  by  a  pyramid,  a 
crescent,  and  a  ball,  the  whole  symbohzing  earth,  water,  fire, 
air,  and  ether.  One  glance  at  a  sotoba  is  said  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness for  all  sins.  A  still  simpler  form,  one  in  common  use,  is  a 
thin,  notched  stick  often  inscribed  with  Sanscrit  characters 
and  surmoxmted  by  the  cube,  sphere,  etc.  A  much  more  elab- 
orate form,  called  Kotsii-dd  (because  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
the  bones  of  a  saint)  is  described  in  Rte.  9.  The  Japanese 
development  of  the  archaic  form  is  noteworthy.  A  description 
of  the  mmierous  forms  of  monumental  tablets  and  allied 
memoria  connected  with  the  native  temples  would  not  be  of 
much  interest  to  the  average  traveler.  The  Japanese  have 
added  a  great  mass  of  newfangled  devices  to  the  old  Buddhist 
forms,  and  a  book  would  be  needed  to  describe  them  all. 

Many  Temple  Yards  contain  war  relics  in  the  form  of 
broken  machine-guns,  fragments  of  war- vessels,  etc.,  and 
almost  every  inclosure  has  one  or  more  stone  or  bronze  slabs 
or  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  Wars. 

The  Temple  Reuquaries  contain  alleged  treasures  in 
kakemono  and  makemono  form  (hanging  scrolls  and  rolls), 
painted  or  written  by  some  holy  person  or  celebrity  of  the  past; 
individual  belongings  of  the  founders  of  the  different  Buddhist 
sects;  relics  of  Buddha  (usually  spurious) ;  weapons  of  historical 
figures  now  wor8hipe<i  as  divinities;  and  many  articles  once 
oimed  by  mikados,  shOguns^  or  samurai.  Not  a  few  of  the 
paintings  one  sees  for  originals  are  of  doubtful  paternity. 
As  a  rule  the  priests  are  willing  to  show  and  explain  the  temple 
belongings  to  interested  foreigners.  In  some  instances  the 
objects  are  enshrined  in  a  sacrarium  or  holy  of  holies  (okuf 
ruh-in).  either  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  temple,  immedi- 
ately behind  it,  or  at  the  end  of  a  shaded  avenue.  When 
detached,  the  oku-no^n  is  outwardly  austere;  where  Shintd 
influence  predominates  it  is  called  okusha.  Those  relics  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  by  dampness  or  exposure  are  usually  kept 
in  a  sealed  godown  during  the  rainy  season  and  are  not  witn- 
drawn  for  exhibition.  The  most  revered  object  (usually  the 
6gure  of  some  deified  p)erson)  in  a  sacrarium  is  often  hidden 
from  the  public  gaze  by  a  curtain  (mitochd;  kinran  no  iocho) 
which  is  drawn  only  on  special  occ^ions;  the  ceremony  of 
exposing  the  relic  is  called  kaichd.  The  traveler  can  usually 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  sacred  object  by  the  adroit  application  of 
a  amall  fee  to  the  person  in  charge  of  it.  Where  it  is  regarded 
Sfl  a  national  treasure,  the  gov't  maintains  a  zealous  super- 
vision over  it.  One  can  never  be  sure  that  one  is  seeing  the 
original,  as  duplicates  often  take  their  places,  and  Buddui^ua 
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seems  not  to  proBcribe  deception  on  the  part  of  tbe  priests. 
The  most  famous  lelics  are  reproduced  in  many  forms  of  art 
and  are^ld  at  or  near  the  temples.  Here  also  is  carried  on  a 
petty  commerce  in  charms  (mamorif  or  mamorir-fuda)  and  holy 
mscriptions  (o  fuda)  on  paper  or  stones,  in  oblata  stamped 
with  Buddhist  symbols,  and  the  Uke.  The  wood  of  demolished 
Shinto  shrines  is  often  sold  to  the  faithful  in  the  form  of  chop- 
sticks or  as  talismans  against  evil.  The  large  siii^In-panel 
ornamental  screen  which  often  sits  near  the  entrance  to  tem- 
ples or  priestly  apartments  is  called  Isuitate,  The  wisps  of 
paper  oftentimes  inscribed  with  prayers,  which  one  sees  tied 
to  the  jrratinj?,  etc.,  of  shrines  arc  placed  there  by  the  credulous 
with  a  petition  or  a  pasisioa  to  gratify.  The  pigeons  and  chick- 
ens which  foregather  at  temples  are  neither  sacred  nor  circum- 
spect; coops  of  the  latter  are  often  seen  in  the  temple  ambula- 
toiy:  it  were  better  that  the  former  remained  away,  but 
Buddhist  kindness  sanctions  their  uotidineas  for  the  reason 
exi^ained  at  'p.  510.  . 

The  Hasau-KO-TAiiA;  or  WealUirproducing  Ball  (Ad,  pre- 
dous;  shu,  produce;  no,  of;  ioma,  ball),  which  surmounts  many 
tuples  ana  religious  structures  in  Japan,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
emblem  of  good  luck.  It  bears  some  resemblMice  to  an  exag* 

rhted  acorn,  and  is  often  half-encircled  by  a  bickering  flame, 
an  evil-averter  it  bears  practically  the  same  relation  to 
demons  that  a  lightning«>rod  does  to  lightning. 

The  Swastika,  or  fylfot  (*  hammer  of  Thor'),  depicted  on 
the  breast  of  Buddhst  idols,  or  emblazoned  on  temple  facades, 
symbolizes  happiness  for  *Ten  Thousand  Yc firs.' — The  Crests 
which  ;ire  such  conspirnotis  features  in  temple  adornment,  are 
ref(MT(  ti  to  in  their  [)roper  places  throughout  the  Guidebook. 
The  oft-recurring  Tomoe  (Ivife  Principle  of  the  Chinese),  and 
the  triple  form,  or  7nitsu-domoe  {6  coiiinia-shaped  figures  with 
heads  converging  at  the  center  of  a  circle)  is  mentioned  under 
Korean  Flag, 

■  The  Sanko,  or  small  metallic  instrument  with  three  prongs 
on  each  end,  held  by  Buddhist  priests  during  prayers,  is  per- 
haps an  adaptation  of  the  trisula  or  three-pointed  trident 
emblem  of  Siva,  The  original  is  used  attributively  as  a  trusul 
cross,  and  is  believed  by  certain  high  authorities  to  represent 
Budoha  himself.  The  goko,  or  five*-pronged  instrument,  is  often 
seen  in  templesi  alongside  others  calledTA^uto,  toko,  etc* 

The  TkMPLB  Mimic  is  alBlictive  to  fweigners  and  ham  been 
Aptly  classified  as  'dissonant  squeaks  imd  discords/  The 
antiphonal  chants  of  the  bonzes  are  accompanied  at  times  by 
CMnese  flutes,  monotonic  drums  (whose  deep  baying  is  some* 
times  soul-stirring),  and  the  penetrating  sound  made  by  dam- 
ping together  the  hardwood  sticks  called  higoshige.  The  tem|]%e 
drums  (O-daiko)  are  sometimes  suspended  from  the  rafteniy 
or  rest  on  low  frames  and  eany  adonmients  of  hd8ktMi»4amui 
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and  other  mystical  symbols.  Certain  of  them  recall  the  mon- 
strances of  European  cathedrals.  When  thwacked  vigorously 
with  the  short,  padded  truncheon  which  usually  hangs  beside 
them,  their  splendid  reverberations  can  be  heard  afar.  Pleas- 
ing adjuncts  are  the  bronze  gongs,  with  singularly  harmonious 
tones  that  echo  plaintively  long  after  they  are  struck. 

The  Japanese  word  for  a  Buddhist  temple  is  fera,  and  the 
vulgar  often  call  the  head  miest  thereof  by  the  respectful  title 
dO^era  soma  (honorable  hidh  temple  official).  A  polite  collo- 
quial name  for  Buddha  is  Hotoke  sama  (honcwable  deity).  Ji, 
the  Clynese  term  for  temple,  is  oft^  used  as  an  affix,  as: 
Han^  (principal  temple).  San  (or  zan)  is  affixed  to  the  name 
of  many  temi>le8  to  mdicate  that  they  stand  on  a  mt.;  as, 
Kaya-san.  In  is  a  similar  terminal,  and  is  used  as  an  affix  to 
the  Buddhist,  or  posthumous,  name  of  persons  of  the  higher 
class  —  to  many  of  whom  temples  are  dedicated.  The  com- 
mon people  frequently  call  temples  by  the  name  of  the  deity 
worshiped  in  them,  as:  Fudd  sama;  Hachiman  {Ojin-tenndy 
the  war-god,  and  to  whom  many  fine  teniples  are  consecrated), 
etc.  A  Buddhist  temple  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  cham- 
bers or  buildings,  such  as  the  main  gate  (sammon),  the  main 
temple  {butsu-dd^  or  hon-dd,  i.e.,  place  where  the  idols  are  set 
up),  the  pulpit  (hddd).  bath-house  (yokurshUsu),  refectory 
(shokvHid)f  etc.,  is  callea  Schiehidd-gairan.  The  three  requisite 
utoudlB  before  a  Buddhist  idol  —  a  flower-vase^  candlestick, 
and  an  incense-pot  —  are  called  mtteugtiao^.  The  pictures  of 
the  Buddhist  heaven  so  often  seen  in  temples  are  called  (San- 
skrit) mandaraa.  Where  temples  are  erected  in  high  places 
there  are  usually  two  approaches;  one,  onno-^A^a  (woman's 
way),  being  of  eaff^  ascent;  the  other  and  more  difficult  one. 
oMo-soJba,  or  men's  road. —  Those  temples  inclosed  by  a  ww 
bottingfive  horizontal  white  stripes  (comp.  Nijo  Castle,  Ky5to) 
were  at  one  time  under  Imperial  patronage.  —  It  is  considered 
felicitous  by  Buddhist  priests  to  harbor  snakes  around  their 
temples,  and  it  is  said  that  they  often  handle  and  teach  them 
simple  tricks. 

The  Lotus.  Intimatel:^  associated  with  Buddhism  in  Japan  is  the  lotus- 
flower  {NelumbiUm  9peciotum;  Japanese  Hasu,  or  Renge),  whose  original 
ki  tbe  jsoiifloon  district  of  India  and  whose  cultivation  and  esti- 


mation are  verv  ancient.  It  was  formerly,  together  with  the  fishos  and 
turtles  in  sacred  tanks,  dedicated  to  Siva,  who,  according  to  an  old  Indian 
Isgsnd,  sat  upon  Hs  leaves  looking  when  the  great  flood  swallowed  up  every* 
thing.  Buddnists  took  it  later  as  the  symbol  of  their  teachings.  As  it  lifts 
up  its  buds  out  of  the  slimy  ground  to  a  greater  or  less  height  above  the 
water,  unfolding  its  beautinil  leayes  and  flowers,  on  whose  spotless  petals 
DO  traces  are  to  be  fcMind  of  the  miro  from  which  it  has  sprung,  so  the  souls 
of  men,  according  to  Buddhist  faith,  rise  from  the  slime  of  sin,  by  their  own 
power  and  effort,  to  different  heights,  and  reach  the  blessedness  of  nirmna. 
■■ttlthfi  is  represented  sitting  on  m  open  lotus-flower,  tbe  emblem  of 

Eurity,  and  his  temples  and  altars  are  adorned  with  vases  and  imitations  of 
UiMocninglotua-plantB  in  bronze,  wood,  or  clay.  As  the  lotus  is  never  found 
mmiam  iMinr  in  China  or  Japan,  it  is  supposed  tbat  the  pbnt  wna 
&MMd  Irito  «fae  two  oounliiee  aloog  with  BoddlM  In  E.  Asia>tbs 
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most  widely  cultivat-ed  spocica  has  pink  bloaaoms,  but  in  Japan  and  ChinA 
there  is  anothtr  varietj',  whow  flowers  of  purest  white  are  no  leas  beautiful. 
It  iM  often  nlautod  in  jioridf*,  partly  for  tlir  nuke  of  it*i  magni6cent  blo««omB, 
partly  to  olitain  its  edible  rhisunie  (renkoii),  on  account  of  its  oily  nutn.  Its 
eylindrinil  white  rhiiome  attain  a  conaiderable  length;  and  a  tnickncw  of 
from  3  to  f)  in.  Thev  lie  far  down  in  the  mud,  and  are  divided  by  con- 
stricting; filicru  into  loiij;  finni  r.H,  wliith  when  cut  arroj*M  disclose  a  very 
poroUB  Mubstaiiof  prrincati-d  l)y  nuniiToiifl  conc<>ntric  cjmnl.H.  They  contain 
a  tolerable  amount  of  Htarrh,  and  are  boilr-d  and  eaten  in  coiLHtderable  quan- 
titicR.  To  Europt^ans  thi-ir  in.sipid,  iiioaly  UinU-  i»  not  aKreeable,  but  the 
Chinese  and  Japancac  arc  fond  of  them,  and  berause  easily  diK'  sted  con- 
rider  them  nutritious.  The  seedH  are  calk-d  finau-7iO-mi,  the  leaf,  hnsu-Tin-ka, 
and  the  Hwumi)  or  pond  in  which  the  plant  growa,  hasu-no-tke.  The  flowcni 
come  in  midsuninier  when  the  iris  season  Ih  over  and  the  heat  has  reached 
its  height.  Then  hundreds  of  acres  of  ponds  throughout  the  coiinlry,  and 
the  old  moatfl  in  T6ky6  and  elsewhere,  are  covered  with  the  lo\-ely  bloomi. 
While  nearly  all  the  other  Nymphceacece  .nprcad  out  their  dull  green  leave8 
flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  lotu.n  lift,'*  herf«,  as  phe  doe.s  her  flowers, 
on  long  stems  hieh  above  it.  A  beautiful  grceti  color,  fine  vcining,  and  dhell- 
like  arching  and  cavity  distinguish  the  leaveii  al.so,  and  they  are  Rcareely 
ten  beautiful  when  the  dewdrops  lie  upon  them  in  the  morning,  like  thou- 
sands of  pearls,  than  wheti  thefse  are  cha-sed  away  by  the  beams  of  the  rising 
sun.  Unfortunately'  the  plant  in  an  ornairieiit,  .-itanding  in  the  water  only 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  not  through  the  long  winter, 
when  the  dead  withered  leavi  ^  offend  the  sight. 

Conspicuous  among  other  flowers  consecrated  to  Buddha  or  connected 
with  his  worship  is  the  lUirium  nlioiosum  (Shikimi),  a  species  of  native  ever* 
green  shrub  (caller!  anise  or  star-anise,  from  its  fine  aromatic  scent)  of  the 
natural  order  Magnoliacjee  {Illicium  Floridanum,  and  /.  partxfiorum  in  the 
U.J^  A.),  cultivated  in  gardens  and  temple  yards.  In  April  it  displays  num- 
erous f  ragr:int  \  enowisli-white  blossoms;  the  temple  vjise.i  are  adorned  witJl 
its  branches,  much  as  those  of  the  SkintS  shrines  are  with  Sakaki.  The 
perfumed  bark  is  burned  as  incense  before  the  deities,  and  Ix-cause  of  iUl 
property  of  consuming  slowly  and  uniformly,  it  is  often  powdered  and 
biirned  in  a  tube  to  mark  time.  CaiO|>«|j«toai«lliad»of  tlMWDOd»wU]0lh8 
poisonous  fruit  is  thrown  away. 


XL  ShinWiwn.  Stunto  Shims.  Shinto  Wofship. 


•  Shintd,  or  Shintdism,  the  (so-called)  national  religion  of 
Ji^Mui,  with  approximately  196,U00  templee,  or  ^uine^ 
diyided  into  10  sects  or  branehes  ooimtiiig  20  minion  or  more 

adherents  served  by  16,000  shrine  attendants,  dates  from  the 
dawn  of  Japanese  history  and  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
mythology  of  the  race.  Skintdf^ titerally,  'the  way  of  the  gods, 

or  spirits,'  is  derived  from  the  Chinese  shin  too  {shin,  god,  or 


nteratnre  was  impcnted  into  Japan  the  people  adopted  many 

Chinese  ide^is,  laws,  customs,  and  practices.  These  they  so 
mixed  with  their  own  that  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a 
special  nan^  for  liie  ancient  native  cintoms,  which  were  in 
consequence  called  (in  a.d.  555,  says  Murdoch)  Kami  no  jnichi, 
or  Shintd.  the  word  micki  being  applied  in  the  same  sense  as 
iao;  and  hami  because  of  their  divme  origin.  It  sueoessfully 

•  In  the  Shintd  mythology  the  first  pair  of  creative  beings  were  Imnagi 
and  IzaTuimi.  From  them  the  gods  of  the  Shintd  pantheon  are  descended. 
Amatern.iu,  the  .^un-goddess,  was  their  first  child.  Her  brother,  SuMatUhO, 
the  Impetuous  Male  AusuBtaeea,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Skinld 
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doctrine).  When  Chinese 
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differentiated  the  native  religion  from  the  imported,  the 
Butsudo,  or  'The  Way  of  Buddha.*  'In  the  course  of  cen- 
turies this  cult  (ancestor-worship,  the  foundation  of  all  civil- 
ized society)  has  undergone  modifications,  and  has  assumed 
various  shapes;  but  everywhere  in  Japan  its  fundamental 
character  remains  unchanged.  The  three  forms  of  the  Shinto 
worship  of  ancestors  are  the  Domestic  Cult,  the  Communal 
Cult,  and  the  State  Cult;  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  worship 
of  family  ancestors;  of  clan  or  tribal  ancestors;  and  of  impe- 
rial ancestors.  The  1st  is  the  religion  of  the  homo;  the  2d, 
of  the  local  divinity,  or  tutelar  god;  the  3d,  the  national  re- 
ligion. The  family  cult  is  the  first  in  evolutional  order,  —  the 
others  being  later  developments.' 

Properly  speaking,  Shinto  is  not  a  religion,  since  it  baa  no  doRma,  no  ethi- 
cal code,  ancl  no  sacred  book.  The  absence  of  a  code  of  moral-H  m  accounted 
for  by  the  innate  perfection  of  the  Japanese  people,  who,  having  descended 
from  the  kami  (goas),  have  no  evil  incUnations,  such  aa  OccidentaLs  have,  to 
overcome,  and  whose  manners  and  customs  need  no  reform.  Since  there 
is  DO  doctrinal  system,  the  faith  docs  not  concern  itself  about  a  future  state. 
The  precepts  of  the  different  sects,  which  differ  only  in  a  few  details  of  cere- 
mony, are:  'Follow  the  impulse  of  your  naturt?  and  obey  your  Emperor.' 
The  prayer  of  the  ShirMistg  begins  with  the  old  Japanese  words:  |  Taka 
magahara  ni  kami-todomari,'  i.e., '  O  Kami,  thou  who  art  enthroned  in  the 
biRhcst  space  of  heaven!  '  The  historjr  of  Japan  is  really  the  history  of 
Shintd;  and  no  fact  in  this  connection  is  more  significant  than  that  the 
ancient  Japanese  term  for  government.  maiauH-goto,  signifies  Uu-rally, 
'Matters  of  Worship.'  'Shintd,'  says  Mr.  Hearn,  'seems  to  me  like  an 
occult  force,  —  vast,  extraordinary,  —  which  has  not  been  seriously  taken 
into  account  as  a  force.  I  think  it  is  the  hopeless,  irrefragable  obstacle  to 
tbo  Christianization  of  Japan.  It  is  not  all  a  belief,  nor  all  a  religion;  it  is 
a  thing  formless  aa  a  magnetism  and  indefinable  as  an  anoestriil  impulse. 
It  ia  a  part  of  the  Soul  of  the  Race.  It  means  all  the  loyalty  of  the  nation 
to  its  Bovercign,  the  devotion  of  retainers  to  princes,  the  respect  to  sacred 
things,  the  conservation  of  the  principles,  the  whole  of  what  an  English- 
man would  call  sense  of  duty  ;  but  that  this  sense  seems  to  be  hereditary 
and  inborn.  I  think  a  baby  is  Shintd  from  the  time  its  eyes  can  sec.  Here, 
too,  the  symbolism  of  Shintd  is  among  the  very  first  things  the  child  sees. 
The  toys -arc  to  a  great  extent  Shintd  toys;  and  the  excursions  of  a  young 
mother  with  a  baby  on  her  back  are  usually  to  Shintd  temples.  In  Jzumo 
even  the  Nichirenilea  are  ShitUdiata.  The  two  religions  are  .so  perfectly 
blended  here  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  somewhat  impossible  to  find. 
I  think  we  Occidentals  have  yet  to  learn  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  evo- 
lution is  going  to  teach  us.  When  wo  become  conscious  that  we  owe  what- 
ever is  wise  or  good  or  strong  or  beautiful  in  each  one  of  us,  not  to  one 
particular  inner  individuality,  but  to  the  struggles  and  sufTeriugs  and 
experiences  of  the  whole)  unknown  chain  of  human  Uvea  behind  us, 
reaching  back  into  mystery  unthinkable,  —  the  worship  uf  ancestors 
seems  an  extremely  righteous  thing.  What  is  it,  philoaophicuUy,  but  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  past,  —  dead  relatively  only,  —  alive  really 
within  us,  and  about  us?  ' 

Shintdii'm  (says  an  authority)  aims  at  the  happiness  of  earthly  life,  and 
assumes  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  can  essentially  aid  in  .securing  it. 
They  are  conceived,  therefore,  to  be  present,  and  are  summoned  by  thoae 
who  come  to  them,  by  clapping  of  hands,'  a  bell,  a  drum,  etc.  The  Shinld 

'  The  signification  of  the  clapping  of  the  palms  of  the  two  hands  together 
by  Shinloiata  preparatory  to  worshiping  is  the  subject  of  controyerBy;  the 
supposition  that  it  is  intended  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  deity  is  fanciful. 
Cultured  Japanese  have  assured  us  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
mind  of  all  extraneous  thoughts,  bad  or  otherwise,  and  that  it  arises  from  a 
national  custom  of  clapping  the  handa  when  all  diaouaaioD  relative  to  a 
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gods  are  by  no  means  the  pure  and  exalted  fonns  which  Buddhism  |>refleot« 
to  u\  —  no  sainte  tbrouRh  the  overcoming  of  eensuous  plcMures,  —  bvl 
afifected  by  all  human  feelings  and  weaknesses,  and  taking  pleasure  in  everj*- 
thinK  that  adds  enjoyment  and  amusement  to  existence.  Accordingly  their 
worabipen  seek  to  delight  them  on  their  feetivslt,  not  only  with  meat  md 
drink,  but  also  by  theat  rical  processions,  pantomimes,  and  so  on,  and  do  not 
think  it  objectionable  that  streets  leading  to  certain  of  their  shrines  contain 
houses  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  Of  the  servants  of  the  kami, 
purity  of  the  body  is  required  rather  than  purity  of  the  hMtft.  The  Shintd 
kannushi  do  not  shave  their  heads,  as  the  Buddhist  bonies  do,  and  only 
wear  a  special  dress  when  exercising  their  office.  Thev  neither  practice  ceii- 
baey  nor  have  monasteries.  Shintd  worship  has  an  elaborate  ritual  and  nntt- 
erous  rules  as  to  purification.  From  the  earliest  period  the  cult  exacted  scru- 
pulous cleanliness  —  indeed,  we  might  say  it  regarded  physical  impurity  as 
identical  with  moral  impurity,  and  intolerable  to  the  gods.  It  has  always 
been  a  religion  of  ablutions.  The  Japanese  love  of  cleanlineae  has  beea 
maintained,  and  was  probably  initiated,  by  their  religion.  The  most  import- 
ant of  all  Shinto  ceremonies  is  the  ceremony  of  purification,  —  O'harai,  as 
H  is  oalled,  or  the  casting  out  of  evils. 

According  to  the  Japanese  annalists  Shintd  as  a  national  and  religious 
oeremonial  remained  in  a  state  of  simplicity  for  1100  yrs.,  or  until  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism  in  A.i>.  552.  Although  it  had  proved  itself  some^riiat 
deficient  in  the  guiding  blfluenccs  of  a  creed,  its  hold  upon  the  primitive 
f>eopIe  wa.s  such  that  it  was  not  until  well  along  in  the  9tn  cent,  that  Bud- 
dhism, with  its  more  profound  metaphysics,  its  moral  code,  and  its  gor- 

Seously  solemn  rites,  began  to  spread  vhrough  the  land.  Eventually  (coinci- 
ent  with  the  reorganization  of  Japanese  administration,  thought,  and 
action  upon  the  Chinese  plan,  and  under  Confucian  influence)  it  oyer" 
ahadowea  the  na^onal  life  and  colored  all  the  native  thought.  About  8001 
the  astute  Kob^Dnishi  compounded  out  of  Buddhi.sm,  Confucianismt  and 
Shintd  a  system  which  he  called  Ry?Ibu-ShintC  ('  two  religions,'  or  'depart- 
ments '),  and  with  it  made  a  shrewd  and  almost  successful  bid  for  the  com- 
|>lete  absorption  of  Shintd  by  declaring  that  the  higher  Shintd  gods  were 
incarnations  of  various  Buddhas.  On  account  of  its  superior  adaptation  to 
man's  sense  of  his  own  shortcomings  and  longing  for  perfection,  the  new 
compound,  combining  as  it  did  the  finest  phases  of  the  two  creeds,  obtained 
Imperial  approval  and  support.  In  hundreds  of  places  the  two  religions 
were  domiciled  within  the  same  precinct  —  sometimes  even  within  the  same 
temple:  ostensibly  they  were  amalgamated. 

Buddhism,  or  Rydbu-Shintd,  or  Shin-  BiUsu-  Konkd,  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  become  the  relifrion  of  the  nation;  it  held  its  position  for  upward  of  a 
millennium,  or  until  the  period  of  the  T okuynwa  shoguns,  when  it  was  partly 
supplanted  in  ^e  intelleets  of  the  educated  class  bv  the  philosophy  <^  Ckm 
H\  (the  great  commentator  of  Confuciu/f,  who  lived  and  taught  m  the  12th 
cent.).  The  practice  of  pure  Shinto  was  kept  alive  for  a  century  or  two  at 
the  Mikado's  court,  and  at  a  few  Shintd  temples,  then  gradually  it  degener- 
ated into  a  mere  thing  of  forms,  the  meaning  of  which  was  forgotten,  while 
the  forms  themselves  were  perverted.  In  addition  to  the  Ryobu-Shintd, 
there  arose  other  schools:  the  Yui-itsu  Shinto,  invented  by  Yoshida 
Kondomi  about  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.;  that  of  Deguchi  Nobuyo%hi 
( Kannushi  of  the  (Jekn  temple  at  I  at)  about  IfiOO;  and  the  Suiga  Shintd  of 
Yamaxaki  Ansai  (17th  cent.).  The  1st  of  these  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
Buddhism  of  tlie  oAtn^-^^;  the  2d  eiplains  the  phenomena  of  the  divine 
ages  by  the  Book  of  Changes  (  l^iTi  Kimj;  placed  by  many  Chin^te  scholars 
at  the  head  of  the  Five  Classics,  or  Wu  Kinfj) ;  (he  rid  is  a  combination  of 
Yoshida  Shintd,  and  of  Chu  Hi's  philosophy.  '  The  threatened  extinction 
of  Shintd  aroused  the  interest  of  certain  native  writers,  and  in  the  18th  cent, 
the  works  of  Kamo  Afahurhi  ( H)97- 17(59),  Motoori  Norinaga  (1730-1801). 
Hirata  Atsutane  (1770-1843),  and  others  brought  about  a  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  national  religion  against  Buddhism  and  Oonfueianism,  wElch  were  off 
foreign  origin.  Their  brief  was  that  "  pure  Shintd  "  —  by  which  is  meant 
the  religious  belief  of  the  Japanese  previous  to  the  introduction  of  BuddhiMS 

controversy,  a  commercial  trade  or  the  like,  is  eliminated,  and  a  felicitoua 
solution  or  bargain  is  decided  upon.  Hence  the  expression:  wo  ut9u:  to 
**clap  the  hands,'  to  '  strike  a  bargain.' 
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and  Confucian  philosophy  into  Japan  —  by  eliminating  extraneous  influ- 
ences would  shine  with  a  purer  luster  than  could  any  imported  creed.  The 
very  name  Shinto  is  rcpuaiated  by  this  school,  on  the  ground  that  the  word 
was  never  applied  to  the  ancient  religious  belief  until  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  and  (Confucianism  rendered  ita  employment  neceaaary  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  and  they  argue  that,  because  this  beUef  is  called  by  a 
Chinese  name,  it  must  therefore  be  of  Chinese  origin,  and  is  consequently  of 
no  value  whatever.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  the  disestablishment  of 
Buddhism,  and  in  the  great  Shinto  revival  of  1871.' 

With  the  abolition  of  the  shogunate  in  1867,  the  downfall  of  the  Tokttffawa 
rfgime,  and  the  restoration  of  the  supreme  military  and  civil  power  to  the 
Mikado,  the  administration  was  reorganised.  8oon  afterwards  the  Shinto 
cult,  officially  revived  in  its  primal  simplicity,  was  declared  the  IleUgion 
of  State;  and  Buddhism  was  disowned.  The  enthusiasts  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  disendowment  of  Buddhism:  there  was  a  vigorous  proposal  for  its 
total  suppression,  but  happily  the  tolerant  Japanese  went  to  no  extremes. 
The  two  religions  were  separated;  the  bo n sea  went  back  to  their  Buddhist 
temples  and  the  kannuthi  to  their  austere  shrines  —  more  austere  than  ever 
after  the  gilt  and  glitter  of  the  material  aspect  of  the  contaminating  foreign 
creed  was  swept  from  them. 

'  The  Supreme  Cult  is  not  now  the  State  Religion;  by  the  request  of  the 
chiefs  of  Shinto,  it  is  not  even  officially  classed  as  a  religion.  Obvious  reasons 
of  state  policy  decided  this  course.  Having  fulfilled  its  grand  ta.sk,  Shintd 
abdicated.  But  as  representing  all  those  traditions  which  appeal  to  race- 
fcclin^,  to  the  sentitnent  of  duty,  to  the  passion  of  loyalty,  and  the  love  of 
country,  it  yet  remains  an  immense  force,  a  power  to  which  appeal  wUl  not 
be  vainly  made  in  another  hour  of  national  peril.'  Based  on  the  country's 
oldest  annals  and  aasociat'Cd  with  its  most  revered  traditions,  it  holds  its 
place  with  the  niaases  because  of  this  and  also  because  of  its  superstitions 
and  its  polytheism.  In  most  Japanese  houses  to-<lay  the  god-shelf  and  the 
Buddhist  shrine  can  both  be  found;  both  cults  being  maintained  under  the 
same  roof. 

There  are  in  reality  two  supreme  cults  in  Shintd:  that  of  the 
8un-goddes8  (and  her  imperial  descendants)  worshiped  at  /«e, 
and  the  more  ancient  Izumo  cult.  The  temple  of  Kitzuki  is  the 
center  of  this.  It  is  de<licated  to  an  offspring  of  the  sun- 
goddess,  who,  dispossessed  of  his  realm  in  favor  of  the  founder 
of  the  Imperial  dynasty,  became  the  ruler  of  the  Unseen  World 
(the  world  of  ghosts).  Unto  his  shadowy  dominion  the  spirits 
of  all  men  proceed  after  death;  and  he  rules  over  all  the 
Ujigami  —  and  is  therefore  the  Emperor  of  the  Dead.  Shinto- 
ism  has  personified  all  the  forces  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  has  sought  to  propitiate  them;  hence  their  gods 
(upward  of  14,(XX)  in  all)  of  the  mts.,  the  sea,  the  wind,  of 
epidemics,  etc.  ' The  sovenugns  {Tenshi,  or  'sons  of  heaven  ') 
trace  their  descent  to  the  supreme  gods  of  all  these,  and  the 
essence  of  their  administrative  title  was  that  they  interceded 
with  the  gods  for  the  people  they  governed.'  A  national  ifcawi, 
a  sort  of  Jchovali,  is  said  to  be  worshiped  by  the  nation  in 
general. 

The  SnipJT^i  Shrines  {miya;  jinja)  are  divided  into  4  official 
grades  (with  subdivisions)  —  state,  provincial,  prefectural, 
and  divisional  (or  district).  Between  the  first  and  the  last 
there  is  as  nmch  difference  in  the  standing  of  the  shrines  as  in 
the  grade  of  their  officials,  but  there  need  not  be  any  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  deities 
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worshiped.  State  shrines  are  dedicated,  in  most  cases,  to  the 
divine  ancestors,  but  at  some  the  objects  of  devotion  are 
sovereigns  or  subjects  that  attained  special  distinction.  The 
hierarchy  is  not  as  exalted  as  its  popularity  might  indicate,  as 
the  rank  held  by  the  greatest  of  the  oflficials  is  no  higher  than 
that  of  a  local  governor  or  a  vice-minister  of  state.  There  is 
neither  pope  nor  archbishop.  The  official  allowance,  when 
there  is  one,  varies  from  ¥33  to  ¥200  a  month  (the  latter  being 
the  salary  of  tlic  highest  of  the  officials).  It  is  said  that  the 
State  grants  about  ¥216,000  a  year  to  the  support  of  ShM 
shrines  (which  is  sometimes  augmented  by  the  offerings  of  the 
pious,  the  sale  of  amulets,  etc.)  and  esrtends  no  aid  to  Bud- 
dhism. The  relatively  small  number  of  skinkwanf  of  kanmM 
(Etame  officials)  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  j^ests 
(as  they  are  usuallv  but  erroneously  called)  do  not  offidate 
regularly.  Generally  speaking,  but  one  or  two  services  are 
pmormed  annually  at  each  shrine.  These  stand  fi^uently 
uninhabited  and  unattended.  Now  and  then  a  worsliiper 
comes,  grasps  the  thick  h^pen  rope  that  hangiB  in  front, 
sways  it  against  the  gong  across  which  it  is  suspended,  ana 
having  thus  summoned  the  presiding  spirit,  mutters  a  brief 
prayer,  deposits  a  small  copper  coin  in  the  aims-chesty  and  goes  , 
his  way. 

In  its  purest  form  the  miya  is  a  small  temple  without  graven 
images;  tlie  objects  exposed  for  the  veneration  of  worshipers 
are  placed  in  the  chief  hall  (honden)  on  or  beside  a  plain  imlac- 
quered  table  representing  the  altar.  These  are  usually  a  round 
metal  mirror  (spoken  of  bv  some  as  mi-iamajiro  or  'august 
spirit-substitute,'  and  as  kan-zane,  'god's  seed'),  the  gohei 
(see  betow),  and  a  predous  stone  (usuallv  a  rock  crystal)  sup 
posed  to  typify  the  purity,  depth,  ana  power  of  the  gocu. 
GeneraQy  at  one  side  of  thefte  things,  somewhat  lower,  are  two 
vases  with  branches  of  the  sacred,  evergreen  Cleyera  jap&niea^ 
(sakaki)  which  here  takes  the  place  of  the  lUidum  religiasum 
of  Budahist  fanes,  and  from  whose  wood  the  staff  for  the  \ 
(as  well  as  the  chop-sticks  for  the  meatrofferings)  were  orison- 
ally  made.  The  slips  of  paper  (called  tanuimiMi)  attached  to  i 
the  sakaki  branches  are  offerings  to  the  kami.  The  mirror 
(8hinkyd)y  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
a  Shinto  shrine,  is  said  to  be  found  only  in  those  which  have, 
been  under  the  influence  of  Buddhism. 

Each  mirror  is  contained  in  a  box  of  hinoki,  furnished  with  8  handles,  4  on 
the  box  ittielf  and  4  on  the  lid.  The  box  rests  on  a  low  stand  and  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  said  to  be  white  eOk.*  The  mirror  itself  is  wrapped  in  el 
brocadn  bag,  which  is  never  opened  or  renewed,  but  when  it  begins  to  fall  to 
pieces  from  age,  another  bag  is  put  on,  so  that  the  actual  covering  coDeietaj 

*  The  Cleyera  japonica,  a  fine  evc»rgrepn  nhnib  of  tho  genus  Temstrctmin. 
is  to  ShirUi  kannushi  what  the  wood  of  the  olive  is  to  the  priests  of  PaUetina., 
Numerane  aitieles  carved  from  H  are  sold  by  ihera.  ehseiy  ehop-eticka  — j 
in  this  case  called  Sakak%^o-ha»hi.  The  fine-grained  wood  Is  nuo  need  ioi 
eeels  and  suoh  oarvings  as  demand  a  firm  teztiue.  ^,     ,  i 
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of  numeroos  layers.  Over  the  whole  u  placed  a  sort  of  case  of  unpainted 
wood,  with  uroamcnts  said  to  be  of  pure  gold,  and  over  thin  again  iti  thrown 
a  sort  of  curtain  of  coarse  silk,  dottccnding  to  the  floor  on  ail  sides.  The 
lamajiro  of  the  aidono  are  contained  in  similar  boxes,  without  the  outer 
case,  and  of  siiiallcr  siie.  The  boxes,  or  rather  their  coverings,  are  all  that 
can  be  seen  when  the  shrines  are  opened  at  the  various  festivals.  Sometimes 
the  place  of  the  mirror  is  taken  by  a  pillow  for  the  repose  of  the  Kuardiaa 
deitv  or  by  some  other  "  spirit  substitut*,"  for  the  mirror,  being  the  special 
symbol  of  the  sun-goddess,  is  not  placed  in  shrines  dedicated  to  local  oivini- 
Ues  (.uji-oami) .' 

\  Gour.1  (compounded  of  two  Chinese  words  meaning  'august'  and 
'  imperial  *),  when  plain,  consists  of  a  '  slender  wand  of  unnainted  wood, 
from  which  pend  two  long  pieces  of  paper,  notched  alternately  on  opposite 
aides,  bo  that  they  assume  a  twisted  apjiearance.  In  some  shrines  which 
have  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhists,  gilt  metal  has  been  substituted 
for  paper.  The  aohei  represent  offerings  of  rough  and  fine  white  cloth  (aratae 
and  niffitae  are  the  words  used  in  the  noriio  or  addresses  to  the  gods),  and  as 
the  offerings  were  supposed  U}  have  the  effect  of  attracting  the  gods'  spirits 
to  the  spot,  it  was  by  a  natural  transition  that  they  came  in  later  times  to  be 
consiilercd  as  the  seats  of  the  gods,  and  even  as  the  gods  themselves.  At 
/««,  however,  the  gohei  have  retained  their  original  meaning.  There  is  but 
one  gohei  to  each  god  worshiped  at  any  particular  shnne,  and  where  three 
or  five  are  seen  in  a  row  the  fact  indicates  that  the  building  is  dedicated  to 
the  same  number  of  deities.  It  is  erroneously  bcheved  that  the  throe  gohei 
which  are  often  seen  in  one  shrine  have  some  connection  with  the  dogma  of 
the  Tnnity.  The  practice  of  cleansing  the  hands  before  praying  at  a  shrine 
eeema  common  to  both  ShirUdisla  and  Buddhists;  it  is  symbolic  of  purifica- 
tion, but  the  water  used  for  this  purpose  docs  not  seem  to  have  anv  miracu- 
lous virtues  like  the  holy  water  of  the  Christians.  The  rope  with  tufts  of 
straw  or  paper  at  fixed  intervals  sometimes  seen  stretched  before  Shintd 
stuines  is  called  Shimenatm  and  is  supposed  to  sanctify  the  place  and  ward 
off  infectious  diseases.  It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  rural  Japan. 

The  widely  celebrated  DaijingH  at  Ise  (Rte.  35)  are  the  most 
Important  shrines  in  the  Empire,  next  in  rank  being  the  Great 
Shrine  of  Izumo  (Rte.  30).  Specially  sacred  shrines  are  the  artis- 
tically satisfying  Hachiman-gu,  near  KyOto,  the  Kasuga,  at 
Nara.  the  Inari,  at  Kyoto,  the  superbly  situated  Kompira,  at 
Kotohira  (Shikoku  Is.),  etc.  The  first-named,  at  which  the 
Emperor  and  the  Imperial  family  worship,  confers  every  and 
any  benefit,  and  is  the  most  potent  of  its  kind.  'To  the  spirits 
of  the  ancestors  which  are  supposed  to  hover  within  its  sacro- 
sanct precincts  are  told  (officially  and  with  all  solemnity)  the 
victories  in  war  and  diplomacy,  the  death  of  any  great  person- 
age, the  secrets  of  statecraft,  and  the  innermost  thoughts  of 
the  Imperial  worshipers.  The  Izumo  shrine  presides  over  wed- 
lock; Inari  secures  riches  and  bumper  crops;  Kompira  is  the 
shrine  of  seafaring  men,  etc.'  All  the  deities  confer  prosperity, 
avert  sickness,  cure  sterility,  bestow  Uterary  talents,  endow 
the  pusillanimous  with  prowess,  and  so  on  —  to  the  vanishing 
point.  Sc4ircely  a  hamlet  in  the  realm  is  without  a  Daijingu 
of  its  own  under  the  alias  of  Myo-jin  (an  honorable  title  for  a 
god).  'Besides  temples  to  deities  presiding  over  industries 
and  agriculture,  —  or  deities  especially  invoked  by  the  peas- 
ants, such  as  the  Goddess  of  Silkworms,  the  Goddess  of  Rice, 
the  Gods  of  Wind  and  Weather,  there  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  what  might  be  called  propitiatory 
temples, — shrines  that  have  been  erected  by  way  of  com  pen- 
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sation  to  spirits  of  persons  who  suffered  p^roat  injustice  or  mis- 
fortune.' In  every  home  there  is  a  shriTic  devoted  to  religion. 
If  the  family  profess  only  the  Shinto  belief,  this  shrine,  or 
mitamaya  (augustngpirit  dwelling),  or  more  properly  termed 
miyaj  —  a  tiny  model  of  a  regular  temple,  —  is  placed  upon  a 
shelf  {MLla}na-6an  no  t-anuj  or  'Shelf  of  the  August  ^Spirits ') 
fixed  against  the  wall  of  some  mner  chamber,  about  6  ft.  from 
the  floor*  In  it  are  placed  tablets  of  white  wood  {mUaTna-^hiro^ 
or  'spirit^ubBtitutes ')  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  house* 
hold  dead.  If  the  faouly  worahips  its  ancestors  aceordinc  to 
the  Buddhist  rite,  lacquered  and  gilded  mortuary  tabletB 
(usually  called  thai,  or  'soul-<9ommemoration  *)  bearing  the 
name,  religious  or  posthumous,  and  a  carved  lotus-flower  as 
a  pedestal,  are  placed  in  the  Butsudan  (or  Buddhist  housdiold 
shrine),  which  usually  occupies  the  upper  shelf  of  an  alcove  in 
one  of  the  inner  apartments.  In  either  cult  these  tablets 
suggest  a  tombstone.  The  plain  gravestones  in  Shinto  cerae- 
teries  reseinhle  in  form  the  simple  wooden  'spirit-sticks'; 
while  the  BuddhiHt  ruonuiufnts  m  the  old-fashioned  grave- 
yards are  shaped  like  the  thai,  of  which  the  form  is  slighUy 
varied  to  indicate  sex  and  age. 

*In  almost  ever^'  kitchen  there  is  either  a  tiny  shrine^  or  a 
written  charm  bejiring  the  name  of  Kojin^  the  God  of  the 
Cooking-range.  In  almost  every  garden,  on  the  N.  side,  there 
Ls  a  little  Shinto  shrine,  facing  what  is  called  the  Kir-mon^  or 
Demon-gate,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  direction  from  which, 
accoi!dins  to  Chinese  teaching,  all  evils  come;  and  these  little 
fihrineSi  dedicated  to  various  SkirUd  deities,  are  supposed  to 
imtect  the  home  from  evil  spirits.  Almost  every  deity  men- 
tioned in  the  Kojiki  or  Nihongi  has  a  shrine  somewhere;  and 
hundreds  of  others  —  including  many  later  apotheoses  — 
have  ^ir  temples.  Numbers  of  temples  have  becoi  dedicated, 
for  exami4e»  to  historical  personages,  —  to  spirits  of  great 
ministers,  captains,  rulers,  scholars,  heroes,  and  statesmen. 
The  famous  minister  of  the  Empress  Jingo,  Take-no-yJi-nO' 
Sukunef  is  now  invokf^fi  in  many  a  temple  as  a  giver  of  long  life 
and  prent  windoni.  1  he  spirit  of  Sugawnrn-no-Michizane  ia 
worslnpt'd  as  tlie  God  of  Calligraphy,  under  the  name  of 
Temmangu,  etc.  The  Soga  brothers,  victims  and  heroes  of  a 
12th  cent,  tragedy,  have  become  gods  to  whom  people  pray 
for  the  maintenance  of  fi iiternal  harmony.  Kato  Kiyomam, 
the  determined  enemy  of  Jcisuit  Christianity,  and  Hideyoshf^ 
gi  eaiest  captain,  has  been  apotheosized  both  by  Buddhism  and 
by  Shinld.  leyasu  is  wcH^hiped  under  the  appellation  ol 
Tceh(^.  In  fact  most  of  the  great  men  of  Japanese  hist<»ry 
have  Imd  temples  erected  to  ihiem** 

The  Offbbinqs  made  to  the  principal  deities  of  the  shrines 
coqsist  of  waten  rice,  salt,  fish,  birds,  vegetables,  etc.  Aa  a 
rule  these  are  phced  in  tiny  porcelain  saucers  and  set  before 
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the  shrine.  On  certain  occasions  and  at  certain  shrines, 
notahlv  when  the  Emperor  in  person  or  by  proxy  offers  his 
thanks  at  the  Kudan  ^hokonsha^  in  T5ky5,  for  some  national 
victory  or  goes  thither  to  reverence  tiie  spirits  of  those  who 
died  in  the  Russo^apanese  War^  —  the  20tb'Kseat.  spkit  of 
oommmialisai  tinges  religioiis  sentiments,  and  wi^n-loads 
€f  huge  tubs  containing  comestibles  or  solse  within,  and  the 
advertisement  of  tibe  donor  without;  boxes  of  crackers,  60  lb. 
rice-cakes;  bronse  and  pwselain  vases  and  nots  with  trees  and 
flowers;  and  many  other  offerings  are  maae;  the  whole  con- 
stitiiting  enough  provirionB  to  iseep  a  temple  retinue  in  food 
for  many  mcmths. 

Xn.  The  Christian  Religion.  Bushido. 

The  Ciiristian  Religion  {Kirishitan-f^hu  —  an  fidaptation  of 
the  Portuguese  CkrisiQo)  was  brought  to  Japan  bji  the  Jesuit 
missionary,  St.  Francis  Xavier^  (known  in  eoclosiastical  his- 
tory as  the  Apostle  to  Japan),  who  landed  at  Kagoshima 
Aug.  15,  1549  (see  History).  In  due  time  he  was  followed  by 
Spanish  mendicant  friars  from  the  Philippine  Is.,  belonging  to 
the  [)rotherhood  of  the  Dominicans,  Augustinians,  and  others, 
ail  of  whom  were  soon  preaching  and  zealously  proselyting. 
Xmner\^  interpreter  was  a  Japanese  named  Aujiro,  who  left 
Japan  with  PintOj  and  at  Goa  learned  the  Portuguese  language. 
Within  half  a  centiuy  the  churches,  chills,  and  vesidences  of 
the  fattos  were  nunbered  by  thousuids,  and  a  half-million 
native  converts  were  supposed  to  be  identified  witil  the  new 
faith.  Later  many  of  these  and  the  zealous  friara  suffeied 
martyrdom  in  its  crudest  form.  In  their  radical  efforts  to  rOot 
out  tne  disturbing  element,  the  rulers  adopted  methods  that 
even  the  sanguinary  Torqy^mada  had  perhaps  never  dreamed 
cf.  When  it  was  believed  that  Jesuitism  had  been  uprooted, 
the  shogun  issued  the  following  decree:  'So  long  as  the  sun 
ehall  warm  the  earth,  Irt  no  Christian  be  so  hold  as  to  come  to 
Japan;  and  let  all  know  that  the  King  of  Spain  Inmself,  or  the 
Christian's  god,  or  the  great  God  of  all,  if  he  violate  this  rom- 
mand,  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head!  '  The  sweeter,  mikit  r 
faith  brought  by  the  present-day  missionaries  moved  the 
Japanese  Gov't,  when  promulgating  the  Constitution  in  1889 
(art.  27)  to  say:  'Within  limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and 
order,  and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects,  Japan- 
ese subjects  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  behef!'  The 
poMey  of  seclusion  adopted  by  Japan  in  the  early  part  of  the 

*  St.  Fronds  Xavier  was  born  at  the  oasUe  Xaviero,  Navarre,  Spain, 
Apiil  7,  IfiOftt  and  died  on  the  island  of  Ckanf^huanff  QStiimhlan)  Nov.  27t 
1552.  He  was  canoTused  in  1622.  His  mummied  body  reposes  in  a  massive 
nhrer  coffin  beneath  a  stately  aud  costly  sarcophagus  (a  gift  of  the  Grand 
Wtoef  Tuacany)  of  iafiper  and  marble,  in  a  chapd  of  tlw  Churcii  of  Bom 
tte  Qba  dt  Qfm  iwhut  h»  wortei  botwM  l5iSt  aod  ISSX^ 
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17th  oeiit.|  and  pursued  resolutely  imtO  the  middle  of  the  IWhf 
was  due  to  the  conviction  of  Tokugawa  leyaau  that  unless  the 
waning  priests  were  extirpated  Japw's  sovereignty  and  auton* 
omjr  would  be  imperiled  irremediably.  In  consequence,  all 
foreigners  except  the  few  Dutch  traders  were  excluded,  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  with  their  expulsion,  and  under 
the  Tokvgatra  shogunnfc,  Japan  onjoyrd  the  first  peace  that 
had  h(  en  hers  for  centuries.  The  steady  decline  of  Buddhism 
and  the  visible  rise  of  Christianity,  as  taught  by  the  broad- 
minded,  intelligent,  humanitarian  missionaries  of  to-day, 
eoupled  with  the  extraordinary  tenacity  with  which  the  rising 
generation  of  Japanese  cling  to  the  newer  beliefs,  indicate 
beyond  any  peradventure  that  Christianity  is  in  Japan  to 
stay  —  and  to  become  the  national  religion. 

Bushido,  or  'Mihtary-Kniglit-Ways,'  the  practical  religion 
of  the  old  warrior  cia^s  of  feudal  Japan,  the  source  from  which 
came  many  of  their  noblest  actions,  is  regarded  by  many  as 
more  the  rehgion  oi  mmy  Japanese  than  Chrbtianity,  Bud-- 
d^nsaif  OT  Shinto.  The  ethics  of  the  system  have  been  intms^ 
ingly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Inaxo  Niiobe^  in  a  handy  volume 
(Bushido,  the  'Soul  of  Japan  ^  in  Endish,  obtainable  «i  any 
bookstore*  It  is  recoounended  as  excdlent  reading. 

Xm.  A  Survey  of  Japanese  Art. 

The  Japanese  combine  with  their  artistic  skill  both  imitative 
faculty  and  inventive  power,  and  although  the  native  art 
shows  its  Chinese  affinities  in  a  host  of  ways^  this  gift  of  imitft* 

tion,  the  rerocnition  of  their  own  short commgs,  and  the  will- 
ingnosH  to  learn  from  others  have  enabled  them  far  to  surpnsa 
their  old  masters  in  the  most  extended  I > ranches  of  art  handi- 
craft. Their  readiness  to  appropriate  what  has  been  seen  and 
to  make  it  useful  is  no  less  manifest  than  their  ability  to  endow 
it  with  their  own  highly  developed  sense  of  what  is  l)eautiful 
in  nature  and  art.  The  artistic  skill  of  the  people  shows  itself 
in  the  production  of  fine  ceramics  and  in  beautiful  silver, 
ivory,  oronze,  wood,  enamel,  and  various  kinds  of  metal- 
work:  in  the  weaving  of  complicated  silk  and  cotton  fabrics; 
inekiUful  embroideiT  and  inhud  work;  in  the  art  of  laequerhig^ 
and  m  a  host  of  richly  decorated  forms  made  from  plastic  day. 
They  are  expert  engravers,  sculptors,  carvers,  painters,  tad 
decorators ;  and  the  people  nrom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  Atm 
interest  in,  if  they  do  not  produce,  objects  of  industrial  art. 
Many  of  these  products  (called  tezaikn,  or  'fine  handwork ') 
are  made  in  smaU  home  workshops,  amid  humble  surround- 
ings, and  with  primitive  tools.  *In  the  realistic  copying  of 
natural  forms,  espeeiany  of  plants,  birds,  insects,  and  sea* 
animals,  also  various  quadnipeds,  such  an  monkeys,  rabbits, 
rats,  etc.|  and  in  the  representation  of  cioudsj  rocks,  and  water 
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seeneSythe  JapanM  fasve  groat  sldU  and  remarkable  execu« 
tion.  Tbe  drawing  answers  diarply  and  definitely  to  the  pat^ 
tern  in  expression  and  action,  and  fascinates  the  beholder  with 
its  exactness  no  less  than  the  ease  and  delicacy  of  the  perfect 
execution.  This  is  the  principal  charm  of  the  productions  of 
Japanese  art  industry.  In  all  surface  decoration  the  use  of 
arabesques  and  other  ideal  curved  ornamentation  is  less  con- 
i^picuous  than  the  Vitruvian  scroll,  the  Gammadion  and  Hook- 
cross,  and  geometric  figures.   'The  Chinese  origin  of  most  of 
the  forms  and  tnotifs  of  the  productions  of  Japanese  industrial 
art  is  easily  recognizable.  Peonies  and  chrysanthemums,  the 
iris  and  the  lotus-flower,  the  slender,  graceful  bamboo,  and 
deformedy  bizarre  pines,  leafless  and  blooming  branches  of  the 
«iiifiiM>lum  and  we  magnolia,  leafy  liraiielieB  of  Kmia  and 
tlie  wnd  dierry,  the  ereeping  Glycine,  with  its  hanging  ohuteia 
of  blue  flowers,  the  evergreen  Nandtne^  with  its  rea  bemeB« 
tiie  so-called  seven  autumn  weeds,  espeoially  the  ornamental 
EMia,  LupedeaOf  Pairina,  and  MibiMeu9  mutodOw,  the  flag, 
nish,  and  arrow-heMl;  roek  and  water  scenes  in  gardens  with 
fishes  and  turtles,  cranss,  herons,  pheasants,  the  Ji^xinese 
nightingale,  and  other  singing  birds,  insects  in  motion  and  at 
rest,  then  the  animals  of  the  Chinese  Zodiac,  and  several  others 
like  the  elephant  and  the  peacock,  renowned  in  Buddhism  and 
Chinese  legends.  These  are  the  natural  objects  chosen  by  the 
Japanese  as  well  as  the  Chinese.  Four  others  are  also  associ- 
ated with  them,  the  Shi-rei,  or  four  animals  (p.  clxxviii)  of  good 
fortune,  the  fabulous  Phoenix,  Dragon,  Kirin,  and  the  Turtle. 
Another  group  of  decoration  designs,  employed  extensively  in 
bronze  reliefs,  is  from  the  Buddhist  mythology  and  the  old 
Japanese  sages  and  heroic  legends,  which  furnish  abundant 
material.  To  this  group  belongs  the  representation  of  the 
Shichi  Ftthujin^  ref€md4o  al  p.  ccviii.  Certain  eombinationa 
exist  am  a  nue  m  all  the  subjeets  borrowed  from  nature*  The 
most  general  are:  tUs  bamboo-cane  and  the  tiger;  the  murne^ 
phm  and  the  nii^itingEle ;  ^  sunrise  with  the  pine  and  the  crane ; 
the  lion  and  the  peony;  the  deer  and  the  maple;  the  crane  and 
the  turtle  (qonbols  of  happiness  and  long  life) ;  the  pine^  bam* 
boOy  and  mmm;  the  bulrush  and  the  mlver  heron;  bamboo* 
cane  and  sparrow;  rain  or  willow  and  swallow;  lotus-flower 
and  sBver  neron;  the  homeward  flight  or  alighting  of  wild 
geese;  quail  and  grain-field;  Fuji-san  and  storks;  carp  and  cas- 
cades; the  awakening  of  nature  in  spring,  and  the  snowfall 
and  other  natural  incidents  furnish  popular  decorative  themes. 

t  ne  JSfMuiege  Hlglitingale  {uguisu;  proa,  oong-wees)  or  biuh-warbler 

iCettia  cantans);  the  master  singer  of  the  Jai)ane9e  woods,  a  small  gn^cnish 
gray  bird  wdth  a  grayish-white  breast,  is  distributed  over  the  whole  oounUryj 
and  because  it  fdwayt  eomes  when  the  plums  are  in  blosiom  it  Is  ddled 
tiM  harbinser  of  spring.  Its  song  is  less  sonorous  than  that  of  the  American 
"tfhtingsifrf  but  itt  many  low,  5ut6*ii]M  notes  sre  ttnususUy  sweet.  (Comp. 
p.eeiL) 
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In  the  beautiful  scenery  of  their  own  country  the  JapaneBefind 

most  of  their  inspirations.  To  delight  in  nature,  sitting  quietly 
at  her  feet  to  watch  her  in  her  life  and  work,  and  to  render 
back  the  fleeting  and  pleasing  picture  with  warmth  and  truth 
as  it  was  felt  and  seen,  is  the  foundation  principle  of  Jap^ofise  , 
industrial  art.' 

Painting.  Pictorial  and  decorative  art  were  in  a  rudimentary 
state  in  Japan  when  Buddhism  was  introduced  in  the  6th  cent., 
and  painting  (and  artistic  sculpture)  had  not  yet  developed 
any  distinctive  character.  The  successive  waves  of  immigra- 
tion which  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  new  religion  brought 
with  them  Hindu  artists  and  artistic  inspirations  (some  of  the 
latter  vaguely  Grecian),  and  these  were  in  due  course  followed 
by  others  of  Chinese  provenience.  From  these  twin  sources 
(and  perhaps  from  others  coming  from  Korea^  the  native  art  | 
in  aJl  its  wonderful  ramifications  is  believed  to  have  been 
developed.  Gritice  say  that  no  fonn  of  art  in  Japan,  whether  I 
graphic  or  gl3rptic  or  plastid,  is  ever  emicdved  and  elaborated 
<mtside  these  three  disthiet  concepts.  The  first  native  school 
of  which  hMtory  takes  note  is  bebeved  to  have  been  founded 
near  the  close  of  the  8th  cent,  by  Kawanari.  an  eztnutrdinanly 
skilled  Korean  immigrant,  and  his  immeaiate  suooessor,  the 
illustrious  Kose-no- Kanaoka,  who  is  referred  to  as  the  first 
native  painter.  Portraits,  landscapes,  and  animals  were  his 
themes,  but  few  if  any  of  his  pictures  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  celebrated  Kobd-Daishi  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great^t 
painters  of  t  he  9th  cent.,  and  he  brought  many  inspirations  from 
China  to  the  native  artists  of  Nippon.  All  these  down  to  the 
13th  cent.  *  regarded  the  religious  picture  as  the  field  of  highest 
achievement,  and  when  their  subject  was  a  Buddhist  divinity, 
a  Nirvana,  an  Arhaty  or  a  Rishi,  they  sought  inspiration  either 
directly  from  the  Chinese  or  indirectly  from  the  latter's  most  | 
famous  disciples.  The  characteristics  of  Japanese  Buddhist 
painting  in  general  are  those  of  theiiiummated  misQal;  a  neh 
display  of  gold  and  of  Rowing  but  harmonious  ocdora,  with  ooo- 
venticmal  drawing,  complete  absence  of  ddaroBcwro,  apparent 
errors  of  anatomy,  and  faithful  observance  of  traditional  types. 
Japan's  best  artists  in  all  ages  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
pictorial  treasures  oi  the  temples,  and  hot  until  after  the  12th 
sent,  did  the  secular  picture  rise  to  a  i^ace  of  equal  importance  i 
with  the  sacred,' 

About  the  middle  of  the  10th  cent,  a  marked  difference 
began  to  be  noted  between  the  Japanese  secular  artists  and 
those  of  the  Chinese  religious  school,  and  a  native  school  called 
Yamato-ryu  or  Waga-ryu  (synonymous  for;  'Japanese  style') 
was  founded  by  Kasuga  (a  name  often  applied  to  the  school) 
Motomitsu.  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent,  the  name  wa« 
changed  to  Tosa-ryUj  so  called  because  the  special  representa- 
tive of  the  academy  at  that  time  had  been  honored  by  the  title 
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of  Tosa  Gon-no-kumi.  'Thenceforth  through  every  era  the 
successive  artists  of  the  school  bore  the  family  name  "  Tom.'* 
The  characteristics  of  the  Tosa  masters  were  magnificent  com- 
binations of  colors  and  remarkable  skill  of  composition.  They 
may  be  called  decorators  and  illustrators  rather  than  paint/crs 
of  pictures  as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  for  their  best 
work  is  found  on  screens,  sliding  doors,  and  historical  or  legen- 
dary scrolls.  As  historical  illustrators  they  are  peerless,  for  in 
no  other  country  can  be  found  pictorial  annals  such  as  those 
with  which  they  enriched  Japan  during  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  centuries.  A  long  list  of  illustrious  names  belong  to  that 
era,  culminating  in  the  14th  cent,  with  Takashima  Takekane. 
of  whom  his  countrymen  allege  that  among  all  the  crowded 
scenes  of  court,  camp,  and  domestic  life  depicted  on  his  scrolls, 
no  two  show  the  sjime  grouping.' 

The  Kose  school,  associated  with  Kanaoka,  'subsequently 


work  of  its  masters  being  in  marked  accord  with  what  were 
known  as  classical  canons.  The  greatest  artist  of  the  Heian 
epoch  (9th-12th  centuries)  was  Hirotaka,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  whose  productions  are  said  to  have  stood  out  from  the 
canvas  Uke  Uving  pictures.  He  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
religious  subjects,  whereas  two  other  masters  of  the  same 
epoch,  Kintada  and  Kimmochi,  became  celebrated  for  land- 
Bcap>e  painting,  the  former  choosing  Chinese  scenes,  the  lat- 
ter Japanese.  Other  renowned  artists  of  the  Kose  school  in 
the  same  epoch  were  Koreshige  and  Nohushige.'  Takuma 
Tamenari,  who  founded  a  branch  of  the  Kose  school  in  the 
middle  of  the  11th  cent.,  followed  the  methods  of  the  Sung 
painters  of  China  and  carried  the  decorative  features  of  their 
religious  paintings  to  a  degree  of  unprecedented  splendor.  His 
greatest  work,  now  faded  beyond  recognition,  was  the  decora- 
tion of  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  Byddd-in  at  Uji,  the  subject 
being  the  9  circles  of  the  Buddhist  paradise  and  8  images  of 
Shaka.  To  the  Sung  artists,  whom  the  Japanese  in  later  years 
copied  with  embarrassing  perfection,  mts.  were  a  pa.ssion,  an'd 
their  landscapes  as  portrayed  by  the  Nipponese  have  been 
classed  with  the  greatest  which  the  world  has  seen.  They 
created,  says  one  critic,  transcripts  of  scenery  that  for  breadth, 
atmosphere,  and  picturesque  beauty  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
Technically  they  did  not  go  beyond  the  use  of  water-colors, 
but  in  range  and  quality  of  pigments,  in  mechanical  command 
of  pencil,  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  comparison  with  their 
contemporaries.  They  had  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  chiaro- 
tcuro  and  perspective,  but  the  want  of  science  was  counter- 
poised by  more  essential  elements  of  artistic  excellence.  No 
artistfi  except  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  ever  infused  into 
the  deUneations  of  bird  life  one  tithe  of  the  vitality  and  action 
Been  in  the  native  portraiture  of  the  crow,  the  sparrow,  the 


came  to  be  regarded 
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crane,  the  nightingale,  and  a  hundred  other  varieties  of  tlie 
feathered  race.  In  such  delineations  one  pfl^cularly  notes  tfae 
effort  of  the  artist  to  avoid  ^vidg  full  expression  to  his  theme; 
suggestion  and  impressionism  were  aimed  at  deliberately. 

With  tho  old  masters,  who  assimilated  the  ideals  of  the  Chinese 
artists  witii  extraordinary  versatility,  and  who  united  grandeur 
of  conception  with  power  of  execution,  fidelity  of  outline  was 
of  little  importance  compared  with  reproduction  of  the  spirit 
of  the  object  painted.  They  cared  but  httle  for  elaboration  of 
detail.  Except  in  Buddhist  pictures,  they  sought  their  best 
efforts  in  the  simplicity  of  black  and  white,  or  in  the  most 
subdued  of  chromatic  harmonies.  It  was  their  declaration  that 
they  did  not  paint  the  form  of  an  object,  but  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  it. 

The  qualities  and  characteristios  of  the  KiMf  Takurna^ 
and  Kaauga,  or  Torn  sohools,  aie  familiar  to  every'  Japanese 
eonnoisseur.  The  painters  aimed  to  promote  rdugiotis  pur- 
poses; to  decorate  the  interiors  of  temples  or  pdacee,  and 
to  illustrate  scrolls  or  illuminate  missals.  In  the  12th  oent* 
Mmamoto  no  Kakuyu,  a  celebrated  painter  of  religious  and 
secular  pictures,  evolved  a  humorous  and  grotesqoe  at^  of 
sketching,  referred  to  as  Toba-yey  because  the  originator  was 
a  priest  of  the  Toba  Monastery:  *  particular  emotions  were 
emphasized  by  exaggerating  the  part  of  the  body  affected  by 
them,  so  that  accuracy  of  drawing,  in  the  Occidental  sense  of 
the  term,  became  a  secondary  consideration.'  He  had  a  host 
of  successors  in  every  age,  some  even  greater  than  himself. 
From  his  time  to  that  of  Hokusai  and  Kyosai,  the  Japanese 
humorous  painter  always  recognized  that  his  first  duty  was  to 
give  the  burlesque,  laughter-provoking  character  of  the  objects 
he  depicted  such  attention  that  if  he  succeeded  in  conveying 
a  strong  and  immediate  impressicm  of  tbat  character,  his  pur- 
pose was  accomi^ished,  even  though  his  lines  were  dassieaUy 
mcomct.  In  the  14th  cent.  Nipponese  art  reverted  to  its  old 
source  of  inspiration,  China;  the  movement  was  headed  by 
JoaetBU  (a  Zen  priest  bom  in  China),  who  took  for  modds  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Middle  Kingdom's  artists  at  the  dose  of 
the  Sunff  and  the  beginning  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty  —  whence 
the  name  of  Soffen  (Chinese:  Sung-Yuan).  The  Japanese, 
writes  Mr,  WUliam  Anderson^  appreciated  the  faot  that  the 
Chinese  artist  was  often  'remarkably  felicitous  in  the  render- 
ings of  the  wilder  forms  of  picturesque  beauty  in  landscape. 
Silvery  cascades;  tranquil  pools  and  winding  streams;  towenng 
sihcic  peaks  and  rugged  headlands;  gnarled  fantastic  pines 
and  plum  trees,  side  by  side  with  the  graceful  forms  and  feath- 
ery fohage  of  the  bamboo;  mansions  or  pavilions,  gorgeous  in 
vermilion  and  gold,  crowning  the  heights  or  bordering  the 
expanse  of  an  inland  lake,  and  rustic  cottages  with  straw- 
thatcjied  roofs  nestling  in  the  cultivated  yalleys:  these  were- 
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efemeiits  tihat  the  painter  could  assort  and  reconstruct  into  a 
tliousaiid  pictims  of  new-fealing  interest  and  beauty.  The 
Japanese  painters  of  the  claasioal  school^  sedueed  bv  the 
charm  of  the  fmign  ideal,  were  often  led  toin^dect  the  fa- 
miliar attractions  of  their  own  scenery,  and  without  having 
beheld  any  of  the  spots  depicted  by  the  old  landsci^  mas- 
ters of  Clunai  squaiideced  an  infinity  of  talent  and  ingenuity 
in  building  up  new  creations  of  their  own  with  the  ^F^Mfrial 
borrowed  at  second  hand  from  thei^  neighbors.' 

The  15th  cent,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  in 
Japanese  art,  since  it  produced  Sesshu  (or  Oda  Toyo  —  142Q- 
1506),  indubitably  the  greatest  painter  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
Masanobu  and  MotonobUj  the  immortal  founders  of  the  great 
Kand  school;  and  the  masterful  Shxjburiy  who  for  years  was  the 
chief  bonze  of  the  Sokoku-ji  at  Kyoto,  and  a  scholar  of  the 
DQaster  Josetsu.  Sesshu^  a  Buddhist  bonze  who  studied  paint- 
ing in  China,  developed  a  peculiar  style  of  his  own,  *un tram- 
meled by  classical  conditions.  He  adhered,  however,  to  Clii- 
nese  motives  and  methods  as  faithfully  as  did  Shubun  (who  was 
often  called  To  no  Shubun)  and  his  disciples,  and  no  dictum 
appears  truer  than  that  Seashu  was  'Hhe  open  door  through 
midi  all  contemporary  and  subsequent  artists  looked  into  the 
BBventh  heaven  of  Chinese  gemus."  In  the  woric  <rf  all  are 
found  the  noble  breadth  of  dengn,  the  subtle  relationship  of 
tones,  the  splendid  calligraphic  force  and  the  al^pervading 
seose  of  poetry  that  constituted  the  highest  features  of  Chinese 
pictorial  art  in  the  Tang,  Sung^  and  Yuan  epochs.  For  all  true 
appreciation  it  seems  sufficient  to  say  that  the  loth  o^t.  was 
the  culminating  p^od  of  Chinese  pictorial  art  in  Japan,  and 
that  its  giant  figures,  Shubun^  Sesshu,  Masanobu,  and  AfoZo- 
mbu,  though  they  stand  at  the  head  of  three  distinct  lines  of 
artists,  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  same  source  and  set 
before  themselves  the  same  ideals.  Motonobu^s  mastc^rpioces 
bad  the  special  excellence  of  being  free  from  the  hard  outlines 
which  in  Sesshu* s  pictures  offend  against  natural  laws;  but  this 
Buperiority  is  partly  balanced  by  loss  of  vigor  and  massive- 
ness.' 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  16th  cent,  a  new  departure  was 
made  by  two  leaders  of  the  Kand  school ;  Eiloku  and  Sanraku. 
The  rich  color-harmonies  and  gorgeous  illuminations  that  had 
been  developed  so  elaborately  by  the  Tosa  masters  were  intro- 
diieed  by  them  as  a  decorative  method  for  the  Kand  academies, 
and  EUi^  creafted  perhaps  'the  greatest  purely  decorative 
sMe  of  painting  that  the  East  has  ever  produced,  ttaocurately 
icneeted  the  fashions  and  tendencies  <n  the  time,  when,  undeor 
the  rule  of  the  Tatkd  Hideyoshi^  the  administrative  power 
began  to  be  associated  with  displays  of  imposing  magnificence, 
and  when  sestheticism,  officially  inspired,  found  expression  in 
the  lavish  adonuaeiit  of  eastlesi  temples,  and  palaces,  and  in 
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the  oonetniction  of  beautiful  parks.  On  the  walls  and  Rlidinc:- 
doors  of  these  edifices,  Eitoku,  SannUeu,  and  their  feliows  pro* 
duced  pictures  glowing  with  gold  and  rich  color-hannoBia. 
The  decorative  artists  that  preceded  thr^ra  had  used  the  pre- 
cious metal  sparingly  for  picking  out  designs,  when»is  they 
emt^oyed  it  to  form  wide  fields  on  which  they  paint  ed  eptsodea 
of  war,  phases  of  aristocratic  life,  or  subjects  taken  frnm  thp 
kingdom  of  flowers  and  foliage,  the  ensemble  conveying  a 
suggestion  of  rich  gems  clustered  in  broad  areas  of  mellow 
gold.'  With  the  death  of  Eitoku  and  Sanrakn  the  Kand  school 
lost  much  of  its  brillianc)^,  but  it  was  revived  in  a  way  by  Kand 
Tan^  (1602-74),  an  indefatigable  worker  whose  paintinpi 
(many  in  black  and  white)  of  vnrs'inR  quality  are  to  bo  fnumi 
in  temples  and  museums  througiiout  the  Elmpire.  Wiule  some 
of  them  are  of  a  r  1 1 1 1  ire  that  does  not  awaken  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  breast  of  the  foreign  critic,  the  Japanese  consider  almost  ! 
anything  which  bears  his  name  the  acme  of  artistic  excellence, 
and  great  prices  are  paid  for  them.  He  enjoyed  great  favor 
with  certain  of  the  Tokugnroa  ahdffitns.  •md  !nni(:^n  gave  him 
ground  near  the  Kaji-bashi.  in  Ye^io,  whereupon  to  ^tabh^ 
his  school.  Kand  Tsunenoou  (1636-1713),  wboee  works  the 
traveler  will  often  see  in  Buddhist  temples,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
master  of  Ogata  Korin  (1661-1716),  who  studied  first  under 
him,  then  under  certain  masters  of  the  Tosa  school.  Before  his 
d^th  he  acquired  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  j 
the  grotesque  in  Japan.  His  brother,  Ogavoa  Keman  (1663t-  ' 
1743),  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Japaneee  pottos,  ■ 
and  excelled  also  in  painting  and  poetry. 

The  Popular  School  (UkiytMje-rytl)^  as  it  has  been  called 
by  Western  critics,  or  school  of  genre  paintings,  is  bdieved  to 
have  been  founded  by  Iicasn  MntcLhei  (or  Domo  no  Mntah,  i,  — 
domo  means  a  stutterer),  a  paintw^  who  flourished  in  the  2d 
half  of  the  16th  cent.  About  this  time  'the  aetor.  the  courte- 
san, and  the  geisha  h(-p.an  to  occupy  an  unpreceaent<Ki  plnrr 
in  everyday  life,  and  became  the  center  of  a  voluptuous 
ssthet!c»m  whicni  constantly  presented  new  spectaetusr  at- 
tr:irf  ions,  and  made  new  appeals  to  the  artistic  a.s  woH  ris  the 
sensuous  instincts  of  the  people.  Matahei  caught  the  first  note 
of  this  innovation  and  fixed  it  pletorially  with  tronderfiil 
fidelity.  The  fienrr  -subjects  which  constitute  his  specialty  are 
instinct  with  refined  sensuahty  and  graceful  abandon.  He 
introduoes  his  publie  to  a  liie  wltere  dancing,  music,  and 
sybaritism  in  every  form  are  beginninir  to  take  the  place  of 
politics  and  war,  and  where  even  the  strong  contours  of  the 
male  figure  show  a  tendency  to  mer^e  into  the  soft  curves  of 
the  frmale.'  His  best  work  —  of  which  muf^h  is  prp?^rrved  in 
temples  and  museiuns  —  was  done  on  foldinjg-screena;  he 
delighted  to  pletuie  street  prooesmniB  and  depiot  therein  all 
the  carious  facial  typea  one  sees  in  a  omnled  Japaawa  Um- 
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oughfare.  His  colorful  Court  scenes  are  excellent  records  of 
life  in  Old  Japan,  and  they  exercise  a  stronger  attraction  for 
strangers  than  much  of  the  so-called  finer  work  of  the  earlier 
masters.  *It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  17th  cent.,  when 
Hiahigaxjoa  Moronobu  employed  the  art  of  wood-engraving 
(p.  ccxxxiii)  to  bring  the  ukiyo-^e  (lit.  'floating  world ')  within 
reach  of  the  masses,  that  the  Popular  school  began  really  to 
assume  an  important  place,  and  to  associate  itself  directly  with 
the  production  of  the  chromox^lographs  which  are  now  the 
delight  of  Western  collectors.  1  he  natural  tendency  of  which 
the  pictures  of  the  Popular  school  are  the  most  characteristic 
outcome,  found  refined  and  beautiful  expression  in  the  works 
of  Maruyama  Okyo  (1733-95),  founder  of  the  Maruyama-ryu 
(often  referred  to  as  the  Shi-jo  school,  from  the  Shi-jd  district 
in  Kyoto),  and  one  of  the  greatest  painters  Japan  ever 
produced.  In  force,  grace,  tenderness,  and  accuracy  of  line  Okyo 
has  no  superior  among  Japanese  artists.  He  went  direct  to 
nature  for  instruction,  but  into  all  his  exquisite  pictures  of 
birds,  flowers,  grasses,  fish,  insects,  quadrupeds,  and  fibres 
he  introduced  a  subjective  element  as  eloquent  as  it  is  mde- 
scribable.  With  the  exceptions  of  perhaps  Kand  Tan-yu,  no 
artist  has  ever  been  so  assiduously  copied  in  Japan  as  Okyo. 
Forgeries  of  his  works  exist  in  hundreds,  but  the  originals 
remain  always  unapproachable.'  His  seascapes  are  of  rare 
grace  and  beauty ;  his  brush-strokes  were  few  in  number,  but 
each  one  told ;  sunrise  views  along  the  Japanese  coast  were  his 
delight.  'A  long  line  of  surf  is  seen  tumbling  in  to  you  from 
out  a  bank  of  mist,  just  piercing  which  shows  the  blood-red 
disk  of  the  rising  sun,  while  over  the  narrow  strip  of  breaking 
rollers,  three  cranes  are  slowly  sailing  north.  And  that  is  all 
you  see.  You  do  not  see  the  shore;  you  do  not  see  the  main; 
you  are  looking  but  at  the  border-land  of  that  great  unknown, 
the  heaving  ocean  still  slumbering  beneath  its  chilly  coverlid 
of  mist,  out  of  which  come  the  breakers,  and  the  sun,  and  the 
cranes.  — Mori  Sosen  (1747-1821),  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  Shi-jd  school,  is  celebrated  for  his  paintings  of  the  native 
monkey,  which  he  studied  in  nature  and  of  whose  habits  he  ac- 
quired an  extraordinarily  intimate  knowledge.  Captain  Brink- 
ley  calls  him  the  Landseer  of  Japan;  'though  his  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  pictures  of  monkeys,  he  has  left  paintings  of 
deer,  badgers,  rats,  of  hares  and  of  fishes  that  would  have  won 
him  a  great  reputation  even  without  his  remarkable  studies  of 
simian  life.'  — Kishi  Doshi,  or  ^  Ganku,'  who  was  the  contem- 

Eorary  of  Okyo,  and  who  died  in  1838,  is  oft^n  placed  at  the 
ead  of  a  separate  school  called  the  Ganku-ryu.  While  certain 
eminent  critics  rank  hifti  with  the  great  masters  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  Occidentals  who  have  seen  his  painted 
tigers  (his  specialty)  will  be  indisposed  to  grant  him  any  lasting 
fame.  It  is  said  that  he  never  saw  a  live  tiger,  and  his  beasts 
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bear  such  an  nstnni>^hinp:  likeness  to  certain  of  thOMOf  XbrI 
Tan^u  that  one  is  incUiied  to  believe  it. 

Wnfle  present-day  art  in  Japan  poeseweBinaBtera  of  foree  and 
vrn  n  tility,  it  is  marked  by  a  universality  and  a  suggestiveness 
of  the  West  that  does  not  improve  the  Old  Japanese  flavor. 
Intemationalisni  is,  in  fact,  talcing  the  place  the  BiuklUit 
sages,  the  ChincHf  l  i in]. scapes  and  the  light  frivolity  of  artistic 
themes,  and  the  eclectic  and  rehninc  genius  of  the  purely 
native  artiflts  is  becoming  tinged  with  fliat  of  FVanee — vfaeie 
the  chief  exponents  of  Occidental  art  receive  their  education. 
The  sordid  tragedy  of  industrialism,  the  fact  that  the  Buddhist  , 
temples  are  no  longer  centers  of  leaniinff  where  sdiolaiiy  bonsa 
can  devote  thr  ir  undisputed  time  to  the  portrayal  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  uplifting;  coupled  with  the  condition  that  Japan' 
cae  artists  seem  to  be  wavering  in  their  oonfidenoe  in  thdrown 
powers,  no  doubt  influenced  Baron  Suyematsu,  president  of  one 
of  the  mamr  art  associations  in  Japan,  to  say  recently :  'I  often 
find  someaifficulty  in  giving  good  encouragement  to  the  artirts, 
from  the  fact  of  purchasers  not  beinja;  found  in  sufficient  num- 
bers at  the  art  exhibitions,'  There  is  no  lack  of  cUeHert  m 
T5ky5  where  men  with  hi^  ideals  are  striving  to  keep  Japan 
in  her  own  artistic  groove,  but  whether  the  native  art  will 
become  defective  by  contact  with  that  of  the  West  is  held  ioi 
the  future  to  decide.  It  is  very  doubtfulif  Ooddental  inflnsnM 
will  leave  it  altogether  free  from  pniririify  and  neurotic  senti- 
ment. For  centiuries  it  has  been  supreme  in  its  own  way,  and 
many  art4overo  hope  it  will  ronain  so. 

Aur  r'oLLECTORS  ma}'  '>vish  to  remember  that  a  Japanese 
law  proliibits  the  expatriation  of  genuine  maaterpiecog.  Also 
that  the  time  when  these  ean  be  bmi^t  for  a  song  iias  passed. 
The  Japanese  have  such  reverence  for  age  and  classical  names 
and  productions  that  man^  of  them  will  pay  thouaajids  of  yen 
for  a  painted  seroll  for  which  foreigners  would  be  unwilling  to 

five  hundreds.  Also  that  workshops  exist  in  certain  parts  of 
apan  for  the  exclusive  production  of  alleged  masterpkoee 
(see  Cmios)  of  painting  (as  well  as  the  applied  arts),  and  that 
gome  of  these  are  made  with  i^ucli  amazing  fidelit>  fo  the 
originaJs  that  even  native  connoisseurs  are  oiten  deceived  by 
enaty  vendore.  Foreigneni  riiould,  therefore,  be  strictly  on 
their  guard  when  making  purchases,  arni  shovild  confine  their 
dealin|ss  to  men  of  known  repute.  The  remark  of  a  Japanese 
connoisseur  that  *yoa  should  consider  every  painting  brought 
to  you  by  a  dealer  as  a  forgery,  and  prii  *  it  accordingly,  w 
perhaps  too  sweeping,  but  it  is  ajgnificaut  of  the  fact  that  'fak- 
mg  *  has  deydoped  mto  an  art  as  fine  as  painting  itsetf .  It 
has  been  said  that  it  pajre  a  paintrr  of  talent  much  better  to 
produce  a  close  imitaUon  of  a  tattered  and  grimy  old  mastei^ 
and  to  foige  an  ancient  and  rraowned  name  on  it,  than  to 
paint  a  good  modem  picture  under  Us  own  name.  Tbat  tiia 
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practice  of  copying  old  mafiters  is  at  all  times  in  vogue,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

Color-Prints,  or  .VisAiH-t/e  ('brocade  pictures'),  have  been 
popular  among  the  Japanese  since  Occidentals  discovered  their 
peculiar  merits.  'The  Japanese  lay  no  claim  to  the  invention 
of  color-printing  aa  a  process  of  wood-cngraving.  Not  only 
were  they  anticipated  by  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  doubt- 
less took  their  first  lessons,  but  the  16th  cent,  camaieu  prints 
of  Italy  and  Germany  were  practically  identical  in  manner  of 
execution,  and  displayed  technical  merit  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  Japanese  engravings;  but  nothing  yet  seen  in  Chinese  or 
European  chromoxylography  bears  any  comparison  in  point  of 
beauty  with  the  low-priced  broadsides  of  Japan  in  the  last  half 
of  the  18th  cent.  If  the  Japanese  were  not  the  originators  of 
this  art,  they  were  by  far  its  best  exponents.  The  exact  date 
of  the  earliest  chromoxylographic  prints  still  remains  open  to 
doubt.  The  first  application  of  the  process  in  Japan  is  said  to 
have  been  by  Idzumiya  Gonshiro,  near  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent. :  he  made  use  of  a  second  block  to  stamp  certain  parts  of 
hia  design  with  beni,  a  red  color  extracted  from  a  kind  of 
safflower.'  The  single-piece  picture  (ichimai-ye),  often  called 
Yedo  picture,  was  made  prior  to  this  time  by  many  artists  of 
the  Popular  school  established  by  Matabei,  but  the  black-and- 
white  work  produced  in  the  cent,  following  was  less  popular 
than  the  broadsheets  colored  by  hand  (with  a  profusion  of  red) 
and  introduced  by  Hishigawa  Moronobu  (1618-94).  These 
were  called  akaye,  or  red  pictures ;  later,  when  lacquer  and  gold- 
dust  were  used,  they  came  to  be  known  as  urushi-ye  or  lacquer- 
pictures  (made  first  by  Mamnobu,  1690-1768).  The  first 
actual  printing  in  color  (perhaps  in  1667)  was  applied  to 
kimono  patterns,  a  red,  green,  and  blue  single  color  being  used 
for  each.  To  Torii  Kiyonobu  (1664-1729)  are  ascribra  the 
first  pictures  actually  printed  in  color;  these  were  portraits  of 
famous  actors  and  pictures  of  various  subjects  of  interest  to 
theater-goers  of  Yedo,  and  were  engraved  upon  three  blocks 
and  printed  in  pale  green  or  blue,  and  pale  pink.  They  origi- 
nated a  phase  of  popular  art  that  took  a  special  place  in  the 
favor  of  the  people,  and  was  destined  to  undergo  great 
development.  He  must  be  regarded  '  as  the  founder  of  the 
theatrical  school  of  popular  art,  for  no  theatrical  broadsides  of 
artistic  value  are  known  to  have  l>een  Lssued  before  his  time. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  designer  of  playbills  and  of  illustrations 
for  the  quaint  little  novelettes  (heroit;,  tragic,  or  humorous) 
called  Zusa-zoshi,  which  were  published  in  considerable  num- 
bers about  the  same  time,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  style  of  stage  scenery  still  in  vogue  in  the 
purely  native  theaters  of  T0ky5  and  KySto.  Few  of  the  prints 
bearing  his  name  have  been  preserved. 
'About  this  time  Kinroku,  a  native  of  Yedo  and  an  expert 
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wood-engraver,  devised  a  plan  of  printing  frofia  4  or  5  different 
blocks  in  different  colors,  by  the  use  of  registers,  but  his  work 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  calendars,  luid  it  was  Harunobu, 

of  the  ukiyo-ye  painters,  who  had  the  same  means  adopted  for 
his  work,  and  the  term  Adzuma  Ari«/ii/n-ue('*  brocade  pictures 
of  the  eastern  part ")  was  first  applied.  This  artist  died  soon 
afterward,  and  Shunsho  waa  the  next  to  hefome  distinguished 
for  his  drawings  for  color-printing.  The  artists  who  produced 
the  pictures  used  for  color-prints  were  also  painters  in  the  | 
aroepted  sense  of  the  word,  but  th^y  bplonged  to  the  common 
people,  and  those  only  who  also  gained  recognition  by  wh&t 
was  considered  orthodox  work  with  the  brush  were  regarded  as 
worthy  tho  attention  of  the  native  critics,  the  color-j^rints  not  \ 
being  looked  upon  as  legitimate  art.  But  the  artists  found  the  j 
worlc  remunerative,  and  oonsequentiy  tiberc  were  many  who 
gave  much  time  to  it,  and  by  whoso  unusual  talents  it  devel- 
cmed  charactcriBtics  that  at  last  gained  for  it,  in  other  lands, 
tne  ranlc  it  merited.  After  the  niimkirye  w^is  assured  a  perma- 
nent place  in  tlic  publisher's  profits,  and  after  the  black-and- 
white  and  brush-tinted  pictures  had  made  way  definitely  for 
the  true  color>printB,  the  art  developed  rapidly.  From  the 
ichimai-ye  picture,  confined  to  a  regulation  size  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  producing  larger  blocks,  it  grew  to  3  pieces  of  the 
same  size,  forming  one  continuous  picture,  andf  later  to  5; 
2  and  6  piece  pictures  being  unusual,  tliough  sometimes  made.' 
Chromoxylography  after  Kiyombu  was  carried  on  by  men  of 
the  same  school,  including  JvtyoifUUU,  Kiyomilsu,  Kiyotan^ 
Kiyoshige,  Nishimura  Shigenaga,  and  Ishikawa  Toyoriobu, 
down  to  about  1705,  when,  xmderSuzxiki  Harunobu  and  Torii 
Kiyonaga  (of  the  Torii  school)^  who  lived  between  1745  and 
1815,  it  reached  its  highest  point.  With  Kiyonaga  was  asso- 
ciated Kivotsune,  a  less  successful  disciple  oi  the  school,  and 
the  Torii  line  closed  near  the  end  of  the  eentury  with  Kiyo" 
mine.  The  blocks  employed  in  printinR  were  gradually  in- 
creased to  7,  and,  although  in  later  times  as  many  as  30  print- 
ings were  required  to  complete  a  picture,  the  added  complerity 
of  the  process  appeared  only  to  clc^itroy  the  simple  charm  seen 
in  the  prints  of  the  'J\>riis  and  Katsugawas,  and  the  best 
results  gained  when  the  number  did  not  exceed  that  used  by 
Kiyonaga  and  Harunobu.  The  colors  under  these  artists  had 
become  remarkably  tender  and  harmonious,  the  technique  of 
the  printing  had  advanced,  and  the  drawing  still  preserved 
the  qualities  displayed  by  Kiyonobu,  and  gained  ■»"«*t>''»g  in 
style.' 

The  aurimono,  or  New-Year  cards,  which  came  into  fashion 
in  Y^H]^)  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  IKth  cent.,  are  gems  of 
chromoxylography,  and  display  the  technical  resources  of  the 
engraver  at  their  best.  They  are  usually  of  quarto  or  octavo 
Biae^  minted  with  great  care  on  thick  enamy  paper,  adorned 
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with  designs  by  well-known  artists  of  the  Popular  school,  and 

bearing  some  little  conceit  in  the  form  of  a  verselet  or  proverb. 

The  best  period  is  betwoon  1800  and  1840.  About  this  time 

the  hashi-raknke,  or  panel  picture,  became  a  substitute  among 

the  lower  classes  for  the  more  expensive  kakemono. 

Ab  a  fceneral  rule  the  artists  were  not  rraftsmcn,  thfir  taak  ending  with  the 
<lengn  and  color  scheme.  '  The  en^ravinK  and  printinK  were  done  each  by 
-different  artiaans,  though  duririK  the  periml  in  which  the  bent  work  waa 
produced,  the  artist  at  least  had  !*omc  supervision  over  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  engravers  were  artisans  only,  and  their  work  purely  mechan- 
ical, as  they  never  varied  in  the  lea«t  particular  from  the  designs"  furnished 
them,  and  then,  as  now,  ,Iapanc9<ie  wood-engraver.«  were  most  expert  in  exact 
reproduction.  But  the  engraver's  name  does  not  apix^ar  on  the  pro<Juct  of 
hia  labor,  he  being  merely  a  workman;  and  the  printer's  name  appears  only 
in  cases  when  the  printer  was  ali*o  the  publisher,  u.<4ually  a  book.s<'ller,  whose 
seal  waa  often  u.scd  on  the  prints  issued  by  him.  —  In  making  the  blocks 
for  prints  (usually  10  x  I  f  in.),  the  artist's  original  drawing  was  u.sed,  Ix'ing 

Saated  on  what  was  to  become  the  ki-y-block,  face  <lowDwar<l,  to  secure 
iversion,  the  paper  being  transparent  for  the  purpo.w;  the  design  was  care- 
fully outlined  with  a  knife,  after  which  the  background  and  other  parts  were 
cut  away  as  necesaarj',  giving  the  full  picture  in  outline,  from  which  proofs 
were  made  for  such  part.s  to  bo  cut  JW  wen>  to  appear  in  different  colors;  a 
cross  in  one  corner  and  at  the  oppo.site  side  a  line  were  cut  for  regi.stering. 
When  the  number  of  blocks  were  finished,  they  were  sent  to  the  printers! 
where  they  were  each  given  t-o  aa  many  workmen,  seato<i  on  the  floor  in  rows; 
and  when  printed  in  one  color  by  the  first,  was  passes!  on  to  the  next  for 
another,  aU  adjusting  the  sheet  with  such  accuracy  as  to  produce  perfect 
register.  The  dry,  powdered  color  was  mixed  with  a  thin  rice  paste  upon  tho 
block,  and  spread  with  a  bru.ih,  .so  jts  to  grade  the  tones;  or  it  was  wiped 
away  according  to  the  effect  desired.  .\  tough  mulberry  paper  of  a  brown 
color  was  used,  and  properly  darnpenetl  before  being  placed  on  the  color- 
block,  upon  which  it  was  preaseil  or  rubbed  by  means  of  a  circular  pad  cov- 
ered with  a  bamboo  sheath,  called  a  Imren.  Sometimes  the  printing  also 
produced  the  design  slightly  embossed,  accomphshed.  it  is  said,  by  rubbing 
with  the  elbow.  The  blocks  upon  which  the  engravings  are  cut  are  of  cherry- 
wood,  and  the  designs  are  cut  with  the  grain,  not  endwise  as  with  the  West- 
ern engraving  on  boxwood  blocks.  The  outfit  for  an  engraver  consists  of  1.% 
chisels  and  gouges  of  varying  siics,  3  mallets,  a  sharp«'ning-.stone,  rule,  and 
brusb.  The  printer  has  a  kit  of  a  doien  brushes,  a  chisel,  small  scraper  and 
4  or  5  pads,  or  baren.  The  foUowiiig  natural  mineral  and  vegetable  color* 
were  used:  yubana,  ma.stic  white;  lalsulsi,  silver  whitf ;  sitmi,  bl.ick;  beni, 
saffron  red;  thu,  vermilion;  Ini.ihn.  red  brown;  lokn,  dark  chestnut;  unma- 
huki,  clear  orange;  tatruii/o,  clear  yellow;  kum,  pale  green;  ai,  dark  blue; 
konjo,  Prussian  blue;  and  kurocha,  purple.  The  manufacture  of  the  naturai 
colon  rapidly  dccrcasi'd  with  the  introduction  of  coal-tar  colors,  and  the 
former  are  now  quite  difficult  to  obtain,  although  one  of  the  best  color-print 

Subliahera  of  to-day  claims  to  u.sc  them.  They  faded  evc-nly  and  prwluced  a 
arraonious  result,  whereas  the  artificial  colors  seldom  <lo  so,  and  the  prints 
in  which  thoy  h-ive  been  uacd  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  violent  hues.' 

The  greatest  refinement  of  Japanese  wood-engnnnng  is  as.so- 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Ulamaro,  a  master  who  was  contem- 
poraneous with  Yeishi  and  Tni/okuTii,  and  who,  along  with  the 
two  named,  became  famous  in  the  latter  pjirt  of  the  ISlh  cent. 
'Yeishi,  as  well  as  Utamaro,  introduced  a  new  element  into 
this  art  of  the  people,  as  (hey  both  proceeded  from  tlje  aristo- 
cratic Kand  school,  which  had  been  traine<l  on  Chinese 
models.  In  the  place  of  the  charming  daintiness  with  which 
Harunohu  endowed  his  women,  and  the  healthy  fullness  that 
distinguiahed  Kiyonaga's  simple  figures,  we  now  meet  with  a 
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refinement  in  stature,  carriagei  and  expression  which  bears 
witness  to  a  general  change  in  manners  and  increased  demands 
on  life,  resulting  in  a  modification  of  the  ideal  of  beauty. 
Woman^  though  she  be  often  only  the  simple  woman  of  the 
people  or  the  courtesan,  continues  henceforth  to  play,  as  gen- 
erally in  the  Japanese  art  of  the  l^th  cent.,  and  in  infinitely 
heightened  measure  at  the  end  of  tliis  perioa,  the  chief  part  in 
pictorial  representations.  She  always  appears  as  a  prinresf?, 
tall  and  slender  of  figure,  of  queenly  carriage,  and  a  gracious- 
ness  ail  the  more  captivating  for  being  sliy  and  reserved.  To 
be  sure,  this  tendency  soon  degenerates  into  exaggeration, 
but  in  its  beginning  it  undoubtedly  served  to  enrich  the  scope 
of  art.'  {W.  von  Seidlitz.)   Mr.  Anderson  ranks  Kiiagawa 
Utamaro  (who  was  a  pupil  of  Toriyama  Sekiyen)  as  '  the  most 
shining  light  of  Japanese  chromoxylography.  He  has  left  two 
albums,  both  distinguished  by  the  Denection  of  the  color 
schme.  One,  the  Momo  Maori  kUiha  awase,  consisting  of 
pictmres  of  birds  and  flowers  with  comic  veiselets,  is  teduiiodly 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  Japanese  color-printing,  and  may 
be  noticed  also  for  the  bold  use  the  engraver  hius  made  ct 
uninked  blocks  to  produce  an  embosong  of  the  paper  surface. 
The  other,  The  Annual  oj  the  Courtesan  Quarter  (1804),  is  a 
specimen  of  his  best  manner;  but  his  reputation  depends 
mainly  upon  his  hrnadsidc  representations  of  women.  These 
have  remarkable  charm  of  line,  pose,  and  composition,  but  tlie 
eflfect  is  marred  by  the  ungraceful  mannerisms  perverting  tiie 
drawing  of  the  faces  and  limbs.  In  color  they  rank  next  to 
ihosv  of  Harunobu  and  Kiyonaga,   Ycishiwas  also  celebrated 
for  his  women,  and  his  best  work  was  done  between  1805  and 
1815.' 

Kat^i^hika  Hokusaif  who  with  his  successor  Hiroshige  is 
perhaps  the  best  known  to  foreign  collectors,  and  who  loomed 
large  as  the  leading  figure  among  the  book  artists  during  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  cent.,  was  bom  in  Yedo,  March.  5,  1760 
(d.  1849),  and  was  the  son  of  Nakajima  lae,  a  Yedo  mirror^ 
maker  (to  the  Tokugawa  clan).  Although  few  men  played  a 
more  important  part  in  the  history  of  Japanese  wooo-engrav- 
ing  (owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  talent  and  the  influence 
exerted  during  his  long  life  of  90  yr8.)»  and  fewer  still  acquired 
greater  and  more  lasting  fame,  he  never  attained  to  the  hmf^ts 
reached  by  Kikugawa  Utamaro,  who,  'for  vigor,  for  versa- 
tility, for  tenderness,  for  truth  of  line,  and  for  beauty  of  color- 
harmonicH/  stands  preeminent  among  the  brilliant  pictorial 
and  decorative  artists  of  his  time.  While  his  work  —  particu- 
larly in  the  portrayal  of  landscapes  and  animal  life  —  remama 
superior  to  any  similfir  work  produced  in  the  19th  cent.,  it  i? 
marked  (and  marred)  by  a  realism,  in  perfect  accord  with  hi^^ 
defective  intellectuality  and  hLs  lack  of  high  artistic  concep- 
tion, While  Japanese  critics  enjoy  the  wit  and  humor  of  oertam 
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of  his  somewhat  Rabelaisian  figures,  they  prefer  the  delicacy 
of  Harunobu  and  the  harmonies  of  Shunso  and  Toyokuni  the 
elder. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  HokusaVs  activity  in  early  manhood : 
some  maintain  that  he  did  nothing  of  importance  until  he  had 
passed  the  mid-point  of  any  ordinary  life,  while  others  say 
that  at  12  yrs.  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  and  at 
14  began  the  study  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving.  All  agree 
that  his  earliest  work  was  of  little  merit  —  a  point  which  col- 
lectors of  prints  may  wish  to  bear  in  mind.  In  1779  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Katsukaxoa  Shunso,  and  as  such  adopted  the  name 
of  Katsukawa  Shunro.  'He  painted  actors  and  theatrical 
scenes;  illustrated  from  1781  many  of  the  small  popular  books 
called  Kibiyoski;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  his  master  in  1786. 
He  then  went  to  Kand  Fuscn,  whom  likewise  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  leave.'  Between  the  years  1786-88  he  employed  the 
name  Gummalei,  and  later  adopted  the  native  custom  of 
changing  his  name  according  to  that  of  his  master  or  of  circum- 
stance. Dropping  the  name  Kaisnkawa,  he  signed  himself 
Shunro.  In  the  following  year  he  styles  himself  alternately 
Mugura  Shunro,  Toshu,  l  okitaro  Kako  (on  the  *  Eight  Views  of 
Lake  Omi '),  and  5m,  'as  pupil  of  the  painter  Tawaraya  Sori, 
whom  he  had  succeeded  about  1795.  1  his  name  he  later  gave 
up  to  his  pupil,  Soji.  He  signed  himself  Tawaraya  Hiakurin- 
and  Hokumi-Sori,  and  under  this  name  issued  a  series  of  fine 
landscapes  in  lai^e  oblong  format.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  he  had  already  used  the  name  Tokirnaaa  Taito,  which 
he  assumed  again  later.  He  generally  called  himself  Katsu~ 
thika  Hoktisai,  from  the  precinct  of  that  name  in  which  he 
grew  up;  from  1800  he  often  signed  himself  Gwakiojin  Hokusai. 
After  having,  about  1820,  given  up  his  surname  Taito  to  his 
Bon-in-law,  he  often  signed  himself  lilsu.' 

Like  the  immortal  Murillo,  Hokusai  changed  his  manner 
several  times  during  his  life,  each  change  adding  to  his  growing 
reputation.  Aside  from  numerous  illustrations  for  books,  and 
designs  for  New- Year  cards  which  were  still  popular  in  Yedo 
during  the  early  years  of  the  19th  cent.,  he  supplied  some 
remarkably  fine  drawings  to  illustrate  the  novels  ol  his  friend 
Bakin.  'In  1812  he  issued  the  first  volume  of  the  Mangwa, 
a  famous  collection  of  miscellaneous  sketches  for  the  use  of 
artisans  and  students  of  drawing.  From  this  time  his  influence 
became  paramount  in  the  Popular  school,  and  in  the  period 
following  the  death  of  Toyokuni  he  was  the  dominant  power  in 
the  world  of  artisan  art.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  cele- 
brated 'Hundred  Views  of  Fuji,'  and  for  the  Mangwa  men- 
tioned above.  So  great  was  his  fame  for  versatility  and  origin- 
ality that  when  he  died  his  withdrawal  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  Popular  school.  His  mastery  of  landscape 
and  figure  drawing  was  so  perfect  that  no  one  could  wear 
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of  the  groups  and  figures  are  carved  with  such  amazing  skill 
and  posseSvS  such  an  appealing  beauty  that  as  much  as  10,000 
yen  are  sometimes  paid  for  them.  Not  unfrequently  one  finds 
sets  of  the  remarkable  ivory  balls  containing  10  or  12  separate 
spheres  one  within  another  —  a  delicate  and  marvelously 
ingenious  device  for  which  the  Cantonese  craftsmen  have  long 
been  noted.  They  are  usually  so  puzzling  to  foreigners  that  the 
manner  of  cutting  them  is  not  without  interest. 

*  A  piece  of  ivory  is  first  made  perfectly  globular,  and  then  several  conical 
holes  are  bored  into  it  in  such  *  manner  that  their  apioee  all  meet  at  the 
center,  which  becomes  hollow  as  the  perforations  are  made.  The  sides  of 
each  haTing  been  marked  with  lines  to  indicate  the  number  of  globes  to  be 
cut  out,  iAie  workman  inaerts  a  ehiael  or  burin  with  a  aemieireular  Made,  beat 
so  that  the  edge  cuts  the  ivory,  as  the  shaft  is  worked  on  the  pivot,  at  the 
same  depth  in  each  hole.  By  successively  cutting  a  little  on  the  inside  of  each 
conical  hole,  the  incisures  meet,  and  a  sphericle  is  at  last  detached,  which  is 
now  turned  over  and  its  faeea  one  after  another  brought  opfsosite  the  largest 
hole,  and  firmly  secured  by  wedges  in  the  other  apertures,  while  its  surfaces 
are  smoothed  and  carved.  When  the  central  sphere  is  done,  a  similar  tool, 
somewhat  larger,  is  again  introduoed  into  the  holes,  and  anotiier  sphere 
detached  and  smoothed  in  the  same  way,  and  then  another,  until  the  whole 
is  completed,  each  being  polished  and  carved  before  the  next  outer  one  is 
commenced.  It  takes  3  or  4  months  to  complete  a  ball  with  15  inner  globes, 
the  priee  of  which  varies  according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  carving.  Soma 
writers  have  asserted  that  these  curious  toys  were  made  of  semispheres 
nioelsr  luted  together,  and  they  have  been  boiled  in  oil  for  hours  in  order  to 
separate  them  and  solve  the  mystery  of  their  eonstruetion.' 

The  best  and  most  valuable  ivory  comes  from  Siam,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Siamese  elephant  belongs  to  the 
species  known  as  BUphaa  indieus,  its  dci&tme  oi  tooth-sub- 
stance is  cN>iisideraUy  finer  and  more  regular  in  texture  than 
tliat  of  its  Indian  brother,  and  more  ^)OBtly.  The  tudce  are 
heavier  (in  proportion)  than  those  of  either  the  Indian  or  the 
(seoond  ana  only  additional)  African  species  (El^j^iOB  or 
Loxodon  africanu8)f  the  highest  grade  being  easily  recognizable 
not  only  by  an  unusual  compactness  and  solidity,  but  also  by 
the  excessive  fineness  of  the  contour-tlines  which  show  on  a 
cross-section  of  a  tusk.  The  quick  eye  will  also  note  a  decided 

Einkish  tinge,  particularly  in  a  newly  carvtxi  object  that  has  not 
een  stained  artificially.  After  long  exposure  to  light  this  tint 
fades  to  a  faint  yellow,  then  gradually  takes  on  a  soft  brown 
glow,  which  is  so  prized  that  cheap  ivories  are  often  subjected 
to  a  special  treatment  to  produce  it.  Both  the  Indian  and 
African  ivory  are  milk-white,  of  coarser  grain,  and  therefore 
inferior;  of  the  two  the  African  is  the  better.  When  first  cut,  it 
is  semi  transparent,  and  is  tlien  known  as  *  green  ivory.'  When 
dry,  it  is  lighter  and  more  opaque.  Expert  collectors  usually 
prefer  the  Siamese  ivory,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic 
worthy  but  also  because  a  much  finer  expression  can  be  obtained 
by  the  artist  when  carving  it.  It  also  tafeetf  a  fine  polish,  — 
the  lack  of  ^^hich  is  often  a  good  proof  of  origin  ana  quality. 
The  world's  annual  output  of  ivory  (most  of  whieh  oomea  fraoi 
Equatorial  Africa)  Is  betweoi  600  and  600  tons.  Thelaigwl 
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African  tusks  (sometimes  9  ft.  long,  and  weighing:  100-100  lbs.) 
are  generally  bouglit  (at  the  quarteriy  sales  held  in  London) 
for  the  American  market,  where  50%  of  the  importations  are 
used  in  making  piano-keys.  The  best  bring  about  $350  per 
cwt.  The  Indian  tusks  rarely  weigh  more  than  50  lbs.,  and  the 
Siamese  still  less.  The  bulk  of  the  ivory  used  by  the  Jai)ane8e 
passes  through  the  hands  of  Chinese  dealers.  Walrus  ivory, 
whioh  is  bought  in  the  Indian  market^  is  inferior  to  elephants' 
tusks  (or  ineisors) ;  the  canines  are  rarely  over  2  ft.  long  (thev 
cost  about  a  third  as  much  as  Siamese  or  African  ivory),  with 
little  or  no  lorain,  and  to  form  any  carving  of  magnitude*  num- 
bers of  small  pieces  mast  be  fastened  together.  As  it  is  usuaRy 
a  dirty  white  and  easily  distinguishable  from  superior  ivory, 
it  IS  generally  stained  before  being  sold.  Tastes  differ  in  the 
matter  of  stain;  some  prefer  the  rich  creamy  brown  color 
obtained  by  boiling  the  firtiHe  in  the  juices  of  the  Yasha  tree, 
while  others  demand  tlie  pure  white  product.   To  take  the 
stain  properly,  ivory  must  first  i)e  polished,  and  it  is  then  more 
easily  ke]  )t  clean.  The  white,  unpolished  surface,  though  appar- 
ently smooth,  is  nevertheless  rough,  and  it  holds  dirt  reaaily. 
The  disadvantage  in  buying  stained  ivory  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  determining  quality.  In  addition  to  walrus  ivory,  the  teeth 
of  sperm  whales,  the  lainaiitin  or  manatee,  and  other  phocine 
animals  are  usedf  along  with  great  quantiliefiiof  bone  (often 
of  deer). 

Beautiful  additions  to  ivory  groups  are  made  by  employing; 
finely  stadned  oheny-wood  {Mtkura),  or  carefully  polishea^ 
siH^-surfaced  IxMcwood  (tmge) ,  to  form  the  body  of  a  man  with 
an  ivory  head,  hands,  and  feet,  or  some  similar  conceit.  The 
latter  wood  (better  than  the  cherry)  is  often  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  netsukef  and  is  surprisingly  effective.  As  ivory 
grows  brittle  with  age,  and  as  it  then  shows  a  tendency  to  chip 
m  concentric  layers  when  struck  with  hammer  or  chisel,  it  is 
generally  carved  in  a  green  state.  For  this  reason  some  care  is 
neces«?ary  to  prevent  unseasoned  ivories  from  cracking.  Expert 
manipulators  and  trustworthy  manufacturers,  aware  that 
ivory  shrinks  more  rapiflly  in  width  than  in  length,  shape  up 
fine  and  expensive  oV)jeets  in  the  rough,  then  set  them  away 
for  a  year  or  two  (or  work  on  them  at  long  intervals)  in  a  room 
with  a  uniform  temperature  that  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
before  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  them.  Many  montlis 
are  sometinn^s  required  to  complete  a  tine  figure  or  a  compli- 
cated group.  The  cement  which  coaUs  a  tusk  in  its  natural 
state  is  first  scrapped  off,  then  a  chisel  and  hammer  are  used  on 
it,  and  finally  it  is  cut  and  scraped  with  sharp  knives.  The 
workmen  (many  of  whom  are  sharp-sighted  boys)  squat  before 
low  bendies  on  which  a  good  light  shines,  and  work  on  the 
object  which  they"  hold  between  their  prehensile  feet.  The 
dupe  are  saved,  for  When  psoperly  calcined  in  a  dosed  vj^ssdi 
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they  furnish  a  fine  soft  black  pigment  known  as  ivory-black, 
used  in  oil  and  water-colors  and  as  an  engraving  ink. 

A  good  ivorist  must  also  be  an  expert  sculptor  in  wood,  as 
well  as  a  modeler  in  clay,  for  models  (or  pencil  drawings)  of 
the  finest  figures  are  always  made  first  in  one  of  the  two 
mediimui;  even  more  skill  is  shown  in  their  faahipnin^  than  in 
the  carving  of  the  ivOTy  itself,  for  this  innst  neoessanly  be  an 
absolutely  faithful  copy  of  the  model.  The  plastic  nature  of 
the  day  (the  medium  most  in  use)  makes  a  diange  <3i  expres- 
si<m  possible  at  the  last  moment,  but  no  such  change  can  be 
made  after  Uie  tusk  is  caryed.  These  clsy  fibres  are  aa  beauti- 
ful in  a  way  as  the  ivory  ones,  in  the  manipulation  ai  which 
exquisitely^  delicate  instruments  of  precision  are  used  con- 
stantly to  insure  proportions  that  will  not  offend  the  artistic 
eye.  Extreme  care  is  necessary  when  a  complicated  or  costly 
piece  is  being  manufactured,  as  a  slip  of  the  chisel,  a  single 
false  stroke,  or  a  deep  incision  can  alter  an  expression  and  ruin 
the  artistic  character  of  the  work.  As  this  advances,  all  that 
part  of  the  ivory  figure  upon  which  the  artist  is  not  engaged  is 
swathed  in  cloth  or  paper  to  protect  it  from  draughts  of  cold 
air.   As  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  carve  certain  bulky 
groups  out  of  a  single  tusk,  the  pieces  are  carved  separately 
and  (in  the  best  work)  are  put  together  with  hidden  metaJ 
screws,  or  bolts  and  nuts.  Ivory  plugs  or  dowels  expand  under 
heat  and  contract  with  cold,  and  thus  imperil  the  pieces  in 
which  they  are  used.  Apprentices  who  dk>  the  piwmiiMiiy 
liough  work  earn  from  50  sen  upward  a  day,  wmle  expat 
modelera  and  carversKetasmuchas20sfiei»adEk^.  SeveraloC 
the  most  dulled  of  the  modem  craftsmen  work  m  the  osiers 
of  Touoma  4s  Co.,  .  at  Tok^o,  where  specimens  of  the  finest 
ivory-csrvingB  produced  m  Japan  may  be  seen  (Englidi 
spoken,  visitm  welcome)  in  the  making.  The  work  is  ?reU 
worth  seeing,  particularly  that  of  the  young  and  promising 
artist,  Homei  Yoshida,  whose  skillful  manipulations  of  the 
diffi(Hilt  medium  excite  admiration.  —  Collectors  of  ivories 
may  wish  to  remember  that  draughts  of  cold  air  and  sudden 
temperature  changes  are  destructive  to  the  finest  pieces.  When 
subjected  to  excessive  heat,  improperly  seasoned  ivory  cracks 
like  unseasoned  f urniture.  It  keeps  best  in  an  equable  tempera* 
ture  anywhere  between  40°  and  00®  F.  If  this  cannot  be  main- 
tained, the  pieces  should  be  kept  in  a  closed  cabinet  or  case 
along  with  a  sponge  filled  with  water.  This  will  prevent  crack* 
ing.  Cracks  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  hollow  pieces,  or  in  those 
where  the  calcified  pulp  is  soft.  By  making  purchases  of  reput- 
able dealem  only,  travelm  can  avoid  many  of  the  pitfaUs  pre* 
paied  for  -  them  by  unsorupulous  men  who  sdl  inferior  etoff  and 
guarantee  it  to  be  the  best. 

Wood-Carving,  or  ki'iiO'hcrpmono,  has  been  ^pular  with 
the  Japanese  smoe  the  fint  sculptured  Buddmst  idol  wae 
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brought  from  Korea  in  the  6th  cent.  Thence  onward  many 
of  the  native  craftsmen  devoted  their  extraordinary  talent  to 
the  fafihioning  of  Mokubuisu  (a  wooden  im^e  of  Buddha)  or 
other  aainte  of  tlie  Buddhist  pantheon.  Surinig  the  Nam 
eppdi  (8th  oent.}  sculpture  in  wood  and  bronse  was  elevated 
to  a  fine  art,  and  in  tiie  11th  and  12th  centuries  Jafian  pos- 
sessed (in  Jdchd  and  his  descendant  Unkei)  sculptors  in  wood 
fit  to  take  rank  with  any  that  the  world  had  produced  up  to 
that  time.  Jocho^s  genius  (inherited  direct  from  his  talented 
lather  Kosho)  made  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent,  one  of  the 
most  notable  epo<dis  of  Japanese  sculpture.  His  descendants 
and  chief  pupils  are  often  referred  to  as  the  Nara  Busshi,  or 
'Buddhist  sculptors  of  Nara/  as  well  as  Masamune  no  Biisshif 
the  prefix  Masamune  *  being  intended  to  indicate  that  they 
exhibited  as  sculptors  talent  not  inferior  to  that  of  Masamune. 
as  a  swordsmith.  The  many  superb  carvings  in  wood  executea 
by  the  left-handed  Hidari  Jingord  at  the  mausolea  of  the 
Tokugawa  shoguns  at  Nikko  and  at  Shiba  in  the  17th  cent., 
spurred  his  successors  to  renewed  efforts,  and  not  a  little  note- 
worthy work  was  done  between  his  death  in  1635  and  the 
restoration  of  tiie  Mikado  to  his  ancestral  rights  in  1868.  The 
political  turmoil  which  marked  this  transcendental  epoch^  the 
opening  of  the  country  to  Occidental  dvilisataon,  toe  diaei^- 
dowm^  of  Buddhism  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the 
construction  of  gorgeous  temples,  depnyed  many  of  the  native 
sculptors  of  graven  images  of  the  means  of  practicing  thdr 
handicraft.  As  a  compensation,  however,  there  arose  a  steady 
forei^  demand  for  a  host  ot  sculptured  thin^,  from  the 
exQuisite  little  ivory  or  wood  netmikes  to  curio-cabmets,  chests, 
ana  the  like  to  decorate  Western  homes.  The  marvelous  skill 
with  which  the  native  carvers  fashion  the  fine  tables,  cabinets, 
chairs,  and  what-not  from  the  native  woods,  app>ealp  directly 
to  foreigners,  and  the  demand  for  this  brancn  of  art  work 
grows  apace. 

Neither  teak  nor  rosewood  grows  in  Japan  and  little  or  no 
furniture  is  made  from  them.  The  rosewood  cabinets  (see  For- 
mosa) one  sometimes  sees  in  the  shops  are  imported,  and  they 
generally  advertise  their  origin  by  the  Chinese  designs  carved 
on  them.  Unless  they  are  well  made,  they  are  apt  to  come 
apart  in  steam-heated  homes,  and  then  they  are  difficult  to 
mend,  as  the  £tun  of  the  wood  is  so  close  that  it  absorbs  glue 
iductantly.  Whenever  a  (so-called)  rosewood  Garnet  or  the 
ISkB  cairies  Japanese  ornamentation  (readily  distinguished 
bam  the  Chinese),  it  is  of  home  manufacture  and  is  apt  to  be 
made  of  keyakif  or  m ulberry-wood  —  which  is  fairly  hard  and 
darkens  with  age.  Many  unscrupulous  dealers  palm  off  soft 
native-wood  funutiu'e  on  unsuspecting  foreigners  for  teak. 
Travelers  imacquainted  with  the  salient  charact^istics  of  this 
miod  (used  laj^y  for  ships'  decks)  may  like  to  remember  that 
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the  E.  Indian  teak  (Burma,  Siam,  India,  etc.)  is  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  color,  straight-grained,  hard,  and  similar  in  appearance 
to  oak  or  hickory.  Unlike  oak  it  does  not  corrode  the  iron 
vbicsh  ia*  fiCHnetames  used  in  connection  witii  it.  Much  of  the 
fumitute  imported  from  China  and  boM  in  the  eurio-Btores  is 
made  of  bastord  teak  (the  E.  Indian  Pieroearpm  Marmpium), 
the  brown  heartwood  of  which  shows  dark  streaks  (uffiial^ 
stained  over) ;  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  takes  a  fine  poS&aJL 
Other  pieces  (usually  tables,  stands^  ana  chairs)  are  made  of  the 
so-called  Chinese  ebony,  or  blackwood.  In  buying  this,  look 
carefully  to  the  joints  to  see  if  they  are  filled  in  with  shellac* 
Splendid  specimens  of  the  very  desirable  old  Canton  carved 
work  can  sometimes  be  found  in  the  curio-shops. 

Furniture  for  foreign  trade  is  customarily  made  in  small' 
workshops  maintained  by  the  large  curio  estamishments,  or  in 
honip  workpbops  whose  output  is  bought  by  them.  Tn  the  case 
of  the  fornier  the  wood  is  alniost  sure  to  be  of  better  quality 
and  better  seasoned.  In  the  finer  grades  the  reddish,  compact, 
soft,  close-gr.'iincd,  easily  carved  inner  wood  of  the  yamor 
sakuruj  or  njoaiitain  clierry,  is  used.  It  takes  an  easy  and  often 
beautiful  polish,  and  is  employed  widely  for  carvings,  and  for 
blocks  in  printing  cloth  and  wall-pHi>er.  Although  the  tree 
grows  wild  in  the  forests  all  over  Japan,  the  demand  for  the 
best  wood  makes  it  relatively  expensive,  and  cheaper  materials 
are  not  unfrequently  used  by  small  dealers  and  others.  The 
tough,  dastic  and  durable  keyaki  enters  largely  into  the  manu- 
facture of  small  work,  and  is  sometimes  employed  for  cabinetS| 
etc.  In  having  cherry-wood  chairs  or  the  like  made  to  order, 
remember  that  seats  made  of  keyaki  are  much  stronger  and  less 
^able  to  crack  than  those  made  of  softer  wood.  Insist  also 
that  wood  dowels  be  used,  instead  of  wire  nails,  when  putting 
pieces  together.  Metal  tenons  have  to  be  sawed  through  when 
repair  woik  is  done  and  the  furniture  is  apt  to  be  mutilated. 
The  camphor-wood  chests  successfully  keep  out  moths.  Most 
of  the  bamboo  fiirnitnrr  rrarks  ;ind  warps  in  the  American 
climatp.  The  large  curio-cal)inets  arc  usually  made  collapsible, 
and  ocean  freight  is  tlicroh}'  saved.  Not  a  little  of  the  furniture 
used  in  Japani  houses  is  made  of  tlu*  wood  of  Ccrcidiphylhm 
japonicum  (Kalsura)  of  the  Magnoliacecpy  a  beautiful  tree 
which  grows  in  the  mt.  forests  of  the  Empire.  Numerous  small 
articles  are  carved  from  the  wood  of  a  curious  little  tree  (the 
Albizzia  Julibrissin  or  silk-tree,  allied  to  the  Acacia)  called 
Nemu-no-ki  ('sleeper*)  from  the  circumstance  that  its  leaves 
are  very  sensitive  and  that  it  is  said  to  sleep  diuring  the  night. 
It  is  found  all  over  Japan  and  is  thought  to  have  been  intvo- 
duced  from  N.  InciUa.  The  wood  is  yellow,  with  a  dark-brown 
core:  hazd  and  strong,  and  easy  to  polish.  The  dark  red  sandsl- 
woocto  of  the  tropicsl  monsoon  district  belong  also  to  thb  f  am- 
ily*  —  It  remains  to  be  said  that  carved  furniture  should  be 
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bought  only  of  trustworthy  dealers,  not  only  in  order  to  get 
well-seasoned  wood  and  correct  prices,  but  to  insure  its  bemg 
padced  so  that  it  will  endure  a  long  ocean  voyage. 

Lacquer- Work  undoubtedly  occupies  first  place  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Japanese  art  industry,  and  so  widespread  ia 
the  fame  of  tbe  vttniish  or  lacquer  employed  in  the  woilc  that 
'japanned'  or  'to  japan'  (or  lacquer)  long  anoe  became 
eunent  in  the  Engusn  language.  The  art  of  lacquer  manu- 
facture came  from  China,  but  in  none  have  the  tfapanese  so 
quickly  disengaged  themselves  from  their  Chinese  masters  and 
pattems  and  stood  more  independently,  and  in  no  other  have 
they  won  such  world-wide  renown.  'In  scarcely  any  other 
branch  of  their  industry  is  the  employment  and  use  of  the  raw 
material  so  varied,  the  purposes  and  excellence  of  the  articles 
it  serves  to  adorn  so  manifold,  as  in  the  case  of  lacqucr-work, 
and  the  industry  which  gives  it  value.  The  great  superiority 
of  the  wares  is  not  only  the  result  of  several  excellent  proper- 
ties of  the  peculiar  lacquer  (practically  a  ready-made  product 
of  nature),  but  is  also  based  on  the  careful  manner  in  which  it 
18  used.  Japanese  articles  of  this  kind  are  distinguished  by 
greater  li^^tness  tod  de^oe  of  appearance;  by  their  solidity, 
and  the  beauty  and  spint  of  theur  decorations,  and  by  several 
very  valuable  elements  in  the  material  itself.'  In  hardness  the 
lacquer  varnish  far  ^ccels  all  others;  when  carefully  laid  on,  its 
lustrous,  mirroarlflce  surface  offers  a  determined  resistance  to 
many  agencies  which  destroy  ordinary  resinous  lacquer 
varnish.  It  is  not  injured  by  boiling  water,  alcoholic  liquids, 
or  even  acid  (when  cold). 

Although  historians  aver  that  the  art  of  lacquer-making  was 
practiced  in  Japan  as  far  back  as  the  3d  cent,  before  Christ, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  came  to  Japan  from  China  along 
with  Buddhism  and  the  many  arts  this  religion  brought  in  its 
train.  The  first  manufactures  in  Japan  were  plain  black,  and 
these  were  followed  in  the  8th  cent,  by  objects  ornamented 
with  gold-dust  and  mother-of-pearl.  Landscapes  and  religious 
scenes  were  add6d  to  the  range  of  motives  in  the  10th  cent., 
and  authenticated  spedinens  of  12th-cent.  work  show  human 
figures,  birds,  flowers,  and  the  like.  About  this  time  laiioquer 
began  to  be  used  as  a  decorative  medium  for  the  interiors  of 
temples,  and  in  the  13th  cent,  the  artists  acquired  increased 
skill  in  the  portrayal  of  tiisteful  and  delicate  landscape  and 
other  designs.  During  the  Kamakura  epoch  vennilion  lacquer 
was  first  applied  to  objects  having  their  wooden  surfaces 
carved  in  diapers  or  arabesques.  Captain  Brinkley  concludes 
that  this  work  (called  Kamakura-bon,  or  Kamakura  carving) 
was  suggested  by  the  red  lacquer  of  China  which  has  designs 
cut  in  the  lacquer  itself.  'That  development  was  the  produo- 
tiatf  is  dUled  iaka-makiye  Gacquer  in  relief).  lutherto 
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or  hccpiAr  having  the  deooralive  dedga  In  tbe  same  plane  afl 
the  ground.  Experts  now  undertook  surface  modeling  in  the 
lacquer  itself,  and  the  art  reached  a  point  of  high  developing 
m  tne  time  of  the  Shdgwa  YoMnuua  (144d-^).  From  ibis 
era  the  takamakiye  became  famous,  and  has  since  constituted 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Japanese  lacquer.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  lacquers  of  either  China  or  Korea.  With  it,  in 
that  respect,  may  be  classed  aventurine  lacquer,  called  "pear- 
ground  or  nashi-ji,  which  has  never  been  produced  elsewhere. 
Nashi-ji  may  be  described  as  a  surface  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  golden  sand  pervaded  by  a  faint  glow  of  russet  brown.' 

In  the  16th  cent,  the  expert  lacquerer  began  to  rank  with  the 
pictorial  artist  or  the  sculptor.  The  rapidly  growing  demand 
for  fine  work  in  architectural  decoration  raised  the  standaid  of 
skilly  and  the  'taste  of  the  time  found  expression  in  a  new 
fashion  introduced  by  Anamd  K&yetsu  (1590-163t),  of  which 
the^  characteristic  features  were  remarkable  boldness  <tf  deco- 
rative design,  free  use  of  conventionalized  forms,  imd  the 
employment  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  mother-of-pearl  in  solid 
masses.  This  style  received  fuller  development  at  the  hands  of 
Ogate  Korin,  who  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  deco- 
rative artists  of  the  17th  cent.'  The  period  of  greatest  brilliancy 
in  the  art  was  during  the  time  of  the  splendor-loving  Shogun 
Tokugawa  Tsunayoshi  (1681-1709) — *  that  famous  era  of 
Genrokuj  memorable  for  so  much  that  was  bad  and  so  much 
that  was  good  in  Japanese  civilization.'  Gold  lacquer  articles 
of  this  period  are  veritable  masterineoes,  in  the  making  of 
which  a  workman  was  often  engaged  for  years^  and  whose 
ornamentation  was  performed  with  surprising  patience,  care, 
fineness,  and  truth  to  nature.  The  great  artistic  perfection  of 
many  of  the  pieces  (excellent  examples  in  the  Okura  Museum 
at  Tokyo)  is  equaled  only  by  the  richness  of  the  gold  employed 
in  the  decorations.  'Not  only  did  the  universal  popularity  o£ 
the  tea-clubs  and  the  incense-cult  create  a  keen  clemand  for 
the  finest  work,  but  also  the  interior  decoration  of  the  mausolea 
at  Shiba  Park  and  Nikko  offered  an  unprecedented  field  for 
the  art.  In  these  mausolea  are  to  be  found  the  most  splendid 
applications  of  lacquered  decoration  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  anything  on  a  comparable  scale 
of  grandeur  and  beauty  will  ever  again  be  produced.  Many 
exquisite  examples  of  lacquer  are  to  be  found  in  imro  produced 
durinfs  the  Tokugawa  times.  Owing  to  its  small  sixe  and  oona- 
parative  cheapness  the  inro  is  a  favorite  with  fordgn  coUeetorap 
and  numerous  specimens  of  great  beauty  are  among  the  trea- 
sures of  European  and  American  art-lovers.  It  shares  with  the 
net9uke  the  charm  of  offering  an  almost  unlimited  field  of 
decorative  motives,  — landscapes  copied  from  great  paintetOL 
incidents  from  daily  life,  from  history,  and  from  mytholoey^ 
birds  and  insects  of  every  description,  and  innumerable  "tufrfica 
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of  flowers  and  foliage.  Almost  all  the  renowned  lacquerers 
from  the  16th  cent,  downwards  occupied  themselves,  occasion- 
ally, with  the  making  of  trm/ 

vath  the  bquming  of  the  18ih  cent,  the  0%y64m  Naahi-ji 
(named  after  (kyd4m  Taro.  an  influential  lacoueier  in  Tedo, 
wfaoee  method  mm  laif^ely  followed)  was  addea  to  the  format 
modes  of  decoration;  it  consisted  in  laying  small  squares  of 
gold-loil  on  the  pictured  trunks  of  trees,  on  the  raised  oanks  of 
streams,  to  represent  diminutive  paving-stones,  etc.,  —  a 
wearisome  and  costly  mode  of  ornamentation  often  seen  in  the 
old  work  and  greatly  prized  by  the  Japanese.  Native  collectors 
will,  in  fact,  pay  almost  fabulous  sums  for  fine  pieces  of  old 
gold  lacquer,  the  hoarding  of  which  is  a  cult  with  many.  Fine 
lacquer  is  costly  enough  as  it  is,  for  the  work  demands  not  only 
great  skill,  patience,  and  the  expenditure  of  time,  but  expen- 
sive materials  as  well.  While  oniinary  lacquer  is  producea  in 
many  parts  of  the  Empire,  some  of  the  most  skilled  artists  and 
craftsmen  live  and  work  in  Kyoto,  where  much  of  the  finest 
gold-lacquer  is  now  made.  Present-day  experts  do  work  not 
only  as  nne  and  as  attractive  as  any  that  their  predecessors 
did,  but  eonriderable  of  it  Is  In  forms  which  appeal  more 
strongly  to  modem  collectors.  A  rq^nesentative  eammeat  of 
some  of  the  best  modem  gold-lacquer-w<»k  is  S.  HayfuM^  of 
KvOto,  in  ^diose  workshop  the  interested  traveler  may  inspect 
all  the  processes  of  manufacture,  —  none  of  which  are  now 
aeoet.  A  store  where  laoquer-waie  is  sold  is  called  Skikifffa^ 

LACQUiatBD  Wares  are  known  collectively  as  Nurimono  (nur{,  lacquer- 
ing, varniflhing;  mono,  thing).  The  lacquer  or  iac  is  urushi;  and  to  lacquer 
ii  uruahi  de  nuru,  *  The  lacquerers  are  divided  into  two  general  classes; 
Nurinumo-M  or  ATutAi-yo,  uul  Makiye-ahi.  The  first  supply  the  ground* 
work  and  common  lacquerinf;;  they  understand  nothing  about  the  finer 
work,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  employ  metals  for  decoration.  The 
Makiye-M*  or  laoqoer  painters,  sta&d  high«r«  and  mn  usually  real  artists 
who  wield  their  small  brush  with  /?reat  firmness  and  skill,  and  not  only  work 
according  to  patterns,  but  often  develop  admirable  creative  power  in  design- 
ing.'  The  Aogai-ahi,  or  madreperl  inlayers,  constitute  a  class  apart.  The  lao« 
quertree  (Rhus  verniciferat  Japanese,  Untahi-mo-ki)  flourishes  all  over  Japan, 
but  is  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage  in  thn  N.  part  of  the  Main  Island, 
between  lat.  37*  and  39**.  From  the  8th  yr.  onward  the  trees  bear  dry,  ye- 
lowiiAi-green  stone  fruit  from  which  a  plant  tallow  Is  expressed.  The  wood 
is  fine-grained  and  is  golden  at  the  heart,  and  is  murh  used  for  cabinet- 
work. Trees  are  at  their  best  for  yielding  lacquer  when  about  18-20  yrs. 
old,  although  lae  axtraetlon  dtso.  begins  when  they  are  5-10  yrs.  old.  The 
trees  are  tipped  by  men  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  work,  and  the  viscid 
tan-brown  liquor  is  called  kiuruahi,  or  raw  lacquer.  Not  a  few  of  the  work- 
men suffer  from  lacquer-poisoning  (,uruahi-kabure)t  since  the  lacquer-tree  is 
rebted  to  the  sumac,  ana  possesses  similar  poisonous  attributes.  Travelers 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  poison-ivy  may  like  to  remember  that  by  merely 
handung  a  cheap,  improperly  lacquered  article,  on  a  moist,  summer  d^. 
they  may  std!^  slightly  mxn  the  eifeets  of  the  poison.  It  appears  in  a  mud 
reddening  of  the  back  of  the  hands  and  on  other  parts  of  the  body  —  often- 
Umes  in  the  form  of  small  blisters  between  the  fingers.  In  two  or  three  da«ys 
the  itching,  burning  sensation  goes  away  and  the  swelUng  subsides. 

The  wood  most  mwly  used  in  the  making  of  the  best  lacquered  ware  is 
Bimki  {Btimatptra  oMusa),  as  it  is  white,  free  from  knots,  and  has  but 
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UtUe  resin;  many  others  are  employed,  however,  and  are  generally  selected 
for  toughnew  and  firmness  of  grain.  After  the  weu-seasonM  wood  to  be]1tfr 

quered  is  fashioned  by  an  export  joiner  int  o  a  dainty  box,  all  the  pores,  jointa, 
and  fissures  are  carefully  filled  with  lacquer,  or  with  a  lute  called  AoAni^o,  oom- 
poaed  of  rice-paste  and  lacquer  mixed  with  fine  cotton  wadding.  The  article 
18  then  painted  over  with  a  thin  coating  of  lac-sizing;  if  it  is  bulky,  it  is  now 
oovereci  with  fine  but  strong  linen  (silk  is  used  in  the  daintier  work),  which, 
wlken  glued  to  the  surface,  strengthens  it  and  excludes  moisture.  Thiscov- 
«ing  is  then  painted  with  lacquer  luid  allowed  to  dry,  before  receiving  a  3cl 
coat.  It  is  now  luted  again  with  a  eompoBition  of  powdered  clay  and  lacquer 
in  order  to  insure  it  against  warping,  and  again  with  a  finer  grade  of  clay 
and  lacquer.  This  is  repeated  twice  before  the  surface  is  smootlied  aiia 
polished  with  a  special  charcoal,  after  which  another,  then  still  another,  coat 
of  lacquer  is  applied.  After  the  tedious  process  of  rubbing-down  is  finished, 
the  design,  which  is  first  drawn  on' one  Side  of  atie  paper' WfHi  India  ink, 
and  on  the  reverse,  in  outline,  with  lacquer,  is  pressed  against  the  surface  of 
the  box  until  an  outline  impression  is  formed.  The  details  are  then  filled  in 
with  gold  powder  and  colors.  A  final  coat  of  transparent  black  lacquer  is 
laid  over  the  gold  surface,  which,  when  dry,  is  polished  again  with  fine- 
grained charcoal  to  bring  the  colors  and  the  gold  nearer  to  the  surface.  The 
peculiar  metallic  luster  brought  out  by  the  burnishing  is  referred  to  as 
iogidashi.  If  embossed  or  raised  work,  takamakiye,  is  wanted,  it  is  now  s 
question  of  painting  the  designs  in  gold,  lacquering  them  snrcessively,  then 
app^lying  them  again  until  the  required  thickness  is  obtained.  The  Drooe« 
varies,  and  is  described  with  a  wealth  of  detail  in  vol.  7  of  the  Orienku  Serim 
and  in  Dr.  Rein\<i  superlatively  excellent  Industries  of  Japan.   The  bcsl 
Japanese  lacquered  ware  has  been  described  as  '  the  most  perfect  works 
that  have  issued  from  man's  hands.'  The  common  lacquered  work  made  for 
export  is  usually  just  a  plain  wood  article  with  a  painted  surface;  it  is  brittle 
and  it  cracks  easily  —  particularly  when  (as  is  often  the  case)  the  wood  is 
sawed  against,  rather  than  with,  the  grain.  Good  lacquer  should  be  dusted 
with  a  fine  silk  cloth  or  fomelhiiis  equally  aaft*  as  a  roiigli  dM  wfll  Mrakek 
the  delicate  surface. 

Metal-Work.  The  relics  exhumed  from  aepi^chers  indicate 

that  the  Japanese  passed  through  a  bronze  age  and  an  iron 
age;  the  earliest  bronze  castings  are  supposed  to  date  from  the 
6th  cent,  before  the  Christian  era.  Iron  began  to  take  the 
place  of  bronze  about  B.C.  200,  and  coincidcntly  gold  came 
into  use.  In  the  4th  cent. '  considerable  skill  had  been  devel- 
oped in  the  use  of  bronze,  iron,  and  gold  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. Gold-plating  was  applied  with  dexterity  to  bronze  and 
iron  alike;  decoration,  not  without  delicacy  and  ^ace,  appears 
upcHk  the  hilts  of  swordsi  and  cleverly  concaved  motives, 
modeled  add  chiseled  with  ability,  appeared  upon  the  pom- 
mels.' With  Buddhism  came  a  new  standard  of  art  conceptioQ; 
after  the  year  552,  religious  statues  began  to  anive  from  Korea 
in  numbers,  and  these,  as  weU  as  the  bronze  images  modeled 
in  Japan  during  the  next  60  or  70  yrs.,  show  sculpture  which 
had  not  yet  fully  emerged  from  its  primitive  stage.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  8th  cent.,  however,  the  ability  to  work  skillfully  in 
metals  generally,  and  especially  in  bronze,  had  reached  a  high 
stage ;  the  best  examples  of  this  early  work  are  the  great  bells, 
massive  statues  of  Buddha,  and  the  idols,  vases,  censors,  and 
other  eeh^brated  articles  preserved  in  Nara,  Kyoto,  etc.  So 
groat  wa6  llie  demand  for  swords  of  fine  temper,  weapons  of 
various  classes,  and  armor,  during  the  period  of  military 
despotism  and  feudalism,  that  the  Japanese  became  more 
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expert  in  metal-working  than  in  many  of  their  other  arts,  and 
'there  was  scarcely  any  kind  of  metal  ornamentation  or  deco- 
ration, with  the  exception  of  galvanizing,  which  they  had  not 
known  and  practiced  before  the  opening  of  the  country.  In 
their  more  eminent  accomplishments  they  had  already  won 
the  admiration  of  European  connoisseurs.  Precious  metals, 
copper,  bronze,  and  cast-iron,  however  different  their  proper- 
ties may  be.  all  yield  to  the  skillful  hand  of  the  Japanese,  and 
to  his  manftoM  little  art  conceptionsj  which  effectively  supple- 
ment the  aimplieity  oC  the  tools.  His  deoorataons  of  iroa  and 
broose  bel(mg  notably  to  the  most  costly  that  oan  be  accom* 
idished  in  this  direction.  The  wonderful  skill  with  which  appar- 
ency insunnountable  difficulties  in  damascening,  chasing,  and 
other  work  are  overcome,  surprises  one  no  lees  than  the  great 
ability  to  work  efifective  color  combinations,  and  the  means  of 
their  representation.*  The  Japanese  are  skilled  equally  in  the 
Casting  {Iruj  or  I -mono)  of  metals;  in  Embossing  (  Uchi-dashif 
or  Uchi-agc);  Beating  or  hammering  {Tataku  or  Utsu); 
Turned  work  {Rokuro-saika)',  Chasing  {Horn  and  Hori-age); 
Engraving  or  incising  {Horu^  and  Kiri-tsuke; —  Ilori-mono 
is  the  name  given  to  every  kind  of  graven  or  chased  work,  and 
the  article  thus  decorated  is  called  Hori-moruhzaiku) ;  Damas- 
eming  (Zdgan);  Plating  {KinMfe  ,mi  Qin^kiae);  Enamel 
(fikippO);  and  Coloring  {Iro48uke). 

(a)  Damabcbnino,  or  .  inlaying  on  gold-bronae,  copper, 
plain  bronae,  iron,  and  steel,  is  done  in  a  very  skillful  and 
artiatao  manner  by  the  old  KyOto  craftsmen,  and  the  work  ie 
popular  with  foreigners.  The  best  ranks  aloii|»ide  the  famous 
products  of  Damascus  (whence  the  name)  and  the  finest  Apo/<- 
work  of  Kashmir.  The  gold-bronze  used  in  Japan  is  the  purest 
braise  with  from  5%  to  50%  of  refined  gold  added,  according 
to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  article.  Thus,  while  vases  and 
cabinet-  or  mantel-ornaments,  which  arc  not  much  handled, 
may  contain  20%  of  pure  gold;  cigarette-cases,  match-boxes, 
and  the  like,  exposed  to  considerable  friction,  contain  30%, 
which  is  considered  high  grade.  The  buyer  must  take  the 
dealer's  word  for  the  amount  of  gold  in  each  article,  as  the  sur- 
face gives  no  indication  of  it  until  it  begins  to  wear.  Sea  salt 
in  eeciet  proportions  ia  used  in  the  process,  and  the  beautiful 
Une-black  finish  of  the  fioeat  jrpaik  m  impartedljby  using  sul- 

Kate  and  verdigris,  then  boiling  the  object,  in  sea  water, 
tient  hand-work  produces  the  final  brilliant  polish.  The 
best  or  truedamaseening  {hotiriidgan)  is  made  as  follows:  After 
the  metal  is  prepared  the  design  is  drawn  first  on  paper,  then 
with  India  ink  on  the  article  to  be  ornamented.  Along  these 
Hnes  furrows  are  made  in  the  bronze  with  a  burin,  the  cross- 
section,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  T-rail,  being  widest  at  the 
base,  where  it  is  cut  under  the  overhanging  surface.  In  this 
way  both  the  .outer  edges  of  the  furrow,  wbiph  grows  larger 
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toward  the  inside,  are  beaten  back,  welt  fashion,  and  filed  ofi 
smooth.  Gold  or  silver  wire,  or  plate,  is  then  laid  in  the  furrow 
and  beaten  till  it  expands  and  dovewlB  underneath;  it  is  then 
ground  off  smooth  on  the  surface  and  can  never  come  out.  In 

cheaper  goods  the  metal  is  simply  set  in ;  while  still  cheapo r 
stuff  is  electroplated  and  made  in  imitation  of  the  best.  Some 
beautiful  effects  are  produced  in  the  best  work  bv  inlaying  with 
a  silver-bronze  called  Shibuichiy  —  a  grayish-black  alloy  con- 
taining 3  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  silver.  —  Taka-zogan  is 
raised  damascene  work,  or  relief  inlavingj  in  which  the  gold 
and  silver  project  over  the  furrow.  Exquisite  work  that  has 
been  carried  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  elaboration  is  done 
under  this  head,  popular  motives  being  gold  storks  or  eiaiieB 


precious  metal  does  not  project  over  the  surface  ci  the  metal 
decorated  with  it. —  Ntmame^zogan^  or  damascening  in 
mesheSi  is  applied  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  in  many 
designs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses, and  beautiful  work,  almost  covered  with  endless 
arabesques  and  attractive  native  designs,  is  turned  out  of  the 
KySto  workshops.  Bronze  and  gold-bronze  is  often  encrusted 
with  gold-leaf  (kimpaku).  The  interested  traveler  can  inspect 
the  process  of  manufacture  at  the  ateliers  (English  spoken)  of 
K.  L  Kuroda  (celebrated  also  for  artistic  groups  in  plain 
bronze),  and  S.  Kornai,  both  in  Kyoto,  and  both  leaders  in 
the  arts.  The  ftaest  work  seen  in  the  curio  estaMlshmente 
throughout  the  Empire  often  originates  here. 

(6)  SiLVBB  (giri)  and  Gold  {kin),  though  anciently  made 
into  a  variety  of  small  articles  for  ornament  (chiefly  sword- 
fumiture  and  the  like),  evidently  were  too  precious  to  be  fash- 
ioned into  the  utensils  and  massive  and  beautiful  art  objects 
which  the  foreign  demand  has  created.  While  the  goldamiths 
(kinzoku'shi)  still  confine  themselves  practically  to  damascene 
work  and  jewelry,  the  silversmiths  (gin2aikuya)  of  TokyS 
(where  the  best  work  is  made)  produce  repousse  and  canned 
work  lliat  is  almost  unequaled,  and  is  notably  superior  to  the 
ceiebrated  silver-work  {ginzaiku)  of  Cliina  (where  considerable 
base  metal  is  mixed  with  the  silver),  Siam,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
and  India.  The  beaten-work  is  finished  with  noteworthy  skill 


eyes  '  {tsvitM-mi$\  and  by  a  wealtb  of  enrichment  which  onlv 
craftsmen  in  a  land  where  time  is  not  considered  as  worth 
much  are  inline  to  impart.  The  beautiful  great  pundi-bowls, 
tesHsets,  trays,  flower-bowls,  and  the  host  of  smaller  aitieleB  in 
constant  demand  by  tourists,  are  immensely  attractive;  as  the 
work  not  only  differs  in  design,  but  is  generally  much  superior 
m  any  obtainable  in  England  or  America. 
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The  best  relief-work  has  various  flowers  (chrysanthemums, 
iris,  etc.)  and  dragons  for  its  decorative  motifs.  After  beine 
beaten  up  from  the  under  or  reverse  side,  the  article  is  filled 
with  molten  asphalt  and  raised  in  relief  (from  the  outside) 
by  means  of  the  hammer  and  various  tools.  The  finished 
article  is  usually  sold  by  weight,  a  certain  price  for  the  work- 
manship being  added  to  the  cost  of  the  silver  (according  to  its 
weight).  The  special  trick  employed  by  untrustworthy  silver- 
smiths is  first  to  mix  an  alloy  of  base  metal  with  the  silver,  and 
then  to  leave  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  pitch  between  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  metal,  so  as  to  increase  the  weight.  When 
tliis  is  not  practicable,  thin  sheets  of  pewter  or  other  base  metal 
are  skillfully  inserted  between  the  inner  and  outer  skin  of 
silver.  Strangers  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  allure- 
ments to  purchase  alleged  pure  silver  at  suspiciously  low 
prices,  as  the  'pale  drudge'  has  a  recognized  market  value 
and  will  always  bring  Hjs  price.  Travelers  will  do  well  to  con- 
fine their  purchases  to  houses  of  known  repute. 

(c)  Bronze,  or  kara-kane  (Chinese:  'metal'),  a  copper-tin- 
lead  compound  with  from  70  to  90%  of  copper;  2  to  8%  of  tin; 
and  4  to  20%  of  lead,  also  contains  small  quantities  of  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  antimony,  arsenic,  etc.,  and  in  Japan  is  of  a 
toughness,  closeness,  and  hardness  which  enable  the  skilled 
craftsmen  to  fashion  it  into  many  beautiful  and  attractive 
shapes.  The  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Empire,  and 
while  it  formerly  reached  its  highest  development  in  the  service 
of  the  Buddhist  religion  (in  the  casting  of  statues,  bells,  and 
whatrDot)  the  modern  demand  is  met  by  a  host  of  articles  which 
in  finish  and  color  fall  but  little  short  of  the  finest  jewelry  work. 
The  Japanese  bronze  is '  eminently  adapted  for  art  castings, 
not  only  because  of  its  low  melting-point,  great  fluidity,  ana 
capacity  for  taking  sharp  impressions,  but  also  because  it  has 
a  particularly  smooth  surface  and  readily  acquires  a  rich 
patina.'  The  colors  range  through  all  the  shades  of  brown  and 
gray  from  light  yellow  to  the  finest  and  most  effective  dead 
black,  and  are  distinguished  by  great  uniformity.  The  yellow 
bronze  called  senloku  (and  'sun-spot'  bronze  by  foreigners)  is 
so  named  because  the  first  specimen  of  it  reached  Japan  in  the 
Sentoku  (Chinese:  'Shunlish')  era  of  the  Ming  Dynasty. 
Certain  Japanese  believe  that  the  alloy  was  accidentally 
obtained  when  the  Chinese  melted  together  the  gold  and  bronze 
vessels  of  the  conquered  Mongols;  but  in  sober  truth  gold  does 
not  enter  into  its  composition  —  which  is  formed  of  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  zinc.  Its  fine  golden  color  and  glossy  texture 
make  it  a  favorite  with  native  manufacturers.  The  variety  with 
a  surface  like  aventurine  lacquer  (which  see),  with  specks 
like  gold  on  the  surface,  is  made  by  heating  the  alloy  a  number 
of  times  and  sprinkhng  it  while  not  with  sulphate  of  copper 
and  nitric  acid.  Many  of  the  bronze  castings  of  modern  artista 
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are  more  beautiful  to  the  average  foreigner  than  the  older 
work;  the  finest  pieces  are  costly,  beautiful  shadings  of  green 
and  brown  being  the  popular  finishes.  The  market  is  full  ol 
meretricious  imitations  of  the  work  of  the  best-known  masters, 
whose  names  are  forged  with  such  frequency  that  a  detailed 
Hst  of  them  would  be_6f  but  little  service  to  the  traveler.  The 
cherip  stuff  made  at  Osaka  bears  but  little  rosemblance  to  the 
artistic  productions  of  ^the  ateliers  of  Tdkyd  and  Kyoto.  The 
excess  or  antimony  which  is  mixed  with  the  cheaper  grades  of 
bronze  to  give  them  the  required  timber  render  them  so  brittle 
and  crumbly  that  one  can  almost  poke  a  hole  through  a  cheap 
▼ftse  with  alead  penetl.  New  bronses  are  aged  by  a  sulphuric- 
acid  hath  and  hy  other  methods.  The  only  way  the  traveler 
can  be  assured  of  quality  is  to  enlist  the  aid  of  some  expert 
when  making  hia  pai<Aaaea»  or  to  deal  exclusively  with 
reputable  firms.  A  store  where  bronze  is  sold  is  Ddkiya. 

(d)  CL0i80N>rf;  Enamel  (s^tppo),  though  long  known  to  the 
Chinese,  is  thought  to  have  gamed  its  first  foothold  in  Japan 
near  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.,  when  Hirata  Hokoshin 
established  himself  at  Nagoya  and  began  the  manufacture, 
in  a  small  way,  of  various  decorative  articles.  The  name 
Mppd  (cnr  jtjTpo)  means  the  '  seven  precious  things,' — gold, 
silver,  lapis-lazuli,  coral,  agate,  rock-crystal,  and  pearl,  —  and 
was  no  doubt  applied  by  the  Japanese  to  vari-colorcd  enamd- 
encrusted  wares  because  of  the  ancient  custom  (practiced  is 
Constantinople.  Egypt,  China,  and  elsewhere)  of  decorating 
gold,  silver,  ana  copper  vessels  with  precious  and  semi-precious 
Stones.  Of  the  two  prominent  processes,  pit  or  embedded 
enamel  (champlevS),  and  the  cell  or  encrusted  enamel  (rZm-  i 
aonni),  the  latter  is  the  most  popular  among  the  Japanese ;  the  ' 
cells  ot  doUons  are  formed  separately  of  narrow  metal  bands 
corresponding  to  the  pattern  of  the  decoration,  and  then 
soldered  to  the  foundation.  This  process  of  enamel  decora- 
tion requires  oooddetable  tedmical  sUU  and  is  essentially  as 
follows:  — 

After  (ho  object  to  be  decorated  has  been  fashioned  in  thin  copper  (or 
silver),  the  dccorationH  art'  .sketched  or  tracixi  on  its  surface,  generally  after 
patterrw,  with  a  white-leaii  varnish  or  India  ink.  The  cloisons  are  formed  by 
means  of  narrow  strips  of  Kold,  silver,  or  copper  delicately  graded,  heau-d 
beforehand  to  take  out  the  eia.-^ticity,  curved  into  the  re<niired  shape  with  a 
pair  of  wire  pincers,  and  first  cemented,  then  soldered  to  the  surfuL-e.  When 
in  this  position,  standing  on  their  edges,  they  outline  the  di  wlKii  and  (urni- 
incloaing  spaces,  to  rcctuvf  the  enamel  pastes.  These  .in  uosv  jiackt'd  iu. 
color  after  color,  and  whtu  ilic.  cells  are  filled  the  object  is  plm  r  ii  in  an  oven 
and  subjected  to  a  heut  .MufTu  iont  to  vitrify  the  pastes  without  afTrciing  the 
metals  forming  the  ba.st:  and  the  cells.  The  colors  slirink  cim.MuU  rably  under 
the  application  of  heat,  and  hole.t  are  fornuxl  in  the  enamel,  so  that  there 
must  be  a  continual  filling-up  of  the  cloiMux.  The  ve.iael  i.s  .nubjeetetl  to  a 
second  hring,  then  rubber!  and  polished.  The  cracks  and  other  hollows  in 
the  cells  are  again  filled  up  and  improved,  then  burnt  for  the  third  time,  and 
often  a  fourtli,  untl  oricc  more  rubbed  and  polished.  After  the  vitrified 
pastes  have  completely  filled  the  spaces,  the  whole  surface  is  ground  and 
polUwd  with  vBiying  shmIm  •!  soft  stoiio  and  with  grart  earo  ontil  it 
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bM^omea  perfectly  even  and  shows  a  soft  luster.  Pieces  finished  in  this  man 
ner  a^e  called  kazari-jipp6,  or  ornamental  enamel.  When  tranRlucid  pastes 
are  employed,  the  grinding  and  polishing  are  often  dispensed  with.  The 
greatest  care  is  given  to  fine  nieces  by  reputable  dealers.  Imitations  are  ^ 
often  made  by  subjecting  the  object  to  one  or  two  firings,  then  filling  in  the 
holes  and  cracks  with  vegetable  tallow,  rather  than  take  the  time  to  fill  in 
and  burn  the  piece  properly.  The  more  intricaU*  the  design,  the  softer  the 
color;  the  finer  the  wire,  and  the  higher  the  finish,  the  more  costly  is  the 
article.  Kyflto  and  Nagoya  are  headijuarters  for  the  manufacture  not  only 
of  articles  of  some  merit,  but  also  of  many  deceitful  imitations.  Here  alsio 
are  made  some  of  the  handsome  monochrome  enamels  —  yellow,  red,  auber- 
gine purple,  gram-green,  dove-gray,  lapis-laiiuli.  etc.  Very  charming  efifects 
are  produced  in  some  of  this  work  by  spnwling  translucid  enamels  over 
chiseled  or  decorated  bases  that  show  throush  the  diaphanous  covering.  A 
gold  or  a  silver  ba»o  deeply  chineied  in  W!ive-diai>er,  and  overrun  with  a 

Easte  of  aubergine  purple,  is  a  popular  desiirn,  as  is  also  one  showing  a  bril- 
ant  little  gold-fish  swinmiing  through  a  medium  of  tender  blue  heightened 
I     by  a  background  of  shimmering  silver. 

The  highly  artistic  work  of  Xamikawa  Soituke,  of  TOkvfl.  stands  pmcti- 
'     cally  in  a  class  apart  from  the  cloxnonni  enamel,  and  is  known  as  3/u«en- 
'     jippd,  or  ffoiion-less  enamel.   In  this  work,  which  came  into  prominence 
about  1880  and  which  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  inventor,  Namikawa  Sosuke,  and  his  son,  beautiful  and  im|)eri.>ihabl8 

Pictures  in  vitrified  pastes  are  produced,  '  ronmrkable  as  to  technical  skill, 
armonious  and  at  the  same  time  rich  in  coloring,  and  possessing  pictorial 
qualities  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  looked  for  in  such  material. 
There  is  nothing  like  them  to  be  found  in  anv  other  countr>'.  and  they  stand 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  the  onlinary  cloinonni  creations.  The 
design,  which  is  usually  placed  in  a  monochromatic  field  of  low  tone,  is 
frame<i,  at  the  outset,  with  a  ribbon  of  thin  tnetal,  after  the  manner  of 
ordinary  c/owonn^-ware;  but  as  the  work  proeee<ls,  the  cl<nsoni>  are  hidden, 

—  unless  their  presence  would  contribute  to  give  necessary  emphasis  to  the 
design,  —  and  the  final  result  is  a  picture  in  \'itrified  enamel.'  Va-ses.  panels, 
bowls,  flat  pictures  several  ft.  sq.,  depicting  fowls,  animals,  land-  and  sea- 
scapes, flowers,  and  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  are  to  bo  found  in  thia 
uniquely  beautiful  work  in  an  almost  endless  scale  of  shades  and  tones.  Not 
a  few  of^the  motifs  are  the  most  famous  paintings  of  the  earl^  masters,  which 
are  copied  in  enamel  with  a  fidelity  to  the  originals  that  is  extraonlinary. 
In  reproducing  some  of  the  old  pictures,  the  clotaons  are  hidden  or  omitt4>(l, 
or  freely  used,  and  the  reproductions  are  so  minute  and  so  faithful  that  the 
particular  shades  of  antiquity  belonging  to  the  silk  or  paper  on  which  the 
picture  was  originally  painted  appear  on  the  copies.  The  intricate  and 
tedious  process  of  painting  the  enamels  on,  then  the  firing  and  polishing, 
can  be  seen  by  travelers  at  Mr.  Namikawn's  studio  (English  spoken)  at  K, 
Skintfemon-cho,  Nihonb<whi-ku,  T6ky5.  Here,  too.  are  made  many  of  the 
beautiful  gold-enameled  decorations  used  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov't. 

—  A  eloiMonrU  abop  is  Shippdua. 

XIV.  Ceramics.  ^/  ^'  ^ 

Ceramics  (Greek:  potters'  clay;  a  piece  of  pottery,  etc.) 
occupy  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  Japanese  art 
I  products,  and  the  pottery  industry  dates  from  remote,  pre- 
tustoric  times.  The  fictile  arts  appeal  strongly  to  the  moaern 
craftsmen  and  by  them  they  have  been  elevated  to  an  unusu- 
ally high  degree  of  artistic  excellence.  - 

The  first  pottery  which  history  takes  note  of  in  Japan  is  the  Kameoka- 
ware,  —  a  crude,  unglaxcd,  and  undecorat^nl  ware  supponed  to  be  the  rude 
artistic  expression  of  the  autochthons  of  the  country,  and  exhumed  in  con- 
■derable  (quantities  in  the  Kamtoka  region  of  N.  Japan.  The  forms  are  awk- 
ward, inchnins  to  spherical  sha(>es,  and  tlte  surface  decorations  of  the  best 
pieces  confined  to  elementary  diapers  of  straight  lines  or  curves,  scratched 
Ut  the  clay  when  soft  witli  a  pointed  tool.  CaiMain  Brinkley  points  out  the 
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Bigniteiit  ImI  that  the  ornamezitation  of  Mine  of  the  '  pilsrim-bottles  * 

(a  form  so  common  to  the  early  pottery  of  many  nations)  bears  no  reaem- 
blance  to  the  decorations  followed  in  China  and  Korea,  but  8Ch}D^ 
resembles  that  constantly  adopted  by  the  potters  of  Greece  and  Cyprus  in 
ancient  times.  '  This  close  affiliation  to  Apulian  and  Cypriote  decorations 
BUggests  an  interesting  range  of  speculation,  implying,  as  it  does,  a  pro- 
nounoed  raeial  dlstiiietioii  between  the  dolmen-buuding  Japanese  and  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  near-by  Asiatic  continent.'  The  early  jpottcrs  occupied 
a  very  low  plane  of  intelligence,  and  possessed  neither  artistic  ability  nor 
independent  creative  power.  They  were  apparently  unable  to  produce  any 
thing  more  complex  than  lightly  burned  terra-cotta  and  hard-bumed 
eathenware  similar  to  that  made  by  the  aboriginal  potters  of  the  S.W.  of 
the  U.S.  They  seem  to  have  understood  the  use  of  the  wheel  and  had  a  crude 
conception  or  decorative  effects,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  traulueid  porce- 
lain, and  were  not  able  to  apply  glase  to  their  wares.  Oddly  enough,  they 
appear  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  decorative  motives  which  are  i 
fo  intimately  asBoeiated  with  Chinese  applied  art  —  dragons,  phcBiuM  { 
tigers,  the  key-pattern,  the  fylfot,  ehiborate  diapers,  etc.  Unlike  the  history 
of  pottery-malang  in  Mexico  (where  the  art  attained  a  high  development  u  i 
long  as  it  remained  uninflueneed  bjr  foreign  ideas,  but  which  degenemted  | 
and  declined  after  the  Spanish  invaaion),  the  Mongoloid  intruders  in  Japan 
enriched  the  art  with  so  many  ideas  and  designa  tliat  its  influence  ia  now  fdt  | 
in  akaost  every  corner  of  the  world.  I 

When  oame  to  Japan  from  Korea  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent.,  be 
gave  such  an  impetus  to  pottery-making  that  many  native  antiquarians 
regard  him  as  the  founder  of  the  art  in  Japan.  '  His  figure  assum^  such 
historical  importaaoe  tliat  eveiything  antecedent  passed  out  of  view,  and  to 
this  day,  whenever  from  any  long-unexplored  place,  there  is  exhumed  a  sjx'ci- 
men  of  unsightly  and  time-stained  pottery,  it  is  unhesitatingly  christened 
**  Gydffi-vak%*"  (Oydgi-waxe).  Up  to  the  12th  cent,  the  production  of 
glazed  earthenware  was  limited,  and  the  finest  existing  pieces  dating  from 
the  years  preceding  were  manifestly  of  Chinese  (or  Korean)  origin.  About  ' 
1223  KcUd  Shirotmmim  (or  Kagemasa),  a  native  potter  (now  known  as  the 
fatiier  of  pottery  in  Japan)  who  had  achieved  some  local  distinction,  went 
to  China  to  study  the  development  of  the  art  in  the  Middle  Kingdom;  return- 
ing 6  yrs.  later  he  settled  at  Seto,  in  Owari  Province,  and  began  the  uroduc- 
of  a  ware  which  to-day  is  held  in  high  esteem.  The  workmanship  was 
superior  to  anything  that  had  hitherto  been  produced ;  the  paste  was  reddish- 
brown  clav,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  sihcious  particles,  and  the  i 
glase,  appiiiBd  with  no  mean  skill,  was  most  commonly  dark  brown  with  | 
occasional  streaks  or  patches  of  a  different  tint.  The  chief  productions  were 
tea-jars  of  various  shapes  and  sixes,  which,  having  been  from  the  very  first  i 
treasured  with  great  ears  their  fortunate  poeseaoors,  are  still  to  be  loaBd,  | 
but  are  held  at  fabulous  prices.  So  great  a  reputation  did  this  Toahiro-yaki 
(as  the  ware  was  commonlv  called)  enjoy,  and  such  prestige  did  its  appear- 
ance give  to  the  potters  of  Owari,  that  most  everything  which  preceded  it 
was  considered  unworthy,  and  the  name  Seta-mono  (Seto  goods  or  things) 
thenceforth  became  the  generic  term  for  all  ceramic  manufactures  in  JapaUv 
just  as  are  Talavera  in  Spain.  Delft  in  Holland,  and  China  in  Europe. 

There  is  now  scarcely  a  province  in  the  Empire  where  pottery,  falenoe, 
stoneware,  or  porcelain  is  not  produced;  most  of  the  products  are  attractive 
and  some  are  exceedingly  beiautiful.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  designated 
aooording  to  their  eharaeter,  but  their  origin,  as:  ScUsuma-ware,  Kutani- 
yaki;  Seto-mono;  Hizen-'ware,  Ky6to-\>>' are,  etc.  The  deaignations  Ishi-yaki 
for  hard-burned  resonant  porcelain  and  stoneware,  and  Tsuchi-yaki  for  softer 
earthenwares,  however,  are  known  and  accepted  everywhm*.  Pombun' 


*  The  word  Porcelain  is  derived  from  porcellana,  a  name  given  to  the 
ware  by  the  Portuguese  traders  under  the  belief  that  it  was  made  from  the 
fiision  of  eggshells  and  fish's  glue  and  scales  to  resemble  the  beautifully 
polished,  nacreous  surface  of  the  Venus-shell  {Cyprctcla)  —  the; curved  shape 
of  the  upper  surface  of  which  resembles  the  curve  of  a  pi^'s  back  {porcma, 
a  little  pig;  diminuttte  of  pomo;  fern,  fwreci).  A  poroelam  ilMp  is  TsimW- 
yakiya  (or  iSetomonoya;  or  Ziki^  etc.,  depending  upon  ths  ensi  of  wmn 
sold). 
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(which  WM  invented  by  the  Chincae)  stands  at  the  head  as  the  noblest  mem- 
bfr  of  the  family  of  ceramics,  and  large  quantities  are  made  and  exported 
to  different  parts  of  the  world.  As  a  book  would  be  neceaaary  to  cataloRue 
all  the  wares  now  made  in  Japan,  only  thosp  with  which  moat  travelers  are 
familiar,  and  with  which  they  usually  come  in  contact  when  in  Japan,  will 
be  mentioned  here.  Porcelainists  will  find  a  wealth  of  valuable  data,  supple- 
mented by  many  handsome  illustrations  in  Rein's  Induatrict  of  Japan,  and 
BrinkUy'a  Oriental  Series  (consult  the  Bibliography). 

(o)  The  Wares  of  KtOto  are  legion,  and  in  its  400  or  more 
kilns  the  sometime  Imperial  capital  produces  ordinary  pottery, 
faience,  and  porcelain  in  almost  endless  variety.  With  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Yokohama,  no  Japanese  city  contains 
porcelain  shops  that  are  such  a  sustained  delight  to  collectors 
and  where  such  varied  and  attractive  stocks  are  earned.  The 
district  lying  along  the  W.  flank  of  Higashi-yama,  from 
Kinkozaws  pottery  in  Awala  to  Kiyomizu-dera  and  beyond,  is 
studded  with  glowing  kilns  and  rows  of  porcelain  shops,  while 
hundreds  of  the  latter  are  scattered  throughout  the  broad  city. 
The  wares  are  usually  divided  into  four  cUisses:  liaku^yaki 
(p.  ccliv) ;  Awatoryaki,  Iwakura-yaki  (which  to  the  casual  eye 
is  almost  indbtinguishable  from    the  Aimla  ware),  and 
Kiyomizu-yaki.    Although  history  records  that  the  first 
Kyoto  potter,  Unrin^n  Yasuhito,  the  7th  son  of  the  Emperor 
Mmyd,  lived  and  worked  during  the  9th  cent.,  the  art  ac- 
quired but  Uttle  importance  before  the  16th  cent.,  when  the  Raku 
faience  inaugurated  by  the  Korean  Ameya  became  a  favorite 
ware  with  the  Kyoto  tea-clubs.  Distinctively  Japanese,  Raku- 
yaki  is  now  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  coarse 
and  somewhat  clumsy  ware  of  a  brittle  hght-colored  pdte  covered 
with  black  (the  staple  type),  yellow,  red,  white,  or  salmon  glaze 
easily  recognized  by  its  peculiarly  opaque,  waxy  appearance: 
and  sometimes  gilded,  but  more  often  curiously  speckled  and 
pitted  with  red.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  Japanese,  particu- 
larly that  made  at  KyOto  by  the  descendants  (in  the  13th  gen- 
eration) of  the  founder  (upon  whom  Hid^yoshi  conferr^xl  a 
gold  seal  bearing  the  symbol  Raku,  whence  the  trademark). 

Nomura  Seiauke,  who  with  his  wares  is  known  to  posterity 
as  Ninseij  and  who  (in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.),  after 
learning  the  valuable  secrets  of  the  old  Hizon  workshops  at 
ArUa,  produced  the  first  vitrifiable  enameled  ware  in  Kyoto,  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  industry  in  the  old  metropolis. 
His  first  productions  were  potted  in  the  district  of  Oymiro.ni  a 
kiln  called  Otoxva.  whence  the  term  Omuro-yaki,  by  which  the 
early  pieces  are  imown.  Later  he  worked  at  factories  called 
Awaia,  Itvakura,  and  Mizoro.  On  the  slope  of  Otoxva-yama, 
which  is  now  crowned  bv  the  Kiyomizu  temple,  is  the  cele- 
brated Kiyomizurzaka,  which  soon  after  Ninsei's  time  became, 
and  has  remained,  a  center  for  the  manufacture  of  ceramics. 
Awata  where  the  Kinkozan  potteries  are  located,  is  about  i  M. 
to  the  N.;  Mizoro  is  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  this,  and  Iwakura  2\ 
M.  N.  of  Mizoro.  The  remarkably  rapid  development  of  the 
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KySto  faience  during  tlie  latter  half  of  the  17th  cent,  is  lorgdy 
due  to  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  Ninsei.  'In  his  hands  it  be- 
came an  object  of  nre  beauty.  The  surface  of  choioe  specimens 
of  111  liandiwork  conveys  the  impreasion  of  being  (?overed  with 
very  line  net  ting,  rather  than  witha  tracery  of  in tersectii^ lines. 
Its  appearance  18  ap4ly  de8crib«d  by  the  Chinese  terra  "  nehr-roe  ! 
crackle  *'  His  monochrome  glazes  are  scarcely  less  remarkable,  j 
He  produced  many  charming  tints,  and  his  skill  as  a  modeler 
WMScarcdylesatluai  his  mastery  of  mechanical  details.  There  is  | 
no  name  more  renowned  in  the  cat  alogue  of  Japanese  ceramists,  | 
and  none  has  been  more  extensively  counterfeited.'  Genuine 
specimens  of  NinsetHyaki  ore  extremdy  rare,  and  when  they  do  . 
ooxneinto  the  market,  native  collectors  stand  ready  to  pay  muf  h  ; 
more  for  them  than  the  usual  run  of  foreign  travelers  would. 

(b)  SATBtntA-WARB,  a  beaatifuUy  decorated  crackled  ware,  i 
remarkable  for  its  soft  mellow  tint  and  its  rich  gold  and  enamel  ' 
ornamentations,  known  to  most  collectors  as  the  most  valu<  ' 
able  Uileaoe  in  E.  is  now  often  referred  to  as  Atoata-yahi, 
from  ihe  similarity  of  the  wares  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  some  of  the  finest  work  is  produced  at  the  extensive 
pottery  of  SiAei  Kinkmum,  in  the  AuNito  district,  at  KyOto. 
T;  iiii  [  1  duction  in  Japan  is  associated  with  the  expedition 
to  Korea  of  Shinumi  Yoakikisaf  Daimyo  of  Satsuma,  who, 
on  his  return  to  his  own  country  in  1596,  br6ught  with  lum  a 
number  of  Korean  potters,  gave  them  the  rank  of  satnurai,  and 
settled  them  in  Kagoshima  (in  iSatsimia  Province)  and  at  other 
places.  Tlw  first  generation  of  these  immigrants  manufactured 
only  Raku-yaki  (see  p,  ccliii.)  In  due  time  Ky5to  took  the  lead 
in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  to  most  Westerners  as 
Satsmnarware,  and  after  J^omtim  Ninsei  applied  its  deoorsr 
tivc  charact(^r  to  it  u  became  the  principal  wnrc  of  Kyoto. 
Several  ^reat  names  in  the  annals  of  the  hctiie  arts  were  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  this  Ware  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  and  several  decorative  Styles  were  introduced 
and  carried  to  remarkable  perfection  and  refinement.  The 
record  of  the  present  manufacturers  oommenora  with  Kagi^ 
Tok'i'::r;nn,  who  began  work  at  Aivata  in  1693.  *It  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Kagiya  Moheij  the  3d  generation,  that  the  family 
atsquired  a  wide  reputation.  This  artist  succeeded  to  his 
fath  er's  business,  and  in  1756  he  had  so  distinguished  himself 
aa  to  be  appointed  potter  to  the  Tokumim  Court  in  Yedo.  In 
connection  with  this  honor  he  received  the  name  of  Kinkozan,^ 
which  he  thenceforth  stamped  upon  his  best  pieces,  and  which 
was  similarly  used  by  his  successors.  The  manufactures  of  the 

1  The  EnrxOSAlf  Vwam  with  its  77  kilns  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beet 
plMM  for  tiie  tiaTder  intsnatod  in  tiw  subject  to  study  the  prooeM  ot  nuui* 
uCaetttfeaoddMonitioo.  Tt»atawTO(mBi^ogfyABp^ea)eontam^mip^ 
coUeoti<9i  of  modem  wares  and  M  fov  juuimt  ■pewmoM  of  iat«B$  to  oirti» 
quarimps.  TIm  clay  employed  making  the  win  oomeo  bom  gtaggf«H> 
inOatiFroriBoe. 

*  *  *         .  re* 
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present  representative  of  the  family  have  earned  numerous 
medals  and  certificates  at  exhibitions  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Kagiya  family  carried  the  enameled  decoration  of  Kyoto 
faience  to  its  highest  point  of  richness  and  brilliancy.  Prior  to 
their  time  the  AuxUa  glaze  had  been  of  a  somewhat  cold,  hard 
character,  but  in  their  hands  its  color  changed  from  grayish 
white  to  light  buff,  and  it  assumed  an  aspect  of  great  delicacv 
and  softness.  To  this  warm,  creamy  ground  a  wealth  of  gold,, 
red,  green,  and  blue  enamels  was  applied,  the  result  being 
indescribably  rich  and  mellow.' 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  similar  Japanese  ware  excels  the 
present-day  Satsuma  or  Aimla-yaki  in  decorative  excellence. 
Many  of  the  finest  pieces  vie  with  the  old  Satamna-ware  in 
delicacy  of  tone,  and  the  mazy,  crackled  surface,  coupled  with 
the  wonderful  enamel  effects  secured  by  the  pure  gold  and 
royal  purple  enrichments,  appeal  so  strongly  to  porcelainista 
that  few  if  any  collections  of  importance  lack  one  or  more 
examples  of  what  might  be  termed  Japan's  most  national  ware. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  despite*  the  great 
number  of  pieces  of  so-called  genuine  old  Satsuma  sold  each 
year  in  Japan,  very  few  Western  collections  contain  representa- 
tive specimens.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  not  more  than  a 
dozen  pieces  of  legitimate  old  Satsuma  have  come  into  the 
market  during  the  last  20  yrs.,  and  that  more  than  half  of  these 
have  been  bought  in  by  native  collectors  at  absurdly  high 
prices.  Few  travelers,  for  instance,  can  distinguish  the  finest 
Aipaia-yaki,  or  even  Iwakura-yaki,  from  real  Satsuma.  The 
ivory-like,  lustrous  glaze,  and  the  almost  microscopic  crackle  of 
the  early  pieces  are  reproduced  with  extraordinary  fidelity  in 
the  modem  ware,  as  is  the  same  red,  green,  purple,  gold,  black, 
yellow,  and  Prussian  blue  in  the  dccoratWns.  Should  the  prac- 
ticed eye  fail  to  differentiate  the  old  from  the  new,  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  know  that  to  the  average  Occidental,  many  of  the 
modern  pieces  are  more  beautiful  than  the  earher  ones.  Cap- 
tain Brinkley  says  that  all  the  choice  pieces  potted  prior  to  ISGS 
are  small  or  of  medium  size,  and  that  consequently  all  the  largo 
imposing  examples  included  in  many  Western  colh^ctions  aro 
of  modem  manufacture.  As  a  rule  the  best  pieces  show  a  pdte 
with  a  grain  almost  as  hard  as  porcelain  biscuit,  while  the 
imitations,  albeit  they  may  bear  chaste  and  beautiful  liecora- 
tions,  are  usually  made  of  a  chalky,  porous  pdU.  In  the  latter 
the  crackle  (which  is  produced  intentionally),  instejul  of  being 
fine  and  hairlike,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  fissures  —  and 
in  this  it  resembles  the  older  Chmese  craqueli  faience.  The 
Japanese  call  this  crackled  clay  ware  Hibi-yaki^  and  they 
employ  in  its  manufacture  a  glaze  of  feldspar  with  leached 
wood  ashes,  which  assimilate  with  the  glazing  material,  making 
it  more  easily  fusible. 

Usually  there  is  a  noteworthy  difference  in  the  Satsuma 
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montifBotuied  Iot  export  and  that  for  the  home  marint. 
Japanese  oonnoisseurs  will  not  buy  the  foimer,  and  the 
traveler  will  generally  get  better  value  for  his  money  in  buying 
8Uoh  pieces  as  carry  ornamentation  hked  by  the  natives.  One 
will  generally  find,  in  examining  an  object  painted  for  the 
foreic^n  mfirket,  that  however  much  labor  haf!  been  bestowe<^ 
on  the  body  of  the  piece,  the  less  prominent  portions  are  pome- 
what  defective,  and  whereas  lustt^rle.ss  pif^ments  predominate 
on  certain  of  the  modem  examples,  the  decoration  of  the  old 
and  of  the  finest  work  consists  of  pure,  jewel-like  enamels.  So 
much  of  this  decoration  is  so  exquisitely  fine  and  complicated 
that  it  has  to  be  done  with  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  and 
casual  buyers  neither  see  nor  look  for  imperfections.  The  more 
faitricate  the  decoration,  the  greater  the  accuracy  of  execi^km, 
and  the  more  skillful  the  use  <tf  the  proper  enamels,  the  hi||her 
is  the  ^rice  demanded  for  a  piece.  'Evidences  of  a^e  in  a  peoe 
of  Satsuma-ware  are  of  all  things  the  most  deceptive,  ana  any 
piece  which  has  the  cracks  filled  with  what  at  first  blush  mi^t 
suggest  the  accumulated  dust  of  years  should  be  rejected. 
Trituration  with  dirt,  steepinpc  in  strong  infusions  of  tea,  e?qxh 
sure  to  the  fumes  of  damp  incense,  boiling  in  decoctions  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  are  methods  not  unusually  em- 
ployed by  untrustworthy  dealers.  In  some  districts,  notably 
m  Owari,  counterfeit  Satsuma  is  made  openly,  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  fraud  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  any  plan  to  make 
the  deception  more  complete.  Medicated  and  begrimed  speci- 
mens of  this  ware  are  successfully  palmed  off  on  unsuspecting 
foreigners  to  Ian  incredible  ext^t,  and  wiU  fmbably  continue 
to  find  purohaseis  so  long  as  men  aro  sanguine  enou^  to  fancy 
that  the  long-since  depleted  ciirio-niaiket  stIU  contains  trea- 
sures accessible  to  themselves  alone,  and  so  Ions  as  the  dis- 
figitfements  of  age  and  the  blemishes  of  wear  find  people  who 
r^ard  them  as  beauties.  The  decoration  of  some  of  these 
pieces  is  so  coarse  that  it  does  not  assort  ill  with  patches  of 
grime  and  stains  of  lye  added  to  simulate  antiquity.'  {BnnkXey.) 

(c)  The  Kiyomizu-Wabe,  under  which  term  wares  other 
than  those  produced  at  Awata^  Iwaknra,  and  Mizoro  are 
classed,  comprises  many  beautiful  examples  of  ceramic  art. 
The  first  recorded  potter  of  Kiyonuzu  fa'fence  was  Seibei 
Yahyo,  vs  lio  established  himself  at  Gojo-zaka  about  1690,  and 
whose  pottery  was  moved  to  the  Kiyoinizxi  district  between 
1781  and  17^.  Here,  at  a  later  date,  the  first  porcelain  ever 
produced  in  Kyoto  was  made*  The  scores  of  kilns,  which  now 
stud  the  district,  produce  such  a  variety  of  waxes  that  a  book 
would  be  needed  to  catalogue  them.  Here  the  travder  will 
find  attractive  blue-and-white  pCNDcelains  in  an  infinity  of 
shapes;  lovely  celadon  ware;  pieces  with  beautiful  aubei^gjnsi 
turquoise,  ydlow,  coral^  and  other  glazes;  innumerable  con- 
ceits of  shape  and  vaneties  of  faSence,  and  <tf  glaaed  and 
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Afiifal  by  Sas.  Ships  of  oertain  of  the  Hoes  doek  altrngSMie  Uw  New  Gas- 

toras  Quay  (consult  the  accompanying  plan,  H,  5) ;  others  anchor  in  the  inner 
harbor,  about  1  M.  from  the  Customs  Pier  (or  the  English  Hatoba),  on 
which  they  land  passengers  free.  Thoee  which  stop  a  week  or  more  to  unload 
freight  cargoes  often  tie  up  at  the  pier  —  the  accommodations  at  which  are 
limited.  Quarantine  oflScers  board  ships  before  they  can  enter  the  harbor, 
to  give  them  pratique.  Asiatics  and  steerage  pas^ngers  are  more  carefully 
incpeeted  than  others.  Launches  from  the  most  pronainent  hotels,  and 
(trustworthy)  English-speaking  runners  meet  incoming  ships  to  take  charge 
of  passengers'  luggage,  transfer  it  to  the  custom-house,  pass  it  (usually  more 
liromptly  and  iaanaotorily  than  the  traveler  can  in  person),  and  deliyer  It 
(in  about  2  hrs.)  at  the  hotel  (customary  efaarge  for  the  inclusive  service  ¥2; 
more  when  there  are  many  trunks).  Messrs.  Helm  Bros  (p.  7)  will  attend 
to  the  passing  and  detivering  of  luggage  to  residence  or  rly.  station,  and  to 
the  storing,  bonding,  packing,  and  shipping  of  baggage  or  merchandise.  The 
Customs  Examination  (room  near  the  landing)  is  rapid,  courteous,  and 
lenient  (see  p.  xxi v) .  Each  piece  of  baggage  must  be  chalked  by  an  inspector 
before  it  can  pass  the  outer  gate. 

Polyglot  couriers  from  tourist- and  shipping-agencies;  respreaentatives  of 
ahope;  Chinese  tailors,  money-changers,  etc.,  me^t  arriving  travelers  to 
fOMit  tiieir  patronage.  It  ia  usually  wise  to  defer  purchases  until  one  is  sore 
of  the  reputation  of  the  merchants  and  of  the  goods  they  offer.  The  petty 
tradesmen  who  display  their  wares  (usually  low  grade)  on  the  ship's  deck 
while  in  port  ask  more  than  they  expect  to  receive;  better  goods  can  usually 
be  bought  for  less  money  at  the  reputable  shops  on  shore.  Belated  travelers 
who  employ  sampans  {kobune  —  *  baby  ship  ')  from  the  ship  to  shore  should 
strike  a  bargain  (25  sen  per  person  is  ample)  with  the  boatman  isendo)  be- 
hn  embarking  (not  recommended  at  night  or  in  stormy  weather).  In  all 
cases  the  hotel  launch  is  preferable.  Strangers  will  wish  to  remember  that 
the  French  Haioba  (Pi.  F,  4)  is  not  used  as  a  landing-place  by  sea-going  ships 
or  paesengers^tbereirom.  Storm  signals  are  displas^  here,  and  from  it  the 
noon  signal-gun  is  fired.  Hotel  Omnibuses  sometirnrs  wiiit  near  the  entrance 
to  the  pier,  but  the  distance  to  the  chief  hotels  is  so  short  that  jinrikis  (see 
bcAow)  are  usually  employed.  Tram-ears  do  not  run  near  them.  —  On  step- 
ping ashore  the  traveler  finds  the  Foreign  Settlement  with  its  counting- 
nouses,  hotels,  shops,  etc.,  at  the  left;  the  Japanese  Town  (straight  ahead 
from  the  New  Customs  Quay)  and  the  Yokohama  Rly.  Station  (li  M.  from 
the  Grand  HUel;  beyond  the  extreme  end  of  Honeko^&n^  aeroas  the  oaaal, 
PL  J,  3)  at  the  rig^t. 

JInrikis  (p.  Ixzxviii)  tKke  the  place  oL  cabs  and  are  stationed  in  many 
pi^ls  of  the  city.  As  certain  of  the  men  mshonestly  charge  strangers  absurd 
prices  (oftentimes  ¥1  or  ¥1.50  from  the  landing-place  to  the  hotel)  one  should 
not  ask  the  price,  but  should  contrive  to  hand  over  the  correct  fare.  The 
betel  manager  wul  arbitrate  eomplaints.  Overcharging  should  be  resisted. 
TIm  correct  fare  from  the  landing-stage  to  the  Grand  Hotel  or  the  Plea,santon 
1816  9en;  to  the  Oriental  Palace,  the  Hotel  Belmont,  or  the  Club  Hotel,  10 
MW;  Yokohama  Station,  20  sen  (5  sen  more  from  the  New  Customs  Quay  to 
the  hotelBt  and  5  sen  less  to  the  rly.  station) ;  hand-luggage  included.  Same 
prK»  for  a  jinriki  filled  with  baggage.  The  customary  fee  for  a  run  anywhere 
m  the  Foreign  Settlement  between  the  boundaries  formed  by  the  Creek,  the 
Band,  afid  SatsumanshO  (consult  the  plan)  is  10  sen:  from  the  OnmdHoiel  to 
HonchS-  or  Benten-d5ri,  15  sen;  to  the  rly.  station,  20-30  sen.  From  any 
point  in  the  Settlement  to  the  top  of  the  BluffKPl-  F,  4),  15-20  sen,  with  5  sen 
eMi  for  the  pushonan.  To  the  far  end  of  the  Bluff,  26  sen.  Race-course,  40" 
SOsen.  Fares  arc  rising  steadily,  and  where  the  men  are  not  held  in  check  by 
municipal  regulations  their  demands  are  frequently  unreasonable.  While  the 
fofiowing  schedule  (apt  to  change) ,  by  time,  is  accepted  in  Yokohama,  It  is 
pnideBt  to  reach  an  understanding  with  the  jinriki-man  before  employing 
him.  For  a  run  of  less  than  5  minutes,  10  sen;  over  5  and  up  to  15  min.,20 
sen:  up  to  i  hr.,  dOtm;  1  hr.,  aO-50  sen;  for  the  2d  hr.,  20  sen;  i  day,  ¥1 ;  1  day. 
VavWrn.       A  eM  man  add  alMQt  86%  to  the  loiwtes;  in  tawl 
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weather  and  after  10  p.m.,  50%  extra.  Special  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  country  trips. 

Motor  Cars  (comp.  p.  Ixxxvi)  are  on  hire  at  the  hotels  and  Raraf^es;  th«pre»- 
ent  rate  is  ¥5  per  hr.  with  a  mininum  charRe  of  ¥15.  Many  delMchtful  tripi 
are  possible  from  Yokohama;  the  roads  range  from  good  to  excellent,  sod 
beguiling  views  of  mta.  and  sea  add  charm.  Consult  the  hotel  manager  (or 
particulars. 

Carnages  (baatia)  can  be  hired  at  one  of  the  several  livery  stables;  sio^ 
victoria  for  1-2  pers.  between  the  steamer  landing,  or  rly.  station,  and  bot«l, 
¥2;  3-4  pers.  ¥4;  i  day,  ¥4;  1  day,  ¥6.  Double  victoria,  ¥6-8,  coupi, 
¥7-10;  landau,  ¥8-12. 

Tramways  traverse  the  city  and  connect  it  with  T5kyd  at  the  E.  and  with 
various  shore  towns  at  the  S.  W.  They  afford  the  economical  traveler  a  cheap 
and  speedy  method  of  seeing  the  native  city  and  its  environs. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxix).  The  chief  Yokohama  hotels  are  under  Americ&a. 
French,  or  English  management,  with  cosmopolitan  cooking  noted  for  its 
excellence.  Those  near  the  sea  afford  beguiling  views.  The  best  rooms  an 
apt  to  be  occupied  during  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  should  be  spoken  for 
well  in  advance.  All  are  within  a  few  min.  walk  of  the  nerve-center  of  the 
port;  within  10-15  of  the  Japanese  city;  5-10  of  the  steamer  landing;  and  20 
min.  of  the  rly.  station. 

*Grand  Hotel,  Ltd.,  18-20  Bund  (PI.  F,  4):  Tel.  ad.,  'Grand';  steam- 
launch,  '  Tourist.'  American  .management  ana  plan.  A  far-famed  rendei- 
vous  for  round-the-world  travelers.  Excellent  cuisine;  broad  glassed-in 
verandas  overlooking  the  sea  (exquisite  views).  Orchestra  during  dinner: 
information  bureau;  flower-garden;  afternoon  tea;  entrance  from  the  Bund 
or  from  Water  8t.  Popular  with  all  classes;  recommended.  The  dances,  ban- 
quets, concerts,  etc.,  given  in  the  spacious  dining-room  are  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  the  social  hfe  of  the  port.  Single  rooms  from  ¥7  to  ¥12 a  day;  double 
rooms,  ¥14  to  ¥18;  with  bath.  ¥18  for  1  pers. ;  ¥22  for  2.  Suites  (bedroom, 
parior.  and  private  bath).  ¥18  to  ¥22  for  1  pers.,  ¥22  to  ¥25  for  2.  Where 
more  than  2  pers.  occupy  a  suite  an  additional  charge  of  ¥5  a  day  is  made 
for  each  additional  occupant  up  to  4.  Ten  i>erceat  discount  for  a  stay  ol  a 
month  or  more.  No  extras. 

*Oriental  Palace  Hotel.  11  Bund  (PI.  F,  4);  Tel.  ad.,  '  Oriental ';  steam- 
launch,  '  Mascotte.'  A  sumptuously  furnished  establishment  with  a  wide 
reputation  for  its  cuisine;  French  management;  English  spoken;  facing  the 
sea  with  broad  views.  Entrance  from  Water  St.  and  from  Odawara-chd. 
Much  frequented  by  titled  Continentals  and  others;  highly  spoken  of;  re- 
commended. —  Rates  from  ¥7  and  upward,  accoi'din^  to  location  of  room; 
special  terms  by  the  week  or  month.  Suitea-de-tuxe  with  sitting-room,  bath, 
and  private  veranda.  Garage;  information  bureau;  afternoon  tea;  no  extras. 

Both  of  the  foregoing  hotels  are  ranked  by  travelers  as  among  the  beet  E. 
of  Cairo.  Omnibus  to  or  from  the  rly.  station,  ¥1 ;  baggage  to  or  from  cus- 
tom-house or  steamer,  25  sen  each  for  small  pieces;  50  sen  each  for  trunks. 

Leas  Imposing  but  central,  convenient,  and  comfortable  hotels  are:  — 

The  Hotei  Belmont,  80  Main  St.  (PI.  G,  4);  Tel.  ad.,  '  Hotel  Belmont.'  A 
good,  clean,  quiet,  comfortable  family  hotel  under  American  management, 
near  the  sea.  Good  food;  summer  garden;  airy  rooms;  modern  throughout. 
Rates  from  ¥5  and  upward,  Am.  pi.,  a  dav;  reduction  for  2  pers.  in  one  room. 
Popular  with  American  naval' officers  and  their  families,  commercial  travel- 
ers, and  economically  disposed  tourists.  Low  terms  for  a  long  stay.  Recom- 
mended. 

Club  Hotel.  Ltd..  5  Bund  (PI.  G,  4).  adjacent  to  the  Yokohama  United 
Club;  Tel.  ad.,  'Club  Hotel';  overlooking  the  sea.  with  beautiful  views. 
Quiet,  comfortable  unpretentious;  English-American  management  and 
good  cooking.  The  best  room»face  the  Bund.  Rates  from  ¥5  a  day  and  up- 
ward. Am.  pi. ;  room  and  board  for  2  pers.  in  1  room,  from  ¥225  a  month. 
Special  reduction  for  a  long  stay.  IJKed  by  Canadians,  Australians,  sod 
officers  in  His  British  Majesty's  service.  Recommended. 

Hotel  Pleasanton,  adjoining  the  Grand  Hotel;  Tel.  ad.,  '  Pleasanton.' 
Room  and  board  from  to  and  upward.  Comfortable.  Modern.  American 
manajjcment  and  plan.  Well  spoken  of. 

While  certain  of  the  other  hotels  no  doubt  offer  fair  aocommodatioo*.  the 
above  list  will  perhaps  fill  the  average  traveler's  requirements.  It  ahoukl  b« 
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Japanese  than  the  £D|^Uah  of  Chaucer  does  from  modem 
£mdiah. 

The  Genji  Monogatari,  a  famous  novel  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  claaaieal 
Japanese  of  the  Heian  period,  was  written  by  a  woman,  Murasaki  ('pur- 
ple *)  Shikibu,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  been  completed  in  a.d.  ltX)4.  Legend 
usociatea  it  and  its  composer  with  the  Temple  of  Ishi-i^wta,  at  the  S.  end 
of  Lake  Biwa,  where  the  chamber  in  which  the  book  ia  supposed  to  have 
.  been  written,  along  with  the  ink-slab,  are  shown.  The  gist  of  the  54  books 
(with  4234  pages)  has  been  translated  into  English  by  several  authoiSt 
but  since  it  treat-a  merely  of  life  and  society  in  Kyoto  during  that  rem<Vbe 
Miiod,  foreigners  hnd  it  of  little  interest.  The  Makura  Zdahh  or  'PiUoir 
obetches,'  of  8ei  SKdnagon,  whieh  the  Japanese  aaeoeiate  with  the  <7«n/i 
iionogatari,  and  consider  equally  excellent,  was  written  about  the  wame 
time,  and  also  by  a  lady  of  rank.  The  style  of  this  work  afterwards  became 
popular  in  Japan  under  the  name  ZuihtUu  or  *  following  the  pen.'  Albeit 
enthusiastic  Japanologists  purport  to  find  much  of  interest  in  the  dreary 
biographies,  classical  romances,  Buddhist  diaries,  and  miscellaneous  literary 
compositions  of  the  early  writers.  Fro/.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  perhaps 
the  greatest  authority  on  such  matters,  savs:  *  What  Japanese*  Imrature 
most  lacks  is  genius,  thought,  logical  gra^p,  depth,  breadth,  and  manysided- 
ness.  It  has  occasional  graces,  and  is  full  of  incidental  scientific  interest.' 
That  not  »  few  Japanese  eioel  as  8tor3^-writen  ia  shown  by  the  fottowing 
narratives.  — 

Tba  Fisher-boy:  'Fourteen  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago,  the  fisher- 
boy  UroMhima  Tard  left  the  shore  of  Suminoye  in  his  boat.  nSommer  days 

were  then  as  now,  —  all  drowsy  and  tender  blue,  with  only  some  light,  pure 
white  clouds  hanging  over  the  mirror  of  the  sea.  Then,  too,  were  the  hills 
the  same,  —  far  blue  soft  shapes  melting  into  the  blue  sky.  And  the  winds 
were  lasy.  And  presentl^^  the  boy,  also  lazy,  let  his  boat  drift  as  he  fished. 
It  was  a  queer  boat,  unpainted  and  rudderless,  of  a  shape  you  probably  never 
saw.  But  still,  after  fourteen  hundred  years,  there  are  such  boats  to  be  seen 
in  front  of  the  ancient  fiahing-hamlets  of  tiie  ooast  of  the  Sea  of  Japckn. 

'  After  long  waiting,  Urashima  caught  something,  and  drew  it  up  to  him. 
But  he  found  it  was  only  a  tortoise.  Now  a  tortoise  is  sacred  to  the  Dragon 
God  of  the  8ea,  and  the  period  of  its  natural  life  is  a  thousand  —  some  say 
ten  thousand  —  years.  So  that  to  kill  it  is  very  wrong.  The  boy  gently 
unfastened  the  creature  from  his  line,  and  set  it  free,  with  a  prayer  to  the  gods. 
But  he  cp*«<^''  nothing  more.  And  the  day  was  very  warm ;  and  ssa  and  air 
•ndallth  ^ere  very,  very  silent.  And  a  great  drowsiness  grew  upon  hiBi« 
•^and  he  a.  »>t  in  his  drifting  boat. 

'  Then  out  of  the  dreaming  of  the  sea  rose  up  a  beau^ul  girl.  —  just  aS 
you  oan  see  her  in  Profeasor  Chamberiain's  **  Uraahima,'^  —  robed  in  crim- 
son and  blue,  with  long  black  hair  flowing  down  her  back  even  to  her  feet, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  prince's  daughter  fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  Gliding 
over  the  waters  she  came,  sof  tlv  as  air;  and  die  stood  above  the  sleeping  boy 
in  the  boat,  and  woke  him  with  a  li^ht  touch,  and  said:  —  "Do  not  be  suf^ 
piised.  My  father,  the  Dragon  Kmg  of  the  Sea,  sent  me  to  you,  because 
of  your  kind  heart.  For  to-dav  you  set  free  a  tortoise.  And  now  we  will  go 
to  my  father's  palace  in  the  island  whore  suminor  never  dies;  and  I  will  DO 
your  flower-wife  if  you  wish;  and  we  shall  live  there  happily  forever." 

'  And  Urcuhima  wondered  more  and  more  as  he  looked  upon  her ;  for  she 
was  more  beautiful  than  any  human  being,  and  he  could  not  but  love  her. 
Then  she  took  one  oar  and  he  took  another,  and  they  rowed  away  together  — 
just  as  you  may  still  see,  off  the  far  western  coast,  wife  and  husband  rowing 
tOMllflr,  when  tha  Ibhing-boats  flit  into  the  evening  gold.  Thoy  rowed  away 
tmUy  and  swiftly  over  the  silent  blue  water  down  into  the  south,  —  till  they 
came  to  the  isLuid  where  summer  never  dies,  —  and  to  the  palace  of  the 
Dragon  King  of  the  Sea. 

*  [Here  the  text  of  the  little  book  suddenly  shrinks  away  as  you  read,  and 
fsint  blue  rippUngs  flood  the  pi^;  and  beyond  them  in  a  fairy  horison  you 
ean  see  the  long  low  soft  shore  of  the  island,  and  peaked  roofs  raising  through 
eveKToen  foliage  —  the  roofs  of  the  Sea  God's  palace  —  like  the  palaoaoi 
1^  Mikado  Yuriaku  foiirteen  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago.} 

'  Tiiare  straoge  servitors  came  to  receive  them  in  robes  of  oeremony 
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creatures  of  the  Sea,  who  paid  erecting  to  Urashima  as  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Dragon  King.  So  the  Sea  God's  daughter  became  the  bride  of  Uraahima; 
aud  It  was  a  bridal  of  wondrous  splendour;  and  in  the  Dragon  Palace  ther* 
was  great  rejoicing. 

*  And  each  day  for  Urashima  there  were  new  wonders  and  new  pleasures: 
wonders  of  the  deepest  deep  brought  up  by  the  servants  of  the  Ocean  God; 

—  pleasures  of  that  enchanted  land  where  summer  never  dies.  And  so  three 
years  paascd.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the  fisher-boy  felt  always  a 
heaviness  at  his  heart  when  he  thought  of  his  parents  waiting  alone.  So  that 
at  last  he  prayed  his  bride  to  let  him  go  home  for  a  httle  while  only,  just  to 
say  one  word  to  bis  father  and  mother,  —  after  which  he  would  hasten  back 
to  her. 

'  At  these  words  she  began  to  weep;  and  for  a  lon^  time  she  continued  to 
weep  silently.  Then  she  said  to  him:  "  Since  you  wish  to  go,  of  course  you 
must  go.  I  fear  vour  going  very  much;  I  fear  we  shall  never  sec  each  other 
again.  But  I  will  give  you  a  little  box  to  take  with  you.  It  will  help  you  to 
come  back  to  mc  if  you  will  do  what  I  tell  you.  Do  not  open  it.  Above  all 
things,  do  not  open  it,  —  no  matter  what  may  happen!  Because,  if  you  open 
it,  you  will  never  be  able  to  come  back,  and  you  will  never  see  me  again." 
Then  she  gave  him  a  little  lacquered  box  tied  about  with  a  silken  cord.  [And 
that  box  can  be  seen  unto  this  day  in  the  temple  of  Kanaoawa,  by  the  sea- 
shore; and  the  priests  there  also  keep  Uraahima  Tar6'»  fishing-line,  and  some 
strange  jewels  which  he  brought  back  with  him  from  the  realm  of  the 
Dragon  King.] 

'  But  Urashima  comforted  his  bride,  and  promised  her  never,  never  to 
open  the  box  —  never  even  to  loosen  the  silken  string.  Then  he  passed  away 
through  the  summer  light  over  the  ever-sleeping  sea;  —  and  the  shape  of  the 
island  where  summer  never  dies  faded  behind  him  like  a  dream;  —  and  he 
aaw  again  before  him  the  blue  mountains  of  Japan,  sharpening  in  the  white 
glow  of  the  northern  horizon. 

'Again  at  last  he  glided  into  his  native  bay;  —  again  he  stood  upon  its 
beach.  But  aa  he  looked,  there  came  upon  him  a  great  bewilderment,  —  a 
weird  doubt.  For  the  place  was  at  once  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same.  The 
cottage  of  his  father  had  disappeared.  There  was  a  village;  but  the  shapes  of 
the  houses  were  all  strange,  and  the  trees  were  strange,  and  the  fields,  and 
even  the  faces  of  the  people.  Nearly  all  remembered  landmarks  were  gone; 

—  the  Shinto  temple  appeared  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  a  n£w  place;  the  woods 
had  vanished  from  the  neighboring  slopes.  Only  the  voic«  of  the  little  stream 
flowing  through  the  settlement,  and  the  forms  of  the  ipi  '^♦•-'•ja^iiOlOgy.* 
the  same.  All  else  was  unfamiliar  and  new.  In  vain  \jq  B.C.  660 
dweUing  of  his  parents;  and  the  fisherfolk  stared  wondf.':  ffmnJ  :*  i_J 
could  not  remember  having  ever  seen  any  of  those  fa  Ii.  pKJOpleu 

'There  came  along  a  very  old  man,  leaning  on  ;ilK  IH  COinraunitieS 
asked  him  the  way  to  the  house  of  the  Urashima  fp  n  of  the  island  the 
looked  quite  astonished,  and  made  him  repeat  tlr  ^.u-  Tn1o.«J  o  a 
and  then  cried  ouU —"  Urashima  Taro!  >  inland  bea  tO 

you  do  not  know  the  story?  Uraahima  Tarfi'  tnc  tirst  Capital  at 
hundred  years  since  he  was  drowned,  and  n  of   fighting  are  Buid  tO 

memory  in  the  graveyard.    The  graves  of  *U^^   >  . 

yard, -the  oltfgraveyard  which  is  not  n,  T^^^  ^iien  peopled 

Taro  !  How  can  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  ask  to  their  present  habitat 
old  man  hobbled  on,  laughing  at  the  simpU, 

'  But  Uraahima  went  to  the  village  grave,,  ,   ,  .  , 

was  not  used  any  more,  —  and  there  he  foui  satiafactonlv 
tombstone  of  his  father  and  his  mother  and  hi  ".'Jpr  t°eni  desceindant* /ones 
of  many  others  he  had  known.  So  old  they  w.  ^'ITiat  it  was 

very  hard  to  read  the  names  upon  them.  Th  \p'^.|^°'^w  nimsclf  the  >'ictim 
of  some  strange  illusion,  and  he  took  his  way  ,  ^  to  the  beach,  —  always 
carrying  in  his  hand  the  box,  the  gift  of  the  S  i  God's  daughter.  But  what 
was  this  illusion?  And  what  could  be  in  that  box?  Or  might  not  that  which 
was  in  the  box  be  the  cause  of  the  illusion?  Doubt  mastered  faith.  Recklessly 
he  broke  the  promise  to  bis  beloved ;  he  loosened  the  silken  cord ;  —  be  opened 
the  box! 

'  Instantly,  without  any  sound,  there  burst  from  it  a  white  cold  •pectraJ 
vapor  that  roee  in  air  like  a  summer  cloud,  and  began  to  drift  sway  quickly 
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into  the  south,  over  the  silent  sea.  There  was  nothing  elsfe  in  the  box.  And 
Uraahima  then  knew  that  he  had  destroyed  hia  own  happiness,  —  and  that 
he  could  never  again  return  to  hia  beloved,  the  daughter  of  the  Ocean  King. 
So  that  he  wept  and  cried  out  bitu-rly  in  hia  despair.  Yet  for  a  moment  only. 
In  another,  he  himself  was  changHd.  An  icy  chill  shot  through  all  hiH  blood; 
—  hia  teeth  fell  out;  his  face  shriveled;  hia  hair  turned  white  as  snow;  his 
limba  withered;  his  strength  ebbed;  ho  sank  down  tifeless  on  the  sand, 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  four  hundred  winters. 

'  Now  in  the  official  annals  of  the  Emperors  it  is  written :  "  that  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Mikado  Yuriaku,  the  boy  Uraahima  of  Midmnoye, 
in  the  district  of  Yoaa,  in  the  province  of  Tango,  a  descendant  of  the 
divinity  Shimanemi,  went  to  Elysium  in  a  fishing-boat."  After  this  there 
is  no  more  news  of  Urathima  during  the  reign  of  thirty-one  emperors  and 
empresses  —  that  is,  from  the  fifth  until  the  ninth  century.  And  then  the 
annnis  announce  that  "  in  the  second  year  of  Tenchiyd,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Mikado  Go-Jumoa,  the  boy  Uraahima  returned,  and  presently  departed 
a^ain,  none  knew  whither."  '  ^Frora  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese. 
Tmnacribed  by  La/eadia  Heam,  in  Out  of  the  East.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston.  1899.) 

The  Fountain  of  Youth:  *  Long,  long  a^o  there  lived  somewhere  among  the 
mountains  a  poor  wood-cutter  and  his  wife.  They  were  very  old,  and  had  no 
children.  Every  day  the  husband  went  alone  to  tne  forest  to  cut  wood,  while 
the  wife  sat  weaving  at  home.  One  day  the  old  man  went  farther  into  the 
forest  than  was  his  custom,  to  seek  a  certain  kind  of  wood;  and  he  suddenly 
found  himself  at  the  edge  of  a  little  spring  he  had  never  seen  before.  The 
water  was  strangely  clear  and  cold,  and  he  was  thirsty;  for  the  day  was  hot, 
and  he  had  been  working  hard.  So  he  doffed  hia  great  straw  hat,  knelt  down, 
and  took  a  long  drink.  That  water  seemed  to  refresh  him  in  a  moat  extra- 
ordinaiy  way.  Then  he  caught  ijight  of  his  face  in  the  spring,  and  started 
back.  It  was  certainly  his  own  face,  but  not  at  all  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  see  it  in  the  old  mirror  at  home.  It  was  the  face  of  a  very  young  man!  Ho 
could  not  beUeve  his  eyes.  He  put  up  both  hands  to  his  head,  which  had 
been  quite  bald  only  a  moment  before.  It  was  covered  with  thick  black  hair. 
And  his  face  had  become  smooth  as  a  boy's;  every  wrinkiewas  gone.  At  the 
same  moment  he  discovered  himself  full  of  new^-jtT^gt]E'.  lie  stared  in 
astonishment  at  the  limbs  that  had  been  so  long  wilheW3T}y  age;  they  were 
now  shapely  and  hard  with  deitso  young  muscle.  Unknowingly  he  bad  drunk 
came  uri'^iwtain  of  Youth;  and  that  draui^iht  had  transformed  him. 
survival  in  a  raci^  high  and  shouted  for  joy ;  then  he  ran  home  faster  than 
savages,  incapable  o?  -e  in  his  life.  When  he  entered  his  house  his  wife  was 
more  and  more  vivid  she  took  him  for  a  stranger;  and  when  he  told  her  the 
Japanese.'  ( Bri«A;fej/.>,it  once  believe  him.  But  afu-r  a  long  time  he  was  able 
The  name  0  Yamato  b  young  man  she  now  .saw  before  her  was  really  her 
Jimmu  Tenno  when  he'^^r  where  the  spring  was,  and  asketl  her  to  go  there 
in  A.D.  670  to  Sihon,  or  M"  "  You  have  become  so  handsome  and  so  young 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Ji-pur.»^,,love  an  old  woman;  —  so  I  must  drink  some  of 
be  called  Nihoneae,  or  NippOi,  *  will  never  do  for  both  of  us  to  be  away  from 
lar,  a  man  or  a  person  is  called-  you  wait  here  while  I  go."  And  she  ran  to 

ind  the  .spring  and  knelt  down,  and  began  to 

rrri  ^  ~,zAA\a  rtf        ftth  f»  -  that  Water  was!  She  drank  and  drank  and 

The  middle  ot  tne  otn  c       ^  ^^.^  ^^.^       husband  waited  for 

primitive  Mongol  noruep  ^  ^  her  come  back  changixl  into  a  pretty 
islands  cemented  into  ^..mo  back  at  all.  He  got  anxious,  shut  up  the 
hoak-^oA  natinn  instructi*^'"-  When  he  reached  the  spring,  he  could  not 
■MhCT^  nation,  instrucu^.^^  returning  when  he  heard  a  litUe  waU  in  ,  . 
the  high  gralid  lK'.tP  a  niUSC<  Hc  searched  there  and  discovered  his  wife'-' 
clothes  and  a  ba 
old  woman  had 

herself  far  back  -  ,    -     ......     -  •    i   j    i  u-     •  j 

infancy.  He  took  up  the  child  in  his  arms^  It  looked  a  ^"^'J}}'J''^'J^  trnxions'  spnr  .  mqs  'sno.xuu  ir  ffDxrons'  spnf  ;  ,r 
denns  way.   He  earned  it  home.  —  murmuring  to  it,  -  thinking  stnins,^,,^^^^         „   „         poJJu«M.i.jiaiiK«i  lufo  9  « 


B  old!  . 
she  had 


euoixflii  Jt  anxious, 
qe  9e  spring,  1; 
1  e  Iniiyd  oe  heard  a  little  t  oI 
9vof)eib  U  discovered  his  sit 
o  sdiaom  i  months  old!  Fi 
ds  ;(n9.tB-aters;  she  had  bj 
B  :Bj9')n.9('CL8:  spc  pffq  pi 


melancholy  thoufchts 
The  Bronze  Mirror 


Long  ago,  at  a  place  called  Afalsuyama.in  the  prov-'  V'^^P^"^  putiynq  ...  ..t  pn-p^uq  Mffjiju 


inpo  of  Echiao  there  lived  a  young  samurai  husband  and  wife  whose  names  husband  waitiaw  bnjjdRud  Tier  husband  waitia 
h«Lve  been  auite  forgotten.  They  had  a  Utile  daughter.  Once  the  husband  "8.*^         »   «  o^n'  bosnidrhanged  into  a  a 
"  ^  xious,  shut  ■  luda  .euoLxao  Jt  anxious,  shut  ' 

ig.  he  coLuon  sd  .saiiqe  9e  spring,  he  coiuo; 
!  a  little  T  gljjil  u  hiijori  oe  heard  a  little  »  al 
  ^kered  his  ftiil  l>0TJv<)-)t!ih  H  di-'J<'<)vered  his  sit 
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went  to  Yedo,  -^probably  as  &  lelaiiier  la  the  tftin  of  tlie  Lotdaof  Eehiga 

On  his  return  he  brought  presents  from  the  capital,  —  sweet  cakes  and  a  doll 
lor  the  little  girl  (at  least  so  the  artist  tells  us} ,  and  for  his  wife  a  mirror 

.  of  silvered  bronse.  To  the  young  mother  that  mirror  seemed  aveiy  wooderfnl 
thing;  for  it  was  the  first  mirror  ever  brought  to  Matmyama,  She  did  not 
understand  the  use  of  it,  and  innocently  asked  whose  was  the  pretty  smiling 
face  she  saw  inside  it.  When  her  husband  answered  her,  laughing.  Why,  it 
is  your  own  face!  How  foolish  you  ml  sbe  was  ashamed  to  ask  any  man 
questions,  but  hastened  to  put  the  present  away,  still  thinking  it  to  be  a  very 
mysterious  thing.  And  she  kept  it  hidden  many  years,  —  the  original  stoiy 
does  not  say  why.  Perhaps  for  the  sample  reason  that  in  all  countries  lov« 
makes eren  the  most  triflinR  gift  too  hiacred  to  be  shown.  But  in  the  time  of 
her  last  sickness  she  gave.the  mirror  to  her  daughter,  saying,  "After  I  am 
dead  you  must  lode  Into  tbis  mirror  every  morning  and  evening,  and  you  wis 
see  me.  Do  not  grieve."  Then  she  died.  And  the  girl  thereafter  looked  into 
the  mirror  every  morning  and  evening,  and  did  not  know  that  the  face  in  the 
mirror  was  her  own  shadow,  —  but  thought  it  to  be  that  of  her  dead  mother, 
whom  she  much  resembled.  So  she  would  talk  to  the  shadow,  having  the  sen- 
sation, or,  as  the  Japanese  original  more  tenderly  says,  "  having  the  heart 
of  meeting  her  mother  "  day  by  da^;  and  she  prized  the  mirror  above  all 
things.  At  last  bsr  father  notieed  this  conduct,  and  thought  it  strange,  and 

.asked  her  the  reason  of  it,  whereupon  she  told  him  all.  *'  Then,"  says  the  old 
Japanese  narrator,  "  he  thinking  it  to  be  a  very  piteous  thing*  his  eyes  grew 
daik with telus.'"  {LafoadieBwn.) 

XVI.  Historical  Sketch. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Japanese  history  as  banning 

with  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Iware-Hiko-no-Mikoto 
(known  canonical!}^  as  Jimmu  Tenno,  or  *  Emperor  of  Divine 
Valor  0,  who  is  said  to  have  heim  5th  in  descent  from 
ArnaterasU'O-Mi-Kami  (Sun-Goddess,  or  'Heaven-Illumi- 
nating Great  August  Deity  0;  to  have  reigned  from  b.c.  660 
to  585;  to  have  founded  the  present  line  of  mikados,  and  to 
have  lived  127  yrs.  Before  his  time  was  the  Age  of  Mythology.* 
The  Japanese  believe  that  immediately  prior  to  B.C.  660. 
Jimmu  and  his  followers  invaded  KyutM  and  found  it  peoplea 
by  mixed  races  organised  into  trib^  dwelling  in  commmnties 
ruled  by  headmen.  After  taking  possessbn  of  the  island  the 
heaven-sent  eonquerors  advanced  across  the  Inland  Sea  to 
Naniwa  (now  09aka\^  and  established  the  first  capital  at 
KaMwabaraf  near  Kara.  Centuries  of  fighting  are  said  to 
have  been  necessary  to  subdue  the  Ainu^  who  then  peopled 
the  Main  Ishoidy  and  to  drive  them^  to  their  present  habitat 
in  Yezo.  * 

The  riddle  of  the  origin  of  the  Jnpftnese  ^as  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained  and  may  never  be  solved.  Soino  con  uder  them  descendants  from 
the  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel;  others  ide^itify  thtm  with  Turano-AIki* 
cans  who  traveled  E.  through  Egypt,  China,  and  Korea;  still  others  recoc* 
nize  in  them  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel;  whi^  there  are  not  lackimt  tboM 
wiio  MMPd  them  as  Malasran  coloniste,  or  of  Tliitar-Moiisoliaa  etoek  tnm 
CentnlAflift.  AU  agree  that  they  are  not  a  pure  race,  as  they  present  eairilf 

^  The  hest  explanation  of  Japanese  mythology  will  be  found  in  the  ancient 

books  Kojiki  and  Nihongi  (which  might  be  termed  the  Japanese  Biblee), 
translations  from  which  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Chamberlain  (outUne 
sketch  in  Things  Japanese ^  p.  223),  BrinkUy^  Aston^  Gri^a^Rein,  andothm* 

^  to  whom  the  atunent  Is  rsfetred. 
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distiiiguiabable  types.  '  The  Japanese  plebeian  has  a  robust  and  heavily 
bawd  physique,  a  daik  akin,  prominent  cheek-bonea,  a  large  mouth,  a  flat 

nose,  fuU,  straight  eyes  without  a  suspicion  oT  a  slant,  and  :i  roceding  fore- 
head. The  patrician  type  is  symmetricaliy  and  delicately  built;  his  com- 
plexion varies  from  yellow  to  almost  pure  white;  his  eyes  are  narrow,  set 
obliauelv  to  the  nose;  the  eyelids  heavy;  the  eyebrows  lofty;  the  mouth 
small;  the  face  oval;  the  nose  aquiline;  the  hand  remarkably  small  and 
supple.  These  two  radically  distinct  types  have  been  diHtinguished  by  the 
Japanese  themselves  ever  flinoe  any  method  of  veeofding  such  distinctions 
existed.  There  has  been  no  evolution  in  this  matter.  Tlie  tlipory  which 
seems  to  fit  the  facts  best  is  that  the  Japanese  are  compouuded  of  two  ele- 
DMntB  from  Oratral  and  Southern  Asia,  and  that  they  received  their  patri- 
cian type  from  the  former,  their  plebeian  from  the  latter.  The  Asiatic  colo- 
nists arrived  vi&  Korea.  But  they  were  neither  Korean  nor  Chinese.  That 
nems  certain,  though  the  evidence  which  proves  it  cannot  be  detailed  here. 
Chinese  and  Koreans  came  from  time  to  time  in  later  ages ;  came  occasion- 
ally in  great  numbers,  and  were  absorbed  into  the. Japanese  race,  leaving 
OD  it  some  faint  trace  of  the  amalgamation. 

*  The  early  annals  mention  several  tides  of  immigrants  and  a  raoe  of  semi- 
barbarous  autochthons  who,  like  the  ancient  Athenians  and  some  other 
Greeks,  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  originally  from  the  soil  on  which  they 
lived.  These  so-called  aboriginals  were  perhaps  composed  of  two  swarms  oif 
colonists,  both  coming  from  Siberia,  though  their  advents  were  separated 
by  a  long  interval.  The  first,  archssologically  indicated  by  pit-dwelUngs 
•nd  sbdK4noinHis  still  extant,  wete  the  Koro-polxfuru,  or  "  cave-men." 
They  are  beheved  to  be  represented  to-day  by  the  inhabitants  of  Saghalien, 
the  Kuriles  and  S.  Kamchatka.  The  second  were  the  .4tnu,  a  fiat-faced, 
heavy-jawed,  hirsute  people,  who  completely  drove  out  their  predecessors 
and  toMt  possession  of  the  land*  The  Ainu  of  that  period  had  much  in  com- 
mon with  animals.  They  burrowed  in  the  ground  for  shelter;  they  recognized 
no  distinction  of  sex  in  apparel  or  of  consanguinity  in  intercourse ;  they  clad 
thumaelves  in  skins;  they  resorted  to  savagely  cruel  forms  of  punishment; 
th^ practiced  cannibalism;  they  used  stone  implements;  and,  imceasingly, 
resisting  the  civiU^ed  immigrants  who  subsequently  reached  the  islands, 
they  were  driven  K.  by  degrees,  and  finally  pushed  across  the  Tsugaru 
Strait  into  the  i.sland  of  Yezo.  That  long  struggle,  and  the  disasters  and 
sufferings  it  entailed,  radically  changed  the  nature  of  the  Ainu.  They  be- 
came timid,  gentle,  submissive  folk;  lost  most  of  the  faculties  essential  to 
survival  in  a  racial  contest,  and  dwindled  to  a  mere  remnant  of  semi* 
savages,  incapable  of  progress,  indifferent  to  improvement,  and  presenting  a 
more  and  more  vivid  contrast  to  the  energetic,  intelligent,  and  ambitious 
Japanese.*  (BrinkUy.) 

The  name  0  Yamato,  or  'Land  of  the  Mountains,'  given  to  the  islands  by 
Jimmu  Ter^nd  when  he  conouered  them,  is  beUeved  to  have  been  changed 
in  A  670 to  tfihon,  or  Dai  Nippon  C  Great  Japan ')  —  seemingly  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Ji-pun,  or  *  Land  of  the  Sunrise.'  The  people  prefer  to 
be  called  Nihoneae,  or  Nipponese,  rather  than  Japanese,  and  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, a  man  or  a  person  is  called  Nihon-jin,  and  the  language  Nihon-i/o, 

The  middle  of  the  6th  cent.  a.d.  found  the  descendants  of  the 
primitive  Mongol  hordes,  who  long  before  had  invaded  the 
islands,  cemented  into  a  comparatively  strong  and  partly 
civilized  nation,  instructed  in  agriculture  and  many  crude  but 
useful  arts;  with  a  nascent  mentality;  a  fairly  complex  social 
organization;  and  a  ruling  class  at  once  brave,  warlike,  indus- 
trious, and  peculiarly  fitted  to  receive  the  tincture  of  higher 
civilization  which  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  552 
hnraght  to  them.  The  invasion  of  this^  Indian  creed  marked 
W  of  the  most  transcendental  epoohs  in  the  eairly  history  of 
wnmst,  laid  Its  influenees  still  pulse  stEongly  through  the  life 
Of  Ito'SBkiM*  TliB  gov't  waa  lemodeled  on  the  Qunese 
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centralized  bureaucratic  plan,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
country  passed  from  a  relatively  rude  condition  to  a  state  of 
civilization.  Henceforth  the  history  of  Japan  (which  for  ages 
had  been  ruled  practically  by  powerful  clans  that  had  usurped 
the  authority  of  the  mikados)  is  di\'ided  into  epochs,  ana  ia 
virtually  that  of  four  great  families,  the  Fujiwara,  Taira, 
Minamoto,  and  the  Tokugavm.  The  first  governed  through  the 
emperor;  the  other  three  may  be  said  to  have  governed  in  spite 
of  him.  The  former  based  their  power  on  matrimonial  alliances 
with  the  Throne;  the  other  three  based  theirs  on  the  possession 
of  armed  strength  which  the  Throne  had  not  sufficient  power 
to  control.  The  progenitors  of  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto 
were  sons  of  emperors  who  reigned  during  the  opening  yeara 
of  the  9th  cent.  The  Tokugatm  were  a  branch  of  the  Minamoto. 

The  Nara  Epoch  (710-784)  derives  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Empress  Gemmei  (who  succeeded  M ommu 
Tenno)  transferred  the  Imperial  Court  to  the  district  of  So-no- 
kami  (Yamato  Province)  and  there  had  a  town  built  which 
was  called  Nara  no  Miyako.  The  palace  was  called  Ueijd 
('Castle  of  Peace'),  a  name  often  given  to  the  epoch.  (Con- 
trary to  established  custom,  Gemmei's  successors  awelt  in  the 
Bame  place  and  Nara  thus  remained  the  Imperial  capital  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  seven  consecutive  sovereigns,  —  or  until 
Kwammu  transferred  his  seat  of  gov't  to  Kyoto  (in  784).  The 
74  yrs.  of  the  Nara  period  were  marked  by  extraordinary  zeal 
in  the  promotion  of  Buddhism ;  seven  of  the  finest  temples  in 
Japan  were  erected,  and  among  the  multitude  of  idols  cast  was 
the  gigantic  Daibulau  described  in  Rte.  34. 

In  712  the  Empress  Gemmei  ordered  Hieda-no-Are  (a  man  of  such  prodi- 
gioufl  memory  that  he  could  repeat  all  the  traditions  he  had  ever  heard  ver- 
batim!) to  conjpile  a  hiatory  of  Japan,  and  thus  the  Kojiki,  or  '  Record  of 
Ancient  Matter^,'  was  written.  In  720  another  work,  the  ffihongi,  or 
'  Chronicles  of  Nihon,'  was  completed.  Both  begin  with  the  fabulous  account 
of  the  separation  of  heaven  and  earth;  and  end,  the  former  with  the  reign 
of  the  Empress  Suiko  (a.d.  628);  the  latter  with  that  of  the  Empress  Jitd 
(697).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  books  (which  are  merely  collections  of 
isolated  traditions)  were  the  first  records  of  magnitude  written  in  the  new 
(Chinese;  comp.  p.  cxxvi)  language,  and  that  the  period  covered  ranges  from 
about  B.C.  660  to  a.d.  697,  will  lead  most  persons  seriously  to  doubt  the  credi- 
lability  of  the  work,  and  to  conclude  that  Japanese  history  prior  to  the  Nara 
Epoch  rests  upon  an  insecure  foundation.  —  The  third  main  history  of 
Japan,  from  the  early  times  down  ttirough  the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  Nihon 
Guaishi  ('  External  History  '),  concludecT in  1827. 

The  Heian  (or  Kyoto)  Epoch,  which  lasted  from  the  end  of 
the  8th  to  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent.,  was  one  of  the  most 
pictiu'esque  periods  of  the  nation's  life;  during  it  the  native 
civilization  assumed  many  of  the  exterior  features  admired  by 
foreigners  in  modem  times.  By  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent, 
the  Fujiwara  were  in  control  of  affairs,  and  the  mikados  were 
little  better  than  figureheads;  but  some  of  the  rulers  were 
strong  and  the  country  advanced.  Buddhism,  which  is  thought 
to  have  had  an  unwholesome  effect  during  the  period,  grew  in 
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influence,  and  spread  gradually  over  the  entire  land.  In  time 
it  aided  materially  in  niodifying  the  Japanese  chiiracter. 
Hitherto  the  people  had  been  hardy,  fierce,  and  militant^  but 
by  de^ees  the  rude  warriors  came  under  the  sof tening  mflu- 
eiioe  m  the  endless  codes  of  Chinese  cmmonsr  and  etiqaette: 
of  the  aentiineiital  literature  and  its  enervating  effects;  and 
me  'groduaUj  tianslormed,  first  into  votaries  of  pleasuiei 
thm  into  profligiites,  and  finally  into  peaedmiBts.' 

The  MnjTABY  Epoch  lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
to  the  nuddls  of  the  19th  cent.  It  is  also  imown  as  the  K a- 
UAKURA  Efoge  (and  as  the  ago  of  military  feudalism),  from 
the  droomstance  that  Minamota  YoritomOf  3d  son  of  Yoshir 
iomOf  the  first  Minamoto  shogun,  and  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated figures  of  the  first  18  centuries  of  Jfipanese  historj'', 
inaugurated  an  entire  change  of  polity,  eslnblishcd  a  military 
gov't  at  Kamakura,  300  M.  from  Kyoto,  and  there  exercined 
the  administrative  functions;  leaving  the  Imperial  Court 
nothing  except  the  power  of  inventing  officials  and  conduct- 
ing cererrioiiie^.  The  change  was  national  and  decisive.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new  era  for  Japan,  one 
that  lasted  for  nearly  7  centuries;  and  theauthorit:^,  no  lonoer 
in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  was  wielded  by  his  powemd 
lieutenant-general,  the  ahogun.  In  many  ways  thb  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  different  epochs  of  Japanese  history,  for 
it  producea  the  picturesque  shdgunf^  the  daimyd^^  the aamwrai 
or  two-swc»ded  meni  the  roniriy*  or  wave-men,  and  the  restless 
horde  of  moss-trooping  swashbuckling  free-lances  who  went 
up  and  down  the  land  and  were  such  ])icturo8que  foaturo^^  of 
It.  Also  because  tlie  (^pocii  finally  merged  into  our  own  time 
and  produced  the  inoderu  Japan. 

The  period  wl^n  feudaliam  and  military  deflpotism  came  openly  to  the 
froDt,  as  well  as  the  bloody  years  which  followed,  were  tiying  ones  for  the 
proletariat.  The  governmental  system  (borrowed  from  the  Chinese),  with 
Its  elaborate  Court  etiquette  and  its  army  of  offifiiils,  luid  (MitUvcd  itself. 
Where  once  Court  intrigue  decided  everything,  the  sword  was  now  the 
Mrtoehrtio  Mbiter,  while  toe  Mikado  was  but  a  ahadoiw  in  the  baokgvound  of 


*  IKlOgim  (pron.  Hhong'-uhn),  from  sho,  '  general  ';  gun,  '  urmy/  means 
'eommander-m-chief.'  Sei~i-Tai  Shogun,  or  '  Groat  Barbarian-subduing 
Gf'nrral,'  is  derived  from  sei,  to  'subject,'  i,  'strangers'  (or  barbarians), 
and  tot, '  creat.'  This  title,  taken  by  the  Shdgun  in  dealinga  with  foreigners, 
htm  been  frequently  corrupted  by  Anglo-Saxons  into  Tycoon  (or  Taikun 
'great  army  ').  All  generals  were  called  Shdffiin.  A  cnrnmander  of  3  regi- 
ments was  Tai'Shdgtm,  or  generalissimo;  aiid  a  Yice-Commaoder.  Fuku- 
Skdifun, 

•  DaimyS  (pron.  dime-yo),  lit.,  'great,  name,'  is  derived  from  MyTuhn,  or 
'substitutes,'  sent  originally  from  Kytjto  to  govern  unruly  provinces.  As 
they  grew  in  power  and  became  militarv  agrarian  aristocrats  or  feudal  lords 
h  >ldiag  lieh  fiefi,  they  ealled  themselves  DairmiyH  ('great  substitutes'). 
Their  vassal or  retaiTierg  were  called  Samurai  (pron.  aam'-iye)  —  a  general 
aame  ^  a  narrow  sense)  for  the  niihtary  class. 

AJmbIb  were  Mmurni  who  believed  themselves  charged  with  amiasifm  to 
improve  political  conditionn,  ami  who  refrained  from  joining  the  service  of 
any  fief.  Their  Atevance  was  against  every  one,  and  they  were  ready  uaU" 
ally  to  take  vi^     wdisl  agAlntt  all  and  sundry  for  a  oompensation* 
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political  events.  For  5  centuries  titanic  conflicts  for  the  posaesnon  of  the 
actual  power  continued,  and  they  devastated  the  country  in  an  appalling 
manner;  the  bumble  peasant  paid  the  reckoning  with  ravaged  fields,  with 
poverty,  and  with  the  ashes  of  bis  homestead. 

Go-Sanjo  Tenno,  7l8t  Mikado  (1069-72),  made  a  strenu- 
ous efifort  to  reform  the  abuses  of  the  administration,  and  in 
so  doing  he  dealt  the  Fujiwara  autocracy  its  first  serious  blow; 
this  was  followed  by  the  pious  Shirakaiva  Tenno,  the  72d 
Mikado  (1073-86),  who,  at  the  age  of  33,  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son  Horikaiva,  then  9  yrs.  old,  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  organized  his  own  court  and  continued  to 
govern  the  country.  From  this  circumstance  he  is  known  as 
the  first  *  cloistered  emperor.'  By  this  time  the  Buddhist 
monastciries,  especially  those  of  Hiei-zan,  had  developed  such 
power  that  they  re|X'atedly  bade  defiance  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  gov't.  The  corruption  and  arrogance  of  the 
priests  reached  such  a  point  that  they  not  only  had  recourse 
to  anna  in  their  controversies  with  other  monasteries  and 
sects,  but  even  marched,  well  armed,  into  the  capital,  in  order 
to  force  governmental  attention  to  their  demands. 

Toba  Tenno,  74th  Mikado  (1108-23),  saw  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  the  once  powerful  F  ujiwara  family ;  it  had  now  but 
a  shadow  of  influence  at  Court  and  none  at  all  in  the  provinces. 
But  the  authority  of  the  Mikado  at  this  period  was  little 
better;  a  native  historian  has  compared  it  to  'an  empty  cash- 
box,  of  which  the  Fvjiwara  carried  the  key.'  Toba's  improvi- 
dence and  prodigality  so  encouraged  the  Taira  and  the  Min- 
amoto  that  soon  the  military  power,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Court  and  the  priests,  was  in  their  hands  in  toler- 
ably equal  proportions.  Toba  forbade  the  samurai  in  several 
provinces  to  make  themselves  vassals  of  either  of  these  pow- 
erful clans,  but  it  was  a  struggle  with  the  wind.  The  feudal 
system  had  gradually  so  developed  and  strengthened  itself 
that  such  authority  as  was  represented  at  Kyoto  could  no 
longer  impress  itself  upon  it.  The  great  aim  of  the  feudal 
lords  was  now  to  l)ecome  independent  of  Imperial  protwtion. 
and  with  this  in  view  they  secured  rich  domains  and  offerca 
their  growing  power  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Taira  or  Minamolo. 

Soon  the  impending  storm  burst  over  the  heads  of  the  ruling 

houses  and  their  army  of  officials,  and  a  bitter  conflict  raged 

between  the  two  great  clans.  They  attacked  each  other  with 

all  the  suppressed  bitterness,  all  the  vindictive  furj',  of  men  who 

believed  that  their  cherished  rights  were  endangered;  the  priic 

was  a  rich  one,  for  it  comprised  a  vast  empire  and  the  destiny 

of  an  entire  nation. 

In  Japanese  history  this  great  succession  dispute  bears  the  name  of  Genpei- 
kaamn,  or  Clempei  War,  from  Gen,  or  Genji,  '  source,'  the  Chinese  reDderiof 
of  the  Japanese  Minamoio;  aad  Hei,  or  Pei,  or  lleika  (the  Chinese) ,  '  peace,' 
the  equivalent  of  the  Japanese  Taira.  Kasaen  means  conflict,  or  duel. 
'  The  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  of  the  Red  and  White  Rose*, 
and  other  remarkable  civil  wars,  appear  short  compared  with  thia  bitter  feud. 
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flfllM  Japanese  Middle  Ages,  which  lasted  for  ouitaiiefl.  With  ih«ir  hifCofaiw 
which  is  familiar  to  almost  every  Japanese,  are  associated  reminiscences  of 
the  greatest  disorders,  the  most  exciting  events,  and  the  bloodiest  conflicts 
that  ever  occurred  in  Japan.  Besides  the  display  of  great  courage  mid  a  really 
admirable  heroism,  the  basest  conceivable  means,  such  as  emuking,  long- 
prepared  revenge  and  assaaeination^  were  not  dMtf>ised  as  meeni  to  dastroy 
s  dangercnis  rival  or  hated  opponent.  So  many  of  the  JIf incNN^ 
guiahed  themselves  by  Rreat  Draver>'  that  thia^  strugKle  for  suprenUM^  iti 
feudal  power  haa  b^D  desoribed  in  numerous  historical  novels/ 

The  first  decisive  viotory  in  the  long  struggle  fell  to  the  Taira^ 
who  maintained  their  supremacy  under  thcleadership  of  Taira 
Kit  fomori  (1118^1),  a  man  (bom  of  a  Court  concubine)  of  splcn- 
dia  course  and  audacity  (one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the 
early  Taira  leaders)^  but  brutal,  murderous,  and  lacking  in 
originality  and  political  insight.  By  following  the  pernicious 
Fujixvara  method  of  placing  minors  on  the  throne  (puppets  that 
were  like  wax  in  the  hands  of  a  shrewd  and  schemmg  man), 
by  such  barbarous  methods  as  burning  temples,  levying  taxes 
on  Shinto  shrines;  by  bringing  his  mailed  hand  down  with 
relentless  foroe  on  the  BudcDBst  priests,  and  by  expressing  his 
determinalaon  to  kill  his  hated  nvals  tne  Minaumto  (whom  h^ 
exterminated  whenever  he  oo^d  frnd  them)»  he  aroused  the 
fear  and  hatred  of  so  many  that  he  thus  prepaied  the  way  for 
22  yrs.  of  almost  constant  warfare,  which  resulted  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Taira,  This  was  momentous  in  that  it  marked 
the  definite  establishment  of  a  long  period  of  military  domina^ 
tion  and  the  rise  to  supremacy  of  the  formidable  Minamoto 
under  the  guidance  of  Miiuunoto  YoritomOy  who  became  the 
most  jx3werful  chieftain  in  the  land  and  was  so  recognized 
under  the  title  of  shogun.   Then  was  inaugurateil  the  dual 
system  of  gov't  which  lasted  down  to  1868  —  'the  Mikado 
supreme  in  name,  but  powerless  and  dwelling  in  a  gilded  cap- 
tivity at  the  old  capital,  Kyoto;  the  shdgun.  with  his  great 
feiidatoriesy  his  armed  retainers,  and  his  well-nUed  excheqaer, 
rufinff  Uie  wbxAe  mpbe  from  wb  new  capital  in  E.  Japan  — 
fiist  Kamakura,  then  Yedo/ 

Coincident  with  this  period,  Marco  Polo,  while  detained  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  at  Genoa,  wrote  (about  1298)  his  Oriental  Travels,  and  first  gave  to  the 
E»uropean  world  an  account  of  the  tales  he  had  heard  at  the  Court  of  Kublai 
Khan  about  Zipangu.  Historians  agree  that  his  mention  of  Huch  vast  wealth 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  influencing  of  his  countryman,  Christopher 
Columbus,  to  seek  the  source  of  this  treasure.  'Zipangu  [my a  Polo\  ia  an 
iahyul  in  the  E.  ooean,  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  1500  li  (500  M.) 
from  tfae  mainjand  or  ooatt  of  Manji  (a  region  of  China).    It  is  of  consider* 
able  nae;  its  inhabitants  have  fair  complexioos,  arc  well  made,  and  are 
civilised  in  their  manners.  Their  religion  is  the  worship  of  idols.  They  are 
independent  of  every  foreign  power,  and  are  govefDed  only  by  their  own 
kings.   They  have  gold  in  the  greatest  abundance,  its  sources  being  inex- 
haustible; but  as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  its  being  exported,  few  iner- 
ehanta  viait  the  country,  nor  is  it  frequented  by  much  shipping  from  other 
parta^  *IV>  this  eiroumstuoa  we  are  to  attribute  the  extraordinary  richness 
fli  the  sovereign's  palace,  according  to  what  we  are  told  b^  those  who  have 
aoeese  to  tl^e  place.  The  entire  roof  is  covered  with  a  plating  of  gold,  in  the 
mm  maf"*^  as  we  cover  houses,  or,  more  woperly*  obtvuies,  with  lead. 
ST fllSiw^  ^halban  of  the  same  pNeious  metal;  many  ef  the  apar^ 
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meiits  hsvttf  tmaXL  tabiM  of  pure  gold,  considerably  thick:  and  the  windows, 
also,  have  golden  ornaments.  So  vast,  indeed,  are  the  riches  of  tbepabM 
that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  them.' 

The  HoJO  Era  —  sometimes  called  the  age  of  the  Shadow- 
shOguns — was  ushered  in  \v\ih  the  13th  cent.,  at  which  time 
the  course  of  Japanese  history  is  seen  to  be  divided  and  flow- 
ing in  two  streams.  There  were  now  two  capitals,  Kyoto  and 
Kamakura,  and  two  centers  of  authority;  one,  the  lawful  but 
overawed  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  court;  the  other,  the 
military  vassal,  and  a  gov't  based  on  the  power  of  arms.  But 
throughout  the  centuries  the  prestige  of  the  Mikado's  person 
never  dedined;  the  foimtam  of  ajuthority,  therefore,  was  in 
Kyoto,  the  ultima^ie  seat  of  power  in  the  ancient  coqatif uiUon. 
Coincident  with  the  decline  of  the  Hqjo  power,  and  when'ttufl 
great  family  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  there  awelt  at  Kyoto 
GorlMgo  Ten/K^,  96th  Mikado  (1319-38),  who,^  despite  his  , 
weakness  for  women  and  his  love  of  display,  gneved  at  the 
unworthy  part  played  by  the  long  dynasty  of  emperors,  and 
studied  plans  for  recovering  some  of  their  vanished  prestige. 
Declaring  war  against  the  Kamakura  Shikken  he  was  defeated 
and  banished  to  the  island  of  Oki,  whence  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  early  in  1333.  Soon  a  number  of  strong  men  enrolled 
themselves  in  his  cause,  and  while  Ashikaga  Takauji  waa 
battling  for  the  possession  of  Kyoto  (wliich  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hdjd)f  Nitta  Yoshisada  was  wresting  Kamakura  from 
the  Shikken.  Tbus  began  the  rivalry  wMdi  lasted  for  nearly 
60  yrs.  between  the  S.  dynasty,  represented  by  Cfo-Daigo 
Tennd,  at  the  S.  ol  Kyoto,  and  the  N.  dypasty.  supported 
by  the  Ashikaga.  With  the  fall  of  the  Hojo  ended  the  age 
of  ^  PuppetHshoguns,  by  which  is  understood  the  period 
between  the  shQgunate  of  the  Minamata  and  that  of  the 
Ashikaga,  or  from  1219  to  1334. 

The  AsHiKAOA.  Period  (of  the  Militaiy  Epoch),  which 

extended  from  1338  to  1573,  which  gave  Japan  15  shdgunB 
(the  first,  Ashikaga  Takauji,  1305-58),  is  another  highly  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  period  of  the  nation's  life.  The  rise  of 
the  great  Oda  Nobunaga;  the  discovery  of  Japan  by  the 
Portuguese;  the  introduction  of  firearms  and  Jesuitism;  the 
arrival  of  the  Dutch;  famine,  earthquakes,  internecine  war, 
and  many  other  stirring  events  were  features  of  it.  The  intes- 
tine conflicts  which  now  broke  out  again  over  the  country, 
thereby  producing  the  most  wretched  state  of  affairs  Japan 
had  ever  known,  liave,  probably  by  analog  with  the  long 
English  war  of  tlie  succession,  under  the  two  Roses,  been  callea 
the  War  of  the  Chiysanthemum,  because  the  chryaarUhemwn 
indicum  is  in  some  measure  the  symbol  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
Imperial  authority.  Takauji  soon  became  the  central  figure 
of  the  greatest  political  disturbance  Japan  had  ever  known* 
'For  56  yrs.  there  was  almost  incessant  fighUng^  and  tbm 
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period  l»  called  "the  blackest  in  Japan's  history."'  Even 
before  Takauji  died  (aged  53),  the  power  that  he  had  hoped 
to  bequteth  to  his  dmoesodajot  had*  been  largely  usurped  by 
his  Imtenant.  Tntnobery  and  uitrigue  wero  in  the  air;  the 
great  feudal  barons  foiu^t  among  themeelvee;  the  island 
msfke  was-  a  vast  anned  eamp;  and  corruption,  shame,  and 
de^neracy  were  everywhere  apparent.  But  there  was  a  silver 
lining  to  the  dark  cloud  which  hung  over  Nippon  at  this  time, 
for  it  was  during  this  period  that  predial  serfdom  wa.s  finally 
diattered;  that  a  great  development  in  pictorial  art  was  wit- 
nessed, —  a  development  analogous  to,  and  contemporary 
with,  that  of  Europe,  —  and  that  great  rulers  rose  to  power. 
The  first  and  most  striking  figure  among  these  was 

AsHiKAGA  YosHiMiTSU  (1358-1408),  3d  shogun,  a  grandson 
of  Ashikaga  Takauji,  and  referred  to  in  history  as  the  Great 
Ashikaga.  Besides  being  a  talented  ruler,  he  cnltivated  litera- 
ture, favored  artists,  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Ming  dynasty  recently  established  in  China,  was  liberal  with 
the  Buddhists  —  especially  the  Zmi  seet.  or  whidi  he  was  a 
lervent  de^^otee, and  built  (ui  1389)  the  beautiful  Shdkokurgi, 


Ashikaga  skdgunSf  and  which  finally  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  10  branches  of  the  Rimai  sect.  He  also  built  (in  1397) 
the  Grolden  Pavilion  {kinkaku-ji),  his  nominal  residence  during 
his  retirement,  and  still  one  of  the  sights  of  Kyoto.  He 
established  his  gov't  in  the  Muromachi  Palace,  at  Kyoto, 
and  thus  began  what  is  called  the  Muromachi  Epoch.  One 
of  his  greatest  acts  was  the  unification  of  the  dual  monarchy 
(in  1392),  which  for  56  yrs.  had  divided  the  country  into  two 
hostile  camps.  Although  2  yrs.  after  the  unification,  Yoshi^ 
milsu  took  the  tonsure  and  retired  from  official  life,  he  con- 
tinued (imtil  he  died  in  1409)  to  earerdae  administrative  author- 
ity, thus. aiding  in  establiuung  some  semblance  of  order  in 
tbeaiSaire  of  the  Ashikaga,  He  it  Was  also  who  suppreted.the 
pin^ical  farays  whichthe  natives  ol  KyOahQ  were  wont  tomaike 
on  the  coasts  of  Kocea  and  Cliina. 

HnMV  became  a  favorite  occupation  for  certain  of  the  uneasy  element  of 
Jjpniftn  during  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  long,  unprotected  coasts  of  the  Asiatic 
Ottoral  became  the  Imppy  hunting-ground  of  these  Far  Eastern  corsairs. 
Descending  nxldenly  on  some  somnolent  ooastal  village,  they  looted  it  at 
their  leisure,  and,  if  nothing  prevented,  proceeded  inland,  sacking  and  de- 
stroying villagea  as  they  went.  When  satisfied  with  their  booty,  they 
marehed  leisurely  back  to  the  coast,  raised  the  crinkly,  puckered  eails  of 
their  groat  junks,  and  sailed  home  when  the  wind  was  favorable.  They 
repeated  these  outrages  year  after  year,  on  an  increasing  scale,  until  the 
■hore  provlneee  wero  overrun  and  tm  populace  driven  to  deeperatictt.  Cb^ 
nese  history  records  that  during  this  unhappy  era  scores  of  fortresses  were 
erected,  one  man  out  of  every  four  was  detailed  to  patrol  the  beach  and 
repel  the  assaults  of  these  sea-rovers,  and  that  the  general  topic  of  conver- 
aatioB  iif**«g  the  exasperated  people  was  the  number  of  descents  made, 
the  vessels  captured,  the  towns  pillaged  and  the  districts  ravaged  by  the 
Japanese  buccaneers.  The  terror  they  spread  was  so  great,  that  even  to- 
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Umaten  their  children,  when  they  will  not  go  to  aleep,  with  the  pirates. 
fPoi^eii-lai,  the  Japnaao  ave  ooming,  they  aay. 

The  death  of  YoMmU&u  (at  50,  in  1406)  mm  the  simal  for 
fresh  disorders.  Sucoesdon  di^mtes  relativta  to  the  Throne, 
as  well  as  among  the  great  vassals  (the  agrarian  autocrats), 
aiOBe,  and  anotner  century  passed  before*  tranquillity  was 


The  low  state  of  the  mikadoate  in  the  last  half  of  this  period 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Go-Tsuchimikado  Tenno,  the 
103d  ruler  (1466-1500),  died  in  Kyoto,  his  body  remained 
for  40  days  without  burial,  the  necessary  means  for  defrajing 
the_cost  of  the  ceremony  being  wanting.  Finally  a  daimyd 
of  Omi,  Sasaki  Takayoriy  had  the  funeral  conducted  at  his  own 
expense.  And  this  at  a  time  when  Columbus  was  still  endeav- 
onng  to  find  the  W.  route  to  Zipangu  and  Cathay  with  their 
treasures,  so  much  vaunted  by  Marco  Polo!  'To  the  horrors  of 
the  nev«^ending  dvil  ware  wero  added  (in  the  &st  half  of 
idle  16th  cent.)  frequent  violent  earthquakes,  drought,  and 
failure  of  erojis,  famine,  and  devaiTtaling  diseases  \«iueh  in* 
creased  the  misery  and  wretchedness  under  which  the  mass  of 
the  population  were  groaning  without  prospect  of  salvation. 
The.  Buddhist  priests  were  not  bdiind  the  rich  in  luxurious* 
ness  and  dissoluteness  of  life;  their  monasteries  were  fortresses- 
in  which  only  the  great  political  gamblers,  not  the  oppressed 
people,  found  comfort  and  help.  Trade  and  industry,  except 
such  as  served  for  the  equipment  of  the  warrior,  were  neg- 
lected; tlie  ruin  was  deep  and  universal.  Many  a  town,  many 
a  happy  home  became  a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  those  who  had 
dwelt  in  th(^ni  va>j;rants  on  the  earth.  Tlie  land  grew  waste, 
for  those  who  might  have  cultivated  it  were  frightened  away, 
or  were  drafted  into  militaiy  sendee/ 

The  Arrival  of  the  Pobtuquese  under  Afendes  Ptnio 
occunedin  1542.  At  that  time  AlfoMo  de  BoaawBS  captaiiH 
general  of  Portuguese  India,  and  discoveries  and  oonquests 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Aria  had  been  extenrive.  Albdt  at  that 
period  home-staying  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  aooui^ 
tomed  to  strange  stories  of  newly  discovered  lands  and  peoples, 
Pinto's  account  of  his  adventures  (set  forth  in  his  Peregrinagdo 
de  Femao  Mendes  Pinto,  published  at  Lisbon  in  1614)  and  of 
the  bizarre  habits  and  customs  of  tlie  Japanese  struck  such 
an  odd  note  that  he  was  accused  of  mendacity  and  was  dubbed 
merwiaz  ('mendacious'). 

Pinto,  along  with  Diego  Zaimoto  and  CriaUbal  Baralhot  were  on  their  way 
from  Cochin  China  to  China  proper  snd  were  paflMngen  on  the  Sunk  of  m 
Chineie  pfawte.  In  a  fisht  with  another  pirate  the  junk  became  separated 
from  its  companions  an  J  was  blown  out  of  its  course  by  a  storm.  After  three 
weeks  of  boating  about  on  the  open  sea.  a  strange  land  was  sighted.and  steer- 
ing for  it  the  party  disembarked  on  Tanegathima  (*  Seed  Island')  Oct.  22.  — 
Hitherto  Ceylon  had  been  the  furthermost  point  reached  by  European  ahipa. 
FintOt  therefore,  blazed  the  w^ay  for  his  pealm-ainKing,  shrewd-tradins  coun« 
tiyinen,  and  bmilii  to  Barope  the  fini 
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•aaie  Is.  To  Japan  he  brought '  tht  seed  of  troubles  innumerable.  The  crop 
was  priestcraft  of  the  worst  type;  political  intrigue;  religious  persecution; 

the  Inquisition;  the  shive  trade;  the  propagation  of  Christianity  (Comp. 
jhccz^O  by  the  sword;  sedition,  rebellion,  and  civil  war.  Its  harvest  was 
OktherMl  m  the  blood  of  60,000  Japanese.  Hand  in  lumd  nvith  the  religion 

brought  by  the  foreigners  came  firearms  and  gunpowder.  To  many  a  native 
they  are  still  equal  members  of  a  trinity  of  terrors,  and  one  is  a  synonym  of 
the  other.  Christianity  to  most  of  the  (so-called)  "  heathen  "  still  means 
lag  gaum  and  powder.  Becaiise  the  fraeigneri  fint  landed  on  Tanegashima, 
many  country  people  still  call  firearms  by  that  name.*  {Dr.  Griffis.)  The 
Portuguese  were  the  direct  cause  of  the  closure  of  the  country  at  a  later  time, 
and  the  maWng of  Japan  a  hermit  nation  during  2^  centuries.  The  influence 
of  the  firearms,  the  religion,  and  the  people  who  followed  thena  *I1III8  likfi  a 
red  thread  through  the  warp  and  woof  of  Japanese  hiatory.* 

The  Early  Tokugawa  Time  (from  1573  to  1603),  or  the  age 
of  the  usurpers  Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshiy  is  an  interesting  and 
important  period  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  Middle  Ages 
—  which  terminate  with  it.  *  It  is  the  age  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  and  of  its  first  bloody  persecutions;  of  the  great- 
est external  development  of  the  power  of  the  country  and  of 
itaniostinmortantmtectu^  Attheheadof  we  great 

events  of  the  period  stand  three  famous  names  representing  at 
once  the  most  powerful  and  most  celebrated  figures  of  the  age: 
Oda  Nolmnaga  (1534-82) ;  ToyoUmi  Hideyoshi  (1536-^),  and 
Tokugawa  leyam  (1542-1616),  though  the  main  history  of  the 
last-named  falls  in  the  early  jrrs.  of  the  17th  cent. 

Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ashikaga  after  Yoshimitsu,  there 
was  no  internal  peace.  The  land  was  devastated  by  repeated 
civil  wars;  life  and  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  brutal, 
the  cynical,  and  the  oppressor;  and  poverty  and  wretchedness 
were  the  lot  of  the  citizen  and  peasant.  Individualism  was 
sternly  repressed;  the  laws  had  no  defenders;  the  Mikados 
were  shorn  of  their  influence  and  prestige ;  and  the  general 
state  of  collusion  and  misery  was  almost  incredible.  Then 
Uiere  suddenly  appealed  a  man  who  sought,  and  suocessfully. 
to  tear  up  wiui  stem  hand  the  putrifymg  TOliUoal  and  social 
fabric  and  toTB^toie  diaciplnQe  and  order.  This  man  was  Oda 
NcbwuM(fa. 

The  Oda  family  of  daimyds  originatecl  in  Owari  and  descended  from  Taim 
Sukemori,  a  son  of  Shigemori  (1138-79)  who  was  in  turn  the  eldest  son  of 
the  famous  Kiyomori.  Oda  Nubunaga,  the  2d  son  of  Nobuhide,  early  in  life 
abowed  a  srettt  expertness  in  warhke  exerases.  The  year  1562  finds  him  one 
of  the  most  powerful  feudal  lords  of  the  country,  and  hghting  for  the  cause 
of  his  emperor.  He  was.a  man  of  i^at  will-power,  of  absolute  convictions,  of 
energy,  and  nototiously  vindictive  toward  his  foes.  The  renown  of 
his  great  bravery,  hia  unscrupulousncss  in  clearing  tho  path  of  his  enemies, 
aod  hia  amaiing  ^pod  fortune  in  war  induced  the  Mikado  to  invite  him  to 
udertake  the  pacification  of  the  country.  This  he  did  in  such  a  whirlwind 
fashion  that  ere  long  he  had  captured  IS  castlee  in  Omi  and  had  fought  his 
way  into  KySto,  where  he  obtained  for  his  friend  Yoshiaki  the  title  of  shd- 
gun  (in  1568)  —  thus  securing  for  him  the  Ashikaga  succession.  He  repaired 
UiB  Imperial  palaee  at  Kydto,  built  for  Yoahiaki  the  celebrated  Nijd  pahMe 
and  instituted  many  needed  reforms.  His  entry  and  stay  in  Kyoto  proved 
bilhlir  ben^cial;  security,  quietness,  and  order  returned.  He  rendered  great 
JWpfieto^he  empire  by  improving  the  country  roads,  and  he  stfove  to  gOT'* 
prn  thepoeple  in  the  name  of  the  Mikado.  Two  powerful  foes  opposed  tO 
the  mUiiBt"^"  of  his  aims  were  the  iiuddhist  priesthood,  and  the  unbroken 
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power  of  the  great,  independent,  feudal  berons  in  the  more  distant  parts  of 

the  country-.  They  continued  to  carry  on  their  sansuinary  feuds  without 
troubling  themselves  or  thinkiiiK  about  what  was  happening  in  Kydto.  the 
object  of  each  being  to  crush  his  neighbor  and  opponent  in  order  to  iaoMM 
his  own  domains. 

The  immense  influence  and  the  growing  arrogance  of  the  de- 
generate Buddhist  priesthood  appeared  to  Nobunaga  such  a 
serious  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  country  that  he  turned  his 
attention  toward  them  first.  He  favored  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  everywhere  striking  root,  by  bestowing 
upon  its  preachers  land  for  the  building  of  churches,  and  by 
protecting  them  against  the  hostility  of  the  bonzes.  Then  he 
took  up  the  sword  in  order  to  break  down  the  fortresses  into 
which  many  Buddhist  monasteries  had  been  transformed. 
Because  of  his  friendliness  toward  the  Christians  the  Bud- 
dhists regarded  him  as  a  demon  and  a  persecutor  bent  upon 
extcrminuting  their  religion,  and  they  lost  no  opportunity 
to  checkmate  his  plans  and  to  obstruct  his  path.  Unmindfm 
of  benefits  received,  the  Shogun  Yoshiaki  plotted  to  assassin- 
ate his  protector,  but  Nobunaga,  hearing  of  the  conspiracy, 
deposed  and  imprisoned  him,  and  by  so  doing  terminated  the 
Ashikaga  ahogunatc  which  had  ruled  the  country  for  250  yrs. 
In  1582  a  traitor  in  the  person  of  Akechi  Milsuhide  assembled 
his  followers  in  Kyoto,  surrounded  the  Honn&-ji  in  which 
Nobunaga  was  Uving,  and  attacked  it.   Seeing  no  hope  of 
escape,  Nobunaga  set  fire  to  his  own  habitation  and  perished 
in  it,  in  the  48th  yr.  of  his  age.  His  death  caused  consterna- 
tion, particularly  among  the  Christians  whom  he  had  be- 
friended. Mitituhide,  who  was  a  poet  of  note,  was  routed  out 
of  hia  castle  and  massacred  by  a  mob  of  enraged  peasants. 
N^mrmga  left  a  great  name,  and  12  sons  and  11  daughters 
to  share  it.  His  picture  shows  an  attractive,  oval-faced  man 
strongly  resembling  William  Shakespeare. 

Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  known  variously  as  the  TaikS  ('Great 
Merit'),  TaikoSatna,  and  as  the  Japanese  Napoleon  (b.  1536; 
d.  1598),  a  true  military  genius  with  an  ugly  face  but  a  great 
character,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master  Nobunaga, 
and  acquired  even  a  greater  fame.  Wherever  he  raised  hia 
banner  (consisting  of  a  bundle  of  bottle-gourds)  there  was  a 
victory.  Instead  of  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies,  he  par- 
doned them,  and  he  soon  brought  about  an  internal  peace  for 
which  his  predecessors  had  striven  in  vain.  His  rule  was  liked 
by  the  people,  for  he  dealt  out  justice  without  respect  of 

Eerson,  name,  rank,  or  even  of  service  rendered.  Under  his 
eneficent  rule  Kyoto  became  prosperous  again  and  art  re- 
vived. He  fortified  P^ushimi  and  built  the  great  Osaka  fortress. 
His  hostility  to  the  Jesuits  did  not  develop  until  1587,  but 
after  that  it  gradually  assumed  a  maUgnant  form,  and  in  1597 
(Feb.  5),  in  what  he  considered  an  effort  to  save  the  counti7 
from  a  great  danger,  he  caused  to  be  crucified,  at  Nagasaki, 
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26  martyrs  of  the  new  faith.  Before  his  death  —  which  filled 
the  Christians  with  new  hope  —  he  sent  a  large  army  to  Korea, 
and  when  it  was  on  the  verge  of  defeat  by  the  combined  Chi- 
nese and  Korean  forces,  he  recalled  it. 

After  Hideyoshi's  death,  the  subtle  leyasu  (b.  1542;  d.  1616) 
installed  himself  in  the  Fushimi  castle  and  began  to  rule  the 
country.  Troubles  immediately  arose  between  him  and  the 
great  daimyos,  who  accused  him  of  usurping  the  power.  Call- 
ing his  faithful  adherents  to  him,  leyasu  prepared  for  the  great 
struggle  that  was  soon  to  decide  his  fate  and  that  of  the  nation. 
At  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  he  met  (Oct.  21,  1600) 
the  combined  forces  of  the  dissatisfied  feudal  barons,  comp(^ed 
of  130,000  men,  at  Sekigahara  Plain,  near  the  village  of  Mito, 
and  there  fought  the  bloodiest  and  most  momentous  battle 
in  Jap^ese  history;  upward  of  30,000  men  lost  their  lives  in 
the  stupendous  encounter,  and  the  victory  fell  to  leyas^i.  It 
is  a  turning-point  in  Nipponese  annals,  for  it  marked  the  estab- 
lishment of  •..      r  4 . 

The  ToKUGAWA  ShOqttnate  (with  leyasii  as  the  1st  ahogun). 
which  remained  in  power  for  upwards  of  250  yrs.,  and  secured 
for  the  suffering  nation  a  surprisingly  long  period  of  peace 
after  centuries  of  civil  war.  The  beginning  of  the  epoch  (which 
extended  from  1600  to  the  Restoration  of  the  mikadoate  in 
1868)  also  saw  the  most  complete  development  of  the  feudal 
system;  the  eradication  of  Christianity;  the  intercourse  with 
foreigners  confined  to  the  Chinese  and  to  the  Dutch  at  Naga- 
saki ;  the  closing  of  the  country  and  the  making  of  it  a  hermit 
nation.  •  *  !'  : 

'  The  Tokufcawa  r6gime  oflfero  a  marvelouB  contnwt  to  its  predpcessora. 
In  those  our  ears  aro  stunned  with  the  clash  of  swords,  the  bravinR  of  trum- 
pet«,  the  tramp  of  armies,  ami  the  uhock  of  battle.  From  1616  down  to  1854, 
apart  from  the  Shimabara  insurrt-ction  of  1637-8,  the  prosecution  of  some 
v*ndetta,  or  aonic  agrarian  di^iturbance  with  mat  fjass  and  bamlxx)  spears, 
we  seek  in  vain  for  the  alarn»H  and  excursions  that  might  relieve  the  seem- 
ingly humdrum  monotony  of  the  narrative.'  When  leyasu  came  into  power, 
237  military  nobles  held  practically  the  whole  of  Ju^mn  in  fief;  llA  of  the«e 
fy^ere  Tokuoawa  vassals  who  owed  their  rank  and  estates  to  his  favor.  He  wove 
the  237  fiefs  '  into  a  pattern  such  that  one  of  the  11,1  loyal  threads  always 
had  a  place  between  two  of  the  remainder  whose  fealty  waa  doubtful.'  He 
made  peace  with  Korea,  but  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  maritime  enterprise  by 
causing  all  ships  to  be  destroywl  —  an  act  which  his  grandson  lemiisu 
supplementod  by  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  construction  of  sea-going  vea- 
BeLg.  The  policy  of  keeping  the  country  hermetically  sealed  agait»st  foreign  in- 
tercoutve  was  ngidly  observetl.  Centuries  of  this  aeclu.sion  brought  with  them 
the  danger  of  ignorance  and  the  inability  to  underjitand  the  true  position  of 
Japan  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Frorn  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
cent,  vague  conceptions  of  Occidental  civilisation  filtered  into  the  country 
through  the  narrow  door  of  Dutch  tra<le  at  Nagiuwki.  but  the  Jajjaneue  op- 
posed every  effort  to  penetrate  their  seclusion.  Between  1792  and  1814  Rus 
■ia  made  6  ineflectuaf  attempts  to  ojM'n  negotiations;  between  1797  and  1824 
f>»£l«nfl  made  8,  while  American  ships  caino  in  1797,  1806.  and  1837.  In 
1844  King  William  of  Holland  wrote  to  the  shdoun  and  urged  him  to  enter 
into  commercial  relations  with  different  European  powers.  A  French  ship 
came  in  1846,  and  in  the  same  .vear  an  .-Vmerican  vessel,  the  Columbux,  came 
(o  Suruga,  but  was  requested  by  the  Japanese  to  retire.  In  1842  the  12th 
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ihdgun,  leyoahi  (b.  1792;  d.  1853),  made  the  miatake  of  ovdMiog  bis  p0opW 
to  iire  at  whatever  foreign  vessel  came  near  the  coast. 

But  despite  this,  Commodore  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry  anchored  an  Amer> 
ican  fleet  in  Uraga  Bay  July  8,  1853,  and  dispatched  his  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  to  the  shogun.  News  of  the  event  spread  over  the  island  with 
almost  inciedible  rapidity.  Perry  had  4  ships  (called  kura-fune,  or  *  black 
ships,*  by  the  Japanese)  and  r)fX)  men,  but  the  excited  people  of  Yedo  said 
there  were  10  ships  and  5000  men,  while  Kyoto  spoke  of  100  ships  and 
100,000  men  I  Astonishment,  alarm,  and  an  intense  curiosity  seized  the 
popiulaoe.  Oriental  Paul  Reverts  galloped  over  hills  and  through  valleys 
spreading  the  wonderful  tidings,  and  soon  the  seashore  was  UterBlly  black 
with  persons  who  had  never  seen  a  foreign  ship  or  an  Americao.  On  JuW 
14,  Perry  landed  with  an  armed  escort  of  300  sailors;  handed  over  thA  Prsd^ 
dent's  letter;  announced  that  he  would  return  the  fc)]k)\N-ing  year  for  an 
answer,  and  sailed  away.  On  Feb.  12,  1854.  he  returned  with  7  ships,  and 
after  concluding  a  treaty  providing  for  a  Bmitsd  intercourse,  he  aigafn  sailed 
away.  In  1856,  3/r,  Tovnsend  Harris,  the  first  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  the  U.S.,  arrived  in  Japan.  An  interesting  side-Ught  on  men  and 
affairs  in  Japan  at  the  time  of  the  Perry  Expedition  is  gained  from  the  fcX- 
lowing  excerpts  from  a  Journal  kept  by  Mr.  a.  IFsttt  WuUamtt  the  interpre- 
ter of  the  expedition  (ISo^-f)!):  — 

'The  ships  {Saratoga,  6usqu€hanna,  Mississippi,  and  Plymouth)  anchored 
off  Uraga  (July  8th)  about  four  o'clock.  Many  boats  like  scows,  full  of 
athletic,  naked  boatmen,  came  near.  The  officials  were  dressed  in  black 
crape  upper  cloaks  .and  a  sort  of  petticoat,  having  the  coat-of-«rm8  stamped 
in  white  on  the  arms  and  back;  their  long  swords  were  taken  off  as  they  tat 
down.  The  commandant  showed  his  official  insi^rnia.  a  kind  of  brass  trape- 
sium  with  a  swinging  vernier,  the  rim  marked  in  Chinese  figures;  he  had 
•  written  scrolls  containing  commands  ordering  us  to  anchor  where  we  were, 
but  he  did  not  offer  to  .show  them,  as  we  were  already  anchorsd.  .  .  . 

'About  six  o'clock  two  officials  came  bark  and  made  a  long  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  our  taking  our  letter  to  Nagasaki,  the  only  place  where 
Japanese  laws  allowed  its  reception,  and  that  the  governor  on  shore  would  not 
receive  it;  we  asked  liim  if  he  took  the  responsibility  of  rcfu.sing  it,  and  said 
that  havingrcccived  our  orders  to  go  to  Yedo  from  our  own  ruler,  we  were 
as  mueh  obliged  to  obey  as  he  was;  further,  that  he  had  toM  us  on  the  fiisl 
visit  that  he  would  come  off  to-morrow  with  a  higher  officer  to  receive  it,  and 
that  he  must  have  known  the  laws  as  well  then  as  he  did  now,  two  hours 
after,  and  if  he  did  not  eooM  and  get  the  lettM  we  must  take  it  ashore  our- 
selves. These  replies  rather  cut  short  their  long  talk,  and  they  agreed  tO 
come  for  the  letter  to-niorrow  as  they  went  over  the  side.  Before  leaving, 
the  sharp-faced  commandant  went  aft  to  look  at  the  big  gun,  asked  if  it  was 
A  PaiThan,  took  its  range  to  the  shore,  and  then  examined  the  locks  of  th« 
gims  near  the  gangway;  he  had  evidently  a  commission  to  this  effect,  but 
we  gave  him  no  chance  to  see  much,  for  we  have  an  object  highly  desirable 
to  effect  as  peaceably  as  poaable  —  that  our  letter  is  received  wiUiout  force, 
so  that  there  be  no  oollision  befoie  the  goremment  is  fully  aware  of  our 


'Watches  were  kept  during  the  night  on  board  as  if  expecting  an  enemv; 
and  on  Hhore  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  or  gong  was  distinctly  heard  during  tn6 
whole  night.  Several  boats  fvdl  of  men  were  lyinjr  olT  shore  at  dayhght.  bo 
that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  watch  and  ward  wen;  maintained  by  both  sides 
while  darkness  reigned,  and  the  sight  of  something  Uke  black  screens  aloiic 
the  shore  strengthen  this  idea.  About  seven  o'clock  the  highest  officer  at 
Uraga,  named  Yezaimon,  attended  by  two  interpreters  and  four  or  five 
others,  came  off;  a  parley  took  place  off  the  gangway  as  to  the  6b|eet  of  tbe 
visit,  rank  of  the  officer,  and  person  they  could  not  sec.  At  last  Captain 
Buckanan  was  read^  to  receive  them  in  his  room,  three  only  coming  up. 
When.seated,  yesotsisn  stated  that  he  had  come  aboard  to  express  his  offi- 
cial incapacity  to  rsectve  the  letter,  etc.  It  was  replied  that  tlie  ships  would 
remain  here  till  the  letter  was  received.  .  .  .  The  originals  of  the  letter  and 
credence  were  then  shown  them,  and  also  the  package  containing  the  trans- 
lalions;  they  showed  little  or  noadndiation  at  them,  but  wished  to  know  the 
reason  for  sending  four  ships  to  carry  such  a  box  and  letter  to  the  Emperor; 
yet  whether  the  reason  assigned,  "to  show  respect  to  him,"  fully  met  their 
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doubts  as  to  the  reason  of  such  a  force  could  not  be  inferred  from  their  looks. 
A  courteous  offer  of  water  and  suppiiea  waa  made,  which  was  declined,  and 
Yfzaxmon  added  then  that  he  would  not  come  off  aKnin  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  four  days  allowed  to  send  to  Yedo,  a  period  they  themselves  aet 
as  the  time  required  to  send  up  and  deliberate  upon  the  matter.  They  were 
clearly  informed  of  the  meaninR  of  a  white  flag,  and  also  that  visits  were  out 
of  season  till  after  the  flags  were  hoisted  in  the  morning. 

'  Yetaimon  had  a  brocade  pattern  of  drawers,  but  a  beautiful  black 
gause  Jacket.  His  crest  was  on  his  lackered  hat  also;  the  boatman  had  a  blue 
and  white  striped  livery  coat,  and  looked  more  decent  than  the  naked  fel- 
lows yesterday.  ...  A  large  buccina  was  taken  out  uf  a  box,  adorned  with 
tassels  and  having  a  brass  at  the  vertex,  but  I  could  not  make  out  its  use. 

*At  our  request  ho  showed  his  swords  to  the  company.  The  scabbard  of 
one  was  covered  with  a  white-brown  speckled  £ish-»kiu,  which  he  said  was 
brought  from  China;  it  was  smooth  and  nicely  covi-red  the  wooden  sheath. 
The  other  was  covered  with  hair  beautifully  lackcrod  and  wound  around. 
The  blade  was  rather  sharp,  unite  plain,  and  bright;  two  gold  dragons  orna- 
mented the  ends  of  the  hilt  which  was  long,  for  two  hands,  and  covered  with 
knotted  silk.  After  all  points  were  explained  they  requests!  to  see  the 
engine,  and  were  taken  through  the  ship.  The  si»e  of  the  machinery  seemed 
to  gratify  and  amaze  them,  and  every  principle  of  propulsion  was  explained 
as  well  as  the  time  allowed.  The  siee  of  the  furnace  and  the  complicated  na- 
ture of  the  machinery  drew  their  wondering  gate.  The  guns,  muskets  and 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  ship  were  all  informed  them,  and  they  obser\'ed 
everything.  A  daguerreotype  pleased  them  much.  The  survey  of  such  a 
steamer  e\'idently  gratified  a  reasonable  curiosity.  .  .  . 

'Tuejtday,  JuJu  J4ih. — The  squadron  was  full  of  bustle  this  morning, 
getting  arms  burnished,  boats  ready,  steam  up,  men  dressed  and  making  all 
the  preparation  necessary  to  go  ashore  and  bo  prcparfnl  for  any  alternative. 
About  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  steamers  were  under  way  and  soon 
opened  the  beach  around  the  point  and  disclosed  the  preparations  made  to 
receive  the  letters  from  President  Fillmore.  The  officials  in  their  boats  were 
I>'ing  off  the  Susquehanna  waiting  to  see  the  flag  hoisted,  and  about  the  time 
our  anchor  was  down  they  were  alongside.  There  were  two  boats  carr>'ing 
six  officials  who,  when  seated  on  deck,  presented  a  most  singularly  grotesque 
and  piebald  appearance  blended  with  a  certain  degnx!  of  richness  from  the 
gay  colors  they  wore.  The  second  officer  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  this 
party,  he  not  having  been  aboard  before  since  the  first  day;  his  dark  fac© 
and  sharp  features  contrasting  with  his  yellow  robe,  and  his  black  socks,  hairy 
bare  legs  and  short  trowsers,  all  showing  out  from  the  overalls  of  his  uni- 
form, made  him  rather  an  attractive  object.  They  all  seemed  to  be  in  good 
spirits  and  amused  themselves  looking  at  the  officers  in  their  unifonns  and 
other  objects. 

'By  ten  o'clock  the  boats  had  left  the  steamer  and,  under  the  lead  of  the 
natives,  were  pretty  much  landed  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the  beach  at 
Kuri-hama,  opposite  the  shed  erected  for  our  reception  and  surrounded 
with  striped  curtains;  Commodore  Perry  left  under  a  salute  and  found  the 
escort  ready  when  he  landed  to  conduct  lum  to  the  house  prepared  for  his 
audience.  There  were  15  boats  in  all,  containing  about  .300  people,  say  112 
marines,  40  musicians,  40  officers  and  100  or  more  sailors.  Ever>'  one  was 
armed  with  a  sword,  a  pistol  or  a  musket,  and  most  of  the  firearms  were 
loaded. 

'The  place  appointed  for  receiving  these  letters  was  a  hut  set  up  on  the 
beach,  having  two  small  ones  behind  it,  the  whole  enclosed  by  white  and 
blue  striped  curtains  hanging  from  poles;  a  screen  was  in  front  concealing 
the  front  of  the  rooms  and  a  large  opening  at  each  end  of  it,  between  that  and 
the  aide  curtains,  which  were  prolonged  along  the  Ix'ach  on  each  hand  for 
nearly  half  a  mile.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  had  placed  a  row  of  armed  boats 
near  the  ends  of  the  curtains,  and  detachments  of  troops  were  stationed  be- 
fore the  curtains  in  close  array,  standing  to  their  arms,  their  pennons  flying 
from  the  curtains  and  gradually  liending  down  to  me<  t  the  boats  at  each  end. 
Horsemen  were  placed  behind  one  or  two  curtains  who  wore  brass  cuirasses 
and  metallic  helmets  or  something  like  it.  ...  All  these  troops,  number- 
ing about  5000  men,  maintained  the  utmost  order,  nor  did  the  populace 
intrude  beyond  the  guard.  A  few  miserable  field-pie«-es  stood  in  front;  many 
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files  had  muskets  with  bayonets,  others  had  spears.   Crowds  of  women  were 

noticed  by  some  near  the  rnarkec,  but  I  sucix-ct  thej^  were  not  numerous. 
toeetber,  the  Japanese  had  taken  great  paiiis  to  receive  us  in  style,  while  each 
sido  had  provided  against  surprises  from  the  other  and  prcparod  against  ever>' 
coQtiogeDcy. 

'As  soon  as  Commodore  Perry  landed  all  fell  into  procession;  Captain 
Buchanan,  who  was  the  first  man  ashore,  had  arranged  all  in  their  placei)  ao 
that  no  hindrance  took  place.  The  marines,  headed  by  Major  Zeilen,  led  off, 
he  going  ahead  with  a  drawn  sword;  then  half  of  the  sailors  with  one 
band  playing  between  the  two  parties.  Two  tall  blacks  heavily  armed  sup- 
ported as  tall  a  standard  bearer,  carrying  a  commodore's  pennant,  and 
went  next  before  two  boys  canning  tne  President's  letter  and  the  Full 
Powers  in  their  boxes  covered  with  red  baize.  The  Commodore,  sup- 
ported by  Captain  Adams  and  Lieutenant  Contee,  each  wearing  chapeaux, 
then  advanced;  th«  interpreters  and  secretary  came  next  succeeded  by 
Captain  Buchanan  and  the  gay-appearing  file  of  officers  whose  epaulets, 
buttons,  etc.,  shone  brightly  in  the  sun.  A  file  of  sailors  and  the  band,  with 
marines  under  Captain  Slack,  finished  this  rrrmarkable  escort.  The  escort  of 
Von  Resanoff  at  Nagasaki  of  seven  men  was  denied  a  landing  until  they  had 
been  strippped  of  almost  every<hing  belonging  to  a  guard  of  honor;  here, 
fifty  years  after,  a  strongly  armed  escort  of  300  Americans  do  honor  to  their 
President's  letter  at  the  other  end  of  the  empire,  the  Japanese  being  anxious 
only  to  know  the  size  and  arrangement  of  what  they  feel  themselves  powerless 
to  resist.  There  were  fully  a  thousand  charges  of  ball  in  the  escort  besides 
the  contents  of  the  cartridge  boxes.  Any  treachery  on  their  part  would  ha\-e 
met  a  serious  revenge. 

'On  reaching  the  front  of  the  markee  the  two  envoys  were  seen  seated  on 
camp  stools  on  the  left  side  of  a  room,  20  ft.  sq.  or  ao,  matted  and  covered 
with  red  felt;  four  camp  stools  were  ranged  on  the  right  aide,  and  a  red 
lacquered  box  between  them.  The  chief  envoys  {Toda,  Prince  of  Idzu,  and 
Ido,  Prince  of  Iwame)  rose  as  the  Commodore  entered,  and  the  two  parties 
made  slight  bows  to  each  other.  The  boys  laid  the  boxes  on  the  floor  and  the 
two  blacks  came  in  to  open  them.  They  were  taken  out  and  opened  upon  the 
lacquered  box,  and  the  packets  containing  the  copies  and  translations  pre- 
aentcd  by  Mr.  Coniee,  Tutsnoike  and  Yezaimon  were  both  on  the  floor,  and 
the  former  commenced  the  interview  by  asking  if  the  letters  were  ready  to 
be  deUvered.  When  he  made  known  the  reply  he  put  his  head  nearly  to  the 
floor  in  speaking  to  Yezaimon  who,  on  his  knees,  informed  the  envoy  in  a  whis- 
per. The  receipt  for  them  in  Dutch  and  Japanese  was  then  delivered  to 
Mr.  Poriman,  and  the  originals  themselves  opened  out  in  the  boxes  as  they 
lay.  Soon  after.  Commodore  Perry  said  that  in  two  or  three  days  he  in- 
tended to  leave  for  Loochoo  and  China,  and  would  take  any  letters,  etc.,  for 
the  envoys.  This  produced  no  acknowledgment  on  their  part.  .  .  . 

'  Conversation  being  thus  stopped  and  no  signs  of  any  refreshment  ap- 
pearing, there  was  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  go.  The  contrast  between  ita 
interlocutora  was  very  stnlcing.  In  front  was  a  group  of  officers  and  behind 
them  the  picturesque  looking,  shaven-patcd  Japanese  in  relief  against  the 
checked  screen;  on  the  left  a  row  of  full-dressed  officers  with  swords,  epau- 
lettes, etc.,  all  in  full  lustre;  on  the  right  the  two  envoys  and  a  secretary,  with 
two  more  plainly  dressed  men  on  tlieir  knees  between  the  two  rows.  .  .  . 
The  two  envoys  were  immovable  and  never  stirred  or  hardly  spoke  during 
the  whole  intervnew.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  two  high  men  had 
pursed  themselves  up  to  an  attitude,  and  had  taken  on  this  demure  look  as 
a  part  of  it.  The  reembarkation  took  place  gradually,  no  one  being  in  much 
of  a  hurr>',  and  I  began  to  talk  to  the  people  and  invited  two  of  tbein  on 
board  to  see  the  steamer  and  a  revolver.  One  man  wished  to  know  if  the 
women  in  America  were  white.  Considerable  curiosity  was  manifested  in 
comparing  swords,  and  some  exchanges  were  proposed;  altogether  this  part 
of  the  interview  was  far  the  nlejisantcst  to  both  parties,  and  I  suspect  the 
Japanese  were  sorry  to  see  the  show  end  so  soon.  Many  picked  up  sheila 
and  pebbles  to  remember  the  spot,  and  by  one  o'clock  everybody  was  back 
to  his  place. 

'  Two  boats  full  of  people  came  alongside  soon  after  and  stayed  on  board 
while  we  steamed  back  to  Uraga.  Yezatmon  especially  took  much  interest 
in  seeing  the  working  of  such  stupendous  machinery'  and  inquiring  into  the 
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manner  of  turninK  the  wheels.  One  of  our  visitors  was  the  military  oom- 
numder  of  Uraga,  an  open-faced,  pleasant  man  who  wished  to  learn  some- 
thing of  tactics  and  the  construction  of  revolvers.  C>ne  of  the  pintols  was 
fired  off  by  Captain  Buchanan  to  gratify  him  and  Safxyrotke,  anu  they  had 
many  mrajiurementa  to  take  of  the  cannon  on  deck;  the  latter  greatly 
ainuacd  ua  by  going  through  the  manual  with  a  gun  he  took  off  the  stand, 
his  face  pursed  up  as  if  he  was  a  valiant  hero.  This  man  is  altogether  the  most 
froward .  disagreeable  o65cer  we  have  had  on  board,  and  »howfl  badly  among 
the  generally  polite  men  we  have  hitherto  had,  pr>'ing  round  into  everything 
and  turning  over  all  he  saw.  At  our  request  the  party  remained  on  hoard 
while  we  steamed  up  to  Uraga  and  then  bade  us  good-bye.  Some  refreshments 
«-ere  given  them  in  the  caoin,  and  they  wcat  off  in  good  humor.'  (Comp. 
p.  10.) 

The  Fall  of  the  Tokuqawa  ShOqunate  occurred  Oct.  14, 

1867,  a  date  that  is  '  considered  the  great  turning-point  in 

Japan's  history,  if  not  a  signal  event  in  the  hiwlory  of  the  world. 

During  nearly  3  centuries  the  Tokngawa  had  wielded  supreme 

administrative  authority  in  Japan,  holding  in  Yedo  a  Court 

which  lacked  no  attribute  of  stately  magnificence  or  autocratic 

strength.  On  the  day  mentioned  it  consented  to  lay  aside  its 

dignities  and  to  be  stripped  of  its  administrative  authority  in 

favor  of  the  Emperor.'  The  date  marked  the  overthrow  of  the 

dual  system  of  gov't;  the  practical  extinction  of  feudalism;  the 

putting  aside  of  conservatism;  and  the  emerging  of  Japan  on 

the  road  '  which  since  has  led  her  to  one  of  the  highest  placejs 

among  the  progressive  nations  of  the  world.'  The  Mciji,  or 

'  Era  of  Enlightened  Government '  (the  245th  .since  the  Taikwa 

Era  of  A.D.  045-50),  was  inaugurated  with  the  downfall  of  the 

«/io^una/e  and  the  Imperial  Kcstoration.  Mutsnhito,  the  123d 

Emperor,  was  crowned  at  Kyoto  Nov.  12,  1868. 

•  When  an  American  squadron  arrived  to  break  down  Japan's  isolation, she 
did  not  possess  even  the  beginning  of  a  national  fleet  or  a  national  army;  of 
an  ocean-going  mercantile  marine;  of  a  telegraphio  or  postal  system;  of  a 
newspaper  press;  of  enlightened  codes,  of  a  trained  judiciary,  or  of  properly 
organitod  tribunals  of  justice;  she  knew  nothing  of  Occidental  sciences  and 
pbilosophies;  was  a  complete  stranger  to  international  law  and  to  the  usages 
of  diplomacy;  had  no  conception  of  parliamentary  institutions  or  popular 
nrpreacntation,  and  was  divided  into  a'number  of  feudal  principalities,  each  vir- 
tually independent  of  the  other,  and  all  alike  untutored  in  the  .-ipirit  of  nation- 
ility  or  imperialism.   In  thirty  years  these  conditions  were  absolutely  meta- 
morphosed. Feudalism  had  been  abolished;  the  whole  countr>'  united  under 
one  administration;  the  poUcy  of  the  State  placed  on  a  constitutional  basis; 
the  people  atimilted  to  a  share  in  the  government  under  representative  in.sti- 
tutions;  an  absorbing  sentiment  of  patriotism  substituted  for  the  narrow 
local  loyalties  of  rival  fiefs;  the  country  intersected  with  telegraphs  an<i 
niilways,  and  it«  remotest  districts  brought  within  the  circuit  of  an  excellent 
P<j»tal  system;  the  flag  of  the  nation  carried  to  distant  countries  by  a  largo 
mercantile  marine;  a  powerful  fleet  organised,  manned  by  exjiert  seamen, 
•nd  proved  to  be  as  capable  of  fighting  scientifically  as  of  navigating  the 
lugh  seas  with  marked  immunity  from  mishap;  the  methcKl  of  conscription 
ipplied  to  raising  a  large  military  force,  provided  with  the  best  modern 
»»'apons  and  traine<l  aocortling  to  Western  tactics;  the  laws  recast  on  the 
Qnet  advanced  principles  of  Occidental  jurisprudence  and   embodied  in 
'ihaustive  codes;  provision  made  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  well- 
quipped  tribunals  and  an  ed»icated  judici:iry;  an  extensive  system  of  na- 
UoQal  education  itiaugurated,  with  universities  turning  out  students  versed 
is  the  languages  of,  and  capable  of  original  research  in,  the  sciences  and 
philoBophies  of  the  West;  the  .State  represented  at  foreign  courts  by  coinpe- 
Kaidiplooiatiflta;  the  people  supplied  with  an  ample  number  of  journals  and 
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periodicals;  the  foundations  of  a  great  manufacturing  career  laid,  and  the 
reepect  of  foreign  powers  unreservedly  won.  Such  a  record  may  well  excite 
wonder.'  {Brinkley.) 

The  war  with  China  in  1894-95,  and  the  stupendous  strug- 
gle with  Russia  in  1904,  are  still  too  fresh  in  the  pubUc  mind  to  I 
require  a  detailed  reference  here.  The  Taisho  Era  began  in 
1912,  with  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor.  The  best 
histories  of  Japan  are  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography. 

XVn.  Chronological  Table 

{Up  to  A.D.  710  the  names,  dates,  and  events  are  not  ivell  authenti- 
cated.) 

L  From  the  tenninAtioii  of  the  Mythological  Bra  (B.C.  66o)  to  that  of  the 

Nara  Epoch  (A.D.  7S4). 

.c.  Jimmu  Tenno  (b.  711)  conquers  KydshU  and  ascends 
60  the  throne  as  the  first  Japanese  Mikado.  Japan  passes 
to  through  the  bronze  age  and  is  ruled  over  by  13  successive 
A.D.  Mikados  —  Suisei  (581^9);  Annei  (548-11);  Itoku 
710  (510-477);  KSsho  (475-393);  Koan  (392-291);  Korei 
(290-15) ;  Kogen  (214-158) ;  Kaikwa  (157-98) ;  and  Sujin 
(97-30).  The  first  Embassy  arrives  from  Korea.  Suinin 
(B.C.  29-A.D.  71);  Keiko  (71-131);  Seimu  (131-92); 
Chuai  (192-200).  Conquest  (in  201)  of  Korea  by  the 
Empress  Jingo  (201-70).  Comp.  p.  30.  Ojin,  God  of 
War,  Mikado  (16th  ruler)  from  270  to  313.  The  first  I 
Chinese  books  are  brought  to  Japan.  Nintoku  (313-400) ; 
Richu  (400-05);  Hansho  (405-11);  Ingy5  (411-53); 
Ank6  (453-56);  Yuraku  (457-80).  Silk  industry  estab- 
lished. Seinei  (480-85);  Kenso  (485-88):  Ninken  (488- 
99),  brought  tanners  from  Korea  to  teach  leather-mak- 
ing. Burctsu  (499-507);  Keitei  (507-34);  Ankan  (534- 
36);  Senkwa  (536-40).  Kimmei  (29th)  Mikado  (540-72), 
brought  5000  Korean  families  to  settle  in  Japan.  Bud- 
dhism is  introduced  in  552  and  the  first  temple  erected  in 
571.  Bitatsu  (572-86) ;  Yomei  (586-88) ;  Sushun  (588-92) ; 
Suiko,  Empress,  34th  ruler  (592-629).  Chinese  calender 
introduced.  DonchO,  a  Korean  bonze,  teaches  (in  610) 
the  Japanese  to  make  paper  and  ink,  and  the  use  of  mill- 
stones. Jomei  (629-42);  Kogyoku,  Empress  (642-45); 
Kotoku  (645-55).  The  eras  are  introduced,  and  the  first 
census  taken.  Saimei,  Empress  (655-61);  Tenchi  (668- 
72);  Kobun  (672-73);  Temmu  (673-90);  Jito,  Empress 
(690-96);  Mommu  (697-708).  Cremation  established. 
Lacquer  trees  planted. 

n.  The  Nara  Epoch. 
710     Nara  becomes  the  Imperial  capital.   The  Empress 
to    Gemmei  (44th  ruler  from  708  to  715)  causes  the  Kojiki, 
784  the  first  Japanese  history,  to  be  compiled  (in  712). 
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Copper  is  discovered,  and  the  first  copper  money  coined. 
The  Empress  Gensho  (715-24)  ft)stered  literature  and 
science,  and  published  the  Nihongi,  the  second  greatest 
historical  work.  Buddhism  spreads;  magnificent  temples 
are  erected,  and  many  idols  cast.  Shomu,  Mikado  (724- 
49);  Kokcn,  Empress  (749-59);  Junnin,  Mikado  (759- 
65);  Shotoku,  Empress  (76.5-70);  Konin,  Mikado  (770- 
82).  Printing  is  introduced.  Kwammu  (782-806).  The 
art  of  embroidery  and  orange-trees  are  brought  from 
China.  The  first  gold  is  discovered.  Syllabic  writing  is 
invented.  Cottonseeds  arrive  from  India  and  are  planted. 

m.  Heian  Epoch.  Rise  of  the  Fujiwara. 

794  The  Imperial  Court  is  moved  to  Kyoto,  which  remains 
to    the  capital  until  1868.  Creation  of  the  Taira  Family 

1155  (805).  Heijo,  Mikado,  .52d  ruler  (806-10).  Invention  of 
cursive  writing.  Saga,  Mikado  (810-24);  Jimwa  (824- 
34);  Nimmyo  (8.34-51);  Montoku  (851-56) ;  Seiwa  (856- 
77);  Yozei  (877-85);  Koko  (88.5-88);  Uda  (888-98); 
Daigo  (898-931);  Shujaku  (931-47);  Murakami  (947- 
68):  Reizei  (968-70);  EnyQ  (970-85);  Kwazan  (985-87); 
Ichijo  (987-1012);  Sanjo  (1012-17);  Go  (or  2d)  — 
Ichijo  (1017-37);  Go-Shujaku  (1037-46);  Go-Reizei 
(1046-69);  Go-vSanjo  (1069-73);  Shirakawa  (1073-87); 
Horikawa  (1087-1108);  Toba  (1108-24);  Sutoku  (1124- 
42);  Konoc  (1142-.')()).  Decline  of  the  Fujiwara. 

IV.  The  Military  Epoch.  Downfall  of  the  Taira,  and  Rise  of  the  Minamoto 

Shoguns. 

1156  Titanic  struggle  betwetm  the  Taira  and  Minamoto 
to    clans.  Go-Shirakawa,  Empress,  78th  ruler  (1156-59); 

1199  Nijo,  Mikado  (1159-66);  Rokujo  (1166-69);  Takakura 
(1169-80);  Antoku  (1180-86).  The  Minamoto  destroys 
the  Taira  clan.  Go-Toba  (1186-99).  Minamoto  Yori- 
tomo  establishes  a  military  capital  at  Kamakura.  Feu- 
dalism and  a  dual  system  of  government  estiiblished. 
Yoritomo,  Shogun  at  Kamakura  (1192-99). 

V.  TJie  HOjo  Era. 

1200  Minamoto  Yoriie  (2d)  Shogun  at  Kamakura  (1202- 
to    03);  Tsuchimikado  (119*>-1210);  Sanetomo  :M  Shogun 

1339  (1203-19);  Juntoku,  85t.h  Mika<lo  (1211-22);  Chukyo 
(?-1222);  Go-Horikawa  (1222-33);  Yoritsune,  Fujiwara 
Shogun  (1220-44);  Shijo,  Mikado  (1233-43);  Yoritsuga, 
2d  Fuuw&rsi  Shogun  (1244-.52) ;  Go-Saga,  Mikado  (1243- 
47);  Go-Fukakusa  (1247-66);  Kameyama  (1266-76). 
First  Mongol  Invasion  (1274).  Go-Uda,  Mikado  (1276- 
88).  RepiHse  of  the  Gn^at  Mongol  Invasion  of  1281. 
Fushimi,  93d  Mikado  (1288-99);  Go-Fushimi  (1299- 
1301);  Go-Nijo  (1301-08);  Hanazo  no  (1308-19) ;  Go- 
Daigo  (1319-39). 
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1339    For  60  ^eais  (from  1332  t;o  1392)  a  dual  govemment 
to  eatitA,  and  rival  Mikadoa  hxAd  Northern  and  Southern 
1$87  Courts  at  Kydto.  Takauji,  1st  of  the  Asltt&»ga  ShdgunB 
(1335-58).  Go-Murakami,  Mikado  (1339-68);  Yoehiap 
kira,  2d  Shdgun  (1368-68);  Chokci,  Mikado  (1368-70); 

•  Go-Kameyama,  100th  Mikado  (1370-93):  Yoshimitsu, 
3d  Shdgun  (1368-94);  Go-K6matsu,  Mikado  (1393- 

*  1412) ;  Yoshimochi,  4th  Shdgun  (1394-1428) ;  Yoshikazu, 
5th  (1423-25);  Yoshinori,  6th  (1428-41);  Go-Hanazono, 
Mikado  (1429-65);  Yoshikatsu,  7th  Shdgun  (1441-43); 
Yoshimasa,  8th  (1443-74);  Go-Tsuchimikado '  (1465- 
1501) ;  Yoshihisa,  9th  Shdgun  (1474-89) ;  Yoshitane,  10th 

:  (1490-93);  Yoshizumi,  11th  (1493-1508);  Go-Kashiwa- 
bara,  Mikado  (1501-27);  Yoshiharu,  12tli  Shdgun 
(1521-45).  In  154^  the  Portuguese  discover  Japan.  They 
are  followed  by  Jesuit  miflsionaries  in  1549^.  Gp-Nara 
106th  Mikado  (1527-58) ;  Yosbiteru.  13th  Shdgun  (1545- 
■  65);  Yoshihide,  14th  (1568) ;  Toshiaki,  15th  and  last 
.(1568-73).  Ogimachi,  107th  Mikado  (1558-^7).  Perae- 
outtons  of  Christians  by  Oda  Nobunaga. 

'  VII.  Fall  of  the  Ashlkaga,  and  Rise  of  the  Tokugawa. 

1587     Oda  Nobunaga  terminates  the  Ashika^a  Shogunate 
to    which  ruled  Japan  for  250  years.  Yedo  is  founded  in 

1708  1590.  Toyotomi  Hidcyoshi  sends  an  army  to  Korea  in 
1592  (and  recalls  it  in  1598).  Go-Yozei,  108th  Mikado 
(1587-1612).  Will  Adams  reaches  Japan  in  1600.  Great 
Battle  of  Sekigahara  (1600).  Opening  of  Dutch  Com- 
merce (1610).  leyasu  estabUdiee  the  Toikugftwa  Sho- 
gunate (which  rules  Japan  fbr  udward  of  250  yeais)  and 
becomes  the  fiist  Skdgun  (1603-05).  Bldetada,  2d  Sh^ 

*  ifun  (1605-23),  persecutes  Christians;  excludes  all  for- 
eigners except  Dutch,  Koreans,  and  Chinese;  and  forbids 
Japanese  to  leave  the  country.  Christianity  interdicted 
in  1614.  Period  of  isolation  begins  (1624).  lemitsu,  3d 
Shdgun  (1623-51).  Go-Mino-o,  Mikado  (1612-30); 
Myasho,  Empress  (1630-44);  Go-Komvo,  Mikado 
(1644-55);  letsuna,  4th  Shdgun  (1651-80);  Gosai-in, 
112th  Mikado  (1655-63);  Reigen  (1663-87);  Tsunayo- 
shi,  5th  Shdgun  (1680-1709);  Higa.shiyama,  114th 
Mikado  (1687-1710).  Kaempfer  visits  Japan  in  1690- 
92.  Great  earthquake  at  Yedo  in  1703.  Last  eruption  of 
Mt  Fuji  in  1708. 

Vm.  Decline  of  the  Tokugawa  Regime. 

1709  lenobu,  6th  Shdgun  (1709-13);  Nakamikado,  116th 
to    (1710-36);  letsugu,  7th  Shdgun  (1713-16):  Yoshimune, 

1853  8th  (1716-45);  Sakuramachi,  116tb  (1736-47); 
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leshige,  9th  Shogun  (1745-60);  Momozono,  117th 
Mikado  (1747-63);  lehani  10th  Shogun  (1760-86); 
Go-Sakuramachi,  Empress  (1763-71);  Go-Momozono, 
Mikado  (1771-80);  Kokaku  (1780-1817);  lenari,  11th 
Shogun  (1786-1838);  Ninko,  121st  Mikado  (1817-47); 
leyoshi,  l'2th  Shogun  (1838-53). 

IX.  Arrival  of  Commodore  Perry.  Fall  of  the  Tokugawa  ShSguiute. 

1854  Perry  reaches  Japan  in  1853.  First  treaty  with  the 
to    United  States  signed  March  31,  1854.  Great  earthquake 

1868  in  Yedo  in  1855.  Komei,  122d  Mikado  (1847-67); 
lemochi,  14th  Shogun  (1858-66).  Second  treaty  with 
the  United  States  in  1858.  Yokohama  opened  to  foreign 
intercourse  (1858).  First  Japanese  Embassy  goes  abroad 
in  1860.  First  newspaper,  1803.  Keiki,  15th  (and  last)  of 
the  Shoguns  (1866-67),  resigns  Nov.  19.  Extinction  of 
the  Shogunate. 

X.  The  Restoration,  and  the  Meiji  Era.     '  y 

1868  Accession  of  Mutsuhito,  123d  Mikado  (1868-1912). 
to    Imperial-Tokugawa  war  (1868-69).  Yedo  becomes  the 

1910  capital  and  is  called  Tokyo.  Tokyo  and  Niigata  opened 
to  foreigners.  Abolition  of  feudalism  in  1871.  First  rail- 
way op<med  between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  (1872). 
Adoption  of  Gregorian  calendar  (1873).  Repeal  of  Edicts 
against  Christians.  Expedition  to  Formosji  (1874). 
Japanese  rights  in  Saghalion  coded  to  Russia  in  exchange 
for  the  Kuriles  (1875).  Wearing  of  swords  interdicted  in 
1876.  Treaty  with  Korea.  Satsuma  rebellion  (1877). 
Loochoo  Islands  annexed  (1879).  Penal  code  established 
(1880).  Ordersof  nobility  established  (1884).  Buddhi.sra 
disestablished.  Constitution  promulgated,  and  duels  in- 
terdicted (1889).  First  Diet  meets  in  1890.  Great  earth- 
quake at  (jif u  in  1891 .  War  with  China  declaretl  in  1 894. 
Peace  treaty  signed  at  Shimonoseki  in  1895.  Formosa  is 
added  (1895)  to  the  Empire  and  Japan  becomes  a  col- 
onizing power.  CJold  standard  adopted  (1897).  Abolition 
of  extraterritorial  tribunals  (1899).  All  foreigners  placed 
under  Japanese  law.  Japan  assists  the  foreign  powers  to 
suppress  the  Boxer  insurnjction  (1900).  Anglo- Japanese 
alliance  (1902).  War  declared  against  Russia,  Feb.  11, 

1904.  Peace  treaty  arranged  .\ug.  20,  and  ratified  Oct.  5, 

1905.  Korea  annexed  (Aug.  1910). 

XI.  Taisho  Era. 

1912  The  death  of  Mutsuhito  (known  as  Meiji  Tenn5), 
to  July  30,  1912,  terminates  the  45  years  of  the  Meiji  (or 
1914  'enlightened')  Era,  and  inaugurates  the  Taisho  Era 

(•  Way  of  Heaven,'  or  '  Era'of  Great  Equity').  Yoshihito, 

124th  Mikado,  1912  — . 
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The  Bibliography  0/  the  Japanese  Empire,  compiled  by  Fr.  Von  Wenck- 
Hem  (T5kyd,  1907)  as  a  supplement  to  lAon  Paifff9  Bihliograpfiie  Japonr 
aise,  catalogues  upward  of  12,000  books  and  monographs  written  in  Euro- 
pean languages  on  Japan  between  a.d.  894  and  1906..  The  intervening 
years  have  added  so  mansr  books  to  tUs  fomiaable  list  that  the  present 
literature  on  the  country  is  enormous.  The  student  limited  for  time,  who 
seeks  facta  rather  than  impressions,  will  find  them  in  the  scholarly  modern 
works  of  CiMinberlain,  Brinkley,  ReiUt  Hepburn,  Aaiorit  Conder,  Grtffist  Mur- 
doch, Balehelort  Munro,  Heam,  and  a  few  other  Japanolonsts  of  attainments 
and  discernment.  The  following  necessarily  brief  list  nas  been  compiled 
with  care,  and  while  it  does  not  purport  to  include  all  the  good  books  writ- 
ten (in  English)  about  Japan  and  its  peofde  and  arts,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  found  useful.  Rein's  admirable  books  —  models  of  Teutonic  thorough- 
ness—  unfortunately  are  out  of  print,  but  stray  copies  can  sometimes  be 
found  in  Continental  bookshops.  A  proper  understanding  of  Japan  in  Udo  is 
difficult  without  Brinkley' s  immensely  valuable  and  attractively  illustrated 
works  embraced  in  the  Oriental  Series.  Chamberlain's  Things  Japanese 
covers  a  wide  range  and  gives  the  gist  of  many  things  of  interest  to  travelers. 
His  Ha$tdbook  of  Colloquial  Japanese  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the 
language.  Murdoch's  monumental  history  gives  the  traveler  the  facts  gar- 
nered from  many  histories  in  the  vernacular,  and  is  recommended  for  solid 
reading.  No  more  delightful  books  for  the  voyage  to  JapMi  oan  be  found  than 
the  numerous  works  of  Lafcadio  Uearn,  since  they  are  not  only  instructive 
but  are  couched  in  language  beautiful  in  its  Lyrical  quality.  It  goes  without 
Baying  that  the  greater  amount  of  information  one  has  at  one's  command 
regarding  Japan,  the  greater  will  be  one's  enjoyment  of  a  trip  through  the 
country.  Books  in  addition  to  those  listed  below  are  referred  to  in  different 
places  in  the  Guidebook. 

Historical  Works.  A  History  of  Japan,  from  the  Origins  down  to  164^,  hy 
James  Murdoch  (Tokyo.  1010).  The  2d  vol.  (Kobe,  1903)  is  a  history  of  the 
country  between  15-42  and  1651.  —  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  an  Ameri- 
can  Squadron  to  the  China  Seas  and  Japan,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
M.C.  Pcrry,hy  Francis  L.  Hawks  (published  by  the  U.S.  Gov't  at  Washing- 
ton, in  1856).  —  The  Mikado's  Empire,  by  William  Elliot  Grij^s  (New 
Ycffk,  1899). — History  and  Orography  of  Japan  (historieal  and  geographieal 
dictionary),  by  E.  Papinot,  with  300  illus.  and  several  maps  (Yokohama, 
1905),  a  valuable  work  for  reference.  —  Townsend  Harris  in  Japan,  by 
William  Elliot  Qriffia  (London.  1895).  — Hittory  of  Ckrittianity  in  Japan, 
by  Otis  Cary  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  1909).  —  A  Hiilonf  atf  Japansts  LUmdure, 
by  W.  G.  Aston  (London,  1898). 

Works  on  Art.  Oriental  Series,  by  Captain  F.  Brinkley  (J.  B.  Millet  Co., 
Boston,  1901).  Limited  to  1000  copies.  Of  the  12  vols.,  the  first  8  treat  of 
Japan,  its  history,  art,  and  literature;  the  remainder,  of  China.  Handsomely 


illustrated  with  colored  plates.  Recommended.  —  The  Industries  of  Japan, 
by  /.  J.  Rein  (2  vols.,  London,  1889).  —  Landscape-Gardening  in  Japan,  by 

Joaiah  Conder  (2  vols.,  T6ky6,  1893).  —  A   History  of  Japanese  Colour 


iVuilt,  by  W,  von  Seidliu  (London  and  Philadelphia,  1910). —  The  Pic- 
torial Arte  of  Japan,  by  WuUam  Andereon  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 

1886).  —  Japanese  Wood  Engravings,  by  the  same  author  (London,  1908).  — 
Japanese  Enamels,  by  James  L.  Bowes  (London,  1886).  —  Japanese  Pottery, 
by  the  same  author  (London,  1890).  —  Japanese  Marks  and  Seals,  by  the 
same  author  (London,  1882).  —  The  PainUre  of  Japant  by  Arthur  Moniean 
(2  vols.,  London,  1911). 

Descriptive.  The  following  books  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  were  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  in  1894-95,  but  have  since  gone  through 
numerous  editions:  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  2  vols.;  Out  of  the  East, 
1  vol.;  KokoTo,  1  vol.;  Romance  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  Other  Studiee  and 
Stofiee;  Kwaidan;  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  lAUratwre;  Oleaninge  in 
Buddhi  Fields;  —  Japan,  an  Attempt  at  /rUerpre/a/ton,  by  the  same  author,  is 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.  (New  York,  1905).  — The  Japanese  Letters 
of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  by  Elizabeth  BUland  (2  vols.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1910).  —  In  Lotue-Land  Japan,  by  Herbert  Q.  PanHng  (Maomiilan  ft  Co., 
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LoodoD,  1910).  —  In  Japan,  by  Gaston  Migfon  (London,  1908).  —  Occult 
Japan,  by  Percival  Lowell  (Houghton  MiSlin  Co.,  1895).  The  Soul  of  the  Far 
BaU,  by  the  same  author  (1S88).  —  Every-Day  Japan,  by  Arthur  Lloyd 
(London,  1911).  —  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,  by  .Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
(London,  1863).  —  Young  Japan,  by  John  ft.  Black  (I^ndon.  1886).  — 
LttterM  from  Japan,  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraaer  (New  York,  1904).  —  Japaneae 
GifU  and  Women,  by  Alice  Mabel  Bacon  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
1903). 

Miscellaneous.  Books  by  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  :  Things  Japanese 
Vokohama,    1905).  —  Japanese   Poetry  (Yokohama,    1910);    A  Hand- 
of  Colloquial  Japanese  (Yokohama.  1HH9);  Grammar  of  the  Japanese 
,  oken  Language,  by  W.  G.  Aston  (London,  18S8).  —  An  unabridged  Japan- 
-Engliah  dictionary,  by  Captain  F.  Brinkley  (1687  pa^ea,  for  table  use; 
ky5,  1896).  —  Japanese-English  and  Engliah-Japaneae  Dictionary  (pocket 
i  ),  by  J.  C.  Hepburn  (Yokohama,  1887).  —  A  Handbook  of  Modern  Jajtan, 
Ernest  W.  Clement  (A.  C.  McClurg  4  Co.,  Chicago,  1913).—  Herpetology 
Japan  and  Adjacent  Territory,  by  Leonhard  Slejneger  (Washington,  Gov't 
rmting-Officc,  1907).  —  The  Full  Recognition  of  Japan,  by  Robert  P.  Por- 
'■•■r  (London,  1911). — Japanese  Homes,  by  Edward  S.  Morse  (New  York, 
^95).  —  The  Japanese  Nation,  hy  Dr.  Inazo  Nitobe  (Ttikyo.  1913).  —  Tales 
Old  Japan,  by  A.  B.  Mitford  (Now  York,  1893).  —  Who  'a  Who  in  Japan. 
S.  Kurita  (T6ky6,  1914).  —  The  Peerage  of  Japan  (10()0  pagea;  price, 
i'l),  published  by  the  Japan  Gazette  (of  Yokohama),  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  compressed  information  about  the  Imperial  Court,  titles,  ranks, 
etc.,  and  is  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference.  —  The  Japan  Year  Book  (pub- 
bafaed  annually  by  the  same  Co.)  ¥2,  50.  — The  Coins  of  Japan,  by  Neil  Gordon 
llunro  (Yokohama,  190-4).  —  Home  Life  in  Tokyo,  by  Jukichi  Inouye 
(TSkyO,  1910).  —  Shinto,  The  Way  of  the  Gods,  by  W.  G.  Aston  (London, 
1905).  —  Japanese  Plays  and  I'layfrllows,  by  Osman  Rdu^irds  (London, 
'  >fll).  —  Revised  books  of  the  Import  Tariff  are  published  usually  by  the 
■•pan  Times  (Tokyo)  newspaper  as  fast  as  changes  in  the  tariff  are  made, 
ip  CoMMERCi.AL,  and  Civil  Codes  of  Japan,  by  J.  E.  de  Becker,  are  on  sale 
the  bookstores.  —  The  antiquarinn  wdl  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the 
;  i  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  usually  on 
-le  at  the  Yokohama  United  Club. 
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unglazed  pottery,  and  a  choice  in  dainty  native  teapots  which 
no  other  place  can  oflFer.  Beside  the  local  wares,  those  from 
other  provinces,  and  even  from  distant  China,  are  copied  and 
sold  as  originals.  Much  of  the  jwrcclain  for  export  is  made 
here,  and  most  of  it  is  moderate  in  price. 

(d)  Kutani-Ware  (or  Kaga  porcelain)  ranks  high  among 
the  ceramic  productions  of  Japan,  and  the  best  pieces,  because 
of  their  careful,  effective,  and  peculiar  decoration,  are  classed 
by  some  with  the  most  beautiful  that  the  industry  has  fur- 
nished. It  is  believed  to  owe  its  origin  to  Maeda  Toshihnru, 
feudal  lord  of  Daishoji,  in  Kaga  Province,  who,  after  coming 
into  power  in  1639,  brought  a  potter  from  Kyoto  and  commis- 
sioned him  to  seek  material  for  fine  clay  wares.  A  be^l  of 
excellent  porcelain  stone  was  soon  discovered  near  the  village 
of  Kutani,  and  the  ceramic  industry  was  inau^^ated.  It  did 
not,  however,  become  of  much  importance  until  the  secret**  of 
the  Arita  potters  had  been  filched  from  them  by  one  Goto 
Saijiro,  who  went  to  Hizen  for  the  purpose.  Upon  his  return 
in  1664,  the  Kutani  potters  rapidly  attained  a  high  standard 
of  skill.  *  The  wares  that  they  produced  (says  Captain  Brinkk  y) 
were  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  and  more  characteristic,  was 
Ao-  Ktdani,  so  called  from  a  deo{>green  (ao)  glaze,  of  groat 
brilliancy  and  beauty,  which  was  largely  used  in  its  decoration. 
This  glaze  (along  with  yellow,  purple,  and  soft  Prussian  blue) 
was  applied  so  as  to  form  diapers,  scrolls,  and  floral  designs, 
or  was  simply  run  over  patterns  traced  in  black  on  the  bisctiit. 
The  chief  colors  used  in  the  second  class  were  green  and  red, 
supplemented  by  purple,  yellow,  blue  (enamel),  silver,  and 
gold.  The  Kutani  red  was  a  specialty,  —  a  peculiarly  soft, 
subdued,  opaque  color,  varying  from  rich  Indian  red  to  russet 
brown.  For  designs  the  early  potters  copied  miniature  land- 
scapes, flowers  niffled  by  the  breeze,  sparrows  perched  among 
plum  branches,  and  other  glimpses  of  nature  in  her  simplest 
garb.  On  some  of  their  choice  pieces  the  decoration  is  of  a 
purely  formal  character,  —  diapers,  scrolls,  and  medallions 
inclosing  conventional  symbols.  On  others  it  is  essentially 
pictorial.  The  amateur  may  be  tolerably  confident  that  spcci- 
mens  decorated  with  peacocks,  masses  of  chrysanthemums 
and  peonies,  figures  of  wrinkled  saints,  brightly  appareled 
ladies,  cocks  upon  drums,  etc.,  belong  to  the  manufactures  of 
tno<lcm  times.  For  decorative  effect,  combined  with  softness 
and  artistic  beauty,  the  Ao- Kutani  has,  perhaps,  no  equal. 
Its  charm  is  due  primarily  to  the  admirable  harmony  of  it^ 
colors  and  to  their  skillful  massings;  and  secondarily  to  the 
technical  excellence  shown  in  the  manner  of  applying  the 
en&mels.' 

The  Kuiani-ware,  exported  so  largely,  usually  carries  deco- 
rations of  red  and  gold,  with  human  figures,  flowers,  birds, 
clouds,  etc.   'The  execution  is  often  of  a  very  high  character, 
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—  BCiiiuatiire  painting  which  for  delicacy  and  accuracy  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Especially  is  this  true  of  pieces  having 
a  multitude  of  tiny  figures  in  gold  depicted  with  microeccHliic 
fiddity  on  a  solid  red  ground.'  This  flashy  modem  ware  is  not 

so  pleasing  to  the  educated  foreign  taste,  and  is  incomparably 
less  rich  than  the  older  Ao- Kulani.  The  early  Kutam  potters 
did  not  their  names  to  mark  pieces,  but  put  the  factory 
name  {Kutaiit)  or  employed  the  ideograph  fnku  ('good 
fortune  The  use  of  names  (which  are  of  the  decorators,  and 
not  the  potters;  does  not  date  farther  back  tliiui  1850.  Several 
other  wares  of  considerable  beauty  are  made  iu  Kaga  Proviixce, 
under  the  name  Kaga-yahi, 

(c)  Miscellaneous  Wares.  A  number  of  the  other  wares 
for  which  Jaoan  is  CamouB  aie  mentioned  in  their  proper 
d|aoes  througnout  the  Guidebook*  The  beautiful  Makwv^ 
Ware  is  described  under  Tokohama:  /man,  or  Hiien-Waie; 
Nabeshima-^aki,  and  Eggshell  porcelain  in  Rte.  39;  Himdo' 
Wm  in  Rte.  40. 

XV.  Literature 

Literature.  The  Japanese  have  shown  less  originality  in  the 
development  of  their  literature  igakumon)  than  in  that  of 
military  science  and  tiie  various  arts.  Though  greatly  indebted 
to  China  for  its  inspiration,  the  national  literature  is  never- 
theless an  index  of  the  national  character.  It  is,  says  Mr. 
AstoTif  the  literature  of  a  brave,  courteous,  hght-hearted, 
pleasure-loving  people,  sentimental  rather  than  passionate, 
witty  and  humorous,  of  nimble  apprehension,  but  not  bro- 
fouzid;  ingenious  ana  inventive,  but  hardly  capable  of  hi^^ 
intellectual  achievement;  of  receptive  minds  endowed  with 
a  voracious  appetite  for  knowledge;  with  a  turn  for  neat* 
ness  and  elegance  of  expresBion,  but  addom  or  nev^  rising  to 
sublimity. 

Japanese  annalists  divide  their  literature  into  five"  periods; 
the  Archaic  (joko  bun),  which  begins  with  the  earliest  tradi- 
tions of  tlie  race  and  extends  to  the  establishment  of  the 
national  capital  in  Kyoto;  the  Heian  or  Ancient  period, 
extending  to  the  establishment  of  the  Kamakura  shogunaU; 
The  Medifpval  period,  or  that  which  chronicles  the  beginning 
of  the  (Yedo  or)  Tokugawa  shogurmie;  the  Modem  period, 
ending  with  the  Restoration  and  the  Meiji;  and  through  the 
Meiji  to  the  present  time.  £2ach  coincides  with  the  chief  Ua^ 
torical  eras  through  which  the  country  has  passedi  and  eadit 
in  form  and  spirit,  has  its  distinguishmg  characteristics.  The 
form  is  so  different  (writes  Baron  Kikucki)  that  a  boy  who  has 
finished  a  course  in  the  Middle  6choc^  would  not  be  aUe  to 
imderstand  the  Genji  Mmogatarif  wnich  diSeis  (in  ^vifity 
(xxastanietioni  and  phraseology)  even  more  from  jmidem 
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borne  in  mind  that  rooms  in  some  of  tbo  boarding-houses  which  profess  to  b« 
hotels  are  often  not  available.  Also  ttiat  the  rates  quoted,  especially  to 
transients,  are  but  little  less  than  those  of  real  hotels.  The  traveler  with 
valuable  hagKaj^e  will  also  wish  to  remember  that  fire  not  infrequently 
scourtccs  the  Bluff,  tho  elevation  of  which  sometimes  renders  the  efforts  of 
the  fire-department  ineffective.  The  alleged  hotels  that  cater  to  seamen 
are  not  for  the  average  tourist. 

FuRNtHHSD  Roous  arc  sometimes  to  be  had  (consult  tho  daily  newspapers 
for  advertisements),  but  the  lack  of  local  restaurants  mihtatcs  against  their 
utility.  Table-board  can  usually  be  arranged  for  at  the  hotels  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  ¥60  and  upward  per  month. 

The  Japanese  Restaurants  scattered  throughout  the  native  city  serve  food 
in  the  Japanese  style  only.  Geisha  can  be  summoned.  Prices  vary  with  the 
reputation  of  the  establishment  and  the  requirements  of  guests.  English  is 
not  always  spoken,  and  shoes  must  be  removed  at  the  entrance.  At  the  best- 
ksown  places  (first  in  the  list  below)  a  surprisingly  varied  and  sometimes 
deUcious  tiffin  can  be  had  for  ¥3  to  ¥4.50  per  pers.;  ¥5  to  ¥6.50  with  a 
gtiaha  accompaniment.  Special,  out-of-soason  dishes  should  be  ordered  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  their  cost  will  be,  as  uriccs  are  apt  to  bo  asked  that 
would  surprise  Claridge  or  Sherry.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  cele- 
brated {/cisAa  expect  prima  donna  fees.  — Chitose :  79  8umiyo«hi-ch6,  Koku- 
cbome  (officialdom's  favorite  rcndesvous).  NanUo  (recommended) ,  77 
Hanasaki-chd,  Rokuchome. —  Kaomasa ;  51  Aioi-chfi,  Sanchonie.  Kaneda: 
IS  Onoye-chd,  Itchome.  Miyagokawa:  110  Sumiyoehi-cho,  Itchome. 
Sakayrya:  37  Sumiyoshi-chd,  Sanchomo. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  cxii)  are  numerous,  and  as  some  of  them  are  veritable 
museums  of  quaint  and  beautiful  art  objects,  the  traveler  with  time  to  spare 
will  be  repaid  for  visiting  them.  Those  under  foreign  management  (that  of 
Arthur  <t  5or»<i,  opposite  the  Grand  Hotel,  stands  at  the  head)  arc  custom- 
irily  stocked  with  the  things  most  liked  by  foreigners,  and  fixed  prices  are 
the  rule.  The  chief  native  shops  arc  in  or  near  Benten-dori.  Prices  in  many 
»rv  unstable.  A  few  only  of  the  curio-shops  s{>ecialiie,  and  as  the  smaller  ones 
»re  apt  to  change  their  policy  between  two  days,  a  trustworthy  list  of  them  is 
difficult  to  maintain.  Yokohama  residents  are  the  best  mentors  in  the  mat- 
u  r  of  shops,  and  the  traveler  who  contemplates  making  purchases  of  magni- 
tude can  do  no  better  than  to  seek  the  advice  of  some  fnond,  or  of  the  hotel 
manager.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  guides  (comp.  p.  xxvi)  are 
taken  into  unknown  shops  a  commission  is  quite  apt  to  be  added  to  the  prices 
of  things.  Also  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  curio  (sec  p.  cxiii),  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  tbo  worti,  is  an  uncertain  quantity,  —  quite  unlike  that  of  silk, 
ivor>',  silver,  or  a  similar  standard  product,  —  and  that  in  dealing  with  small 
inerchants  one  often  courts  deception. — Theater  St.  (PI.  I,  2)  is  Uned  with 
tiny  shops  where  a  host  of  articles  of  daily  use  are  displayed,  and  similar 
pbices flank  Mototriachi  (PI.  F,  3).  The  following  recommended  Ust  has  been 
cumpiled  with  considerable  care,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  places  (all  of  which 
*n  of  long  standing)  are  trustworthy.    Their  specialties  arc  mentioned  in 
detail  berauBo  they  are  what  fonngners  usually  look  for.  Prices  are  marked 
in  plain  figtircs  and  are  not  deviated  from  in  any  of  them;  and  the  many 
common  forms  of  fraud  practiced  by  certain  unscrupulous  dealers  are  dis- 
countenanced. 

Fine  Arts.  —  Arthur  A  Bond.  38  Water  St.  (PI.  F,  4).  a  celebrated  and 
popular  establishment  with  numerous  departments.  Costumcrs  and  De- 
agnere.  Goldsmiths  and  Jewelers.  —  Ladies'  Department:  Mandarin  coats; 
Embroidered  Wraps;  Gowns;  Waisti;  Old  Brocades,  etc.  —  Alen's  Depart- 
ment: Shirts  and  Pyjamas  made  to  measure;  imported  haberdashery. 
.American  and  Englisli  s|)ecialtie8.  —  Curio  Department:  Silver  and  Dam- 
Mopoe  wares;  Carved  Furniture;  I.rficqucr-warc;  Antique  Jewelry;  Jade; 
I*ory  Carvings;  Bronrcs;  Brasses;  Porcelain;  Korean  and  Chinese  Curios, 
etc. 

Men's  SQk  and  Cottoo  Crape  Shirts,  Pyjamas,  etc.  — S.  I.  Yamaioya, 
8  Ik-nten-dori.  Widely  known  and  popular  with  foreigners.  English  spoken. 
(PI.  H,  3).  Branches  at  Tokvd,  Kobe,  and  other  places.  The  dress-shirts  and 
eollan  (American  and  English  styles),  made  to  measure  of  fine  imported 
Inah  linira.  are  considerably  cheaper  than  the  same  grade  would  be  in  the 
l'-8.A.  (with  which  a  big  business  is  conducted  by  mail). 
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Silks  and  BmlmHderies:  —  lida  A  Co.  (Takaahimaya),  81  Main  St. 
(PI.  G,  4)  —  a  branch  of  the  famous  house  establiahed  at  KySto.  —  Noza- 
"Unya,  30  Bcnterwiori  Nichome  (PI.  H,  3). —  The  Yamato,  34  Benten-d5ri 
Nichome  (PI.  H,  3).  The  beat  silk  8f>ecialties  (Dresses,  Kimonos,  Parasols, 
ESmbroideries,  Pyjamas,  Dressing-gowns,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Mandarin 
coats,  Shirt-waists,  etc.)  for  which  Japan  is  celebrated  will  be  found  aseembled 
in  these  modern  stores,  where  £Dglish  is  spoken  and  prices  are  fixed.  The 
foreigner's  wants  are  understood  and  are  catered  to  according  to  home 
methods.  Minor  specialties  of  each  are  Embroidered  Srrt'cn.s,  Drawn  Linen, 
Smoking-jackets;  Pongee  coats;  Tea-coeies;  Kyoto  dolls,  etc.  The  silk-bro' 
cade  squares  msJce  handsome  oushion-eovers.  The  sanve  cotton-crape  if 
unusually  durable.  Nozawaya*8  DressmakinR  Department  (imported  cut- 
iprs)  is  much  patronized  by  Yokohoma  ladies.  The  Yamato  conducts  S 
branch  at  Karuizawa  during  the  summer  season,  lida  <fc  Co.  are  purveyors  to 
ihe  Imperial  Japanese  Household. 

Porcelain  (comp.  p.  cclii).  Shops  for  the  sale  of  cheap  porcelain  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  city  (fine  wares  at  Arthur  A  Bond'M  and  other  places),  but 
as  the  cost  of  transportation  home  on  cheap  ware  is  the  same  as  on  the  finest, 
the  latter  ia  usually  the  most  satisfacton,'  to  buy.  The  Makuzu  Knzan  kilns 
(PL  I,  1)  where  the  Makuzu  porcelain  (one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Japa* 
nese  waies)  is  made,  lie  in  the  N.  W.  soburfo  (1<I31  MinainiolniiiMihi)  cf 
Yokohama,  in  the  Ota-mura  district  (2  M.  from  the  Grand  Hotel;  jinriki.  30 
seti)  and  should  be  visited  by  whosoever  is  interested  in  one  of  Japan's  finest 
arts.  The  traveler  is  shown  the  workshops  where  the  potters  sit  at  thor 
primitive  wheels  fashioning  the  clay  into  shape;  the  rooms  where  the  deco- 
rations are  added:  the  kilns  where  the  pieces  are  fired;  and  extensi\^  show- 
rooms where  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  ware  (no  two  aUke)  are  exhib- 
ited. Visitors  are  welcome  whether  or  not  they  buy;  the  fixed  prices  are 
marked  in  plain  figures;  and  considering  the  rare  beauty  of  the  obneotei  And 
the  fame  of  the  potter,  are  conspicuously  moderate. 

The  original  factory  was  established  in  Ky(Ho  in  a  district  known  as 
Makuzii-ga-hara,  from  which  circumstance  the  pottery  (transferred  to  Yoko- 
hama in  1871)  derived  its  name.  The  original  artist,  Miuagawa  Kwwn  (son 
of  the  oelebtated  Ky<HO,|X>tter  CfUfbei,  who  woriced  at  Qion  and  pwdneed  n 
faience  known  to  poiCilainists  as  Makuzu-yaki) ,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Imperial  Hou.%hoTd  Artist,  and  with  his  son,  Miyaoawa  Hanzan,  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  finest  ceramists  that  Japan  has  produced.  The  products  of  the  iac- 
tory  are  porcelains  proT)er,  and  the  pieces  suggest  in  tlieir  delicate  beauty  the 
monochromes  and  polychromes  of  the  Chinese  Kanq-h^i  and  Yung-cheno 
Idlns.  Jars,  vases,  bowls,  plac|ue8,  quaint  teapots,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful 
objects  ridtlfully  decorated  with  flowers,  Vjamboos,  or  other  designs,  in  har- 
monious tints  that  show  just  beneath  the  glaze,  are  his  specialties.  Along  with 
these  are  produced  some  of  the  finest  blue-and-white  pieces  the  collector  will 
meet  with  in  Japan.  Ek]ually  famous  are  his  apple-green  riaaes,  so  admired 
by  American  collectors.  To  Kazan  Cor  Shozan)  Mr.  Brxnkley  {Oriental 
Series,  vol.  8,  p.  418)  gives  the  credit  of  having  inaugurated  Ct&ineK  fashions 
in  Japan,  and  to  have  set  other  Japanese  artists  to  reproducing  in  Japan 
copies  of  the  Chinese  masterpieces.  Knzan' s  best  work  ranks  with  choice 
Kanff-hsi  specimens.  — Traveler^  will  do  well  to  have  their  purchases  (for 
foreign  shipment)  packed  at  the  pottery  (where  great  care  ia  given  them), 
then  delivered  to  the  shipping-agent. 

Ivory  Carving:  —  K.  Toynma,  5  Benten-dori.  Carvers  can  be  seen  at 
work  at  the  TdkyO  headquarters.  Comp.  p.  ccxxxvii.  —  Sat8DM.\-W,\rk 
(p.  ccliv)  can  be  bought  to  better  advantage  in  Ky6to,  where  it  is  made. 
—  ToRTOiMMnraiiii  WOBKS  —  Y.  Kawaguehi  A  Co..  41  fionteiML&ri  Ni- 
chome. 

Pharmtdes:  ^  Brtlta  Fharmaeu*  flO  Main  St.  (P1.,G,  4).  American. 

English,  and  French  medicines,  perfumes  and  toilet  requisites  suited  to  th<- 
needs  of  travelers.  American  soda  fountain.  Prescriptions  filled  (expert 
English  faculty).  —  German  and  other  European  specialities  at  the  DetUeche 
Apotheke,  77-d  Main  St.  For  the  addresses  of  other  druij-stores  consult  the 
local  directory.  In  making  purcha.ses  at  certain  of  the  native  chemists'  shops 
the  traveler  should  assure  himself  that  he  is  not  buying  spurious  (and  of  ten* 
times  injurious)  goods  put  up  locally  under  counterfsii  foraign  labels.  This 
applies  with  force  to  drugs,  «oiletHMaps»  and  perfomes,  and  populftr  BngHab 
and  American  specialties. 

u  yu.^  jd  by  Google 
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Unhrersal  ProTiders:  —  Lane,  Crawfinrd  <t  Co.,  Ltd.,  69  Main  St.  (PI. 
G,  4).  A  species  of  Department  Store  (well  known  and  highly  spoken  of) 
with  brancheti  throughout  the  Far  East.  Usually  headquarters  for  Touriata ' 
Reouiiatea.  Agents  for  many  English  and  American  s|)ccialtie8  (haber- 
dashery; chocolate;  candies;  fine  groceries;  jams;  mantinladea;  cigars  and 
tobacco;  wines  and  liquors,  etc.);  Bakers;  Outfitters;  Milliners  and  DraiJers. 
In  the  Tailoring  Department  men's  and  women's  clothing  (English  cloth)  is 
made  to  order  (bv  English  tailors)  cheaper  than  corresponding  gruides 
would  be  in  the  U.S.  The  popular  Pith  Helmets  are  importwl  from  India. 

In  ordering  shoes  made  to  measure  in  Japan,  insist  that  English  or  Amer- 
ican leather  be  use<i,  as  the  poorly  tanned  local  product  is  spongy  and  lifeleM. 
It  id  more  economical  to  buy  imported  shoes  even  at  double  the  cost  of 
tboee  made  locally. 

(^HiN'ESK  TAiLORa  abound  in  Yokohama  and  usually  are  as  insinuating  as 
ferret«;  hunting  the  traveler  furtively  to  his  lodging  with  bland  and  wheedling 
persi8tenc«!.  They  all  lack  the  shnnking  nature  of  the  sleazy  flannel  suits 
which  they  offer  to  make  in  24  hrs.  for  an  equal  number  of  ]/'n,  but  resemble 
them  in  that  after  a  few  washings  the  suits  turn  a  Mongolian  yellow,  and 
cling  like  woolen  underwear.  The  serge  and  others  suitings  make  up  pinchy 
and  generally  fade  quickly.  They  look  all  right  in  their  environment,  but  are 
incompatible  with  home  styles.  These  celestial  outfitters  make  both  men's 
and  women's  clothing,  but  are  useful  chiefly  for  cleaning  and  pressing  clothes 
(5<>-7">  sen  for  a  suit). 

Delicatessen  Shops:  —  J.  Cumoxo  dk  Co.,  Ltd.,  82  Main  8t.  —  Lang' 
fcldt  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  I'A  Main  St.  American  and  English  specialties  (fine  Gro* 
ceries;  Wines  and  Liquors;  C^ars  and  Tobacco,  etc.)  at  both  places.  French 
and  Continental  specialties  at  L.  Caudrelier'n,  (]2  Main  Bt. 

Photographers:  (I'liotograplis,  Views,  Lantern-Slides,  etc.).  —  K. 
Tamamura,  A  Son,  1498,  Nakumura,  Bluff  (I'l.  G,  1).  Films  and  plates 
developed,  colored,  or  made  into  slides.  The  hand-colored  enlargments  of 
Japanese  types  and  views,  and  the  glass  transparcnciesjmake  desirable  sou- 
venirs. Photographs  of  tourists  in  Japanese  costume  a  specialty.  —  Photo- 
graphic SuppuEs:  —  Faraari  dt  Co.,  32  Water  St.  —  Kimbei,  7  Honoho- 
d6ri  Itchome. 

Bookstores:  —  Kelly  A  WnUh.  Ltd.,  00  Main  St.  —  K.  Ymthikawa,  5 
Bent4'ii-d6ri.  At  the  loiter  shop  (English  spoken)  second-hand  books  often 
as  good  as  new  can  be  bought  at  considerably  less  than  the  prices  asked  for 
new  ones;  and  if  the.  proprietor  hasn't  what  the  traveler  wants,  he  knows  how 
to  get  it.  Second-hand  bookstores  (/lonya)  abound  in  Yokohama,  but  prices 
%-ary  materially,  and  the  bibliophile  is  advise<l  to  '  shop  '  around  until  he 
finds  a  place  that  suits  him.  The  Methodist  Publishing  House,  1  Shichome, 
Ginia,  Tdkyfi,  carries  a  large  stock  uf  books  on  Fur-Eastern  subjects.  Col- 
ored Post  Cards,  Old  Color-prints,  Maps,  and  what-not  are  generally  on 
aale  at  bookstores. 

Steamship  Agents:  —  Toyo  Kif<n  Kaisha  (Tel.  ad.,  'Toyokisen';  sec  p. 
139).  17  Water  St.  (PI.  F.  4).  —  Nippon  Ywen  Kaisha  (Tel.  ad., 
"  Yusen.'  p.  139).  10  Bund  (PI.  G,  4).  —  North  German  Uoyd  (Tel,  ad., 
■  Nordlloyd  ';  p.  xv),H.  Ahrena  A  Co.  Nachf.  (Tel.  ad.,  'Ahrens  ').  Agents, 
2^1  Water  St.  (PI.  G,  4).  —  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co'a  Royal  Mail  S.S. 
Line  (Wm.  T.  Payne,  manager.  Tel.  ad.,  'Citamprag';  p.  xii),  14  Bund 
(I'l.  F,  4).  —  Peninsuiar  A  Oriental  Steam  Naviaalion  Co.  (Tel.  ad.,  '  Pen- 
insular'; p.  xv),  15  Bund  (PI.  F,  4).  —  0»aka  Shoaen  Kaisha  (Samuel 
*Co..  Agts.,  TeL  ad.,  'Orgomanes';  p.  idv).  27  Water  St.  (PI.  G.  4);  — 
Haeific  .ifail  S.S.  Co.  (Tel.  ad.. '  Solano').  4tt  Water  St.  (PI.  G.  4).  —Mettgave- 
ritM  Maritimes  de  Prance  (Tel.  ad.,  '  Messagerie  '),  9  Maycbashi-cho  (PI. 
G,  4).  —  For  the  addresses  of  the  numerous  other  lines  consult  the  Japan 
Directory. 

Forwarding  Agents:  —  Helm  Bros.,  Ltd.  (Tel.  ad..  '  Helm  Bros.').  43 
(near)  Satsunm-eh6  (PI.  G,  4).  Customs  Brokers,  Stevedores,  Landing, 
Shipping,  and  Express  {.Pitt  A  Scott,  Ltd.,  etc.)  Agents.  Branches  in  Tokyo, 
6«aka,  Kolj««,  Moji,  and  Shimonoseki.  —  A.  Weston  (Tel.  ad.,  '  Weston  '), 
iOd  .'^ntflumn-cho;  agents  for  Wells,  Faryo  A  Co.,  American  Exprets  Co.,  etc. 

Tourist  Agencies:  —  Thoa.  Cook  A  Son  (Tel.  ad.,  '  Couiwn ').  32  Water 
8t  (I'l.  F.  4).  Guides  and  guidebooks;  money  exchanged;  drafts  cashed; 
Biy.  and  S.S.  tickets.  The  CoUver  Tours  (Tel.  ad., '  Collver  '),  34  Water  St. 
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— >  Pacific  Travel  Bttreau  iH.  W,  Dunning  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  ad., 
*  Dinmimw '),  39  Water  St.  —  Tranatiibtrian  Btdboanf  Ca,  (TeL  ad., '  Wago- 
litfi     12  Water  St.  —  The  Welcome  Socidy  and  the  Japom  Touriti  Bttrmm 

(p.  Ixv)  both  have  ofiBces  in  the  port. 

Banks  (comp.  p.  xxiii).  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.t  83  MixMuni  Naka- 
dOri  Go-chome  (PI.  I,  3);  English  spoken;  branches  in  the  chief  cities. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China  (PI.  H,  3),  179  Satsuma-rh5 
(English).  —  Internaiional  Banking  Corporation  (PI.  G,  4),  74  Main  St. 
(American).  —  DetUsch- Asiatische  Bank  (PI.  H,  3),  180a  Satauma-ch6  (C»er- 
man).  —  Russo-A'^iatic  Bank,  77  Main  St.  (PI.  G,  4).  —  Honf^tong  dt 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation^  2a  Water  St.  (Pi.  G,  4). 

Inmofft  and  Bxport  ConuBiMioii  Meicluuita:  —  The  foUowins  Ivief  list 
Ml  some  of  the  largest  and  best  houses  in  Yokohoma.  All  represent 
Ameriran  or  European  manufacturers  and  dealers.  —  American  Trading  Co.^ 
28  Main  St.  —  Andrews  &  George,  242  UyedapohO.  —  BaanaM  Jt  Hittee,  42 
Satfiuma-eho.  —  China  &  Japan  Trading  Co.,  89c  Satsuma-cho.  —  Sale  A 
Frazar,  Ltd.,  167  Satsuma-ch6.  —H.  Ahrens  <&  Co.,  29  Water  St.  —  5. 
Isaacs  &  Co.,  200  Fuji-yama-ch6.  —  L.  J.  Healing  &  Co.,  LOL,  22  Water 
St.  —  F.  W.  Horne,  70c  Satsuma-cho.  —  Mitsui  Bussan  Kabuahiki  Kaisha^ 
177  Nippon  Odori.  —  Takata  <&.  Co.,  2  Motohaina-ch6  Itohome,  etc,  Fot 
other  names  consult  the  Japan  Directory. 

The  Post-  and  Telegrapl^Offfees  (comp.  p.  zcii)  are  on  Main  Si.  (Pl.H.  4), 
near  the  dividing-line  between  the  one-time  Foreign  Settlement  and  the  na- 
tive dty.  The  Foreign  Post-0£Eice  is  so  marked^  to  differentiate  it  from  the 
JapanefleP.O.  ferther  tUxmg  the  ttreet.  Letters  hiteiided  for  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica may  be  delayed  if  posted  in  the  latter  building. 

The  Local  Government  Office  ( Kenchd)  is  near  the  Cuatom-Houae,  ovor* 
looking  Misumachi-dori  (PI.  H,  4). 

Theaters  and  Entertainments:  —  The  Gaiety  Theater  is  at  267  BlulF  (PI. 
E,  4),  opposite  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital.  Consult  the  daily  newspapers  for 
advertisements  of  functions.  Yokohoma  possesses  an  unusual  amount  of 
exeeltent  *  home  talent,'  and  the  plays  proouoed  at  tunes  by  members  of  the 
Amateur  Dramatic  Club,  are  often  superior  to  those  of  \'i3iting  comnanies. 
The  pleasing  custom  obtains  of  giving  musical  concerts,  Japanese  oances, 
displays  of  jugglery,  sword-play,  and  wfaat-noi  at  the  larffeet  of  the  local 
hotels,  for  the  fnitertainment  of  quests.  The  dances  arranK<'<Tby  the  manape* 
ment  of  the  Grand  Hotel  as  a  welcome  to  guests  arriving  from  transpacifio 
ships  are  very  popular,  and  are  often  attended  by  residents.  The  numerous 
dances  and  entertainments  held  at  various  times  during  the  year  by  local 
societie.s  (invit;ition8  desirable)  are  foreoasted  in  the  newspapers.  —  Wiest* 
hng  is  mentioned  at  p.  clxvii. 

Nurseries  and  Flower  Displays:  —  The  Yokohama  Nurtery  Co.,  Ltd., 
21-35  Nakamura,  Bhiff  (PI.  G,  1);  English  spoken.  Exteni^ive  terraced  gar- 
dens commanding  tine  views  and  containing  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
▼eried  Japanese  flora.  The  seasonal  flower  displays  constitute  one  off  the 
•sights  '  of  Yokohama  and  should  not  be  missed;  magnificent  exhibits  of 
cherry  blossoms,  azaleas,  wistaria,  peonies,  lilies,  orchids,  chrysanthemums, 
lotuses,  etc. ;  fine  collection  of  quaint  dwarfed  trees  (fantastic  pines,  enarlcd 
maples,  etc.)  and  potted  plants  (on  sale  at  reasonable  prices).  The  cut- 
flowers  and  growing  plants  make  desirable  additions  to  hotel  roomg.  The 
3000  cherry  tree.s  sent  in  1912  to  Washington,  D.C,  and  those  for  General 
U.  S.  Grant's  Tomb  were  packed  here,  and  hence  go  many  of  the  fine  nu^iles 
that  deck  Californian  gardens.  The  traveler  desirous  of  possessing  a  Japanese 
garden  of  his  own  can  get  plans,  photographs,  ideas,  stone  lanterns,  etc.,  as 
well  as  bulbs  (many  snipped  by  mail  to  England  aiid  Ametioa);  albcma  of 
painted  flowers  complete  as  to  cenera  and  species  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
Japan;  attractive  and  desirable  illustrated  catalogue  in  English.  The  Peokt 
Garden  maintained  by  the  company  at  Kamata  is,  referred  to  in  Rte.  9. 
[Travelers  who  purchase  .Tapanesc  trees  for  shipment  nome  should  reniomber 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  much  rain,  and  require  water  oftener  than  those 
of  some  other  cUmates.l 

Clubs.  Yokohama  United  Club,  a  celebrated  international  organization 
housed  in  a  handsome  and  commodious  new  structure  at  4-B  Bund  fPI.  G, 
4).  —  CliU)  Germania,  235  Main  St.  (PI.  H,  4).  —  Both  have  excellent  librar 
fus.  Ontheintraduetionof  twomemnerStVjsitingstmDCBrsaieMooidedtte 
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privileges  of  the  clube  for  10  d&yn.  Should  they  so  wish,  the  period  may  be 
extended  for  3  mos.  upon  pajonent  of  a  monthly  8ubscriptio&  of  ¥8.  Officers 
serving  on  ships  pay  only  ¥3.  Clubs  are  a  recognized  necessity  in  the  social 
and  commercial  life  of  the  port,  and  are  of  oonaiderable  advantage  to  visiting 
bomien  mm.  Membeis  forogather  hi  force  between  11-12  a.ii. 

Gotf-Links  at  the  grounds  of  the  Yokohama  Athiaie  CUAt  Negjehi  (PI.  B, 
2).  Outfits  can  be  had  of  Lane,  Crawford  <&  Co. 

Horse-Races  take  place  at  stated  times  (consult  the  newspapers)  at  the 
course  of  the  Nippon  Race  Club  at  Nc^flhi  (PI.  B.  1).  The  Spring  Meeting 
(April-May;  admisgion  ¥2.50)  is  sometimes  attended  by  the  Emperor. 

Boat-Races  are  held  by  members  of  the  Yokohama  Yacht  Club  (7".  M, 
Laffin,  Commodore) ;  the  Tokotuima  Anudeur  Rowing  Chtb,  and  the  Mot- 
^itUo  Yacht  Club.  Addresses  in  the  Director>'. 

Baaeball  is  popular,  and  interesting  games  are  often  played  between  inter- 
port  feame,  and  with'eeamen  from  TMlting  warships.  Grounds  at  Hommoku 
(Pi  C,  3).   Sea-bathing  at  the  beach  near  by. 

Ambassadors  or  Ministers  and  Consuls  arc  accredited  by  many  foreign 

f governments  to  Japan;  the  embassies  and  legations  are  in  T6k^d;  consuls 
rom  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Argentine  RepubUc,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Mexico,  China,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Norway,  The  Netherlands,  Italy,  Denmark.  Greece, 
OiHe,  Feru,  and  Portugal  maintain  consuUrtes  in  Yokohama.  As  the  ad- 
dresses of  certain  of  them  change  from  time  to  time,  the  traveler  is  referred 
to  the  Japan  Directory,  obtaumble  at  any  of  the  hotels  or  business  houses. 

Ph^sidane  and  Dentista.  Ameiiean  (Dr.  C.  H.  H.  HaU^t  Eng]ish|(Dr. 
Bdtmn  Wheeler) ,  &nd  German  {Dr.  R.  SchoHz)  physicians,  and  a  number  of 
American  dentista  (A.  G.  Smith)  practice  their  professions  in  the  port,  and 
eustomarily  have  tneir  offices  in  the  Foreign  Settlement  (near  the  chief 
hotels)  or  on  the  Bluff. 
Newspapers  and  the  Japan  Directory  are  referred  to  at  p.  clx. 
Lodges:  —  Meetings  at  Masonic  Hall,  61  Main  St.,  upstairs.  The  follow- 
ing lodges  w;oric  under  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States:  — 
Grand  Consiston.'  of  the  Empire  of  Japan;  Dai  Nippon  Chapter  of  Rose 
Croix;  Dai  Nippon  Lodge  of  Perfection;  Star  in  the  East  No.  640  (Scottish 
Rite);  Yokohama  Lodge  (EngUsh  Rite);  (>tenta-4ama  (E.  R.);  Yokohama 
Chapter  (E.  R.);  Orient  Mark  Lodge  (E.  R.);  District  Grand  Lodge  of 
Japan  (E,  R.).  The  Odd  Fellows  also  meet  at  the  above  hall. 

HbapHab.  n.S.  Naval  Hospital,  99  Bluff  (PI.  F,  4).  British  Royal  Naval 
Hospital.  115  Bluff  (PI.  F,  4).  Yokohama  General  Hospital  (International), 
82  Bluff  (PI.  E,  3).  Dr.  Rokknku's  Hospital.  1457  Nakamura-machi.  The 
Yokohama  Imperial  Hygienic  Laboratory  (Eieei  Shikenjo)  is  at  73  Honcho- 
dSriOochome. 

Churches.  Yokohama  Union  (American)  Church,  49  Bluff  (PI.  F,  3). 
CHEiarr  Church  (Anghcan),  234  Bluff  (PI.  E,  3).  Mission  Catholique,  44 
Bluff  (PI.  F.  2).  Dbutmhe  Haus.  25  Bluff  (PI.  F,  3).  —  The  hours  of  eerv 
ices,  names  of  pastors,  and  other  information  arc  published  in  the  news- 
Mere  or  posted  in  hotel  corridors.  — The  American  Biblb  Societt  is  at  53 
Main  St.  For  the  addreaees  of  the  diffeient  Foreign  Missions,  Missionary 
Sdioolg|  and  Missionaries,  consult  the  section  of  the  Japan  Direetoiy  de- 
voted to  Religious  Societies.  The  Salvation  Army  Headquarters  in 
T<d[o3iama  are  at  88  Settlement.  The  Roman  Catholic  Convent  is  at  83 
Bluff. 

For  the  addresses  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association  of  Japan  (/).  H. 
Blake,  President);  Asiatic  Society  Japan;  British  Association  of  Japan; 
L'Alliance  Fran^aise;  Yokohama  Foreign  Board  of  Trade;  Yokohama  Uness 
Club;  Yokohama  Literary  and  Musical  Society;  Yokohama  Subscription 
Library  (entrance  fee,  ¥3:  annual  subscription,  ¥12;  visitors,  ¥1.50  a 
month);  Yokohama  Bodai  Club;  Yokohama  King's  Daughters*  CSfde: 
Yokohama  Cricket  and  Athletic  Club;  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  (J&iamwn4.  /«aac8.  Chairman) ;  Yokohama  Charity  Organ- 
isation; Yokobaina  Cnari^  Club;  Ladies*  Benevolent  Association;  Jewish 
Benevolent  Association  of  Yokohama;  the  Columbia  Society;  Royal  Society 
of  St.  GeroR^;  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Yokohama  and  TokyQ;  Ladies'  Lawn 
Tennis  and  Croquet  Club;  and  the  Cinderella  Dance  Association,  consult 
tfaelaiian  Diieotoqr. 
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The  Drinking- Water  cornea  from  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Sagami  Rivpr; 
the  intake  is  about  25  M.  frum  the  port,  and  the  supply  iti  insufficient.  The 
waterworks  (completed  in  1HK7  and  at  that  time  the  firat  modern  Rystem  in- 
stalled in  Japan)  are  bcinK  enlaritcd  (at  a  co«tt  of  7  million  yen)  and  new  filter- 
LihIh  are  beinK  cunstructt>d.  FureiKneni  will  do  well  to  drink  the  water  ooly 
when  they  know  it  has  been  boilea.  (Comp.  p.  Ixxiv.) 

The  Cbmate  ia  mentioned  at  p.  Ixvi.  The  city  is  healthy.  AlthouRh  epi- 
demics sometimes  Rain  a  foothold  for  a  brief  time,  foreigners  soem  not  to  be 
troubled  by  them.  Stringent  health  measures  are  enforced  by  the  authorities. 

b.  Situation,  History,  and  Character  of  the  City. 

Yokohama  (pron.  yoh-koh-hah'-mah),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, pictures(juc,  and  cosmopolitan  of  the  Japanese  cities 
(largest  in  Kanagawa  Prefecture,  and  3d  in  point  of  size  in  the 
Empire),  stands  on  the  main  island  of  Hondo  18  M.  S.  W.  of  I 
Tokyo  (of  which  it  is  the  principal  port  of  entry),  in  Musashi  i 
Province,  in  lat.  35*  26'  53"  N.  (practically  that  of  Malta  and 
Santa  F6),  and  long.  139°  38'  38''  E.  of  dreenwich.  It  occu- 
pies a  commanding  position  on  a  V-shaped  plain  about  IJ  M.  ' 
wide  at  the  mouth  of  a  hill-flanked  valley  that  opens  into  Yoko- 
hama Bay  (a  small  recess  on  the  W.  side  of  the  greater  TokyO  | 
Bay),  and  extends  back  in  a  W.  direction  toward  the  low  semi- 
circle of  hills  for  about  3  M. ;  gradually  narrowing  to  i  M.  The 
hill  at  the  N.  W.  is  called  Isc-yama,  from  Ise  Province,  where 
the  original  of  the  Daijingu  Shrine  which  crowns  it  is  located;  | 
and  that  at  the  S.E.  (the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Bluff),  Camp  Hill, 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  camp  of  British  soldiers  anciently 
stood  just  above  the  site  of  the  present  Consulat  de  France. 
The  majestic  and  often  8now-<mppe<l  cone  of  Fuji-ean  rises  in 
pointed  splendor  behind  it  and  imparts  to  it  a  beauty  which  no 
landscape  view  could  excel.   The  inner  harbor  of  the  port  ia 
al)Out  37  M.  from  Cape  King,  the  nearest  point  of  land  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  as  the  bay  is  here  12  M.  wide,  the  city  is 
exposed  to  the  strong  N.E.  and  E.  winds,  and  to  the  typhoons 
which  lash  it  with  unrestrained  fury  during  the  semi-tropical 
summer. 

According  to  the  census  of  1913  the  city  has  444,039  inhabe., 
of  whom  8205  are  foreigners;  4532  Chinese;  1575  British;  864 
Americana;  462  Germans;  227  Frenchmen;  129  Portuguese, 
and  the  remainder  distributed  among  15  nationalities.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Yoko,  side;  and  hama,  a  beach  —  the  latter 
standing  at  one  side  of  Kanagawa,  the  first  treaty  port  opened 
to  foreigners  and  where  they  were  allowed  to  dwell  and  trade. 

History.  Yokohama  was  perhape  first  settled  by  Japanese  in  the  14tb 
cent,  after  the  destruction  of  the  shogtmal  stronghold  at  Kamakura  by  Nitia 
YfinhMOfla,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Hojo  Regentu  in  1.3.34.  The  ancient  burial 
mounds  that  have  heon  opened  in  various  part."*  of  the  locality,  and  that 
which  still  exists  (indubitably  the  most  authentic  relic  of  antiquity  in  the 
port)  in  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  date  from  that  epoch.  The 
place  came  prominently  into  notice  in  18.5.3-.'>4  when  Commodore  Perry  (p. 
cclxxiv)  appeared  in  the  bay  with  a  small  squadron  of  the  U.S.  Nav>'  and  de- 
manded that  his  message  of  amity  from  I'rerident  Millard  PiUmnre  he  re- 
ceived, and  that  Japan  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  treaty 
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vhieh  reaulted  from  thia  diplomatic  mission  was  the  firat  ovor  made  between 
a  ruler  of  the  Japanese  Empire  and  a  Western  Power,  and  in  the  light  of  sub- 
•equent  devaloiwneatt  is  of  peculiar  intenit. 

TU  1!BBA,TT  OF  KANAOAWA 

'The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Knipire  of  Japan,  desiring  to 
(iHablijih  fiiTOt  lasting*  and  ainoere  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  have 
resohred  to  fix  in  a  maimer  dear  and  positive,  by  means  of  a  Treaty  or  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  Amity,  the  rules  which  shall  in  future  be  mutually  ob- 
served in  the  intercourse  of  their  respective  countries;  for  which  most  desir- 
able object,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  conferred  full  powers  on 
his  commissioner,  Matthew  Calbraith  Perryj  Special  Ambasaaaor  of  the 
*  United  States  to  Japan:^and  the  August  Soveroign  of  Japan  has  given  similar 
powers  to  his  commisaoners,  Hayashi,  Dai-gaku  no  kami.  hlu,  [Mince  of 
Tav-dbna,  Izawa,  prince  of  Mimasakl«  and  Udono,  member  of  the  Board  of 
BevCTue.  And  the  said  commissioners,  after  having  <'xch:iii^t'd  their  said  full 
powers  and  duly  considered  the  premises,  have  agreed  to  the  following  arti- 
dee:  — 

'  I.  — There  shall  be  a  perfect,  permanent  and  universal  peace,  and  a  sin- 
cere and  cordial  amity  between  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Efmpire  of  Japan  on  the  other  part,  and  between  their  people  respec- 
tively, without  exception  of  persons  or  places. 

*  II.  —  The  port  of  Simoda  in  the  principality  of  Id«u,  and  the  port  of 
Hakodade  in  the  principality  of  Matsmai,  are  granted  by  the  Japanese  as 
ports  for  the  reception  of  American  ships,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with 
wood,  water,  provisions  and  conl,  and  other  articles  their  necessities  may 
require,  as  far  as  the  Japanese  have  them.  The  time  for  opening  the  firstnamed 
partis  immediately  on  aignins  this  Treaty:  the  last  named  port  is  to  be 
opened  immediately  after  the  same  day  in  the  ensuinR  Japanese  year.  Note, 
—  A  tari£f  of  prices  shall  be  given  by  the  Japanese  officers  of  the  things  which 
they  oan  foniUi,  payment  for  wlifoh  shall  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  eoin. 

*  III.  — Whenever  ships  of  the  United  States  are  thrown  or  wrecked  on  the 
coasts  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  vessels  will  assist  thcni  and  carry  their  crews  to 
Siinoda  or  Hakodade.  and  hand  them  over  to  their  countrymen  appointed  to 
receive  them;  whatever  articles  the  shi|iwreeked  men  may  have  preserved 
shall  likewijie  be  restored,  and  the  exxyenaes  incurred  in  the  rescue  and  sup- 
port of  Americans  and  Japanese  who  may  thus  be  thrown  upon  the  shores  of 
either  nation  are  not  to  be  reftmded. 

*IV.  —  Those  shipwrecked  persons  and  other  citisena  of  the  United  States 
•hall  be  free  as  in  other  countries,  and  not  subjected  to  confinement,  but 
AsD  be  amenable  to  Just  laws. 

'V.  —  Shipwrecked  men,  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  tempo- 
rarily living  at  Simoda  and  Hakodade  shall  not  be  subject  to  such  rcstric- 
tioDS  and  confinement  as  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  at  Nagasaki;  but  shall 
iiefroe  at  Simoda  to  go  where  they  i)Iea.se  within  the  limits  of  seven  Japanese 
ri  or  miles  from  a  small  island  in  the  harbor  of  Simoda,  niarked  in  the  ac- 
companying chart  hereto  appended ;  and  shall  be  free  in  like  manner  to  go 
where  they  please  at  Hakodade,  within  limits  to  be  defined  after  the  virit  of 
the  United  States  squadron  to  that  place. 

*  VL  —  If  there  be  any  other  sort  of  goods  wanted,  or  any  bunness  which 
ahsD  re9uire  to  be  arranged,  there  shall  be  careful  deUberatton  between  the 
IXulies  m  order  to  settle  such  matters. 

*  VIL  —  It  is  agreed  that  ships  of  the  United  States  resorting  to  the  iK>rt8 
•wen  to  them  shan  be  permitted  to  exehangc  gold  and  silver  eoin  and  artidee 
■01  goods  for  other  articles  of  goods,  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  tem- 
porarily established  by  the  Japanese  government  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
stipulated,  however,  that  the  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted  to 
•carry  away  whatever  articles  th^  may  be  \m willing  to  exchange. 

'  VIII.  —  Wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  and  gcxxla  required  shall  only  be 
procured  through  the  agency  of  Japanese  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  no  other  manner. 

'IX.  —  It  is  agreed  that  if  at  any  future  day  the  government  of  Japan 
■ball  grant  to  any  other  nation^or  nations,  privileges  and  advantages  which 
anooihecein  gnmed  to  the  united  States  and  the  citisens  thereof,  that 
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these  same  privilegea  and  advsntagt^  shall  be  Kranted  Hkewise  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  citizcnn  thereof  without  any  consultation  or  delay. 

'  X.  —  Uhipeof  the  United  States  shall  bo  pormitt^d  to  resort  to  no  other 
ports  in  Japan  but  Simoda  and  Hakodadc,  unleaa  in  distross,  or  forced  by 
stress  of  weather. 

'  XI.  —  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United  Suue 
consuls  or  agents  to  reside  in  Simoda  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  ei^- 
teen  months  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  provided  that  either 
of  the  two  governments  deem  such  arrangement  necessary. 

*  XII.  —  The  present  convention,  having  been  conrludod  and  duly  signed, 
shall  be  obligatory  and  faithfully  observed  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Japan,  anrl  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  oach  respective  power;  and  it 
is  to  be  ratiGcd  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thcn-of,  and  by  the  august  Sover- 
eign of  Japan,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  within  eighteen  monthl 
from  the  date  of  the  signature  thereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

'  In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  Statei 
of  America  and  the  Empire  of  Japan,  aforesaid,  have  signed  and  sealed  these 
presents. 

*  Done  at  Kanagawa,  (Friday)  March  Slst,  1854,  and  Kayei,  7th  year,  3d 
month,  and  Mday.*  {A  Journal  of  the  Perry  Expedition  to  Japan,  1863-54. 
by  S.  Wells  Williams.) 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  an  interchange  of  presents 
waa  eflFected;  those  sent  by  the  Uovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  Japan  were  unloaded  on  the  Kanagawa  beach,  and 
while  they  looked  strange  enough  to  the  people  of  that  period, 
the  list  of  them  now  looks  stranger  still,'  considering  the  mar- 
velous progress  the  Japanese  have  made  in  the  mean  time. 
Says  Perry's  Narrative  (vol.  i,  p.  357):— 

'  By  eleven  o'clock  this  morning  (March  13,  1854)  all  the  presents  destined 
for  the  Emperor  and  his  councilors  and  the  five  commissioners  were 
landed  on  the  beach  ready  to  take  ashore.  Most  of  the  presents  were  landed 
without  injury  and  placed  under  cover,  the  agricultural  implements  forminc 
the  largest  bulk.  The  presents  for  the  Emperor  were  as  follows:  — 

'  One  i  sire  miniature  steam  engine,  track,  tender  and  car.  —  Telegraph, 
with  3  tniles  of  wire  and  gutta  percha  wire.  1  Francis'  copper  IJfc-Boat. 
1  Surf  boat  of  copper.  Collection  of  agricultural  implements.  Audubon's 
Birds  in  9  vols.  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  16  vols.  Annals 
of  Congress,  4  vols.  I^aws  and  Documents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Jour- 
nals of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  N.Y.  Lighthouse  Reports,  2  voU.  Ban- 
croft's History  of  the  U.S.A.,  4  vols.  Farmer's  Guide.  2  vob.  I  aeries  of 
U.S.  Coaft  Survey  Charts.  Morris'  Engineering.  Silver-topped  dressing- 
case.  8  yards  scarlet  broadcloth,  and  piece  scarlet  velvet.  Scries  of  U.S. 
standard  yard,  gallon,  bushel,  balances  and  weights.  Quarter  ca.sk  of 
Madeira.  Barrel  of  Whiskey.  Box  of  Champagne  and  Cherry  Cordial  and 
Maraschino.  Three  10-cent  boxes  of  fine  tea,  (sic).  Maps  of  several  states 
and  4  lithographs.  Telescope  and  stand  in  box.  Sheet-iron  stove.  A  G-dos. 
assortment  of  fine  perfumery.  5  Hall's  rifles,  3  Maynard's  muskets.  12  Cav- 
alr>'  swords.  6  Artillery  swords,  1  carbine  and  20  Army  pistols  in  a  box. 
Catalogue  of  N.Y.  State  Library  and  post-offices.  Two  mail  bags  with  pad- 
locks. 

'  Gifts  for  the  Empress:  —  Flowered  silk  embroidered  dress.  Toilet  dres- 
sing-box gilded.  6  dos.  fuworted  porfumerv. 

'  For  Commissioner  Hayaahi  ;  —  .\udubon's  Quadrupeds.  4  yards  scar- 
let broadcloth;  a  clock;  a  stove;  a  rifle;  a  set  of  Chinaware  (tea  set) ;  a  revol- 
ver and  box  of  powder;  2  dos.  ass't  perfumery;  20  gallons  of  whiskey;  a 
Bword;  3  boxes  10c.  fine  tea;  a  box  of  champagne,  and  1  box  of  finer  tea, 

*  For  Abe,  prince  of  Ishi:  —  one  copper  life-boat;  Kendall's  War  in  Meneo 
and  iUulcy'a  History  of  that  war;  a  box  of  champagne;  3  boxes  of  fine  tea;  20 
gals,  whiskey;  a  clock;  a  stove;  a  rifle;  a  sword;  a  revolver  and  powder;  2  dos. 
assorted  perfumery,  and  4  yards  of  scarlet  cloth. 

'  For  Skakino,  prince  of  Bizen:  —  Loasing'a  Field  Booir  of  Revolution;  10 
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gMi».  whiskey ;  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  of  New  York;  1  lithograph;  a 
dock;  a  revolver;  a  aword;  a  rifle,  and  1  doi.  perfumery. 

'  For  MaUudaiira,  prince  of  Idiumi:  —  Owen's  Architecture;  1  doi.  per- 
fumery; view  of  WasbinKton  and  plan  of  the  city;  1  clock;  a  rifle;  a  sword; 
a  revolver,  and  10  gaLi.  whiskey. 

'  For  Matsudaiira.  prince  of  Iga:  —  Documentary  History  of  New  Yoric; 
a  litho((Taph  of  a  steamer;  12  aas't  perfumery;  a  clock;  a  sword;  a  rifle;  a 
revolver,  and  10  gala,  whiskey. 

'  For  Kuzhei,  prince  of  Yamato:  —  Downing's  Country  Houses;  view  of 
San  Francisco;  0  bottles  of  perfumery;  a  revolver;  a  clock;  a  rifle;  a  sword, 
and  10  gals,  whiskey. 

*  For  Naiiio,  prince  of  Ki:  —  Owen's  Geology  of  Minnesota  and  maps; 
lithograph  of  Georgetown,  D.C;  a  clock;  a  rifle;  a  sword;  a  revolver;  9  asa't 
perfumery,  and  10  gals,  of  whiskey. 

'  For  Ida,  prince  of  Tsushima:  —  Appleton'a  Dictionary,  2  vols.;  9  aas't 
perfumery;  a  hthograph  of  New  Orlmai;  a  box  of  tea;  a  sword;  a  rifle;  a 
revolver;  a  clock;  a  box  of  cherry  cordial,  and  5  gals,  of  whiskey. 

'  For  Izawa,  prince  of  Mimasaki:  —  Model  of  a  life-boat,  view  of  steamer 
".\tlantic  ";  a  rifle;  a  clock;  a  sword;  a  revolver;  9  aas't  perfumery;  1  box  of 
cherry  cordial;  a  small  box  of  tea;  a  brass  howitser  and  two  carriages,  and  5 
gals,  of  whiskey. 

'  For  Udono,  4th  Commissioner:  —  A  list  of  poet-oflSced;  a  box  of  tea;  a 
hthograph  of  an  elephant;  9  bottles  of  perfumery;  rifle;  revolver;  a  clock; 
and  5  gals  of  whiskey. 

'  For  Matsu9aki  MichUard,  6th  Commissioner  (who  was  suspected  of  bein^ 
a  govenmient  spv):  —  A  lithograph  of  a  steamer;  a  revolver;  0  bottles  of 
perfumery;  one  clock;  a  sword;  a  box  of  tea;  one  of  cherry[cordial,  and  6  gala, 
whiskey. 

'  The  return  gifts  from  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  included  beautiful 
specimens  of  gold  lacquer;  bronze;  silver;  porcelain;  many  rolls  of  fine  silk 
brocade  and  pongee;  many  lacquered  articles  of  rare  merit;  a  number  of  roll* 
of  fine  craF>e;  figured  matting;  jars  of  soy;  coral  and  silver  ornaments;  flow^ 
ered  papers;  superb  specimens  (4  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Emperor)  of  Japanese  spaniels,  and  many  minor  articles.  There  were  in  all 
132  pieces  of  silk,  besides  which  the  Emperor  sent  to  the  squadron  300 
oliirkens  and  200  bundles  of  rice,  each  bundle  containing  five  pecks. 

'  The  presents  having  been  formally  delivered,  the  various  American 
ofBcera  and  workmen  selected  for  the  purpose  were  diligently  engaged  daily 
in  unpacking  and  arranging  them  for  exhibition.  The  Japanese  authorities 
ofiTeTrd  every  facihty;  their  laborers  constructed  sheds  for  sheltering  the 
articles  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  a  piece  of  level  ground  was 
assigned  for  laying  down  the  circular  track  for  the  little  locomotive,  and  posts 
were  brought  and  erected  for  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  vtires,  the  .Japa- 
nese taking  a  very  ready  part  in  all  the  labors,  and  watching  the  roeult  of 
arranging  and  putting  together  thomacliinery  with  an  innocent  and  childlike 
delight.  The  telegraph  apparatus,  under  the  direction  of  Metsra.  Draper  and 
Wiliianu,  was  soon  m  working  order,  the  wires  extending  nearly  a  mile,  in  a 
direct  line,  one  end  being  at  the  treaty  house,  and  another  at  a  building 
expressly  allotted  for  the  purpose.  When  communication  was  opene<l  up 
between  the  operators  at  cither  extremity,  the  Japanese  watched  with  intense 
curiosity  the  tmxiun  operandi,  and  were  greatly  amared  to  find  that  in  an 
instant  of  time,  mcssmgeH  were  conveyed  in  the  Knglinh.  Dutch,  and  Japanese 
languages  from  building  to  building.  Day  after  day  the  dignitaries  and 
many  of  the  people  would  gather,  and,  eagerly  beseeching  the  operators  to 
work  the  telegraph,  watch  with  unabated  interest  the  sending  and  receiving 
of  nicasages. 

'  Nor  did  the  railway,  with  its  Lilliputian  locomotive,  car,  and  tender, 
excite  less  interest.  All  the  parts  of  the  mechanism  were  pnirfcct,  and  the  car 
WO!?  a  moat  ta-steful  specimen  of  workmanship,  but  so  small  that  it  could 
hardly  carry  a  child  of  six  years  of  age.  The  Japanese,  however,  were  not  to 
be  cheated  out  of  a  ride,  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  reduce  themselves  to 
the  rapacity  of  the  inside  of  the  carriage,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  roof. 
It  was  a  spectacle  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  behold  a  dignified  mandarin  whirl- 
ing arounil  the  circular  road  at  the  rate  of  t\*-enty  miles  an  lu>ur.  with  his 
kww  robea  flying  in  the  wind.  As  he  clung  with  a  uesi>era(«  hold  to  the  edge 
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of  the  roof,  Kfinning  with  intense  interest,  and  his  huddled-up  body  shook 

convulaively  with  a  kind  of  laughing  timidity,  while  the  car  spun  rapidly  '  [\ 

avomid  theobele,  you  might  havesuppoaed  that  the  movement,  somehmr  ot  i  f 

.other*  was  dependent  rather  upon  the  enormous  exertions  of  the  uneasy  ,  , 

mandarin  than  upon  the  power  of  the  little  looomotiTe,  which  was  ao  easily  ^  ' 
performing  its  work.' 

In  July.  1859.  Yokobanut  mm  officially  opened  as  a  Treaty  Port  and  was  1  „ 

set  aside  for  foreigners  as  a  place  of  residence;  its  development  thereafter  » 

waa  rapid.  The  first  business  nouse  is  said  to  have  been  opened  (in  1859)  by  I 

a  British  subject,  Mr.  W^iam  Keaundt  (d.  1912),  to  whom  also  is  accrcd-  ^  i 

ited  the  first  organized  commerce  between  Japan  and  England.  The  old  \  j| 

countiog-house  stood  on  tiie  spot  now  occupied  by  Jardine,  Matheaon  dt  Co.  ^  . 

(No.  1).  The  first  newspaper  was  established  in  1861,  and  the  Post-OflSoe  ^  ' 

was  opened  in  1871.  Earthquakes,  fires,  and  epidemics  have  scourged  the  «  f 

Kit;  the  great  fire  of  1866  almost  destroyed  the  Foreign  Settlement,  and  *  i 

tween  the  Ist  and  the  20tb  of  May,  1870,  Yokohama  (and  TAkyo)  experi-  ^  ^ 

enoed  131  earthquake  shocks,  24  of  which  occurre<l  on  one  day  (the  13th).  ^  I 
The  cholera  epidemic  of  1886  killed  2199  persona.  In  1899,  foreign  treaties 

were  revised,  extra-territoriality  clauses  were  expunged,  the  whilom  Foreign  •  ^ 
Settlement  revMtad  to  the  Jaimnese  Government,  and  all  the  foreigners 

therein,  or  to  come,  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  courts  (in-  '  ' 

stead  of  being  tried,  in  cases  of  infraction  of  laws,  by  their  respective  consuls).  ^ 

With  their  subiection  to  the  Jndieiary  of  the  Empire,  foreignen  were  granted  i 

many  more  privileges;  passports  with  all  their  troublesome  preliminaries  . 

were  abolished,  and  the  entire  country  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  travel.  *  q 
Fkom  the  fltatos  of  a  Diiserable  fishing  hamlet  In  18M,  Yokohama 

into  a  rich  and  prosperous  seaport  touched  at  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  , 

world.  The  proud,  fieree-visaged,  sworded  and  bcpistoled  daimyos  who  once  ' 

walked  the  streets  have  vanished  into  an  echoic  past,  and  strangers  are  j 

welcomed  now  as  friends  rather  than  as  Occidental  barbarians.  —  Foreigners  . 
still  refer  to  the  quarter  in  which  they  do  business  as  *  The  Settlement,'  thus 

to  differentiate  it  from  the  Japanese  City.  The  names  '  Treaty  Point,'  *  Mi»>  '.  ^ 

eisMippi  Bay  '  {Perry's  flagship  was  the  Misxiasippi)^  etc.,  are  rdios  of  the  i 

first  American  invasion.  The  op>ening  of  the  port  to  trade  is  annually  oel^  , 
brated  by  Japanese  and  forei^pers  alike;  the  streets  are  decorated  with  flaflpi 

and  bunting;  the  varioua  nationaKticB  frateiniset  and  nnrnfllfid  amity  and  t 

eood  will  mark  the  joyous  oooanon.  '  | 

Few  cities  of  Japan  aie  more  attractive  than  Yokohanu^  ,  i 

and  the  excellent  hotels  make  it  a  favorite  with  travelm.  ]  i 

Strangers  often  make  the  mistake  of  regarding  it  merely  as  a  a 

landing-place  and  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  places.  Experi-  ^ 

enced  travelers  make  of  it  and  of  Tokyo  their  headquarters  for  1 

N.  Japan,  just  as  Kobe  and  Kyoto  serve  the  same  purpose  for  i 

the  W.  region.  Weeks  can  be  spent  in  Yokohama  to  ad  van-  j. 

tage,  for  the  shops  are  legion  and  of  a  fascination  almost  un-  5 

canny,  while  the  hinterland  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty.  i 

Japanese  charm  and  Western  comfort  are  strongly  blended,  i 

and  to  enjoy  thenii  travelers  foregather  from  amiost  every  i 

quarter  of  the  globe.  The  port  is  a  sort  of  meeting-ground  for  a 

the  vast  human  tides  which  flow  steadily  in  opposing  dkectiona  i 

round  the  world,  as  well  as  for  Japanese  from  the  remotest  re*  i 

gions  of  the  Empire.  Hither  the^  come  bringing  their  local  t 

customs  along  with  their  fascinating  wares,  and  no  city  has  a  1 

greater  number  of  shops  and  bazaars  filled  with  the  things  j 

that  foreigners  want.  The  thronged  streets  of  the  native  quar-  ^ 

ter  fairly  blaze  with  color,  and  radiate  an  infectious  joyousnesa  ^ 

singularly  pleasing  to  Occidentals.  « 

A  multiplicity  of  canals  (hori),  crossed  by  40  or  more  pich  ] 
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turesque  bridges,  wind  through  the  city,  making  islands  of  por- 
tions of  it,  and  serving  as  mivial  thoroughfares  for  fieete  of 
junks,  fishing-smacks,  lighters,  launches,  and  sampans.  The 
wide  Yato  Creek,  which  separates  the  top  of  the  Settlement 
from  the  Bluff  and  merges  with  the  sea  near  the  Grand  Hotel, 
was  dug  originally  for  purposes  of  isolation.  Within  the  con- 
fines formea  by  the  Yaio  Bridge  and  Honcho  Rokuchomc  at 
the  N.W.;  and  between  Minato-cho  and  the  Bund,  the  area 
(about  1  sq.  M.)  is  known  to  the  Japanese  as  Kwannai  ('within 
the  barriers'),  because  in  former  times  a  guarded  palisade  was 
set  up  at  every  approach  to  the  inclosure,  wherein  the  foreigners 
dwelt  and  without  which  they  were  permitted  to  wander 
(within  a  very  limited  area)  only  when  provided  with  a  pass- 
port. 'Outside  the  Barrier*  (kwangai)  the  land  is  subdivided 
into  Umechi,  or 'reclaimed  ground'  (much  of  the  original  site 
of  Yokohama  having  been  a  swamp),  and  Yamale  ('hill  dis- 
trict'), or  Yama  (mt.),  a  section  better  known  as  the  Bluff, 
where  many  of  the  foreigners  reside.  The  one-time  restricted 
Foreign  Settlement  is  called  officially  Yamashita-cho,  or 
'  Under-Hill  district.' 

The  chief  streets  of  the  quarter  bear  two  names,  one  used  by 
the  Japanese,  the  other  by  foreigners.  Uoncho-dori  is  Main  St. ; 
Mizumacki-ddri  (Water  St.)  formerly  faced  the  sea,  as  does 
now  Kaigan-dori,  or  the  Bund  (Hindustani,  hand:  a  'dike, 
causeway,  embankment').   This  attractive  and  well-swept 
boulevard  (about  i  M.  long  through  the  Settlement)  flanks 
the  bay  from  Yato  Creek  at  the  E.  to  the  Customs  Pier  at  the 
N.W.,  and  is  strikingly  picturesque  at  twilight  of  a  summer 
day  when  the  East  Indians,  Chinese,  and  other  brilliantly  clad 
Orientals,  who  form  mosaics  in  the  cosmopolitan  population, 
stroll  out  to  enjoy  the  seascape,  and  the  cool  breezes  which 
blow  in  from  the  Pacific.  A  numl>er  of  S.S.  offices  flank  the 
Bund  and  are  distinguishable  by  the  house-flags  which  fly 
above  them.  Directly  back  of  the  Settlement,  within  the  con- 
verging angles  of  Hommura  Road,  Kaga  Chb,  and  the  creek,  is 
the  Chinese  Quarter,  a  meek,  denleas  copy  of  San  Prancisco's 
vermilion  district,  whence  opium  and  fan-tan  are  debarred, 
and  societies  for  mutual  tomahawking  do  not  flourish.  The 
blMirre  and  pungent  stenches  and  the  jarring  music  which 
prevail  usually  keep  tourists  out.  Flanking  this  quarter  on  the 
E.  is  the  inelegant  region  known  euphennsticuUy  as  'Blood 
Town,'  where  land-sharks  of  varying  skill  prey  upon  the  sailor- 
folk  who  wriggle  through  the  meshes  of  the  safeguarding  net 
cast  by  the  Salvation  Army.  Conspicuous  features  are  the 
cheap  and  lurid  saloons  with  national  flags  and  'hands  across 
the  sea'  emblems  painted  on  sanded  glass  doors,  and  where 
vitriolic  'Jack-rabbit'  whiskey  is  sold  to  tlie  feverish  and 
thirsty.  Here  considerable  canned  music  is  dispensed  by  be- 
dizened foreign  harpies  with  cheeks  enameled  like  tropical  sun- 
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sets,  and  with  belladonna  eyes  whose  lids  nictitate  instinctivdy 
at  passing  masculinity.  The  somber  buildings  on  the  right  are 
godowns  where  rich  silk  and  other  opulent  merchandise  ia 
stored,  and  tea  is  fired  (p.  cvii). 

The  nanow  NippcmrOd^ri  which  runs  acms  the  lower  edge 
of  the  Settlement,  from  tiie  CustonirHouse  to  the  Public  OSt* 
den,  forms  a  sharp  dividing-Ihie  between  the  foreign  and  native 
quarters.  The  most  popular  and  picturesque  streets  of  the 
latter  are  Bentenrdori  ('St.  of  the  Goddess  BentenOr  Honeho' 
ddrif  and  the  narrow  but  often  brilliant  lanes  which  radiate 
from  them.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  section  is  Transpontinb 
Yokohama,  a  densely  populated,  rapidly  growing  native  qiiar-  " 
ter,  linked  to  the  center  by  six  bridges.  The  heaviest  int(  r- 
course  betwt'en  the  two  regions  passes  over  the  new  Kaneno- 
hashi  (opened  in  1911;  cost,  ¥172,000),  beyond  which  is  the 
well-known  Isezakicho  (Theater  St.),  a  kaleidoscopic  thorough- 
fare attractive  to  tourists  because  of  the  seething  life  and  color 
of  the  myriad  shops  and  harlequin  theaters.  The  tram-cars, 
.  which  cross  the  bridge  here,  half  circle  the  dty  toward  the  8  JS., 
and  following;  the  canal,  ^o  to  YawaiaFbaahL 

The  port  is  in  a  transitional  stage,  and  there  are  but  few 
architectural  monuments  of  note.  What  it  lacks  in  this  respect^ 
it  makes  up  in  views  of  land  and  sea,  for  the  panoramas  obtain- 
able from  certain  points  on  the  Bluff  rank  with  the  finest  in 
Japan.  The  most  imposing  edifices,  those  which  impart  an  air 
of  solid  prrispf^rity,  are,  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  the  Char- 
tered Hanlv,  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Kaisha,  and  certain  of  tlie  munici- 
pal buildings.  The  maritime  expression  of  Yokohama  is  very 
pleasing  to  strangers.  The  coming  and  going  of  the  wonderfully 
pictures(iu(;  fishing-fieet,  the  private  yachts  and  the  big  ocean 
liners;  the  thunderous  salutes  of  incoining  or  outgoing  war- 
ships; the  music  from  ships'  bands  and  bugles;  the  skirl  of  bag- 
pipes from  British  Dreadnaughts,  or  the  battering  of  paint- 
chipping  hammers  on  their  iron  sides;  the  mudcaf  bells  that 
mark  time  through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night;  the  whir- 
ring of  winches  on  cargoboats,  —  are  all  familiar  sounds,  for  the 
wide  balconies  of  some  of  the  hotels  are  less  than  50  ft.  from  the 
water,  and  the  sea  is  as  much  to  Yokohama  as  the  land.  Many 
of  the  foreign  residents  take  their  pleasure  on  the  water,  and  a 
small  squadron  of  dainty  launches  and  honse-boats  usually 
ricle  nt  anchor  just  off  the  Bund.  Here  hydro-aeroplanes  are 
'demonstrated,'  and  many  boat-races  are  pulled  off.  Here, 
too,  when  the  spring  tides  recede,  the  traveler  may  witness  the 
curious  spectacle  called  Shwhi-gari,  or  'picking  shell-fish  at 
ebb-tide.'  Hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  bare-legged 
with  drowsy  babies  pick-arback,  dig  vigorously  for  the  merest 
and  retiring  clams  that  attain  a  fat  maturity  in  the  mud  crif  tlie 
ocean  floot.  When  the  season  passes,  the  diggers  retreat  to  the 
creek  and  there,  on  uny  warm  day  when  the  tide  is  niimingottt» 
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they  mav  be  aeea  waist-deep  in  the  stream,  clawing  the  sandy 
bottom  far  the  puny  survivors  that  have  escaped  them  outside. 
The  natives  are  inordinately  fond  of  this  New  England  spec- 
ialty, but  tmvplcrs  will  notr  that  soveral  sewers  empty  into  the 
creek  —  which  is  a  sort  of  general  dump  for  unclean  refuse. 
When  a  strong  typhoon  thra^shes  the  port,  huge  waves  dash 
over  the  sea-wall  and  beside  drenching  the  Bund  and  the 
houses  facing  it,  strew  it  with  seaweed  and  jelly-fish.  The  shal- 
low water  near  the  shore  is  a  favorite  resort  with  women  har- 
boring suicidal  intentions;  stones  piled  into  the  sleeves  of  their 
khnonos  usually  help  theip  to  obhvion. 

Strangers  may  wish  to  lemember  that  In  Yokohama  (and 
other  Japanese  ports)  houses  In  lAie  foreign  quarter  (exoeptinr 
hotels)  are  spoken  of  bv  number  rather  than  by  the  names  oT 
oceupants.  Numbers  do  not  necessarily  follow  in  any  logical 
Older  of  succession,  and  there  are  often  several  houses  with  the 
same  number.  Number  one  was  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
foreign  settlement  arose,  find  succeeding  numhors  ran  first 
along  the  sea  front  to  the  (irnnd  Hotel,  find  h;u  k  along  Water 
St.;  then  up  one  side  of  Main  St.  and  down  the  other.  It  there- 
fore happens  that  a  low  number  may  face  a  much  higher  one 
on  the  same  street.  The  enumeratioTi  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying plan  will  Lc  found  useful,  but  will  be  subject  to  slight 
modification.  The  few  representative  numbers  will  give  the 
traveler  an  idea  of  the  location  of  the  remainder.  Complete 
maps  showing  the  numbers  of  all  the  houses  in  Yokohama  ars 
on  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Jawn  OwseUe,  —  the  7^,000 
houses  in'tiie  port,  520  are  the  business  establishments  of  for^ 
eigners.  Many  miUions  of  dollars  of  foreign  capital  ieure  investe<l , 
and  the  trade  of  the  port  has  risen  from  185  million  yen  in  1899 
to  upward  of  404  millions  in  1914.  Most  of  the  imports  of  176 
millions,  and  exports  of  228  millions  for  and  from  T5ky5  and 
the  N.,  pass  through  Yokohama,  which  is  touched  at  by  up- 
ward  of  3500  ships  each  year. 

The  Approach  to  the  far-famed  Yeoo  Bay  and  to  Yoko- 
hama city  is  unusually  attractive.  As  ships  from  Canada  and 
the  United  Stakes  steam  in  from  the  broad  Pacific  and  prepare 
t/o  round  the  outermost  point  of  the  Aw  a  Peninsula  (rijilit),  the 
itiliiad  of  Oshima  with  its  active  Mihara  volcano  is  visible  (left) 
on  a  clear  day.  At  night  a  deep,  fiery  glow  is  often  reflected  in 
the  sky.  Shins  bearing  hi  from  the  S.W.  pass  between  Oddma 
(right)  and  the  Isu  Peiunsula.  Sasami  Bay  is  now  at  the  left, 
and  at  Misaki,  near  the  8.  tip  of  uie  Saeami  Peninsula,  is  the 
Maiine  Biological  Laboratory  mentioned  at  p.  40.  The  li|^t* 
house  on  Tsurugigasaki  marks  the  W.  point  of  the  entrance  to 
Uraga  Channel;  the  tower  is  25  ft.  high,  and  the  light  (flashing 
white  every  10  sec.  with  a  red  sector,  visible  IG  M.  at  sea)  is 
110  ft.  above  high  water.  Ships  1h  re  enter  the  narrow  mouth 
of  the  pear-6haped  bay  (28  M.  long  by  20  M.  wide)  and  steam 
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slowly  toward  Uraga,  oelebrated  for  all  time,  for  the  beach 
( Kurihama)  where  CormnotUjre  Ferry  landed  in  1853.  A  fine 
monument  marks  the  spot  (left)  and  is  ea^sily  discernible  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  glass.  Travelers  are  cautioued  a^^ainst  photo- 
graphing (with  or  without  telephotographic  lenses)  any  of  tlie 
objects  on  shoin^  as  the  Naval  DoMskyard  at  Yolmoka  (just 
beyond)  lies  witliin  the  prohibited  zone.  The  lighthouse  (sq. 
white  tower  40  ft.  high,  178  ft.  above  high  water)  now  seen  at 
the  l^t  stands  on  the  wooded  slope  of  the  Kwannon-zaki  hc^d* 
land,  at  the  N.  approach  to  Uraga  Tlarlx>r;  the  light  is  white 
and  fixed,  with  a  red  sector,  visible  17  M.  at  sea*  The  bif  dry* 
docks  and  the  busy  town  of  Yokosuka  now  come  into  view  at 
the  left;  most  travelers  remember  the  spot  for  its  association 
with  Will  Adams,  the  English  pilot,  who*se  gnue  (p.  38) 
stands  on  a  high  hill  behind  the  town.  Shoals  and  islets  mark 
the  coast  hereabout.  The  Bold  Bluils  of  Mississippi  Bay  and 
Treaty  Point  soon  coiik^  into  view  at  the  left;  at  the  N.  ex- 
treme of  the  long  line  of  conspicuous  yellow  clills  is  Alandarin 
BlufiF,  and  peeping  from  amidst  the  lovely  green  foUage  and 
trees  wluch  crown  it  are  the  tiled  loofa  of  the  homes  of  many  of 
Yokohama's  foreign  merchants.  If  the  fidiing-fleet,  of  quamt^ 
meduBval  looking  wood  craft  and  picturesque  sails,  is  on  the 
move  across  the  bay,  the  incoming  traveler  will  not  forest  the 
sight.  If  the  day  be  dear  a  glorious  view  may  be  had  o?  Fuji- 
son  (p.  45),  as  it  rises  cold  and  serene  from  the  ^int  of  the 
fine  Hakone  Range.  Stretching  away  toward  the  right  (N.E.) 
rise  thr  outposts  of  the  mts.  of  Shimosa  and  Awa.  A  succes- 
sion of  blue  peaks  (snow-strpaked  in  winter)  trail  away  N.  until 
they  blend  with  the  haze  or  lose  themselves  beyond  the  horizon. 
On  sunny  days  the  harbor  is  usually  alive  with  big  liners, 
merchantmen,  coasters,  luggers,  sampans,  scows,  fisliing- 
smacks,  and  junks.  Of  special  interest  to  the  stranger  are  the 
occasional  boats  in  which  men  may  be  seen  using  boxes  with 
glass  bottoms  through  which  they  search  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  for  possible  finds.  Incoming  ships  describe  a  wide  curve 
as  they  approach  Yokohama,  steammg  up  from  Mississippi 
Bay  along  the  Bluff  before  they  pass  the  narrow  entrance  to 
the  harbor.  This  latter  is  inadequate  to  the  growing  needs  of 
the  city  and  vast  improvements  are  under  way.  The  anchorage 
(1237  acres)  is  inclosed  by  two  breakwaters  (agj^regate  length 
12,000  ft.)  which  converge  at  the  (700  ft.  wide)  entrance.  The 
E.  breakwater  (5380  ft.)  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Americans, 
since  it  was  built  with  the  indemnity  exacted  from  Japan  in 
payment  for  the  Shimonoseki  bombardment  and  returned 
vohinuirily  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bluff  {Yamate-<hd)  a  wide  and  elevated  area  (150  ft, 
above  the  sea)  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Settlement,  crowned  by 
many  pretty  dwellings  of  the  foreign  residents,  and  crossed 
and  recrossed  by  many  charming,  flower-decked  lanes,  is  one 
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of  the  handsomest  leeideiitial  sites  in  the  Far  East.  A  number 
of  steqiish,  winding  roadways  lead  to  it  fiom  the  creek  whkdi 
delinms  the  S.W.  border  of  the  commercial  town,  the  most 
popular  being  the  Yolo  Zaka,  or  *  Camp  Hill  '  Road,  which 
passes  along  the  rear  of  the  Grand  IloUd  and  flanks  the  French 
consulate.  The  first  Americans  to  set  foot  on  the  Bluff  were 
Mr.  S.  Wells  Williams  (an  enthusiastic  botanist  and  the  inter- 
preter for  the  Perry  Expe  dition  to  Japan)  and  />.  Morrow  of 
the  S.S.  Susqitehannay  of  Perry's  squadron.  Slipping  away 
from  their  shipmates  and  eluding  the  Japanese  authorities,  they 
dimbed  the  hul  on  March  14, 1854,  and  in  their  ramble  across 
it  dlocoveted  two  new  f erne  aiid  a  hitherto  unknown  ^anety  of 
ciematis,  later  named  (by  Aw  Oray)  '(nemaHa  WHUanmi.* 
The  N.E.  edge  of  the  Bluff  falls  down  steeply  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  shaded  road  which  crosses  it,  one  may  enjoy  pano* 
ramas  of  extraordinary  beau^  and  extent,  — *  views  of  junfc* 
flecked  sea,  restful  towns,  green  mountains,  and  the  always 
adorable  Fuji-san.  Few  spots  of  the  world  are  more  charm- 
ingly situated,  and  few  more  generously  bedecked  with  flowers. 
Long  flights  of  crumbling  stone  steps  connect,  here  and  there, 
the  lower  byways  with  the  upper  roads,  and  are  often  overhung 
with  a  host  of  semi-tropical  flowers  and  flowering  trees.  Huge 
retaining  walls  (of  madrepore)  hold  many  of  the  houses  and 
.  gardens  in  place,  and  in  their  interstices  grow  a  wealth  of  micro- 
soopicflcm  and  graoefid- ferns.  Here  one  may  see  the  panicled 
fHute  floweni  of  the  Jsopyrum  iaponieim,  and  those  of  the 


gardener),  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America  under  the  (erro- 
neous) name  of  Corchorus  japonicm.  The  Public  Garden  is 
beautifully  laid  out.  In  Apnl  the  lane  Jcnown  as  NegishvmacM 
is  a  bower  of  cherry  blooms.  The  Foreign  Cemetery  (founded 
in  1858)  contains  upward  of  20()0  foreign  dead.  The  billowy 
hills  which  stretcli  away  inland  from  the  Bluff  are  flecked  with 
wild  flowers  and  interlaced  with  footpaths  (magnificent  views 
of  Fuji  and  the  sea)  through  which  it  is  a  delight  to  wander. 
The  region  roundabout  the  Race-Course  (PI.  B,  1)  is  called 
Negishi  (neh'-ghee-she),  and  is  dotted  with  the  villas  of  foreign 
residents.  The  tram-line  which  runs  through  a  tunnel  under 
the  Bluff  goes  to  Hommoku  (PL  C,  3). 


A  cursory  view  of  Yokohama  and  its  immediate  enwons 
may  be  had  in  one  day  by  devoting  the  morning  to  the  Settle- 
ment, the  Japanese  CSty,  and  Nogc-yama:  and  the  afternoon 
to  Mississippi  Bay  and  return  vift  NegiM.  The  time  can  he 
utilised  to  the  best  advantage  by  following  the  plan  outlmed 
bdow;  guide  mmeoeflsary. 


Cprodamation  hiD'),  10  min.  walk  S.E.  .(W.  F,  3)  of  JiftyCoogie 
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Grand  Hotel  (follow  the  creek  to  the  2d  bridge,  Maidorbashi, 
cross  it  and  continue  straight  to  the  foot  of  the  steepish  fURht 
of  102  stone  steps),  is  celebrated  locally  as  the  one-time  favorite 
shore  resort  of  C(mimod(/re  Perry.  The  original  structure,  along 
with  the  Commodore's  autograph,  a  poem  written  by  him,  ana 
other  relics,  were  burned  many  years  ago.  The  present  tea- 
house (the  Fujita,  left  of  the  landing)  now  occupies  the  site, 
and  visitors  are  shown  albums  with  photographs,  autographs, 
and  visiting-cards  of  those  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  dur-  i 
ing  the  last  20  yrs.  The  chaya  on  the  right,  the  Fujimaya,  has 
a  pergola  festooned  with  fine  wistaria  (beautiful  in  May).  The 
views  over  the  town,  the  sea,  the  countryside,  and  of  Fuji  are 
magnificent.  The  hill  observable  at  the  W.  limit  of  the  valley 
is  Noge-yama.  The  Shinto  Shrine  which  once  occupied  a  part 
of  the  crest  of  Sengen-yaina  has  disappeared.  Japanese  often 
refer  to  the  native  circus  rider  who  in  1881,  with  his  daughter,  i 
rode  up  the  102  steps  on  horseback,  then  rode  down  alone 
standing  on  his  head  on  the  horse,  holding  an  open  fan  between 
his  toes! 

The  narrow  but  clean  street  which  trends  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.  along  the  base  of  Sengen-yama,  near  the  foot  of  the  steps,  ' 
is  Motomachi  ('original  st.  at  the  foot  of  the  hill'),  with  many 
small  but  attractive  shops.  The  group  of  buildings  on  the  ele- 
vated mound  at  the  top  of  the  st.  (N.E.)  is  the  Zotoku-in  ,  | 
Temple,  the  oldest  (reconstructed  in  1870)  in  Yokohama,  and 
dedicated  to  Fudd,  Benien,  and  Yaknmhi  Nymai;  festivals  on 
the  evenings  of  the  8th  and  12th  of  each  month,  at  which  time 
the  vicinity  is  gayly  decorated,  and  thronged  with  people. 
Returning  to  the  Mai/la  Bridge  we  follow  Hommura  Road  to 
its  intersection  with  Odaxvara  Cho,  proceed  through  the  heart 
of  Chinatown  to  Kaga  Chd,  thence  onward  past  many  ware- 
rooms  and  tea-firing  godowns  to  Kyushu  Chd  and  the  '  PubUc 
Garden'  (PI.  H,  3),  with  its  fine  avenues  of  flowering  cherry 
trees  (lovely  in  April),  and  its  popular  Cricket  Ground.  The 
pretentious  edifice  at  the  N.W.  comer  is  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing {Shiyaku-sho),  completed  in  1911  at  a  cost  of  ¥405,000. 
The  small  structure  midway  of  the  garden  is  a  native  club- 
house. The  traveler  interest^nl  in  nmrinc  life  mav  like  to  vary 
the  walk,  and,  instead  of  passing  through  malo<iorous  China- 
town, proceed  along  the  creekside  to  the  N  ishi-no-hashi  and 
follow  the  electric  car  line  to  the  Public  Garden.  The  quaint 
houses  perched  high  al>ove  the  canal  are  as  interesting  as  the 
heterogeneous  shipping  which  crowds  its  surface.  The  basin  is  a 
snug  harbor  to  which  most  of  the  launches,  sampans,  stately 
junks,  and  luggers  race  when  typhoon  signals  are  displayed 
from  the  yard  arm  at  the  French  Ilatoba,  and  the  creaking  of 
masts  and  tackle  blocks,  the  flapping  of  big  sails^  and  the  grind- 
ing of  craft  against  craft  are  familiar  sounds  m  the  vicinity. 
At  daybreak  the  Yokohama  fishing-fleet  usually  puts  out  to 
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sea  from  this  point  and  makes  an  unuBually  pretty  picture. 
Hither  it  returns  at  twilight  or  at  dawn  laden  with  many  curi-. 
OI18  piscine  types  for  the  ibcal  markets.  Vast  quantities  of  law 
silk  are  baled  Idr  foreign  ahiiHnent  in  this  quarter,  and  tons  of 
porodbin  are  packed  each  day  for  transmission  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  civilised  world.  Beyond  the  Public  Garden  is 

The  City  fish-Maiket  (PI.  H,  3),  of  interest  because  of  the 
^ctemuve  diq>la7  (early  morning  is  the  best  time)  of  bizarre 
marme  creature  —  many  of  them  unknown  to  Western  watera. 
To  this  place  toe  deep-sea  fishermen  bring  in  many  curious  and 
beautiful  as  well  as  repulsive  fish,  crust acea  andTmollusks,  as 
do  the  Neapolitans  to  thv  matchless  little  Aquarium  at  Naples, 
and  th(^  Hawaiians  to  that  of  Honolulu.  Across  the  new  con- 
crete A'a?u/io  Bridge  (PI.  I,  3)  which  spans  the  canal  near  by, 
pours  a  steam  of  traffic  that  surge^s  direc^tly  into  laezakirho, 
popular  because  of  its  host  of  attractive  native  shops,  lurid 
peep-shows,  wrestling-bouts,  etc.  At  the  left  of  its  |)n)l(>nga- 
tions,  within  a  carefully  policed  fenced  inclosure  covering  about 
a  dosen  city  blocks,  is  the  deceitfully  decorous  YoAiwara, 
patterned  after  the  style  of  the  celebrated  Shin  Yoshiwara  at 
Tdky5,  but  with  fewer  Inmates  (about  2000).  The  houses 
(some  of  which  bear  foreign  names;  *  Nectarine  etc.)  are  less 
pretentious  than  those  of  T^kyo.  but  the  life  is  the  same.  The 
community,  a  small  unsanctifiea  imperitm  in  imperiOf  is  usu^ 
ally  referred  to  by  foreigners  as  No.  9,  or  as  'down  the  line.'  — 
Isezakicho  soon  merger  into  JVagashimcKhd,  and  by  following 
it  to  Na/fashima-chd  Rukuchnme.  (6th  block)  to  the  bridge 
spai^niiig  the  creek,  then  turning  to  the  right  along  the  creek- 
Bide  to  a  2d  bridge  (which  croh^  and  bear  to  the  left),  one 
comes  soon  to  a  wooded  hill  overlooking  Otamura,  where  stand 
the  Makuzu  Kozan  l^anEKiES  mentioned  at  p.  6. 

Returning  to  a  point  near  (J  M.)  the  iiCaneno  Bridge,  turning 
left  to  cross  one  of  the  several  bridges  that  span  the  canal  at 
the  W.  side  of  the  port,  one  sees  Noge-yama  ahead  at  the  right. 
The  nimierous  pretty  bungalows  (Hindustani:  han^f  a 
'thatched  cottage')  which  crest  the  range  of  hills  are  the 
•  homes  of  native  merchants;  certaui  of  the  gardens,  in  the  for* 
mal  Japanese  style,  are  ornate  and  attractive.  The  small 
Daishi  Temple  halfway  up  the  hill  (back  from  the  st,,  left)  is 
uninteresting  except  for  the  fine  view  from  the  terrace.  The 
roadway  is  now  tianked  at  the  left  by  a  massive  retaining  wall 
of  cut  stone;  when  halfway  up  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow 
the  profile  of  the  yama  to  a  big  torii,  whence  stone  stairs  lead 
up  to  the  nondescript /se  Daijingu,  aShiaiu  ishrine  (dedicated 
to  the  Imperial  Ancestors),  amid  extensive  grounds  whence 
superb  panoramas  over  the  city  and  the  sea  are  obtainable. 
The  di^rry  trees  are  at  their  b^  in  April,  when  they  idealise 
the  entire  region  roundabout:  festivals,  on  the  1st,  15th,  and 
28th  of  each  month.  The  tall  shaft  at  the  left  stands  to  the 
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memory  of  those  who  fell  fighting  in  the  Imperial  Cause  during 
the  Satsuma  rebellion.  At  the  rear,  on  a  lower  terrace,  is  a 
railed-in,  imposing  bronze  and  granite  baldachin  supported  by 
S  massive  imlaiB  mdosmg  a  shaft  on  whieh,  in  letters  of  gM» 
are  the  names  of  men  who  died  £|^ing  during  the  Riissiitfi  war. 
The  rattling  and  dashii^p  sounds  which  one  often  notes  in  tlie 
n^ghborhood  emanate  fiom  a  fencing-school  near  by,  where 
scores  of  sturdy  young  men  amied  with  split  bamboos  pfactioe 
fencing  and  swordsmanship. 

Returning  to  the  shrine  we  descend  the  hill  to  the  (}eit) 
Time  Bell,  a  huge  bronze  bell  which  serves  as  a  fire-alarm  and 
as  a  mentor  for  the  watches  of  the  people  within  the  sound  of 
its  voice.  A  short  distance  at  the  right  stands  the  Buddhist 
Temple  of  Fudo,  on  a  terrace  from  which  an  all-embracing 
view  is  had  of  the  city  and  the  sea.  From  the  overhanging  bal- 
conies of  the  tea-houses  here,  fine  panoramas  are  obtainable. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  temple  atrium  is  a  tall  ^anite  shaft 
topped  by  a  ship's  capstan  with  the  bars  in  position,  which  in 
turn  aro  surmounted  by  an  anchor,  the  whole  commemoiating 
the  naval  heroes  killed  in  the  Japan-Russia  War;  engraved  ona 
bronae  tablet,  in  English,  is  the  inscription:  'In  memory  of  our 
brave  sons  that  went  down  to  the  sea  m  ships,  that  did  business 
in  great  waters.  Psalm  cvii.'  By  descending  a  flight  of  stone 
steps  leading  down  from  the  temple,  then  turning  to  the  right, 
one  comes  to  a  fish-pond  and  a  Shinto  shrine  flanked  by  some 
stone  foxes  and  wood  torii.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Noge-yamay 
on  a  hill  called  Kamon-yama  (magnificent  double  cherry  blos- 
soms about  mid-April)  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Lord  It 
Kamon-no-Kami,  erected  by  the  men  of  the  Hikone  Clan  on 
the  occasion  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  opening  of  Yokohama 
to  foreign  trade,  .It  is  of  ^uliar  interest  to  formgnera  because 
of  the  significance  attaching  to  the  memory  of  tine  great  man 
it  commemorateifk 

Before  the  final  downfall  of  the  Tokugawa  Feudary^  and  tho  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  the  U.S.  an  intense  anti-foreign  l^eeMng  existed.  The 
Court  was  torn  hy  indecision,  and  rival  factions  (comp.  mitu)  were  fight- 
ing strenuously  for  supremacy,  —  one  for  excluding  the  '  barbarian  bandits* 
and  '  hideous  aliens' ;  the  Other  for  admitting  them,  ijord  It,  the  Dtnmyd  of 
Hikone,  in  Oini  Province,  an  able,  far-seeing  statesman  and  a  bitter  oppooCTt 
of  the  powerful  anti-foreign  faction  headed  bv  the  Prince  o/Mito,  wasdeoted 
to  the  post  of  'Prime  Minister  (Tatrff,  or  '^^reat  elder*)  of  the  Tokiiffowa 
Shogunate.  One  of  hia  firnt  acts  waH  to  conrliule  the  treaty  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  by  Toion«end  Harria^  and  by  so  doing  he  sealed  his  own  fate, 
for  he  was  assassinated  by  18  Mito  ronin,  on  March  3,  1860,  near  the  Saku- 
nida  Gate  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Tdkyd.  Warned  of  his  danger  and  urged 
to  increase  the  strenKth  of  his  escort,  he  replied  *  that  no  force  of  guards 
could  control  the  hand  of  fate  or  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  resolute  assassins, 
and,  further,  that  the  number  of  the  Taiirif%  eseort  was  fixed  by  a  rule  whieh 
a  man  in  such  a  high  position  must  respect.*  —  One  of  the  assassins  was 
killed  in  the  struggle;  one  M'ho  cut  off  the  Taxro'B  head  and  fled  with  it  was 
incttpacitated  by  his  wounds  and  oommitted  suicide;  3  fell  woundedt  8  sur* 
rendcre<l  tyiomselves.  and  only  5  escaped.  When  the  .statue  was  erected  the 
bitter  feeling  was  revived  among  certain  of  the  statesmen  who  believed  that 
JMU-wnm  a  traitor  to  his  oountiy.  Soon  thereafter  the  anoivenary  of  Ut 
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aaeaaainatioa  waa*  upon  the  ioitiative  of  his  eDemies,  oekbral^  with  conaider- 
sblft  solaBmity;  ihe  MUe  ronm  were  held  up  as  martyrs  to  the  eattse,  and 

further  to  justify  the  murder  and  the  murderers,  i)riirii)hlet8  were  (in  Maj* 
1912)  surreptitiously  placed  in  many  of  the  public  schools.  They  were 
promptly  withdrawn  by  the  authorities,  and  the  monument  still  stands  to 
&e  memory  of  an  able  patriot  who  foresaw  Japaa'a  gveatness  and  died 
jnematurely  by  reason  of  his  belief  in  it. 

Kanagawa,  the  original  foreign  treaty  port  (incorporated 
with  Yokohama  in  1901)  and  now  merely  a  station  on  the  rly. 
to  Tokyo,  is  visil)le  at  the  N.  from  Noge-yama,  but  is  of  little 
interest  to  foreigners.  Th(^  jinrikisha  was  invented  here  in  1870. 
On  the  way  back  to  the  liutcl  one  usually  threads  the  narrow 
but  sustainedly  intert  sting  Benten-ddriy  with  its  many  shops. 
The  fine  new  (completed  iu  1900,  cost  1,000,000  yen)  piliuitored 
stone  structure  of  the  Composite  order,  surmounted  by  a 
bn>ii2e  dome,  iiaar  the  footed  the  street,  houseetiie  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  — '  one  of  the  largest  in  Japan.  Were  it  not  so 
hemmed  m  by  flimsy  structures,  thus  making  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view,  it  would  be  one  of  thempetarchi* 
tecturally  satisfying  edifices  in  the  port. 

The  original  bank  was  organized  in  ISSO  with  a  capital  of  3  million  yen, 
but  shrewd  management  ha.s  brought  this  up  to  48  miilious,  with  depoHitg 
of  150  millions.  It  is  significant  not  only  of  the  ability  of  native  workmen  to 
eonetruet  solid  buildinis  on  foreign  lines,  but  also  of  the  aoope  and  piestifle 
that  can  be  attained  oy  Japaucfio  institutions  when  managed  by  men  of 
ability  and  integrity.  The  bank  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  fUnpire 
and  baa  biuudiea  in  many  of  the  great  dties  of  the  wond. 

d,  Bicyndong* 

Many  pleasant  excursions  (guide  unnecessary)  are  possible 
from  rokohamaf  and  an  unusual  number  of  attractive  spots 
tie  within  eajqr  walking  distance.  Most  of  the  roads  are  good 
for  automobiles  and  bicycles,  both  of  which  can  be  rented  at 

the  several  parages  —  the  former  at  about  ¥5  per  hr..  the  latter 
at  frDiii  ¥1  to  ¥^1 .5f)  j)er  d:iy.  Jinrikis  are  to  be  founn  at  almost 
every  comer  in  the  eity  and  the  immediate  Huhurbs,  and  long 
walks  that  become  too  tiresome  can  always  be  pieced  out  by 
employing  them;  the  runners  act  very  well  as  guides  when  the 
traveler  feels  the  need  of  one.  The  footpaths  over  the  adjacent 
hills  are  legion :  some  lead  to  solitary  ShMd  shrines  perched  on 
commanding  positions  overioc^ng  fine  landscapes;  others  to 
spots  where  glorious  mt.  and  sea  views  are  obtainable.  The 
natives  one  meets  are  potiteand  helpful  and  the  district  is  safe. 

HommokttfMissisS^pIii  Bay,  and  Negishi.  The  first  place  is 
about  midway  between  the  Settlement  and  the  Bay,  and 
Negishi  is  just  above  the  latter.  The  round  trip  (about  5  M. 
from  the  Grand  Hotel)  can  be  accomplished  by  a  fair  walker 
easily  in  2  hn^.  find  leisurely  in  3.  Early  morning  is  the  best 
time.  Tlie  Biutf  can  be  traversed  on  the  return  journey,  and 
the  Yokohama  Nursery,  the  Renkoji  Temple ,  Aloloniachi,  the 
Hundred  Steps  Tea-House^  and  the  Zotnhii-in  Temple  visited. 
More  time  should  be  allowed  if  all  these  places  are  to  be 
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touched  at  before  regaining  the  hotel.  If  a  jinriki  is  employed 
a  bargain  can  be  struck  with  the  owner  for  about  ¥1  for  the 
round  trip  if  one  is  willing  to  get  out  and  walk  up  the  steep 
hills;  otherwise,  a  puahman  must  be  included  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  ¥1.40.  By  making  a  long  d6tour  from  Mississippi  Bay, 
the  coastal  villages  of  Sugita  and  Tomioka  can  be  included  m  i 
the  trip  at  an  inclusive  cost  of  about  ¥2.50  for  the  former,  and  I 
¥4  for  the  latter:  two  men  necessary.  Tram-cars  available. 

Beyond  the  Yato  Bridge  (PI.  F,  4)  the  Yato  Zaka  winds  to 
the  crest  of  the  BlufT,  where  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  stands 
at  the  right,  and  the  British  Naval  Hospital  at  the  left.  The 
road  forks  here,  the  one  at  the  right  crossing  the  BlufT  to 
Negishi,  and  that  at  the  left  (which  we  follow)  passing  on  its 
sinuous  way  some  of  the  most  pretentious  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dences. Beyond  the  house  No.  142  the  cliff  forms  a  sheer 
precipice  which  falls  steeply  to  the  sea  and  affords  one  of  the 
most  charming  views  to  be  had  anywhere  on  the  Japanese 
coast.  The  wide  harbor,  like  a  pool  filled  with  toy  ships  at  one 
comer  of  the  great  Tokyo  Bay,  lies  far  below,  half  encircled  by 
its  giant  breakwaters,  which  from  this  great  elevation  resemble 
thin  but  exaggerated  calipers.  A  thousand  square  miles  of  blue 
sea  that  washes  the  Atva  Peninsula  at  the  N.  and  the  Sagami 
at  the  W.  stretch  away  to  the  limitless  Pacific,  where  the  smok- 
ing cone  of  Miharayama  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day,  or  as  a 
ruddy  beacon  on  a  dark  night.  Somewhere  between  it  and  the 
port  the  picturesque  fishing-fleet  whips  and  careens  across  the 
Day,  furrowing  the  water,  flashing  white  sails  in  the  sun,  and 
adding  unconsciously  to  the  charm  of  one  of  the  finest  pros- 
pects in  nature. 

The  road  soon  dips  sharply,  skirts  a  deep  depression  holding 
a  cluster  of  native  houses,  and  emerges  on  tne  flat.  The  near-by 
shore  (numerous  cheap  restaurants)  is  popular  with  Japanese. 
The  road  which  bears  to  the  ri^t  at  Kitagala  Kominato  St. 
leads  in  a  roundabout  way  to  Mississippi  Bay.  The  one  at  the 
left  goes  to  Ilommoku,  IJ  M.  from  the  Settlement  (tram-cars), 
a  popular  but  unhandsome  bathing-resort  with  a  poor  beach 
exposed  to  S.  gales  that  sometimes  destroy  the  sea-wall  and 
demolish  the  flimsy  beach  sliacks  of  the  foreign  residents.  The 
J unilen  Temple^  at  the  upper  end,  a  tawdry  structure  revered 
by  the  peasantry  because  the  statue  of  the  tutelar  saint  is  be- 
lieved to  liavc  been  found  (in  15G3)  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is 
lively  only  on  June  15,  when  a  mateuri,  boat-races,  etc.,  com- 
memorate the  event.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill 
behind  the  shrine  is  far-reaching;  the  promontories  at  the  right, 
beyond  Mississippi  Bay,  are  those  of  Tomioku,  and  Kwannon' 
zaka;  the  coast  of  Kaziisa  and  Awa  Provinces  extends  away  at 
the  left.  A  pretty  stretch  of  pine-shadowed  roadway  continues 
S.  along  the  sea-wall,  past  pretentious  native  tea-houses  and 
clumps  of  flowering  cherry  trees.  Fishing  and  the  gathering  of 
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seaweed  form  the  occupation  of  the  people.  The  section  of 
Hommoku  best  liked  by  foreigners  lies  near  the  base  of  the 
lull  —  over  which  a  piotiiTCM]iie  footpath  wibcIb  for  Bome  di»> 

tance  along  the  coast. 

Uo2hiMOKU-HABA,  with  flowcr  gardcQs  {hanayaahiki)  and 
loTely  v^ewB  of  Fuji  and  the  sea,  lies  just  beyond,  and  is  a  popu- 
lar Sunday  resort.  At  the  right  the  main  road  winds  across  a 
pretty  country,  then  flanks  the  shore  whence  conunandin^  and 
beautiful  views  of  the  bay  are  obtainable.  The  native  village 
of  Negvshi,  2\  M.  from  the  Settlement,  strotfhe.^  alongshore  at 
the  base  of  a  high  bluff  crowned  by  the  foreign  district  of  the 
same  name.  The  road  which  forks  and  follows  the  sea  leads  to 
Sugita;  the  uninteresting  Buddhist  temple  at  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  (right)  is  the  Fnddmyowd;  hard  by  it  is  a  water- 
fall whither  naked  and  crctiulous  sinners  foregather  on  the  cold- 
est days  first  to  stand  under  the  stream,  then  run  a  hundred 
times  Ix^tween  the  falls  and  the  temple  —  an  exercise  calk«d 
HyaJcudo  mairi  ('hundred  trips  ')• 

The  views  in  retrospect,  as  one  ascends  the  wide  and  steep- 
fah  roadway  to  the  turn  of  the  hill,  arc  impressively  beautiful; 
the  precipice  drops  away  sharply  to  a  little  plain  laid  out  in 
tiny  g^urdens.hitensively  cultivated  and  idealised  by  many 
flowering  trees  and  vines.  Early  in  March  every  inch  of  the 
tillable  space  is  carpeted  with  green,  and  by  April  the  cherry 
trees  are  blooming  and  the  gaTaen-truek  is  almost  ready  for 
harvesting.  A  continuous  lino  of  hmnblc  dwellings,  witli  galilcd 
or  curved  roofs  covered  with  thatch  or  gray  pantiles,  face  the 
beach  (the  main  tiioroughfare  to  Sugita)  along  whleh  extended 
lines  of  rusty  archaic  junks  may  often  l)e  seen  drawn  up  from 
the  wash  of  the  waves.  The  dwellers  here  seem  to  have  solved 
the  oonnomie  problem  of  the  simple  life,  and  on  a  sunny  day  in 
spring,  when  the  fishenncn  are  out  mending  their  long,  brown 
nets,  or  are  working  in  their  small  gardens;  when  happy  child- 
ren add  their  winsome  voices  to  the  music  made  by  the  many 
Inrds;  and  the  clatter  of  barnyard  fowl  rises  aljove  the  deep, 
resonant  monotone  of  humming  insect  life,  the  scone  is  ono  of 
charming  tranquillity.  The  sunbeams  scatter  a  niillion  tiia- 
monds  over  the  softly  rippfing  water:  the  fishing-junks  troll  or 
roll  lazily  over  the  liillowy  groundswell;  the  sea-birds  wheel  and 
scream  and  fish;  the  air  is  redolent  of  the  first  sweet  ptirfumo 
of  opening  flowers;  and  the  green  hills  dream  and  swoon  in  the 
soft  opaline  haze  that  adds  such  an  ineradicable  charm  to  the 
Japanese  seas.  At  such  times  the  poet's  'perfect  day  in  June' 
exaetly  describes  the  atniosplicrio  eflfeet,  while  thereto  is  added 
the  enchantment  which  only  Asiatic  junks  with  high  poops  and 
auls  ribbed  like  dragons'  win^  can  give  to  a  sea  view.  Some- 
times at  dawn,  when  a  low-lying  bank  of  fog  broods  above  the 
a  curiouR  Rnectarlc  may  bo  witnessed  from  this  elevation. 
As  the  early  fiahing-fleet  drifts  out  to  sea  only  the  tops  of  the 
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tallest  masts  are  visible,  cutting  the  surface  of  the  fog  like 
sharks'  fins.  When  the  mediaival  squadron  sweeps  out  of  the 
bank  into  the  open,  from  gray  shadows  to  golden  flimbeama, 
the  effect  is  as  bizarre  as  it  is  beautiful. 

At  the  top  of  the  incline  the  road  bends  to  the  right  and 
joins  tiie  upper  highway.  The  biUs  aro  dotted  with  pret^ 
villas  whence  wond^iu  views  are  obtainable.  The  naoe- 
Course  and  the  Gotf-Links  occupy  commandiiig  sites  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  —  Whosoever  sees  Fuji-san  from  this 
region  on  a  spring  day,  when  the  snow-clad  peak  is  wrapped 
in  the  diaphanous  haze  which  renders  it  so  ethereal  and  ghost- 
like, will  never  forget  it.  Few  mts.  of  the  world  possess  in  so 
marked  a  degree  the  quality  of  impressiveness,  and  few  so  en- 
thrall the  imagination.  To  the  experienced  traveler,  the  vista 
from  this  point  usually  awakens  a  host  of  cherished  memories 
—  of  Popocatepetl  guarding  the  ancient  Aztec  stronghold  in 
the  lovely  Vale  of  Anahuac;  of  Orizaba  gazing  coldly  seaward 
from  the  range  behind  Vera  Cruz  and  dreaming  perchance  of 
the  vanished  glory  of  the  Indian  Confederacy  before  Cortez 
and  his  bold  raiders  landed  on  Mexican  soil;  of  Kinchinjanga 
and  the  stupendous  g^ts  of  the  Himalayas;  of  Aconcagua, 
Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  and  other  great  mts.  of  the  world. 

A  number  of  footpaths  lead  to  the  right  from  the  main  road 
and  join  the  Bluff  roads  at  different  points.  The  main  thor- 
oughfare ixaverses  an  untidy  native  settlement  before  it  enters 
the  foreign  section  of  the  Bluff  at  Yamamoto-cho,  whence  it  is 
but  a  short  walk  (up  left)  to  the  Yokohama  Nursery.  By 
descending  Jizo  Zaka  (the  first  wide  road  at  the  left)  one  comes 
(in  1  min.)  to  the  Renkoji  Temple  (PI.  G,  2),  the  newest  (1910) 
and  most  characteristic  Buddhist  sanctuary  in  the  city.  The 
splendid  high-pitched  roof,  with  its  gilded  crests,  gray  tiles  and 
antefixes,  is  strikingly  attractive.  The  wide  overhanging  porch 
is  upheld  by  massive  posts  set  into  bronze  sockets  resting  on 
finely  chiseled  granite  bases;  the  ponderous  keyaklFmooA  beams 
which  form  the  front  steps  (shoes  must  be  removed  before 
mounting  them)  are  7  by  12  in.,^  an4  the  clean-cut  floor  beams 
3  by  9.  Sculptured  heads  of  minatory  dragons  finished  in  the 
natural  wood  adorn  the  comers  beneath  the  eaves,  and  the  pro- 
jecting beam-ends,  inside  and  out,  are  picked  out  in  whito;  a 
decorative  and  weather-resisting  expedient  often  adopted  in 
temples  of  the  Monto-sect  (p.  cxcix)  —  to  which  this  belongs. 
The  huge  barrel-shaped  receptacles  near  the  entrance  store 
water  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire.  The  spacious  interior,  with  its 
soft  mats,  quadrangular  metal  lanterns,  plain  coffered  ceiling, 
and  resplendent  altars,  is  clean  and  pleasing.  The  immense 
sculptured  cross-lx^am  spanning  the  central  arch  is  formeil  (jf  a 
single  keyaki  bole.  The  gilded  panels  in  low  relief  along  the 
arcnitrave  show  the  customary  tennin  (p.  cbcxvii)  and  wave-pat- 
terns of  Buddhist  fanesy  ana  are  tol^bly  good  specimens  of 
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wood-carving.  The  pilaatcra  and  cross-beams  of  the  inner 
shrine  are  covered  witn  thick  eold  foil,  which,  with  the  splendid 
reliquary  housing  the  fine  gold  lacquered  image  of  Amida  (p. 
ccii),  produce  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  effect.  The  tawtiry 
metal  lotus  flowers  at  the  chancel,  though  essentially  Buddhis- 
tic, are  out  of  harmony  with  the  rich  Indian  red,  black,  and 
gold  lacquered  altar-table  and  other  fitments. 

By  returning  to  the  upper  road  and  continuing  along  it  for  5 
min.  the  pedestrian  may  inspect  the  Bluff  Garden  (PI.  E-F, 
2).  The  near-by  Miyokoji  Teynple  has  a  big  bronze  bell  and  is 
prettily  embowered  amid  lofty  trees.  By  continuing  the  de- 
scent of  Jizo  Zaka,  Ishikatva-^achi,  a  prolongation  of  MotO' 
machi,  is  reached,  and  the  Hundred  Steps  Tea-House  is  tlicn 
10  min.  farther  on.  This  can  also  be  reached  from  the  Bluff 
road  by  entering  the  lane  (left)  which  faces  the  Police  Station. 

Sugita.  a  somnolent  fishing-village  about  5  M.  from  the 
Grand  Hotel,  faces  Mississippi  Bay,  and  is  of  interest  chiefly 
for  the  plum  trees  which  bloom  in  profusion  in  early  spring.  A 
quick  and  cheap  way  to  reach  it  is  to  board  a  tram-car  at 
Kaneno-bashi  (PI.  I,  3)  and  proceed  to  Yawata-bashi,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canal.  From  the  end  of  the  main  st.  of  Isogo  vil- 
lage it  is  a  pleasant  stroll  of  about  1  hr.  (tram-cars  are  available) 
along  a  road  flanked  by  iris  gardens  (brilliant  in  June)  and  the 
sea.  Sugita  can  be  reached  on  the  trip  to  Mississippi  Bay  and 
Negishi  by  turning  left  at  lower  Negishi  and  follo\>iDg  the  sea 
to  Yawata  Bridge,  or  on  the  return  in  a  motor-car  from  Kania- 
kura.  High-sounding  names  are  given  to  certain  of  the  older 
plum  trees  at  Sugita  —  'Old  age  nourishing  plum,'  'Crystal 
curtain  plum,'  etc.  The  custom  of  writing  verses  on  a  faiic^ 
paper  called  tanzaku  and  attaching  the  strips  to  the  trees  is 
still  in  vogue;  the  less  innocent  one  of  imbibing  more  sake  than 
one  can  conveniently  carry  is  not  in  a  decline.  The  aesthetic 
taste  can  be  pampered  here  by  eating  rice  cooked  with  plum 
blossoms ;  or  the  less  dainty  one  with  plum  pickles  —  the  spe- 
cialty of  the  village. 

Tomioka,  a  similar  fishing-village  2\  M.  beyond  Sugita,  is 
less  interesting  than  the  hinterland,  which  is  hilly,  with  excel- 
lent sea  views.  At  a  near-by  village  called  Nokcndo  stands  a 
pine  tree  where  a  native  artist  is  said  to  have  cast  away  his 
brush  in  despair  liecause  of  his  inability  faithfully  to  portray 
the  spectacular  beauty  of  the  scene!  The  Plains  of  Heaven 
overlook  'eight  sights'  of  more  interest  to  natives  than  to 
foreigners.  Kanazawa  was  once  the  stronghold  of  a  powerful 
daimyd.  The  region  is  known  for  a  profusion  of  lilies  and 
peonies.  • 
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a.  From  Yokohama  vift  Kamakura  (Enoshima)  to  Yokostika 

(Unga  and  Minki)* 

IiapMitI  GofwiiiiNiitRailiraj. 
Kamakisia  and  Enoshima:  —  Kamakura  (firom  tono,  a 
scythe;  and  fttim,  a  warehouse),  14  M.  8»W.  of  Yokohama,  in 
Sagami  Province,  anciently  the  military  capital  and  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  Japan,  and  now  justly  renowned  as  a  seaside 
resort  of  rare  charm  (beautiful  beach;  good  hotel;  fine  views), 
lies  in  a  fertile,  tree-  and  fiower-embowered  region  overlooking 
the  lovely  Sagami  Bay,  and  should  not  be  missed.  The  traveler 
with  limited  time  may  wish  to  remember  that  it  contains  con- 
siderably more  of  real  interest  than  the  adjacent  Miyanoshita. 
besides  being  more  accessible.  The  great  bronze  Daibutsu  ana 
the  fairy-like  Enoshima  constitute  two  of  the  chief  'sights'  of 
the  Empire.  The  winter  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  Tokyo, 
and  the  spring  comes  earlier.  The  hot  summer  nights  are  tOTir 
pered  by  sQa4>reezes.  There  are  frequent  trains  from  Yokxh 
nama  in  40  min.;  fare  60  sen,  Ist  d.;  36  aen^  2d  —  The  rly. 
to  Ofuna  Jot.  is  described  in  Rte.  24 

The  town  (pop.  8000)  is  on  the  Yokosuka  Branch  of  the  Gov't  Rb^s..  and 

unless  one  boards  ft  car  marked  'Yokosuka'  trains  may  have  to  be  changed 
bX  {IQ  M..)  Ofuna  J ct.  A  favorite  method  with  pedestrians  is  ta  proceed  to 
■this  point  by  train  and  do  the  remaining  4  M.  on  foot.  The  broad  highwaaf 
(comp.  the  accompanyinj;  plan)  flunks  the  rly.  and  traverses  a  series  of  green 
valleys  Ijring  between  verdure-covered  hilU.  The  outskirts  of  Kamakura 
begin  about  1  M.  from  (jfuna.  At  1}  M.  the  Engakuji  'Temple  is  passed.  The 
Kench6j%jB  ^  M.  beyond  this,  and  a  walk  of  another  i  M.  brinKS  one  to  the 
FJachiman  Temple.  The  country  is  beautiful,  peaceful,  and  safe.  Unless  one 
has  time  to  waste.jthe  several  decaying  temples  and  tombs,  and  the  Cares  of 
Tolsuka  hard  by  Ofuna  Jet,  will  not  repay  a  visit.  The  latter  (20  min.  walk; 
Jinriki,  25-35  sen  for  the  round  trip)  are  mere  holes  in  the  cliff,  with  some 
modern  crude  carvings  of  Buddhist  subjects.  The  local  guide  expects  10-20 
aen.  Similar  caves  m  Boattered  throughout  Japan^  and  are  custCMnarily 
.referred  to  by  the  peaeanti  as  'wind  oavee'  Qtat&-ana)^  aod  aie  need  for 
storing  grain. 

Kamakura  Town  is  eeattered  over  a  wide  area  dotted  with  many  groyef 

and  fine  avenues  of  pine  trees,  junipers  (hyakuf^hin) ,  cryptomerias,  and  iSalia- 
burias.  The  native  restaurants  facing  the  station  are  inferior  to  the  hotel 
mentioned  below.  The  tram-ear  terminus  Is  that  of  tlie  line  to  KataM 
(Enoshima).  The  wide  tree-shaded  avenue  which  leads  left  to  Um  (i 
Hachiman  Temple,  comes  up  from  the  sea  at  the  right. 

The  *Kaihin-m  Hotel  ^PL  C,  3),  a  large,  modern  establishment  in  a  wide 
park,  is  popular  with  fofeigime,  and  usually  is  the  rendesvous  for  many  mo- 
torists. Sundiiy  dinners  a  specialty.  English  spoken.  Beautiful  beaoh  at  the 
rear.  Broad  balconies.  Rates  from  ¥6  to  ¥8  a  day  ;  for  two  pers.  in  1  room, 
¥11-13;  10%  discount  for  2  weeks  or  more.  Special  rates  for  a  long  stay. 
Breakfast  only,  ¥l;  Tiffin.  ¥1.50;  Dinner,  ¥1.75.  Recommended.  Fllhinfl> 
and  boating-trips  can  be  arranged  with  the  help  of  the  manager. 

WtitoKku  flketch.  When  Mmmei^  Yortktmo  left  the  provinee  of  Ira* 
where  he  had  been  exiled  by  Kiyomori,  and  began  war  against  the  TaiVa.  he 
selected  for  his  military  residence  the  then  smflkU  village  of  Kamakura,  which 
had  been  that  of  his  ancestor  Yoriyoahi.  When  he  became  shogun  in  1192  he 
established  the  shdgunate  here  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  feudal  system 
of  gov't  which  was.not  overthrown  till  1808.  The  hitherto  nondescript  town 
became  a  rich  and  populous  city,  and  was  the  seat  of  gov't  in  E.  Japan  from 
tiie  end  of  the  12th  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent.  In  the  days  of  its  greatest 
tirosperity  it  extended  all  over  the  broad  plain  delimned  by  the  Hachiman 
Temple  at  the  N.,  the  promontory  which  leads  into  the  sea  at  the  E.,  the 
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opposite  one  at  the  W.,  and  the  aea  at  the  S.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Mina- 
mUo,  the  Fujiwara  shogun  and  members  of  the  Imperial  family  continuod  to 
reside  at  Kamakura:  palaces,  temples,  rvaidencea  of  nobles  were  built  in  ^joat 
number,  and  a  happy,  active  popvilation  of  over  200,(>fK)  people  are  said  to 
have  once  lived  and  worked  and  loved  where  a  fiahinc-villaxe  and  a  few  storm- 
beaten  temples  now  stand  to  renand  the  traveler  of  vanished  glory.  History 
records  that  a  century  after  Yoritomo's  death  this  great  military  capital  ahel- 
tered  a  million  people;  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  almost  as  large  as  the 
present  Tdkyd. 

Beanies  the  Minamoto,  and  the  Hojo  and  Aahihaoa  rulers,  Nichiren  and 
other  Buddhist  lealots  lived  and  worked  here,  and  in  their  time  passed  away 
to  Jcrin  the  ahadowy  ancestral  hosts  who  form  the  prototypes  of  the  present- 
day  Japanese.  During  the  Genkd  war  (1333),  Nitta  Yoahisada  took  Kamakura, 
and  a  part  of  the  vast  city  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Aghikaga  ghoouna 
rebuilt  it,  and  in  1349,  Takauji,  having  appointed  his  son  Motouii  regent  of 
the  E.  proWnces,  installed  him  here.  But  the  civil  wars  of  the  following  cen- 
tury, the  substitution  (in  1439)  of  the  Ueauoi  for  the  Ashikaga  as  Kwan' 
ryd  (rulers),  the  siege  of  1454,  and  the  great  fire  of  1526  laid  the  city  in  ruins. 
The  near-by  city  of  Odawara,  which  next  rose  as  the  seat  of  the  powerful 
Hdjd  family,  drew  to  it*oIf  large  numbers  of  Kamakura's  inhabitants,  and 
the  founding  of  Yedo  in  1(303  dealt  it  a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

The  •Bronze  Buddha  {Daihutsu;  pron.  die-boots'),  a  colossal 
representation  of  Amida  (comp.  p.  ccii),  the  favorite  Japanese 
divinity,  sits  unprotected  in  a  sequestered  fold  of  the  valley 
(PI.  B-C,  3)  U  M.  W.  from  the  rly.  station  (follow  the  car- 
track  to  the  right,  then  turn  up  at  the  right;  15-20  min.  walk: 
jinriki  20  sen)  on  an  elevated  site  sheltered  by  green  hills  ana 
overshadowed  by  lofty  pines  and  noble  crj'ptomerias.  It  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Kotokxi-dn  Monastery,  by  whose 
order  this  notice  appears  on  the  gate:  '  Stranger,  whosoever 
thou  art  and  whatsoever  be  thy  creed,  when  thou  enterest  this 
sanctuary  remember  thou  treadest  upon  ground  hallowed  by 
the  worship  of  ages.  This  is  the  temple  of  Buddha  and  the  gate 
of  the  Eternal,  and  should  therefore  be  entered  with  rever- 
ence.' Another  notice  admonishes  strangers  that  no  photo- 
graphing is  allowed,  and  that  the  custom  of  permitting  travel- 
ers to  climb  to  the  Buddha's  lap  and  be  photographed  standing 
in  his  hand  has  been  discontinued. 

The  greenish-black  statue,  the  most  majestic  among  Japan- 
ese sacred  effigies  in  bronze,  and  an  extraordinary  relic  of  the 
great  past,  sits  on  a  lotus-flower,  without  an  aureole,  on  a  socle 
of  crude  masonry  about  5  ft.  high,  and  seems  to  fill  the  entire 
end  of  the  narrow  valley  with  its  giant  bulk.  Though  smaller 
than  that  at  Nara,  it  excels  it  in  artistic  execution,  repose,  and 
nobility  and  restfulness  of  expression.  It  was  cast  in  1252  a.d. 
by  Chfio  Goroyemon,  in  plates  about  1  in.  thick  joined  with  such 
skill  that  a  few  only  of  the  seams  have  been  bared  by  the  long 
exposure  to  the  weather.  The  measurements  are:  height,  49  ft. 
7  in.;  circumference,  97  ft.  2  in.;  c.  of  the  thumb,  3  ft.;  length 
of  face,  8  ft.  5  in.;  of  eye,  3  ft.  11  in.;  of  eyebrow,  4  ft.  2  in.;  of 
the  ear,  6  ft.  6  in. ;  of  the  nose,  3  ft.  9  in. ;  from  knee  to  knee,  35 
ft.  8  in. ;  width  of  mouth,  3  ft.  2  in. ;  from  ear  to  ear,  17  ft.  9  in. 
It  is  8aid  that  the  eyes  are  of  pure  gold  and  that  the  boss  on  the 
foreh^  (which  is  1  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter  and  represents  the 
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jewel  which  sheds  a  radiance  over  the  universe)  contains  30  lbs. 
of  pure  silver.  There  are  830  curls  on  the  head,  each  9  in.  high, 
and  supposed  to  represent  the  snails  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  once  crawled  up  the  original  Buddha  to  shelter  his  bald 
head  from  the  burning  sun!   When  completed,  the  statue 
(which  weighs  450  tons)  was  inclosed  in  a  building  50  yds.  sq. 
with  a  massive  roof  supported  by  63  immense  keyaki-wood 
columns;  this  structure  was  destroyed  by  a  tidal  wave  in  1369, 
as  was  a  similar  one  in  1494  —  since  when  the  image  has  re- 
mained unhoused.  Some  of  the  foundation  stones  still  stand. 
Inside  the  head  (entrance  fee,  2  sim)  is  a  standing  gilt  figurine  of 
Amida  backed  by  a  gilded  mandorla.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
bronze  tablets  refer  to  the  history  of  the  image.  The  nobly 
proportioned  head,  bent  forward  slightly  as  if  weighted  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  imparts  the  impression  of  profound  i 
meditation;  the  serene  majesty  of  the  calm,  beautiful,  pure  I 
Hindu  type  of  face  combines  wonderful  peace  with  complete 
detachment  from  its  environment.  A  vague  lu.ster  as  of  glint-  , 
ing  gold  slants  out  from  the  half-closed,  all-seeing  eyes,  while  | 
the  whole  body  indicates  absorption,  lack  of  tension,  and  the 
blessed  peacefulncss  of  niVf ana.  The  mouth  is  closed  tightly; 
the  hands  rest  in  the  lap,  the  thumbs  touching  each  other.  I 

The  Temple  of  Hase-no-Kwannon  (PI.  B-C,  3),  a  dilapi- 
dated, barn-like  structure  founded  (perhaps)  by  the  Empress 
Gensho  in  a.d.  736,  dates  from  the  15th  cent,  and  stands  a  I 
short  way  to  the  left  of  the  Daibutsu,  on  a  lofty  terrace  whence 
sweeping  views  of  Kamakura  and  the  surrounding  countrj' 
may  be  had.  Foreigners  visit  it  usually  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
huge  carved  and  gilded  figure  (comp.  Hase-dera,  Rte.  34)  of  the 
Eleven-faced  Krvannon,  which  stands  in  a  darksome  retreat 
Ixihind  folding  doors  opened  for  10-20  sen.  The  bronze  figure 
facing  the  apartment  represents  Dainichi  Nuorai,  and  was  a 
gift  to  the  temple  by  the  Ashikaga  shogun,  Yoshimasa. 

The  Temple  of  Hachiman,  on  Tsurugaoka  HUl  (PI.  D,  2), 
10  min.  walk  to  the  N.  of  the  rly.  station,  and  at  the  N.  ter- 
minus of  the  splendid  old  pine-flanked  avenue  which  leads  up 
from  the  (1  M.)  ocean,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
temples  dedicated  to  Ojin  Tenno,  the  Japanese  Mars. 

Ojin  Tennd,  the  15th  Mikado  (a.d.  201-310)  wm  the  son  of  the  Bmprest 
Jini/6,  whom  history  cDahrincH  as  a  woman  diatingiiished  for  beauty,  intelli- 
gence, piety,  energy,  and  warlike  npirit.  When  acconipanjnng  her  hu.sband, 
Chuai  Tfnnd.  to  suppreas  a  revolt  in  Kyushu,  she  learned  that  it  had  been 
iDHtigated  by  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  Korean  principalities,  and  forthwith  she 
counBcled  the  invasion  of  that  country.  The  Emperor  demurred,  but  soon 
thereafter  died,  and  the  Empress,  keeping  his  death  a  secret,  acting  as  a 
Regent  for  her  unborn  son,  and  accompanied  by  her  faithful  counselor, 
Takeshi-uchi  no  Sukune,  or  Takenouchi  (the  Japanese  Methujielah,  who 
died  aged  306  yrs.,  and  who  was  a  favorite  subject  with  the  early  color-print 
makers),  fitte<fout  a  fle<»t.  cloil  herself  in  manly  armor,  invaded  Korea  and 
Bubdiied  it.  The  popular  belief  is  that  the  future  war-gotl's  prt^natal  spirit 
animated  her  and  enabled  her  to  perform  this  great  undertaking,  and  from 
this  circumstance  a  number  of  temples  were  erected  to  bim  and  in  time  ha 
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became  the  tutelar  of  the  Minamoto  dan.  In  712,  the  Empress  Gemmei  had 
a  shrine  erected  to  him  at  Usa,  in  Busen,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedica- 
tion S  white  bumen  were  seen  to  descend  from  heaven!  In  coniequence  of 
tliis  miraculous  apparition  the  shrine  received  thf  title  of  Yabfitfi-no-y^affh- 
tfo.  or  *  Sanctuary  of  the  Eight  Banners,'  and  Ojin  was  honored  with  the 
oanonieal  title  of  Haeki'man  (Chineee:  *  e^^t  banners  ')  Dai-jingu.  in  later 
times,  the  Buddhist  priests,  who  were  endeavoring  to  amalgamate  Shint9 
with  their  own  creed,  discovered  that  Ojin  inrorijornted  the  eight  incarna- 
tions of  a  Bosaisu^  and  thereafter  Buddhists  aud  iShiutdists  alike  worshiped 
him  as  the  God  of  War. 

Between  the  yrs.  1041-1108  another  IJachxman  Bprang  up  in  the  person  of 
Minamoto  YoshiiCt  oldest  son  of  Yoriyoshi;  the  father  prayed  to  Hachiman 
for  a  brave  and  warlike  son  and  was  rewarded  hy  oob  who  gained  sucli  ra» 
nown  that  he  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  dashing  charao* 
ters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  father  named  him  JUachiman'Taro^  or  '  Firsi* 
bwn  'eoB  of  Haddman*  Numerotu  shrines  and  tempiee  stand  to  both  the 
Hachxmans  throughout  the  country,  and  to  them  youths  go  to  pray  for  valor; 
mothers  to  commend  their  sons  to  their  keeping  in  time  of  war;  and  wives  to 
plead  for  the  safety  of  their  husbands.  (Comp,  Yawaia  Hachiman,  Rte.27). 

The  approach  to  the  temple  is  unusually  picturesque;  the 
broad  lotus-pond  in  the  lower  yard,  near  the  big  drum-bridge, 
is  a  glory  in  August.  The  aged  icho  tree,  naid  to  be  over  a  thous- 
and years  old,  near  the  wide  steps  lending  to  the  upper  ter- 
race, is  of  considerable  historical  siguihcance  to  the  Japanese, 
aince  it  dieltered  the  high-priest'  Kugyd,  who  in  1219  murdered 
the  3d  (and  Uhst)  Minamalo  akogun,  SamiomOt  as  he  was 
deacending  the  tiiepB  from  the  temple.  The  preaeni-dtructtiret 
in  the  RySbib'SkMO  stvle,  dates  from  1828  and  oeoupies  the 
site  of  one  destroyed  by  fire.  The  immense  wooden  doors, 
swung  on  invots  let  into  soffits,  are  heavily  embossed  after  the 
Moorish  manner.  The  temple  proper  contains  nothing  to  inter- 
est the  traveler,  but  in  the  arcade  which  surrounds  it  on  3  sides 
(fee,  10  sen)  is  an  interesting  collection  of  ancient  arms  and 
armor,  numerous  relics  of  leyasu&nd  of  other  shoguns;  some 
sculptured  wood  images  ascribed  to  Unkei;  a  curious  old 
conch-trumpet,  etc. 

The  *Kenchou  (PI.  D,  2),  a  huge,  sadly  time-stained  temple 
founded  by  the  bonze  Doryu  in  1253  (during  the  Kencho  Era, 
whence  its  name),  is  the  seat  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Rinzai 
branch  of  the  Zen  sect  (p.  cxcix)  of  Buddhists,  and  stands  well 
back  from  the  road  i  M.  N.E.  of  the  Hachiman  Temple.  It  is 
reached  by  following  the  highway  up  through  a  deep  cut  in  the 
hilk,  then  past  ft  hne  of  houses  and  gardens  amid  bamboo 
groves,  lofty  trees,  and  a  riot'of  semi^tropieal  vegetation.  A  big 
bronse  bell  swings  in  a  low  tower  at  the  right  of  the  colossal 
inner  gate,  and  as  one  crosses  the  threshold  of  this  and  passes 
from  Uie  lively  thoroughfare,  vocal  with  children's  voices,  to 
the  ancient  grove  of  giant  cryptomerias  and  junipers,  where 
the  whitening  skeletons  of  the  vast  fanes  repose  amid  a  solemn 
spiritual  solitude,  the  contrast  is  abrupt  and  complete.  Save 
for  the  thin  wind  which  sighs  and  moans  almost  ceaselessly 
through  the  lofty  trees  (as  if  lamenting  the  vanished  splendor 
of  shdgunsJ  days),  a  strange  and  penetrating  melancholy, 
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•  accentuated  by  the  effects  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  broods  above 
the  place,  and  suggests  the  mutability  of  temporal  things. 
'The  weirdness  of  decay  manifest  in  the  temples,  the  neutral 
tones  of  the  old  timbers,  the  fading  spectral  ^ays  and  yellows 
of  wall  surfaces,  the  eccentricities  of  the  jomts,  the  carvings 
of  waves  and  dragons  and  demons,  once  splendid  with  lacquer 
and  gold,  now  time-whitened  to  the  tint  of  smoke,  and  looking 
as  if  about  to  curl  away  like  smoke  and  vanish,  are  all  very 
striking.' 

The  most  conspicuous  figure  of  the  interior  is  a  huge  seated 
Jizd  of  nondescript  workmanship;  the  faded  wood  panels  at  the 
right  and  left  are  well  carved  and  are  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  great  Hidari  Jingord.  The  weather-beaten  bird-panels 
of  the  coffered  ceiling  are  ascribed  to  Kand  Motonobu,  and  the 
100  standing  figurines  of  Jizd,  to  Eshin.  The  brilliant  sunlight 
of  seven  centuries  has  robbed  every  fitment  of  the  interior  of 
its  youth  and  freshness,  and  the  dark  tiled  floor  adds  to  the 
drab  effect.  Behind  the  main  edifice  is  a  very  large,  painfully 
old,  but  withal  sturdy  structure,  with  a  remarkable  thatched 
roof  and  hoary  timbers  that  appear  to  be  held  in  place  by  sheer 
force  of  will;  the  interior  is  unmteresting.  —  The  visitor  with 
time  to  spare  should  not  fail  to  climb  the  steepish  hill  {Shojo- 
ken)  behind  the  temple  and  inspect  the  popular  shrine  on  its 
summit  —  dedicateil  to  Hanzdbo,  a  mythical  hobgoblin  whose 
good  offices  are  insured  by  means  of  the  myriad  paper  prayers 
stuck  flag-like  in  the  earth  along  the  avenue  leading  to  the  top. 
Proceeding  to  the  rear  (left)  of  the  Kenchdji,  we  follow  the 
picturesque  path  to  its  intersection  with  a  cross-path,  where  a 
signboard  points  the  way.  Beyond  the  tea-house  the  lane 
(flanked  by  fine  cherry  trees)  leads  to  a  series  of  new  stone 
steps  that  zigzag  upward  to  the  shrine. 

Two  large  bronze  repulsiveTengu  guard  the  structure,  which 
rests  Hke  an  eagle's  nest  on  a  small  plateau  cut  from  the  mt. 
side;  the  cap  of  the  scarp  rises  steeply  behind  it,  and  into 
its  face  are  let  tablets  referring  to  the  history  of  the  shrine  and 
to  the  generosity  of  those  who  made  it  possible.  The  view  from 
the  atrium,  over  the  wide  and  deep  valley  far  below  to  the 
distant  mts.  and  sea  is  glorious.  The  air  is  sweet  with  piny 
odors  and  surcharged  with  charm  and  a  wondrous  tranquillity. 
A  host  of  lovely  flowers,  prominent  among  them  cherry  blos- 
soms and  azaleas,  add  color  harmony.  Bronze  and  stone  lan- 
terns, monuments,  mortuary  tablets,  and  much  mystic  para- 
phernalia sit  about  the  yard,  while  within  the  building  arc 
many  brass  fitments,  an  attractive  high  altar,  and  numerous 
kakemono.  From  the  end  of  the  terrace  one  looks  far  down  the 
womled  vale  to  the  gigantic,  weather-beaten  roofs  of  the  old 
Kenchdji,  embowered  in  its  dense  grove,  whence  anon  there 
rides  up  on  the  vagrant  breeze,  the  deeply  resonant,  melodi- 
ously rich  tones  of  its  fine  bronze  bell  —  mellowed  by  the  sum- 
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mer  mma  of  700  yrs.,  bat  stiB  yifanuit  with  Its  booming  chal- 
lenge to  Buddhism  and  nirvajia.  At  one  end  of  the  terrace 
stands  a  lighthouse  that  scrven  as  a  beacon  to  tbotie  who  toil 
up  the  steep  slope  at  nig}!  t  to  lay  their  griefo  b^oie  the  goddem 
wthin  the  shrine.  At  the  right  of  the  top  of  the  steps  is  still 
another  shrine,  dedicated  to  the  benevolent  Jizo,  protector  of 
UtUe  dead  children.  At  the  left  is  a  converging  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  (between  twin  lines  of  chains)  over  many  gn^lcd 
and  twisted  tree  roots  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  view  from 
the  top,  over  a  thousand  square  miles  of  wooded  hill  and  valley 
land,  of  Tippling  sun-kissed  sea,  and  glistening,  snow-capped 
volcanoes,  is  entrancing.  Out  over  f  ho  lowlands  toward  Yoko- 
hama one  sees  many  miles  of  cuUivattui  palehes  of  various 
shades  of  green;  tiny  hamlets  tucked  away  at  the  base  of  b(dd 
hills;  miles  and  miles  of  roadway  stretching  between;  and  a 
towering  mt.  range  on  the  distant  skyline.  Seaward  the  won- 
derfdl  oone  of  Fuji,  the  smoking  crater  of  Oshima,  the  cres- 
cent shaped  beach  of  Kamakura,  and  the  gem-like  island  of 
Enoshima  are  the  chief  features  in  the  line  of  vision.  —  Ladies 
osaaUy  find  the  desoentettriest  when  keeping  outsider  the  chain 
and  maintaining  it  as  a  support  at  the  nght.  —  Regaining  the 
main  road  and  following  it  (right)  to  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  rly.,  then  oontinming  along  it  to  a  cluster  of  houMB  where 
(i  M.)  two  tall  torii  etand  astride  it,  one  outers  the  gnnre 
(right)  which  envelops 

The  Enkakuji  ('remote  temple'),  a  spot  beautiful  with 
flowers  and  lissonie  bamboos.  The  curious  pagoda-like  granite 
monument  risinpr  from  a  tort^iise  at  the  left  of  the  terrace,  was 
erected  by  popular  subscription  to  commemorate  the  Kama- 
kura men  wno  perished  in  the  Japan-Ru8siu  War.  The  several 
r^hallow  caves  l>ehind  it  are  not  always  free  from  large  (5  ft.  or 
more  long)  grayish-green  venomous  eerijents  called  oodais/id, 
and  other  reptilia.  —  The  chief  object  of  the  temple  interior,  a 
big  gilt  Buddha  backed  by  a  huge  mandorla,  is  not  as  inter- 
esting as  the  Great  Bell,  the  largest  in  Kamakura,  wiiich  han|^ 
in  a  massive,  vermlculated  belny  at  the  summit  of  148  dilapi- 
dated ste|>s  leading  upward  from  the  wood  torii  opposite  the 
big  gate.  It  dates  from  a.d.  1201,  is  4  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter,  6  in. 
tluekat  the  Up,  wei|^  over  a  ton  and  is  8  ft.  high.  In  the  small 
shrine,  hard  by  the  tower,  arc  a  number  of  curious  paintings 
illustrating  an  ancient  procession  between  Kamakura  and 
Enoehima,  and  said  to  be  upward  of  600  yn.  old.  —  As  indi- 
cated at  p.  28,  the  walk  hence  over  the  highroad  to  Of  unaJti, 
is  no  fartlier  than  the  return  to  the  Kamakura  Station. 

The  Kamakura-no-miya  (PI.  D,  2),  aiSAinfd  shrine  erected  in 
1869  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Go-daigo's  son.  stands 
about  f  M.  N.E.  of  the  Hachiman  Temple,  and  is  of  purely 
iuBtoricial  interest.  The  cavern  in  which  OLo-no-miya  was  im« 
piiir**^  after  his  umiooenfiil  attempit  to  overthiow  the  feudal 
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gov't,  is  a  dank  place  cut  from  the  hill  behind  the  shrine  and 
defended  by  a  fence  and  closed  doors.  Between  the  shrine  and 
Hachiinan,  at  the  end  (right)  of  a  converging  roadway,  on  a 
narrow  terrace  cut  from  the  hill,  in  a  small  inclosure,  is  the 
neglected  tomb  of  the  great  Minarnoto  Yoritomo.  Other  equally 
dilapidated  ones  stand  roundalxjut.  —  Almost  everv  grove  in 
Kamakura  contains  a  weather-beaten  temple  or  shrine,  and 
every  hill  and  valley  for  miles  around  is  heavy  with  the  bones 
of  dead  notables.  Minor  tcinplcjs  arc  the  Komyoji;  the  Koku- 
onji,  with  numerous  large  images  ascribed  to  Unkei,  but  far 
more  likely  the  work  of  some  later  artist;  and  the  Enndji,  with 
a  sculptured  figure  of  Emma-o  also  attributed  to  Unkei  and 
called  'work  of  the  revived  Unkei,'  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Regent  of  Hell  is  reputed  to  have  returned  the  master 
to  earth  with  the  injunction  not  to  come  back  until  he  had 
carved  a^ood  image  of  him.  The  Sixteen  Pools  (Ju-roku-ido), 
where  Kdhd-Daiski  is  said  to  have  bathed,  are  not  worth 
visiting. 

A  stretch  of  fine  sanded  beach  (  Yuigahama)  lies  crescent- 
shaped  behind  the  hotel,  and  is  the  delight  of  children.  When 
strong  winds  blow  inland  a  heavy  sea  pounds  the  sand  into 
huge  dunes.  In  calm  weather  the  foam-crested  rollers  brinig  in 
a  myriad  seed-clams  that  bury  themselves  with  whimsical 
rapidity  as  soon  as  they  strike  the  beach  —  which  here  is 
patrolled  by  men  and  women  who  pick  up  the  many  varieties 
of  seaweed  tossed  up  by  the  waves,  and  watch  the  fishing-boats 
come  in  and  unload  their  queer  cargoes  of  marine  creatures. 
On  this  beach,  in  the  13th  cent.,  the  emissaries  of  the  great 
Kuhlai  Khan  were  beheaded  as  a  reminder  that  the  Nipponese 
did  not  fear  a  Mongolian  invasion  and  would  not  pay  tribute 
to  any  Mongol  prince.  The  boys  in  the  native  town  at  the  E. 
end  often  repair  hither  to  fly  big  kites  with  long  trailing  tails. 
The  tall  pines  between  the  beach  and  the  hotel  bend  toward 
w  the  N.  and  indicate  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

\       When  the  sea  is  calm,  the  boat-ride  across  to  the  Dragon  Cave 
at  Enoshima  (consult  the  hotel  manager)  is  delightfm. 

Enoshima,  a  strikingly  picturesque  so-called  islet  of  volcanic 
tufa  about  1^  M.  in  circumference,  rising  steeply  to  about  240 
•  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
sand-spit  covered  with  water  only  at  high  tide,  is  4  M.  from 
Kamakura  (whence  it  is  visible  across  the  bay),  and  forms  one 
/  of  the  most  popular^xcursions.  Tram-cars  (fare  17  sen)  leave  at 
frequent  intervals  from  the  terminus  facing  the  rly.  stiition, 
and  for  some  distance  flank  the  celebrated  (for  beautiful  views 
and  fine  surf)  Shichi  ri  ga  hama,  or  Seven  ri  shore.  One  leaves 
the  car  at  the  Kalase  terminus  (Ryukoji  Temple ;  uninterest- 
ing), follows  the  main  st.  down  at  the  left,  and  in  8  min. 
emerges  on  the  causeway  and  bridge  leading  to  the  island.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  bridge  a  3-8en  toll  is  exacted  and  a  ticket 
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banded  the  visitor  to  be  returned  on  leaving.  The  immense 
globular  baskets  strewn  along  the  beach  arc  for  imprisoning 
Uve  fdb.  The  view  of  Fuii-san  at  the  right,  particularly  when 
Been  dimly  tlmmgh  a  gnoetly  haie,  is  of  almoet  imeenny 
beauty.  The  numerous  tea-houses  perched  in  commanding 
poeitious  ou  the  rocky  shore  are  popular  with  the  natives.  A 
narrow  mMn  et.,  piemd  out  with  stone  steps  and  flanked  by 
numerous  byways,  zigzags  up  the  hill  from  the  ead  oC  toe 
bridge,  and  is  faced  by  a  noet  of  attractive  shops. 

BtHOBmitAhasbeenealled  theCStyof  MotlMiHif-Ptoa^  'In 
BWtn  shop,  behind  the  lettered  drajx  ries,  there  are  miracles  of 
Aw>work  for  sale  at  absurdly  small  prices.  The  glazed  cases 
laid  flat  upon  the  matted  platforms,  the  dielved  cabinets  set 
against  the  walls,  are  all  opalescent  with  nacreous  things,  ~-> 
extraordinary  smprises,  incredible  ingenuities;  strings  of 
mother-of-pearl  fitih,  strings  of  mother-of-pearl  birds,  all 
^immwring  with  rainbow  colors.  There  are  little  kittens  of 
mother-of-pearl,  and  little  foxes  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  little 
puppies  of  mothcr-of -pearl,  and  ^rls'  hair-combs,  and  cigar- 
ette-holdeiB,  sod  pipes  too  beautiful  to  use.  There  are  little 
tortoises,  not  larger  than  a  shilling,  made  of  shells,  that, 
when  you  touch  them,  however  lightly,  begin  to  move  head, 
legs,  and  tail,  all  at  the  same  time,  alternately  withdrswing or 
protruding  their  limbs  bo  mu(  h  like  real  tortoises  as  to  give  one 
a  shock  of  surprise.  There  are  storks  and  birds,  and  beetles 
and  butterflies,  and  crabs  and  lobsters,  made  so  cunningly  of 
shells,  that  only  touch  convinces  one  they  are  not  alive.  There 
are  bees  of  shell,  poised  on  flowers  of  the  same  material,  — 
poiBed  on  wire  in  such  a  way  that  they  ssem'to  bun  if  moved 
only  with  the  tip  of  a  feather.  There  is  shell-work  jewelry 
oideecribable,  tidufp  that  Japanese  girls  love,  enchantments  in 
motheiKrf-pearl,  h^pins  esrven  in  a  hundiea  forms,  brooehos. 
necklaces,  and  what-not.'  —  Conspicuous  among  these  dainty 
trifles  axe  large  and  small  balloon-fish  tinted  and  suspended 
on  bow-shaped  frames  down  wUeh  they  travel  to  the  delight  of 
children;  likewise  strings  of  the  greenstone  that  bears  such  a 
close  resemblance  to  coarse  jadeite  and  mentioned  at  p.  cxxiii. 
Here  one  notes  the  rare  and  exquisitely  beautiful  glass-sponge 
railed  hosN)igai  {Hyalonema  Sieboldi),  lacy  fabrics  of  tenuous 
Hint  fished  up  as  living  organisms  from  a  depth  of  200  fathoms 
or  more;  and  the  unfailingly  strange  and  interesting  sea-horse 
{HitfipoeaaninM  heptagonus) ,  or  TcUtw^ruhotoskigo.  The  color 
tones  of  some  of  the  chonchylia  are  very  beautiful,  ranging 
from  a  delicate  pink,  through  light  green  and  orange  to  rich 
heliotro|>e.  Prices  cverywhoe  are  flodble,  and  foragneni  are 
asked  double  and  treble  for  everything. 

The  most  picturesque  spot  on  the  island  is  the  Dragon  Cave, 
ao^Mllfld  because  its  sinuous  shape  (370  ft.  deep)  is  that  of  the 
dmgoa  whieh  andeDtly  devoured  many  of  the  chiUren  of  the 
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neighboring  village  of  Koshigoef  In  the  6th  cent.,  coincident 
with  a  violent  earthquake,  Enoshima  is  said  to  have  emcn^ 
from  the  sea,  and  the  Goddess  Benien  (to  whom  the  island 
shrines  are  dedicated),  descended  from  the  clouds,  married  the 
dragon  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  ravages.  The  credulous  be- 
lieve that  a  hidden  passage  connects  the  cave  with  Fujirsan. 
and  that  lovers  who  visit  it  together  are  sure  to  be  estranpMi 
within  a  year.  — The  only  path  to  the  cavern  is  that  which  zig- 
zags up  over  the  summit  and  is  called  Chayormachi  from  the 
numerous  tearhouses  which  flank  it.  The  touts  for  most  of 
these  are  raucous- voiced,  insistent  women,  who  pester  the 
traveler  at  every  step,  and  essay  to  force  cups  of  the  detestable 
green  tea  upon  whomsoever  pauses  for  the  briefest  instant  to 
enjoy  the  glorious  view  spread  far  below.  In  these  cha-yas, 
which  always  throughout  Japan  monopolize  the  spots  whence 
the  finest  views  are  obtainable,  marine  zoology  in  ita  most 
repulHive  forms  is  cooked  and  served  to  the  horde  of  hungry 
pilgrims  (throngs  in  July-Aug.)  who  trudge  up  and  down  tiie 
island  byways.  From  the  summit  (magnificent  panoramas), 
steps  of  light  gray  madrepore  twist  steeply  downward  until 
they  reach  the  base  of  the  cliff  (loft)  where  they  merge  into 
undulating  steps  (sUppery  and  perilous  when  wet)  cut  from  the 
mother  rock.  The  view  of  the  sea  hereabout  is  entrancing, 

Carticularly  when  a  whistling  N.  wind  hurries  the  waves  in,  to 
urst  into  seething  foam  on  the  jagged  rocks.  A  plank  walk 
with  a  railing  leads  to  the  cavern  mouth  (admission  5  sen) 
where  ragged,  importunate  men,  for  a  10-sen  fee,  disrobe,  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  bring  up  sea-snails  or  whatever 
theji  may  have  planted  there  at  low  tide.  The  waves  rush  into 
the  cavern  with  a  deafening  roar;  the  rocks  are  of  a  peculiar 
pinkish  tinge.  The  shrine  at  the  back  is  dedicated  to  Benien. 
For  a  2-sen  fee  a  small  boy  with  a  candle  leads  one  into  a  drip- 
ping, subterraneous  passage  called  the  dragon's  tail.  The  lat- 
eral corridors  are  supposed  to  be  his  wings.  — Returning  to 
Kalase  one  may  vary  the  route  by  boarding  the  tram-car  for 
(15  min.,  fare  10  sen)  Fujisawa  and  returning  thence  to  Yoko- 
hama by  rly.  (Rte.  24). 

From  Kamakura  the  rly.  bends  broadly  to  the  left  and  tra- 
verses a  green,  hilly,  and  picturesque  region;  the  Hase-uo- 
Kwannon  Temple  is  seen  on  a  terrace  at  the  far  right;  at  the 
left,  near  the  summit  of  a  tall  wooded  hill  is  a  curious  Chinese- 
style  garden  embracing  a  cluster  of  shrines  and  images.  As  the 
hills  close  in,  the  view  narrows  and  the  train  runs  through  a 
magnificently  wooded  district  where  the  vegetation  thrives 
with  semi-tropic  vigor.  Every  bit  of  the  land,  not  too  steep  to 
afford  a  footing  to  the  farmer,  is  under  intensive  cultivation; 
the  smaller  hills  show  garden  plots  up  to,  and  over,  their  sum- 
mits, and  the  brown  squares  of  freshly-harrowed  soil,  awaiting 
the  quickening  seed,  form  color  contrasts  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
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Many  of  the  straw-thatched  huts  have  rows  of  lilies  growing  on 
their  roof  ridges. 

15  M.  Dzushi  {zoo'-  she),  a  popular  seaside  resort  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  peninsula  overlooking  Sagami  Bay,  lies  \  M.  right 
of  the  rly.  amid  lovely  surroundings.  A  number  of  Yokohama 
people  have  seaside  cottages  here.  The  fine  automobile  road 
continues  down  the  W.  shore  to  Uaynma  ('foothill'),  a  de- 
hghtful  retreat  where  certain  members  of  the  Japanese  nobil- 
ity have  country  villas  {besso).  Excellent  sea-bathing  and 
enchanting  views  of  Fujisan.  —  The  rly.  now  bears  to  the  left 
and  crosses  the  peninsula  to  the  E.  shore,  cutting  through 
many  tall  green  nills  flanked  by  valleys  diapered  with  rice- 
tields.  The  highway  at  the  left  connects  Dzushi  with  Kana- 
zauxi  and  forms  a  cross-country  link  botwwn  the  road  skirting 
the  E,  shore  from  that  point  and  the  section  between  Dzushi 
and  M isaki  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula.  The  two  roads 
unit«  near  Kikuna,  and  motorists  from  Yokohama  often  pro- 
ceed from  Kamakura  to  Dzushi,  thence  through  Hayama  and 
Akiya  to  Mimki  and  back  vi&  Kikuna,  Uraga,  and  Yokosukn. 
WTiile  the  trip  is  beautiful  at  any  season,  it  is  doubly  so  on  a 
clear  day  (all  too  rare  in  spring)  when  the  broad  stretch  of  sea 
and  the  mainland  beyond  are  visible  along  with  Fuji  and  other 
giant  mts. 

The  tall  hill  seen  at  the  right  after  leaving  Dzushi  is  FiUOf 
Qoyama.  Many  splendid  specimens  of  evergreen  Conifera^ 
flowering  Bigrioniacea,  and  wild  vines  add  color  to  the  ver- 
dant hills,  whose  bases  are  perforated  with  numerous  artificial 
taves,  of  no  great  depth,  that  shelter  tiny  shrinra  or  serve  the 
husbandmen  as  storerooms.  If  the  season  be  too  early  for  the 
planting  of  rice,  certain  of  the  paddies  are  covered  with  ripen- 
ing barley,  wheat,  peas,  broad-beans,  rape,  mustard,  onions,  or 
radishes,  and  each  seems  to  vie  with  the  other  in  adding  some 
delicate  floral  tint  or  shade  of  green  to  the  lovely  prospect. 
Dense  groves  of  slim  bamboos  rise  here  and  there  like  gigantic 
plumed  buggy-whips  amid  the  broader  and  taller  forest  trees. 
The  occasioiiid  palmcttoes,  with  palm-leaf  fans  in  embryo  on 
their  low  trunks,  impart  a  sub-tropical  lu^oect  to  the  country- 
side. WTien  their  leaf-stalks  decay,  they  leave  a  fil)rous  sub- 
i-tance  which  serves  the  farmers  as  flags  to  frighten  olT  corvine 
freebooters.  Primitive  well-sweeps  are  features  of  the  locality. 
The  train  enters  a  deep  cut  in  the  hills,  runs  upward  through  a 
tunnel,  then  downward  through  another  to  the  pretty  bay  and 
harbor  of  18  M.  Taura,  separated  by  4  tunnels  from 

19  M.  Yokosuka  (yo-kos-kah),  a  picturestjue  port  (pop. 
32,000)  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  scattered  over  with 
houses,  and  overlooking  Tokyo  Bay.  Oiw  of  the  principal  gov't 
arwnals  and  naval  dockyards  utilizes  the  fine  landlocJied  har- 
bor (nearly  a  mile  long),  and  photographing  is  forbidden. 
Visitors  are  debarred  from  the  dockyards  unless  equipped  with 
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a  permit  from  tho  naval  authorities.  The  Naval  Artificer's 
Scnool  is  under  Imperial  patronage.  The  harbor  is  usually 
filled  with  war-craft  undergoing  repairs,  and  the  town  is  made 
martial  by  the  presence  of  many  men-of-war's  men.  Tourists 
usually  come  hither  to  visit  the  Grave  of  Will  Adams,  the  first 
Englishman  who  came  to  Japan.  His  tomb  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  Anjin-zuka  ('Pilot  Hill ')  at  the  rear  of  the  town, 
§  M.  from  the  station.  By  following  the  main  st.  past  the  bar- 
racks (right)  one  soon  comes  to  a  fork  in  the  road  and  a  bridge, 
which  one  crosses,  then  turns  to  the  left.  The  narrow  st.  winds 
now  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right,  passing  first  a  small  Buddhist 
temple,  then  a  Shinto  shrine  behind  a  tall  torii.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  shrine  in  closure,  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  and  follow 
the  long  st.  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  stands  a  monument 
(AnjinHi)  to  Adam^  unveiled  in  1912.  The  inscription  (hibun) 
on  the  face,  in  Chinese  and  Kana  characters,  apprises  the 
stranger  that  'the  graves  of  WUl  Adams  and  his  wife  are  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.'  The  legend  on  the  back  says  'the 
monument  was  erected  in  1910  by  admirers  of  the  exiled  pilot'; 
the  names  are  those  of  Baron  Sufu,  Governor  of  Kanagawa 
Prefecture;  and  Sir  Claude  Maxuxll  Maodonald  (sometime) 
Ambassador  of  H.B.M.'s  Gov't  to  Japan. 

The  Tombs,  which  stand  on  the  crest  of  Tsukayama  ('Tomb 
hill '),  are  reached  first  by  following  the  long  winding  roadway, 
then  ascending  the  successive  flights  of  stone  stepw  Hanked  by 
trees  planted  by  foreign  ambassiulors.  On  a  clear  day  the 
views  over  the  undulating  country  from  points  near  the  sum-, 
mit  are  very  beautiful.  The  woods  are  sweet  and  undefiled,  a 
host  of  wilci  flowers  grow  in  the  underbrush,  and  singing  birds 
enliven  the  neighborhood.  The  shorter  of  the  twin  tombs  is 
that  of  Adams'  Japanese  wife.  Inscriptions  on  the  several  stone 
lanterns  at  the  base  of  the  socle  advise  that  they  were  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  pilot  and  his  wife  by  the  residents  of 
Anjin-chd,  Nihonbaahi  (Tokyo),  where  Adams  dwelt  for  a  time. 
Tea  and  light  refreshments  may  be  had  at  the  custodian's 
house  at  the  right  near  the  summit.  The  road  which  descends 
the  hill  at  the  rear  goes  to  Hayama. 

Will  Adams,  a  native  of  Kent,  was  sailinK-master  of  a  fleet  of  Dutch  trad- 
ing veswls  which  net  out  for  the  Eaat  Indies  on  a  trading  cxpetUtion  in  1598. 
Owing  to  a  series  of  misfortunes,  most  of  the  ships  were  wrecked,  but  Adams 
arrived  at  Bungo,  April  19,  1600.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  shipbuilding, 
luatheniatica,  and  foreign  affairs  in  general;  and  because  also  he  was  bluff 
and  honest  and  unlike  the  fawning  Dutch  traders  and  the  shifty  Jesuitical 
Portingalls,  he  bccamea  great  favorite  with  iha  Shi'tffun  Ieyasu,v/ho  by  golden 
prouusca  induced  (and  perhaps  forced)  hini  to  stay  in  Japan,  where  ho  was 
appointed  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  artillery ;  was  employed  as  an  inter- 
mediary with  the  foreign  traders;  and  was  presented  with  the  fief  of  llrmmi- 
mura  (Yokosuka),  in  Miura-gtrri.  When  Adams  realized  that  he  waa  held  in 
gilded  bondage,  he  married  a  Japanese  woman  (by  whom  he  had  a  son  who 
died  young^  and  changed  his  name  to  Miura  Anjin  —  the  first  word  symbolic 
of  the  district  in  which  his  fief  was  located;  the  latter  a  corruption  of  pilot,  or 
engineer.  He  died  at  IJirado  May  16,  1620,  and  according  to  the  wiah  ej- 
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preaaed  in  hifl  will,  was  buried  on  the  hillock  orerlooking  his  estate.  History 
and  the  drama  have  woven  an  appealing  romance  about  thia  sad,  solitary 
figure  held  in  friendly  captivity  far  from  hia  native  land,  and  the  sympathctio 
mind  can  easily  picture  him  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  was 
later  to  be  his  grave,  ganng  wistfully,  and  with  straining  eyes,  at  the  lovely 
sea  unrolled  at  hia  feet,  and  beyond  which  were  the  wife  and  kindred  and 
country  he  was  nevermore  to  see. 

The  Monument  to  Commodore  Perry  (p.  cclxxiv)  stands 
on  the  seashore  about  4J  M.  down  the  coast  from  Yokosuka, 
and  1 J  M.  beyond  the  port  of  Uraga.  A  good  Wfdker  can  make 
the  round  trip  easily  in  3  hrs.  and  enjoy  every  foot  of  the  excel- 
lent sea-road.  Shops  and  dwellings  flank  it  nearly  the  whole 
way,  and  there  are  numerous  tea-houses.  That  at  Olsu,  mid- 
way of  the  towTis,  sits  near  the  beach  and  commands  beautiful 
views  of  the  bay.  Characteristic  features  of  some  of  the  way- 
side shops  are  protecting  sheds  which  arch  above  the  roadway 
like  those  of  the  rest-houses  on  the  main  roads  of  Java.  Fre- 
Quent  basha  go  to  and  fro,  but  are  usually  too  crowded  to  suit 
the  foreigner.  The  jinriki  fare  from  Yokosuka  to  Uraga  (50 
min.)  is  40  sen,  with  an  additional  20  sen  to  the  monument. 
¥1.50  for  the  round  trip  is  ample.  —  The  road  from  Yokosuka 
follows  the  contour  of  the  beach;  pedestrians  can  save  aUttle 
by  cutting  through  some  of  the  converging  lanes.  At  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  town,  at  a  precipitous  bluff  crowned  by  a 
small  temple,  the  road  turnsabniptly  to  the  right,  leads  through 
a  tunnel,  then  follows  the  coast  through  a  picturesque  hamlet. 
Charming  views  at  the  left.  Uraga  (oo-rang'-ah),  the  clearance 
port  for  the  junk  trade  to  Tokyo,  was  visited  by  Perry  in  1853. 
The  two  dockyards  are  ownea  by  private  interests.  Mizuame 
is  a  local  specialty.  The  temple  is  not  worth  inspecting.  To 
reach  the  monument  we  continue  through  the  town,  thence  up 
and  down  over  a  fine  woods-road  through  a  remarkably  pretty 
country.  At  the  far  end  of  Kurihama  village  (J  M.  inland), 
beyona  a  quaint  arched  bridge,  a  signboard  points  the  way 
toward  the  sea.  The  tea-house  at  the  comer  of  the  road  on  the 
beach  has  upper  rooms  whence  superb  views  over  Uraga 
Channel  and  its  procession  of  ships  are  to  be  had.  The  distant 
shores  are  those  of  Avxi  and  Kazusa  Provinces.  The  Monu- 
ment stands  in  the  center  of  a  broad  square  inclosed  by  banks 
faced  with  stone;  36  gray  ^anite  posts  linked  by  ship's  anchor- 
chains  inclose  the  broad  plinth,  whence  rises  the  socle,  then  the 
shaft  which  supports  the  flat,  gray  monolith.  Two  vertical 
lines  of  black  characters  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  adorn  the 
face  of  the  slab,  on  the  reverse  of  which,  in  English,  is  the  trans- 
lation: 'This  Monument  commemorates  the  First  Arrival  of 
Commodore  Perry,  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  landed  at  this  place  July  14,  1853.  Erected  July 
14, 1901,  by  America's  P'riend  Association.'  Within  the  inclos- 
ure  are  many  yotmg  trees  planted  by  friendly  hands.  At  the 
right  of  the  sode  is  a  Kaneko  pine  tree,  planted  July  14, 1901, 
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by  Viscount  Kaneko.  Another,  called  the  Roders  (sic)  pine 
waa  planted  on  the  same  day  by  Rear- Admiral  Frederick 
Rodgers.  Modest  souvenirs  of  the  spot  are  the  equivalve  shells 
of  the  ArcidsB  (area  subcrenata,  Japanese,  sarubo)  which  lie 
scattered  in  the  sand  along  the  beacn. 

About  10  M.  farther  down  the  coast,  at  the  extreme  8.  end 
of  the  Miura^ori  Peninsula,  overlooking  Sagami  Bay,  is  the 
nondescript  town  of  Misaki,  with  a  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  (Misaki  Rinkai  Jikken-jo)  established  in  1896 
and  containing  rare  and  interesting  specimens  of  marine  fauna. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  excellent  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo,  by 
which  it  is  maintained.  The  highroad  follows  the  trend  of 
the  coajst  and  skirts  the  shore  of  Kaneda  Bay  (Z\  M.  wide) 
between  Senda^  and  Amesaki,  before  turning  inland  and  cross- 
ing the  foot  of  the  peninsula.  The  round  trip  of  20  M.  is  a  good 
day's  run  for  a  jinriki  shafu,  with  whom  a  bargain  should  be 
struck  before  starting.  A  native  inn  at  Misaki  provides  food 
and  lodging  of  a  kind  at  reasonable  prices.  On  June  18  each 
year  a  great  festival  is  colebrate<l  at  the  Kainan-jinja  at  Misaki, 
and  a  gorgeous  festival-car  is  taken  down  to  the  beach  and  set 
afloat  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  jubilation.  Immense 
numbers  of  cuttlefish  are  captured  offshore  at  Misaki,  some- 
times as  many  as  200,000  in  a  single  day.  —  About  1  M.  off  the 
coast  is  the  reef-rimmed  island  of  Jogorskima,  the  S.  point  of  | 
the  Miura-gori  Peninsula,  at  the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of  TokyS.  At  the  W.  edge  of  the  island  (reached  by  a 
ferry  from  Misaki),  106  ft.  above  high  water,  is  the  Nagatsuru 
Saki  Lighthouse,  with  a  fixed  grticn  light  visible  9  M.  at  sea.  —  \ 
Returning  from  Misaki  the  pedestrian  or  the  motorist  will  per-  ' 
haps  elect  to  follow  the  road  leadinij?  N.  to  Dzushi,  Kamakura,  , 
etc.,  along  the  W.  shore  of  the  peninsula.  On  clear  days  the  ' 
Bea-views  are  exauisite.  The  country  is  a  succession  of  wooded 
hills  with  fat  valleys  and  native  hamlets  between.  An  auto- 
mobile trip  for  the  50  M.  or  more  from  Yokohama  to  Misaki 
and  return  can  be  arranged  with  the  hotel  manager.  A  car 
holding  6  persons  can  be  had  with  a  chauffeur  for  about  ¥30. 
The  trip  is  dcUghtful  throughout  its  length. 

3.  From  Yokohama  around  Fuji-san  to  Shdji. 

Around  Fuji-san  to  Shdji  forms  one  of  the  most  delightful 
short  tripe  in  Japan  and  is  recommended  to  lovers  of  exquisite 
mountain,  lake,  and  forest  scenery.  While  it  can  be  accom- 
plished leisurely  in  4  days  (3  on  a  pinch),  a  week  should  be  de- 
voted to  it.  Early  spring  or  fall  is  the  loveliest  season,  although 
the  region  is  singularly  beautiful  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
inns  are  clean,  attractive,  and  cheap;  a  little  English  is  spoken 
in  them,  and  a  guide  from  Yokohama  is  unnecessary.  The  | 
Shdji  Hotel  —  the  objective  point  of  most  travelers  to  the  di»-  1 
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trict  —  stands  on  an  elevated  promontory  overlooking  the 
Rem-like  Shdji  Lake  at  the  N.W.  foot  of  Fuji  in  Kai  Province. 
Yamanaahi-ken  (telegraph  and  telephone  connections),  and 
the  £ngliiih-«peaking  proprietress  will,  on  receipt  of  advance 
advices,  have  the  hotel  coolies  meet  the  traveler  at  any  near-by 
Joint,  relieve  him  of  luggage  and  responsibility,  and  conduct 
lim  safely  to  the  hotel.  Their  pay  is  ¥1.20  a  day,  and  besides 
x»ing  trustworthy,  they  are  use  ful  in  many  ways.  There  are  no 
discomforts,  and  the  alternate  boating  and  walking  lietween 
Kami  Yoehida  and  Shoji  is  enlivened  by  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent views  imaginable  of  the  lordly  Fuji  —  views  of  the  N. 
side,  which  travelers  along  the  Tokaido  miss. 

The  shortest,  quickest,  and  best  way  from  Yokohama  to 
ShSji  is  by  the  Tokaidd  rly.  to  (2  hrs.)  51  M.  Gotemba  (fare 
¥2.13,.  1st  cl.;  ¥1.28,  2d  cl.),  thence  by  tramway  to  20  M. 
Kami  Yoshida  (in  about  5  hrs.,  fare  70  sen),  where  the  coolica 
sent  from  the  Shoji  Hotel  will  meet  one  with  chairs  or  horses. 
The  uncertainty  of  making  close  connections  with  the  tram  at 
Gotemba,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  beyond  Kami  Yoshida, 
and  the  fact  that  the  trail  might  prove  difficult  after  nightfall, 
make  it  undesirable  to  expect,  or  attempt,  to  accomplish  the 
outward  trij>  in  one  day.  Furthermore,  the  tram-ride  is  tire- 
some, and  ladies  particularly  will  be  glad  enough  for  the  night's 
rest  in  the  clean  little  Osakabe  Hotel  (¥2  a  day)  at  Kami  Yosh- 
ida (cars  stop  at  the  door)  where  chairs,  a  table,  semi-foreign 
food,  and  minor  comforts  are  provided  by  the  obliging  hostess 
(English  spoken)  and  host  —  a  maimed  veteran  of  the  siege  of 
Port  Arthur.  [Travelers  from  Tokyo  can  reach  this  point  bv 
proceeding  over  the  Central  Rly.  Line  (Rte.  25)  to  50  M . 
Otsuki  (in  about  4  hrs.;  fare  ¥2.10,  1st  cl.;  ¥1.26,  2d  cl.), 
whence  the  tramway  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  Katsura-gaiDa  to 
12  M.  (2  hrs.,  48  sen)  Yoshida — an  extension  of  Kami  Yoshida.l 

The  cost  of  a  chair  hence  to  ShOji  is  ¥5  (4  men  at  ¥1.20 
each),  but  if  one  goes  vi&  the  lakes  it  will  be  used  but  little. 
Jinrikis  are  available  to  Funatsu  (40  sen).  Unless  one  plans  tO' 
shoot  the  rapids  of  the  Fujikawa,  and  not  return  vid  Kami 
Yoshida,  the  best  way  is  to  go  vi&  the  lakes  and  come  back  by 
the  alternate,  overland  route  descril>ed  hereinafter.  In  this 
case  heavy  luggage  can  l>e  left  at  the  inn  and  picked  up  later. 
Travelers  who  contemplate  climbing  Fuji  (see  p.  45),  then 
going  to  Sh6ji,  and  joining  the  rly.  (vid  the  river-route)  at 
Iwabuchi,  can  save  time  and  money  by  leaving  the  tram-car  at 
Subafihiri  (7  M.  from  Gotemba  and  usually  the  station  from 
which  Fuji  is  ascended),  climb  the  mt.  and  then  go  on  to  Kami 
Yoshida.  The  boat-hirt*  (for  a  small  party)  on  the  first  lake 
(Kaxvaguchi)  W.  of  Kami  Yoshida  is  ¥1.20;  on  Nishi,  the  2d 
lake,  ¥1  (about  20%  more  is  expected  in  bad  weather  —  at 
which  time  the  lakes  should  be  avoided).  The  fares  from  Shoji 
to  the  river  or  the  rly.  are  mentioned  farther  on. 
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.The  obimtty  between  YokoIiABui  and  Gotemba  is  described 
in  Rte.  24.  The  Gotemba  inns  are  mentioned  at  p.  48«  The 
tramway  station  is  3  min.  walk  to  the  right  of  that  of  the  rly. 
At  the  ticket-oflSce  travelers  are  sometimes  told  that  a  regular 

car  may  not  leave  for  some  hrs.,  the  aim  bein^  to  inr^iice  one  to 
hire  a  special  car  (specially  sliahhy  —  scats  6-8  pers.)  at  ¥8.50. 
The  line  ascends  viA  Subasinri  (p.  51)  to  (4  hrs.)  Kago-zaka 
('  basket  trail  0  Pass,  whence  returning  cars  come  down  by  the 

Sull  o£  gravity,  often  at  a  disconcerting  speed.  Beyond  this  it  is 
ownhill  over  a  winding  road  (  YamtHuuea  Lake  at  the  right), 
with  fine  views  of  Fuji  at  the  left  to  (2  hrs.)  i^imi  Yooiiaa 
(returning  cars  leave  hourly),  a  picturesque  village  at  the  N. 
base  of  Fuji,  which  towers  grandly  above  it  (summit  11  M. 
halfway  on  horseback) .  Hence  vi&  the  lakes  (Kawagnchi,  3  M. ; 
Nishi,  7  M.)  to  the  Shdji  Hotel  is  15  M.  (12  M.  overland).  — 
The  inn  at  (1  M.)  Shimo  Yoshida  (the  upper  end  of  Kami 
Yoshida)  is  the  Togawa  (¥2  a  day). 

The  road  winds  across  the  fertile  fields  of  decomposed  vol- 
canic drift  to  20  min.  Akasaka  village,  where  the  overland  trail 
(which  avoids  the  lakes)  turns  up  at  we  Uit;  ihe  straight  road 
leads  In  30  min.  to  Funatsu,  a  picturesque  cluster  of  house^ 
embowered  in  mulberry  trees,  at  the  upper  edge  of  Kawaguchi 
C River  mouth')  Lalce  (4  M.  long).  Sericulture  is  the  chief 
industry  of  the  re^on,  and  almost  every  homestead  possesses 
one  or  more  primitive  silk-reels.  Boatmen  are  on  the  watch  for 
travelrra,  who  are  conducted  to  thn  iioar-by  landing.  If  one 
happ>eMs  to  pass  this  way  in  autumn,  when  melons  and  strings 
of  yellow  corn  are  drying  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  overhanging, 
heavily  thatched  house-roofs,  and  the  hills  roundabout  flame 
witii  scariet  foliage  that  reflects  its  wanton  beauty  in  the  pdlu* 
dd  waters  of  the  lake,  one  will  register  a  scene  not  ieasily  for- 
gotten. Nagahama,  at  the  far  end  of  the  lake,  is  a  bit  over  1  hr. 
sail,  or  row;  thence  it  is  a  fairiy  stiffish  30  min.  walk  up  jPort^- 
zaka  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  separating  the  lake  from  the  adja- 
cent Niahi-noumi  ('West  Lake').  The  views  here  are  splendid, 
ernbraciii)^^  as  tlicy  do  the  two  gem-like  lakes  nestling  in  their 
green  beds  and  reflectine^,  in  an  inverted  way,  the  exquisite 
cone  of  Fuji.  The  boat-landing  is  at  (8  min.)  Saiko  village,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  poor  and  misnamed  Matsuya  Hotel  owna  the 
boat  and  keeps  the  oars;  hence  to  the  lower  (1  M.)  of  the 
lake  is  ¥1 .  The  Ixmt  grounds  at  a  point  somewhat  to  the  left  of 
ihe  squalid  village  of  Nemba,  near  the  Sh5ji  trail;  which 
plunge  at  once  (left)  into  a  wild»  semi-tropical,  bird-infested 
tangle  of  black  doleritic  lava  streams  signincant  of  Fuji's  tre- 
mendous activity  in  the  past.  Few  byways  in  Japan  are  as 
interesting  .  The  dec()mjx>sed  volcanic  detritus,  a  sheltered  sit- 
uation, and  almost  continued  moisture  have  produced  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  wild  flora  in  which  brilliant  green  mosses,  lovely 
ferns,  and  Florida  monti  {Dejidropogon  usneoides)  are  conapicu- 
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ouB  features, — the  latter  pending  in  ghostly  gray,  filiform  fee- 
toons  from  the  tall  trees  just  as  it  does  from  the  patriarchal 
eucalyptuses  in  Chapidtepec  Parkf  and  from  the  giants  of  ViP* 

ginia  s  Dismal  Swnmp.  Grofit  lianas  winrl  round  the  etoms  of 
the  trees  and  bind  them  into  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 
The  volcanic  streams  are  easily  defined,  ana  where  they  cross 
the  path  the  amygdaloidal  stones  are  seen  to  be  covered  with 
lichenous  forms.  In  some  pUiceh  gaping  caverns  are  exposed, 
in  the  dark,  cold  depths  of  which  snow  often  remains  through- 
out the  summer.  The  obeidian^ike  edges  of  eertun  of  Hie  black 
stones  cut  one's  shoes  like  glass  and  emphadse  the  value  of  the 
useful  waraji.  The  wonderful  and  varied  plant-  and  bird-life; 
the  fantastic  rock  formatioi^,  and  the  extraordinarily  singular 
aspect  of  the  place  —  medireval  rather  than  modern,  with  a 
suggestion  of  elf-land  —  are  sustainedly  intrn:«ting.  Travelers 
should  remember  that  the  fragrant  wliite  flowers  of  the  Andro^ 
medujaponica  (Japanese,  asemi)  so  much  in  evidence  will  poison 
one  if  held  between  the  lips.  For  1^  liis.  one  tramps  steadily 
through  this  lalminthine  Japanese  everglade,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  emer^ng  fina%,  and  abruptly,  on  the  silent  shore  of  the 
beautiful,  im^ular  Shoji  Lake  (Shqji'ko)^  300  ft.  deepaiid31i60 
ft.  above  the  sea.  The  path  half-circles  it  to  a  landing  toward 
which  a  boat  puts  out  from  the  (1  M«)  hotel  on  the  ^posite 
shore. 

The  Shdii  Hotel  0^60  a  day»  Am.  pL;  ¥5.50  b^  the  week; 

reduction  for  a  lonp:er  ptay)  occupies  a  commandmg  position 
on  the  Unosaki  promontory,  above  a  charming  little  bay  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  small  cove  in  whi('li  nestles  the  TK>n(iescript 
Shoji  village.  Excellent  fishing  in  the  spring  and  summer.  Carp 
{koi) ;  a  species  of  cat-fish  {natnazu) ;  goldfish  (funa ;  comp.  p. 
civ);  and  several  minor  species  are  the  most  plentiful.  Boats  25 
«i»anhour;¥laday.  Fishing-tackle  in  the  hotel.  Goodbath- 
iiw  in  the  cove  near  by.  Many  wild  ducks  make  the  lake  a 
wmter  rendezvous,  and  pheasants  and  wikl  boars  izufest  the  for- 
ests. Splendid  pine  trees  overhang  the  lake,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  silent  tarns  of  Maine  or  Upper  Canada.  The  lake  floor  is 
supposed  to  be  warmed  by  subterraTieoiis  fires,  since  as  soon  as 
the  ice  (2-3  ft.  in  winter;  fine  skating)  thickens  at  the  surface, 
the  fish  disappear  to  return  to  the  surface  in  balmier  weather. 
As  none  of  the  lakes  round  Fuji's  base  have  visible  outlets,  and 
as  the  water-lines  change  frequently,  the  natives  hold  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  competed  with  subtenanean  waterooufses 
(see  p.  46). 

From  Eboshv-ga-takey  the  lofty  hill  (40  min.  climb)  behind  the 

hotel,  all  the  lakes  are  included  in  the  fine  panorama.  Maruifama 
(3750  ft.),  a  rounded  hill  on  Fuji's  flank  (good  §  day  excursion; 
fifuide  50, sen;  80  sen  for  the  day),  contains  a  locally  celebrated 
Ice  Cave  (  Koriana)  populnr  with  tourists.  Entrance  fee  50 
sen.  For  some  unknown  reason  the  ice  never  melts  entirely, 
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and  after  n  prolonged  cold  spell  mnny  huge  icicles  pend  from 
the  roof  to  meet  the  icy  stalagmitii*  forms  which  rise  in  jiigged 
irregularity  from  the  cavern  iioor  (of  unknown  thickness) .  If  the 
traveler  breaks  any  of  those  a  recompense  will  be  demanded. 
To  this  bizarre  cold-storage  plant  the  Shoji  folks  bring  silk- 
worm cocoons  (Jcaiko)  and  store  them  to  present  unseaaonable 
development.  The  cave  is  believed  to  have  been  anciently  a  big 
bieathmg-4iole  for  the  volcano*  There  are  many  lovely  walks 
in  the  ShUfi  neighborhood. 

The  Overland  Routb  from  Shoji  to  Kami  YoseroA  em- 
bodies much  the  same  scenery  as  the  lake  route,  except  that  it 
skirts  the  shores  of  the  lakes  nearer  to  the  mt.  The  charge  for  a 
chair  to  (halfway)  Narusawa  is  ¥2.50;  to  Kami  Yoshida,  ¥5. 
Coolie  only,  ¥1.20.  If  one  expects  to  board  the  11-12  o'clock 
tram-car  at  Kami  Yoshida  for  Gotemba,  and  thus  reach  Yoko- 
hama early  in  the  evening,  one  had  better  make  an  early  start, 
say  7  o'clock.  The  hotel  Doat  takes  one  to  a  different  landing 
on  the  opposite  ade  of  like  lake,  and  the  first  p»art  of  tiie  way  is 
through  another,  and  equally  attractive,  section  of  the  extrar 
ordinary  lava-fidd  traversed  on  the  outward  jonmey.  In  the 
early  morning  when  the  entire  forest  is  dew-gemmed,  it  is  as 
beautiful  a  deep  tangled  wildwood  as  one  could  imarfne.  At 
the  end  of  2  hrs.  we  enter  a  Fjx^^s^cly  wooded  country ,  at  the 
right  of  which  Fuji  rises  in  a  splendor  in(i(»8cribable;  wiiite,  cot- 
tony clouds  drift  round  its  flanks,  and  the  snow  on  its  summit  — 
gloriously  beautiful  against  the  steel-blue  sky  —  resembles 
vast  billows  of  corded  silk.  Numerous  lava  streams  are  crowed, 
and  these  alternate  with  groves  stunted  trees  and  prairie- 
land*  Beyond  Akasaka  village  we  follow  the  same  road  as  on 
the  o u tward  j ourney .  The  straigh  t  road  goes  to  Shimo  Yoehida. 

From  SaOai  viA  (5  M.)  Lake  Motosu  to  Yokaichiba  Vu^ 
LAGE,  where  one  boards  the  boat  for  the  Rapids  op  the  Fuji- 
kawa, is  about  18  M.^  a  leisurely  day  should  be  devoted  to  it  aa 
the  scenery  is  charmmg  and  will  often  detain  one.  The  river 
can  be  reached  easily  before  twilight,  and  the  boats  do  not 
start  until  early  morning.  Horse  with  coolie  to  act  as  guide 
(along  the  lake  shore),  ¥4;  on  foot  with  coolie,  ¥2.  This  fatter 
method  ispreferable,  for  not  only  can  the  journey  be  shortened 
about  B  M.  by  climbing  over  Myojinr^fama  (1000  ft.  above  the 
lake,  impracticable  for  horses),  but  from  the  pass  one  obtains 
one  ol  the  most  extraordinarily  beautiful  panoramas  in  tha 
neighborhood  —  including  Lake  Motosu,  T^ike  Shoji,  Fuji- 
san,  hundreds  of  s(|uarr  nii1(^sof  intervening  valley,  and  a  pros- 
pect that  holds  one  spellbound  by  its  varied  and  entrancing 
charm.  The  pretty  villaj^e  of  Fui  useki  is  passed  before  Tam- 
bara  (with  a  poor  inn)  is  reached.  Here  it  is  best  to  board  a 
boat  and  go  down  the  river  (i  M.)  to  Yokaichiba,  where  there 
is  a  better  inn^  the  Fujikawa^  or  Wokaoua  Horn  (¥2),  and 
where  the  innkeeper  will  plan  for  a  boat  for  the  foUowins  day. 
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The  prices  of  th^  are  advancing  steadily;  a  special  boat 
(which  will  make  the  trip  in  about  5  nrs.)  with  4  men  costs  al  )()Ut 
¥10,  the  daily  uiail-boat  (¥1.50)  takes  about  7  hrs.  Additional 
information  concerning  the  rapids  will  be  found  in  Rte.  25. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  rejoin  the  Tikaidd  Biy.  by  the 
river-route,  may  proceed  from  Sh6ji  xik  Laxm  Motosu  to  13 
M.  Kamiide  (coofie  to  act  as  guide  and  carry  luggago,  ¥2 ;  with 
a  horse  ¥4),  whence  a  light  rly.  runs  vi&  Omiya  to  15  M.  Suzu- 
kawa  (fare  46  .9en)f  a  Ftation  on  tho  moin  line  of  the  rly.  The 
branch  is  being  extended  and  eventually  will  pass  through 
Shoji  en  route  to  Kofu.  One  with  a  little  time  to  spare  will  feel 
repaid  for  turning  aside  (J  M.  on  the  Shuji  side)  near  Kaniiide 
to  see  (on  the  slope  of  Fuji-san)  the  lovely  Shiraito  ('white 
thread ')  Waterfalls,  of  crystal  clear  water  with  a  tint  like  that 
of  a  fine  blue-white  diamond.  The  environing  region  pnesentB 
some  extraordinary  features.  In  some  places  big  streams  of 
water  gush  nofaily  and  with  great  violence  from  holes  in  the 
ground,  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  outlets  of  subtemuequs 
channels  drnininq:  the  Fuji  lakes.  Certain  of  these  streams  unite 
and  form  the  Shilxi  River,  which  in  turn  plunges  over  a  wide, 
semi-circular  preeiixiee  of  blaek  lava  and  constitutes  two 
waterfalls,  the  0-daki  and  Me-daki  (male  and  female),  about 
80  ft.  high.  The  scores  of  small  ones  are  referred  to  as  their  chil- 
dren. The  myriad  tiny  streams  which  spurt  out  from  the  crev- 
ioee  In  the  roeks  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  fragile  white 
threads,  whence  the  name.  Near  by  is  the  remarkable  Otodome 
Camsade,  100  or  more  ft.  high,  and  about  90  ft  broad. 

4.  Vvm  TolEohanui  to  the  sonmiit  of  Fttji-saiu 

Fuji-san  (Fuji  Mt.)  or  (poetically)  Fuji-^o-yama  (Mi.  of 
Fuji),  often  referred  to  as  Fujij  and  as  Fuji-yama;  the  loftiest, 
best  known,  most  beautiful  and  most  sacred  of  the  Japanese 
peaks ;  a  dormant  volcano  on  the  border  line  between  Kai  and 
Sagami  PRmnoes,  stands  (approx.)  in  lat.  35^  08'  N.»  and  long. 
138^  51'  E.  of  Greenwich,  42  M.  from  Yokohama,  near  the  sea 
and  rly.  Althou^^  its  height  is  given  usually  as  12,365  ft.  (a 
figure  rememoratlve  inferentially  from  the  12  months  and  365 
days  of  the  year),  the  Geographical  Survey  records  Kcngamine 
Csword  peak  ')>  the  highest  point,  on  the  W.  side,  as  measur- 
ing 12,400  ft.  To  sailors  Fuji  is  a  landmark  and  a  beacon  visible 
100  M.  at  sea  on  a  clear  da\  ;  and  to  travelers  entering  Tokyo 
Bay  it  is  a  figure  in  a  picture  which  time  never  succeeds  in 
erasing  entirely  from  the  mind.  The  word  Fuji  written  in 
Rdmaji  (p.  cxxvii),  means 'wistaria,'  but  the  ideographic  sym* 
bol  is  writt^'differently  and  carries  other  meanings.  Aeoordiog 
to  Mr.  J,  BaicheloTy  an  authority  on  Ainu  matteiB,  the  name 
A(7t' was  given  to  the  mt.  by  the  primitive  Ainus,  and  to  them 
vqiteBeols  the  Goddess  of  Fire.  The  Japanese  have  a  score  or 
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more  names  for  it,  most  of  them  with  poetic  reference  to  ita 
manifold  and  fadeless  charms.  As  the  highest  expression  of  the 
predominatingly  mountainous  character  of  Japan,  Fvji  is  oot- 
ered  with  snow  about  10  montlis  of  the  year,  and  is  a  weatliei>- 
sign  and  prognostic  for  farmers  and  sailors.  Cultivated  i^ains 
sweep  up  its  base  for  a  distance  of  1200  ft.  or  more,  thence  to 
about  4000  ft.  it  is  belted  with  bamboo-grass  and  stunted  trees. 
Forests  of  pine  and  other  trees  mark  it  to  the  6000  ft.  level  on 
the  N.  side,  and  to  about  8000  ft.  on  the  S.  Scattered  amid 
these  trees  is  such  a  great  variety  of  plant  life  that  a  book  {The 
Vegetation  of  Mt.  Fuji,  by  B.  Hayata,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in 
the  Botanical  Institute  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo  — 
on  sale  at  the  bookstoxe%  ¥2.50)  has  been  needed  to  catalogue 
it.  Bejrond  this  forest  one  crosses  alternate  stretches  of 
canic  detritus  —  fields  of  clinkers  and  cinders,  of  broken  dole* 
ritic  lava  and  similar  materials.  Fvji  stands  practically  iso- 
lated;  anciently  the  grassy  slopes  of  Ashitaka-yama  (3950  ft.), 
the  rugged  range  at  the  S.E.,  were  the  favorite  breeding- 
grounds  of  wild  mustangs,  and  the  sword-like  bamboo-grass 
which  now  grows  there  so  prolifically  is  believed  by  the  credu* 
lous  to  cure  all  the  diseases  to  which  horses  are  subject. 

Perhaps  no  single  figure  in  the  Japanese  landscape  is  so  often 
I>ortray  ed  on  the  various  products  of  native  art  and  industry  as 
Fuji'san;  it  is  carved  on  wood,  metal,  and  ivory,  and  is  painted 
on  silks,  lacquer,  porcelains,  tans,  and  a  host  of  fabrics.  The 
artists  seem  never  to  tire  of  it.  The  favorite  method  is  to  show 
it  enveloped  in  fleecy  clouds  or  with  white  storks  flying  athwart 
its  sides.  So  famous  and  so  universally  admired  is  this  Racro- 
sanct  peak  that  wherever  in  Japan  a  conical  mt.  is  found,  it  is 
called  the  loral  Fiiji,  and  few  indeed  are  the  celebrated  land- 
scape gardens  that  has  not  one  miniature  of  it.  It  figiures  in  the 
background  of  scores  of  Japanese  scenes,  and  every  native 
feels  it  his  or  her  duty  to  climb  it  once  at  least  during  a  life- 
time. A  whimmcal  proverb  edits  in  the  language  to  the  effect 
tiiat' There  are  two  kinds  of  fools  in  Japan;  those  who  have 
never  climl)ed  Fuji^  and  those  who  have  climbed  it  twice/ 
Another  one  says  that  if  one  dreams  of  Fviif  one  will  receive 
promotion  to  high  rank,  or  will  win  great  prosperity.  Fuji  is 
unusually  beautiful  for  a  mt.  of  suoh  size.  Despite  its  loftiness 
the  climb  to  its  summit  is  relatively  easy;  no  risks  attend  the 
ascent;  good  lungs,  a  strong  heart,  a  level  head  at  greiit  alti- 
tudes, and  perseverance  are  the  chief  requisites.  There  are  no 
dizzy  ridges  that  upset  one's  equilibrium  too  much,  and  near 
the  top,  where  the  air  is  rarest  and  one  feels  the  fatigue  the 
most,  are  stationed  stout  coolies  {gdrUei)  mih  a  *  pull '  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  strong  rope  which  thev  fasten  to  the  traveler's  belt, 
lav  over  their  own  brawny  dioulders,  and  make  for  the  top  in  a 
whirl  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The  record  time  (8  hrs.)  for 
the  ascent  from  Tard6d  Station  to  the  summit  is  held  by  an 
Englishman.  digitized  by  Google 
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I^aphrasingawitty  writer,  Fiyi-«an  has  what  mortals  rarely 
poBBesB  united:  A  wann  heart,  witk  a  dear,  oold  headi  It  is  a 
titenie  eradble  out  of  which  m  past  ages,  the  sunoonding 
country  has  been  poured,  and  one  which  may  again  leave  its 
mai^  on  Japan;  for  an  insp)ection  of  its  summit  proves  it  te 
from  being  dead.  Most  foreigners  consider  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful object  in  the  Mikado's  Empire,  and  many  cUmb  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  entrancing  panorama  visible  from  its  supernal 
heights.  Nothing  in  Japan  compares  to  this  in  transcendental 
•beauty,  and  few  mts.  of  the  world  offer  so  varied  a  view  —  a 
iblend  of  land  and  exquisite  sea.  The  Japanese  mention  13  pro- 
vinces from  which  Fuji  is  visible,  called  Fvjvmi^il-^nrihilf 
ibot  the  vista  ftom  the  summit  is  ahnoet  limitless.  Whoeoever 
•oan,  ^ould  ^t  a  near  view  of  the  mt.  by  moonlight,  preferably 
<XQ  a  frosty  night  when  the  snow  reaches  far  down  its  sides.  It 
js  then  like  a  colossal  inverted  eaae  of  white  sugar,  with  a  su^ 
gestion  of  ghostliness  more  pronounced  even  than  when  it 
iihows  through  the  haze  of  a  summer  day. 

According  to  tradition,  Fuji  rose  from  the  plain  in  a  single 
night  in  b.c.  286,  coincident  with  the  forming  of  the  great 
•depression  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Biwa.  It  is 
thought  to  have  continued  active  for  centuries;  history  men- 
•tions  the  last  of  the  nunwfous  devastating  eruptions  as  having 
.lasted  from  Nov.  24, 1707,  to  Jan.  22, 1706.  Durmg  this  period 
a  new  crater  was  opened  on  the  S.  side,  and  the  parasitic  mound 
«f  Hdeirzan  (so-called  from  the  name  of  the  era  during  which  it 
ihappened)  was  built  up  to  the  height  of  about  9500  ft.  Of  this 
^outburst  a  priest,  whose  temple  .was  9  M.  from  the  £.  base  of 
ihe  mt.  writes:  — 

'Ageuredly  it  is  an  unusual  event,  that,  as  was  the  case  in  1707,  Fuji-ruh- 
wima  suddenly  opened  in  a  place  overgrown  with  splendid  trees  to  vomit 
ore,  so  that  stones  and  showers  of  ashes  flew  about  and  fell  down  in  prov- 
inces and  ^tricts.  These  showers  of  stones  and  ashes  lasted  for  ten  d&y^,  so 
that  fields,  temples,  houses,  etc.  were  covered  with  ejected  matter  more  than 
10  H.  deep.  The  dwellers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fuji  lost  their  honm,  and 
many  of  them  died  of  hunger.  I  myself  was  one  of  the  unhappy  eye  wit- 
of  this  terrible  eruption,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  fills  me  with  pain 
sod  woe.' 

The  terror  and  confusion  caused  by  the  mt.  are  described  in 
a  graphic  way ;  the  clouds  of  ashes  turned  the  days  into  murky 
nights,  and  these  ashes  aocompanied  by  red-hot  stones, 
wmeh  flew  hissiiig  throuf^  the  air.  FinaUy  the  jarring  din  of 
earthquakes  was  added  to  complete  the  measure  of  misery.  In 
Yedo  there  was  darkness  by  day  and  night;  the  earth  inook. 
and  the  ashes  covered  the  houses  there  to  a  tliickness  of  several 
inches.  The  roaring  of  tho  anp^ry  volcano  was  heard  quite 
plainly,  and  all  Japan  was  stricken  with  awe  by  its  wrath. 

Time,  Cost,  and  Outfit.  A  quick  ascent  of  Fuji  and  a  return 
to  Yokohama  can  be  made  in  about  30  Iith.,  and  more  leisurely 
in  48  hrs.  A  sturdy  climber  can,  by  leaving  Subashirii  at  2-3 
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A.M.  reach  the  summit  at  noon,  and  after  spending  2  hrs.  there 
(one  of  which  will  be  needed  to  make  the  approx.  2  M.  drcuit 
of  "Uie  orater)y  descend  comfortably  in  hn.  It  is  weU  to 
remember,  however,  tiiat  a  storm  may  delay  one  at  any  pomt, 

and  prolong  the  trip  several  davs.  Traveling  on  the  mt.  in  a 
storm  is  dan^sefOUBr  ttnd  should  not  be^aittempted — partieil* 
larly  when  a  strong  wmd  is  blowing.  The  ascent  is  less  tiresome 
on  a  cloudy  day,  for  when  the  sun  pours  down  upon  one,  and 
the  volcanic  scoria  reflects  its  rays  into  one's  eyes,  it  becomes 
burdensome.  The  best  season  is  thought  to  be  late  July  or 
early  Aug.  Residents  sometimes  plan  to  start  on  the  tail  of  a 
typhoon,  in  the  belief  that  clear  weather  will  prevail  for  a  few 
days  thereafter.  Pethaps  the  best  nkn  is  to  leave  Yojaihama 
ealiy  in  the  afternooQi  reach  Svbamiri  before  night»  and  plan 
for  an  early  start'  80  as  to  reach  No.  6  or  No.  8  station  leisurely 
in  the  afternoon.  Certain  experienced  travelers  recommend 
No.  6  rest-house  as  the  best  at  which  to  pass  the  night,  as  mt. 
sickness  (nausea  and  headache)  is  less  likely  to  attack  one  here 
than  higher  up,  where  sleep  might  be  difficult.  By  leaving  this 
station  (Rokugome)  at  3  a.m.  one  can  easily  reach  the  summit 
before  sunrise,  and  enjoy  one  of  the  grandest  prosj^ects  in 
nature.  On  the  other  hand.  No.  8  (Hachigdmey  10,000  ft.)  is 
the  usual  stopping-place,  and  one  can  scramble  thence  to  the 
summit  in  an  kt:  "Die  cold,  etc.,  here  often  renders  sleep  inft>- 
poBsiUe.  At  No.  8  the  Gov't  maintains  a  tdephone-office,  a 
po^t-office  where  a  special  canceling-stamp  is  used  on  mail 
matter  deposited;  a  meteorological  observatory  (daily  reports 
to  Yokohama,  of  interest  to  intending  climbers),  a  small  hos- 
pital with  a  doctor  and  nurses  for  those  attacked  by  mt.  sick- 
ness, and  a  place  (fewer  fleas  than  elsewhere)  in  which  for- 
eigners can  hnd  lodging  for  the  night  with  some  pretense  of 
comfort. 

The  Cost  of  the  rly.  ticket  from  Yokohama  to  Gotemba  is 
¥2.11, 1st  cl. ;  the  tram  thence  to  Svbaahiriy  60  sen.  There  are  a 
number  of  inns  near  the  . Gotemba  station,  conspicuous  amons 
them  the  Fujiya  Moid  (2  min.,  nght)  where  semi-foreign  food 
can  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  The  usual  charge  for  a  night's 
lodging,  hot  water,  and  fire,  at  the  mt.  stations  is  from  ¥1  to 
¥1.50,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  clear  understanding  before 
engaging  them.  The  tickets  issued  by  the  Gotemba  Trade 
Guild,  while  aimed  to  save  one  the  extortionate  prices  often 
charged  at  the  rest-houses,  are  of  little  use  to  foreigners.  Police 
regulations  fix  the  hire  of  a  guide  from  Siihashiri  to  the  summit 
and  back  at  ¥1.50,  but  at  the  last  moment  one  usually  learns 
that  an  additional  ¥1.50  must  be  paid  if  the  guide  (or  coolie 
who  acts  as  guide  and  carries  his  employer's  8up|>lies  —  about 
50  lbs.  weight)  Is  kept  overnight.  Discussion  can  be  saved  if 
on0  will  ret^  an  agreement  with  his  man  before  starting.  ¥2  Is 
enough  for  a  coolie  for  2  persbns. 
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An  Outfit  should  be  taken  from  Yokohama,  as  everything 
on  the  mt.  is  expensive.  Furthermore  the  insipid,  sugarless 
tea;  the  saltless  rice;  the  hard-boiled,  bantam-like  eggs  with 
their  excess  of  sulphur;  the  8W(M>tish  soft  drinks  of  doubtful 
purity;  and  other  wishy-washy  stuff,  so  devoid  of  stimulating 

ftroperties,  are  not  savory  to  the  foreign  palate.  Acidulous 
ruit  is  delicious  during  the  strenuous  climb,  and  Takaradzuka 
Taman  water  with  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  squeezed  into  it 
assuages  thirst  and  fortifies  one  as  few  other  things  will.  The 
traveler  should  have  his  own  drinking-cup.  Lane,  Crawford  & 
Co.  at  Yokohama  make  a  specialty  of  mountaineering  outfits, 
and  from  the  manager  of  this  depiirtment  one  can  get  informa- 
tion and  advice  of  value.  One's  own  blankets  should  not  be  for- 
gotten if  one  hopes  to  sleep  in  the  anchorite  huts  where  flea- 
invested  straw  mats  take  the  place  of  be<ls,  and  where  futons 
that  have  covered  *a  multitude  of  sins,'  and  have  never  seen 
water,  are  used  by  huntlrefls  of  pilgrims  each  8<»Ji8on.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  one  should  employ  oiled  paper  in  the  manner 
mentioned  at  p.  xl,  in  connection  with  a  flea-powder  known 
for  its  killing  qualities.  One  should  bear  always  in  mind  that 
the  cold  at  the  summit  is  bitter  throughout  the  year,  and  that 
heavy  wool  underwear  is  a  nece^ity.  One's  blanket  can  always 
be  used  as  a  cloak,  but  a  good  khaki  coat  that  will  shed  rain, 
warm  gloves,  and  a  cap  will  be  found  serviceable.  Goggles  to 
guard  the  eyes  from  the  glare,  and  a  smiare  or  two  (in  lieu  of  a 
light  rain-coat)  of  the  oiled  paper  used  by  the  natives  to  shed 
the  rain,  serves  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  also  to  protect 
perishable  supplies  from  the  elements.  High  boots  (those  shod 
with  iron  or  nails  slip  easily  and  are  dangerous),  though  excel-,i 
lent  to  keep  out  sand,  are  clumsy  to  tho.sc  unaccustomed  to 
wear  them,  and  are  liable  to  cause  blisters.   Buckskin  mocca- 
sins, puttees  (Hindu,  patti),  or  4  or  5  prs.  of  straw  waraji  (be 
sure  they  are  large  enough)  form  the  best  outfit.  Unless  waraji 
arc  worn  over  the  ordinary  footgear  the  very  sharp  and  angular 
clinkers  will  ruin  it.  The  '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  up  the  mt.  is 
marked  by  these  cast-off  sandals.  Near  the  foot  of  the  real 
ascent,  at  the  Ko-viitake  Tcinyle  (dedicated  to  SeJigeti  Sama, 
goddess  of  the  mt.)  where  pilgrims  and  coolies  make  their  t 
orisoa",  travelers  can  buy  (20  .sen)  of  the  priest  in  charge  a 
stout  staff  ('  kongctsuye^)  which  he  will  stamp  (as  will  likewise 
the  priest  at  the  top)  as  a  proof  of  one's  having  reached  the 
summit.  This  Japanese  alpenstock  will  prove  of  as  great  ser- 
vice on  the  upward  trudge  as  on  the  downward  glide.  At  > 
this  temple  are  sold  also  sanctified  snoods  (excellent  to  pre--i 
vent  p<'rspiration  from  entering  the  eyes)  supposed  to  possess/ 
the  virtue  of  vvarding  off  mt.  sickness.  j 
The  Ascent.  While  the  common  belief  is  that  July  and « 
Aug.  are  the  only  months  in  which  Fuji  should  be  ascended,  ' 
venturesome  climbers  go  to  th&  top  even  in  mid-winter  (not  ! 
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reoommended),  despite  the  dani^er  (raid,  avBlanehes,  etc.)  and  !' 
death,  which  sometimes  attend  those  efforts.  The  pohce  make  • 
a  pretense  of  closing  the  mt.  between  Sept.- July,  and  of  open-  ^. 
ing  it  officially  about  July  20.  As  long  as  any  snow  clings  to  its 
Greet  it  is  regarded  as  unsafe,  and  whosoever  climbs  it  out  of 
season  does  so  at  his  own  risk .  The  guides  of  t^n  ref use  to  ascend 
it  except  in  summer,  and  the  rest-houses  U8Uiilly  close  in  Sept.  ], 
The  fact  that  the  well-known  Tardbo  Station  (4600  ft.)  on  the 
Gotemba  side  was  practically  obliterated  hy  an  avalanche  in 
March,  1912,  and  that  every  year  the  newspapers  record  th«- 
death,  by  ezponue  or  otherwise,  of  adventurous  pcfsons  wlw< 
attempt  io  go  up  the  mt.  in  winter,  should  deter  travderB. 
Skiers  enjoy  the  ascent  in  winter,  and  at  such  times  one  can  { 
pNnaife  down  on  a  idank  or  a  straw  mat  (as  the  Mexican  sulphur  ■ 
workers  do  on  Popocatepetl)  at  a  i^Ked  wfaioli  almost  takes: 
one's  breath  away. 

Daring  the  ebmbing  season  between  15,000  and  20,000 
persons  usually  make  the  ascent,  among  them  many  women  70 
or  more  yrs.  young,  who  toil  up  lOUO  ft.  or  nuae  each  day, 
and  in  this  painful  fashion  come  eventnally  to  tlie  top.  An- 
ciently  they  were  not  al]nv,'od  on  the  sacrosjinct,  summit,  and 
had  to  turn  back  at  the  8th  station.  The  first  foreigner  to 
climb  the  mt.  was  Sir  Rutherford  Aleock,  H.B.M.'s  Minister 
to  Japan,  in  1860.  On  the  mt.  side  one  mectfl  or  overtakes  scores 
of  white-clad  pilgrims  (chiefly  rustics)  wearing  mushroom- 
shaped  bamboo  h&ia  (kaaa),  a  strip  of  matting  tied  to  their 
backs  (to  serve  as  a  bed  and  a  protection  from  the  rain) ,  several 
pfiirs  of  extra  waraii  slung  over  their  shoulders,  and  tiny  bells 
us  wing  at  their  belts;  these  sweet-toned  katie  tinkle  at  every 
step  and  collectively  add  music  to  the  general  joyousness.  As 
the  pilgrims  trudge  slowly  upward  they  occasionally  sinp  out 
the  Shinto  formula,  Rokkon  shojo  —  'May  our  six  senses  be 
clean  and  undefiled '  (an  expression  often  chanted  in  Butddlust 
prayers,  and  referring  to  the  six  organs  of  sense:  thp  eyr  par, 
nose,  tongue,  body,  and  heart).  Some  add  the  words  (J  yatna 
kaiteit  which,  Uberally  translated,  express  the  hope  that  'the 
weather  on  the  honorable  mountain  may  continue  fine.'  This 
ringing  call  is  sometimes  flung  far  and  wide  by  enthndaatio 
elimbns,  and  the  mt.  sides  echo  to  it. 

Of  the  six  paths  up  the  mt ,  that  from  St^xtshiri  is  the  most 
eomfortable  and  the  least  diflicult  for  foreigners,  and  will  be 
described  in  detail;  the  Strnthomt^MmTiyama  route  was  long 
the  chosen  one  of  pilgrims  cominc  from  Kyoto  and  the  W.,  and 
is  still  known  as  Omot^uchif  or  'front  entrance.'  That  from 
Yoshida  is  steep,  wliile  Gotendba  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
farther  from  the  actual  V)ase  of  the  mt.  and  requiring  a  longer 
walk  or  horseback  ride  than  from  Suhmhiri,  on  the  E.  slope. 
The  best  huts  and  the  most  conveniences  will  be  found  on  t-nV> 
path*  which  baa  nnrcahade  on  the  lower  slope.  AtbosMKcan 
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also  be  reached  by  tram  from  (7  M.)  Gotemba,  and  is  1500  ft.  * 
Idg^ar  than  that  point.  The  traveler  intending  to  vidt  8h0ji 
(fiJte.  3,  p.  40)  after  making  the  ascent  of  Fuji  can  save  a  little 
time  by  aesoending  on  the  Yoshida  side,  or  via  Maruyamaf  and 
proeeeding  to  Shdji  from  either  of  these  points.  Luggaoe  iwould 
be  sent  to  the  place  to  whirh  the  descent  is  to  be  made. — The 
Suhashiri  inns  faff  the  car-line  and  are  near  onp  another;  at  the 
Yoneyama  a  Httle  English  is  spoken;  rate,  ¥2.50  and  upward  a 
day.  The  proprietor  will  engage  a  guide  and  be  of  service  to 
foreigners. 

Stations  or  re^st-housos  in  the  shape  of  solid,  darkRome, 
walled  and  covered  dug-outs  are  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
every  1000  ft.  on  the  mt.,  the  divisions  being  called  gd.  Of  the 
Usk  or  more  of  these  but  a  few  are  prominent.  On  each  of  the 
trails  is  a  station  called  Urm-'^aem  ('horse  return'),  beyond 
whidi  horses  customarily  do  not  go,  —  although  they  have 
been  ridden  to  the  smnmit  at  various  times.  The  station  on  the 
Suhashiri  side  is  at  a  point  ahout  4400  ft.  above  the  village 
(approx.  7  M.;  under  2  hrs.  walk;  horse,  ¥1),  but  a  horse  may 
be  ridden  without  difficulty  to  static  n  No.  2  {ni-fjo-me;  Totib 
ft. J  ¥2;  4  hrs.  walk).  Pedestrians  will  find  the  walk  to  this 
pomt  thoroughly  dtlightful,  particularly  in  the  early  morning, 
as  the  trail  leads  through  a  ferny  forest  where  spring  flowers 
and  wild  strawberries  are  found  in  Aug.  [It  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  ride  as  far  as  one  can  and  save  Uie  strength  that  will  be 
demanded  inevitably  before  the  summit  is  reached.]  Much  of 
the  plant  life  for  whidi  Fuji  is  known  will  be  noticed  on  this 
stretch.  Conspicuous  is  the  Fujiinatsii,  or  Fuji  Larch;  Fujikx^ 
or  Japanese  Pagoda-tree;  Fujikamo^  or  Telegraph-plant;  Fvji- 
bfii,  panic  grass;  Fnji-hakama,  thoroup:hwort;  tlio  species  of 
wistaria  called  Fujikazura,  and  many  other  plants.   Tlio  cin- 
dery  part  of  the  slojxi  begins  near  (6430  ft.)  Ko-Mitake  Tanple 
(3  hrs.  walk),  and  the  real,  laborious  climb  beyond  No.  4  sta- 
tion (8400  ft.).  At  staticm  No.  6  (9800  ft.  and  appiox.  6  hn. 
from  StAaahin)  one  is  about  4  hrs.  from  the  summit.  Above 
this  the  ascent  is  decidedly  steeper,  and  the  hard  smooth  lodk 
is  in  some  places  covered  with  the  great  blocks  of  lava  which 
bestrew,  and  at  times  obliterate,  the  path.  Whosoever  has  to 
this  point  husbandp<i  his  strength  by  ket^i)ing  to  a  steady,  plod- 
ding grind  will  be  glad,  for  hence  onward  he  will  nml  it.  Inter- 
sect in^^  thp  trail  hereabout  is  the  Chudd  Meyuri  ('Midway 
Goiiig-liound  Path'),  a  girdling  road  (abuut  20  AI.  long)  which 
enthusiastic  pilgrims  follow  (7-8  hrs.  walk)  for  the  views  (apt 
to  be  blurred  in  detail  fh>m  the  summit)  and  tor  a  more  com- 
plete inspection  of  the  sacred  mt.  and  its  environs.  Near  No.  8 
station  (10,090  ft.)  the  Yothida  trail  comes  in  from  the  right. 
The  descent  from  the  summit  to  this  point  is  over  the  same 
trail  as  the  ascent,  but  below  it  the  zigzag  path  is  discarded 
and  one  descends  by  long,  sliding  strides  \haahiin}  over  loose 
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cindm  and  adies  tiiat  on  a  hoi  day  rdeaae  doiidaof  ine  dw^. 
A  l<mg-leg0ed  person  may,  in  this  wise,  p>  from  the  summit  tx> 
Uma-gaeshi  in  about  3  hrs.  It  can  be  diraie  in  leas  than  1  nr. 
sliding  on  the  snow,  but  this  is  not  recommended. 
•  At  the  Summit  (zeicko:  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Fuji  is:  Fuji^ 
san  no  zetcho  made  nohoru)  the  rest-houses  at  the  end  of  the 
Subashiri  trail  stand  in  a  cup-shaped  hollow  near  the  (500  ft. 
deep)  crater.  This  is  about  3  furlongs  in  diameter,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  titanic  crags  scorched  by  awful  heat  into  many 
tints  —  reas,  yellows,  and  purples  predominating.  These  huge 
rocks  follow  the  rim  and  rise  in  some  places  100  ft.  or  more 
above  the  crater's  edge.  Travelers  should  not  venture  beyond 
this  point  unaooompanied  by  the*  guide,  as  storms  fonn  quiddy 
on  Fuji's  summit;  twilight  falls  as  swiftly  aa in  the  tropics;  and 
the  road  is  beset  with  dangers.  The  great  crater  is  remarkable 
and  awe-inspiring;  in  July- Aug.  much  of  the  floor  is  revealed, 
and  is  then  seen  to  bo  littered  with  the  huge  stones  that  from 
time  to  time  detach  themselves  from  the  rim  and  fall  with  a 
thunderous  roar.  Snow  lingers  throughout  the  short  summer  in 
the  sheltered  places,  and  lies  deep  in  the  crater  at  other  times. 
*The  chronicles  of  Fuji  show  that  about  70  yrs.  ago,  a  number 
of  jpilgrims  were  caught  in  dense  clouds  on  the  mt.  top  and  lost 
their  .way.  Theeldu&weiethepreeufsoroof  atvphoon,  wh^ 
broke  suddenly  and  with  teninc  violence^  When  it  abated, 
and  the  weather  cleared,  the  frozen  bodies  of  the  pilgrims,  to 
the  number  of  over  50,  were  found  closely  packed  together, 
showing  that  they  had  kept  united  to  the  last  for  warmth  and 
companionship  in  that  dread  hour.  This  is  but  one  instance  of 
the  niiiny  sanrifices  that  Sengen  Sama  (to  whose  shrine  the 
devotee^fcomc  to  pray)  has  demanded  of  the  faithful.  The  place 
where  they  died  is  now  called  Sai-nO'Kawara  (a  river  shore  in 
the  Buddhist  hell  where  the  souls  of  children  are  tormented). 
It  is  covered  with  hundreds  of  stone  cainiB  raised  to  the  mem- 
ory  ot  these  martyrs  by  thoefs  who  follow  more  lortunatehr  in 
their  footsteps,  and  in  tribute  to  Jisd,  the  children's  guardian 
god.' 

'  Many  of  the  points  round  the  crater  are  of  historic  interest; 
lying  against  the  edge  of  t  he  rim  at  Kengamine  is  a  little  stone 
hut  where  a  brave  meteorologist  (of  the  name  of  Nonaka)  and 
his  wife  planned  to  spend  the  winter  of  1895-00,  to  make  scien- 
tific observations;  exceptionally  severe  weather  pnjvailed,  and 
before  the  New  Year  they  were  taken  down  to  the  plain,  al- 
most dead  from  cold  and  exposure.  Near  by  is  a  precipice 
eeJkdOyaMrassu  £o  ^Asrami,  so  dangerous  and  aw^•insp^^ 
that  in  case  of  peril,  relattvte  or  the  oest  of  friends  look  out 
•  for  number  one.  Close  by  is  a  gigantic  rift  in  the  mt.,  called 
Osawa  (*  great  ravine')f  which  gashes  it  downward,  on  the  outer 
side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Beyond  here  the  path  traverses 
a  section  that  has  been  tortured  into  all  kinds  of  0goni2ing 
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shapes  by  tbe  fierceness  of  the  fim  wMeh  onee  flamed  from 
Fuji's  heart.  Great  cliffs  lean  over  the  mt.  rim  at  a  periloua 
angle,  and  seem  ready  to  fall  and  crush  everything  on  the  plain 
below.  Some  of  the  crapes  hear  resounding  names:  'Thunder 
Rock'  (Rai-4iua);  'The  Rock  Cleft  by  Buddha'  {Shaka  no 
Wan-ishi);  'Shaka's  Peak'  (Skakchga-takejf  etc.  A  great 
stream  of  molten  lava  once  flowed  out  of  the  crater  at  this 
poinl  and  formed  (it  ia  said)  the  walls  which  now  inclose  the 
lakes  at  Fuji's  feet.  Below  this  point  is  a  spring  of  icy  cold 
water  (an  extiaordiiiary  thing  at  wb  altitude),  caUed  Kimmei' 
mdf  or  'Famous  Golden  Water/  which  is  sold  by  the  prints  as 
a  specific  for  mt.  sickness.  Beyond  the  line  of  pilgrims'  huts  at 
the  top  of  the  Svbashiri  trail  is  a  precipitous  cliff  called  iTtmn- 
nm-ga-take  or 'Peak  of  the  Goddess  Kwannon';  wiefp?  of  steam 
come  up  through  cracks  in  the  lava  near  by  and  pr()\('  (hat 
althongn  Fuji  is  founded  on  granite,  itp  interior  is  perhaps  a 
mass  of  molten  fire.  The  rocks  rounda[)out  are  warm  to  the 
touch,  and  a  minute  is  long  enough  for  one  to  hold  one's  hand 
against  the  ground. 

Wiule  it  is  yei  dark  the  pilgrims  foxesatlker  at  Kengamkm 
to  witness  the  sunrise,  whichi  seen  from  nere.  is  a  speotaole  cf 
transcendental  beauty.  The  silent,  white-daa,  intensely  inter- 
ested figirres  add  not  a  little  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  unique 
scene,  as  with  bared  and  bowed  heads,  fingers  clasped  about 
their  rosaries,  and  hands  outstretched,  they  beseech  all  the 
gods  that  be  in  heaven  to  witness  their  dt  votion  and  siil)inis- 
sion,  and  to  hearken  unto  their  fervent  prayers.  As  dawn 
advances  over  the  cold  world,  and  witli  fla.^hing,  rosy  fingers 
lifts  the  veil  of  darkness  from  the  long  lile  of  peaks  and  ranges 
standing  like  ghostly  attendants  behmd  the  semi-divine  Fijji, 
tite  ifllaoMlHstudded  sea  becomes  idealised,  and  the  vision,  which 
18  of  vast  extenti  takes  on  a  sublimity  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  repress.  The  sunset  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  the  sun- 
rise. Describing  this,  Herbert  Pmiing  says:  ^  As  I  stood  here 
on  the  utmost  pmnacle  of  Japan,  the  eloudland  sea  was  rising 
slowly  —  borne  upward  in  heaving  billows  by  some  under- 
current, stronger  than  the  wind  above,  which  was  filling  the 
crater  behind  me  with  scudding  ^^  rack.  My  pinnacle  was  soon 
surrounded  to  my  feet  and  no  uther  part  of  the  mountain  was 
visible.  I  stood  alone  on  a  tiny  island  of  rock  in  that  infinite 
ocean,  the  only,  human  being-  in  the  universe,  and  soon  the  illu- 
sbn  of  being  carried  raindly  along  in  the  oloud  sea  was  so  real 
that  I  had  to  sit,  for  fear  of  falling  with  disziness.  When  the 
sun  sank  to  the  level  of  the  surging  vapors,  flooding  their 
waves  and  hollows  with  ever-changing  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade,  the  scene  was  of  indescribable  beauty.  Never  in  any 
part  of  the  world  have  I  seen  a  spectacle  so  replete  with  aw^e- 
Bome  majesty  as  the  sunset  I  witnessed  that  evening  from  tlie 
topmost  cubic  foot  of  Fuji,  A  few  moments  only  the  glory 
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lasted.  Then  the  sun  saak  into  the  doudlaod  ocean,  the  snowy 
billows  turned  leaden  gray,  and  darkness  immediately  began  to 
fnll.  As  the  last  spark  of  the  orb  of  day  diaappeajed  in  the 
f(Kinuiig  breakers  there  was  a  rush  of  wind  across  the  crater, 
due  to  the  instant  change  in  temperature,  and  in  a^noment  the 
mountain-top  was  in  a  tumult.  The  great  abyss  became  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  mists,  and  icy  blasts  moaned  and  whistled 
among  the  crags  which  loomed  like  ominous  moving  phantoms 
in  the  turbulent  ▼apoxa  and  dying  light.  It  was  a  wondiouB, 
almost  preternatural  spectacle,  like  a  vision  of  Dante's  dream/ 

5*  From  Yokohama  to  Miyanoshita,  Lake  Hakone,  and  AtamL 

Miyanoshita  (1377  ft.),  a  rnnsiderably  overrated  summer 
resort  in  the  Hakone  Mts.  40  M.  from  Yokohama,  in  Saj^ami 
Province,  amid  scenery  far  less  attractive  than  that  around 
many  other  more  accessible  places  in  the  Empire,  owes  its  repu- 
tation less  to  inherent  excellence  than  to  the  reports  of  travelers 
who  have  not  visited  the  more  interesting  Ihaoy  KarmgavfOf 
KumUsu,  or  Sh&ji  (oonmilt  the  index) ;  and  to  the  fact  that 
Yokohama  residents  find  its  elevated  situation  a  change  from 
sea-level  conditions.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  see  the 
region  is  by  motor-car  (s^ee  below),  iis  otherwise  one  has  usu- 
ally to  sit  in  a  tram-car  jammed  to  suffocation  (in  the  season) 
for  upward  of  1 J  hrs.,  and  after  alighting,  walk  or  be  pushed  up 
4  M  of  steepish  mt.  road  to  the  village  beyond.  In  the  summer, 
autumn,  and  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  the  hotels  are 
apt  to  be  full,  and  one  not  unfreguently  has  to  lod^  in  stuffy 
little  rooms  in  an  annex  where  indifferent,  tip-solicitins  service 
is  accompanied  by  charges  which  remind  pne  of  a  rea&y  good 
American  or  English  hotel.  Fuji-aan  is  the  dominating  featuvo 
of  the  region  and  wiUiout  the  views  of  it — the  object  of  most 
travelers  there  —  it  is  tame.  Being  beautiful,  Fuji  is  corres- 
pondingly capricious,  and  will  sometimes  mi\k  for  weeks  behind 
im})('ii('tnil)le  veils  of  mist,  then  perh;ii)s  vmvoil  for  an  liour  or 
so  before  going  into  retirement  for  aiiot  ln  r  season.  When  it 
does  appear,  far  finer  views  can  be  had  from  Shoji  or  Gotetnba^ 
with  the  added  advantage  that  the  latter  place  is  in  imniedijit>e 
touch  with  the  rly.  The  traveler  in  search  of  beautiful  mt. 
scenery,  coupled  with  awe-inepiring  volcanism,  will  find  more 
to  please  him  at  Karuixawa,  Ikao,  or  Kusatsu.  The  tonic  air 
in  all  these  places  is  finer  and  more  invigorating  than  that  of 
Hakone. 

Atami,  in  Izu  Province,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  Sns:ami  Bay,  18  M .  walk  over  the  mts.  from 
Miyanoshita,  is  usually  included  in  a  visit  to  the  latter  place 
but  its  chief  sight,  the  Atanti  Geysi:r,  ^rows  more  and  more 
retiring  and  now  steams  up  once  only  m  every  9-10  hrs.  Whf^n 
it  does  so  it  is  not  much  superior  to  an  ordinary  locomotive 
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Uowing  off  steam,  the  difference  bdng  that  in  this  eaae  the  hot 
waterond  steam  aie  ejected  from  a  crevice  between  rocks.  The 
sea  views  on  the  way  over  are  not  so  alluringly  beautiful  as 
those  at  Matsushima,  or  from  the  splrndid  hilltops  hphind 
Kobe:  nor  if^  the  village  half  a.s  delightful  us  the  eharniin^^  little 
seaside  resorts  just  W.  of  Kobe  on  the  Inhiiid  Sea.  Both  of  the 
latter  are  nearer  to  the  rly.,  and  in  both  cases  one  has  the 
adviintage  of  satisfactory  liotels  as  bxises  from  which  to  make 
excursions.  The  Miyanoshita  district  is  not  without  its  attrac- 
tions in  cheny-blosBom  tirn^  but&er  displays  can  be  seen  at 
Kydto,  Nara»  Tokyo,  or  other  more  accessible  places.  Ihao 
hbB  many  more  wild  flowers.  The  vaunted  Ojigoku^  or  Big 
Hell,  is  a  feeble  tea-kettle  affair  not  worth  seeing  if  one  has 
already  seen  the  violent  volcanir  activity  displayed  about 
BeppUf  Noboribetsu,  or  KusatMi.  The  hot  springs  attract  men 
with  the  infirmities  which  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  U.S.A., 
are  supposed  to  cure,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Rein,  writing  in  1884,  mentions  'that  the  solfataras  of  the 
region  are  much  used  for  bathing  purposes,  especially  in  ven- 
ereal complaints/ 

Haxone  Lake  suggests  none  of  the  unforgettable  diarms  of 
the  gem4ike  Ucmma;  the  chain  of  beauties  Which  one  crosses  to 
leach  or  the  incomparable  Lake  of  Omi,  near  Ky5to. 

The  custonmry  way  to  reach  Miyanoshita  is  by  rail  to  29  M. 
KosM  (Rte.  24),  fare  ¥1,  23  1st  cl.  ;  74  sen  2d  cl.;  thence  by 
tram-cars  of  the  Odawara  Electric  Tramway  Co.  to  8  M. 
Yvrnoto.  The  remaining  4  M.  are  done  on  foot  or  \iy  jinriki. 
The  1st  cl.  fare  from  Kdzu  to  Yumoto  (li  hrs.)  is  95  acn;  2d  cl. 
63  sen  (to  Odawara  48  and  32  sen  respectively).  Cars  leave 
from  the  tram  termimil  at  the  left  of  the  Tokaido  Rly.  station; 
luggage  checked  as  on  the  riy«  The  Tramway  Co.  prefers  that 
forei^eAi  charter  a  special  car  (holds  about  15  pm.;  ¥9,  Ist 
cl. :  2d  cL)  for  the  trip,  but  as  it  runs  on  the  same  time  as  the 
ordinary  cars  it  merely  obviates  the  necessity  of  riding  pM  ( ked 
in  with  the  commonalty.  The  2d  cl.  differs  from  the  first  (from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  partition  only)  rrifTf^ly  in  the  material 
used  in  the  upholstery.  One  is  as  good  as  the  other  if  the  ears 
are  not  crowded.  Jinrikis  are  in  waiting  at  the  Yumoto  termi- 
nus; to  Miyanoshita  (4M.  uphill,  1  hr.)  with  2  uk  ii  {necessary), 
¥1 ;  coolie  to  carry  a  steamer-trunk  or  several  suit-cases,  50  sen. 
Heavy  lug^ige  is  brought  up  on  a  cart  at  about  60  sen  a  piece. 
A  wood  'wSket  can  ma&e  the  ascent  in  less  time  by  taking  sev- 
enu  of  the  short  cuts  (Mkamachi)  which  lead  up  (left)  of  the 
wmding'road,  from  time  to  time,  beyond  TSnosawa  (the  bath- 
ing resort  just  after  Yumoto).  The  best  of  these  short  cuts 
(easily  followed)  is  one  which  turns  inward  about  halfway  up  and 
rejoins  the  main  road  at  the  Fvjimitei  Teo^House^  l^M.  below 
.Miyanoshita. 

The  Grand  Hotel  at  Yokohama  will  arrange  a  motor  trip 
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(price  quoted  on  fmpHcation,  and  depending  on  the  number 
in  the  party)  from  tnat  place  to  Miyanoshita,  which  will  enable 
the  traveler  1^  get  a  satisfactory  glimpse  of  the  region,  avoid 

the  several  chanj^es  from  rly .  to  tram,  etc.,  and  be  back  in  Yoko- 
hama the  same  day.  This  is  recommended  as  less  tiring  and 
more  satisfactory  in  many  ways. 

From  Kdzu  (tea-house  opposite  the  station)  the  tramway 
skirts  the  shore  of  Odawara  Bay  (fine  views  left)  and  paj^es  at 
intervals  Llirough  the  long  main  streets  of  nondescript  villages. 
Tidal  waves  sweep  in  from  time  to  time  and  raing  deaUi 
and  destruction  in  their  train.  Odawara  (40  min«)  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  sea  amid  orange  groves  and  flowers;  the  old 
caatle  has  withstood  many  a  siege.  The  date  of  its  erection  Js  im- 
recorded,  but  it  is  known  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Omori 
Yoriaki  in  1416,  and  to  have  been  captured  by  Hojo  Sojiv  in 
1494,  Uesugi  Kenshin  bonieged  it  in  vain  in  1561,  as  did  also 
the  redoubtable  Takeda^hingen  in  1573.  The  wily  and  acqui- 
sitive Hidei/oshi  attacked  it  with  a  powerful  army  in  1500  and 
captured  it,  coincident  with  the  downfall  of  the  Hojo.  A  long 
line  of  Tokugawa  shoguns  dwelt  in  it  thereafter>  and  at  the 
tame  of  the  Beetoration  it  was  the  seat  of  Okvbo,  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  116,000  kohu  of  rice.  —  The  last  part  of  the  ndl 
trip  is  up  the  rock-strewn  vaUey  of  the  turbulent  Hayagawa, 
overlooked  by  the  twin  humps  of  Futoffo^ama.  From  Yum  of  o 
(Inn:  Fukuzumi,  from  ¥2.50  and  upward;  a  little  English 
spoken)  the  road  leads  up  (left )  from  the  station,  through  the 
picturesque  street  of  the  town,  then  over  the  bridge  and  around 
the  comer  (left)  to  Tonosawa.  The  whole  region  is  pink  with 
cherry  blooms  in  early  April.  The  big  power  flume  at  the  right, 
on  the  hill  beyond  Tonosaxoa,  receives  its  water  from  a  point 
near  Miyanoshita  village  (tunnel  throng  the  hills,  aloi^  the 
edge  of  the  ravine)  and  supplies  a  part  of  the  power  employed 
to  lightJV  okohama.  The  largest  hamlet  passed  on  the  upward 
trip  is  Ohiradai,  Just  beyond  tius  high-poised  place  Miyano- 
shita  is  seen  astride  the  main  st.,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine 
which  herr^  turns  to  the  right  and  leayes  the  village  perched  cm 
the  })ill-slopr  at  the  left. 

Fujiya  Hold  (Tel.  addresR:  'Fujiija').  Englisli  spoken. 
Kates  from  ¥7  a  day  and  upswinl,  Am.  pL,  according  to  loca- 
tion of  rooih.  The  best  of  these  (ranging  in  price  from  ¥10  and 
upward  a  day)  are  in  the  main  buiuiing,  on  the  seeond  floor» 
overlooking  the  gorge.  Those  in  the  left  wing  (or  annex)  are 
smaller,  less  desirable,  and  in  some  instances  devoid  of  vie^^. 
—  Books  from  the  library  are  charged  for.  —  Naraya  Motels 
on  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  with  charming  views;  semi-foreign; 
English  spoken;  rates  from ¥3  and  upward.  There aresev^^ 
native  Tca-Uou^ea  which  quote  low  rates. 

Thv  nnmo  ^f^ya-rl,^-shita  h  donval  frdm  .^/iV'^i.  Bhiioe,  and  «Ada,  beloW, Or 
iuiiiemeatb.  The  iiakoue  re^ioa  ia  beafc  known  for  tiio  oumerous  irtlokio 
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turned  from  different  nathre  woods  and  called  Hakon«-taiku,  or  Hakone 
Woodwork.  Unfortunately  moet  of  it  aplits  and  falls  apart  in  Btoam-heati'd 
houaoa.  Chief  among  the  woods  u-scd  are  the  camphor  Uurcl  (emplo>'ed  for 
inlaying;  because  of  ita  silky  luster),  porainimon,  keyaki,  Japanese  pepper 
(tatiaho) ;  a  species  of  sago  (noitcigu) ;  black  alder  (hari-no-in)  etc.  The  waxy 
appearanre  of  some  of  the  pieces  id  given  by  putting  them  on  the  lathe  and 
preasing  against  them  a  piece  of  vegetable-wax  (ro).  The  Gampi-ori  sold  in 
some  of  the  shops  is  made  at  Atami. 

Walks  and  Excursions.  The  neighborhood  is  in  no  way 
remarkable,  and  few  of  the  walks  extolled  in  the  local  guide- 
book in  exaggerated  terms  are  worth  tracing  out  unless  the 
traveler  has  nothing  to  do  and  wishes  to  kill  time.  Ladies  are 
apt  to  find  some  of  them  too  rou^h  and  precipitous  for  comfort. 
A  good  walker  can  cover  the  entire  region  in  2  days  and  include 
the  left-overs  in  the  Atami  trip  on  the  3d  day.  Myojogaiake 
(or  MxUcdyama),  the  rounder!  hill  (3020  ft.)  beyond  the  gorge 
(E.)  from  Miyanoshita,  offers  no  views  that  cannot  be  obtained 
from  other  places  mentioned  hereinafter,  and  some  scrambling 
is  required  to  reach  the  summit.  This  also  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  Sengenyama,  the  hill  (2150  ft.)  at  the  S.  of  the  village. 

To  KOWAKIDANI,  GORA,  OjIGOKU,  SeNGOKUHARA,  OtOME- 

TOGE  (Maiden's  Pass),  Naoao-tOge,  MnrAGiNO,  and  Kioa. 
About  16  M.;  7  hrs.  walk.  Coolie  to  act  as  guide  and  porter, 
¥1.80.  Chair  with  4  men,  ¥5.50.  Horse,  ¥3.  Proportionately 
cheaper  to  all  the  places  except  the  4th,  5th,  and  6tn  (the  farth- 
est off).  Miyagino  and  Kiga  are  of  no  interest.  Pedestrians 
bound  for  Gotemba  can  visit  the  first  5  places  en  route  to 
Nagao-toge — the  pass  over  which  walkers  ^o  to  reach  the 
Gotemba  plain.  —  Nothing  is  gained  by  making  Miyanoshita 
the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Fuji  or  the  trip  to  Shdji, 
eince  the  15  M.  walk  to  Gotemba  can  be  saved  by  taking  the 
rly.  train  from  Yokohama.  —  The  broad  road  winds  over  the 
hills  back  of  the  village  (S.W.).  At  the  bridge  spanning  a  nar- 
row stream  a  short  cut  turns  in,  and  by  following  it  Kowaki- 
dani  can  be  reached  in  25  min.  The  few  houses  cluster  about  a 
faintly  volcxinic  region  formerly  called  Kojigoku  (Little  Hell  — 
perhaps  on  account  of  its  loneliness).  The  small  Mikawayn, 
and  Kaikatei  hotels  (Engli.sh  sp<jken;  semi-foreign  rooms;  ¥5  a 
day,  Am.  pi.)  stand  near  to  one  another.  The  road  which 
branches  left  goes  to  Hakone  I^ke.  That  at  the  right  scmn 
crosses  a  rushing  streamlet,  and  at  a  point  where  Miyanoshita 
is  seen  far  below,  enters  a  pine  grove  and  later  traverses  a 
region  studded  with  cherry  trees  and  Spanish  chestnuts.  At 
(25  min.)  Gora,  a  crossroad  leads  down  the  slope  (right)  to 
Miyagino.  Bearing  to  the  left,  the  clear  trail  follows  the  con- 
tour of  the  hill,  now  up,  now  down,  over  a  district  flecked  with 
many  small  white  flowers  (poisonous)  of  the  wild  rosemary; 
thn  shrubs  turn  red  in  autumn  and  develop  narcotic  properties 
injurious  to  sheep.  Entering  a  broken  region  (3478  ft.)  smell- 
ing of  sulphur,  the  road  leads  (35  min.)  to  the  OjinoKU  (or 
0-wakirdani — 'valley  of  the  great  boiling'},  so-called  from 
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the  subterraneouB  fires  which  make  their  presenoe  known  by  a 
few  thin  wisps  of  steam  and  offensive  gases.  Hot  water  is  piped 
to  some  of  the  native  bath4iouses  farther  down  the  valley. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gorge  a  rough  path  leads  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  to  a  bathing  establishment  frequented  by  ail- 
ing natives.  The  road  continues  first  through  the  small  settle- 
ment, then  some  pine  woods,  and  in  10  min.  pasvscs  some  shal- 
low ponds  (1  min.  to  right  of  path)  grandiloquently  referred 
to  as  Natural  Ice  Factories.  The  hamlet  visible  on  tl^e  slope  of 
the  hill  beyond  the  wide  valley  is  SengokiLhara;  'iiie  saddle 
between  the  lofty  hills  at  the  left  of  it  is  (Home4dge  (3276  f t.)» 
whence  one  may  command  a  fine  view  of  Fuji  from  base  to 
summit;  the  jagged  peak  behind  the  village  is  Kintokt^sm 
(1  hr.  climb).  Before  reaching  the  point  {li  his.)  where  the 
path  zigzags  up  the  steepish  slope  to  the  pass,  one  enters  the 
broad  military  road  constructed  through  the  Hakone  region  in 
1912-13.  By  following  this  as  it  winds  up  at  the  left  one  comes 
(1  hr.  walk)  to  Nagao  Pass,  at  practically  the  same  elevation 
as  Otome.  A  brick-lined  tunnel  J  M.  long  leads  through  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  by  cUmbing  to  the  summit  of  which  (above 
the  tunnel)  one  may,  while  lunching,  enjoy  the  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  broad  Gotemba  plain  with  Fuji  rising  grandly 
from  it.  Oi^er  sfdendid  peaks  cut  the  skyline,  conspicuous 
among  them  Shiram^n^  N.W.  of  Fuji,  in  Kai  F^vince. 
Hakone  Lake  is  seen  to  advantage  in  retrospect.  The  pass 
here  is  a  favorite  one  with  motorists,  but  when  the  road  has 
been  newly  metiiled  the  sharp  volcanic  stones  employed  are 
ruinous  to  rubber  tires.  The  many  pack-animals  which  cross 
the  pass  bring  young  cryptomerias  which  men  of  the  Forestry 
Bureau  plant  on  the  bald  slopes  of  the  Hakone  Mts.  Cjotemba 
Station,  near  Fuji's  base,  is  7  M.  distant. 

The  return  journey  can  be  varied  by  descending  (3  M.)  to 
Um^in  (about  f  hr.)  at  the  N.  end  of  Hakone  Lake  and  pro- 
ceedmg  by  boat  (¥1.50)  to  Moto  Hakone,  thence  to  Miyano- 
shita  over  the  first  stage  of  the  excursion  to  Atami,  —  A  shorter 
way  back  is  to  leave  the  military  road  just  below  the  tunnel, 
descend  tlic  slope,  and  cross  the  wide  valley  to  the  road  E.  of 
Sengokuhara;  pheasants  haunt  the  region  hereabout  and  rise 
frequently  with  a  great  whirring  of  wings.  Seen  from  below,  the 
ike  takes  on  a  decidedly  grandiose  character;  it  is  held  in  place 
ere  and  there  by  massive  ^anite  embankments,  and  remind^s 
oneof  certainof  the  splendid  highways  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  An 
hr.  after  leaving  the  pass  one  sees  Qjigoku  at  the  far  right. 
Following  the  military  road  through  the  gorge  of  the  Hayt^ 
aawa,  the  nondescript  Miyagino  is  soon  reached,  then  Kiga^ 
b^ond  which  the  hotel  is  a  10  min.  walk.  The  section  througb 
which  the  road  passes  here  is  called  Sokokura,  literally  *  Bot-- 
torn  of  the  Storehouse  ' ;  in  the  deep  ravine  spanned  by  a  high 
bridge     the  noisy  Jakolsu^awa,  or  /Eiver  of  the  Serj^ent'9 
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^  Bones,'  so-called  from  a  white  fossil  wood  sometimes  found  and 
w   which  resembles  dry  bones. 

■    To  {Kiga,  Miyagino)    MyOjingatake  and  Saijoji  (or 
^  Doryosan)  Temple,  and  return  viA  (Sekiinoto)  Odawnra,  and 
Yumoto.  Jinriki  impractical )le.  Coolie  to  act  as  guide  and 
<arry  luncheon,  ¥1.80;  to  Saijoji  and  back  the  same  way, 
¥1.35;  one  way  only,  ¥1.  Chair  (with  4  men),  1  way,  ¥4.80; 
there  and  back,  ¥5.40;  return  vid  Odawara,  ¥7.20;  horse  for 
the  day,  ¥3.50.  To  Saijoji,  8  M.  RcturninK  vid  Odawara,  26 
M.  Time  for  the  latter  trip  8  hrs.  Honseback  riders  have  to  go 
viA  Yagurazawa  (2  M.  farther).  Pedestrians  with  weak  hearts 
and  a  distaste  for  elevations,  who  plan  to  return  the  same  way 
from  Saijoji,  usually  alt<»r  these  plans  when  by  dint  of  some 
effort  they  have  gained  the  summit  of  Myojingatake  (3820  ft.) 
and  look  back  upon  the  wicked,  knife-<Mlge  ridges  leadinj^  up 
to  it.  Waraji  are  a  great  help  on  this  toilsome  and  sometimes 
slippery  ascent,  as  is  also  a  stout  staff.  A  bottle  of  Tansan  or 
cola  t<?a  forms  a  grateful  stimulant.  Near  the  actual  summit 
is  a  wide  terrace  (dai)  whence  one  gets  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
lordly  Fuji  and  many  of  the  passes  of  the  Hakone  Range;  of 
the  lofty  mts.  of  Kai  I^ov. ;  of  Vries  Is.,  and  the  environing 
sea.  The  Sagami  Peninsula  and  Bay,  Odawara,  and  a  half-score 
microscopic  villages  and  towns  sparkle  in  the  sunlight,  and 
Fuji  seems  remarkably  near  —  and  apparently  but  a  few  ft. 
higher. 

The  road  leads  through  Kiga,  crosses  the  river  at  M iyngino, 
follows  a  stony  path  up  through  the  vilhige,  then  a  rocky  gulch, 
and  finally  emerges  on  the  mt.  flank;  up  which  one  goes  slowly 
over  a  broadly  zigzagging  path  whence  fine  views  are  had  in 
retrospect.  A  steady  walker  will  find  himself  on  the  summit 
H  his.  after  leaving  the  hotel.  The  worst  is  then  over;  the 
deep  array 08  which  gash  the  brown  turf  on  the  other  si<le  of  the 
ridge  offer  no  difficmlties,  and  the  temple  roof  is  soon  descried 
far  below  at  the  left,  in  its  sacred  grove  of  immense  crypto- 
merias.  A  long  swinging  stride  down  the  slope  will  bring  one 
to  the  edge  of  the  grove  in  an  hr.  Conspicuous  features  of  the 
lower  depths  of  the  dark,  cool  ravine  (through  the  bottom  of 
which  a  merry  river  chums  and  gurgles)  are  th(;  handsome 
coral-red  berries  of  the  Aoki  {Auciiba  japonica)  shining  from  a 
mass  of  glossy  leathery  green  leaves  mottled  with  yellow.  Here 
odorless  violets,  azaleas  (in  season),  buttercu{>s,  Pyrus  japon- 
ica,  and  other  dainty  flowers  remind  one  in  a  small  way  of 
the  floral  displays  around  Ikao. 

The  Main  Temple,  called  the  Myokwaku-do,  founde_d  by 
Ryo-OJi  in  the  14th  cent,  and  now  the  proi)erty  of  the  Sold  sect 
of  Buddhists,  stands  on  an  artificial  terrace  reached  by  a  flight 
f  52  stone  steps  flanked  at  the  top  by  big  bronze  Tengu '  with 

'  The  Tengu  is  n  mt .  olf  or  hohRoblin  which  is  Wieved  to  have  been  added 
•.0  the  concrew  of  Duddbivt  demous  by  the  Japantiso.  Thoy  aro  huuaa  tig- 
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great  noses  and  gilded  eyes;  others  of  the  same  class  stand 
about  the  atrium  and  impart  a  biaane  and  chlWiBh  aspect  to 
the  place. 

The  temple  is  noteworthy  lor  the  maze  of  excellent  carvingB 
in  the  natural  wood  which  cover  idmost  all  the  outer  surface; 
though  coarse  in  execution  they  are  not  without  artistic  merit; 
phoenixes,  dragons,  birds,  tigers,  panels  showing  Chinese  sages 
and  boys  at  play  form  the  chief  motives.  The  dingy  interior  is 
cluttered  up  with  all* manner  of  trashy  things;  the  two  big 
wood  drums  are  used  in  the  temple  festival  (May  28).  The  4  sq. 
columns  which  carry  the  elaborately  sculptured  porch  are  set 
in  embossed  bnmae  sockets  —  at  once  omamentid  and  a  pro- 
tection against  moisture.  Giant  forest  trees  rise  loftily  above 
the  structure  and  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  it.  The  handaome 
roo£  is  covered  with  copper-bronae  to  which  time  has  giv«n  a 
fine  patina.  Among  the  prayers  offered  with  totemistic  purport 
to  the  Tengu  in  the  yard  are  wisps  of  hair  like  scalp-locks  — 
petitions  against  red  hair  and  baldness.  The  9-petaled  crests  so 
much  in  evidence  simulate  the  winged  pods  of  Thlaspi  arvcme. 
The  big  bronze  Sorinto  near  the  head  of  the  steps  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Tenmi.  Below  the 
temple,  beyond  the  drum-bridge,  are  the  priestly  apartments, 
pictur»quely  situated  amid  ehmy  trees  and  tinlding  rivulete. 

Btietcning  N.  from  the  lower  end  of  the  temple  incisure  is  m 
sometime  splendid  avenue  of  tall  cryptomerias,  strikingly  like 
that  between  Kami  Sakamoto  and  the  Hiei-zan  temples  (Rte. 
27).  It  leads  to  2  M.  Kano  village,  and  the  quiet  woods  which 
flank  it  —  fragrant  with  lilies  —  make  an  ideal  place  in  which 
to  rest  and  enjoy  luncheon.  Thirty  min.  after  quitting  the 
temple,  one  passes  beneath  the  great  Nid-mon  (with  its  two 
big  Nid  plastered  all  over  with  spit-ball  prayers),  and  leaves 
the  ave.  atXano.  By  taking  a  short  cut  here  at  the  right,  one 
need  not  go  to  SekimatOf  visible  at  the  left.  The  unruly  little 
river  which  is'  soon  crossed  on  a  wooden  bridge  is  the  Kari» 
gawa;  extensive  riparian  work  has  been  needed  to  keep  it 
within  its  banks.  Tsukahara  village  is  marked  by  a  hnfioe 
(over  tlic  Kari  River),  a  big  sehoolhouse,  and  a  smgle  mam 
street  (right),  where  one  will  find  a  jinriki-stand  ana  a  hnsha 
baiting-stable;  fare  by  jinriki  to  5  M.Odawara  (li  hrs.),  40-50 
sen;  hasha  in  1  hr.  15  sen  .  The  lines  of  suspended  cables  at  the 

urea  of  great  aize.  with  long  noses,  red  hair,  earringn  such  as  the  Portu^ueae 
fliUon  wore  when  they  first  came  to  Japan;  a  pillbox  «ap  siiiulw  to  Tmmm^ 

Atkins'^  favorite  heiufpoar,  and  other  un-JapanrHO  attributes.  The  iKnorant 
and  vulgar  believe  the  Tengu  to  be  foreigners  who,  unable  to  speak  the  na- 
tive language,  took  to  th«  mountain  fastnesses  —  wMther  they  often  earriod 
people.  The  fan  usually  pictured  in  tho  Tengu'.n  hand  resouihlos  tho  Gumbai- 
udkitoa;  a  fan  formerly  used  by. military  officers  in j^yin^  orders,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  eradferous  Tfrnupianmue,  or  penny* 
cross,  the  Japanese  term  for  which  also  is  gutnbai-uchitva  — abbreviated  l>y 
the  ilUterate  to  Tenguba.  To  propitiate  these  bloodthirsty  *  foreign  dovn1«i.* 
Japanese  farmers  bring  a  portion  of  their  harvest  to  the  temples  cimoxni^iy 
dedicated  to  tbem  by  the  priests. 
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left  of  the  good  pike,  which  here  stretches  through  the  valley 
of  the  Sakagaim,  carry  electrical  energy  from  Oyama  (a  station 
on  the  Tokaido  RIy.)  to  Yokohama,  and  are  part  of  the  system 
leading  thither  from  Tdnoaauxi,  above  Yumoto.  The  several 
villages  which  bead  the  highway  call  for  no  particular  mention. 
At  Odawara  the  tramway  from  Kdzu  to  Yumoto  is  rejoined. 
Yumoto  (fare,  50  sen  —  the  giiide  can  go  3d  cl.)  can  be  reached 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  Miyanoshita  1  hr.  later  if  one  does 
not  linger  by  the  wayside. 

To  Atami  vi&  KowAKiDANi,  AsHiNOTU,  Hakone  town  and 
lake,  and  the  Ten  Province  Pass.  Fares  and  distances  from 
Miyanoshita  are:  Kowakidani,  2  M.,  30  min.;  guide  (coolie), 
30  sen;  return,  45  sen;  chair  for  round  trip,  ¥2.60.  —  Ashinai/u, 
5  M.,  li  hrs.,  coolie,  55  sen;  return,  80  sen;  chair  both  ways, 
Y3.20.  —  Hakone,  7  M.,  2  hrs.,  coolie,  80  sen;  return,  ¥1.10; 
chair  both  ways,  ¥4.40;  horse,  ¥3.  —  Atami  (4  lirs.  beyond), 
18  M.;  coolie,  who  will  carry  about  100  lbs.  of  luggage,  ¥1.90; 
chair  (¥1.90  each  for  4  men),  ¥7.60;  horse,  ¥4.50.  A  small 
handbag  and  one  or  two  packages  can  be  tuckwl  in  the  space 
under  the  seat  of  the  chair.  Jinriki  (with  2  men)  practicable  to 
Hakone  only,  as  the  road  beyond  is  steepish.   By  leaving 
Miyanoshita  at  8  a.m.  one  can  (on  foot)  reach  Atami  about  2 
P.M.  and  allow  \  hr.  stop  for  luncheon.  Tiffin  from  the  hotel, 
¥1.50;  at  the  hotels  in  Hakone,  ¥1;  cheaper  at  the  tea-houses 
by  the  wayside.  Waraji  should  be  worn,  particularly  if  the 
ground  be  wet.  The  mt.  paths  will  be  found  very  slippery  in 
rainy  weather  —  when  the  views  are  obscured  and  the  trip  is 
dreary.  Travelers  bound  for  Yokohama,  etc.,  can  have  heavy 
luggage  sent  to  the  K5zu  Station  and  pick  it  up  onlthe  return  to 
that  point  from  Atami.   The  reversed  trip  from  Atami  to 
Miyanoshita  will  be  found  more  difficult  than  the  outward  one 
—  which  any  good  walker  can  make  without  fatigue.  Unless 
one  is  acauauited  with  the  region,  and  can  speak  a  little  Japan- 
ese, a  coolie  should  l>e  taken  along  to  act  as  guide  and  bearer. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  the  Miyanoshita  chair- 
porters  manifestly  work  in  connection  with  the  keepers  of 
tf*a-hou808  in  the  environs,  and  that  they  stop  at  the  latter  as 
frequently  as  possible  and  imbilxi  tea  which  the  traveler  is 
.supposed  to  pay  for  at  war-prices.  At  the  cha-ya  15  min.  be- 
yond Kouiakuiani,  the  traveler  is  expected  to  pay  for  tea  (the 
money  is  usually  demanded)  whether  he  accepts  it  or  not. 

The  path  leads  S.W.  from  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  over 
the  hills.  At  Kowakidani  (2100  ft.)  it  turns  to  the  left  and  fol- 
lows a  terrace  cut  from  the  shoulder  of  the  hills;  10  min.  bej'ond 
the  tea-house  a  zigzag  trail  leads  (right)  over  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  (jinrikis  must  follow  the  main  road  at  the  left)  and 
shortens  materially  the  walk  to  (20  min.)  Ashinoyu  (2870  ft.) 
highest  of  the  Hakone  watering-places.  The  dreary  village  — 
shut  in  by  hills,  and  on  rainy  days  (of  which  there  are  many) 
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enveloped  in  a  steamy  mist  which  adds  to  the  melancholy  — 

derives  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  {yu)  which  issue  fiom  a 

reedy  plain  {ashi)  near  by.  A  smell  of  £stid  ^gs  pervades  tJie 

place  and  advertises  the  sulf^mous  nature  of  the  waters  — 

which  run  in  yellow  streams  across  the  roadway.  Matsuzaka 

Hotel;  Kii-no-Kuni  Holely  both  small,  with  sulphur  baths; 

rates  from  ¥5  and  upward  a  day.  —  The  highroad  leads  right 

through  the  settlement  and  soon  comes  to  3  moss-grown  tomljs 

-    (left)  which  commemorate  Soga  Sukenari  and  Soga  Tokiinune, 

brothers  and  12th  cent,  military  heroes  (often  mentioned  in 

poetrv  and  romance).  The  chiseled  images  at  the  right  of  the 

road  here  are  not  worth  looking  at;  neithiv  is  the  stone  mail- 

ument  (right)  near  the  bank  of  a  wretched  pond,  erected  to  the 

memory  of  the  Minamoto  shdauriy  Mitmnaka  (912-^7).  A 

few  yards  beyond  this  (left),  slightly  higher  than  the  roadway, 

is  a  contemptible  petroglyph  in  the  form  of  a  big  /izo,  ranked 

by  an  enthusiastic  writer  among  the  'triumphs  of  the  Japanese 

chisel,'  and  just  as  loosely  attributed  to  the  overworked 

Kobo-Daishi.  The  trend  of  the  path  now  is  downward  between 

volcanic  hills;  Hakone  Lake  soon  comes  into  view,  then  Moto 

Hakone,  on  the  lake  shore. 

Hakone  Lake  (2378  ft.)  known  also  as  Aahi^ko,  a  clear  sheet  of  water  3| 
M.long,  ^  M.  wide,  and  about  150ft.  deep,  is  circled  by  half-bare  volcanic 
mts.  of  which  the  tallest  is  Koma-ga-take  (Pony  Peak,  4452  ft.)  at  the  E. 
The  lake  is  near  the  border  line  of  Suruga  Province,  and  is  drained  chiefly  by 
the  Hauagawa,  which  flovn  out  of  its  N.  end,  uid  after  a  roundabout  ootinie 
goes  through  Miyanoshita  and  falls  into  Odnwara  Bay.  The  distance  alorifc 
the  E.  shore  to  Umijirit  the  hamlet  at  the  topmost  point,  is  5  M.;  thence  to 
Nagao-tdge  about  3  M. 

Following  the  road  which  skirts  the  lake  we  soon  pass  (right) 
the  pretentious  Imperial  Summer  Villat  within  a  tooed  and 

guarded  preserve  (no  admittance)  on  a  promontory  overlook- 
mg  the  lake.  The  Matsuzaka  Hotel  hereabout  is  semi-foreign; 

rates  from  ¥5  and  upward  a  day.  The  broad  avenue  is  now 
shaded  by  flanking  files  of  maj^nificent  and  lofty  cryptomerias, 
aft(^r  the  style  of  those  at  Nikko.  Fuji  is  seen  at  the  far  right, 
rising  over  the  saddle  formed  by  the  Nagao-tdge.  Hakone 
Village,  a  down-at-the-hoel,  old-fiishioned  place,  on  the  S.E. 
side  of  the  lake,  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  —  unless  one 
is  seeking  absolute  quiet.  The  Hakone  Hotel  (Hafu-ya),  rates 
from  ¥5  and  upwardi  and  several  lonely  inns  stand  on  the 
bcaehy  waiting  for  the  few  travelers  who  come  this  way  only 
in  summer.  It  is  an  easy  !J  hrs.  walk  hither  from  Miyanoshita^ 
and  4  hence  to  Atamu  ? 

During  the  Tokugawa  epoch  the  now  decayed  and  decadent  Hakone  waa 
an  important  station  on  the  old  Tdkaidd  between  the  new  capital  of  Yedo 
and  tne  okl  one  of  KyAto.  T&yatomi  ftidfpothi  marched  past  liere  iii  IMO 
when  he  aHsailcd  the  Odawara  Fl^jo  in  their  castpllatod  fortress,  and  in  lattr 
times  many  a  glittering  daimyo  train  stopoed  here  to  hold  hiidi  revel  in  the 
tea-houses  overlooking  the  storied  lake.  At  that  period  the  old  Hakone  no 
aekisho,  or  'bHrricr,'  o:^tabli9hed  for  tho  i=^urvoillanro  of  travelers,  stood  at 
the  paia  Juat  west  oC  the  village,  to  the  terror  of  maleiactors  and  the  iinnaii 
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MM  of  poBliMl  mdeontenta  mad  nfapaM.  H«n  wm  loe>>ed  the  Ktean,  «t 
nia.  tfM  importaiii  border  post,  whieh  had  to  lie  pewad  on  entering  tlw 
KmmiS  region,  or  uaed  in  going  in  the  other  direction  toward  the  Kttwantet. 

The  old  highroad  has  now  lost  its  mediieval  and  military  character,  and  for 
tho  tetter  purpoae  has  been  supplanted  by  the  new  gov't  road  Vhich  leads 
tlmMigh  the  gorge  of  the  Havaoawa  and  over  the  Naga»4i89.  The  htlhitiit 
peak  of  the  Hakone  Mts.  is  Ramir^ma,  4700  ft. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  village  the  road  turns  sharply  up  at 

the  left,  away  from  the  lake;  henceforward  jinrikis  are  imprac- 
ticable, owing  to  the  Rteopne^  of  the  paths.  A  stiff  20  min. 
climb  brings  one  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  whence  there  are 
fine  views  in  retronpect.  From  the  summit  of  the  bi^  rounded 
Knrakake-ynnui  (33(X)  ft.),  about  \  hr.  at  the  left,  \news  finer 
even  than  those  from  the  Ten  Province  Pass,  6  M.  beyond,  are 
obtainable.  Untfl  that  point  is  reached  the  trail  asoenci.s  and 
descends  gently  over  a  vast  upland  plain  or  wide  ridge  with 
views  so  far-reaching  ^nd  grand  that  one  feels  as  if  one  were 
waUdug  over  the  roof  of  tM  world;  it  is  a  vast,  silent  world, 
whore  only  an  occasional  grass-cutter  is  seen,  and  from  which 
one  looks  down  into  stupendous  valleys  equally  silent  and 
unpeopled.  A  cold  wind  dIowb  steadily  across  the  top,  bring- 
ing coolness  in  summer  and  a  searching  chill  in  winter.  Fuji 
is  the  dominating  fisure  in  the  seemingly  limitless  landscape. 
Erelong  a  solita^,  blasted  old  cryptomeria,  the  /ppon  Suf/i, 
is  sighted,  with  a  stone  idol  at  its  DOse;  and  from  it  the  sea  is 
visible  at  the  far  left. 

A  huge  stone  marks  the  Tbn  Paovincb  Pass  or  Jik'hokui46ge, 
(3200  ft.)which  instead  of  being  a  pass  between  mts.  is  merely  a 
big  rounded  hilltop,  whence  the  mts. (provided  the  day  be  crystal 
clear)  of  10  provinces  {Suruga,  Sagami,  Izu,  Tulomi,  Kai,  Auhi, 
Kitmit^i  Shimosaf  Musashi,  and  Kdlsuh  )  may  bo  seen.  Fuji- 
mn  is  again  the  dominating  feature.  Most  beautiful  of  all  is 
the  province  of  Neptune,  which  stretches  far  below  to  a  hori- 
lon  as  distant  as  that  of  optimistic  youth.  Atami  is  hidden  by 
a  bend  in  the  ridge.  Proceeding  across  the  mt.  tops  we  soon 
enter  a  region  where  the  vegetation  shows  the  effect  of  a  S. 
exposure;  here  the  bell-like  flowm<tf  Campanula  iapontca,  wild 
violets,  and  a  half-score  flowery  forms  bloom  unappreciated 
and  unseen.  A  short  descent  brings  one  to  a  small  terrace 
(left)  on  which  a  decayed  temple  and  a  tea-house  stand ;  hence 
the  slope  dowTiward  is  sharp  and  the  path  winding;  at  times  it 
loses  its  identity  and  degenerates  into  a  V-shaped  gully  very 
slippery  in  wet  weatho'.  The  camper  tree  at  toe  right  of  the 
^th  in  the  upper  outskirts  of  Atami  is  uncommonly  large. 
The  way  is  now  down  through  the  main  st.  of  the  town,  past  the 
geyser  (right)  to  a  terrace  at  the  left,  overiookinK  the  sea, 
wmBtBf  in  a  pretty  jjarden,  Stands  the  Atami  Hotel,  with  stuffy 
moms,  poor  food,  and  rates  from  ¥6  and  upward  per  day. 
The  upper  rooms  are  more  expensive  than  those  on  the  ground 
floor.  All  Are  two  or  three  times  as  dear  as  those  of  the  native 
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hotel  in  the  same  yard  and  under  the  same  management.  To 
prevent  discussion  at  the  last  moment  the  traveler  had  better 
come  to  a  dear  understanding  with  the  proprietor  before  eiH 
flnging  rooms.  There  are  several  native  inns,  chief  amcog 
mem  the  TakoMgoya  Hotel;  ¥3  imd  upward. 

Atami  nestles  cosily  in  a  little  V-shaped  valley  which  reaches 
back  into  the  hills  from  the  sea  and  Sagmni  Bay,  on  the  E. 
edge  of  the  Izu  Peninsula,  in  Izu  Province.  It  is  embowered 
in  orange  groves,  camphor  trees,  and  many  flowers,  which 
like  the  warm  exposure  and  bloom  riotously.  The  low  wooded 
island  offshore  is  Hatsiishima;  Oshima  is  visible  (at  the  S.E.) 
on  a  clear  day,  and  sometimes  at  night  the  heavens  reflect 
the  fires  of  its  act[ve  volcano.  The  chief  sight  of  Atami  is  the 
failin|;  Geyser  (Qyuy  or  'big  hot  water'),  the  largest  of  its 
kind  m  Japan.  It  has  existed  for  centuries,  but  was  imknown 
to  foreigners  until  Sir  Rutherford  Alcoeky  Great  Britain's 
first  Minister  to  the  Mikado's  Court,  visited  Atami  (com- 
memorative monument)  in  Sept.,  1860.  Dr.  ReiUy  writing 
in  1884,  mentions  the  geyser  as  breaking  forth  at  regular  in- 
tervals six  times  in  24  hrs.,  on  each  occasion  for  IJ  hrs.  and 
rising  to  a  height  of  3-9  ft.  The  sinking  of  many  wells  (now 
prohibited)  to  the  underlying  volcanic  vein,  and  the  tapping 
(for  baths  and  other  purposes)  of  the  hot  stream,  hiis  so  weak- 
ened the  geyser  that  now  it  spouts  but  once  every  9-10  hrs., 
first  a  quantity  of  steam  acoompamed  by  a  sound  of  furious 
bdHnp,  lasting  sometimes  for  }  nr.,  then  a  gush  of  hot  water. 
This  IS  repeated  4  or  5  times  in  an  hr.,  weak  at  first,  fheai 
stronger.  At  this  time  steam  issues  from  many  crevices  id 
the  rocks  throughout  the  town;  from  the  steam-pipes  over 
which  some  of  the  people  boil  their  food;  from  between  the 
cobbles  in  the  sts.;  and  from  the  various  bath-houses  directly 
connected  with  the  underground  stream.  The  etTect  is  weird, 
and  on  a  wot  day  when  the  vapor  hangs  low,  is  decidedly  sug- 
gestive of  a  region  warmer  and  less  satisfying  than  Japan. 
A  thermometer  in  the  adjoining  bath-house  in^cates  the  ap» 
proach  of  the  eruption,  which  sounds  like  the  blowing^-off  of 
a  big  locomotive  or  an  ocean  liner.  Instead  of  rising  verti* 
cally  the  steam-saturated  water  now  jerks  out  horisontally 
throu^  A  jagged  hole  in  the  rocks  flush  with  the  ground  and 
impinges  on  a  stone  wall  5  ft.  thick,  about  6  ft.  from  the  aper* 
ture;  an  iron  railing  separates  it  (no  fees)  from  the  main  Bt. 
The  house  behind  it  is  much  frequented  by  tuberculous  na- 
tives, who  inhale  the  hot  vapors  believing  that  they  have 
curative  powers.  The  Japanese  believe  that  the  ejected  mat- 
ter comes,  not  from  the  ground  inunediately  beneath  Atami, 
but  from  the  lofty  mt.  bdiind  it. 

According  to  liunsen,  those  hydrothemial  manifestations  are  caused  by 
eiploaive  Mtion,  due  to  the  heating  of  ibm  water,  under  pressure,  in  the  Iow«r 
part  of  the  0Qyier>Uibo.  BuiMen's  theory  mMs  on  the  fteoeptedprinaiplotlMii 
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the  boiling  point  of  water  increases  with  preesure  and  that  the  boiling  point 
at  tho  bottom  of  a  long  tube  is  considerably  higher  than  at  the  top.  When 
beat  ifl  applied  and  maintained  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  tube,  the  heated 
water  aoquirea  after  a  time  claatic  force  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  water;  and  the  relief  from  compression  during  the 
ascent  is  so  great  that  steam  is  generated  rapidly,  and  to  such  an  amount 
that  it  ejects  violently  from  tho  tube  much  of  the  water  it  contains.  The 
Atami  geyser  is  a  pygmy  compared  to  those  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  it  is 
interesting  in  a  way  than  the  constantly  boiling  springs  of  Beppu  or 
Noboribetsu.  The  geyser  water  contains  sodiimi,  magnesia,  calcium,  iron, 
and  allied  substances.  The  natives  believe  it  cures  almost  everything. 

A  local  specialty  is  the  gampishi,  a  thin  but  tough  paper 
made  of  the  fiber  of  Edgeworthia  papyrifcra  (Japanese  mitsu- 
mata).  From  it,  and  from  silk  of  the  wild  silkworm,  is  made 
the  gampi-ori,  a  washable  fabric  resembling  coarse  pongee 
which  is  converted  into  cushion-covers  (40-50  sen  each)  and 
many  articles  of  similar  use.  The  many  turned-wood  articles 
for  sale  in  the  shops  are  made  in  local  workshops.  A  favorite 
sweetmeat  (ame)  is  made  of  limes  and  oranges.  The  most 
important  of  the  local  industries  is  fishing.  At  times  large 
schools  of  various  deep-sea  fish  enter  the  bay  and  throw  the 
town  into  great  excitement.  Lookouts  itonii)  are  stationed 
on  the  highest  promontories,  and  when  a  school  appears  in 
the  bay  the  fishermen  are  apprised  by  means  of  a  primitive 
conch  megaphone  Qiofra-no-kai))  the  huge  nets  employed  re- 
quire a  dozen  men  to  manipulate  them.  Sometimes  a  hundred 
men  in  a  score  of  boats  reap  a  valuable  piscine  harvest, 
10,000  or  more  plump  huri  (amber-fish)  being  taken  in  one 
forenoon.  There  are  a  number  of  pretty  walks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Atami.  Motorists  often  come  down  from  Yoko- 
hama for  the  sea  views. 

From  Atami  to  Odawara  (thence  to  Kozu  and  Yokohama). 
A  light  rly.  makes  the  20  M.  run  along  the  picturesque  coast 
in  about  2\  hrs.  (fare,  ¥1.29,  2d  cl.  —  no  1st  cl.).  A  heavier 
rly.  line  is  under  contemplation.  The  Atami  jinriki-men 
demand  15  sen  for  the  5  min.  run  (i  M.)  from  the  hotel  to  the 
station.  The  stuffy  little  cars  are  mediaeval  in  design  and 
comfort,  but  the  views  from  them  over  Sagami  Bay  are  lovely. 
Conspicuous  among  the  nondescript  little  stations  is  Enoura, 
with  a  charming  little  bay  and  boach  —  the  delight  of  artistic 
Japanese.  Oranges  and  many  flowers  flourish  on  the  hill- 
glopcs.  The  terminal  station  is  near  that  of  the  tramway 
between  Kozu  and  Yumoto  (Miyanoshita).  The  district 
hence  to  Kozu  and  Yokohama  is  included  in  Rte.  24. 

6.  From  Yokohama  vit  Tokyo  to  Karuizawa,  Nagano, 
Naoetsu,  and  Niigata  (Sado  Island). 

Shiii-«tBU  Line  of  the  Imperial  Government  Railways. 

To  Karuizawa,  105  M.;  several  trains  doily  in  about  5  hrs.  (consult  the 
rly.  time-card).  Fare.  ¥3.85.  let  cl,;  ¥2.31,  2d  ol.  To  Niigala,  284  M.  in 
about  16  hrs.  Fare,  ¥7.90,  Ist  cl.;  ¥4.74,  2d  cl.  Certain  of  the  trains  are 
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compascd  of  2d  and  3d  cl.  care  only.  Good  hento  (p.  Ixxxiv)  is  sold  at  most 
of  the  large  statioca,  along  with  hot  milk  and  the  speoialtiea  for  which  aocne 
9&  the^towns  are  known.  The  water  at  the  waah-etamb  on  theataticm  idai^^ 
forma  la  Dot  to  be  drunk.  Tlio  .scenery  in  the  inountainouB  districts  is  magm- 
fioent  and  is  similar  to  that  on  the  Central  line.  Kte.  25.  The  rl^.  traverses 
the  provinces  of  Salami,  Musaahi,  Shimfiaa,  ana  KOtmike,  and  after  oroasing 
the  wild  and  splendiid  upland  proving  of  Shinano,  nin.s  along  the  coast « 
the  Japan  Sea  through  the  rich,  remote,  and  nigged  Echigo  (called  the  pro- 
vince of  Snow)  with  its  little  known  and  little  traveled  routes.  On  the  Kami' 
zawa  highlands  the  rly.  skirts  tho  base  of  Amma-yama.  Japan's  most  active 
and  vicious  volcano,  and  affords  inspiring  views  of  its  smoking  cone.  Travel- 
ers bent  on  sight-seeing  can  board  a  ship  at  Nxigata  for  Yezo  at  the  N.,  or  for 
any  of  the  Japan  Sea  ports  at  the  S.W.  Sodo  Island  is  but  a  brief  sail  from 
Niigata,  whence  one  may  also  cross  to  Koriyama  on  the  Main  Line  to  Aomori 
(Rte.  18),!  and  either  proceed  N.  from  there  or  return  S.  over  a  different 
route.  At  Naoetsu  connections  can  be  made  with  the  W.  Ck>ast  Boute  to 
Kyoto  and  points  thereabout;  and  at  Shinonni  with  trains  over  the  magnifi- 
cently scenic  Central  Line  to  Nagoya.  The  entire  region  is  interrating  and  is 
yet  unspoiled  by  too  much  progress.  At  a  point  between  KaruizauHi  and 
Miyoda  stations  a  mountain  pass  3234  ft.  is  crossed,  the  2d  highest  point 
reached  by  a  Japanese  rly.  The  26  tunnels  of  the  Usui  Pans  are  known 
tliTouphout  Japan  for  their  picturesqueness.  For  the  comfort  of  U»vg|iMB 
olectnc  engines  are  now  attached  to  the  train  at  Tunnel  No.  1  wbeiloe  tbogr 
haul  the  cars  over  the  pass,  without  smoke  or  dust. 

The  rly.  from  Yokoh.\ma  to  Tokyo  is  described  at  p.  107. 
Thence  to  Takasaki  trains  run  over  the  Takasaki  section  of 
the  North-Eastern  Line  (of  the  Imperial  Gov't  Rlts.) 
through  a  level  country  delimned  at  the  S.  by  Fuji-san  and 
the  lofty  mts.  of  Kai  Province;  and  at  the  N.  by  the  fine 
Nikk5  Ran^e.  16  M.  Omiya  Jet.  Is  the  station  where  travelerB 
bound  to  Nikko  and  the  N.  change  cars;  there  is  a  refreshment 
room  on  the  platform  where  hento,  sandwiches,  hot  milk,  and 
pots  of  tea  are  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  33  M.  Fukiage  is  the 
starting-point  for  (3 J  M.;  jinriki,  70  sen,  round  trip)  Yoshimi- 
murn,  which  has  some  curious  artificial  caves,  cut  out  of  the 
friable  sandstone  of  a  hill-slope  and  thought  by  some  to  have 
served  as  the  homes  of  an  ancient  people  known  to  the  Jap- 
anese aa  TmMifumOf  or  'earth-epiders.'  Thm  are  about 
200  of  these  ill-smdling  holes,  cruder  even  than  the  clifiP- 
dwellings  of  the  S.W.  of  the  United  States.  From  48  M.  Kuma-- 
Qaffa,  twins  of  the  Jobu  Rly.  Ck>.'8  line  branch  off  to  the  left 
and  run  S.  to  14  M.  Hakure.  A  considerable  trade  in  silk  is 
carried  on  at  Kumnqnya,  where  there  are  several  factories. 
Noticeable  features  of  the  region  are  the  tref-hedges,  15-20  ft. 
high,  which  surround  many  of  the  houses.  Good  views  of  the 
mts.  at  the  right.  The  clean-looking  country  with  its  thick 
groves  of  slim  pine  trees,  recalls  certain  parts  of  New  England. 
44  M.  Fuha^  has  a  number  of  dlk-  and  ootton-mills.  The 
observant  traveler  will  note  that  the  tile-  and  pottery-kiIxi8 
here  and  farther  along  the  rly.  are  always  built  <m  the  dope 
of  a  hillock,  a  nest  of  6  or  more  ovens  being  strung  slantwise 
under  a  single  sloping  roof  in  order  to  economize  heat  and 
produce  a  oraft.  On  a  clear  day  Asama-yama  may  be  seen 
smoking  furiously  on  the  horizon  (right).  The  mt.  range  far* 
ther  to  the  right  is  that  of  Haruna. 
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62  M.  Takasaki  (406  ft.;  pop.  40,000)  in  Gumma  Prefec- 
ture, Kotsuke  Province,  contains  a  numl>er  of  silk-mills  and 
a  big  bakery  that  supplies  the  surrounding  country  with  loaf 
bread.  Inn:  Takasaki-kwan,  opposite  the  station;  ¥2  and 
upward. 

The  short  rly.  (Ryfimfl  Line)  which  runB  hence  (E.)  to  57  M.  Oyama  (fare, 
¥2.33.  iBt  cl.;  ¥1.40.  2d  cl.;  frequent  trains),  a  jet.  on  the  N.E.  Line  (Rto. 
17).  forn»8  the  shortest  route  to  Nikkd,  etc.,  for  travelers  approaching 
Takaaaki  from  the  W.  Most  of  the  wayside  towns  are  unimportant.  7  M. 
Madxuhi  (Inn:  Shiroiua,  ¥2;  Togokan  Hotel,  ¥4),  with  40,000  inhabs.,  io  the 
capital  of  Kotsuke  Province  and  Gumma  Prefecture,  and  is  one  of  the  moflt 
important  ailk-inarketa  in  the  country.  The  Kiryu  Fabric  School  is  of  inter- 
e«t  to  thoee  concerned  with  eericulture.  A  tramway  runs  from  a  point  near 
the  station  to  (10  M.)  Shibukaiva,  where  connections  are  mode  with  the  line 
ascendinR  to  Ikao  (p.  87).  The  rly.  which  goes  toward  the  S.W.  runa  to  21  M. 
ShimonUa,  with  an  iron  mine. 

From  Takasak-i  the  rly.  climbs  at  once  into  the  hills,  crossing 
first  the  Karasu-gawa,  then  the  Shijtio  Usui-gawa,  both  of 
which  have  necessitated  costly  riparian  work  to  confine 
them  to  their  rocky  beds.  The  narrow  valley  here  is  pictur- 
esque, and  the  houses  have  their  roofs  held  down  by  a  multi- 
pUcity  of  stones.  The  ventilating  holes  under  the  ridge-poles 
indicate  that  the  peaked  lofts  are  breetling-places  for  silk- 
worms. Pollarded  mulberry  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  the 
worms  live  on,  are  conspicuous  features  in  the  landscape.  73 
M.  Isobe,  a  poor  town,  has  mineral  springs  which  attract  the 
ailing.  The  bizarre  mt.  peaks  visible  on  the  S.  (left)  skyline 
constitute  a  part  of  Mydgi-san,  the  starting-point  for  which 
is  usually  77  M.  Matsuida  (Inn:  Hiahiya,  ¥2),  a  station  near 
the  Kami  Usui  River. 

The  group  of  iagRed,  spire-like  peaks  are  known  collectively  as  MySfl^-san, 
and  were  perhaps  nainod  for  a  celebrated  abbot  of  the  Hxei-znn  MonaMery 
(Kyfito),  who  came  hither  in  the  lOtli  cent,  and  was  deified  under  the  title  of 
Myogi  Dai  Gongen.  Indi\'iduBlly  they  are  called  Hnkuun  ('  White  Clouds  '), 
Kindo  ('Golden  Cave'),  and  Kinkei  ('Golden  Pheasants').  OriiaDaily 
the  ribfl  of  an  ancient  volcano,  they  have  been  corroded  by  time  and  the  elo- 
tnenta  into  curious  shapes,  now  covered  to  their  highest  point  (about  3800 
ft.)  with  green  vegetation.  On  the  side  of  the  first-named,  a  short  walk  up 
from  the  village  nestling  on  its  Sank  (2)  M.  from  Matsuida;  Jinriki,  75  sen 
the  round  trip),  embowered  in  a  grove  of  noble  cr>-ptomcrias,  is  a  Shinld 
ihrine  dedicated  to  Yamato  takeru  nomikoto  (see  p.  68) ,  3d  son  of  the  Em- 
pfTor  Keikd.  The  natural  stone  arches  accessible  by  means  of  iron  cables, 
the  picturesque  enviroiu;  and  the  fine  auttunnal  tints  attract  many  "Tdkyd 
people. 

From  Matsuida  the  rly.  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
and  approaches  a  highly  .interesting  portion  of  the  line.  The 
flanking  highway  is  practicable  for  motor-cars.  Many  of  the 
bridges  have  brick  instead  of  granite  abutments.  Beyond  80 
M.  rokogaim  (1364  ft.)  the  lino  begins  its  stiff  climb  over  the 
UsinMoge,  a  difficult  stretch  of  road  but  7  M.  long,  but  which 
required  2  yrs.  to  complete.  The  work  necessitated  engineer- 
ing skill  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  rocky  mt«.  had  to  be  cut  away, 
ravines  filled  up,  steep  gradients  introduced  on  reverse  curves, 
and  26  brick-Uned  tunnels  with  an  aggregate  length  of  14,644 
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ft.  cut  upward  through  the  pass.  The  riskiest  of  the  18  bridges 
(which  have  an  aggregate  length  of  1471  ft.)  spans  the  Usui- 
gawa  between  the  5th  and  6th  tunnels;  it  has  4  spans  of  60 
ft.  each,  and  is  supported  on  brick  arches  (2,200,000  bricks) 
that  rise  110  ft.  above  the  river-bed.  Until  quite  recently  the 
Abt  system  (cog-wheels  working  in  grooved  rails)  was  em- 
ployed, but  electric  traction  engines  (German;  3d  rail  system; 
direct  current)  have  been  introduced.  The  power-house  on  this 
side  of  the  paas  stands  on  a  low  terrace  near  the  river  e<lge, 
above  the  Yokogawa  Station;  an  auxiliary  station  stands  just 
beyond  the  pas^s,  near  the  Yagasaki  Block  Station.  The  fleeting 
glimpses  that  one  gets  of  the  raging  river  as  it  tears  through 
the  gorge  far  below  are  fine.  In  some  places  the  gradient  is  1 
in  15;  No.  6  is  the  longest  (1791  ft.)  of  the  tunnels.  No.  26 
is  1419  ft.  long. 

On  emerging  from  the  Usui  tunnels  the  train  passes  out 
of  Kotsukc  Province,  and  over  the  threshold  from  the  low- 
lands of  the  Kwanto  to  the  highlands  of  Shinano;  from  the 
mild  and  fertile  region  in  which  the  Tokugaim  shoguna  ac- 
quired their  strength  and  built  the  Empire,  to  the  rough,  cold, 
mountainous  interior,  so  little  known  to  foreigners,  yet  so 
worthy  of  being  known.  Japanese  familiar  with  the  history  of 
their  country  associate  the  Usui  Pass  with  Yamato  Dake 
('warrior  prince')  or  Yamatotakeru  no  mikoto,  a  famous  hero 
and  military  genius  of  the  olden  times  (a.d  81-113).  At  the 
age  of  16  he  was  ordered  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  KyOshu, 
which  he  did  by  disguising  himself  as  a  woman  and  entering 
the  apartment  of  the  chief  of  the  rebels  and  slaying  him.  Hjs 
several  campaigns  led  him  as  far  N.  as  Mutsu  Province,  where 
he  repeatedly  fought  the  Ainu.  He  died  at  32,  but  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Kwanto,  that 
vast  region  E,  of  the  Hakone  Pass;  between  TokyS  and 
NikkO;  and  between  Usui4dge  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
district  is  often  referred  to  as  Adzumi-kuni  ('Country  of 
my  wife'),  a  designation  referring  to  the  lament  of  Yamato 
Dake  over  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife  Tachibana-himc,  who, 
on  the  passage  across  Yedo  Bay,  flung  herself  overboard  in 
order  to  mollify  Kompira  (Neptune)  and  to  secure  for  her 
husband  a  prosperous  landing  on  the  Kazusa-Awa  Penin- 
sula. —  For  a  continuation  of  the  journey  beyond  Karuizatva 
see  p.  76. 

87  M.  (from  Tokyo)  Karuizawa  (3180  ft.),  a  small,  scat- 
tered town  (see  the  map  opposite  p.  87)  just  over  the 
border  in  Shinano  Province  (Nagano  Prefecture),  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Japanese  hill-stations,  is  noted  for  its 
fine,  cool,  healthful  air;  its  many  wild  flowers,  splendid  views, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  ever-grouchy  Asamoryama,  Japan's 
busiest  volcano.  It  is  the  favorite  summer  meeting-place 
for  Protestant  missionaries,  who  between  July  and  Sept.  fore- 
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gather  here  in  considerable  numbers  to  recuperate,  discuss 
church  and  mission  matters,  and  enjoy  the  splendid  walks 
which  the  anvizoDS  a£FonL  The  air  of  the  plain  on  which 
iiCaftMMioastaiids  Isaddightful  tonie  to  the  residents  of  the 
heat-smitten  coast;  and  about  July  15,  soon  after  schools  close 
for  the  summer  vacation,  and  holidays  are  in  order,  the  place 
begins  to  fill  and  the  hotels  to  be  crowded.  The  flowering 
season  is  about  30  days  later  than  that  of  Tokyo,  and  the 
azaleas,  the  wistaria,  and  other  flowers  which  bloom  in  TokyS 
and  Yokohama  in  early  May  do  not  appear  on  the  highlands 
here  until  early  June.  To  many  this  is  by  far  the  loveliest 
season  —  and  the  most  satisfactory.  The  hotels  are  then 
practicallv  empty,  winter  rates  (lower  than  in  summer)  prevail, 
and  the  mdividual  receives  more  attention  than  is  possible 
during  the  busy  times.  The  display  of  asaleas,  when  vast 
reaches  of  the  hillsides  are  practically  coTered  with  the  pink 
blooms,  is  unexcelled  in  any  part  of  Japan.  No  less  beautiful 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  wild  wistaria  decorates  the  ravines 
and  hangs  in  exquisite  festoons  from  the  trees.  The  draw- 
backs are  the  frequent  rains,  the  dense  fogs  which  prevail  in 
spring,  the  mosquitos  (the  hotels  furnish  nets),  and  the  sand- 
flies (bnyu,  or  biUo)  whose  bite  is  as  irritating  as  that  of  the 
mosquito.  The  summer  nights  are  cool;  the  winter  climate  is 
cold,  with  frequent  deep  snows.  Most  of  the  flimsy,  primitive 
cottages  built  of  logs  with  the  bark  on,  and  owned  by  foreigii- 
en,  are  closed  in  winter,  as  the  occupants  usually  take  their 
leave  in  Sept.  The  native  town  is  a  poor  place  without 
physical  attractions  other  than  its  mountainous  setting.  The 
summer  floods  of  1910  did  considerable  damage  in  and 
around  the  place.  The  local  specialty,  or  tokubetsu,  is 
Asama-budd,  a  . good  jam  made  from  grapes  grown  in  the 
vicinity. 

Arrival.  The  small  group  of  native  houses  clustering  about  the  rly.  station 
is  called  Shin  (new)  Karuizawa;  the  town  proper,  Kyu  (old)  Karuizawat  is 
about  1  M.  to  the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  Except  in  the  summer  Wbtr 
son  jinrikis  and  luggage-porters  are  scarce,  as  the  men  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed; travelers  should  therefore  write  in  advance  to  the  hotel  manager  and 
a»k  to  be  met.  Jinnki  to  the  town  (an  easy  15  min.  walk>,  20  nen.  To  Ite 
Mikasa  Hotel  min.  walk).  2')  sen.  A  nteamer-trunk  or  several  8uit-ca.%8 
can  be  loaded  into  a  jinriki  at  the  regular  fare.  If  there  are  several  trunks, 
(tire  the  checks  to  the  hotel  manager  and  ask  liiili  to  have  them  brought  up 
on  a  cart  (50  sen  is  enough).  To  reach  the  town  on  foot  turn  left  from  the 
station,  walk  a  few  hundred  yards  down  the  main  street,  then  turn  up  right 
and  follow  the. long  road.  The  stone  tablet  in  the  station-yard  commemorates 
the  completion  of  the  Usui-tdue  tunnelR.  and  the  advent  of  the  rly. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxix).  The  Mampei  and  the  Karuitawa  Hotels  are  in  the 
town;  the  Biikaaa  //ofe/  stands  at  the  head  of  a  ravine,  10  min.  walk  beyond, 
at  the  left.  All  in  foreign  style,  with  plain  but  wholo.'^ome  food.  English 
m>oken.  Rates  from  ¥5-G  for  one  person,  and  ¥8-10  for  two  in  a  room. 
(EqieoUil  Mtas  for  a  long  stay;  reductions  in  the  off  seasmi.  The  Banshokm, 
an  inn  (comp.  p.  xxxiv)  in  the  native  st.\  le,  is  nearly  opposite  the  Karuizawa 
JJot^ ;  ¥3  to  ¥3.50  a  day  (Japanese  food) .  Certain  of  the  private  houses  tiUce 
ia  boarders  at  special  rates  made  known  on  appUcatioB.  Laundry  in  the 
hdHi»  at  »a  pw  100  pitoM,  Irmptctiv  d  itoa.  Aakf«ravDom  wiwagocMA 
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view,  and  preferably  one  with  a  balMiqr.  Baths  free.  The  well-water  ahould 

be  boiled  before  it  ia  drunk. 

The  local  Shops  are  uninterestinK  and  are  usually  devoid  of  supplies 
quired  by  foreignera.   I'he  Ytirnato,  one  of  the  moat  popular  of  the  Yokohama 
shops  (see  p.  6),  usually  opens  its  Karuizaioa  branch  Aug.  1,  and  aims  to 
supply  travelers  with  what  thajr  need. 

Christian  Church  Services  are  held  on  Suadays  ia  one  (rf  the  looil 
cottages;  notices  are  posted  in  the  hotel  lobby. 

Walks  and  Excursions  in  the  neighborhood  are  numerous, 
and  many  miles  of  foot  paths  lead  up  and  around  the  mt.  sides. 
While  weeks  can  be  spent  exploring  thorn  the  traveler  will 
soon  note  that  a  certain  sameness  characterizes  most  of  the 
views.  None  of  the  trips  offer  the  diversity  of  sensation  (nor 
the  danger)  experienced  on  the  climb  to  the  top  of  Asarmi- 
yama,  nor  the  varied  charm  of  the  walk  to  Kose  and  return 
along  the  rid^e  to  Hanar&-i/ama,  The  lover  of  beautiful  land* 
scapes  rich  with  foliage  and  wild  flowers  will  want  to  repeal 
this  walk  again  and  aga£a>  as  the  pleasure  of  studying  the  un* 
trustworthy  Asama  from  a  safe  distance  grows  on  one.  Hie 
varied  plant  life  is  a  sustained  delight.  Many  of  the  minor 
walks  described  in  the  local  guidebook  are  for  those  who  linger 
at  Karuizawa  and  find  time  hanging  heavily.  Horses  and 
guides  can  be  had  upon  application  to  the  hotel  manager  at 
the  following  prices:  Riding-  or  pack-horse  by  the  hr.  35  sen, 
for  the  day,  ¥2.50;  i  day,  ¥1.25;  to  Asama-yanuiy  ¥2.50; 
to  the  Lava  Stream,  ¥2.50;  to  Kusatsu,  ¥4  (pack-horse,  ¥3); 
groom  (6e/<$,  or  eoolie)  per  hr.,  15  mii.  Guide  up  Awma^ 
¥1.70.  Jinriki  (with  2  men)  to  Kusatsu,  ¥6;  kago  to  Uie 
same  place^  ¥9.  The  lads  who  loiter  about  the  hotels  make 
just  as  good  guides  as  older  heads,  and  are  cheaper  (50  sen 
for  the  day  is  ample).  The  country  people  are  amiable,  poiite^ 
and  helpful. 

To  Kose  Hot  Spring  (IJ  M.).  A  good  walker  familiar  with 
the  road  can  do  the  outward  trip  in  f  hr.,  but  it  will  be  pleas- 
anter  if  a  leisurely  morning  can  be  devoted  to  it  and  the  return 
made  over  the  route  indicated  below.  The  road  leads  (left) 
behind  the  Karuizawa  HoUly  bears  right,  and  passes  up  the 
rocky  river-bed  beside  the  Mikasa  Hold,  In  June  a  host  of 
odorless  azaleas  flame  amid  the  green  grass  and  young  pines 
of  tiMS  hillsides  and  idealize  the  beEtutifiu  landscape.  A  quaint 
bell  in  a  belfry  stands  on  the  hill  opposite  the  Mikasa,  in  the 
yard  of  which  are  some  fine  double  cherry  blooms.  The  clear, 
cool,  gaiTulous  little  brook  that  whimpers  down  through  the 
gorgeliere  is  deceptive,  for  when  the  spring  rains  give  it  size 
and  power  it  is  apt  to  tear  giant  trees  out  of  the  hills  and  dash 
them  helter-skelter  over  the  lowlands.  The  views  from  the 
road  as  it  zigzags  up  the  pass  are  beguiling.  Hereabout  the 
beautiful  wild  purple  wistaria  grows  in  riotous  profusion, 
along  with  fragrant  honeysuckle  and  a  host  of  other  wild 
flowen.  At  the  crest  of  the  hill  one  foUowa  the  road  Iswfing 
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to  the  left,  In  a  line  with  Asama-yama.  Many  hills  and  ridRca 
stretch  away  in  crumpled  folds  at  the  right,  while  numerous 
big  ferns  and  a  species  of  lily  with  edible  bulbs  deck  the  slopes 
at  the  left.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  pine  grove  (right)  a 
myriad  dainty,  fragrant,  lilies-of-the- valley  grow  vd\d;  the 
deep  woods  are  flecked  here  and  there  with  flowering  trees, 
and  from  their  cool  depths  comes  the  incessant,  flute-like  call 
of  the  cuckoo.  When  the  wind  is  in  the  right  direction  one 
begins  soon  to  note  a  sullen,  reverberating  roar  like  that  made 
by  a  heavy  rly.  train  crossing  a  bridge;  but  which  emanates 
from  the  restless  Asama-yama,  and  grows  momentarily  louder 
as  one  descends  the  slope  toward  the  base  of  the  unruly  mon- 
ster. The  path  leads  down  a  gentle  declivity  under  overhang- 
ing foliage,  alongside  a  veritable  wild  garden  of  Solomon's- 
seal,  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  violeta,  buttercups,  purple  asters, 
azaleas,  and  a  charming,  snow-white  flower  produced  by  a 
species  of  wild  pear  (konashi).  At  the  foot  of  the  dejscent, 
instead  of  crossing  the  stream  one  turns  up  right  to  the  small 
cluster  of  houses  bordering  a  warm  brook  —  the  remains  of 
Kose,  which  was  almost  annihilated  bv  the  great  floods  of 
1910.  Many  lukewarm  springs  trickle  down  from  the  hillside, 
past  the  primitive  bath-houses  where  the  natives  bathe  'in 
the  buff  '  before  emerging  for  the  customary  sun-bath.  Chil- 
dren like  the  place  for  its  'paddling'  possibilities. 

Returning  through  the  woods-road  to  the  clearing,  we  bear 
to  the  right  and  ascend  the  hill  over  the  path  directly  across 
the  open  from  that  followed  on  the  descent.  Some  fine  moun- 
tain cherry  trees  (yama-zakura)  put  forth  a  host  of  whitish- 
pink  blossoms  hereabout  in  early  spring.  Far  beyond  the 
tumbled  range  of  hills  visible  at  the  left  from  near  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  lies  Knsatsu.  The  thunderous  roaring  of  Amman 
yama  is  heard  distinctly  here  —  an  ominous  note  in  the  sweet, 
undefiled  country-side  where  a  myriad  insects  hum,  birds 
sing,  and  flowers  bloom  joyously.  At  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
the  path  winds  to  the  right  and  affords  glorious  and  far- 
reaching  views  at  the  right  and  left.  Microscopic  towns, 
roads,  and  streams  are  seen  at  the  far  left,  and  beyond  them 
apparently  interminable  mt.  ranges  which  fade  into  distant 
blue  peaks.  At  the  right  is  a  vast  depression,  the  far  side  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  shoulder  of  the  angry  Asama.  A  pecu- 
liar fascination  attracts  one  to  this  loftiest  of  all  the  Japanese 
volcanoes,  and  as  one  lies  shoulder  deep  in  the  wild  flowers 
winch  deck  the  hill  and  watches  the  smoke  curl  upward  from 
the  cone  opposite  —  the  while  hearkening  to  the  furious 
(p-owling  within  —  one  is  brought  to  a  fine  realization  of  the 
transcendental  powers  of  Nature  and  the  impotcncy  of  man 
when  he  essays  to  cope  with  them. 

The  first  section  of  the  ridge-path  is  through  a  wooded 
section  idealized  by  many  flowers;  the  tall  spires  of  Mydgv-san^ 
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at  thn  far  left,  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the  Organ  Mta. 
near  Llis  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.  The  snow-streaked 
giants  at  the  far  right  of  the  Gothic-hke  pinnacles  are  the  mis, 
of  ShinaDo  Ftovince.  Many  dajr-lilies  oeaut^y  this  stretch 
of  road  in  summer,  and  entomologists  will  find  here  an  unusual 
assemblage  of  butterflies.  The  towering  green  side  of  Hanaro 
tfoma  soon  comes  within  view,  and  then  KutstdBoke  is  seen 
nestling  at  its  base  (right).  [If  time  permits,  one  can  diverge 
here  to  the  right,  follow  the  well-traveled  road  between  Ka- 
ruizawa  and  Kutsukakct  and  aftf  r  quitting  the  latter  village, 
return  through  Hanare-yama^macki  and  inspect  the  monu- 
ments referred  to  below.]  Karuizawa  is  visible  at  the  (1  M.) 
left. — Should  the  traveler  elect  to  return  from  A'ose  over  the 
road  taken  on  the  outward  trip,  a  side-trip  can  be  made  to 
a  pretty  cascade,  about  }  hr.  up  a  sheltered  vall&y  at  the 
xi^t  of  the  Mimsa  Hotel,  The  lovely  clematis-UKe  flower 
so  much  in  evidence  in  the  tall  troes  is  that  of  the  spindle- 
tree  —  one  of  the  dogwoods  (mayumi). 

The  Bbonzb  Monuments  (45  min.  walk)  on  the  slope  of 
Hanare-yama,  immediately  beyond  Hnnare  village,  are 
reached  by  following  the  Nokn^rndd  to  the  latter  plaee,  and 
to  a  group  of  houses  in  a  walled  compound  just  beyond;  then 
ass  through  the  yard  and  follow  the  path  (no  fees)  up  the 
ill  (5  min.)  to  the  terrace.  The  statues  stand  on  artificial 
pedestals  of  volcanic  rock  surmounted  by  gray  granite  pUnths, 
whence  one  commands  a  broad  view  over  the  valley  to  ibe 
distant  mts.  The  figures  are  those  of  a  rich  merchant  asxA 
his  wife,  t^e  ancestors  of  the  present  dwellers  of  the  houses 
below;  the  man  holds  a  fan  in  his  hand,  and  looks  self-corn* 
placent;  the  kneeling  woman  looks  sorrowful.  Both  commem- 
orate the  pride  of  a  man  who  became  rich  because  of  his 
ability  to  hoard  his  wealth. 

Unless  time  liangH  ht^avily,  and  one  is  fond  of  climbing, 
the  a.scent  of  Hanarc-yama  (about  Ij  hr.)  will  scarcely  repay 
the  effort;  the  hill,  which  is  covered  with  grass  to  its  rounded 
summit,  with  no  trees  to  a£Ford  shade,  is  steeper  than  it  looks 
from  below,  and  the  ascent,  particularly  in  the  hot  sun.  is 
arduous.  An  equally  attractive  view  can  be  had  with  a  smaller 
outlay  of  energy  from  the  ridge  followed  on  the  return  from 
Kose.  The  remarks  are  applicable  also  to  Atago-yama^  a 
roimded  hill  just  bnek  of  the  town,  and  notable  for  the  out- 
croppinp:  of  curious  coIiiriiri;ir  rooks  on  its  side.  The  ascent 
takes  about  f  hr.;  the  shrine  nmr  the  top  is  of  no  interest. 

The  Usui  Pass  (2  M.)  about  780  ft.  above  the  plain,  is 
reached  by  continuing  to  the  top  of  the  main  st.,  croasing 
the  bridge  over  a  mt.  torrent,  then  following  the  road  that 
zigzags  up  the  hill.  Forenoon  is  the  best  time,  as  fierce  thun- 
derstorms sometimes  break  quickly  over  the  pass  in  the  afto^ 
noons  of  spring  and  summer  days*  The  stone  monwnent  on 
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the  near  side  Qeft)  of  the  bridge  was  erected  (by  the  vil- 
lagers) in  1903  to  the  memory  of  the  Vetwrable  Archdeacon 
A.  C.  Shaw,  one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  bring  Karuizawa 
into  prominence  as  a  summer  resort.  The  curious,  triple- 
headed  stone  image  in  the  glade  at  the  left  of  the  bridge,  on 
the  far  side  of  the  stream,  resembles  the  Trimurli  of  Hindu 
mythology.  The  grayish-white  ejecta  of  pumice-stone  every- 
where visible  beneath  the  thin  layer  of  soil  points  to  the  great 
activity  of  Asama  in  times  past.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the 
pass,  on  which  stands  the  omnipresent  tea-house,  is  far- 
reaching  and  attractive.  A  slightly  better  view  may  be  had 
from  a  point  farther  along  at  the  left;  from  here  one  sees  the 
castellated  peaks  of  Mydgi-san,  the  smoking  Asania,  Shirane- 
san,  the  bulky  Haruna  Mts.,  and  scores  of  lesser  peaks  and 
ridges.  A  yet  wider  panorama  spreads  below  a  point  known  as 
Fujimir-zaka  (called  also  the  Hog's  Back)  about  2  M.  N.  of 
Usui-toge  (follow  the  path  beyond  the  temple  and  bear 
steadily  to  the  right).  On  a  clear  day  the  impeccable  Fujisan 
is  visible  on  the  S.  skyline.  A  number  of  plain  trails  radiate 
from  the  hilltop.  By  locating  Kaniizawa  one  may  vary  the 
descent  without  straying  far  afield. 

Yagasaki-yama,  or  Prospect  Point,  a  short  distance  S.  of 
therly.  track,  is  known  for  the  beautiful  views  possible  from  it. 
An  entire  morning  should  Ix;  given  to  the  trip,  as  it  is  a  stiffish 
climb  of  about  1  hr.  from  Yagasaki  village  to  the  crest.  The 
return  may  be  varied  by  following  the  path  leading  toward 
Kamado-iwa,  a  picturesque  spot  called  Pulpit  Rock. 

Iritama  Pass  can  be  included  in  the  above  trip  by  walking 


over  the  valley  stretching  between  the  foot  of  the  pass  and 
Asama;  and  toward  Myogi-san,  are  pleasing.  A  popular 
2-day  trip  is  to  (9-12  M.)  The  Kodhu  Farm,  beyond  the  Wami- 
ibge.  The  usual  custom  is  to  make  the  outward  trip  the  first 
day,  spend  the  night  at  the  farmstead  (excellent  cream,  butter- 
milk, strawberries,  etc.),  and  return  the  following  day. 

The  Ascent  of  Asama-yama  (8260  ft.;  4330  ft.  higher  than 
Vesuvius),  the  largest,  angriest,  most  accessible  and  treacher- 
ous volcano  on  the  main  island  of  Japan,  is  a  simple  matter, 
but  the  dangers  at  the  summit  are  mjinifold  and  should  not 
be  regarded  lightly.  The  symmetrical  cone  rises  like  a  gigantic 
ulcer  to  a  height  of  5080  ft.  above  the  Karuizawa  plain,  which 
it  shakes  to  its  center  (but  does  no  material  damage),  and 
covers  with  ashes  whenever  it  is  in  one  of  its  irritable  moods. 
One  might  almost  be  justified  in  believing  that  it  bears  a 
special  grudge  against  mt.  climbers,  for  no  sooner  does  a 
numb<'r  of  these  assemble  at  the  top  than  the  baleful  monster 
spouts  out  thousands  of  tons  of  hot  rocks  that  kill  some  and 
mam  others.  Until  recently  it  was  the  custom  to  'close'  the 
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int.  ill  winter  and  'open'  it  to  climbers. tlie  first  week  in  May. 
In  1911,  on  the  day  after  the  offioial 'opening/  while  a  thrang 
of  silent  pilgrimi  were  gaaing  into  the  feaxeome  vent,  a  furious 
explosion  (one  of  the  Cost  for  a  long  tinie),  followed  by  a  tre* 
mendous  outburst,  occurred,  and  numbers  of  the  unfcntunates 
were  killed  or  wounded.  A  similar  outbreak  with  lamentable 
results  came  in  Aiip;..  1012.  fit  the  moment  when  a  party  of 
Knraizawa  residents  were  at  tiie  .sinnmit.     Prior  to  May  26, 
1908,  when  ii  violent  and  unexpected  eruption  marked  a  new 
period  of  activity  for  tlie  volcano,  it  had  remained  compar- 
atively quiescent  for  125  yrs.  The  eruptions  iire  now  frequent 
and  formidable;  the  earth  tremors  are  sometimes  felt  in  Tdky5 
and  Yokohama,  and  the  xenon  roundabout  the  mt.  is  fre- 
quently strewn  with  aiAes.  During  the  vicious  manifestation 
of  Dee.  16,  1912,  masses  of  lava  and  incandescent  rocks 
streamed  and  rolled  down  the  mt.  sides,  dense  clouds  of  black 
smoke  hunpj  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  violent  ex- 
pk)sions  shook  it.  The  configuration  of  the  crater  has  hern 
changed  materially  by  thosp  tremendous  outbursts,  the  most 
violent  of  which  (as  Dr.  Omori,  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, pKjinta  out)  occur  ni  May  and  Dec.,  when  decided  cli- 
matic changes  take  place.  The  fearsome  eruption  of  1783 
lasted  88  days  and  spread  terror  and  devastation  for  miles 
around.  The  sooriaeeous  lava-stream  destroyed  a  celebrated 
primeval  forest  near  by,  along  with  48  villages,  thoumnds  of 
people,  and  an  unlisted  number  of  domestic  animals*  Many 
of  the  survivors  die<l  later  from  starvation,  as  the  rain  of 
stones  and  iishes  covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet  for  miles  around,  df^stroying  and  burying  all  the  ve;j;('i;i- 
tion.  The  neighborhood  of  the  Nakascrulo^DQtwoQU  Oiwake 
and  the  Usui  Pass,  previuiisly  fertile  and  productive  land, 
waa  turned  into  a  olisterine  wilderness.  Glowing  masses  of 
incandescent  rock  were  hurled  out  of  the  crater  inau  directiona, 
and  the  dense  shower  of  ashes  turned  dav  into  night;  The 
stream  of  lava  flowed  N.  to  the  bed  of  the  AqatsuTna-'gawaf 
then  turned  to  the  E.  Portions  of  this  vast  field,  whose  gray- 
ish-black masses  of  rock  are  ming;led  in  wild  confusion,  are 
yet  visible  from  Asama^'^  summit,  and  in  certain  of  its  charac- 
teristics it  bears  a  striking  reseml)lance  to  the  celebrated 
Pedregal,  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  near  t  he  to^m  of  Coyoacan. 
The  contrast  between  the  bkak  lava  and  the  luxuriant  forpst 
vegetation  is  remarkable;  the  one  emblematic  of  death,  de- 
struction aiHl  the  unthinkable  and  bliphting  forces  of  Nature; 
the  other  vigorous  with  life,  vocal  with  happy  birds  and  in* 
sects,  and  rraolent  of  gav  Howers.  The  huge  lichen-covered 
blocks  bear  some  resemblance  to  sea  waves  petrified  and 
stilled  in  their  headlong  course.  This  Lava  Stream  (Osh^ 
dashi-fjn^rnrn)  forms  a  favorite  cx<Mirsion  from  Karuizawa; 
the  better  part  of  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  it,  and  a  boy 
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dicHdd  be  takea  lirom  the  hotd  to  act  as  ^de  and  oiiiiy  the 
lundi^baaket.  Ladies  will  find  the  walk  tiresome. 

The  most  popular  route  up  Ammut  is  vift  the  WakoionHfUh' 
chaya,  a  tea^use  on  the  Kusatsu  road  reached  by  way  of 

Kulsukake.  The  last  2  hrs.  to  the  summit  must  he  made  on 
foot.  A  day  rind  a  local  ^uide  are  needed  for  tlie  round  trip. 
The  lower  slopes  of  the  int.  are  covered  with  the  snuill  grapes 
from  which  the  local  jam  is  made;  higher  up  are  incline<i  seaa 
of  sand,  pumice,  volcanic  stones,  and  cHukcrs;  the  grade  is 
not  ^  steep  as  that  on  Fuji,  and  there  are  no  dizzy  precipicea 

to  cross.  The  wide,  dome-shaped  summit  ia  covered  with 
recently  ejected  stones,  many  of  them  warm  to  the  touch: 

a  nun  of  almost  impa^able  ash  often  descends  gently  and 
steadily.  The  crater  is  about  i  M.  in  diameter  and  600  or 
more  ft.  deep.  The  fact  tliat  it  is  filling  gradually  at  the  rate 
of  12-15  ft.  each  year,  leads  seismologists  to  the  conclusion 
that  within  the  next  20  yrs.  a  t^irniiar  eruption  to  tliat  of  17S3 
will  occur  —  since  the  shallowxT  the  crater  Uie  nuirc  Molent 
the  outbreaks.  When  these  occur  all  the  telegr&pli  wires  in 
Karuizawa  hum  in  unison  with  their  menacing  roar.  The  view 
from  the  summit  is  grand;  the  Eotsuke  Mt&  are  seen  at  Uie 
N.,  with  the  Nikko  lUnge  on  the  sky-line,  nanina-wn  aeewk 
start  lingly  near,  as  does  the  commanding  range  at  the  W» 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Shinano  and  Hida  Prov- 
inces. Fuji  can  be  seen  at  the  Car  S.  on  a  clear  day,  and  at  thq 
far  W.  the  blue  Japan  Sea. 

Kttsatsu  (p.99),  a  mountain  resort  with  celebrated  hot 
sprinf]^s,  lies  about  26  M.  \.\V.  of  Karuiznirn,  at  the  end  of  a 
road  i)ra(*ticable  in  the  dry  season  for  jmrikishas,  but  better 
adapted  for  pedestrians  and  horses.  If  the  traveler  is  unwill- 
ing t^  walk  up  the  steep  hills  beiimd  Karuizawa,  and  al.^o  up 
the  five-mile  stretch  between  2'atsuishi  (the  last  rest-house 
on  the  journey)  and  KusalsUf  as  well  as  at  certain  intervening 
points  on  the  road,  3  men  will  be  neoessaiy.  Horses  are 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory.  A  pack-horse  will  prove  better 
than  a  jinriki  if  there  is  much  luggage.  On  a  pleasant  day  the 
trip  can  be  delightful,  and  on  a  rainy  one  execrable.  The 
traveler  bound  for  Ikao  and  points  in  N.  Japan  will  save  time 
and  money  by  continuing  on  from  Kusalsu  instead  of  return- 
ing to  Karuizawa.  Before  making  arrangements  for  coolies 
or  conveyances  Ix^yond  Kusatsu  consult  Hte.  7,  p.  9;").  The 
traveler  will  also  do  well  to  telephone  to  the  manager  of  the 
Shirane  Hotel  at  Kumtau  and  inquire  if  the  basha  (p.  xci) 
is  in  service  between  that  point  and  Tuasuiahi,  Should  sucq 
be  the  case  one  can  save  h<N»e-  and  coolie-hire  by  engaging 
thiqpie  to  Talsuishi  oidy»  and  taking  the  cheaper  conveyance 
to  Kiisotou.  The  manaffsr  there  wul  at  any  tune  send  kapos, 
horses,  and  coolies  to  Tatsuishi  to  meet  travelers.  A  light 
riy«  between  JCairuuawa  sAd  KimUtu  (a  hig)Uy.  intcresUAg 
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place)  is  contemplated,  but  until  it  is  completed  the  latter 
town  can  be  reached  easiest  from  Ikao. 

The  road  from  Karuizawa  leads  toward  Kose,  but  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  we  continue  on  at  the  right  instead  of 
descending  the  slope,  and  cross  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the 
open  country  beyond.  On  clear  days  the  views  are  extensive, 
with  mtfi.  everywhere  cutting  the  sky-line,  and  grumpy  Amma 
much  in  the  foreground.  The  rest-houses  by  the  wayside  are 
poor,  and  offer  little  in  the  way  of  refreshments  beyond  low- 
grade  boiled  rice,  small  eggs,  insipid  tea,  and  poor  cakes.  A 
large  section  of  the  lowland  hereabout  is  used  by  the  Gov't 
as  a  breeding-farm  for  cavalry  horses.  As  we  approach  the 
Agatsuma  River  the  scenery  becomes  wilder  and  more  pictur- 
esque; the  country  is  sparsely  populated,  and  wide  stretches 
of  It  are  uncultivated.  Rice,  wheat,  a  species  of  palnia  christi 
from  which  linen  is  made;  Indian  corn,  and  mulberry  trees  are 
the  chief  products.  The  poor  town  of  Tatsuishi  has  an  inn  in 
which  few  will  care  to  sleep  after  seeing  it.  The  road  hence  to 
Kusatsu  is  described  in  Rte.  7. 

Yokohama- Niigata  Rte.  continued  from  p.  68.  From 
Karuizawa  the  rly.  continues  across  the  plateau  and  soon 
skirts  the  base  (right)  of  Hanare-yama  with  the  hamlet  of 
the  same  name  sprawling  against  its  base.  Entering  a  broken 
country  gashed  by  deep,,  green  gorges  through  which  plun^ng 
rivulets  course  and  brawl,  the  train  is  soon  drawn  steadily 
upward  to  the  2d  highest  point  (3234  ft.)  yet  reached  by  a 
Japanese  rly.  (see  Rte.  25).  From  the  crest  of  the  ridge  mag- 
nincent  valleys  stretch  away  to  the  far  left  and  afford  exten- 
sive views.  Crossing  a  deep  gorge  with  an  iron-tinged  stream 

S lunging  through  it,  the  train  runs  up  a  spur  track  to  95  M. 
Hyoda  (2710  ft.;  Inn:  Miyoda,  at  the  station,  ¥2),  whence 
it  descends  gradually  over  many  curves  through  a  region  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  mullxjrry  trees  and  its  concomitant 
industry,  silk.  The  paralleling  Nakasendo  hereabout  is  better 
for  motor-cars  than  many  a  mt.  road  in  America,  and  it  beare 
broad  testimony  to  the  care  which  a  paternal  gov't  devotes 
to  side  issues  in  remote  sections.  The  huge  Amma-yayna, 
whose  ugly  personality  dominates  the  entire  region  hereabout, 
is  now  seen  at  the  right,  unobstructed  from  the  broad  base  to 
the  squat  cone;  the  deep  rifts  that  gash  the  grassy  slope  form 
ridges  that  look  like  huge  supporting  buttresses,  and  add 
considerable  massivity  to  the  mt.  Far  below  at  the  left, 
racing  and  plunging  downward  between  high  bluffs,  stretches 
the  Chikuma-gavxi,  while  far  beyond  it,  on  a  splendid  up- 
land terrace,  tiny  hamlets  glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  sun. 

101  M.  Komoro  (2276  ft.),  a  clean  town  into  which  water  is 
brought  through  bamlxx)  pipes  overhead  (Inn:  Tsumya^ 
¥2),  has  some  splendid  old  trees,  a  pretty  public  garden  which 
was  formerly  within  the  castle-grounds  of  a  powerful  daimyd, 
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and  a  locally  celebrated  temple,  the  Shaku8on-ji,  a  favorite 
excursion  for  folks  from  Karuizawa. 

The  temple  stands  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Chikuma  River,  about  3 
M.  from  the  station  (1  hr.  walk),  in  a  wild  and  romantic  spot  whence  there 
are  fine  viewa.  The  priests  (of  the  Tendai  sect  of  Buddliists)  have  copied  the 
Chinese  custom  of  making  a  labyrinthine  maxe  of  paths  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
several  shrines,  in  some  places  piercing  the  rocks  and  tunneling  the  hilla  to 
accompUsh  their  purpose.  The  approach  to  the  monastery-  (often  called 
Nunobiki  no  KiDannon)  ia  along  a  narrow  ^orgc  which  winds  up  from  the 
river.  The  general  style  of  the  place  is  similar  to  that  near  Lake  Haruna, 
and  differs  from  those  of  W.  Japan  in  that  gorges  instead  of  mt.  tops  are 
favorite  retreats. 

As  the  rly.  continues  down  the  Chikuma  Valley  one  gets 
adorable  views  of  the  bold  bluffs  beyond  the  stream,  and  of 
the  bulky  Yatsugatake  Range  on  the  S.  sky-line.  The  river 
itself,  though  here  an  impetuous  mt.  stream,  later  broadens 
into  the  Shinano-gawa,  and  before  reaching  the  sea  at  Niigala 
becomes  one  of  Japan's  finest  rivers.  Every  foot  of  the  lowlands 
along  its  course  is  sown  to  rice,  barley,  wheat,  and  vegetables, 
while  stunted  mulberry  trees  deck  the  higher  slopt's  of  the 
hiUfl.  The  unusual  productivity  of  the  land  is  perhaps  aided 
by  the  subterraneous  fires  of  Asama-yama.  Scores  of  Moorish- 
looking  water-wheels  are  employed  to  irrigate  the  wedge-shaped 
plots  of  land  that  run  back  from  the  river  into  the  hills,  and  they 
mapart  an  added  air  of  thrift  and  purpose.  The  peasants  one 
sees  trudging  down  the  hillsides  nearly  all  bear  big  bundles  of 
frejshly-cut  mulberry  twigs  for  the  colonies  of  silk- worms  in 
the  homestead.  Tall  white  silk-mills,  constructed  like  Swiss 
ch&lets,  are  seen  in  some  of  the  wayside  towns. 

109  M.  Oya  (Inn:  Oya-kwan^  ¥2)  is  usually  considered  the 
8tarting-ix)int  for  the  overland  trip  to  161  M.  Giju,  near  the 
so-called  S.  terminus  of  the  Nak<isendd  —  a  sometime  cele- 
brated highway  now  practically  supplanted  by  the  Central 
Line  of  the  Imperial  Gov't  Rlys.  Below  Oya  a  number  of 
substantial  granite  retaining  walls  keep  the  hillside  terraces 
in  place,  just  as  the  numerous  whirligigs  in  the  grain-fields 
are  supposed  to  keep  the  prodaceous  crows  in  theirs.  113 
M.  Uyeda  (1562  ft.)  produces  (in  several  mills)  silk  of  durable 
quality  and  a  special  fabric  (the  chief  product  of  the  district) 
called  U yedajima  —  a  sort  of  Japanese  pongee.  The  old  castle 
which  once  stood  on  the  river-bank  beyond  the  town  is  now 
a  ruin.  The  BesshoHot  Springs  lie  about  7  M.  westward  of  the 
town  (jinriki,  60  sen).  The  wide  river  racing  downward  at 
the  left,  the  many  quaint  foot-bridges,  and  the  houses  perched 
on  the  steep  hillsides  make  a  pretty  picture.  Beyond  (left) 
119  M.  Sakaki  is  a  bizarre  hill  like  a  primitive  church;  the 
exit  from  the  amphitheater  which  it  overlooks  is  through  a 
great  gap  in  the  mts.  just  wide  enough  for  the  river,  the  rly., 
and  the  highroad;  and  as  the  train  threads  it  it  is  seen  to  be  a 
sort  of  great  entrance-way  to  a  lovely,  sun-warmed  valley 
intensively  cultivated,  dotted  with  hamlets,  uud  flecked 
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with  flowem.  The  thrifty  hooiewivw  etaa  be  Men  «t  wofk 
busy  with  ooooons  or  reeling  the  moistened  silken  threads  on 
primitive  single  or  compound  reels.  Beyond  135  M.  Yaahiro 
the  Chikmna-gawa  is  crossed  (bridge  694  ft.  long)  to  128  M. 
Shinonai  (Inn:  Afaruya,  ¥2),  a  historic  town  on  the  edge  of 
the  Kaimnaka-jima  plain  and  known  for  a  great  battle  fought  i 
(in  1561)  between  the  unscrupulous  feudal  chieftain  Takeda 
Shingen  and  Uyesugi  Kenshin,  an  equally  pow^til  baron, 
then  Ix>rd  of  Echigo  Provincp.  A  branch  rly.  runs  S.E.  viA  ' 
MaUumoto  and  connects  at  Shiorjiri  with  the  Cbntbal  Klt. 
LiNB  (Rte.  25). 

134  M.  Nagano  (1284  ft.),  capital  of  Nagano  Frefeetuie, 

with  39,500  inhabs.;  pioturesqiicly  situated  in  a  sortof  honB' 
shoe  curve  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mt.  range  that  rises  greenly 
behind  it,  possesses  one  of  the  most  famous  temples  in  Japan 
and  is  the  Mecca  for  pilgrims  from  all  the  region  wludihef^ 
about  faqes  the  Japan  Sea. 

The  Pujiya  Bold,  aa  inn  on  the  naiii  tL  10  mln.  walk  tnm  the  tMlm 

(Jinriki,  15  sen),  it  baiter  eauipped  to  entertun  foninfln  tlian  its  taniMk 

opposite  the  station.  Rates  from  ¥4  a  day;  a  little  English  spoken.  The  bait 
rooms  are  at  the  rear,  overlooking  the  quaint  garden.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  itinfl  hard  hv,  rhiff  among  thorn  the  Gonurx-kuxin  (¥2).  —  The  long 
central  st,  i.s  very  lively  utid  picturesfiue  with  iUsscoroaof  tidy  shops  crainnied 
with  iiifrchundiHf  indirectly  !i.s.sooiiitf'd  with  the  tt'initlo  and  the  pilgriiiiM  who 
come  in  throngs  U>  worship  it^  relics.  The  bi^  mt«.  at  the  left  of  the  town  arc  , 
Asashi-iiama,  and  Iiih\-y<iTna. 

Tho  Zenk5 Temple,  the  property  of  the  Tendai  met  of  Buddhists,  stands  at  I 
the  top  of  the  riuiiii  St.,  5  mm.  w  alk  f  r<  nu  the  inti  and  20  iiiiri  from  thf --r  a;  i.  m  ( 
The  traveler  i)re».sed  for  time  ean  easily  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  it  i«'twe<  n  | 
trains  (2  hrs.  is  ample)  or  can  make  the  excursion  hither  from  Karuizaici 
■  and  return  thcro  the  same  day.  Fees  are  not  obligatory,  but  are  always 
acceptable.  According  to  tradition  the  original  temple  was  founded  in  A.D.  i 
670,  and  history  records  that  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  structure  wu 
erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  cent.  The  founders  are  supposed  to  have 
beeu/ZoTuia  Yo^kimitau,  his  wife  Yayox-no-Mtie,  and  his  son  Yoahxauke,  who 
are  worshiped  along  ^^ith  the  three  divinities  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  — 
Amida,  Kwaauum,  and  Daistiahi.  The  great  popularity  of  the  fane  n  UKh 
ctotwl  with  the  imacBS  of  these  aaints.  which  are  enehnned  in  a  apedel  na*> 
tiMiyin  theamalleetofaiMitof  TbosM.  TJm  nliauanr  itself  (pnUd  to  date 
(torn  1369)  is  proteeted  from  the  imnane  bms  of  forngners  by  an  elaborate 
brocade  eurtafn  which  ia  drawn  aside  during  the  chief  festivals  —  the  Great 
InvocaUon  of  Buddha,  held  July  31;  one  on  March  14,  in  commemoration 
of  the  great  carthquaKe  of  l.S^47;  and  others  at  the  spring  and  autumnal 
equinoxes.  .Kn  elaborate  fable  enshrouds  the  origin  of  thew  fiK'irines,  which 
time  seems  to  have  blended  into  one  and  which  the  native.^  worship  with  a 
frenzied  revereuee.  The  story  runs  that  while  Budflh.a  was  preaohing  his 
doctrines  in  India  a  cert.'un  miserly  Hindu  became  convinced  of  the  impiety 
of  ttvarieinuHi)('.H.s  and  declared  his  inti'iilion  of  makinu  a  i^nld  (nr  platin\iiii) 
ima^c  'It  the  great  teacher  and  worMhi;.it!t:  it.  The  inetMl  was  striURhtway 
obtained  from  the  Dragon  Palace  on  Shumunn  (a  fabulous  mt.  of  wooderful 
height  which  rises  from  the  middle  of  the  ocean  and  forms  the  axis  of  the  uni- 
verse) and  three  images  fashioned  from  it.  In  a.d.  413  they  were  brought  to 
Korea,  and  in  the  (ith  cent,  were  presented  by  a  king  of  that  country  to  tbs 
EtMKTor  Kimmei.  A  high  military  officer  who  was  opposed  to  the  adoptiaa 
of  Buddhism  in  Japan  secured  the  images  and  threw  them  into  a  pond  at 
Naniwa  (now  Osaka).  In  the  reign  of  the  Emnre$$  Suiko  (583-42^  OW 
Ztnkd  Honda,  while  passing  the  pond  (later  called  Andda  PmmO  ooM  a 
gBninsc  of  wjaatial  Ugbt  awldag  op  through  th*  water.  The  fismiMii  oow 
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into  one,  were  forthwith  (Usmvcred.  and  as  Zniko  waa  a  native  of 
ShillflUlO  Province,  he  brought  the  iniii^ic  with  hini  to  A  oyarjo  anil  cau-sed  to 
btt  erected  there  a  temple  to  Ix'  known  by  his  Dan>c.  Heriiu.HO  the  idol  had 
orismated  in  India,  and  had  n^ached  Japan  vi4  another  country,  it  waa  (and 
is)  <adled  Sangoku-denrai  ('unrivaled  object  imported  through  3  countries'). 
&Iany  miracles  arc  said  to  have  htxri  worked  by  it. 

The  first  building  at  the  left  within  the  entrance  to  the  temple  grounds 
the  Imperial  Paulownia  crest  and  is  the  official  reaidenoe  of  an  abbess 
Af      Sama)  to  the  Imperial  family  and  to  a  sisterhood  of 

Adjoining  it,  bade  nam  a  bis  gateway  facing  the  flagged  walk,  is  the 
-  £kH^-fl«ll0wal^I«IlOTBtedm 

  .  wttii  ft  ied<«iid!>gnU  laequend  ahrine.  The  Dfht  from  the  tall, 

mupuxibr  lighthouas  on  the  next  terrace  can  be  seen  for  oiflee  aeross  tiM  pWa 
iua  ia  the  beacon  for  many  a  footsore  pilgrim.  Varied  assortments  of  wap> 
trophies  —  ammunition-wagons,  cannon,  etc.  —  captured  from  the  Musco- 
viK^s  stand  about  the  court.  Midway  at  the  left,  behind  a  quaint  bridge 
which  spans  a  lotus-pond  nvi  rhung  with  some  ancient  gnarled  pines,  is  the 
/)«!-  Kanahin,  adjoining  the  abbot's  residence.  Some  excellently  rarvod 
h>«  atiis  in  the  natural  wood,  carrying  dragon,  Irnnin,  waves,  flowers,  and  other 
deaiKiiB  are  features  of  the  porch,  which  is  newer  than  [)arts  of  the  interior. 
Here,  in  Juxtaposition  to  the  elaborately  and  fr(-ahl\  derorateti  altar  and 
lateral  shrincji.  arc  a  nmuber  of  beams  ii.seti  in  thu  ereition  of  the  primitive 
temple  ccuturicH  iiro.  To  thia  place  come  nil  the  iiilnrinis  from  remote  dis- 
tricta.  to  buy  and  take  home  with  them  the  locally  celebrated  'sutra  shirts' 
or  kyOkatabira,  a  shroud  (sold  by  the  bouses  for  10  sen)  made  of  sleasy  white 
cotton  stuff  (like  cheese-cloth)  14  in.  wide  by  34  in.  lon^,  fashioned  into  a 
front  or  bosom,  and  stamped  with  cabalbtie  signs.  Pilgrims  preserve  these 
to  be  buried  in.  along  with  another  mystio  charm,  k^ehimyaku,  also  sold  at 
the  temples. 

Facing  the  entrance,  across  the  main  eourt,  is  a  huge  pfedestal  sormounted 
by  a  sreen  bronse.  seated  Jizo,  flanked  on  one  aide  by  nx  smaller  ones  (roiu 
;  esflli  ia  an  aUitude  diff event  from  the  other,  and  each  with  a  baby's 
hjbf<oiiiidit8iMek;tlielHtintlien«dMtieTin^  bal^y  in  its  arme. 

Jix6  is  one  of  the  most  popular  divinities  of  the  temple,  and  many  stone 
images  repreeenting  him  stand  in  the  yard.  The  Sammon,  or  great  gate,  is 
huge,  time-stained,  and  dingy.  The  large,  strikingly  handsome  green  nronze 
water-receptacles  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  entrance  are  almost  cov- 
ered with  crest.M  and  ideographs  and  are  worth  noting  The  tall  concrete 
tower  at  the  left,  with  names  stanijiod  in  the  eomptwing  te<  tiuiK-^,  waa  erected 
to  tho  memory  of  thoHo  who  subscribed  appreciable  .huhis  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  temple.  The  Sacred  Library,  atittriK'<l  with  a  nundxr  of  (jilt  crests  and 
surniountecl  by  the  customary  bronze  ho>hu  no  lama,  is  clowd  to  the  public. 
Tho  old  graveyard  near  by  is  not  worth  looking  at.  From  a  point  JtJSt- 
l>eyond  the  library  one  may  get  a  comprehtii.sive  iJi  a  of  tiie  vastness  of  the 
two-titoricd  structure  (108  it.  wide  by  198  ft.  deep)  with  it»  immensely  heavy 
triple-gabled  roof  (upheld  by  136  pillars)  marked  by  a  ridge  in  the  style 
caUed  nhumoku,  from  its  rc.oemhlance  to  the  wooden  hammer  used  by  the 
Buddhist  priests  to  strike  a  bell  employed  in  their  religious  servioss.  TiM 
GOJiSi  raftera  (said  to  have  been  used  in  constructing  the  temple)  aie  Vrutr 
bolio  of  the  number  of  eharaoteis  in  the  Chinese  version  of  the  Buddnist 
seripiures.  Man v  of  these  are  needed  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  ponderous  roof, 
tHueh  is  markea  by  an  intriflats  and  pussUng  syBtem  of  compound  brackets 
stainedlvtinft  wdthsslBnMirti  to  ft  fidi(  bcQnaabiRNni*  Quainl  wiuMisUft 
peod  from  the  eomen  and  tfadJe  in  response  to  the  wind  that  sUis  thmugh 
the  lofty  trees.  The  shingles  are  laid  on  a  foot  or  more  thiok,  wler  the  ftt- 
traettve  manner  of  the  roofs  of  wealthy  Shirttd  shrines. 

The  outer  part  of  the  great  central  nave  with  its  two  lateral  aisles  resem- 
bles a  tlii^niaiitletl  junk-t*hop,  so  littered  is  it  with  huge  drums  and  reHca  of 
various  sorts.  The  hi^rh,  dark,  coffered  ceiling  with  its  sunken  panels,  each 
adorned  with  a  ir»-i>f  tHi  chrysanthemum,  —  in  token  of  the  Imperial  patron- 
sge, —  imparts  a  kIooihj-.  even  dismal,  asix^t  to  it,  and  tliis  is  heightened 
by  the  pigeon-(ii-fiU>(.|  metal  lanterns  which  i>end  at  every  available  point 
from  the  rafters.  The  .Hide  ;ilt,ir>  tlaiikiim  the  aiilof  contain  a  trashy  lot  of 
war  niia  on  a  par  with  the  big  seated  figures  of  the  Regent  of  Hell;  the  dis- 
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Midway  of  this  ia  a  vast  wire  screen  reaching  from  floor  to  roof,  to  which  are 
tied  m&ny  locks  of  hair  and  other  dubious  and  unclean  mementoefl.  Against 
the  opposite  panels  forming  the  arehitrave  are  many  large  and  smtill  figures 
illustrating  the  terrestrial  manifeatations  of  Kwannon;  immense  gilded 
Buddhaa  ait  in  the  loggias  at  the  right  and  left.  The  paneled  ceiling  of  the  aanty 
turn  (shoes  must  be  removed),  as  well  as  the  curtains  adorning  it,  are  deco- 
rated with  crests,  prominent  among  them  the  frequently  recurring  swastika. 
An  elaborate  pagoda-like  shrine,  richly  and  intricately  decorated;  a  medley 
of  metal  fitments,  gongs,  dnmis,  sutra-boxes.  and  huge  gilt  columns,  are 
features  of  this  room,  at  the  left  of  which  is  a  strikingly  attractive  reUquary 
containing  a  seated  Buddha  backed  by  a  gilded  mandorla  that  suggests 
Borromenisco  work,  with  its  exquisitely  carved  scrolls  In  low  rehef.  Sur- 
rounding the  Buddha  are  a  host  of  wonderfully  lifelike  and  excellently  sculp- 
tured figurines  of  demons  and  saints  in  high  reUef ;  a  mystcrioua  and  impres- 
sive ensemble  radiating  mysticism  and  work  of  a  high  order.  Immediately 
at  the  right  of  this  is  the  Holt  of  Holieb  with  the  shrine  in  which  the 
sacrosanct  gold  trinity  is  kept.  A  somber  curtain  stamped  with  a  gold 
dragon  breathing  crimson  flames  screens  the  outer  caae,  which  may  be  seen 
on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Before  leaving  the  temple  visitors  usually  ^o  through  the  Xaijin  Masb,  a 
gallery  beneath  the  floor  enveloped  in  Stygian  darkness.    The  entrance  it 
down  a  few  steps  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  high  altar.  The  inky  black  pas- 
sageway is  clean  of  all  obstruction,  is  sheathed  with  smooth  boards  (do 
splinters)  and  is  about  6  ft.  high  and  as  many  broad.  For  2  min.  or  more  one 
gropes  along  to  a  point  about  j  of  the  way,  where,  at  the  right,  on  a  level  with 
the  hand,  is  a  cow-bell  which  one  rings  to  prove  that  the  circuit  has  been 
made.  Three  times  round  is  supposcdi  to  provide  eternal  6re  insurance  for 
the  sinful.  Pilgrims  make  the  cheap  and  safe  journey  with  great  eagerness! 
The  exit  is  through  the  entrance.  —  At  the  back  of  the  temple  is  a  chain  of 
pretty  lakelets,  and  at  the  right  a  flowery  garden.  The  traveler  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  following  the  road  leading  right  from  the  temple  enl^nnce,  thence 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  view  which  rewards  one  is  stupendous  in 
its  magnitude;  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  valley  and  rugged  mts.  stretch 
below  and  against  the  horizon  and  emphasize  the  elevation  on  which  one 
stands.  The  attractive  structure  at  the  right  of  the  path  hero  is  a  native 
club,  the  Joznn-kwan,  from  the  large  reception  room  of  which  one  also  com- 
mands an  extraordinarily  extensive  vista.  The  two  small  temples  seen  in  the 
foreground  are  not  worth  visiting.  — The  great  earthquake  of  1847  almost 
ruined  Nagano;  the  Zenkdji  was  badly  shaken,  and  the  big  bell  which  now 
hangs  in  the  belfry  fell  from  its  position  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  and  made 
the  big  dent  still  \'i8ible  in  the  pillar.  The  quake  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  fire  that  destroyed  many  hundreds  of  houses;  20,0CX)  people  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood. 


From  Nagano  the  riy.  runs  N.W.  across  the  fertile  and 
practically  level  valley  of  the  Shinano-qaxoa  to  (1197  ft.) 
Toyono,  where  it  begins  to  climb  to  145  M.  Mure  (1682  ft.). 
The  country  is  broken,  with  tall  mts.  at  the  left;  the  Takizaiva 
River  and  two  tunnels  are  passed  before  152  M.  Kashiwabara 
(2304  ft.)  is  reached.  The  old  town  (1  M.  to  the  left)  stands  on 
a  wide  sweep  of  country,  2  M.  from  the  pretty  Nojiri  Lake 
(2  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.)  — a  resort  for  wild  fowl.  The  region 
is  a  vast  watershed,  and  hence  onward  all  streams  flow  W.  to 
the  Japan  Sea.  The  climate  changes  in  accordance  and  long 
lines  of  snow-sheds  flank  the  rly.  but  fail  sometimes  to  guard 
it  from  the  great  drifts  (8-10  ft.  deep)  which  accumulate  here 
to  be  protected  by  the  environing  mts.  162  M.  Taguchi 
(1774  ft.)  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  (3^  M.  to  the  W.) 
Aknkura  Hot  Springs  (Inn:  Kdgakurd,  ¥2),  a  p)opular  native 
resort.  A  deep  gorge  now  flanks  the  rly.  on  the  right  and 
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aflfords  awe-inspiring  views.  The  train  races  downward  over 
a  sharp  grade  tlirough  several  uniutcrtsting  stations  to  176 
M.  Takada  (140  ft.),  a  spruce-looking  town  in  Echigo  Prov- 
ince  (Inn:  Kyosan^hwan,  ¥2.50),  with  a  military  barrack, 
and  a  new  and  attractive  Sh&M  shrine  yimble  from  the  left  of 
the  train.  Snow  often  lies  10  ft.  deep  in  the  sts.,  and  to  permit 
the  people  to  move  about,  the  hign,  peaked-roof  houees  are 
built  with  conneoting  porches  or  cloisters,  like  the  portaHes 
of  a  Spanish  town.  This  style  of  architecture  is  common  in 
the  region  heyond,  the  houses  being  long  and  nairow,  with 
the  narrowest  part  facing  the  Rt. 

182  M.  Naoetsu,  109  ft.  uf)()vp  the  sea  (visible  in  the  dis- 
tance), is  the  junction  of  the  West  Oojist  Line  (Rte.  p  32),  which 
comes  in  from  the  S.,  and  which  links  the  district  with  Tsuruga. 
Kyoto,  and  other  portn  and  cities  of  W.  Japan.  The  placid 
Arakawa  flows  near  it,  and  the  jimks  which  come  in  from  the 
sea  on  its  broad  bosom  carry  to  distant  ports  much  of  the  oil 
for  which  the  rich  Echigo  Province  is  celebrated.  (Inn: 
Maitubor-kwan.  ¥2.50.)  A  specialty  of  the  town  is  a  sticky, 
honey-like  amber  liquid  called  awa-ame,  made  of  millet  and 
sold  (small  round  boxes,  \i)  svii)  at  tho  rlv.  station.  TheTem- 
pie  of  Gochi-N yorai,  about  1  M.  1()  Ihr  S.W.,  is  uninterest- 
ing. Oil  is  the  shibboleth  of  the  region,  and  tank-cars  and  oil* 
trains  clutter  the  station-yard. 

The  rly.  (known  formerly  as  the  Hokuyelsu  Line)  now 
bears  to  the  N.  and  for  many  miles  skirts  the  shore  of  the 
lovdy  Japan  Sea,  affording  charming  views  ot  this  on  the 
left  and  of  the  lofty  mts.  of  £iehigo  on  the  right.  The  Arakawa, 
then  the  Hokuragawa,  are  crossed,  and  after  194  M.  Haisw' 
atM  eight  tunnels  are  threaded  (through  Yone-yama),  the 
longest  1450  ft.  The  unimportant  stations  look  solitary  and 
as  poor  as  the  straw  hut'^  one  sof^s  on  tho  Filf'nf  beach.  Hugged 
and  densely  wooded  proinojitories  come  down  to  the  sea;  a 
solitary  steamer  wending  its  way  up  to  the  Siberian  port  of 
Vladivostok,  down  to  TsuTiiga  or  the  China  Sea,  or  two  or 
three  lone  nshin^boats,  are  all  one  descries  on  this  silent, 
back-yard  Sea  of  Japan  —  the  aqueous  huRet  which  separates 
the  joyous  islands  of  Nippon  from  the  forbidding  steppes  of 
the  Great  White  Tsar.  It  is  strangely  deserted,  and  appears 
to  brood  in  mdancholy;  but  like  the  misnamed  Paoifie  it  can 
be  turbulent  enough  at  times.  The  shrieking  typhoon  whips 
it  in  summer,  and  rival  blizzards  roar  over  it  in  winter.  One 
notes  that  as  precautionary  measures  agamst  these  tlie 
straw  boat-houses;  the  flimsy  shacks  pathetically  called 
*hf>nie'  by  the  impoverished  fisher-folk;  the  piles  of  fuel, 
pine  cones  and  what-not  along  the  shore,  are  all  tied  down 
with  ropes,  like  some  of  the  houses  in  Kansas,  to  prevent 
ex|Mitriation.  A  tangled  mass  of  convolvuH  trails  over  the 
shifting  sand-dunes  and  adds  a  single  blotch  of  enlivening 
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color.  But  for  the  sounding  waves  which  break  and  die  on 
the  shingly  beach  or  burst  into  the  rooky  oavems  ci  the  cUffs, 
the  scenery  would  be  too  severe  to  be  atlaraetive.  Many  rocks 
dangerous  to  inshore  navigation  raise  their  brown  backs  above 
the  blue  water,  and  all  the  cliffy  seem  impregnated  with  iron. 
Sado  Island  looms  through  the  haze  at  the  N.W.  At  some 
points  the  sturdy  fisher-folk  —  the  women  as  Mron^  as  the 
men  —  use  the  big  caverns  in  the  cliffs  as  nali]r;il  harbors  for 
their  craft.  The  sea  yields  bream  {tai),  sole  {karei),  a  kind  of 
brill  or  mackerel  {hirame),  repulsive  but  delectubh/  scuiid, 
and  myriad  marine  creatures  that  serve  the  natives  a**  food 
^d  manure.  The  yards  of  the  more  pretentious  houses  re- 
aemble  corrals,  as  pine  saplings  tied  with  withes  are  used  as 
fence-posts  and  rails. 

202  M.  Kashiwazahi  (Inn:  IwaUhpay  ¥2),  a  large  town 
sprawling  along  the  shore,  makes  a  specialty  of  the  bento  sold 
at  the  station  and  much  liked  by  native  travelers.  The  fisli 
and  rice  which  in  part  compose  it  are  good,  but  foreigners 
are  apt  to  avoid  the  tiny  pickled  octopi  containetl  in  it.  Many 
oil-tanks  dot  the  environs,  and  considerable  oil  is  produced  in 
the  siirrounding  country.  The  rly.  now  bears  to  the  right  and 
runs  E.  throu^  a  densely  wooded  region  to  214  M.  Tauka- 
ffonutf  whence  it  resumes  its  N.  course.  Significant  features 
of  the  view  are  the  small  herds  of  Holstein  cattle^  unknown 
in  the  d^s  of  Old  Japan  and  still  noteworthy  because  of  their 
rarity.  Here  as  dsewhere  in  the  island  milk  (gyu^i^fii)  is  fast 
becoming  a  necessary  food.  From  219  M.  Raikoji,  a  branch 
rly.  is  in  processor  construction  to  the  near-by  town  of  Kosen- 
danij  and  will  eventually  skirt  the  base  of  the  lofty  ShumoTV' 
dake,  visible  at  the  far  right.   The  great  staple  of  the  low- 
land country  is  rice,  and  the  wide  paddies  are  laid  out  in  a 
multiplicity  of  patterns,  ranging  from  plots  a  few  feot  square 
to  othm  acres  in  extent;  all  are  oarefully^  separated  ftom  aae 
another  by  small  mud  dykes  or  ridges  pierced  by  lE&meewam 
The  Sugaiva,  then  the  broad  Shinano  Biioer  are  crossed,  tbe 
latter  on  a  &«pan  steel  bridge.  Many  rafts  of  logs  float  down» 
and  many  picturesque  and  stately  junks  sail  up  its  sluggish 
current,  the  latter  making  unusually  pretty  pictiures  when 
seen  from  afar,  with  the  white  sails  only  showing  above  the 
green  foliage.  Many  bicycles  spin  along  the  country  roads, 
which  are  practicable  for  autos.  The  people  hereabout  pre- 
pare for  the  severe  winters  by  putting  up  along  the  sea  aspect 
of  their  dwellings,  at  distances  <^  3  or  more  ft.  from  the  walls, 
tall  frameworks  or  lattices,  the  interstices  of  which  are  fillea 
in  with  brushwood,  moss,  etc.  Where  there  are  trees,  fences 
are  erected  between  them,  or  they  are  interlaced  and  formed 
into  a  protecting  wall  to  ward  off  the  w  inds  which  blow  with 
such  violence  that  Steamer  travel  on  the  Japan  Sea  is  inter- 
rupted at  times. 
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23§  M.  Nflgtofal  (hami  'Masu-ya,  Seiyoken,  etc.,  ¥2.50) 
a  thriiing  town  (pop.  36^000)  170  ft.  above  the  Bea»  in  £olugo : 

2d  in  importance  to  Niigaia  and  formerly  the  rasidence.  of 
Makina^  a  faithful  feudal  adherent  of  the  Tokngaxva  regime; 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  for  the  Restoration  and 
was  practically  demolished  in  consequence.  Long  cleated  poles 
and  rocks  hold  down  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  houses,  which 
are  provided  with  the  cloister-like  arcades  so  necessary  during 
the  heavy  winter  snows.  The  numerous  oil-wells  and  tall 
pumps  on  the  hillsides  remind  one  of  a  Pennsylvania  town. 
Tte  ehief  wdls  are  in  the  near-by  Hig<uhi  hills,  and  the  re> 
fineriee  in  Nakqfima. 

The  oB  IndoitiT  In  XatjaarMoten  in  Eebigo  'PuMnot  (wMeh  supplies  99% 

of  the  petroleum  consumed)  and  particularly  &hout  Naunoka.  Oil  was  known 
to  exiat  here  200  yrs.  ago,  but  the  first  well  was  not  put  down  until  1818.  In 
1876  an  American  geologist  in  the  employ  of  the  Japanese  Gov't  Tinted  the 
region  and  made  a  report  on  the  fields,  but  the  industry  produced  but  little 
results  until  about  1890,  when  it  assumed  noteworthy  proportions.  The 
geological  formation  of  the  fields  is  similar  to  that  of  otoer  countries,  and 
foreign  practice  is  employed  in  the  matter  of  wells,  refineries,  etc.  —  ErhiKO 
is  noted  for  its  pretty  women,  its  rich  farmers,  the  number  of  emigrants  which 
go  to  other  parts  of  Japan  and  to  foreign  countries;  for  the  courtesy  of  its 
people  and  for  its  S/ii«/itma»  performers  —  a  dance  executed  by  men  orbogrv 
wearing  a  ahiahi-gashira,  or  lion-head  mask,  lacquered  and  painted  red. 

239  M.  Sanjo;  a  big  stratum  of  gas  is  supposed  to  underlie 
the  rejpon  hereabout,  as  in  some  places  gas  bubbles  up  through 
the  soil  and  is  utilized  by  the  peasantry  for  lighting  and  cook- 
ing. About  15  M.  to  the  S.E.  lies  the  small  summer  resort  of 
Yogi,  near  the  Igarashi  River,  with  some  picturesque  scenery. 
10  M.  farther  on,  at  Yosld-ga-hira,  is  a  lake  1350  ft.  above  sea- 
lev^  with  a  belling  spring  in  its  center.  Fine  groves  of  bam- 
boos and  cryptomeriaa  now  be<rome  features  in  the  landscape, 
and  petroleum  wells  mark  the  near-by  hills.  A  number  oi 
these  cluster  about  (255  M.)  iVutett,  where  there' are  also 
several  big  tanks.  Acres  hereabout  are  devoted  to  ptor  cul- 
ture. The  Koaka  River  is  crossed  to  Karneda  station,  then 
an  arm  of  it  to  264  M.  Nuttari,  the  sometime  terminus  of  the 
rly.  For  a  short  distance  the  rly.  skirts  the  Shinaruhgatva 
which  here  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati. 

266  M.  Niigata  (populatidn  62,000),  capital  of  Niigata  Pre- 
fecture and  Echigo  Province,  with  12,000  houses,  many  of 
them  picttu-esque  and  curiously  constructed,  stands  on  a  sand- 
spit  between  the  Shinano  River  and  the  Japan  Sea.  The  flat, 
dean,  and  attractire  city  was  one  of  the  first  ports  opened 
(in  1869)  to  foreign  trade,  and  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  quaintest  towns  on  the  W.  coast.  While  advanced  archi- 
tectuial  ideas  have  changed  many  of  the  primitive  featuieS|. 
others  remain.  Formerly  the  majority  of  the  houses  w^ere 
long  and  narrow,  with  peaked,  gabled  roofs;  the  narrowest 
part,  facing  the  st.,  being  provided  with  portals  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  summer  sun  and  the  winter  snows.  These 
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have  now  shnink  to  unusually  wide  overhanging  eavee  which 
serve  to  prevent  the  snow  from  sifting  through  the  shdji.  The 
new  gov't  buildings,  the  banks,  and  other  semi-foreign  houses, 
rank  with  those  of  other  Japanese  cities.  Many  canals  inter- 
sect the  city,  and  are  overhung  with  weeping-willow  trees. 
When  the  tide  makes  in,  lines  of  mediseval  junks  ply  up  and 
down  the  shaded  surface  of  the  streams;  receive  and  dis- 
charge cargo  at  the  very  doors  of  the  warerooms;  and  recall 
certain  Nethorland  towns.  Jan.  is  the  coldest  month  and  Aug. 
the  hottest.  Despite  ita  more  N.  situation,  and  the  prevalence 
of  heavy  snows,  the  temperature  varies  but  little  from  that 
of  Tokyo,  the  altitude  of  the  barometer  being  25.6*.  The 
«ity  stands  in  lat.  37°  55'  N.  and  in  long.  139°  03'  E.  of 
Greenwich,  and  is  therefore  in  practically  the  same  lat.  as 
San  Francisco  and  Lisbon. 

A  wide  foot-bridge,  the  Bandai  Baski,  or  '  Myriad  Ages  Bridge '  (430 
spans,  each  1  ken,  or  6  ft.  long),  arches  over  the  river  and  connects  the  dty 
proper  with  the  rly.  station.  Jinrikia  are  the  chief  mediumu  of  conveyance, 
the  omnibuses  being  usually  thronged  with  natives:  fare  to  the  center  of  the 
city  (15  min.  walk),  15  am.  Inns  (comp.  p.  zzxiv):  Shinoda,  overlookinR  the 
river,  3  min.  left  of  the  city  terminus  of  the  bridge;  ¥3.50  to  ¥4,  according  to 
location  of  rooms  (upper  rooms  preferable).  The  Sumiyonhi-ya  is  at  No.  5, 
Furomachi.  Luggage  can  be  taken  in  a  jinriki  at  the  regular  15-wn  rate. 

The  rly.  line  wliich  runs  E.  from  the  suburban  town  of  NiUsu  connects 
with  Koriyama,  an  important  jet.  in  Rto.  18.  Travelers  to  N.  Japan,  or 
those  who  wish  to  return  to  T&kyd  by  a  different  route  may  elect  to  foUow 
this  road,  which  goes  through  highly  picturesque  scenery.  The  line  which 
runs  N.  to  16  M.  Shibata  is  under  construction  and  will  eventually  be  built  to 
Sakata  (Rto.  18). 

Coasting  steamers  of  the  Otaru-Vladivostok  Line  of  the  Omka  Shown 
Kaiaha  call  each  week  at  NiiQota  (in  tlie  summer  season)  and  connect  the 
port  with  AomoTx  (fare,  ¥14),  Hakodate.  (¥14),  and  Vladitostok  (¥»8.ii0; 
passports  necessary,  comp.  p.  xxiv).  Ebiau  (see  below)  is  a  port  of  call.  For 
information  relating  to  the  winter  schedule  consult  the  (Niigata  .\gcDcy) 
Kaoitan  Goahikaiaha,  Kami  Okawamaye-ddri.  Jubanchd. 

The  river-front  is  one  of  the  most  animated  districts  of 
Niigata.  Long  lines  of  junks,  rafts,  etc.,  are  usually  tied  up 
near  the  bank;  whence  small  steamers  leave  for  the  near-by 
Island  of  Sado.  Owing  to  the  violent  N.  winds,  navigation 
over  the  shallow  bar  at  the  river  mouth  is  suspended  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  at  which  time  onlv  small  craft 
can  come  up  to  the  city.  The  sand-dunes  which  border  this 
on  the  W.,  and  which  exclude  the  sea-breeze  while  cutting 
off  the  sea-view,  are  partially  covered  with  fantastic  pine 
trees  and  in  places  rise  to  a  height  of  50  or  more  ft.  Perched 
along  the  ridge  are  signal  stations,  the  big  Noniial  School  with 
its  adjacent  Red  Cross  Hospital,  and  a  number  of  dwelUngs. 
From  the  crests  of  the  hills  fine  views  are  obtaiimble  of  Sado 
Island  and  of  the  lofty  mts.  of  Echigo.  On  the  slope  of  the 
high  hill  (called  Hakusan,  or  'White  Mt.')  at  the  S.  ed^  of 
the  city,  there  is  a  restful  park,  some  pretty  trees,  and  a  timo- 
stained  Shinto  shrine  near  an  elaborate  monument  to  Jimniu 
Tenno.  Coarse  lacquer-ware  is  a  specialty  of  Niigata,  and  is 
made  in  hundreds  of  homes,  along  with  considerable  laoe. 
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Sftdo  Island  (Chinese:  SathH),  17  M.  W.  of  Niigata,  in  the 
Japan  Sea,  b^ond  a  deep  channel  (310  fathooe)  across  whieh 
the  local  steamers  (the  boats  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  are 
the  most  comfortable)  run  daily  fin  5  hrs.,  to  32  M.  Ebisu 
Minato,  ¥3,  1st.  cl.)  between  April  and  Oct.;  is  approximately 
32  M.  long  and  17  M.  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  It  forms 
(338  sq.  M.)  a  division  of  Niigadi  Prefecture;  has  about 
120,000  inhabs.,  and  is  conspicuous  lor  2  mt.  ranges  (chiefly 
limestone)  whidi  overlook  a  cultivated  plain  with  large  buy 6 
at  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  extremefi.  Kimpchuraan  at  the  N.  rises 
to  a  heisht  of  3895  ft.  From  Eln9u  Minaio  (Crab  Port),  a 
poor  and  unattractive  town  (Tun:  Yamagata-ya,  ¥2)  at  the 
N.E.,  to  Aikawa  (chief  town  of  the  W.  side  of  the  island;  Inn: 
Takada-yn,  V2),is  about  16  ^T.  Just  before reachinj»  Aikmtn 
the  road  a.sfends  to  a  pass  500  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
locally  famous  gold  and  silver  mines  (owne<i  and  operated  by 
the  MUsu  Bishi  Co,  of  Tnkyo)  which  anciently  helonp^ecl  to, 
and  were  worked  by  (fort-t.'d  labor),  the  Tokugawa  skdgunatey 
are  located  in  a  steep-walled  valley.  The  silver  sulphid,  native 
gold,  and  chaleopyrite  oreis  are  found  in  quarts  lodes  in 
quartzite  veins  varying  from  3  to  18  ft.  in  thickness.  The 
annual  output  of  gold  is  about  14,000  oimees;  silver,  115,000: 
cop^r,  50  tons.  Cattle-breeding  is  a  growing  industry,  and 
the  island  supplies  many  of  the  mainland  cities  with  {rood  beef. 
In  the  early  days  Sado  was  a  sort  of  Botany  Bay  for  exiled 
criminals  and  other  undesirables  with  political  aspirations. 
The  militant  Nichiren  was  imprisoned  here  in  1271-72. 

« 

7.  From  Yokohama  to  Ikao  and  Kusatsu. 

IkaOf  or  Ikaho,  a  beautiful  and  popular  summer  resort  in 
the  fl|)lendid  Ikao  Mts.,  2600  ft.  alx>ve  the  sea  (in  Kdtsuke 

Pro\nnce),  on  the  f?teep  northeastern  slope  of  Ilnrttna-son, 
7  hrs.  by  rail  from  Yokohama,  celebrated  for  its  fine,  bracing 
air;  its  many  hot  springs  w^hich  gush  from  the  hiiis  aiul  plunge 
down  innumerable  gorge  s  to  the  lowlands,  its  ehfinnirig  views, 
grand  old  forests  and  ius  Imperial  Reserve,  is  one  of  the  most 
accessible  and  thoroughly  delightful  of  all  the  Japanese  hill- 
stations.  None  possess  more  diversified  scenery,  a  greater 
profusion  of  exquisite  wild  flowers,  a  more  picturesque  town, 
and  a  wider  range  of  interesting  walks  and  rides.  It  unites 
neariy  all  the  most  desirable  reqiusites  of  an  ideal  summer 
outing  place:  a  quaint,  clean,  comfortal)le,  non-luxurious, 
semi-forr  ign  hotel  (English  spokon),  where  good  food  is  given 
at  reasorial)lr'  i)rices  (one  replete  wifh  Japanese  charm,  and 
from  the  i)alconies  of  which  one  (snjoys  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent prospects  in  nature);  a  comparative  immunity  from 
niosqiiitoes;  a  multipUcity  of  trails  leading  through  forests 
to  entrancing  peltlcs,  ferny  dells,  sparkling  brooks,  and  steann 
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ing  gorges;  and  a  gem  of  a  lake  (excellent  skating  in  winter) 
stocked  with  big  carp  and  trout.  Hard  by,  in  a  green  and 
romantically  picturesque  gorge,  is  one  of  the  most  bizaxre 
temples  in  the  Empire.  The  entire  region  around  Ikao  is 
studded  with  roaring  waterfalls,  and  rent  by  deep  gorges  from 
which  steam  rises  incessantly.  On  rainy  days,  when  tliis  hangs 
low  above  the  town,  it  imparts  a  decided  Plutonian  aspect  to 
it.  Hissing  hot  medicinal  water  straight  from  the  seething 
heart  of  the  adjacent  hills  is  piped  directly  into  the  many 
bath-houses,  there  to  be  tempered  by  cold  water  from  the 
same  hills.  The  town  is  built  on  a  series  of  terraces  reclaimed 
from  the  sloping  hillside;  and  the  main  st.,  Odori,  comprising 
a  score  or  more  flights  of  stone  steps  20  or  more  ft.  wide,  la 
one  of  the  Quaintest  in  Japan.  The  air  is  crisp  in  April;  cool  in 
May;  deligntful  in  June  (barring  the  rains);  and  cooler  in 
July  and  Aug.  than  one  finds  it  at  the  seashore.  The  season 
begins  usually  about  July  and  terminates  with  the  Oct.  (20th) 
festivals.  During  this  period  rooms  in  the  hotels  or  inns  should 
be  engaged  in  advance  (telephone  and  telegraph  connection.s). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  cold  winter  crowds  of  peasant  pilgrims 
begin  to  arrive  —  folks  who  aim  to  get  lower  rates  at  the  inns 
and  who  profess  to  believe  that  in  the  cold  weather  one  gets 
more  benefit  from  the  baths.  The  best  skating  on  Lake  Haruna 
is  in  Feb. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Zfozo  the  hunter  (open  season  Oct.  1  to 
April  1)  will  finci  copper  pheasants  {yamadori),  quail  (udsura), 
wild  pigeons  {yamabalo),  whose  booming  notes  ring  musically 
through  the  green  woods;  green  pheasants  (Aryi)  and  a  wide 
variety  of  srnaller  game.  The  flower-lover  will  find  so  many 
exquisite  flowers  grow^ing  wild  that  he  will  be  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  region  roundabout  Cape  Town,  in  South  Africa, 
which  ships  tons  of  everlastings  each  year  to  England.  White 
magnolia;  the  Paulownia  ImpericUis;  a  wealth  of  wistaria; 
azaleas;  Jack-in-the  pulpit;  white  dogwood;  spiraea;  Cherokee 
roses;  wild  hydrangea;  fox-lily;  rhododendrons;  columbine; 
several  varieties  of  clematis,  iris,  and  lilies;  funkia;  peonies; 
several  rare  ferns,  and  a  host  of  other  flowers  grow  wild  in 
the  woods  and  dingles,  along  with  specimens  of  nearly  all  the 
trees  represented  in  the  Japanese  flora.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
rain  —  a  dampening  characteristic  of  most  of  Japan's  hill- 
stations  —  every  inch  of  the  mt.  slopes  is  carpeted  with 
green,  while  the  deep  gorges  are  literally  choked  with  vigor- 
ous plant  life.  The  immen.scly  tall  cryptomeriaa  and  the 
lithe  pines  which  often  reach  up  the  sides  from  the  very  bot- 
toms of  the  canons,  are  always  attractive,  but  particularly  so 
when  they  are  interspersed  with  flowering  trees,  wild  rasp- 
berries, and  the  strong,  sinewy,  suffocating  wistaria  vines  — 
the  lianas  of  the  Japanese  woods.  The  frail  pretty  pink  flower 
which  grows  so  profusely  in  the  interstices  of  the  massive  walls 
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throughout  the  town  is  the  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  (Japanese 
Yuki/ioahiUi).  The  display  of  cherry  blossoms  in  April  is 
charming. 

The  riy.  from  Yokohama  to  (80  M.)  Takamki  (fare.  ¥3.08,  let  cl.;  ¥1.85. 
2d)  is  described  in  Rte.  6.  p.  65.  An  electric  trolfey  runs  hence  (fare,  31 
<ei«)  to  (li  hrs.)  Shibukawa,  where  a  change  must  bo  made  to  another  line  for 
Ikao.  The  station  at  Takaaaki  ia  oppoeite  that  of  the  rly.  ;  luRgage-porter. 
5  ten.  The  riy.  oompan}^  sells  through  tickets  to  Ikao  and  will  check  baggage 
to  destination,  thus  aa'ving  one  the  trouble  of  looking  after  it  en  route.  At 
Shibukawa  the  cars  stop  in  front  of  a  tea-house  with  a  primitive  waiting-sta- 
tion; tho  densha  for  Ikao  comes  up  the  main  st.  of  the  town  (celebrated  for 
iutsilk)  1  min.  to  the  left.  Cars  leave  at  intervals  of  1  hr.  and  climb  the  2000 
ft.  (G  M.)  to  /*oo  in  another  hr.;  lat  cl.  fare,  63  sen;  2d  cl.  (as  good  as  the 
first),  41  aen  (return  fares,  48  and  31  sen  respectively).  Travelers  who  ai>- 
proach  Shibukawa  from  Tokyo  by  way  of  Maebaahi  (7 J  M.  in  IJ  hrs.;  fare, 
23  ten)  will  find  the  electric  car  waiting  at  the  station.  At  Shibukawa  it  stops 
a  2-min.  walk  from  the  Ikao  line.  The  climb  is  picturr»<iue,  with  good  views; 
the  line  crosses  the  highway  from  time  to  time  —  a  shaded,  zigeag  forest  road 
down  which  many  travelers  prefer  to  walk  on  the  return.  The  12-15  inch  soil 
rrats  on  a  thick  stratimi  of  white  volcanic  electa,  the  outpouring  of  the  vats. 
in  times  past.  —  The  Ikao  station  is  10  min.  walk  below  the  town.  Hotel 
Uinriki,  15  sen)  coolies  will  be  in  waiting  for  the  traveler  who  advises  in 
advance  of  his  arrival. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxix).  Ikao  Hotel,  semi-foreign,  with  foreign  food,  good 
baths  (free)  and  attendance;  from  ¥6  and  upward;  small  reduction  for  2 
fen.  in  one  room;  special  rates  for  a  long  stay. —  Kogure  Budayu  Hotel, 
t3-4.  There  are  40  or  more  native  inns,  rooms  in  which  can  be  had  for  ¥5 
a  week,  and  a  special  price  arranged  for  food.  The  Chikira  has  fine  views. 

The  name  Ikaho  means  'High  Mountains,'  and  is  derived 
from  the  huge  Haruna  Range  rising  behind  it.  According  to 
the  local  tradition  (which  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt) 
the  springs  were  discovered  during  the  reign  of  the  (11th) 
Emperor  Suinin  (b.c.  7Q-A.D.  70).  The  12  chief  families  (who 
have  adopted  for  their  crests  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac)  trace 
their  lineage  to  famous  personages  of  the  6th  cent.  The  unin- 
teresting Ikao  Jinja  on  a  terrace  (2716  ft.)  back  of  the  town 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  place, 
and  the  present  (modern)  structure  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  one  erected  in  834.  The  large  Buddhist  temple,  the  Tensho- 
n,  erected  in  1583  on  the  site  of  the  present  schoolhouse,  was 
burned  during  the  last  decade.  The  Imperial  Preserve,  oppo- 
site the  Ikao  Hotel,  is  the  favorite  summer  retreat  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Imperial  Household.  The  Yachid  Park  and  Athletic 
Ground  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  near  the  rly.  station. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  Ikao  springs  are  bicarbonate  of  calcium; 
niagneaium  and  ferric  oxide;  sulphate  of  calcium;  magnesium  and  sodium; 
chloride  of  sodium;  silicic  acid  and  minor  solids.  Some  are  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron  than  others,  and  some  are  decidedly  sulphuric. 
Their  temperature  ranges  from  cold  to  1 13°F.  The  waters  run  out  of  the 
tots,  in  little  clouds  of  steam,  through  open  conduits  or  into  bamboo  pipes,  a 
multiplicity  of  which  criss-cross  the  town  and  lead  into  the  different  houses. 
The  Rorgc  at  YuTtioto  is  stained  a  bright  yellow  by  the  precipitations  from 
wrtain  of  the  streams,  and  these  give  rise  to  a  valuable  local  industry  —  that 
of  dyeing  cloth.  The  natives  believe  that  belts  saturated  with  the  metallic 
deposits  have  medicinal  qualities,  and  that  kimonos  so  dyed  and  worn  are 
equal  to  a  course  of  the  baths.  In  many  of  the  shops  small  bolts  (14  in.  wide 
by  280  long)  of  cotton  crape  of  different  patterns,  dyed  (in  Takaaaki)  the 
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characteristic  yellow  hue,  are  sold  (¥1)  to  the  pilgrims  as  local  produetiona. 

The  yellowish-bronze  sediment  ia  cleared  out  of  the  pipes  twice  yearly  and 
sold  to  dyers  and  to  those  persons  who  wish  to  benefit  by  the  Ikao  waters 
but  cannot  come  to  them.  The  natives  bathe  in  the  a.m.,  at  noon,  and  after 
supper.  —  Other  specialties  of  the  town  are  turned  woodwork  articles  in 
many  forms;  pretty  basket-work,  and  a  8up>erfine  charcoal  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  Nara,  a  species  of  oak.  In  many  of  the  shops  will  be  seen  bisarre 
and  distorted  specimens  of  petrified  wood  which  has  been  so  converted,  it  is 
said,  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  waters.  The  power  obtained  throiigh  the 
many  big  overshot  and  undershot  wheels  wliidi  ereak  all  over  the  pfiiee  Is 
used  to  turn  lathes  for  the  workers  in  wood. 

Dosens  of  sreater  and  lesser  peaks,  rounded  and  wooded  hills,  and  deep 
ravines  environ  the  town,  and  from  the  ereets  of  some  of  the  loftier  mta. 
extensive  and  awe-inspiring  views  are  obtainable.  Because  of  some  odd 
slant  in  the  native  mind  the  local  authorities  have  not  added  Knglish  to  the 
many  guide-posts  which  point  the  M  ny  about  the  region  to  those  wlio  esa 
read  Japanese,  but  on  some  of  these  thoughtful  travelers  have  penciled  in- 
structions in  English  that  are  an  aid  to  the  pedestrian.  The  hills  are  grid- 
ironed  with  a  multiplicity  of  well-defined  trails,  and  the  author  has  tried  to 
maJce  his  observations  regarding  these  as  clear  as  possible.  The  visitor  whoee 
time  is  limited  is  advised  to  take  with  him  on  his  rambles,  as  guide  and  car- 
rier, one  of  the  native  boys  about  the  hotel;  as  a  rule  they  are  willing  to  give 
a  day's  service  for  50  sen,  and  certain  of  them  have  a  scattered  knowledge 
of  the  lore  of  the  woo^ls,  the  birds,  and  the  flowers.  The  Biuds  are  as  num- 
erous as  the  latter,  and  on  any  stroll  through  the  forest  one  will  see  cuckoos 
ihoMooim);  lovely  Japanese  blue  flycatchers  (ruri)  ;  woodpeckers  (kitatUi' 
8uk%);  wagtails  (sekirei);  bull-headed  shrikes  (mozu);  Manchurian  great  tits 
(shijukara) ;  Japan  jays  {kakesu)  ;  silver-eyes  {mejiru);  the  sweet-throated 
ugnisu,  or  Japanese  mghtingale  (p.  ccii) ;  and  many  familiar  and  unfamiUar 
birds.  Heautiful  pheasants  rise  from  the  bamboo  grass  on  the  hill-slop^, 
and  the  wild  pigeon  imparts  music  and  mysticism  to  the  cool  forests.  The 
eomm[on  people  call  the  cuekoo  kakkodoH  from  the  similarity  of  its  oaD  to 
the  word  knkko.  The  numerous  skylarks  ijvibari)  are  of  a  species  known 
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Walks  and  Excursions  (see  the  accompanying  map).  There 
are  enougli  of  these  to  occupy  one's  time  for  weeks;  the  most 
popular  only  are  described  below.  The  local  guides,  obtainable 
through  the  hotel  management,  get  ¥1.20  a  day,  and  are  su^ 
posed  to  provide  their  own  food,  besides  carrying  that  of  tiieir 
employers.  The  woods  are  said  to  be  free  from  poison  ivy 
and  its  concomitant  miseries. 

To  (J  M.,  16  min.)  Yumoto  CSonrce  of  the  Hot  Water*),  a 
incturesque  spot  back  of  the  town  whither  pilgrims  go  in  toe 
early  a.m.  to  drink  of  the  evil-tasting  wat^.  The  walk  can 
be  includod  in  the  one  described  below.  Proceed  from  the  hotel 
to  the  main  st.,  turn  up  left  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Ikao  Jinja,  then  bear  round  to  the  right  along  the  edge  of 
the  Yusawa  ravine,  beneath  overhanging  cliffs  clothed  with 
vegetation.  There  are  some  pretty  shops,  a  good  view  of  the 
gorge  (right),  and  a  quaint  bridge.  On  reaching  the  latter 
turn  abruptly  to  the  left  on  tJie  near  side,  and  follow  the  steam- 
ing hot  stream  to  its  source.  The  dell  is  romantically  and 
wudly  pictur^ue,  though  very  suggestive  of  the  sullen  de* 
moniacttl  forces  which  lie  but  a  few  yards  beneath  one's  feet. 
At  one  place  under  the  green  tunnel  there  are  seats  and  a 
dipper  —  the  latter  to  l)e  avoided.  The  water  tastes  of  iron 
and  is  unpalatable.  Scores  of  riik  ru^  noisily  out  from  as 
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miuiy  crevicc^^  in  t  he  hiilaide,  and  leave  yellow,  plushy  tracks 
where  they  have  paikied. 

To  KoMPiRA-SAN  (or  Moiwkiki-t/amn,  i  M.;  §  hr.  stiff  climb 
over  a  good  road  beneath  trees),  Miharashi  (1  M.),  Mushiya 
(3i  M.;  chair  for  the  round  trip,  %.40),  and  Yumoto.  Kam' 
p^a  ia  the  name  of  a  deserted  shrine  10  nun.  walk  down  left 
oom  the  point  (beyond  the  bridj^e  and  post-office)  where  one 
turns  off  the  main  road  and  begins  the  ascent  of  the  hill ;  the 
path  is  well  defined,  with  stone  steps  at  intervals.  Keep  the 
rocky  pralch  at  thr  rip:ht:  thp  plndos  are  lovrly  and  primeval, 
and  usually  echo  to  the  euekoo's  (  all.  At  the  summit  there  is 
a  tiny  shack  of  a  tea-} muse  oblivious  to  a  view  that  holds  one 
spellbound  by  it.s  immensity.  Far  below,  wriggling  along  the 
valley  floor  backed  by  towering  foothills  of  the  Nikko  Mia., 
goes  tbe  Tone  Rirar;  a  silveiy  steak  wfaddi  farther  up  at  the 
left  Js  stained  by  the  untidy  inflow  of  the  petulant  Ag^^tauma* 
gawa.  Gutting  the  E.  skyline  is  the  lofty  Tsukuha  Mt.,  rising 
2926  ft.  from  Hitachi  Province.  Akagi-san  (50(X)  ft.)  is  nearer, 
while  trailing  away  at  the  left,  their  giant  ridges  threatening 
the  sky.  are  Komochi-yama,  OrwkO'yama,  and  a  hnlf-Heore 
formidaole  humps  and  cones,  with  i^himni-san  (75()()  ft.) 
lorrlmg  it  above  them.  The  delighlt'd  eye  takes  in  hundreds 
of  sq.  miles  of  valley  land  hemmed  in  by  bulky  hills,  planted 
to  various  graiiitt  that  reflect  all  the  shades  of  green  from  that 
of  sprouting  rice  to  the  more  somber  hue  of  brooding  pine 
trees.  At  tiiis  tesrhouse  one  may,  perchance  for  the  nist 
time,  be  offered  a  tea^^ubstitute  popular  lluoughout  Japan. 
It  is  made  of  parched  badey;  is  called  mugiyu  [fnugi  is  a 
generic  term  for  barley,  wh^,  OF^^.       'y^l  f  ^  ^  ^^.^ 
amber  tint;  a  taste  true  to  the  grain;  is  said  to  be  less  injuri- 
oue  than  tea,  and  i?  drunk  extensively  by  Japanese  polrliers. 

At  the  right  of  Ko?npira-8an  (path  at  the  left),  on  a  bold, 
bald  blulf  (20  min.  walk)  called  Miharashi,  one  mav  enjoy 
another  remarkable  panorama.  Thither  the  trail  descends 
the  hill  at  the  right  and  soon  joins  the  long  path  winding  across 
the  slope  to  MuMya* » Notwithstanding  the  houses  of  this 
(uninteresting)  place  ara  visible^  the  walk  is  deceptively  long 
(1  hr.X  ns  the  last  portion  rounds  a  number  of  hills  and  incipi* 
ent  ravines.  Malodorous  sulphurous  gases  issue  from  pipes 
Btiick  in  the  ground  and  supply  a  sort  of  al  fresco  bath  for 
rheumatic  rustics.  Returning,  one  desrrnds  into  the  ravine 
and  bears  round  to  tlie  left,  skirting  on  t  h(  way  the  base  of  the 
twin  peaks  of  Futatsu-dake  (elmir  to  the  sunmiit  and  return 
to  the  hotel,  ¥4.20).  A  20-nim.  walk  brings  one  to  the  Ist 
tea-house  on  the  liar  una  road,  whence  it  is  30  min.  back  to  the 
hotel*  Ftimofd  can  be  included  in  this  trip,  the  whole  of  which 
can  be  aooompliahed  in  one  forenoon.  If  one  elects  to  return  to 
the  hotel  from  Mikarashi^  the  path  to  its  intersection  with 
that  ftom  Kmifm^m  should  be  followed,  thence  downward 
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for20  min^  (keeping  the  ravine  on  the  left)  to  a  hill  behind  tlie 

To  the  Nanae^  or  Sevsn-Fold  Gascadb  (}  M.;  chair, 
¥1.60);  Bbntbn-daki  (2i  M.;  ehair,  ¥2.40) ;  and  the  (neai>by) 
OdaIu  Cascade  (chair  for  the  round  trip,  ¥3).  The  walk  can 
be  made  leisurely  in  about  2}  hrs.  and  allow  i  hr.  for  a  rest  at 
each  place.  Descend  the  steps  of  the  main  st.  (picturesque 
view  in  retrospect)  to  the  bisecting  path  at  the  foot,  then  turn 
left  and  ^o  down  through  the  cryptomeria  forest  to  the  torrent 
flowing  through  the  gorge.  Thence  the  road  leiidis  up  the  slope 
bi^neath  lines  of  immensely  tall  trees  rising  from  tiie  Hank  of 
the  hill.  The  path  is  idylhc  aod  recalls  oertain  of  the  heavily 
shaded  roads  through  the  Karlsbad  region.  Beyond  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  ridge  the  trail  descends  abruptly  to  the  left;  the  by- 
path^ leading  back  up  the  hill-side  goes  to  Baron  Kawasaki's 
country  villa  where  a  sign-board  forbids  admittance  *  unless 
on  business/  A  few  minutes*  walk  down  the  charmingly  ii^ 
r(^^iilar  and  rocky  path  brings  one  to  a  series  of  pretty  cas- 
cados  seen  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  tea-house  facing  the 
lower  one.  As  we  shall  approach  this  later  from  below,  wo  now 
cross  the  small  bridge  aL  the  foot  of  the  first  fall  and  elmib 
the  path  at  the  left.  Fine  views  at  the  right  as  we  cross 
the  glades.  Many  lovely  flowers  and  some  wild  raspbmiee 
(yama-dchigo)  grow  hereabout.  The  hamlet  at  the  far  right, 
on  the  brink  oi  the  stream  below  Odaki,  is  Yunokago,  Avoid- 
ing' the  numerous  confusing  by-paths  which  branch  to  the 
right  we  follow  the  main  trail  as  it  hugs  the  hillside,  anon 
descending  and  ascending,  trending  always  to  the  left  until 
the  roar  of  a  waterfall  is  borne  in  from  the  right.  The  last 
path  that  leads  sharply  down  at  the  right  before  we  reach 
(15  min.)  Bentenrdaki,  must  be  returned  to  later  and  follow  ed 
to  Odaki,  The  long  steel  flume  below  the  waterfall  here  con- 
ducts the  water  which  generates  the  electricity  used  loir  light* 
ing  Ikao, 

The  Bbntbn-]>asi  (Waterfall  of  the  Goddess  Benien),  about 
18  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  high,  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  a  rocky 

and  picturesque  gorge.  The  water  comes  from  Lake  Hanma^ 
and  after  falling  with  a  deafening  roar  into  a  turbulent  pool, 
it  dashes  down  the  ravine  to  form  a  number  of  inf^ignificant 
rai)i(lH  and  then  the  Odoki  ClVin  tall').  The  inevitable  tea- 
house with  its  hi^ldy  colored  sweets  and  insipid,  non-exhilarat- 
ing inngiyUy  shrewdly  extracts  the  customary  t^ll  (in  lieu  of 
fees)  by  occupying  practically  the  only  vantage  point  frora 
which  the  falls  can  be  seen  satisfactonly.  Above,  on  a  con- 
siderably higher  level*  is  a  foot-path  which  leads  (about  2  hrs. 
goinp  up;  less  returning)  to  the  head  of  Lake  Haruna.  —  Re- 
turmng  along  the  trail  to  the  first  by-path  at  the  left  (so 
narrow  that  it  resembles  a  watercourse),  a  sharp  10  min. 
descent  is  made  between  overhanging  trees  to  the  liver-bod* 
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Sections  of  the  path  beyond  to  Yunokago  village  are  a  bit 
roughish  and  are  not  much  liked  by  ladies;  for  some  distance 
the  trail  is  indistinct  and  leads  tlunra^  the  river-bed  (ri^t). 
After  the  woods-path  is  picked  iip  again,  a  slight  climb  brings 
one  to  the  rather  insignihcant  Odaki  fall  (20  ft.;  50  ft.  across). 
The  viUage  ii  a  few  yia&B  farther  down  the  stream.  Instead  of 
descending  to  it,  we  turn  up  at  the  right  to  (5  min.)  another 
path  (leading  right)  which  should  not  be  followed.  The  main 
trail  conticiueB  (5  min.)  to  a  dewrted  shrine  at  the  upper  end 
(right)  of  a  twin  line  of  spleildid  cryptomcrias  —  the  largest 
measuring  13  ft.  in  circumference  just  above  the  base.  Hence 
the  path  bears  round  to  the  right,  crosses  a  small  brook,  and 
reveals  the  Nanae  Cascade.  The  retum  to  the  hotd  is  along 
the  trail  pursued  on  the  outward  journey. 

To  (5  M.)  Lake  Habuna  and  the  (64  M.)  Uabuna  Jinja 
(horee,  ¥2.20;  ohair,  ¥4.20).  A  beautifiil  wfttk  to  whidi  a 
leisurely  day  should  be  devoted.  The  first  3  is  along  a  steady 
incline  to  the  plateau;  the  2d,  a  gentle  descent  to  the  lake; 
and  the  last  lap,  an  abrupt  descent  (good  wide  road)  into  a 
wild  and  romantically  beautiful  ravine  where  the  temple 
stands.  The  return  is  a  steady  45  min.  trudge  out  of  the  gorge; 
a  gentle  uphill  walk  to  the  2d  tea-house;  thence  a  descent  of 
1  nr.  to  the  hotel.  The  whole  is  eanly  equivalent  to  15  M. 
on  a  level.  The  views  from  the  mt.  ndges  are  glorious,  and 
the  lake  is  a  gem  of  beauty.  Steps  can  be  economised  by  tak- 
ing a  lad  from  the  hotel  (ISO  sen)  to  canv  the  Itmeheon  and 
ram-coats,  point  out  the  difforont  mt.  peaks,  and  set  the  right 
pace  so  that  one  may  not  have  stiff  muscles  the  next  day. 
By  starting  at  7  a.m.  (bi'^eakfast  can  be  had  as  early  as  009 
may  wish  it)  and  walking  methodically,  one  can  easily  readi 
the  temple  at  10;  2  hrs.  to  inspect  the  fine  carvings,  the  gorge, 
and  the  village;  then  a  leisurely  walk  of  1  hr.  will  bring  one 
to  the  tea-house  on  the  lake  shore.  The  luncheon  can  be 
pieced  out  here  with  hot  tea,  etc.,  and  by  ordering  this  8ont 
to  the  back  veranda  one  may  enjoy  a  delightful  vista  of  water 
andmts. 

Bejond  Ynmoto,  whore  the  briclKC  spanning  the  gorge  is 
cweed,  the  sigxag  road  (several  short  cuts)  leads  to  the  1st 
tea^MHise.  FiUaUurdake  looms  up  bulkily  at  the  left,  and  the 
hills  resound  to  the  liquid  whistle  of  meadow-larks,  the  boom- 
ing note  of  wild  pigeons,  and  the  answering  call  of  the  cuckoo. 
In  summer  the  slopes  are  decked  with  a  glorious  display  of 
day-lilies;  on  rainy  days  one  passes  thrr)ugh  dense  clouds  of 
mist  that  fill  the  cafions  with  great  rolls  like  cotton-batting, 
and  hide  the  mts.  behind  an  impenetrable  veil.  The  vast, 
iBent  upland  plain,  which  stretdieB  from  the  top  of  the  ridge 
and  the  2d  tea-house  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  is  strangely 
beautiful.  Great  herds  of  cattle  coujd  be  pastured  in  the  deep 
gHMB  that  grows  unchecked  and  uncut  on  Its  eenUe  slopes, 
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and  charming  pictures  could  be  painted  of  its  unforgettable 
views.  The  sub-soil  is  volcanic  ash,  and  should  one  happen  to 
pass  here  (as  did  the  writer  on  one  of  his  trips  to  the  lake)  when 
the  distant  Yarigaiake  is  erupting,  and  the  wind  is  blowing  in 
the  right  direction,  one  will  experience  the  curious  sensation 
of  walking  beneath  a  steady  fall  of  fine  ashes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  above  phenomenon  be  present  and  is  added  to  by 
rain,  one  will  be  reminded  of  similar  predicaments  in  towns  of 
N.  China,  when  the  sand  from  the  great  Loess  combines  in  the 
air  with  the  water  and  precipitates  a  fluid  mud  upon  the  ju£t 
and  the  unjust. 

Haruna  Lake  (called  also  Kami  no  se,  and  Ikao-ko)> 
a  deep,  pear-shaped  body  of  water  approx.  4  M.  in  circum- 
ference, IS  thought  to  fill  the  crater  of  a  long-extinct  volcano, 
and  is  well  stocked  with  salmon  trout  {masu)  and  carp  (fan). 
It  freezes  solidly  in  Feb.  (the  coldest  month  of  the  region), 
and,  besides  affording  fine  fishing  and  skating,  supplies  ice  to 
Ikao  and  neighboring  points.  At  the  Kohantei  Restaurant 
on  the  beach,  boats  can  be  had  at  50  sen  an  hr.,  along  with 
fishing-tackle  (tsuridogu).  The  fish  sometimes  attain  to  a  good 
size  (5  lbs. ;  18  in.  long)  and  afford  good  sport  for  line  fisher- 
men ;  the  catch  can  be  cooked  to  order  in  the  re8ta.urant.  The 
tall,  conical  peak  at  the  right  of  the  lake  (1  hr.  to  the  rocky 
Bummit)  is  the  Haruna  Fuji  (so  called  for  its  resemblance 
to  Fuji-san).  The  bold  cliff  at  the  left  of  it  is  Eboshigaiake; 
the  one  farther  along,  Bingushi-yama;  and  the  odd  pinnacles 
at  the  left,  Suzurigatake.  Beyond  the  tea-house  the  surplus 
water  of  the  lake  flows  through  a  tunnel  seen  after  crossing  the 
pass.  The  flat  patch  of  shore  land  at  the  edge  of  the  plain,  at 
the  right  as  one  approaches  the  lake,  is  beautiful  witn  multi- 
colored irises  in  summer.  From  the  meadow  end  of  the  lake 
the  road  winds  along  the  base  of  the  hill  under  a  tunnel  of  green 
foliage.  On  the  near  side  of  the  restaurant  it  turns  up  sharply 
to  the  left  and  ascends  to  the  Tenjin  Pass  (1000  ft.  above  Ikao), 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  small  tea-houses.  From  one  side  here 
a  splendid  view  is  had  of  the  lake  and  the  surrounding  rats., 
ana  from  the  other  an  equally  extensive  one  over  the  semi- 
tropical  gorge  in  whose  lower  depths  the  Haruna  Temple 
stands.  The  big  red  torii  under  which  we  pass  marks  the  rear 
entrance  to  its  domain.  The  gradual  descent  along  the  wind- 
ing, well-kept  road,  over  quaint  bridges  spanning  plunging 
waterfalls,  with  alluring  vistas  ahead  and  constantly  rising 
mts.  behind,  is  beguiling.  The  precipitous  slopes  are  covered 
with  growing  things  which  the  wild  wistaria  and  honeysuckle 
bind  in  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle.  After  sampling  the  wild 
grapes  which  abound  one  is  usually  tempted  to  refer  to  them 
with  the  Cockney's  pronunciation  of  the  a. 

Three  hrs.  out  from  Ikao  one  passes  beneath  the  weather- 
beaten  outer  gate  flanked  by  a  wooden  sign  depicting  two  mus- 
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kets  crossed,  and  skirts  the  side  wall  of  the  terrace  leading  to 
the  inner  gate.  The  setting  of  the  structure  is  so  unique  that 
one  is  usually  unprepared  for  its  astonishingly  fantastic  appear- 
ance. Nothing  in  Japan  is  quite  like  it,  and  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  pictures  of  gnome-land  or  the  hidden  glens  that 
Rip  Van  Winkle  saw  in  his  weird  dreams.  The  narrow  cafion 
through  which  a  tumbling  torrent  (the  Nurna-vga  wa)  rushes  like 
some  wild  thing  flying  for  its  life,  is  choked  with  cryptomerias 
and  Chamacyparis  so  immense  and  so  tall  that  they  appear  to 
rise  for  a  thousand  feet  in  an  efifort  to  reach  the  heat  and  light. 
To  trace  their  upward  passage  one  must  stand  still  and  throw 
the  head  far  back,  and  even  then  the  tops  are  scarcely  discern- 
ible. High  above  the  quaint  temple,  and  seemingly  ready  to 
topple  over  and  crush  it,  rise  moss-coveredj  craggy,  granite 
spires,  ever-menacing  but  strangely  beautiful.  Across  the 
great  rift  in  the  earth  rises  the  opposite  wall  from  which  many 
of  the  original  trees  have  partly  detached  themselves,  and  as  if 
unable  longer  to  maintain  the  perpendicular  on  its  sheer  sides, 
hang  head  downward  awaiting  the  freshet  or  the  axe  that  will 
disl^ge  them.  A  delightful  coolness  pervades  the  place,  and 
white-clad  pilgrims  glide  quietly  to  and  fro  in  a  setting  that 
any  artist  would  love  to  i)aint. 

A  tea-house  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  lowest  terrace,  while 
higher  up,  on  a  broader  one,  are  the  priests*  apartments.  From 
this  point  a  flight  of  stone  Btei>s  leads  up  to  a  fine  gateway  in 
the  natural  w(x>d  (keyaki)  with  doors,  posts,  and  panels  (both 
sides)  covered  with  wood  carvings  (the  work  of  Myaguchi 
Gemaimon  in  1830)  so  noteworthy  in  detail,  so  broad  in  scope, 
and  so  effectively  presented  that  one  ungrudgingly  ranks  them 
among  the  best  in  the  Empire.  Mythological  dragons,  impos- 
sible quadrupeds,  birds,  animals,  men  in  fighting  armor,  and 
warriors  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  are  all  here  portrayed  in 
iiigh  and  low  relief  with  a  crispness  and  vigor  that  amaze  and 
attract.  The  bronze  fitments  of  the  gateway  and  the  involved 
dragon  rosettes  on  the  panels  of  the  doors  are  also  worth  noting. 

The  Temple  proper,  a  Shinto  structure  erected  in  1725  and 
dedicated  to  Homombi  (said  to  be  the  Shinto  Go<l  of  Fire) 
and  if)  Haniyasu-IIime  (Goddess  of  Earth  and  Growing 
Things),  shows  the  effect  of  a  moist  situation  and  of  great 
age.  It  backs  up  squarely  against  a  sheer  rocky  wall,  in  the 
depths  of  which,  entered  through  gold-lacquered  doors  at  the 
back  of  the  inner  shrine,  is  a  sacred  cave,  very  moist  and 
gloomy,  but  withal  too  sacred  to  be  profaned  by  ordinary 
eyes.  Here  centuries  ago  were  found  a  strangely  fashioned 
bronze  horse,  a  Chinese  metal  mirror,  and  other  things  pre- 
Bcrved  in  the  reliquary,  but  which  the  amiable  bonzes  show 
with  beaming  faces  to  whosoever  is  genuinely  interested. 
Conspicuous  among  these  relics  are  some  sculptured  kake- 
hotoke,  or  Hanging  Buddhas  (metal  disks  with  ears  carved  with 
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figures  of  Buddha  and  of  Kuoanfum) ;  some  Chineee  (or  Koi«aa) 

nickel  mirrors  made  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  and  bear- 
inp:  fi  strikinp^  resemblance  to  those  in  the  Shr)^r}-in  at  Nara;  a 
rc^niarkably  preserved  sword  about  2  ft.  long  made  l>y  the 
celebrated  master  Okazaki  Masamune  in  1330;  another  one 
forged  for  the  celebrated  Morinaga-Shinno  (1308-1335,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Go-Daigo),  and  a  number  of  minor  objects,. 
The  big  sculptured  and  gilded  ascending  and  descending 
dragons  on  the  side  beams  of  the  porch  are  said  to  be  carved 
each  from  a  single  piece  of  wood.  Black  lacquer  and  gold  are 
the  prevailing  tones  of  the  interior.  The  60  panels  of  the  ool- 
ferea  ceiling  are  painted  with  flowers  and  winged  dragons;  the 
chj^raoters  adominfj:  the  rirele  inclosing  the  four  oentral  ones 
represent  the  cardirKLl  points.  Around  the  iriri<-r  sliriiie  are 
some  painted  dragons  and  bold  carvings.  At  the  left  of  the 
temple  yard  is  a  much-prized  lantern  made  of  a  special  im- 
ported iron  ( Niunban-tetsu)  and  ascribed  to  NUtAi  Yoshisada, 
The  detached  buildings  contain  nothing  esj^cially  interesting. 
The  tall  rock  at  the  left  of  the  gateway  is  called  HohMwa 
(halbod  rock).  The  pinnacle  rocks  which  rise  in  such  gran- 
deur above  the  temple  all  bear  fanciful  names  — Thimder^Qod 
Rock,  Armor  Rock,  Tortoise  Rock,  etc.  Of  the  thousands  of 
pilgrims  who  visit  the  temple  each  year,  many  come  during 
the  great  festivals  of  Mfiy  8-15. 

A  few  yards  below  tlie  temple,  on  the  near  side  of  the  (red) 
Bridge  of  the  Gods  (shinkyd),  in  a  his:h  cliff  at  the  right,  is  a 
cave  which  stood  formerly  at  the  rear  of  a  temple  erected  in  the 
14th  cent.;  the  roof  marks  are  still  to  be  seen  against  the  wall. 
Farther  along  is  a  3H9toried,  time-fitainedpago(to.  The  flagged 
walk  is  pieced  out  by  stone  steps  as  it  descends  farther  into  the 
ohasm,  across  which,  high  up  at  the  left,  is  a  curious  natural 
stone  arch  called  KurakaM-iway  or  Saddle  Rock.  Still  farther 
down  the  stream  is  a  huge  gateway,  and  beyond  it  a  big  bronze 
torii  markirti?  the  upper  end  of  Haruna  Village  (rnachi). 
This  is  referred  to  an  the  ni-no-torii^  because  3  M.  farther  down 
is  another  big  wooden  one,  the  first.  In  years  gone  i>y  a  suc- 
cession of  torii  marked  the  17  M.  of  now  wretched  roadway  to 
McUsuida  (see  Rte.  6),  and  up  it  from  the  companion  temple 
at  Myogism  there  trudged  each  year  periiaps  3  times  the 
40,000  that  are  said*stlll  to  come  to  this  hoary  old  temple  to 
pray  to  its  divinities  for  good  crops  and  prosperous  times.  To 
aid  in  this  desideratum  each  pilgrim  brings  with  him  a  gourd  ^ 
which  he  fills  with  sanctified  water  to  take  back  and  scatter 
over  his  little  realty  holdinpjs.  Near  the  2d  torii  are  the  niins 
of  several  temples  that  were  in  their  prime  300  yrs.  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  when  the  entire  jz;orp:e  was 

^  The  drie<i  bottle-gouxds  {hjfotan) ,  which  io  China  are  tied  to  the  baokf 
of  children  on  the  boats  to  aaaist  them  in  Soating  if  tiicar  BhoiiU  foil  ovai^ 
b  nr<K  rire  oommoa  in  Japan,  and  pilgrims  usually  cany  tbem  oo  thsir 
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of  Buddhist  aetiyity.  The  red,  metal-trimmed  bridge^ 
the  moaa-grown  stone  lantems,  and  the  multiplicity  of  dis* 
mantled  stone-wodk  are  relics  of  those  palmy  days.  The  ruah^ 
ing  stream  that  seems  to  whisper  of  vanished  glory,  the  sing- 
ing birds,  the  lovely  flowers,  and  the  park-like  aspect  of  the 
sequestered  place,  so  many  miles  removed  from  the  strenuous 
world,  are  all  very  charming  and  restful. 

The  traveler  so  inclined  may  vary  the  return  trip  and 
len^hen  it  a  bit  by  diverging  from  the  main  trail  (right)  about 
midway  between  Haruna  Lake  and  the  2d  tea-house,  and  pro- 
ceed to  (4  M.)  QamunMf  whidb  has  a  nuneral  spring  and 
whraice  the  shortest  way  back  to  Ikao  would  be  to  descend  the 

Satii  to  MusMyu,  tlience  vi&  the  Ist  tea-house,  or  over  the 
iiharaahi  trail.  The  Ftdatsn-flake  can  also  be  ascended  over 
one  of  the  several  clear  pnths  to  the  stimmit.  Haruna  Fuji  is 
seaLi!)Ie,  and  a  guide  ( Yl)  can  be  o!)tained  at  the  lakeside  tea- 
house. The  summit  is  not  so  needle-pointed  as  the  natives 
love  to  picture  it,  but  the  views  from  it  are  inspiring  and  are 
worth  the  climb.  Sdma-yarna  (4850  ft.  above  the  sea,  2250 
above  Ikao).  the  highest  of  the  Harutia  peaks,  is  near  the  2d 
tea-house:  the  trail  is' clearly  defined  and  a  good  walker  can 
reach  the  base  in  25  min.  Another  }  hr.  of  stiffish  climbing 
(chains  fixed  in  the  rocks  help  one  over  the  worst  j)laees)  wiU 
bring  him  to  the  summit,  whence  Fuji-yama  is  visible  at  the 
S.,  beyond  the  Chichihu  Range.  A  small  shrine  stands  at  the 
top,  and  to  this  many  devout  pil^^rims  go  each  year,  usually 
y'lk  the  consideralWy  h.irder  and  lonj^hish  trail  from  Mvshiyu. 
A  half-score  chains  and  a  ladder  help  one  to  the  top  on  this 
side,  but  a  greater  spiritual  reward  awaits  one  because  of  the 
•  increased  dilhc allies  of  the  ascent.  The  trip  from  Ikao  to  the 
summit  and  return  can  be  made  in  one  forenoon  by  getting  an 
early  start.  The  return  journey  can  be  varied  by  proeeeding 
first  to  Benien-dakiy  then  Odaki  and  the  Nanae  Cascadei: 
also  viA  MuMyUf  Miharashiy  and  Kompirarsaafi, 

The  walk  down  to  the  (2 J  M.)  Mizubawa  Kwannon  Tem- 
fi;b  (H  hr.  vid  the  Shibukawa  jinriki-road,  thence  tkrough  the 
woods  at  the  base  of  Srvgen-yama;  chair,  ¥2  10;  horse,  ¥1.30) 
will  not  repay  one  unless  time  hangs  hcaA  ily.  The  HiKldhist 
te?nple  is  weather-beaten  and  as  uninteresting  as  the  idols  it 
contains.  Beyond  it  (2  M. ;  1  hr. :  chair,  ¥2.60 ;  horse,  ¥1 .60)  is 
the  attractive  Furuw  Waierjall,  but  the  last  part  of  the  journey 
is  tiresome.  The  traveler  with  time  to  spare  will  find  the  w^ 
down  the  old  hii^way  to  Shibuhaiwa  prolific  in  panoramic 
views;  some  travelers  walk  this  (delightful  in  the  early  a.m.; 
time,  1  hr.)  on  leaving  Ikao,  and  send  their  luggage  down  in 
the  eleetrie  ear  (ehair,  ¥2,60;  jinriki,  50  sen). 

Ikao  to  Kttsatstt  <a  3-day  trip).  While  the  all-day  (30  M.) 
ride  in  a  tram-HW)  hasha  and  kago,  n  apt  to  (wove  a  bit  weari* 
some,  the  oooutry  through  which  one  passes  is  magnificent  — > 
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the  scenery  ranking  with  the  grandest  in  the  Empire.  Kusatsu^ 
in  its  primeval  volcanic  setting  high-poised  in  the  Kotsuke  Mts. , 
with  unusually  interesting  hot  mineral  baths,  is  unique.  No 
place  is  just  like  it,  and  the  curious  phases  of  Hfe  one  sees  there 
are  unforgettable.  While  one  quarter  of  the  town  is  crowded 
with  lepers,  the  visitor  need  have  no  fear  of  contagion  (possi- 
ble only  after  long  and  frequent  intercourse),  as  the  sulphurous 
(and  other  chemical  and  diabolical)  stenches  that  hiss  out 
from  the  seething  subterraneous  furnace  below  it  act  as  oat» 
reotives  and  curatives.  Few  places  of  the  world  will*  remind  one 
so  much  of  what  one  imagines  the  nether  world  to  be  like.  The 
hotel  is  dean  and  oomfc^table,  with  delightffil  sulphur  baths. 

Several  routes  are  practicable  from  Ikao,  but  the  best,  easiest,  and  most 
popular  is  by  electric  tram  (43  sen)  to  Shibukavxi,  thence  basha  (p.  xci)  to 
(¥1.50)  Tatauishi,  and  from  there  up  the  winding  mt.  road  {kaoo,  ¥2.50; 
hoTse,  ¥1.50)  to  (5  M.)  Kttsatsu.  Before  undertaking  the  trip  one  should 
have  the  manager  of  the  hotel  at  Ikao  telephone  to  Nakanojo  and  Kusatsu 
and  ascertain  if  the  road  is  open.  The  AgaUuma  River  is  powerful  and  capri- 
cious, and  is  subject  to  devastating  floods.  That  of  1910  wrecked  the  road  ao 
badly  that  2  yrs.  were  required  to  put  it  back  into  commission.  When  it 
wasiies  out  the  bridges  the  traveler  is  obliged  to  ford  and  ro-ford  the  river 
(wire-rope  ferries),  walk  long  stretches,  and  make  wide  d^toun  owr  tettiah 
hills.  A  clear  day  is  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  mt.  views,  and  an 
early  start  is  advisable.  The  6.30  a.m.  tram-car  from  Ikao  reaches  Shibu' 
kawa  a  liltle  after  7,  and  the  ba^a  leavea  (or  is  sup(>osed  to  leave)  at  8.  The 
horses  are  fed  with  such  frequency  en  route  that  one  cannot  hope  to  reach 
Tatsuinhi  before  0  p.  m.  (or  7).  and  the  walk  or  ride  thence  will  consume  2 
hrs.  m6ie.  Those  who  dislike  walking  should  telephone  ahead  to  the  hotel  at 
Kusatsu  and  ask  to  be  met  at  Tutsuishi  by  coolie.s,  ponies,  and  a  kago  — • 
the  latter  very  uncomfortable  for  any  one  weighing  over  100  Ibe.  UnleasoM 
is  met  thriBie,  a  guide  and  lanterns  should  be  taken  along,  as  the  road  throui^ 
the  caflon  at  ni^iht  is  of  a  blackness  similar  to  that  of  Erebus.  (The  bashaa 
are  expected  ultimatel:^  to  make  Kusatsu  their  terminus.]  If  one  can  find  an 
idle  horae  in  TaUutBhy  it  can  be  had  for  the  trip  for  75  ten.  If  there  are  aevend 
in  the  party,  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a  special  basha  from  Shihxikatm  (¥8-10)» 
for  when  the  ordinary  vehicles  are  crammed  with  the  proletariat  they  an 
almaat  as  unoomfortai>le  as  a  Black  Maria.  The  seat  up  near  the  driver  fii 
usually  the  most  sheltered  from  rain.  The  lurching  of  the  crude  conveyanos 
is  apt  to  pitch  one  (particularly  when  drowsy)  out  from  the  rear  seat. 

By  telephoning  from  Ikao  to  the  hasha  baiting-stable  a| 
Shibukawa,  a  boy  will  meet  the  Ikao  tram-car  and  CMTy  lug- 
gage to  the  stable  for  a  siiuill  fee.  The  f)(ish4X  proceeds  to  the  N. 
end  of  the  town,  thence  to  Kanai  Village,  where  the  roaring 
Agatsuma-gawa  is  crossed  to  the  shore  town  of  Koizaxva.  At 
•  the  right  hereabout  the  Agatsuma  pours  its  cold  mt.  water 
into  that  of  the  Tone  Rivera  known  for  its  trout.  The  diverg- 
ing tramway  at  Koisawa  goes  to  Numaia  and  f omM  a  link  m 
the  trip  from  NikkG  hither  over  the  Konaei  Paaa  (Rte.  16). 
BcQTond  the  bridge  OUT  road  turns  abruptly  to  the  left  and  f<»- 
lows  the  river  almost  to  its  source  (near  KnatUm),  IkOo  and 
the  commanding  summits  of  Futatsu-dake&Te  soon  seen  perched 
high  in  the  mts.  at  the  far  left.  Although  the  highroad  here  is 
good  enough  for  motor-cars,  the  instability  of  some  of  the 
Bridges  farther  on  —  particuhirly  those  propped  on  brackets 
against  the  granite  walls  high  above  the  swirling  river  —  should 
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make  the  motorist  think  twice  before  proceeding.  While  stout 
enough  to  bear  up  under  a  loaded  baaha  weighing  a  ton,  they 
might  collapse  under  a  2-ton  automobile.  In  the  springtime 
the  fields  by  the  wayside  are  brown  with  ripening  winter 
wheat,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  tender  green  of 
sprouting  rice,  the  more  somber  green  of  the  lofty  pines  which 
clothe  the  hill-slopes,  and  the  yet  richer  hues  of  the  omnipresent 
hemp  (plant  ana  product  called  a«a),  widely  cultivated  for 
its  fioer  (which  is  made  into  a  stout  linen).  The  power  gener- 
ated by  the  many  water-wheels  seen  along  the  route  is  used 
for  cleaning  rice  and  hulling  wheat  and  buckwheat  {soba), 
much  of  the  flour  of  which  b  made  into  a  kind  of  macaroni 
called  soha  (and  sobatiri).  Roses,  hydrangea,  spiraa,  honey- 
suckle, and  a  host  of  wild  flowers  deck  the  countryside  and 
enliven  the  humble  cottages  of  the  peasantry.  Striking  fea- 
tures of  the  highroad  are  the  swift  mail-carriers  one  sees  sprint- 
ing lightly  along  with  small  bundles  of  mail-matter  strapped 
to  their  shoulders,  or  piled  in  a  light  hand-cart  which  they  pull 
rapidly  after  them.  Tall  mts.  flank  the  entire  route  at  the 
right,  and  into  gashes  in  their  sides  the  road  winds  frequently, 
to  round  gulches  or  to  escape  the  undermining  effect  of  the 
greedy  river.  The  capricious  nature  of  this  has  necessitated 
massive  and  expensive  granite  revetments,  swinging  bridges 
suspended  by  coarse  wire,  and  miles  of  costly  riparian  work 
of  the  style  known  to  the  natives  as  'serpent-baskets,*  and 
referred  to  in  Rte.  25.  Even  these  do  not  prevent  the  rapacious 
waters  from  eating  deeply  into  the  paddy-fields  and  the  mul- 
berry plantations  that  flank  the  stream  on  its  opposite  bank. 
Adown  the  swift  current  one  sees  occasional  rafts  of  logs  that 
swing  round  the  wide  bends  with  grace  and  speed  and  shoot 
the  rapids  with  ease  and  safety. 

The  Nakanojo  baiting-station  is  usually  reached  about  10.30, 
and  as  the  Shibukawa  basha  turns  back  here,  the  traveler  must 
wait  (sometimes  2  hrs.)  for  the  corresponding  basha  to  come  in 
from  Tatsuishi.  The  time  can  be  passed  to  better  advantage 
in  one  of  the  several  tea-houses,  the  Takeno-ya  (where  the 
coach  stops),  the  Fukuda,  Nabe-ya,  etc.  In  the  former  a  palat- 
able soup,  rice,  eggs,  tea,  and  -some  minor  native  dishes  are 
served  for  25  sen.  If  the  amiable  proprietor  quizzes  the  traveler 
as  to  his  destination,  etc.,  it  is  usually  with  the  laudable  inten- 
tion of  telephoning  ahead  to  the  hotel  manager  at  Kusalsu 
to  apprise  him  of  approaching  travelers  so  that  he  may  have 
horses  and  kagos  in  waiting  at  Tatsuishi.  Beyond  Nakanojo 
the  road  bears  to  the  left,  crosses  the  Yamada-gawa  (a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Agaisuma-gawa),  and  continues  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  latter.  Haramachi  (Inn :  Tachihana,  ¥2)  is  reached 
about  1  P.M. ;  beyond  it  the  road  climbs  into  the  hills,  which  are 
marked  by  many  cascades  and  plunging  waterfalls.  For  the 
following  3  hrs.  the  scenery  is  extraordinarily  grand;  the  road 
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rises  gradually  to  a  point  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  angry 
river,  which  anon  spreads  out  in  wide,  fan-shaped  rapids,  or 
tears  with  a  sullen  roar  through  deep  gorges  so  narrow  at  some 
places  that  a  goat  could  almost  spring  across  them.  Here 
Nature  shows  herself  in  one  of  her  wildest  and  most  unbridled 
moods.  With  every  mile  the  prospect  changes;  at  times  the 
hills  slope  back  from  the  roadway,  showing  tiny  houses  and 
shrines  perched  high  like  those  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol;  at  others 
they  rise  sheer  hundreds  of  feet,  and  the  creaking  stage-coach 
has  to  crawl  gingerly  along  on  narrow  terraces  cut  from  their  i 
soggy  sides.  In  the  angles  of  some  of  the  awe-inspiring  gulches 
the  hard  granite  has  so  repelled  encroachment  that  the  rickety 
wood  bridges  are  swung  on  stout  piano  wires  over  spaces  down  i 
which  one  looks  500  ft.  upon  miniature  Niagaras  or  slanting  | 
cascades.  Tremendous  rifts  in  the  earth's  crust,  awe-inspiring 
mts.,  dense  forests,  yawning  chasms,  and  fetching  views  mark 
the  road  to  a  point  (reached  about  4  p.m.)  where  a  foot-bridge 
spans  the  river  and  a  road  leads  left  to  (J  M.)  Kawarayu  Hot 
Springs  (Inn:  Kawarayu,  ¥2.50),  a  popular  and  highly  pic- 
turesque resort  perched  on  a  beautiful  and  lofty  terrace  above 
the  river.  Here  pedestrians  who  make  the  short-cut  overland 
trip  from  Ikao  to  Kusatsu  usually  stop  for  the  night.  (Horse 
from  Ikao  and  return,  ¥5.)  Farther  along  another  bridge  leads 
across  to  the  town. 

The  river  now  broadens  and  we  traverse  a  tunnel  gouged 
through  a  rocky  scarp  with  a  perp>endicular  drop  of  hundreds 
of  ft.  to  the  river  below.  The  stone  retaining-walls  hereabout 
are  50  or  more  ft.  high  and  were  built  at  great  expense.  Above 
this  splendidly  massive  work  is  thrown  a  suspension  bridge 
below  which  the  river  rushes  at  tremendous  speed.  Nagano- 
hara  (Inn:  Olsu-ya,  ¥2),  7^  M.  from  Kusatsu,  is  reached  about  I 
5.20;  hence  to  Talsuishi  the  road  is  fairly  level  and  uninterest- 
ing. The  poor  town  of  Talsuishi  is  the  junction-point  of  the 
trail  from  Karuizawa  (p.  75).  A  limited  range  of  food  can  be 
had  at  the  inn,  where  the  hasha  stops  (and  whence  it  starts 
back  to  Nakanojo  at  8  a.m.),  but  whosoever  plans  to  sleep  here 
in  order  to  climb  to  Kusatsu  by  dayhght  must  be  equipped 
with  a  good  flea-powder  or  be  prepared  to  share  his  bed  with 
numerous  bizarre  and  biting  entomological  specimens.  Here 
the  side-road  to  Kusatsu  goes  up  (N.)  the  gorge  at  the  right  — 
unless  washed  out  by  the  violent  torrent  which  rushes  down  it 
and  merges  its  muddy  waters  with  the  trickling  head-waters 
of  the  Agatsuma-gawa.  In  such  a  case  a  roundabout  trail  is  fol- 
lowed across  the  hills.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  picturesque. 
The  first  3  M.  are  between  the  high,  sloping  sides  of  the  cafion, 
which  are  densely  wooded,  fragrant  with  wild  flowers,  and  | 
dotted  here  and  there  with  charcoal-burners'  huts.  The  wild  i 
wistaria  is  a  glory  in  early  June.  The  trend  is  steadily  upward, 
and  about  1^  hrs.  out  from  Talsuishi  the  road  emerges  from 
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the  ravine  and  skirts  a  series  of  tall  hills  at  the  left.  The  views 
across  the  wide  country  at  the  right,  to  tlie  lofty  Shiratie-^n, 
are  splendid.  The  traveler  who  trampMs  downward  over  thk 
traO  in  the  earl  V  boiiit  of  s  imiiig 
the  beauty  ana  brooding  aoutude  of  the  plaee« 

Knsatsa  (4500  ft.),  celebrated  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs, 
bears  practically  the  same  relation  to  North  Central  Japan 
that  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  do  to  the  Middle  West  cKf  the 
U.S.A.,  since  it  is  the  rendezvous  for  rheumatics;  those  unfor- 
tunates afflicted  with  the  droad  disease  which  No.  606  aimed 
to  cure;  lepers  and  other  physically  infirm  persons.  The  fas- 
tidious may  not  like  some  of  the  sights  they  will  witness  in  the 
baths  to  which  the  members  of  the  leper  colony  po,  but  these 
can  be  avoided.  The  small,  scattered  town  (more  like  the  re- 
sort of  the  'Old  Scratch'  himself  than  of  humans),  is  built  on 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  V-shaped  ravine  through  tiie  bottom  of 
which  flow  streams  of  steaming  water  that  paint  thdr  run- 
ways with  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  distribute  a 
stendi  which  delicate  nostrils  find  some  difficulty  in  assimilat- 
ing. The  gulch  is  on  a  lofty  plateau  surrounded  by  pLains  and 
hills  which  shut  in  the  town  in  such  a  way  that  one  enters  the 
upper  end  of  the  main  st.  almost  before  one  is  aware  of  its 
existence.  On  moist,  lowering  days  clouds  of  steam  hang  over 
the  gorge  and  impart  an  infernal  aspect  to  it.  Great  clouds  of 
steam  rise  from  the  baths  which  flank  the  central  sc^uare,  and 
when  one  approaches  this  at  night  the  msem  is  weuti  in  the 
exutune. 

Sstals  (comp.  p.  nix).  The  Shirane  Hotel  (EngUfeh  Ipoken),  in  semi-foreign 
8t]^,  stands  at  the  extreme  W.  end  of  the  town,  in  a  semicircle  of  hills  higher 
than  the  town  proper,  and  facing  a  gorge  down  which  rush  streams  of  scald- 
ing sulphur  water.  This  water  is  piped  direct  into  the  hotel  baths,  which  are 
oU  an.  and  free  to  p;uest8.  Rates  from  ¥5  a  day  and  upward,  Am.  pi.:  6% 
reduction  for  a  week  or  more.  A  amall  room  by  the  month,  ¥4  a  day;  laise 
foom,  ¥4.60;  Japaneoe  room  with  f<nelgn  bed*  ¥3.80.  There  are  a  mimDer  of 
inns  in  the  native  style,  but  they  are  apt  to  house  guests  (10,000  repair  hifh'T 
annuaUy)  with  whom  the  traveler  might  not  like  to  come  into  contact.  Kates 
from  93  to  ¥3.50  a  day;  native  food.  —  Certain  of  tbeie  horteliiei  have 
elaborately  sculptured  facades  in  wihich  the  turtle  figures  as  a  symbol  of  the 
longevity  assured  by  the  cure. 

The  Hot  Springs,  which  came  prominently  to  the  fore  in  the 


16th  cent,  and  which  range  in  temperature  from  about  75°  to 
ISO**  F.,  contain  a  lar^o  percentage  of  sulphur,  alum,  iron, 
arsenic,  and  a  combination  of  mineral  acids,  and  are  much 
extolled  for  their  curative  properties.  Some  of  the  cold  springs 
are  of  corrosively  acid  water.  All  issue  from  fissures  in  the  vol- 
canic breeci%  and  where  the  hottest  oi  the  waters  run  down 
through  open  gulches  or  bamboo  pipes  to  the  prunitive  bath- 
houses the  rocks  are  in  some  places  stained  vitnolic  blues,  bril- 
liant yellows  (with  thick  incrustations  of  flowers  of  sulphur), 
jade  greens,  and  copperas  streaks  that  present  a  beautiful 
iypf>eaianee  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  In  the  pools  the 
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siilpliur  flowers  cover  everything  several  millimeters  thick; 
many  of  the  near-by  rocks  are  hot  to  the  touch.  In  the  center 
of  the  town  the  steaming  water  is  led  into  wide  evaporating- 
paiiB  where  the  sulphur  deposits  are  eollected.  The  sulphuf^ 
etted  odors  which  nse  all  ovex  the  town  aie  said  to  keep  mos- 
quitoes  and  noxious  insectaraway  and  to  be  antiseptic  and  dis* 
udectmt.  The  town  lecorcS  show  that  the  pdace  is  remarkably 
free  from  infectious  diseases  other  than  those  brought  by  per- 
Fom  seeking  the  nire.  Nor  does  the  steam  which  floats  up 
conHtantly  in  iiiniiy  quarters  appear  to  increase  the  summer 
temperature,  which  rarely  rises  above  80**  F.  AlUii)ug:h  the 
winters  are  cold,  and  heavy  snows  lie  on  the  surrounding  ints. 
for  months  at  a  time,  snow  rarely  remaiiici  long  in  Kusatsu,  as 
the  underground  rivulets  melt  it  quickly.  The  curative  proper- 
ties of  the  waters  are  said  to  be  remarkable,  and  while  uiey 
seem  to  hftve-  no  effect  upon  leprosy  in  its  advanced  stages, 
unfortunates  afflicted  with  the  pathogenic  orinnism  known  as 
Trep(mema  pallidum  appear  to  get  prompt  reuef .  The  seaxch- 
qualities  of  the  acicfs  in  the  waters  find  every  little  abrasion 
of  the  skin,  and  so  efficacious  are  they  in  healing  skin-diseases 
and  wounds  that  many  of  the  soldiers  injured  in  the  Japan- 
Russia  War  were  sent  here  by  the  Gov't  to  find  relief  and 
health.  Persons  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  gout  are  cured 
of  them.  According  to  the  Japanese  proverb, . '  LoYe  is  the  only 
gravedbtemper  affunat  which  the  waters  of  Ktucsbsu  can  effect 
nothing.' 

The  Baths,  scattered  all  over  the  small  town,  in  many  ways 
are  the  most  interesting  in  Japan.  Their  average  temperature 
ranges  from  100**  to  118**,  but  in  certain  of  the  nouses,  notably 
the  Nelsu-no-yu  described  below,  the  coldest  bath  is  114°  and 
the  hottest  about  125°;  the  latter  are  the  promptest  in  their 
'   action  and  effect,  and  they  quickly  brinp:  out  blisters  on  the 

.  ,  tenderest  parts  of  the  body.  To  avoid  these  the  timid  seek  the 
cooler  wat«  rs  —  which  arc  best  adapted  to  those  with  weak 
'     hearts  and  lung;s.  The  hot  baths  cause  palpitation  of  the  heart 

. . ,  and  pronounced  lassitude,  but  the  latter  is  usually  offset  by 
the  tonic  cria|>ness  of  the  mt.  air.  The  blisters  (wmch  do  not 
come  unless  one  bathes  several  times  daily)  presage  their 
atrivai  by  slight  fever  and  loss  of  appetite.  At  the  end  of  4-6 
weeks  they  become  red,  swell,  exucle  pus,  and  then  heal.  The 
first  stage  of  the  cure  (10-14  days)  is  free  from  them.  It  is 
when  they  are  at  their  worst  (3d-5th  week)  that  the  unfortu- 
nate possessor  is  unable  to  walk  without  pain  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  humorous  allusion  to  what  is  known  locally  as  the 
*  Kusatsu  walk  '  —  a  ludicrously  inelegant  gait  which  must  he 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  As  the  chief  active  substances  in  some 
of  the  baths  are  free  sulphuric  acid  and  arsenic  that  bite  into 
tiie  suffmng  fiesh  like  hot  steel  pincers,  the  men  patientBiiKyve 
about  slowly  and  painfully,  with  the  legs  well  apart;  plaBti% 
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fini  one  fcx>t  forward,  then  edging  the  other  and  the  toieo 
round  to  it,  assisted  by  a  cane  and  facial  contortions.  The 

axillse  come  in  also  for  a  visitation  of  the  sores,  and  the  arms 
arp  sometimes  held  wide  like  the  win^s  of  a  vulture  drying  its 
feathers  in  the  sun.  Ointments  are  forbidden,  and  to  proteet 
the  raw  and  siinginp:  hUsters  from  loo  virulent  attaekri  «»f  the 
acid,  baiht  lb  Usually  Bwathe  them  tenderly  in  cotton  wool  — 
an  operation  performed  au  jour  just  before  entering  the  bath. 
Gieat  fortitude  is  required  to  resist  the  iQclinatioii  to  disoon- 
fanue  the  baths  wh^  the  blisters  begin  to  appear,  for  the 
agony  j^odueed  by  the  contact  of  the  acidulous  waters  is 
acute.  I^ven  the  stoic  Japanese  writhe  under  the  treatment. 
The  bather  who  once  gete  the  acrid  water  in  his  eyes  be 
willing  to  forego  a  repetition  of  it.  There  is  no  special  dietary 
refz;iiije,  and  no  medical  treatment  is  prescribed,  as  at  foreign 
spad.  Six  or  7  weeks  and  al)out  120  baths  constitute  the  cure; 
mild  difeea^sc^  require  from  3  to  5  baths  a  day;  serious  ones  from 
1  to  3  (3-5  min.  in  the  hot  water  each  time).  The  weak  condi- 
tion  of  the  patient  usually  prevents  his  taking  exercise.  For- 
eigners should  seek  medical  advice  and  undergo  a  physieal 
examination  before  attempting  the  more  powerful  baths. 
Persons  who  have  gone  through  a  course  of  treatment  at 
Kiisatsu  sometimes  repair  to  the  milder  baths  of  Ikao  to  clear 
the  skin  of  the  irritation  caused  by  the  stronger  waters. 

The  most  interesting  and  typical  of  the  noveral  baths  is  the 
* Netsv^TUh-yUf  or  Fever  Bath,  uiuh  r  gov't  supervision,  in  a 
squat  frame  building  facing  the  central  square.  1  lie  Gozn-no- 
yji,  where  the  Lepers  bathe,  is  farther  down  the  gorge;  the 
sights  and  the  human  misery  one  witnesses  there  are  so  repul- 
sive, and  are  such  a  drain  on  one's  sentiment,  that  squeamish 
persons  had  better  stay  away.  The  stranger  unfamiliar  with 
the  time-honored  customs  of  rural  Japan  will  be  impressed 
curiously  by  the  i»omiscuous  bathing  of  the  sexes  in  all  the 
baths,  but  ne  cannot  fail  to  note  the  natural  decorum  which 
everywhere  prevnil?^.  He  mny  also  wish  to  remember  the 
statement  of  a  witty  writer,  to  iho  pffect  that  'in  Japan  the 
nude  is  seen  but  not  looked  at.'  If  tiiis  be  borne  in  mind  one 
will  have  no  difflc  iilty  in  gaining  admission  as  a  spectator; 
cameras  and  notebooks  are,  however,  excluded.  1  ive  baths 
daily,  called  Jikarv-yUy  or  time-baths,  are  the  rule  in  the  NeisW' 
fUh-yUf  the  hrs.  varying  with  the  season.  In  summer  the  first  is 
usually  at  5  a.m.  :  the  others  at  8  and  10  a.m.  and  at  2  and  5  p.m. 
When  all  is  ready  a  bath  attendant  goes  out  into  the  st.  and 
blows  several  long  blasts  on  a  brass  horn,  and  soon  the  bathers 
are  seen  ambling  painfully  across  the  square.  In  the  bath- 
house they  mount  to  a  platform  which  risos  round  the  central 
pools  and  disrobe  to  a  thin  white  shirt  or  tunic.  From  40  to  GO 
can  enter  the  pools  at  one  time,  nnd  when  this  baUdi  is  out  a 
second  group  iid  admitted.  Ail  batliers  must  submit  to  a  ssort 
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of  semi-military  discipline,  anr^  nu^t  enter  and  leave  the  water 
together,  at  the  word  of  command  of  the  bath-master.  The 
ratio  of  rncn  and  women  is  about  4  to  1.  Against  the  w^alls,  io 
racks  like  cue-racks  in  a  billiard-room,  stand  scores  of  deal 
boards  about  8  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide;  each  man  takes  one  of 
these,  then  all  range  themselves  in  a  row  around  the  outer 
edges  of  the  sunken  pools.  A  cuzioiia  perfomianee  now  begins 
and  lasts  for  20-25  min.  One  end  of  the  plank  is  dipped  into 
tiie  water  and  by  a  deft  wrist-motion  a  comer  is  lifted  and 
with  it  about  a  gallon  or  more  of  water,  which  is  flopped  to  one 
aide  with  a  splash;  then  the  other  side  is  raised  with  a  like  re- 
Buh,  the  rim  of  the  pool  p;iving  forth  meanwhile  a  resjonnding 
smack  as  the  plank  strikes  it,  first  on  one  edge,  then  on  the 
other.  In  a  minute  or  two  a  concerted  rhythm  is  attained; 
bodies  begin  to  sway  in  unison,  and  to  the  40  or  more  resound- 
ing whacks  is  added  a  vocal  chant  which  soon  rises  to  a  roar. 
The  sound  of  the  voices  and  the  noise  made  by  the  water  and 
the  boards  is  deafening.  Air  is  supposed  to  enter  the  holes 
made  in  the  water^  and  to  cool  it  —  bringing  the  temperature 
down  from  about  135®  to  125*.  The  spirit  of  joyousness  evoked 
by  the  rhythmical  shouting  and  by  the  beli^  that  ihey  are 
beating  the  heat  out  of  their  common  enemy  inspires  the 
bathers  (now  in  a  lather  of  i:)crspir;Lt  ion)  with  a  sort  of  Dutch 
courage,  which,  be  it  said,  does  not  evaporate  when  they  slip 
their  tender  bodies  into  the  scaldine^  liquid.  During  the  per- 
formance tht!  pkmks  are  turned  about  and  the  cooler  ends  put 
in  to  whip  the  water.  At  a  given  signal  the  boards  are  with- 
drawn, placed  upright  in  their  radb,  and  heavy  beams  to 
divide  the  pools  into  aqueous  lanes  just  wide  enough  to  ao- 
commodate  a  line  of  batners  are  plMsed  in  position.  At  another 
sisnal  the  bathers  who  are  now  joined  by  women  who  have 
taKen  no  part  in  the  cooling  operation  —  kneel  in  rows  along 
the  benms  and  ponr  eaeh  a  hundred  or  more  big  dippers  full  of 
the  hot  water  over  their  lieads  and  necks  —  to  prevent  conges- 
tion and  syncope  on  enterinc^  the  water.  By  this  time  rising 
steam  has  filled  the  room  with  a  thick  grav  mist,  and  any 
clothing  seems  as  heavy  as  if  one  were  in  a  Turkish  bath.  Many 
of  the  naked  backs  of  the  bathers  show  moxa  scars  as  big  as  a 
rilver  60  c.  piece,  usually  near  the  spine.  During  an  interval  of 
about  10  min.  the  patients  rest,  or  swathe  their  loins  with  an 
exaggerated  dout  m  cotton  wool,  and  prepare  for  the  scalding 
ordeal. 

Suddenly  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  bath-master  asks  if  nH 
are  ready.  The  last  vesticre  of  clothing  is  now  whipped  off, 
hastily  twisted  into  a  bundle  and  thrown  to  the  platform,  and 
primitive  Japan  is  represented  by  youth  and  manhood,  ma- 
trons and  maidenhood,  fat  and  slender,  winsome  and  other- 
wise, who  lower  themselves  slowly  into  the  almost  boiling 
water,  until  lines  of  diiny  black  polls  and  slowly  purpling  faces 
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only  are  to  be  seen  above  the  boards.  A  silence  like  that  of  the 
^ave  ensues,  and  is  broken  only  by  the  loud  ticking  of  the 
time-clock  and  the  echo  of  plashing  boards  and  chants  and 
roarti  in  other  near-by  baths.  I'he  bath-master  now  tellb  them 
they  will  haye  to  stand  tlie  oideal  but  three  short  minutes,  and 
he  chants  a  sort  of  deliberate  doggerdt  to  animate  them.  An  . 
anguished  ai  of  lamentation  or  a  rippling  moan  is  the  only 
response;  these  three  minutes  mean  almost  an  eternity  to  the 
exquisitely  tender,  sore-flecked  bodies  into  which  the  hot  acid 
is  hitinp;  zestfully,  but  the  Japanese  suffer  it  with  aecustonied 
fortitude.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute,  which  in  the 
tense  silence  seems  much  longer,  the  bath-master  assures  them 
that  but  two  minutes  remain,  a  thin  cheer  surcharged  with 
eager  agony  ripples  through  the  room.  The  clock  ticks  with 
awful  slowness,  and  when  the  prompter  tells  them  l^ere  re- 
mama  but  a  single  minute  a  score  of  parboiled  bodies  almost 
pop  out  of  the  water,  so  vehement  is  the  response.  Not  a  few 
of  the  grim  faces  look  as  if  they  could  not  stand  the  ordeal  a 
split-second  longer,  much  less  a  minute.  But  they  do»and  with 
the  final  ringing  shout,  '(^et  out  of  the  water  s-l-o-w-l-y,*  — 
starting  at  a  point  high  nj)  the  scale  and  descending  to  a  rich 
basso  vTojundOy  —  the  threescore  bodies  rise  like  corks  that 
have  been  hela  below  the  surface,  and  with  such  amazing 
Mmiy  that  it  would  be  a  good  watch  that  could  register  the 
fraction  of  time  between  the  first  and  the  last.  The  torso  seems 
to  be  the  part  they  want  most  to  release  from  the  grip  of 
acid,  for  many  of  the  bathers  stand  waist-deep  and  mop  their 
dark  red,  steaming  bodies  with  towels  which  a  manor  a  woman 
attendant  brings  them.  And  such  bodies  I  Those  who  thinic 
that  the  etiolated  tint  is  the  finest  for  the  human  animal  should 
see  a  group  of  the.se  l)athers  as  they  sit  around  'in  their  bones  * 
after  an  immersion  in  such  waters.  They  are  not  all  prarred  or 
diseased;  many  in  fact  take  the  cure  for  some  little  rheumatic 
tinge;  a  fancied  lii  resulting  from  the  national  scourge,  dys- 
pepsia; or  as  a  preventive  against  the  future.  Tiub  is  particu- 
larly the  ease  with  the  women,  who  outwardly  aie  as  fit  as  any 
human  animal  could  be.  The  rosy  bronze  of  the  skin  when  it 
begins  to  lose  the  rich  red  hue  imparted  by  the  heat  is  compar- 
able only  in  beauty  to  that  wonderful  crimson  the  oculist  with 
his  special  lij^ht  sees  at  the  back  of  the  human  eye.  It  registers 
a  new  color  harmony,  the  exact  counterpart  of  which  one  s-ees 
under  no  other  condition.  The  hopelessnopf^  of  a  correct  defini- 
tion becomes  apparent  when  a  faultlessly  symmetrical  maiden 
sits  tailor-fa.shion,  like  some  beautiful  nude  goddess,  in  the 
pearly  haze  that  filters  through  the  paper  shdjiy  and  drowbily 
awaits  the  return  of  sufficient  strength  to  dress  herself! 

A  number  of  Walks,  ANn  Excdbsioiib  Hoeseback,  are 
possible  in  the  KusaUu  neighborhood.  A  favorite  short  strdt 
IS  to  (i  M.)  SaS^Katoam  (p.  52)|  a  volcanic  spot  where 
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there  are  some  stone  images  of  Jizo  and  little  piles  of  rocks 
commemorating  dead  children.  A  number  of  hot  springs  bubble 
out  of  the  conglomerate  rock  or  run  from  holes  in  the  cliffs. 
They  evidently  flow  over  the  banked  fires  of  a  slumbering 
volcano,  since  the  waters  —  in  many  instances  scalding  to  the 
.  touch  —  hold  considerable  sulphur  in  solution,  which  they 
deposit  as  an  almost  impalpable  powder  in  the  many  pools 
roundabout.  These  are  the  haunts  of  innumerable  tiny  fliea; 
the  pebbles  of  jade-green,  blue,  and  yellow  resemble  semi- 
precious stones.  The  views  of  the  gorge  with  its  steam  and  its 
stench  are  very  curious.  The  big  stones  in  the  river-bed  — 
often  dry  in  summer  —  are  so  loosely  anchored  that  many  will 
wobble  to  the  touch  of  a  hand.  By  following  the  ravine  (W. 
from  the  Shirane  Hotel)  and  leaving  the  line  of  torii  at  the  left, 
one  soon  comes  to  a  point  (marked  by  a  stone  Jizo)  where  the 
stream  bifurcates.  The  path  at  the  left  goes  to  its  source, 
through  the  Sai-no-Kawara.  The  trail  which  winds  over  the 
hills  (right)  from  a  point  J  of  the  way,  goes  to  (2§  M.)  Sesshd- 
gawara,  near  the  foot  of  Shiranc-san. 

Shirane-san  (7500  ft.),  a  recently  active  volcano  7§  M.  N.W. 
of  Ku8(Usu  (horse,  ¥2.25;  coolie  to  act  as  guide,  ¥1),  is  usu- 
ally approached  from  this  point.  The  path  from  Sessho-gawara 
is  rough  and  overgrown,  and  climbers  will  do  well  to  diverge 
to  the  left  about  1  hr.  before  reaching  Shibu-toge.  A  4  hre. 
steady  ride  and  climb  from  Kusatsu  will  take  one  to  the  sum- 
mit (no  difficulties),  where  there  are  3  lakes  in  3  separate 
craters,  2  of  them  cold,  the  other  boiling  hot;  the  latter  holds 
free  sulphuric  acid  in  solution,  to  which  constituent  the  baths 
of  Kusatsu  owe  their  efficacy.  Prior  to  1882,  Shirariesan  was 
regarded  as  a  dead,  innocuous  volcano,  but  the  eruption  of  that 
year,  during  which  the  central  lake  was  greatly  agitated  and 
threw  up  a  column  of  boiling  water,  mud,  and  stones  to  a  height 
of  50  ft.,  was  the  precursor  of  later  ones.  'The  siu-face  levels 
of  the  lakes  are  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden  changes.  In 
1875  the  water  of  the  central  lake  lay  140  ft.  below  the  crater 
lip:  in  1882  it  rose  to  within  20  ft.  of  the  top,  and  in  1907  it  had 
fallen  to  100  ft.  All  the  lakes  are  now  shrinking  in  size.' 

At  Shibu  Village  (17  M.  from  Kiisatsu;  horse,  ¥4  ;  9  M.,  4 
hrs.  from  the  ShibuPass)  there  are  hot  springs  and  a  good  inn 
(Kanagu-ya,  ¥1.50)  where  travelers  are  often  presented  with  a 
pot  of  the  delicious  quince  jelly  (rnarumero)  made  in  the  lo- 
cality. From  Shibu  westbound  travelers  may  proceed  to  (12 
M.,  basha  in  2^  hrs.,  35  sen)  Toyono,  a  station  on  the  Skin- 
etsu  Rly.  Line  (Rte.  6).  The  intervening  scenery  is  fine.  — 
Travelers  from  Kusatsu  to  Karuizawa  will  find  a  list  of 
charges  for  a  jinriki,  kago,  or  horse  posted  in  the  hotel  lobby. 
Foreign  saddles  can  be  obtained  here,  but  there  is  usually  a 
disproportionate  charge  for  them. 

The  Return  from  Kusatsu  to  Tatsuiahi  should  be  mada 
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m  the  early  morning?,  fis  tho  trail  is  then  beautiful,  breakfast 
can  be  had  at  4.80;  jiiiriki,  Si)  srn;  2  men  ¥1.40.  A  good  walker 
can  compass  the  downward  journey  easily  in  2  hrs.  Several 
trails  branch  off  at  the  left,  near  the  top  of  the  st.  leading  out 
of  the  KuscUau  gulch.  The  road  which  trends  right  and  skirtfi 
the  base  of  the  hills  should  be  followed.  Another  traU  leads  cSl 
at  the  left  just  before  the  gorge  is  entered.  From  this  pcHiit  to 
Taimmhi  is  all  down  grade. 

The  Overland  Trip  fbom  Ikao  TO  NlKX5  presents  fewer 
difficulties  if  taken  in  the  opposite  directioDi  for  which  reason 
it  is  described  in  Rte.  16. 

8.  From  Yokohama  to  the  Bonin  Islaads. 

The  Benin  Islands,  or  Ogasnwam-jima,  a  triple  group  of 
green,  semi-tropical  islands  (poi>.  0(K)0;  area  i>2  sq.  M.) 
extending  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  parallel  2G°  diY  N. 
to  27^  45"  N.,  about  550  M.  S.S(E.  from  Yokohama,  are  sakl 
to  have  come  under  Japanese  notice  in  1593,  at  which  time, 
because  they  were  deserted,  their  discovi k  i  {Ogasawara 
8adaifoin)  called  them  Mvnin,  or  'uninhabited  islands.'  They 
are  of  considerable  historic  interest,  since  at  one  time  they 
promised  to  !)f  romo  a  touchstone  of  international  polity.  Nav- 
igators know  the  most  southerly  group  m  Arzobispo  (Arch- 
bishop), perhaps  named  hy  Spanish  nnvij^ators  from  Manila. 
This  cluster,  known  also  as  Baylies'  (in  lionor  of  Francis  Bay- 
lies,  President  of  the  Astronomical  Society),  was  touched  at  in 
18^,  bv  a  whaling-ship  (the  TransU)  from  Nantucket  com- 
manded; hy  Captain  Coffin,  who  named  it  and  who  first  com- 
municated information  of  its  position  to  England.  WHh 
characteristic  foresight  Captain  Beechyy  of  H.  M.  S.  BUmcm^ 
called  at  the  island  June  9,  1827,  and  after  naming  the  3  large 
islands  of  the  middle  cluster  rpspertively  Perl,  BncMamJ,  .nnd 
Stapleton,  and  the  N.  cluster  Farry's  Group,  called  the  harljor 
of  Peel  Island  'Port  Lloyd,'  and  nailed  against  a  tree  a  copper 
sheathing  bearing  the  following  inscription:  *H.  M,  S.  Blos- 
som, Captain  Beechy  took  possession  of  these  islands  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  King  George,  the  14th 
June,  1827.'  A  mixed  company  of  colonists  numbering  a 
score  or  more  came  from  the  Sandwich  Is.,  in  1830,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  English  consul,  and  started  a  settlement.  When 
Commodore  Perry  \i8ited  tlu^  islands  seeking  a  coaling  station, 
on  the  occasion  of  tlvo  first  \'i8it  of  the  ATiieriean  fleet  to  Japan, 
his  action  was  mismtci jjreted  by  the  l^ritish  foreign  Office, 
and  in  1853  Sir  George  Bonkam,  the  Ciovernor  of  Hongkong, 
opened  a  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the  American 
Admiral  on  the  subject.  In  due  eoursc  Japan  asserted  her 
claim  to  the  islands,  and  formally  annexed  them  in  1877. 
Administratively,  they  belong  to  the  Tokyo-fu.  At  present 
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Staplet9n  la.  \s  calleii  Oloio-jima  ('Younger  Ikother  Buck- 
land  Is.,  Ani^ima  C Elder  Brother');  and  Peel  Is.,  Chidii* 
jima  C  Father  mmd ').  Baffliea',  or  Coffin  Is.,  is  now  known  as 
Hahorjima  ('Mother  Island')*  while  the  islets  near  by  are 
called  NepheWf  Sister,  Nieee^  and  the  like.  The  head  adminis- 
trative office  is  at  Omura»  near  Port  Lloyd  in  Chichi-iima. 
Ships  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  keep  up  regular  ccmimimt- 
cation  between  all  the  chief  islands  and  Yokohama. 

The  islands  are  high,  bold,  rocky,  of  volcanic  origin  and 
characteristics.  The  forests  that  clothe  the  lower  slopes  of 
some  of  the  hill^  consist  mostly  of  palms,  —  areca,  panda- 
nus,  sago,  and  a  species  resembling  the  cocoanut.  The  mul- 
beany  trees  attain  to  considerable  hii^t,  and  the  tens  are  the 
else  of  trees.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  chief  exports,  w^e  canned 
pineapple  and  turtle  are  shipped  to  the  Tokyd  market.  Turtles 
and  whales  are  numerous  in  the  sunounding  waters,  and  are  a 
source  of  wealth.  As  bananas  do  not  reach  maturity  in  Japan 
proper,  those  consumed  are  shipped  chiefly  from  this  region. 
A  specimen  of  the  hiiRe  bats,  which  here  grow  to  the  size  of 
young  chickens,  may  be  seen  at  the  Tokyo  Imperial  Museum. 
As  the  islands  lie  N.  of  the  N.E.  trade  region,  and  E.  of  the 
monsoons,  the  climate  is  remarkably  £ne;  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  70**;  it  is  coldest  in  Jan.-Feb,,  whai  the 
mean  monthly  tempernture  is  55^.  It  is  over  70^  from  May 
until  Oct.  with  a  mean  of  80°  in  Aug. 

Futami  MiruUo,  the  bay  on  the  W.  side  oiChichi-jima,  about 
li  M.  long  by  nearly  a  1  M.  in  breadth,  with  a  depth  of  20-25 
fathoms  over  ;i  coral  bottom,  is  visited  ypfirly  by  whaling- 
BhipR.  The  population  of  Port  Lloyd,  its  cliiof  [H>rt,  mimbera 
about  500,  chiefly  Japanese,  with  a  spi  inkling  of  Sandwich  Is. 
half-castes. —  Haha-jima,  35  M.  S.  of  i'hichi-jinia,  largest  (7 
M.  long  by  IJ  broad)  of  the  Baylies*  (or  Cojjin)  group,  is  liilly 
and  rocky,  the  highest  point  hemg  1471  ft.  high. —  Volcano 
IsLAMDSy  75  M.  S.  of  theOgasawara  group,  were  discovered  in 
1543  by  Bernardo  de  Torres,  and  received  their  name  from  the 
volcano  on  the  central  island.  The  N.  island  is  named  San 
Aleasandro ;  the  center,  Sulphur  Is.,  and  the  S.,  San  AffuaHno* 
The  region  round;d>out  is  known  among  seafanng  men  for  its 
strange  submarint'  volcanoes;  at  times  ma.sses  of  mud  and 
ashes  shoot  up  from  the  water,  accompanied  by  rumbling  and 
the  stench  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  Is.  is  5  M .  ionp  and  hi\s  danger- 
ous reefs  on  its  E.  and  W.  side.  In  Nov.,  llKj4,  a  rocky  island 
2|  M.  in  circumference  suddenly  poked  its  head  above  the  sea 
3  M.  N.E.  dl  San  Agoatino,  and  in  due  time  onoovered  a 
pumice-stone  beach,  but  by  1906  it  had  retired  beneath  the 
waves. 
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g.  From  Yokohtma.  via  Kawasaki,  Kamata  (Ik6gaiiii)»  and 

Chmodt  to  XOkyd. 

Inipttriid  Q€>y6fBiiifliit  Saflwiy* 

18  M.  Frecjueut  (|steam  and  electric)  trains  in  30-60  min.  Fare,  80  sen,  let 
cl. ;  ¥1.66|  TCWiKi  trip;  2d  cl.,  48  and  92  sen.  Lusgage  should  be  checked  well 
in  advance,  as  there  is  usually  a  crush  at  the  end.  Tioketsmuftt  be  ahown  at 
the  wicket  before  one  can  pass!  to  the  platfonu. 

Beyond  2  M.  Higashi-Kanagawa  the  line  traverses  a  fiat 
country,  where  much  of  the  garden  truck  sold  in  the  city  mar- 
kets is  raised.  Beautiful  views  of  the  sea  at  the  ripht,  and  of 
Fuji  and  distant  mts.  at  the  left.  Many  of  the  thatched  roofs 
of  the  native  dwellings  have  waving  sweet-flags  (shobu)  grow- 
ing along  the  ridge,  poles.  —  3i  M.  IWumt.  Tne  fine  big  Sdjiji 
Temple  (hc^dqoarteiB  of  the  Sdda  seet),  on  the  teirace  over- 
looking the  station  at  the  left,  was  removed  hither  in  191 1  from 
Noto  Province  and  reconstructed  on  a  grand  scale.  The  views 
from  the  atrium  are  fine.  The  splendid  interior  of  the  main 
temple  is  finished  in  keyaki-wood  stained  a  rich  mahop^any 
tint,  with  numerous  skillful  carvings,  in  the  natural  ^^  ()^Kl,  of 
piirrnixes,  turtles,  wave-patterns,  and  .the  usual  Buddhist 
motives  (p.  clxxii).  The  sumptuous  altar,  with  a  superb 
gilt  figure  of  Amida  (p.  ccii),  is  finished  in  black  lacquer  and 
gold.  The  erest  so  mudi  in  evid^oe  is  the  Paulownia  imperi- 
aU»  (p.  ciiv). 

8  M.  Kawcaahi.  The  big  power-plant  at  the  left  of  the  track 
furnishes  some  of  the  electrical  energy  used  by  the  rly.  About 
2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  station  (frequent  tram-cars)  is  the 
locally  celebrated  Kawasaki  Daishiy  a  huge  Buddhist  temple 
(of  the  Shingon  sect),  founded  in  1131  but  repeatedly  recon- 
Btructed.  The  present  somewhat  tawdry,  weather-beaten 
edifice  dates  from  1842,  is  dedicated  to  Kohd-Daishi,  and  is 
picturebqueiy  sitmiLed  in  a  pretty  garden  with  numerous  ilow- 
ering  plum  and  chetry  trees,  a  Quaint  pond,  some  handsome 
eianeSi  and  a  small  menaeerie.  The  big  gateway  dates  from 
1^7.  The  gigantic  Nid  (p.  cevii)  which  guard  it  are  inferior 
to  others  which  the  traveler  may  see  in  T(}Sy6  or  KyOto.  Both 
the  gateway  and  the  facade  of  the  main  building  carry  some 
tolerably  good  wood-carvings  of  phojnixes,  turtles,  vtr.  The 
sculptures  and  vari-colorod  tennifi  (p.  clxxvii)  on  the  interior 
panels  are  attributed  to  some  artist  of  the  Kand  school.  The 
most  prized  object  in  the  reliquary,  a  carved  wood  figurine 
of  Kobo-Daishif  is  said  to  have  been  fashioned  by  the  great 
scholar  himsdf ,  someUme  in  the  &th  cent.  The  handsome 
bronze  statue  crowning  the  summit  of  a  rockery  in  the  yard 
is  of  the  Goddess  Kwamnon,  Turtle-venders  sometimes  take 
their  stand  near  the  temple  entrance  and  ask  the  diaritably 
disposed  to  ransom  their  stock  in  trade  and  set  them  at  lib» 
erty.  Bucketsf ul  of  turtles,  ranging  in  price  from  10  to  60  sen^ 
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and  in  dse  fiom  a  watch  to  a  plate,  are  often  suspended  from 

strings  or  placed  on  the  top  of  bamboo  posts,  where  they  claw 
the  air  despairingly  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  escape.  Odd  fe»- 
turesof  the  host  of  shops  in  the  neigliborhood  are  dumpy,  red,  and 
black  figures  of  Daruma  (p.  cxcix) ,  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that 
of  a  pumpkin,  with  blank  white  eyes  which  petitioners  paint  in, 
after  some  cherished  wish  has  been  granted  by  the  temple 
divinity;  they  are  faijhioned  on  the  roly-poly  principle,  and 
always  regain  their  equilibrium.  At  some  of  the  tiny  shops, 
dams,  seaweed,  and  various  oonchylia  are  packed  in  small  nets 
which  pilgrims  carry  home  with  them.  The  distxiot  throurii 
which  the  tram-cars  run  is  pretty  in  early  spring  when  the 
deep  pink  of  peach,  the  lighter  tones  of  cherry,  and  the  rich, 
creamy  white  of  pear  blossoms  add  charm.  There  are  many 
pear  orchards,  and  the  trees  are  trained  over  low,  roofed  trel* 
lises  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  slithered  easily.  • 

The  rly.  crosses  the  Tatnagawa  on  a  long  bridge  and  traverses 
flat  paddy-fields  to  9^  M.  Kamata,  where  the  Flower  Gar- 
dens (iris,  peonies,  etc.)  of  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.  (see  p. 
8)  attract  many  sight-seers  from  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  at 
special  seasons  (advertisements  in  the  newspapers).  Tbs 
traveler  fond  of  picturesque  old  Buddhist  temples  can  make  a 
delightful  d6tour  by  descending  from  the  train  here,  walking 
H  M.  N.W.  to  Ikeffomi,  and  rejoining  the  line  at  dmort  station. 

The  Hommonji,  a  nationally  celebrated  temple  founded  by  Nirhirrn  (p. 
oci);  in  1280;  one  of  the  most  important  religioua  structures  of  the  Hokke 
teet  in  Japan,  and  one  of  the  most  pieturesque  and  typical  that  the  tmv«lar 

will  see,  stands,  with  its  numerous  annexes,on  the  broad  nummit  of  a  lo9f  hlH 
overlooking  the  pretty  town  of  Jkegami, — ao-calledfroni  Ikegami  Munataka^ 
whose  name  is  aasoeiated  with  the  construction  of  the  primitive  buildixic. 

The  approach  is  flankcfl  by  attractive  shojis.  and,  in  season,  by  flower  dia* 
piays  of  considerable  variety.  Ninety-six  granite  steps  lead  up  to  the  broad* 
beautifully  shaded  terrace,  where  stands  the  colossal  red  gateway  gtiarded 
by  the  two  Deva  Kings.  The  Main  Temple,  or  Soshi-do,  rises  amid  lofty 
trees  beside  the  equally  impressive  Shaka-^d,  or  Hall  of  Buddha,  —  both 
excellent  reproductions  of  early  Buddhistic  architecture,  and  both  dating 
from  1902.  The  interior  of  the  former  is  a  blaze  of  gold  and  rich  lac<iuor  sup- 

Blemented  by  the  customary  polychromatic  carvings  of  dragons,  anitels  of  the 
•uddhist  paradise,  etc.,  and  notewortliy  for  70  handsome  sutra-boxes  of  a 
rich  red  lacquer.  The  massive  supporting  columns  arc  magnificent  specimcM  , 
of  the  close-grained  keyaki,  finished  in  the  natural  color  and  polished  by  con*  i 
tact  with  the  hands  of  devotees.  The  chief  object  of  veneration  ia  a  sculp- 
tured and  seated  wood  figure,  on  the  high  altar,  of  the  sjiinted  Nxchiren, 
■Mribed  to  his  pupil  Nichiro,  and  protected  by  an  elaborately  embroidered 
flilken  kinran  which  the  priest  in  charge  will  raise  for  a  Hmall  fee.  The  most 
conspicuous  idol  in  the  Shakardd,  which  is  connected  with  the  main  building 
by  a  picturesfjue  bridge,  is  a  well-carved  Buddha  backod  by  a  fine  gilded 
mandoria.  The  handsome  new  altar  at  the  left,  dedicated  to  Shaka,  ia 
adorned  with  sculptured  figurines  of  Monju,  Fugen,  and  other  divinities. 
The  larpe  kakemono  at  the  ri^ht  portrays  the  death  of  Buddha.  That  at  the 
left,  silk  embroidered,  shows  iWichircn  on  hi.s  deathbed.  The  12  tolerably  well- 
oarved  statuettes  in  the  fine  black  lacquond  reliquary  are  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  Unkei  (p.  ccxli).  The  huRe  Revolving  Library  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing is  said  to  contain  the  complete  Buddhist  scriptures.  At  the  rear  of  the 
ettenalve  apartments  of  the  priests,  is  a  sunken  landscape  garden  woith 
seeing.  —  By  descending  the  flight  of  steps  (many  leprous  and  repulsive  beg-' 
gars)  at  the  rear  of  the  Libraryt  ono  reaches  the  sacrosanct  KoUu-do,  a  die 
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^oba  surmountinR  an  immense  stone  lotus  and  containing  a  bisarre  reliquar- 
lum  (also  lotuB-sbaped  and  rostinK  upon  8  green  tortoises)  cnshrininK  a  much 
bewrapped,  urcatiy  rever«d  tooth  said  to  have  belonged  to  Nichiren.  The 
host  of  carefully  tied  little  packages  contain  offerings  to  the  shrine.  A  few 
hundred  feet  below  this,  beyond  the  double  gateway,  is  the  Daibd,  a  much 
venerated  structure  on  the  site  of  the  spot  where  Nichiren  died.  Within  is  a 
pillar  swathed  in  silk  brocade  against  which  he  leaned  before  his  death ;  a  bit 
of  bard  wood  which  served  as  his  pillow;  and  a  tiny  wood  hgurc  purporting 
to  be  Nichiren  and  to  have  been  carved  by  him  the  day  before  he  died.  His 
tomb  is  among  many  others  in  the  grove  up  at  the  right  of  the  Daibo. 

The  five-storied  Pagoda  stands  alone  in  a  fine  grove  not  far  from  the  main 
temple.  The  path  leading  past  it  goes  to  the  Ikeuami  Onsen,  with  a  tea-house 
and  a  pretty  land.scapc  garden  filled  with  flowering  trees,  terraces,  rockeries 
and  flowers.  By  following  the  pioturoeque  main  road  at  the  left  one  soon 
comes  to  (1  M.)  Omori  Station.  The  hotel  crowning  the  hill  at  the  left  is  the 
BotuirTo,  in  the  native  style.  The  plum;  blossoms  of  the  locaUty  attract 
many  visitors  in  late  Feb.  Relics  of  the  early  autochthons  have  been  dug  up 
in  the  neighborhood.  —  The  traveler  with  ample  time  may  like  to  visit  the 
Dear-by  (tram-car,  i  hr.;  fare  9  sen)  IlANEDA,a  popular  resort  of  the  TokyO- 
ites,  near  the  sea,  with  a  locally  famed  shrine  to  Inari.  The  chief  festivals  are 
in  March  and  Sept.,  but  at  all  times  during  the  summer  throngs  of  hohday 
folks  swarm  over  the  place  (a  sort  of  local  Coney  Is.)  and  render  it  attractive. 
The  scores  of  small  restaurants  specialise  in  sea-food,  and  the  shops  sell 
marine  zoology  in  many  forms. 

From  Omori  the  train  parallels  the  sea  to  15  M.  Shinagawa. 
an  important  junction  on  the  outskirts  of  Tokvo.  The  old 
forts  visible  at  the  right,  in  Tokyo  Bay,  were  built  by  the 
Shdgunal  Gov't  to  repel  the  Americans  under  Comnmlore 
Perry.  The  traveler  planning  to  visit  the  To-vins  of  the  47 
RoNiN  (p.  186)  and  Shiba  Park  (p.  168)  can  save  a  little  time 
by  descending  from  the  train  here  and  visiting  them  in  the 
order  named.  18  M.  Tokyo,  see  below. 

10.  Tokyd 

a.  Railway  Stations.    Ticket  Offices.  Hotels.  Boarding-Houses.  Res- 
taurants. Inns. 

Railway  Stations.  An  T5kyO  is  a  port  of  call  only  for  coastal  and  river 
steamships,  foreign  travelers  customarily  approach  it  by  rly.;  the  line  from 
Yokohama,  Ky6to.  Kobe,  etc.,  runs  in  from  the  S.W.;  that  from  Nikko,  the 
N.  country,  and  Yezo  Is.,  from  the  N.  An  interurban  and  transversal  electric 
line  (port  surface,  part  elevated),  owned  by,  and  operated  in  conjunction 
with,  the  Imperial  Gov't  Rlys.,  crosses  and  half-circles  the  city,  and  connects 
the  central  station  (see  below)  with  those  stretching  from  the  sometime 
important  Shimbashi  Station  (now  a  freight  terminal)  at  the  S.W.  (PI.  E,  7) 
to  RyoQoku  (PI.  H-I,  7),  at  the  N.  E.  Travelers  bound  for  points  in  the  out- 
skirts njay  save  considerable  time  by  alighting  at  one  of  the  dozen  or  more 
ruburban  or  city  stations  (comp.  the  plan)  reached  by  the  electric  line,  but 
thuee  who  intend  to  lodge  at  one  of  the  city  hotels  will  find  it  more  conven- 
ient to  proceed  to  the  Central  Station  {Chud  Suieishon,  pronoimced  chew 
oh'  tUition,  comp.  p.  139),  a  colossal,  modern,  fully  equipped  structure  in 
iiarunouchi,  K6jimachi-ku  (PI.  F,  6),  not  far  from  the  E.  center  of  the 
city,  the  chief  hotels,  and  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Manseiba^hi  Station  is 
mwitioned  at  p.  148;  the  Uj/cno  Station,  at  p.  149.  Taxicabs  (p.  Ill),  Jin- 
rilds  (15  min.  to  the  Imperial  Hotel,  fare,  20  sen;  25  min.  to  the  Seiyoken 
Hotel,  30  fen;  see  p.  Ill)  and  tram-cars  (p.  112)  are  in  waiting  to  carry 
travelers  to  any  part  of  the  city.  English  is  spoken  in  nearly  all  the  station 
dcpartm«*nts;  and  always  by  the  employees  in  the  Information  Bureau. 
EDglish-si^oaking  porters  from  the  different  hotels  meet  all  incoming  trains 
(ctcepting  those  arrixnng  at  midnight  or  very  early  in  the  a.m.),  and  the 
tnveler  can  be  sure  of  finding  one  awaiting  him  (at  any  time)  if  be  will  write 
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or  wirp  to  tho  hotol  at  which  he  expecta  to  stop.  Telephone  booth  in  the  sta- 
tion. LuKKiiRL'  will  be  delivered  by  the  rly.  co.  (p.  Ixxxiii)  or  checka  can  be 
given  to  the  hotel  porter  or  the  manager  (who  will  send  coolies  for  it) .  Hand- 
luSKOgo  can  be  checked  at  the  cloak-room.  Trunks  left  in  the  baggase-rooia 
more  than  24  hra.  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  4  sen  a  day. 

The  City  Ticket-Offices  of  the  rly.  oo.  are  of  more  service  to  Ji^Mtnese  than 
to  foreigners.  The  best  hotels  maintain  an  Information  Bureau  which  at- 
tends (free  service)  to  the  buying  of  the  traveler's  tickets,  shipping  of  hia 
luggage,  etc. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxiz).  Comfortable  modem  hotels  adapted  to  foreign 
requirements  are  few;  the  two  largest  and  best  (mentioned  below)  have 
ex<%llent  grill-rooms  (d  la  carte  service  at  reasonable  prices)  popular  with 
foreigners  who  come  to  T6ky5  for  the  day.  Both  hotela  are  apt  to  be  crowded 
during  the  tourist  season,  and  lodgings  Hhould  be  arranged  for  in  advance. 
Both  an  under  the  direction  of  English-speaking  Japanese  familiar  wiUi 
American  and  European  hotels  and  their  methods,  and  are  equipped  with 
information  bureaus:  reading-rooms  with  foreign  newspapers  and  maga- 
■ines;  sCeam  heat;  electric  Hgfats;  hot  and  cold  running  water;  free  hatha: 
orrhostra  at  meals;  and  private  garages  with  autos  at  ¥5  an  hr.  Good  fooci 
prepared  and  served  in  fordgn  style.  American  bars. 

The  ^ImveritU  Hotti  {Teikoku,  —  Tel.  ad.:  'Impeho,  T5ky5'),  a  oele* 
brated  establishmont  (130  rooms  —  some  with  open  fireplaces)  occupj'irn 
a  commanding  position  in  spacious  grounds  (relatively  isolated,  good  air* 
roinifniim  fire  risk)  overlooking  the  eztenmve  and  beairaful  H^ya  Park,  in 
K6jimachi-ku  (PI.  E,  6),  is  convenient  to  the  Central  Station,  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States,  and  other  foreini  Embassies  and  JLegations;  the  House  of 
Parli&ment;  Imperial  Palaee^aad  Mlnlaterial  OiBees;  nuuttoha  and  templea 
of  Shiba  Park,  etc.  Rates:  3d  floor  from  ¥0  and  up  per  pers.;  double  roona, 
¥11.  —  Best  rooms  on  the  2d  floor,  ¥7  to  ¥9;  for  2  pers.,  ¥18;  other  double 
rooms,  ¥10  for  2  pers.  With  private  bath«  ¥20.  When  rooms  are  engag^ 
on  the  American  plan  and  no  meals  are  taken,  a  reduction  of  ¥1  each  ia 
made.  Breakfast,  ¥  1 ;  tiffin,  ¥1.50;  dinner,  ¥2.  Special  rates  for  a  long  stay. 
English-speaking  management  and  servants.  —  Japan,  a  monthly  magasine 
In  English  (free  to  guests;  to  others  16  s«»  a  OOpy)  imealqr  the  hotel  oootaiiw 
considerable  of  interest  to  visitors. 

*Seiyoken  Hotel  (Tel.  ad.:  'Seiyoken,  Tokyd'),  sometimes  called  the 
Tndtiji  Stiyoken,  a  large  and  finely  equipped  (rebuilt  in  1911)  hotel  under 
the  patronaKc  of  the  Imperial  Household,  stands  in  the  S.E.  quarter  of  the 
city,  in  the  section  called  TsukiJit  in  Kydl>a8h%-ku  (PI.  E,  7),  near  the  sea,  the 
Shunbaahi  station,  and  the  Naval,  CkmunerdiU,  and  Mineral  Mnaeaiiw. 
Fine  views;  sea  air;  70  bedrooms  and  several  handsome  dining-rooms  for 
banquets;  delicatessen  shop  with  foreign  wine  and  provisions  in  connection 
with  the  hotel.  Room  only,  from  ¥3  and  upward  i)cr  day;  breaJcfast,  75  sen; 
tiffin,  ¥1.30;  dinner,  ¥1.50.  Room  and  meals  from  ¥6  and  upwaid  (for  2 
pers.,  double  the  single  rate  less  ¥2).  Room  with  bath,  for  2,  ¥12.50.  De- 
duction of  6%  for  a  week's  stay;  for  a  month,  10%.  —  Automobile,  ¥5  per 
hr.  (50%  extra  outside  the  city,  and  20%  extra  at  night  and  in  bad  weather). 
Cab  to  the  rly.  station  (Victoria),  ¥1.50;  coup^,  ¥2.50.  The  hotel  maintains 
a  branch  at  Uyeno  Ptok  (PL  I.  4),  eonvenient  for  viritors  to  the  mtiseum, 
library,  and  mausolea;  and  conducts  the  Cn/6  Lion,  a  popnlar-priced  restau- 
rant (meals  in  foreign  style;  music^dancing,  *  movies,'  etc.)  on  the  Ginso 
(PI.  E-F,  7).  The  CafS  ShimbaOU  (PI.  B,  7),  likewise  tinder  the  same  man- 
agemcnt,  is  a  sort  of  short -order  restaurant  with  corresponding  prices  and 
an  American  bar.  Both  caf^s  are  well  patronised  by  foreigners.  The  Park 
BM  at  MainMma  (Rte.  17)  is  under  the  Seiyokm  managwment,  and  apart- 
ments can  be  engaged  here. 

Of  the  several  smaller  hotels  perhaps  the  best-known  and  most  popular  ia 
the  HM  CtnM,  12  Tsukiji  (PI.  F.  8) ;  Engliali-(3eitiiaii  maoacement  and 
cooking;  ¥5  to  ¥7  a  day.  Am.  pi.;  double  rooCDS*  for  2  peni7^V-12;  10% 
febate  for  a  week's  stay;  for  a  month,  25%. 

BoARDiNO  Hotrava  with  foceign  food  and  accommodations  are  scarce; 
«OnHuIt  some  one  in  the  Bmbassy  or  legation. 

Japanese  Restaurants  (comp.  p.  xli)  abound,  but  they  do  not  fill  the 
fotei^  void.  Notwithstanding  Tdkyo's  reputation  as  the  gayest  cityin  the 
Bmiiira.  the  traveler  will  aearob  in  vain  for  the  anmiitiioiiB  oalte  of  BBfope 
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or  America,  or  the  good  food  which  the  Japanese  renavtsance  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  with  it.  The  good  coffee,  food,  and  wine  the  foreigner 
Bices  an  found  only  at  the  hotels.  Every  quarter  of  the  mctropoUs  oontaiin 
one  or  more  locally  celebrated  restaurants,  but  English  is  spoken  in  but  few 
of  them,  and  foreigners  hnd  the  food  disappointing.  Many  are  more  expen" 
flivc  than  vaatly  superior  places  (both  as  regards  cuisina  and  asncoid  comfort) 
in  New  York,  London,  or  Berlin,  and  Occidentals,  unconcerned  about  the 
special  charms  of  the  geisha,  are  usually  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  prices 
exacted.  Tliose  restaurants  which  make  a  specialty  of  out-of-season  damties 
are  to  be  avoided  by  all  but  the  rich,  as  the  food  is  apt  to  be  aa  expensive  as 
unseasonable  orchids  in  New  York.  The  traveler  who  wishes  to  dine  6  la 
JaponaUe.  ynth  or  without  geiaha  accompaniment,  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
manager  of  the  Imperial  or  the  Seiyokon  Hotel;  besides  selecting  a  place  of 
good  repute,  he  will  be  able  to  inform  one  more  or  less  what  the  cost  will  bcr. 
The  Maple  Club  (PI.  D,  6)  serves  meals  in  the  native  stsrle  at  prices  but  a 
trifle  higher  than  those  of  the  hotels. 

The  Inns  of  T6kyd  cater  chiefly  to  the  wants  of  Japanese.  Although  some 
have  asstuned  the  name  'hotel,'  wey  are  not  patronised  much  by  f  oreignenk 
Travelers  may  wish  to  remember  that  T6ky6  is  often  scourged  by  fire,  and 
that  flimsily  built  native  houses  burn  like  tinder  when  ignited. — ^The  Milk 
Halls  scattered  through  the  dty  are  frequented  chiefly  by  Japanese.  Bum 
Balls  were  a  erase  a  few  yean  aso.  Thoee  that  ranain,  sell  the  native  beer 
(oomp.  p.  Izziv). 


Tazicabs  (Noriai  jiddnha)  ply  for  hire  and  are  popular;  the  present  fare 
(apt  to  change)  in  a  3-pas8enger  car  (and  as  many  children  and  packages  as 
can  be  squeezed  into  it)  is  60  sen  for  the  1st  M.  then  10  sen  for  every  addi- 
tional i  M..  and  the  same  for  each  5  min.  wait.  The  woid  'taxi '  is  contdng 
gradually  into  use. 

Automobiles  (p.  Ixzxvi)  can  be  hired  (usual  rate.  ¥5  an  hr.)  at  the  chief 
hotels  and  at  any  of  the  many  garages  scattered  throughout  the  capitsls 
English-speaking  chauflFeurs.W  here  there  are  several  in  a  party  of  sight-seers, 
motor-cars  are  quicker,  more  convenient,  and  often  much  cheaper  than  Jin- 
rikis.  Special  rates  by  the  day  and  for  country  trips.  Strangers  (particu- 
larly  Americans)  may  like  to  remember  that  the  rule  of  the  road  is  to  the  left: 
also  that  many  of  the  Japanese  are  still  unfamiliar  with  automobiles  and 
their  lethal  posMbflities,  ttid  that  only  the  greatest  earo  will  pfevent  aod- 
dents. 

Cabs  do  not  ply  regularly  for  hire  in  Tokvd,  but  they  may  be  had  of  the 
fivery-stables  (baehaku)  or  thro«mh  the  hotels;  for  long  rides,  they  are  more 
satifllactory  than  rikishas,  and  if  there  are  several  in  the  party  they  are 
considerably  cheaper.  The  usual  charge  (apt  to  change)  for  a  single  victoria 
is  ¥2  for  the  first  2  hrs.,  and  50  sen  for  each  additional  hr.;  for  i  day,  ¥3.60; 
whole  day,  ¥6.  Double  victoria,  ¥3.50  for  the  1st  hr.  and  80  sen  for  each 
succeeding  hr.;  J  day,  ¥5;  whole  day,  ¥8.  The  former  can  be  hired  by  the 
month  for  ¥60  to  ¥70;  the  latter  for  ¥90  —  with  everything  furnished.  A 
single  coup€  costs  ¥4  for  \  day,  and  ¥7  the  entire  day.  Double  coup(^  Y5.50 
and  ¥9.  The  former  coats  ¥80-90  a  month;  the  latter  ¥95^-110  (according 
to  the  Tchide).  Double  landau,  ¥6  for  f  day;  ¥10  the  entire  day;  ¥110- 
130  a  month.  Certain  of  the  stables  forbid  drivers  to  accept  tips.  A  8i>ecial 
arrangement  can  be  made  when  a  vehicle  is  wanted  for  a  single  trip  of  less 
than  2  hrs.  duration. 

Jinrikis  (p.  Ixxxviii).  Travelors  must  be  on  their  pimrd  apainst  over- 
charge. There  seems  to  be  no  fixed  tariff,  and  prices  rise  steadily.  Always 
ask  the  man  what  he  is  going  to  eharge  before  engaging  him;  25%  or  more 
can  sometimes  be  saved  by  walking  a  half-block  or  more  from  the  hotel  or 
Station  and  hiring  a  passing  vehicle.  As  a  rule  20  <en  for  a  15  min.  run,  and 
25fbr  rnin.  run,  is  regarded  as  fair  pay:  40-60  sen  is  ample  for  a 

steady  30-40  min.  run  (say  from  the  Imperial  HoteJ  to  Uyeno  Park,  or  vice 
9er»a:  or  from  the  lidamachi  Station  to  the  Seiyoken  Hotel  in  Tsukiji).  In  foul 
weather,  and  after  9  p.m.  about  10%  more  is  expected.  The  eustomary 
charge  for  J  day  (around  the  city,  with  occasional  halts)  isYl  .2r);  whole  day, 
¥1.50  to  ¥1.75.  Lazy  men  always  expect  more  than  energetic  ones,  and 
they  are  the  noisiest  when  they  consider  themselves  underpaid.  In  case  of 
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dispute  (the  Tokyo  men  are  a  disputatious  lot),  refer  the  matter  to  a  police- 
man or  to  the  hotel  manager  (not  to  the  clerk,  who  is  apt  to  side  with  his 
countryman). 

Electric  Street-Cars  (densha,  p.  Ixxxvii)  traverse  the  city  in  all  direc- 
tions and  afford  a  cheap,  convcment,  and  rapid  means  of  communication. 
Tlie  lines  are  owned  ancf  operated  by  the  T6ky6  Municipality,  and  a  gener- 
ous system  of  transfers  malces  it  possible  for  one  to  go  from  almost  any  point 
in  the  vast  metropoUs  (including  transpoutine  Tokyo)  to  any  other  point  for 
an  inclusive  frMn  fare.  Round-trip  tickets  between  given  points  are  sold  for 
10%  below  one-way  fares.  Coupon-books  of  tickets  good  over  all  the 
metropolitan  lines  are  sold  by  the  conductors  at  reduced  rates.  The  cars  are 
crften  overcrowded,  and  at  certain  lioun  one  has  to  press  in  cloeriy  and  hang 
on  to  the  straps,  but  as  a  Japanese  crowd  is  rarely  ofTonsive,  economically 
inclined  foreigners  regard  the  cars  with  favor  because  of  the  saving  of  money 
and  time.  The  custom  in  vogue  is  for  the  conductor  to  sell  and  punch  the 
ticket,  which  must  be  retained  and  delivered  either  to  him  or  to  the  motor- 
man  on  leaving  the  car.  The  custom  of  finding  scats  for  strap-hangers,  or  of 
giving  up  seats  to,  or  making  way  for,  ladies  is  not  yet  ftrmly  implanted. 
The  cars  stop  only  at  certain  points,  which  are  indicated  by  signs  or  painted 
posts;  starters  are  stationed  at  junctions.  Street  names  are  called  by  con- 
ductora,  but  as  they  are  in  the  vernacular,  they  are  often  uninteUispble  to 
strangers.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  employees  speak  no  English, 
the  stranger  seldom  experiences  much  difficulty  in  getting  about,  as  the 
people  generally  are  land  and  helpful.  Most  of  the  care  run  all  ni^ht. 

The  Elevated  Railway  (koka  tetsudo)  which  enters  the  city  at  Shmagawa, 
at  the  and  traverses  the  city  on  an  arched  brick  struotuze,  forma  a 

segment  in  the  belt  line,  and  is  iKirt  of  the  Gov't  Rly.  System.  It  offers  the 
best  and  quickest  means  of  reachinp;  rertaiii  of  the  suburban  towns  (A/rr/uro, 
Okubot  lkeimkuro,  etc.),  as  well  as  certain  points  between  Shinagawa  aad 
Manseibaslii  and  vicimty.   Fares  are  low. 

River  Boats.  For  information  concerning  those,  consult  the  hotel  man* 
ager.  Neither  the  (cramped)  excursion  boats  nor  the  ferries  are  much 
patronized  by  foreigners. 

€•  PoflC^Tetoffftpll*  Telephone,  Railway,  and  Steamship  Offices. 

Agents;  Tourist  Agencies. 

Post-Office  (comp.  p.  xcii).  The  Tokyo  Central  Post-Office  is  at  Honsai- 
moku-cho,  in  Nihonbashi-ku  (PI,  G,  6)  near  the  Xihoubiwhi;  travelers  usu- 
ally receive  and  post  their  mail-matter  at  the  hotel,  or  follow  the  custom  of 
the  local  residents  anil  patronize  the  branch  offices  scattered  throughout  tho 
city.  The  collections  from  the  (2000  or  more)  red  iron  postal-boxes  promi- 
nently displayed  on  the  streets  are  frequent.  There  is  a  prompt  sod  efBcient 
house- to- house  delivery,  and  incoming  mails  are  delivered  several  times 
during  the  day.  The  closing  time  of  foreign  mails  is  advertised  in  the  local 
(English)  newspapers,  along  with  the  saiHng  dates  (or  arrivals)  of  steamere. 
Stamps  are  always  on  sale  at  the  hotels.  In  the  one-time  foreign  settlement 
at  Taukiji,  house  numbers  are  reUed  upon  more  than  street  names;  as  at 
Yokohama. 

The  Central  Telegraph-Office  (comp.  p.  xcvi)  is  at  Honzaimoku-cho.  Ni- 
honbashi-ku (PI.  G,G).  Branches  are  scattered  throughout  tho  city*  and 
are  found  at  rly.  stations,  but  messages  in  a  foreign  language  are  accepted 
at  but  few  of  them.  Travelers  customarily  hand  their  tefc-rrains  to  tho 
hotel  manager,  who  dispatches  them  by  a  boy  to  the  proper  office.  The 
Cable  Office  (comp.  p.  zcvii)  is  in  the  same  dep't  with  the  telegraph;  mee* 
sages  for  foreign  countries  are  commonly  transmitted  to  Yokohama  and 
sent  from  there.  Incomiiig  messages  are  repeated  from  Yokohama  and  the 
local  telegraph  rate  addea  to  the  charge. 

Telephones  are  on  the  increase;  the  Central  Office  is  at  Zenigame-oh6,  in 
Kdjimachi-ku  (PI.  G,  6),  and  there  are  six  branches.  The  on  eat  Kydbaahi-ku 
On  Sanjukkenbori)  is  housed  in  a  pretentious  white  brick  and  stone  edifice 
topped  by  a  clnirrh  .Mpire  and  so  niany  crockets,  finials,  and  other  Clot  hie 
ornaments  that  strangers  usually^  t^ke  it  for  a  church.  There  is  a  long-dis- 
tance telephone  (susceptible  of  improvement)  between  Tdkyd  and  Yoko- 
hama,  and  the  qystem  i»  being  extended.  Automstio  telephone  (Jitf dmwa^ 
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boothfl  (5  aen  for  5  min.  converaatioD ;  to  Yokohama,  20  sen)  are  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  but  aa  English  is  not  always  spoken  at  the  Central 
Office  the  service  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  foreigners  unless  they  have  some  one 
to  call  up  the  deaired  number  for  them. 

Railway  Offices  (conip.  p.  Ixxix).  Those  of  the  Imperial  Gov't  Rlys.  are  at 
Gofukubaahi,  K6jimachi-ku  (Fl.  F,  6).  The  South  Manchurian  Rly.  Co.  is 
at  I  Yuraku-chS  Itchome,  Kdjiinachi-ku  (PI.  F,  G). 

Steamship  Offices,  Toyo  Kitten  Kaii^ha  (Tel.  ad.:  '  Toyoasano'),  1 
Yuraku-cho  Kojimachi-ku  (PI.  F,  6).  —  Nippon  Ymm  Kaisha  (Tel.  ad.; 
'Morioka  Tokyo  ).  1  Yuraku-chO  K6jimachi-ku  (PI.  F.  (i). 

Shipping  Agents  (comp.  p.  cxiz).  Helm  Bros.  Ltd.,  Koami-chd  Itchome, 
Nihonbasbi-ku  (PI.  G.  7). 

Tourist  Agencies:  J apanTouriM Bureau  (p.  Ixv),  Imperial  Hotel  (PI.  E.  6). 
—  T.  Minami  A  Sana  (Minami  Shokai),  3  Rogetau-ohfl,  Shiba-ku  (PI.  D, 
7).  —  The  Welcome  Society,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Yuraku-chO, 
K6iimachi-ku  (PL  F,  6). 

Travelers  may  wish  to  remember  that  in  TOkyO  the  heads  of  dep'ts  rarely 
reach  their  offices  before  10  a.m. 

d.  Shops.  Churches.  Embassies  and  Legations.  Newspapers.  Physicijuu 
and  Dentists.  Banks.  Clubs.  Baths.  Climate. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  cxii).  Tokyo  is  headquarters  for  a  number  of  spccinltiea 
which  can  be  bought  to  better  advtktitnge  than  elwe where;  the  best  workers 
in  ivory,  wireless  cloisonnd,  and  other  craft«  forcfjather  here,  and  much  of 
the  hammered  silver-wurk  seen  in  shop»  throughout  the  Empire  is  made 
here  —  usually  in  small  home  workshops  whose  output,  fashioned  by  excep- 
tionally skilled  artificeh<,  is  made  to  order,  or  bespokon  l>efore  it  is  finished. 
The  largest  bookstores  and  cheap  lacquer-ware  establishinonts  arc  located 
in  Tokyo,  and  to  its  always  interesting  bazaars  come  strange  articles  of  daily 
use  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land.  Certain  of  the  renowned  silk 
mercers  of  KyOto  (liiln  &  Co.;  S.  Ninhimura,  etc.)  have  branch  stores  and 
factories  in  Tokyo,  where  not  a  few  of  the  foreign  merchants  of  Yokohama 
aJflo  have  storerooms  or  offices.  Like  KyOto,  Toky6  is  filled  with  small  but 
fascinating  sliopa,  and  the  traveler  with  leisure  to  explore  them  can  pick 
up  many  charming  Uttle  souvenirs.  The  several  pretentious  Department 
Stores  are  pygmies  compared  to  the  gigantic  emporiums  of  New  York  and 
London,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  of  but  little  interest  to  travelers,  since  the 
silks  and  other  fabrics  are  customarily  sold  only  in  lengths  suitable  to  native 
requircmenta  and  unsuited  to  those  of  Occidentals.  IVfany  articles  are  sold 
ODiy  in  groups  or  quantities  conforming  to  Japanese  usage.  Winter  supplies 
are  often  unobtainable  in  summer,  and  summer  wares  in  winter.  English 
is  not  always  spoken.  Because  of  existing  conditions  many  foreigners  in 
T6ky6  buy  their  dry  goods,  etc.,  in  tlie  excellent  Yokohama  shops,  where  Eng- 
lish is  spoken;  prices  are  fixed;  stocks  are  varied  and  are  suited  to  their  needs. 

While  the  following  list  does  not  exhaust  the  number  of  T6ky6  sho|)s,  it 
will  no  doubt  fill  the  traveler's  requirements,  as  it  has  been  compiled  with 
care  and  with  the  aim  of  saving  the  stranger  time  and  money.  The  estab- 
lisliment^  recommended  are  ranked  bj-  touri.sts  as  among  the  best;  English 
is  spoken  ;  prices  arc  fixed,  and  the  shops  have  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 

CuRioe  (comp.  p.  cxii).  Miyamoto  .Shoko,  2  Yazaemonclio,  Ky(3bashi-ku 
(PI.  E,  6),  between  Ginza  and  the  canal  N.  of  it.  Goldsmiths.  Manufac- 
turing jewelers;  hand-made  silverware  (a  specialty)  in  quaint  and  unique 
de«igiis  (extensive  display  of  tea-sets,  punch-bowls,  spoons  and  miscellane- 
ous articles).  The  tea-sets  with  Chinese  jade  fitments  arc  unusually  beau- 
tiful. Jade  jewelry;  bronzes;  ivories,  etc.  —  There  are  several  small  curio- 
■bops  in  Nakadori,  —  the  narrow  street  which  parallels  the  extension  of 
Ginza  from  Ky6bashi  to  Nihonbashi.  Certain  of  the  larger  establishments 
make  a  speciidty  of  antiques  which  because  of  their  historic  associations 
appeal  more  strongly  to  Japanese  than  to  foreigners. 

Culture  Peakls  (comp.  p.  cxix).  K.  Mikimolo,  3  Ginza  Shichomo  (4th 
Ginza),  Kyobashi-)(u  (PI.  E-F,  7);  English  spoken.  A  unique  shop  with  a 
oplenaid  collection  of  mounted  and  unmounted  pearls  at  prices  considerably 
below  thoee  of  Europe  and  America  (where  high  customs  duties  exijt). 
Handsome  illustrated  catalog  (in  English)  on  request. 
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IvoRT  Carvinos  (comp.  p.  ccxxxvii).  Toyama  A  Co..  Ginxa  Nichome(2d 
Ginia).  Kyobaahi-ku  (PI.  F.  7).  a  narrow  street  paralleling  Ginra  at  the  8.E.; 
J^nghah  spoken.  Attractive  collection  of  ivory  figures.  Visitors  are  shown 
the  highly  interesting  proceaaca  of  carving  the  raw  ivory 

Silks.  Embroideries.  Screens,  etc.  .S.  Niahimura  (branch  of  tha 
Ky6to  ailk-weaving  establiahrnent  of  the  same  name),  10  Yamashitachfl. 
Kyobashi-ku  (PI.  E,  6) ;  English  spoken.  The  store  is  known  to  many  by  the 
la&mea  Chinkiya.  and  'Chiso.'  In  addition  to  the  above.  Mandarin 
Coats.  Kimonos  in  ailk  and  cotton;  Cut  Velvet  Squares;  Old  Silk  Brocadea; 
BUk  Tapcstnea;  Curtains;  Underwear  and  Hosiery;  Bath-gowns,  and  a 
beautiful  assortment  of  silk  goods  liked  by  foreigners  are  stocked.  The 
well-known  KyOto  Dolls  may  be  seen  here.  —  S.  lida  A  Co.  CTakajihim- 
with  headquarters  in  Ky6to.  1  NishikonyachO.  Kyflbashi-ku 
'  :u  •  c^*  J;.oro'gnera  who  do  not  visit  the  KySto  store  will  be  interested 
in  the  fine  display  of  rare  old  silks  and  brocades  produced  speciaUy  for 
wealthy  Tokyo  Japanese.  The  Yokohama  store,  which  caters  to  foreigners. 
18  referred  to  at  p.  0. 

BooKBELLERs.  Meihodiat  Book  Publiahxno  House  (KyO-bun-kwan).  1 
Ginaa  Shichome  (4th  Ginza  St.).  Kyomachi-ku  (PI.  F,6),  an  establishment 
popular  among  all  sects,  and  a  recognized  power  in  the  dissemination  of 
Chnatiamty  in  Japan.  Publiahera  and  distributors  of  sectarian  literature. 
Bchool-  and  text-bopka.  magazines,  hymnals,  synodical  proceedings,  etc.; 
American  and  English  magazmes;  guidebooks:  phrase-books;  maua-  head- 
quarters for  books  on  Japan  and  the  Far  East;  rare  and  out-of-print  vol- 
umes; calendars  and  post-cards;  staUonery.  The  attractive  translations  of 
Japanese  poems  and  prose,  printed  on  dainty  crinkled  paper  in  charming 
colors,  make  desirable  souvenirs.  —  Marxuen- Kabtuhiki- Kaxska  (Z.  P. 
Maruya  &  Co.).  11  Tori  Sanchomo,  Nihonbashi-ku  —  Nakanishiya,  2 
Omote-JinbochO  Kanda-ku.  —  Y.  Okura,  19  Tori  Itchomo,  Nihonbaahi- 
I   ■  ~A^?^"^'^  papers  at  Geiser  &  Gilbert's  Deutsche  Buchhand- 

t X  Kanda-ku.  —  The  Liberal  News  Aoeney. 

18  Hachikanchd,  KyObashi-ku. 

Ka^^!?*'l^'^^'ul^i^^  Pi^^'^l^u^^'f**  Namikaxm,  8  ShinyemonchS.  Nihon- 
baahi-ku  (PI  F.  6  English  spoken;  purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Japaneas 
Houaehold.  The  visitor  shouUfask  to  be  ahown  certain  of  ^e  mi^ficent 
panels  and  pieces  made  specially  for  exhibition  purpoaea;  Ukewise  the  enam- 
eled  inrngnm  made  for  the  Imperial  Gov't.  t-uam 
Porcelain  (comp.  p.  cclii).  Fine  Porcelains  (art  wares)  at  Miyamoto 
^i^il^T?  Cp'iimon  ware  at  the  Nishiura  Shotm.  HonshirokanechS, 

«nt       Jf"^v'^u  '"^^.^^  '"^"y  °f       ""nallshopa  scattered  through- 

out the  city  Yokohama  and  Ky6to  are  the  best  places  in  which  to  buvTe 
cheaper  grades  of  porcelains  and  pottery  which  foreigners  admire 

a"  r  u~^^"xi  Itchome.  Nihonbaahi-ku.  —  Kuhei 

Ha^hx  (Kiya),  Muromachi  Nichome.  Nihonbaahi-ku  «.u«ct 
Color  Prints  and  Finb-.\rt8  Publications  (comp.  p  ccxxxi)  The 
Shxmbx  Shoxn  Ltd  13  Shinsakanacho.  Kyobashi-ku  (pf  eT  oT-  The 
Kokka  Co..  hard  by  in  YaiaemonchO;  English  spoken.  Antiquaries  and 
bibhophilea  interested  in  old  color  prints  and  beau^ul  productions  "^ch^ 
woxy  pgraphy.  will  fand  much  to  interest  them  in  both  these  plac^  SuS 
CO  lections  (for  sale  at  reasonable  prices)  of  reprints  of  the  rar^t  and  chSS 
est  pnnts  and  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  and  of  the  inia^laneoi^  2?^ 
treasures  enshnned  in  temples,  museums,  and  private  col lertiona  throuS- 

Haberdashers  S.  I.  Yamatoya,  3  Ginza  Sanchome,  KyObaahi-ku  (PI 
^'cLrrilVfu  VL*^?  Yokohama  store  mentioned  at  p.  5  ^  " 

stir=rtira^?  ffir^fetSSij'is^  '^li^S™ 

speciaT  mention   Among  the  most  proiSSt  are:  _     ^  °° 

Kvobashi-ku  fPl*^fif  SiZf'  ''^'iJ^^^J^onchli  and  Nishikonvachd, 
Jiyobashi-ku  (PI.  F,  6).  Meetings  of  the  T6ky6  Union  Church  are  held  iii 
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the  above.  —  fWiiihr  CotMrol  (American  E|riMopa1).  99  AkuM-tM, 

Tsukiji  (PI.  F,  8).  —  St.  Aridrexv's  Church  (Anglican),  11  Sakae  cho,  Azabu- 
ku  (PI.  D,  6).  —  Qerman  Evanadical  Church  (Deuiache  £vangeUsolid 
Qemeinde).  28  Nakaiokubaii-eh5.  KOjimaoU-ku  (PI.  E,  4).  —  PrmehCath^' 
dral  (Roman  Catholic),  35  Akashi-chS.  Tsukiji  (PI.  F.  7).  —  Greek  Cathe- 
dral (Russian),  Surugadaii  Kanda-ku  (Fl.  G,  5).  —  Unitarian  Church 
(American),  2  Shikokimiaelii,  Mita  (PI.  C,  7);  services  in  Japanese.  The 
local  Unitarian  church  is  called  Td-itsu  Kyokwai;  the  National  Association 
is  T6-iUu  Kriatokyo  Kodokwai;  the  equivalent  of  Unitarian  ia  Td-itsu. 
The  representative  of  the  Unitarian  Mission  to  Japan  is  the  Rev.  Clay 
MacCauley,  A.M.  —  For  the  addresses  of  the  different  Christian  Institu- 
tions —  Foreign  Missions,  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  Evangelical  Schools, 
Alliances,  Christian  Conventions,  Evangelistic  Bands.  Conferences,  Tem- 
perance and  other  Unions,  Salvation  Army  Quarters,  Y.M.C.A.  Hospitals, 
etc.,  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  conduct  them  consult  the  Japan 
EHrectory.  —  The  BuddfitHt  Temples  and  Hhinlo  Shrinee  are  referred  to 
under  difTefCllt  headings  in  the  Guidebooic 

Embassies  and  Legations.  Ambassadors  or  Ministers  are  accredited  to 
tke  Japanese  Gov't  from  most  of  the  foreign  powers  of  note,  and  the  em- 
bassies and  legations  with  few  exceptions  cluster  near  the  Imperial  Palace, 
in  Kojimachi-ku;  or  in  the  contiguous  wards  at  the  W.  and  S.  The  con- 
stantly changing  conditions  and  the  steady  improvement  in  architecture  and 
comfort  in  TTikyft  render  it  difficult  to  give  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of 
street  addresses,  as  they  are  apt  to  change.  At  present  the  American  Em- 
haavy  is  at  1  Enokizaka-machi,  Akasaka-ku  (Pi.  D,  5);  British  Embassy^ 
1  Gobaii-ch5,  Kdjimachi-ku  (PI.  E,  4).  ^  German  EmboBty,  14  Nagata-chA 
Itchome,  Kdjimachi-ku  (PI.  E,  5).  —  French  Embassy,  1  Akabane-ch6, 
6hiba-ku  (PI.  C,  6).  —  Russian  Embassy,  1  Urakasumigaseki,  Tora-no- 
mon,  KOjimaehi-ku  (PI.  E.  6).  ^  Italian  Bmbasey,  4  Sannen-chA,  Tora-no* 
mon,  K6jimachi-ku  (PI.  E,  5).  —  Austria- Hungary  Embassy,  Kioi-ch5, 
KdjimacM-ku  (PI.  E,  4).  —  For  the  addresses  of  the  legations  of  Belgium, 
Brasil,  Oftlna,  Denmark,  Mexico,  The  Nefheilande,  Ntrwav,  Portugal, 
Siam,  Spain,  Sv/eden,  and  SwUteHand,  qpDBUlt  the  Japan  I>iiectoiy»  or  the 
tiotel  manager. 

Ifewspapers  are  referred  to  in  detail  at  p.  civii. 

Physicians  and  Dentists.  For  the  permanent  addresses  of  these  consult 
the^  newspapers  or  the  Japan  Directory.  ^  The  hotel  manager  usually  knows 
which  bear  the  best  reputation.  •  It  is  wise  to  ask  beforehand  what  the  fees 
will  be. 

Banks  (comp.p.  xxiii).  Bank  of  Japan  (Nippon  Gink6),  Honryogaye-ch5, 
Nihonbashi-ku.  —  Yokohama  Specie  Bank^  Ltd.,  8  Honryogaye-cho,  Ni- 
honbasld-lni.  —  Mitsui  Bank,  Ltd.  (Mitmu  Ginkd)^  Suruga-ch5,  Nihon- 
bashi-ku. —  Mitsu  Bishi  Bank,  Yayesu-cho,  K6jimachi-ku.  —  Dai  Ichi 
Ginko,  Ltd.,  1  Kabuto-cho,  Nihonbashi-ku.  —  The  Industrial  Bank  oj  Japan 
(Nippon  Kogyo  Ginkd),  1  Zenigame-ch5,  KOJimachi-lni.  —  BonA «/  Tap* 
wan,  Ltd.,  1  Gofuku-ch6,  Nihonbaahi-ku. 

Clubs.  Tokyo  Club  (international,  card  of  introduction  from  some  mem- 
ber), Tora-no-mon,  Kfijimachi-ku  (PI.  D,  6).  —  Peers'  Club  (known  aJso  as 
Nobles'  Club;  Peerage  Club,  ana  as  the  Kazokukai-kwan) ,  Uchiyaina- 
ahita-chd.  Kojimachi-ku  (PI.  E,  6).  —  The  Maple  Club  (Koyo-kwan),  on 
Maple  Hill  (kOyd-zan,  PI.  D,  6),  a  sort  of  international  club  and  restaurant 
combined,  celebrated  for  its  cuisine  (lobster  dinners  a  specialty),  its  geisha 
dances  (the  'Maple  Dance  '  can  be  arranged  for  through  a  member;  cost. 
4^10  to  ^35,  accordbig  to  the  extras) ,  diplornatic  banquets,  etc.,  is  weU 
known  to  visiting  personages  of  rank.  Many  titled  mtnubors. 

Baths,  (comp.  p.  zzxiz).  Tdkyd  swarms  with  bath-houses,  many  of  which 
have  a  ▼cry  unsavory  reputation.  Foreigners  patronise  the  hotels.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  bathe  freq^iently,  there  arc  no  fine  Turkish  Baths 
anywhere  in  the  empire  similar  to  those  of  Europe  or  America. 
^rbeCKmateisreiferraa  toatp.  Ixvi.  The  temperature  ranges  from  about 
9(P  F.  in  Aug.  (78°  in  May;  80°  in  June)  to  28°  (very  thin  ice)  in  late  Jan. 
and  early  Feb.  The  season  of  greatest  cold  (climate  variable)  is  supposed 
to  set  in*  Jan.  21  and  end  Fsb.  7.  During  this  short  period  the  cold  rains  and 
snows  are  apt  to  be  raw.  The  violent  dust-storms  whicli  in  March  usually 
foUow  a  dry  speii  are  disagreeable.  Winds  are  to  Tdkyd  what  fogs  are  to 
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Theaters. 


London.  The  former  poasesa  the  advantage  of  being  propitious  for  kite- 
flying, and  of  renderinR  unfrequeut  the  yunagi,  or  '  evening  calm,'  which  ia 
Buch  a  aultry  feature  of  pointa  in  W.  Japan.  The  average  number  of  rainy 
days  is  140.  Nov.,  Dec,  and  the  first  3  weeks  in  Jan.  are  sometimes  fine  and 
crisp,  with  many  clear  days.  The  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  not 
afflictive  to  foreigners  accustomed  to  life  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  but  the  long 
summer  days  are  trying.  Typhoons  sometimes  do  considerable  damage  in 
Aug.-Sept. 

e.  Theaters.  Festivals  and  Flower  Displays. 

Theaters  {gekijo)  are  found  in  many  quarters  of  the  city,  but  foreignera 
usually  take  little  comfort  or  pleasure  in  the  purely  native  ones  —  w^here 
one  must  usually  squat  on  the  floor  either  in  the  pit  (the  least  desirable  and 
cheapest  location)  or  in  one  of  the  semicircular  tiers  of  boxes  at  the  back  of 
the  low  auditorium.  The  structures  often  occupy  mean  sites  in  side  streets 
and  with  few  exceptions  are  devoid  of  architectural  charm.  The  plays  are  in 
the  vernacular  and  are  as  meaningless  to  the  average  traveler  as  the  stamuen 
accompaniment  is  distressful.  The  peculiar  lateral  aisles  which  project  from 
the  side  of  the  stage  (butai)  are  called  hanamichi  ('flowery  way'),  and  are 
used  by  the  actors  {yakuaha)  and  actresses  {ontiayakiMha)  in  approaching  or 
leaving  it.  The  staRe  usually  rests  upon  rollers,  like  a  rly.  turntable,  and 
when  a  new  scene  is  wanted  it  is  turned  round  with  the  scenery  and  actors  in 
position.  The  latter  sometimes  speak  their  parts  (often  in  strained  and 
hoarse,  apoplectic  voices) ;  at  other  times  they  posture  and  make  panto- 
mimic gestures  which  are  interpreted  by  the  chorus  accompanied  by  samiiten. 
Plays  sometimes  begin  at  10-11  a.m.  and  la.-Jt  till  late  at  night.  Hefore  en- 
tering, patrons  often  stop  at  a  near-by  tea-house  and  order  food  sent  in  to 
them  at  stated  intervals.  Others  cjirry  luncheons  or  buy  the  food  offered 
for  sale  by  the  attendants.  The  admission  fee  {kitlosen)  varies  from  25  sen 
to  ¥4,  often  with  an  additional  charge  of  from  ¥3  to  ¥20  for  a  box  (seata 
for  4  squatting  persons)  in  the  galleries  (.uzura  ;  sajiki).  Consult  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  foreign  newspapers  for  plays  and  prices.  Lurid  cine- 
matograph shows  abound.  The  Yose,  or  Music  Halls,  are  not  of  a  high 
order.  The  Kabukiza  Theater,  in  Tsukiji  (PI.  F,  7),  ranks  among  the  best 
native  play-houses.  —  The  Imperial  Theater  (p.  137),  known  also  as  the 
Empire,  and  as  the  Teikoku  Oekijo.  in  Marunouchi,  K6jimachi-ku  (PI.  F, 
6),  IS  constructed  in  Western  style,  and  patrons  are  seated  in  European 
fasliion.  When  Japanese  plays  (native  acama,  comedy,  melodrama,  etc., 
and  translations  of  Shakespeare's  and  other  popular  plays)  arc  acted,  the 
doors  are  usually  opened  at  4  p.m.,  and  prices  range  from  35  ten  in  the  gallery 
to  ¥3  for  a  box  seat.  When  performances  are  given  by  foreign  troupes,  they 
begin  customarilv  at  8  p.m.  Prices  approximately  the  same.  For  data  con- 
cerning this  and  the  Yuraku-za  Theater  (nearby),  consult  the  daily  news- 
papers. 

,  PestiTals  and  Flower  Displays.    The  festivals  (matsuri,  etc.)  of  greatest 
interest  to  travelers  are  usually  associated  with  floral  displays.  The  Japa- 
nese, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  a  genuine  passion  for  flowers 
(haria),  and  flower-markets  (hana-ichi)  —  held  customarily  after  twili(;ht, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  colored  lanterns  and  pine  torches  — •  arc  conspicu- 
ous features  of  the  capital.  At  certain  seasons,  thousands  of  ^yly  clad  folks 
repair  to  spots  where  flowers  abound  to  there  take  undisguised  plexisure  in 
their  contemplation  {haiuimi).  In  spring,  Tokyo  is  converted  into  a  capital 
of  flowers  (Aarm  mo  miyako),  and  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  wonder- 
ful flora  of  the  islands  are  displayed  at  the  local  flower-gardens  (hatuiya-' 
»hiki).   Many  of  tlic  following  festivals  and  holidays  {/nalsuribi;  kyiijilsu. 
etc.)  are  celebrated  throughout  the  Empire.  There  is  a  festival  of  some  kind 
for  almost  every  day  of  the  year  in  'TokyS,  but  not  all  are  of  interest  to 
foreigners.  Only  the  most  prominent  of  the  rchgious  festivals  are  mentioned 
below. 

The  official  list  of  national  holidays  is:  Jan.  3  and  5  (New  Year  Holiday); 
Feb.  11  (  Kiaensetsu,  or  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Jimmu  Tenno,  the 
Ist  Mikado);  April  3  (anniversary  of  Jimmu  Tenno'a  death);  April  21 
(spring  festival):  July  30  (death  of  Meiji  Emperor);  Sept.  23  (autumn 
festival);  Oct.  17  (harvest  festival);  Oct.  31  (Emperor's  birthtby  —  born 
Aug.  31 ;  see  p.  cl) ;  Nov.  23  (offering  of  the  first  rice  to  the  Gods).  There  are 
xiuiucrous  other  bank,  and  minor  holidays. 
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Houses  are  decorated  at  New  Year  with  branches  of  young  pine  trees 
called  kado-maiau  ('pine  of  the  doorway'),  typifying  longevity;  and  Uthe 
bamboos  (Mytubolic  of  uprightness) ;  both  phinted  at  cither  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule. A  ropo  of  rice-straw  {shinunawa)  similar  to  the  one  supposed  to  hnve 
been  stretched  acroes  tlic  entrance  to  the  cave  of  the  Sun  Goddess,  is  sus- 
pended across  the  boughs  or  fastened  to  them  as  an  indication  of  spring 
freshness.  At  the  central  point  of  the  rope  a  lobster  {rhi  —  '  which  with  its 
curved  back  and  long  tcntnclos  is  typical  of  life  so  prolonged  that  the  back 
becomes  bent  and  the  beard  grows  to  the  waist '),  some  fern-fronds  and 
Iftizuriha  (hiurel)  leaves  (suggestive  of  hurdincjis) ;  a  piece  of  charcoal  to  ward 
ofiF  evil  influences;  a  dried  ijersimnion  (for  its  medicinal  (jualities);  and  a  bit 
of  dried  bitter  orange  {dnulai)  symbolic  of  longevity,  are  pluced  —  the 
whole  beioR  calltMl  (ihimekazari.  Two  ban>boo  polos,  usually  painted  with 
black  rings  and  topped  by  brass  balls  and  national  flags,  are  crossed  (iver 
the  gateway.  'New  Year  calls  are  made,  the  visitor  customarily  carrying 
with  him  a  "  year  jewel"  (toshi-dama)  in  the  form  of  a  bundle  of  dried  sea- 
weed (hoshi-ntrri) ,  a  fan,  a  ba-sket  of  oranges,  a  salti^<l  salmon,  a  towel,  a  box 
of  sweetmeats  or  the  like,  always  wrapped  with  scrupulous  neatness  and 
encircled  by  a  cord  with  strands  <}f  red  aiul  gold  or  red  iind  white,  the  eniis 
joined  in  a  "butterfly  knot,"  under  which  is  thrust  a  bit  of  huliotis (signify- 
ing  durability. of  love)  looking  out  from  a  <iuiv<'r-shaiK!d  enveloiie.  Hlack  ia 
the  ill-omened  hue  among  colors  in  Jaimn;  red  stands  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  category,  and  red  and  gold  constitute  the  richest  combination,  red  and 
white  being  next  in  order  of  auspiriousness/ 

The  shops  are  closed  and  business  is  limited  to  the  side  or  purchase  of 
'  trea.sure-enip8 '  (takara-bune) .  toys  typical  of  gf»rKl  fortune.  Sweet  mkc  and 
Bweet  bean  paste  (yokan)  are  hawked  through  the  streets,  where  many  giria 
in  bright  costumes  play  battle-board  {hnuo-itn)  an<l  shuttlecock.  Kite- 
flying is  popular  among  boys  (huge  kites  areflown  at //f'-i/tifMiau-mMra,  in  the 
suburbs,  on  June  .5th  and  tith).  The  strings  of  the  kit«-s  (nhien)  are  often 
covered  with  powdered  gljiss  (a  Hindu  custom),  anil  whosoever  can  sever 
that  of  hia  opponent  wins  his  kite.  Dunces  are  often  |xTformed  in  the  streets 
by  fantastically  apparaled  actors  with  fans  and  drums,  who  go  about  from 
bouse  to  h»)U»e.  'At  the  Palace  and  in  the  residences  of  noblemen,  special 
dances  are  performed,  and  wherever  a  shrine  stands  in  honor  of  Daikoku 
cakes  of  flour  moistened  with  warm  water  are  offered.'  The  Jan.  obs+Tvances 
are  customarily  referred  to  as  hatsii  ('new,  fresh').  On  New  Year's  Day 
many  Tokyoites  repair  to  I'ycno  Park,  .\tago-yama,  and  other  elevated 
sites  to  get  the  first  sunrise  view  (hatsu  himttie)  of  Kuji-san.  The  first  mer- 
chandise delivered  {hatxu  ni)  by  the  merchants  after  the  turn  of  the  year  is 
sent  out  in  carts  decorated  with  Hags,  evergreens,  etc.  The  New  Year  fea- 
tivities  begin  with  the  Shifiohni,  or  'Worshiping  of  the  Emperor.'  The 
Genshihai,  or  '  Worshiping  of  the  Imperial  Ancestors,'  is  [wrformcd  on  the 
3d.  which  is  also  a  big  Buddhist  holiday. 

During  the  succeeding  days  there  are  many  temple  festivals;  a  popular 
indoor  game  in  which  the  entire  houst-hoUl  joins  is  playeti  with  cards  and  is 
called  kanUd  (perhaps  derived  from  the  Spanish  carta).  The  festival  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  {Dezomeahiki),  wliich  falls  on  Jan.  ti  and  ia  celebrated  at  Ilibiya 
Park  (Pi.  E,  0),  is  usually  of  interest  to  travelers.  .Although  cards  of  invi- 
tation are  sent  out,  strangers  are  admitted  without  formality.  Uoi>e8  are 
stretched  round  the  esplanade,  marquees  are  placed  in  position,  and  10,(HX) 
or  more  persons  assemble  to  witness  the  manceuvTes.  .\t  an  early  hour  the 
clanging  of  the  fire-bells  is  heard,  engines  from  the  different  stations 
throughout  the  city  foregather,  anil  about  1(J  a.m.  parade  round  the  park. 
Meiluls,  gifts,  !intl  40  or  more  barrels  of  xakearv  distriljuted  among  the  fire- 
men, who,  clad  in  tlie  picturewiue  costunu'S  of  byg4ine  times,  join  in  a  me- 
lodious chant  called  A'u/rtrj-u/(/,  usually  sung  by  men  when  unilint.'  their 
strength  to  pull  heavy  objects.  After  the  exercises,  amid  a  great  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  I'U  or  more  of  the  companies  bring  out  long  bamboo  ladders  which 
are  held  upright  and  on  which  exi)ert  tumi)lers  perform  a.stouishing  acro- 
batic feats.  .\  res<'ue  race  follows,  a  handsome  .\  ouiig  man  dretwixl  a.s  a 
woman  being  rescued  from  a  burning  building,  slid  tlown  a  rope,  and  hurried 
to  a  hospital.  In  a  succeeding  rescue,  dunmiies  representing  slow-witted 
yokels  are  dragged  from  a  burning  fire-trap. 

WBJOrru.Nii-MATCUBB  (p.  clxvii)  begin  about  Jan.  10.  Ou  the  14lh  tbo 
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decorations  of  pine,  bamboo,  etc.,  are  burned  and  replaced  with  willow 
waods  split  into  flower-like  forms  and  fixed  to  the  eaves.  '  The  cremation 
cl  the  pine  saplings  and  their  companions  is  intended  to  drive  away  the 
mountain  demons  (who  hate  the  crackle  and  sputter  of  fire),  and  to  invite 
the  cheerful  principle  while  expelling  the  sad.'  All  apprentices  and  servants 
aie  given  a  holiday  on  Jan.  16,  and  the  temple  parks,  cheap  thestarai  eto.« 
are  crowded.  On  the  night  of  the  20th,  thinly  clad  men  in  white  garments 
may  be  seen  running  through  the  streets,  ringmg  bells  and  aiming  for  a  well, 
from  which  they  take  cold  water  and  pour  over  themsdvw,  at  midnight, 
to  expel  all  sinfulness.  Throughout  the  month  the  stranger  will  note  undue 
animation  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  templea. 

The  FliOwni  SaASON  begins  vmh  the  blossoming  of  the  Plum  Trees 
(ume.  —  Prumis  mume),  the  harbingers  of  spring.  The  blossoms  usually  burst 
about  Feb.  15,  and  visits  to  the  various  gardens  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
srear's  open-air  fdtes.  The  better  class  people  usually  repair  to  the  Gardeo 
of  100  Flowers  (hyaku-ka-en)  beyond  Muk5jima  (PI.  J,  6;  —  riy.  from 
RyOgoku  station,  or  boat  from  Azuma-bashi  landing).  Though  privately 
owned,  the  garden  is  open  to  the  public,  who  make  letum  by  pesring  (sboul 
25  .sen  per  person)  for  the  tea  served.  The  plum  garden  near  Kameiao  (PL 
J,  8)  is  of  lesser  interest.  The  rly.  runs  excursions  to  Mito  (Rte.  17),  whither 
many  repair  to  see  the  Uossoms.  The  Plvm  Gahdinb  of  Siq^  Msr  YoIeo* 
hama  are  popular,  as  are  also  several  gardens  between  that  city  and  TSkyO, 
on  the  rly.  The  blossoms  exhale  their  sweetest  fragrance  after  nightfall;  the 
round,  pubeseent  fndt,  rcsombling  small,  hard  peaehes,  is  eour,  and  k  iim<* 
ally  eaten  salted  or  dried,  under  the  name  Ume-boshu  The  bark  of  the  daik 
readish-brown  wood  yields  a  light-brown  color  called  ahirorcha. 

The  Peach  (momo.  —  Amygdalus  perstca),  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
widely  distributed  stone-fruits  in  Japan,  bloHsoins  in  March.  When  the 
flowers  fall  the  embryonic  fruit  is  protected  from  insects  by  individual  paper 
bags  —  which  also  serve  to  keep  it  pale,  and  free  from  the  ruddiness  disliked 
by  the  Japanese.  The  bark  produces  the  cAa-tro,  or  tea-color.  Many  fine 
peach  orchards  flank  the  rly.  line  between  T6ky6  and  Yokohama,  and 
o.W.  of  tlie  latter  port.  The  Girls'  Doll  Festival  {hina-aaobi)  faUs  on  March 
3.  On  the  18th,  the  Buddhist  paradise  day  ihigan)  m  oelebrsted  with  gNNH 
rejoicing  at  many  of  the  city  temples. 

The  Cherry  {sakura.  —  Prunus  pseudoceraaus)  is  the  2d  great  favorite  of 
the  year.  The  blossoms  attain  their  finest  achievement  in  early  April,  aft 
which  time  Tokyo  is  a  beautiful  bower,  and  Uyeno  Park  (PI.  I,  4)  Hoshiga- 
oka  (PI.  £,  5)  and  other  places  flame  with  the  lovely  pinkish  blossoms.  The 
wUd,  original  trees  (chosen  emblems  of  the  old  warriors)  grow  extmilfelsr 
in  the  mt.  forosts  of  Japan  and  are  called  Yama-zakura.  From  them  a  great 
number  of  vaneliea  have  been  produced,  some  with  blossoms  a  pale  indigo; 
others  yellow,  etc.  The  doable  blossoms  are  lovely.  The  fruit  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  the  taste.  Nearly  every  city  in  Japan  has  parks  or  gardens  filled  with 
cherry  trees.  Those  of  Yoshino  (Rte.  34)  are  celebrated.  Mukdiima,  with 
its  cherry  Uonoms,  is  mentioned  at  p.  229 ;  Koganaif  in  Rte.'26.  Tiie  blooma 
last  about  one  week;  then  the  petals  fall. 

The  Imperial  Cherry  Blossom  Garden  Parly  iKand-ktvaih  held  each 
year  (unless  the  Court  is  in  mourning)  at  the  detaehed  Hamti^Bikylk  Paiaet 
in  Tsukiji  (PI.  E,  7),  though  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  fine 
cherry  blossoms  within  the  park,  is  not  unfrequently  postponed  until  to  late 
in  April  that  only  a  few  late  blootns  remain.  Travelen  who  desfae  an  invi* 
tation  must  first  call  upon  their  minister  or  ambassador,  then  make  a  formal 
application  for  an  invitation  —  which  ia  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Cere- 
monies (thikibuBhoku),  The  cards  aie  handsomely  emboand  with  the  Im- 
perial chrysanthemum  crest  in  gold,  and  are  accompanied  by  entrance 
tickets  and  instruetions  to  gentlemen  to  wear  frock  coats  and  silk  hats 
(or  official  uniforms).  Ladies  are  expected  to  avoid  somber  attire,  particu- 
larly mourning,  which  because  of  its  hue  is  offensively  suggestive  to  the 
Japanese  mind.  If  the  day  is  propitious,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  nobility,  the  diplomatic  corps,  titled 
strangers,  and  others  are  present  (usually  8(X)  or  more  persons).  In  case  of 
rain  or  unusually  high  wind  (or  other  minor  causes)  the  function  h  either 
declared  off,  or  their  Majesties  remain  away  (but  permit  strangers  to  inspect 
the  groonda,  eto.).  An  elabonrte  hiaeheon  ia  lemd.  The  dwve  wnaiiB 
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apply  also  to  the  Imperial  ChiSfMUitbemiim  Party  mentioned  hereinafter. 
The  water  in  the  palace  ponds  is  saline.  The  hronic  statue  in  the  park  ia  of 
Umashimate  no  Mikoto,  a  fabulouB  character  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
Japan  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Jimmu  Tenn6  (b.c.  060). 

The  Pear  {ruxshi.  —  Pyrus  sinensis),  which  is  exteiisively  cultivated  and 
widely  distributed,  bloeeoms  late  in  April  and  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  many 
Ctfchards  which  flank  tiie  rly.  between  Yokohama  aiul  T6kyd.  At  a  height 
of  8-10  ft.  the  tree-tope  are  bent  horizontally,  and  laadc  to  form  trellised 
arbors  like  those  of  the  grape.  The  rich,  creamy-white  blossoms  often  cover 
thia  lattice-work  with  a  beautiful  carpet.  The  large  fruit  ripens  in  Aug.- 
Oct.  and  is  spherical  and  somewhat  flattened  at  both  ends;  the  bronze- 
yellow  sldn  is  flecked  with  light  gray  spota;  and  the  ooarae,  lumpy  flesh,  of  a 
yellow  oolor,  though  iuiey  and  tolenbly  iwest,  laoka  tha  m«lowiM8B  and 
flavor  of  American  pears. 

The  Fire-WaUdng  Ceremony  ihiwatari)  and  the  boiling-water  ordeal 
(ytibanoF^hiki),  which  take  place  at  the  Shinshu-kyo  filirine  at  Imagawa- 
kSji,  Kcuada-ku,  in  early  April  (consult  the  daily  newspapers  for  advertise- 
meDts),  are  not  frequented  by  the  better  claaaes,  and  travelers  will  And  it 
difficult  to  get  near  enough  (beoauae  of  the  denae  and  froway  throngs)  to 
see  the  clumsy  conjuring  tricks.  The  fire-walking  (a  corctnony  imported 
from  India  viA  China)  takes  place  in  the  courtyard  of  the  shrine.  A  tkun 
Inrer  of  eharooal  embers  are  piaoed  upon  aand,  fanned  into  flame,  then  ear»- 
fully  beaten  down.  After  several  handfula  of  salt  have  been  thrown  xipon 
the  bed,  various  phests  and  their  attendants  shuffle  their  feet  in  wet  salt 
and  tramp  aoroaa  it.  The  tfainneea  of  the  fire-bed  and  the  wet  feet  explain 
the  immunity.  Any  one  can  try  it  who  ia  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
scorched.  The  credulous  believe  the  priests  are  in  league  with  the  Devil! 
The  ordeal  by  hot  water  consists  in  wearisome  incantations  and  the  dipping 
of  bamboo  fronds  into  the  hot  liquid  and  kiting  air-oooled  dropa  fall  upon 
the  naked  person. 

The  Wistaria  (Juji.  —  Wistaria  ehinenns),  a  genus  of  leguminous  plant 
known  in  England  as  the  kidney-bean  tree;  in  Australia  as  the  grape-flower 
vine;  and  in  America  (erroneously)  under  the  generic  name  Wisteria,  was 
naujcd  in  honor  of  Caspar  Wistoa-  (an  American  anatomist  who  lived  be- 
tween 1761  and  1818),  and  blossoms  best  in  Japan  in  early  May.  It  is 
widely  distributed  and  nmy  be  seen  in  many  places  (fine  displays  at  the 
Kameido  Garden).  The  Wistaria  japonica  differs  but  slightly  from  W. 
chinmuit,  and  is  pc^ular  for  its  handsome  white  and  purplish  papilionaceous 
flowers,  which  are  usually  trained  horizontally  over  trellises  so  that  the  ter- 
minal racemes  pend  below,  and  the  leaves  (which  develop  later)  spread 
above  the  tratfla.  The  plant  affdlda  an  ornamental  shade;  sometimes  Uvea 
for  more  than  a  century;  produces  a  bast  from  which  certain  textures  are 
made:  bears  hundreds  of  beautiful  flower  clusters;  and  has  wide-spreading 
fafunenea  and  a  atout,  low  trunk.  When  young,  several  small  riioota  ava 
sometimes  evenly  twisted  so  that  late  in  life  the  trunk  has  the  appearance 
of  a  cable.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  amon^  Japanese  j^antSt 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  Japan  from  China.  The  Kumda 
family,  one-time  rulers  of  Chikuzen  Province,  adopted  the  flower  as  its  crest. 

The  Boys*  Festival  {tango)  falls  on  May  5.  At  every  house  where  a  male 
dnkl  baa  oeen  bom  during  the  preceding  year,  a  huge  hollow  paper  or  silk 
earp,  painted  red  and  black,  is  raised  banner-wise  from  the  flagstaff  above 
tha  house.   The  wind  fills  the  symbols  and^  thousands  are  seen  whipping  and 

E rating  to  and  fro,  typifying,  to  the  natiiya  mind  the  resolution  which  the 
y  will  show,  aa  be  awuna  againat  tha  euirant  of  advarnty  and  vanquiabea 
life'a  obstacles. 

TbiB  Faony  (doton;  of  tha  genua  Paonia)^  one  of  the  most  beauttfnl  and 

prolific  of  ornamental  plants,  was  brought  hither  originally  from  China, 
where  it  is  reeucded  as  the  King  of  Flowers  {Hwa  Warwi^  and  where  it  has 
bean  aultivsted  for  ages  aa  tha  *Pride  and  Glofy  of  China.'  It  is  greatly 
esteemed  in  both  countries  for  the  supposed  healing  powers  of  its  root.  The 
species  moat  cultivated  and  admiied>  and  wluoh  serves  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  modes  of  decoration  in  Japanese  and  Cfaineae  industry,  is  Pmnkt 
Moutan  (Chinese:  numtan),  or  tree-peony,  a  tall,  shrubby  species,  devoid  of 
fragrance  but  with  large,  roee-colored.  or  nearly  white  flowers,  several  on  a 
BtuBMt,  The  most  common  variety  is  P,  offidnaliB,  an  herb  with  a  large,  oom^ 
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monly  red  flower,  one  on  a  stalk.  The  magnificent  blossoms  of  P.  Moxdan  un- 
fold in  May.  and  can  usually  be  seen  to  best  advantage  in  landscape  gardens. 
The  Ai&A  (teuteitjfOi  &  word  derived  from  Greek«  meaniiis  'dry,'  la 

allusion  to  the  dry  habitat  of  the  plant,  gr^ws  ^^^ld  in  many  parta  of  Japan. 
In  company  with  Deutxia  and  a  host  of  other  flowers,  it  adorns  not  merely 
the  unm^vttted  sunny  dopes  all  tfaroogfa  temperate  Japan,  but  is  found  m 
alnioHt  every  garden.  It  blooms  in  April  in  the  S.;  in  May  in  Tokyo  and 
vicinity;  and  farther  N.  and  in  the  mts.,  not  till  June.  The  collection  at 
Hibiya  Park  Is  one  of  the  fisAst  in  the  capital. 

The  Iris  {hniia-ahohii,  etc.  —  Iris  lccvi<;nla)  delights  flower-lovers  in  June. 
There  are  many  species,  and  many  gardens  (Horikiri;  Kamaia^  etc). 

The  Openhig  of  the  SmnidA  RnrertalEfiB  maoe  In  July.  The  BonMaimai, 
or '  Festival  of  the  Dead,'  sunriyes  in  miuh  of  its  original  piefciueaqpaiiMB 
at  Nagasaki  (Hto.  40). 

The  Lotus-Flower  (comp.  p.  ccxiii)  is  seen  at  its  best  in  Aug.  at  Shinobaxu 
Pond,  at  Uyono  I'ark,  and  in  the  Palace  Moats. 

The  Chrysanthemum  (kiku),  a  plant  of  the  genus  chrysanthemum  (Greek: 
'golden  flower'),  the  favorite  of  the  autumn  flora  of  Japan  and  China 
(whither  it  was  brought  in  the  9th  cent.),  has  develoj)€d  under  cultivation  a 
great  diversity  of  handsome  and  remarkable  varieties.  In  Japan  it  ranks  as 
the  national  flower,  and  constitutes  the  Imperial  emblem.  Travelers  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  an  invitation  to  the  Imperii^  Ckiysanthemum  Gar- 
den Party  {Kan-ifiku-kwai),  or  'Chrysjinthemum-viewing  Assembly,*  held 
in  Nov.  of  each  year  in  the  Aoyama  Palace  Garden,  will  there  view  the 
finest  collection  in  the  Empire.  Some  of  the  mmtieroiia  single  plants  in  this 
display  have  others  grafted  upon  them,  and  produce  as  many  as  120()  l>eau- 
tif  ul  flowers,  of  various  colors.  Others  have  all  their  energy  skillfully  directed 
to  the  produotion  of  a  single  gorgeous  bloom.  In  Oct.-Nov.  numerona 
Chrysanthemum  Shows  will  l^e  found  advertised  in  the  daily  newsp>aE)er8; 
that  of  Daiigozaka  is  spoken  of  at  p.  197.  Among  the  finest  displays  in  pri- 
vate gardens  is  that  of  Count  Okuma. 

The  Maple,  of  which  there  arc  22  or  more  varieties  belonging  to  the  genua 
Acer,  of  the  natural  order  Saijindactce,  constitutes  one  of  the  floral  beauties 
of  Japan,  where  none  of  the  ornamental  trees  are  more  highly  prised.  The 
best  known  and  most  valnod  varieties  are  Ar<T  pnlnuUam  (kardr),  and  Acer 
japonicum  {momiji),  whose  leaves  take  on  a  maguiflcent  red  color  before 
falling  in  autumn,  aiotd  present  a  irfoture  of  exceptional  charm.  The  tree  in  all 
its  varieties  is  of  low  stature,  sometimes  dwarfed,  and  they  produce  beauti- 
ful and  spectacular  effects  when  growing  amidst  the  other  green  shrubs  in 
a  garden,  or  among  trees  on  a  hilmde.  Splendid  displays  ean  be  obasr^ed 
in  almast  any  part  of  the  country,  K.\  oto  and  Nikk6  being  specially  famed. 
During  the  season  the  rlys.  run  excursions  to  the  be8t-4cnown  localities,  and 
advertise  them  in  the  newspapers.  The  extremely  fine-grained,  dose,  heavy, 
tough,  ;ini!  durahl*'  inaplo  wo<xi  is  highly  prized  as  a  cabinet-wood. 

The  (Camellia  japonica  Uaubaki),  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  culti- 
vated the  Japanese  shrubs,  is  highly  prised  as  a  deooratiye  plant.  Ita 
name  (given  by  Linnctuji  in  his  Genera  plnnlarmn —  in  1737)  is  in  honor  of 
Gtorgt  Joseph  Kamdt  a  Moravian  Jesuit  and  traveler  of  the  17th  cent., 
who  visited  Manila  and  later  described  the  plant  in  his  Hiatoria  Stirpium 
JnsulcB  Luzonin.  In  1739,  the  camellia  was  transplanted  from  Manila  to  the 
Jordin  dd  Buen  Reiiro  at  Madrid,  and  on  its  introduction  into  England 
it  received  the  name  'Japanese  rose.'  The  genus  contains  about  a  dozen 
species  of  shrubs  or  trees  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ternstrctmiacete. 
They  all  have  thick,  shining,  evergreen  leaves  and  white  or  rose-colored 
flowers.  The  genus  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  with  ix^ndulous  flowers 
and  persistent  sepals,  represented  by  Camellia  theifera  (the  tea-plant  of 
commerce) ;  the  other  with  erect  flowers  and  deciduous  sepals,  of  which 
Camellia  japonica  is  an  example.  Of  this  species,  with  lx?autiful  but  (xlorleas 
flowers  and  elegant  laurel-like  leaves,  several  hundred  varieti(*s  have  been 
pro<lnfed,  as  well  as  numerous  hybrids  with  the  larger-flowered  (\  relicrdaia 
of  Chuui,  and  the  fragrant-leafed  C.  Sasanqua  (or  Sazankwa)  of  Japan  — 
the  latter  widely  cultivated  for  its  valuable  nuts  and  oil.  Its  wood  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  com!)s,  etc.  Both  the  single  and  double  camelUaa 
are  found  in  gardens  and  temple  groves.  The  blooming  season  bei^na  ae- 
ooiding  to  the  latitude,  in  Jan.  or  F^b.,  and  lasts  nntilApriL  Omi  lrtn  cf  ikm 
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species  bloom  in  Nov.  and  Deo.,  and  their  flowers  may  often  be  seen  gleam- 
ing through  a  covering  of  snow.  The  bark  of  the  tree  resembles  that  of  the 

beech.  The  wild  vancty  belonging  to  the  forest  is  called  Yama-tsnhaki. 
Its  simple  red  flowera  open  only  in  a  bell,  not  a  wheel  form,  remaining  hulf- 
eloeed,  Uke  a  tulip.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tdkyo,  C.  japoniea  is  umialbr 
seen  a."?  a  good-sized  bush;  in  S.  Japan  it  grows  into  a  tall  tree,  on  whose 
branches  the  leaO^s  mistletoe  ijtoya)  called  Viacum  articulaiutn  is  sometimes 
found. 

Disposition  of  Time. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  planninfr  RurroHRfiilly  for  the 
special  tables  uad  interests  of  each  individualj  unquehuonably 
the  most  effective  way  for  the  stranger  to  get  what  he  con- 
sideiB  the  beet  return  for  a  visit  to  Tokyo  is  lor  him  to  sdect  • 
from  the  foOowing  detailed  descriptions  those  which  make  the 
strongest  appeal  to  him,  and  visit  the  places  in  question.  While 
a  week  at  least  should  be  devoted  to  the  metropolis,  one  can 

get  asuperfif  ifil  view  of  if  in  1-2  days  and  crowd  into  the  time  a 
urried  inspect  ion  of  the  Shiba  Mausolea,  thr  Imperial,  Okura, 
and  Arms  Museums;  the  Palace  environs,  Ginza,  and  Uyeno 
and  Asakusa  Parks.  The  traveler  is  recommended  to  consult 
one  of  the  principal  daily  newspapers  in  English  for  a  list  of  the 
si^ts  of  the  day,  and  Japan  (the  house  magazine  of  the  Im- 
perial Hotel)  for  a  forecast  of  the  chief  events  of  the  month. 
The  hotel  manager  can  always  render  valuable  assistance  in 
helping  one  to  form  sight-seemg  plans,  and  in  getting  special 
pezmits  to  see  private  museums,  etc.  A  bright  day  should  be 
reserved  for  the  mausolea;  a  rainy  one  can  be  utilized  for  the 
mTiseums.  The  night  life  and  the  rivrr  offer  but  few  .attrac- 
tions. The  principal  permanent  attractions  are  listed  below. 
Festivals  and  seii>sonal  Flower  Displays  are  mentioned  above. 

*Amkusa  Park  and  Temple  (p.  215),  open  daily,  free. 
Cmrumrcial  Museum  (p.  233),  daily^  free,  from  9  to  3,  between 

Jan.  7  and  Dec.  25. 
^Imperial  Museum  (p.  201),  daily,  from  8  to  6  in  summer,  and 

9  to  4  in  winter,  between  Jan.  5  and  Dec.  25;  admission, 

b  sen. 

^Imperial  University  (p.  191),  daily,  9  to  4,  except  Sunday; 

card  from  the  hotel  manager. 
Landscape  Garden  of  the  KoUhikawa  Arsenal  (p.  188),  daily; 

card  of  admittance  from  the  hotel  manager. 
*  Mausolea  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns  at  Shi  ha  (p.  168)  and 

Uyeno  (p.  210)  Parks,  daily,  from  8  to  4;  admission,  20  «en 

to  each  temple. 

Mineral  Museum  (p.  232),  daily,  free,  9  to  5,  between  Jan.  5 
and  Dec.  25. 

^Muaet^  of  Arms  (p.  157),  daily,  8  to  5  in  summer,  9  to  3  in 
winter;  admission,  5  sen. 

Museum  of  Communications  (p.  233),  free,  Sundays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays,  from  9  to  3. 

Naval  Museutn  (p.  233),  free,  daily  except  Sunday,  9  to  4. 
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^Okura  Fine  Arts  Museum  (p.l60),  daily,  except  Monday;  card 

of  adnussion  from  the  Jbotd  manager. 
ZoSHogictd  Garden  (p.  201),  daily,  till  dusk;  admiamcmi  5  aen. 

Situation,  History,  and  Character  of  the  City. 

Tokyo  ^  (pron.  toqite'-yo)^  or  Toki5,  or  Tokei,  formerly  called 
Yedo  (or  Edo),  the  largest,  wealthiest,  finest,  and  most  pros- 
perous city  of  New  Japan;  capital  of  the  Empire  and  resiaence 
of  the  Imperial  ruling  family;  the  social,  commercial,  intellec- 
tual, and  financial  center  dl  the  islands,  is  a  huge,  scattered, 
but  orderly  dty  in  process  of  transformation,  a  few  feet  above 
•  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  N.  end  of  Tokyo  Bay.  It  stands  on 
the  N.  and  S.  banks  of  the  Sumida  River,  in  Tokyo-f u,  Musashi 
Province,  on  the  island  of  Hondo  in  lat.  35°  W  N.  and  long. 
139°  47'  E.  of  Greenwich  —  practically  that  of  Washington 
and  San  Francisco,  Athens  and  Madrid.  The  city  is  18  M. 
N.E.  of  its  natural  port,  Yokohama,  and  because  of  the  shal- 
low character  of  the  bay  near  the  shore  is  not  approachable 
by  deep-sea  steam^ships.  The  harbor  is  being  deepened,  and 
millianw  of  ffen  aie  bemg  spent  on  imraovements. 

As  one  of  the  three  Impearial  Fu  of  the  Empire,  TOkyd  stands 
near  the  center  of  an  aoministrative  distnct  of  conddo^le 
size  and  importance,  and  embraces  8  gun  (p.  diii)  containing 
20  towns  and  157  villages  distributed  over  an  area  of  about 
103  sq.  ri.  Within  this  are  542,090  houses  and  2,186,079 
persons;  the  foreign-born  among  which  are  negligible  in  quan- 
tity. The  census  of  1911  gave  the  city  proper  a  population 
(which  is  increasing  rapidly)  of  1,989,833  (of  which  881,000 
are  women).  There  are  485,000  houses  and  1462  streets  dis- 
tributed timmgh  15  Wards,  or  Ku,  as  foUows: — 
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 1   ' 

No.  of  stieeta 

PopnfelSQD 

Akasaka 

Hillslope 

16.432 

47 

67.225 

Azabu 

Hemp 

17,668 

60 

67,700 

Asabutn 

Corchoropsit 

crciuita 

56,161 

160 

263.238 

FukaoatM 

Deep  River 

34,957 

99 

123,887 

Hongo 

Nntive  Country 

30.702 

66 

131,375 

Honjo 

Main  Place 

40.927 

82 

162,150 

Kanda 

G(xl'3  Field. 

47,154 

133 

148,461 

Koishikatea 

Pf])hlo  Riv* 

23,570 

77 

96,396 

Kdjimachi 

Oki  Street  ' 

16,685 

76 

71,817 

Kyobashi 

Capital  Bridge 

60.010 

207 

190,864 

Nihonbashi 

Japan  Rrid|)9 

24,206 

140 

146.356 

Shiba 
Shitaya 

Uerbaoe 
Lower  valley 

34,601 
50.389 

132 
73 

166,540 
160.908 

Uahigome 

Oxen  Quarter 

22,001 

78 

96,141 

Yoiauya 

Four  Valleys 

19.487 

42 

68.672 

^  Toky5.  which  meaofl '  East  Capital,'  is  derived  from  the  Sinioo-Japao- 
eae  word  T6,  east;  and  Kyd  (or  fie  or  kei),  capitaL  Yedo  niMMi  *Mqr 
Door,'  from  Ye,  bay;  and  Do,  door.  Japonceo  often  oall  tbeir  bdovw 
nabtopoli.  Tiktd^  (TSkyO  City).  ^.^^  ^  Google 
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These  wards,  sliown  ou  the  accompanying  plan,  make  the 
getting  about  the  city  comparatively  easy;  if  the  stranger  will 
fix  them  in  the  mmd,  it  is  not  difficult  to  locate  any  desired 
place,  since  the  local  cuBtom  is  to  mention  them  frequently. 
Strangers  with  no  knowledge  of  the  language  can  often  ^ 
near  to  a  destination  by  uttering  the  single  word  Uyeno^ 
Asakusa,  Tmkiji,  Shiha,  or  the  like^  when  addressing  jinnki- 
men  or  etreet-oar  conductors. 

With  the  ex(  ( 5)tion  of  a  few  low  hills  at  the  N.  and  W.,  the 
city  is  comparatively  level,  spreading  out  over  a  wide  plain 
like  a  huge  ellipse,  about  6  miles  E.  and  W.  and  8  miles  N.  and 
S.  with  an  approximate  area  of  37.7  sqr.  M.  The  Imperial 
HousdKdd  owns  about  i  of  the  land;  i  of  the  remainder  be* 
longing  to  the  Tokyo  Municipality,  and  the  residue  to  indiYid* 
uals.  The  most  aristocratic  quarter  is  K5jimachi,  where  the 
Imperial  Palace,  the  embassies,  legations,  and  governmental 
departments  are  situated.  Nihonbashi-ku  is  the  busiest  com- 
mercial section,  with  the  highest  land  values  (cheapest  in 
Fukagawa  and  Koishikawa).  The  most  elevated  section  is 
Akai^aka  (120  ft.),  and  the  lowest  Fukagawa  (4  ft.)  — which  is 
flooded  frequently.  The  Palace  stands  111  ft.  above  the  Bay; 
Uyeno  Park,  67  ft. 

The  Central  Imperial  Gov't  (p.  diii)  is  represented  in  an 
administrative  capacity  b^  a  governor,  and  a  mayor;  each  of 
ibe  ifuns  possess  an  executive  chief  ana  an  assembly,  while  the 
villages  have  petty  local  governing  bodies.  Of  the  4000  for- 
eigners residing  in  T5kyd  about  75%  are  English  and  Ameri- 
can, the  rest  Chinese,  Koreans,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Rus- 
sians, and  otln  r  nritionalities  in  the  order  <iesenh(  d.  The 
former  are  chiefly  represented  in  the  dipioiimtic  and  ecclesias- 
tical bodies,  and  reside  in  or  near  the  embassies  and  legations, 
or  at  Tsukiji:  th^  Chinese  and  Koreans  arc  mostly  University 
students.  The  native-bom  are  not  averse  to  being  called  by 
the  colloquial  apellative  Edokko  (Yedoites),  since  its  recessive 
meaning  implies  boldness  and  fortitude  as  their  greatest  vir- 
tues.  Owing  to  the  steady  influx  of  advanced  foreign  ideas  and 
improved  sanitary  methods  which  help  to  decrease  the  death 
rate  (49  per  thousand),  the  capital  expands  and  grows  apace. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  a  singularly  intelligent,  aciive,  and 
capable  gov't,  it  is  rapidly  acquiring  international  renown  as  a 
progressive  educational  center.  It  possesses  a  number  of 
splendidly  equipped  libraries,  universities,  and  colleges;  a 
seismological  institute,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
in  the  world;  several  uniquely  attractive  museums;  scores  of 
minor  educational  institutions;  numerous  fine  landscape 
gard^  and  parks;  and  all  the  requisites  of  a  brilliant  Oriental 
metropolis. 

Tdli^S  is  founded  on  water  in  the  sense  that  the  plain  was 
xeelaimed  from  aswamp  long  known  geographicaliy  as  Musashi 
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no  Horn  (the  Musaahi  moor);  and  that  water  is  within  eaey 
reach  'of  the  sorfaoe  all  OTer  the  dty.  The  355  wdb  of  tlw 
meteopolis  testify  to  this,  as  do  the  442  pumpSi  familiar  figures 
stamhng  at  intervals  along  the  thoroughfares  or  alongBide  the 

canals  —  from  which  water  is  pumped  to  sprinkle  the  streets. 
This  function  is  made  necessary  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
soil  (Pliocene  of  the  Tertiary).  Composed  chiefly  of  sedimen- 
tary deposits,  it  is  so  compact  and  tenacious  that  neither  heat 
nor  air  penetrate  it.  Instead  of  absorbing  the  sun's  rays  it 
reflects  them,  thereby  rendering  the  atmosphere  stifling  on 
summer  days,  and  oool  as  soon  as  tte  sun  sets.  As  the  earth  is 
too  dttise  for  the  water  to  soak  into  it  readily,  a  oonsecniave 
rainfall  of  an  hour  or  more  converts  the  city  intaa  sea  of  mud. 
In  the  absence  of  other  paving  material  than  macadam,  whirls 
ing  clouds  of  fine,  grayish  dust,  which  penetrates  like  the  sand 
from  the  Chinese  Loess,  rise  on  windy  days,  and  make  travel- 
ing highly  disagreeable.  Were  the  city  more  compact,  and 
could  one  get  a  oird's-eye  view  of  it,  it  would  bear  some  like- 
ness to  Venice  or  Bangkok,  for  a  multiplicity  of  canals  spanned 
by  477  bridges  (153  of  stone,  29  of  iron,  and  295  of  wood)  cross 
and  re-cross  it.  Tidal  water  is  considered  the  life  of  certain 
districts,  especially  Nihonbashi,  Ky5bashi,  and  Fukagawa*-^ 
the  centers  of  oommerdal  as  well  as  canal  life.  The  daily  life 
and  character  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  wards,  and 
of  the  others  which  flank  the  swift  Sumida-gawa,  are  influenced 
by  water.  Likewise  their  destinies,  for  many  are  drowned  each 
year,  through  accidents  or  by  the  floods  which  sometimes 
devastate  the  low-lying  quarters  of  the  city  and  claim  an 
appalling  list  of  victims. 

Sixty-three  main  Canals  {hori)  and  numerous  branches  reach  inward 
from  the  river  and  enable  fairly  big  Junks  to  bring  their  cargoes  right  up  to 
tiie  doors  of  many  of  the  Tdky5  warehouses.  Vast  quantities  of  merchozidiss 
are  carried  in  and  out  on  these  aqueous  lanes,  —  on  which  moat  of  the  city's 
refuse  is  floated  out  to  sea,  and  the  fish  and  market  supplies  are  brought  m. 
The  dtyiecocds  show  that  28:39  junks,  2135  scuUing-boats,  278  steamDcNKli, 
9f)  European  sail-boats,  27  warehousc-boata,  and  54  ferry-boats,  plying 
between  22  ferries,  traffic  on  the  surface  of  the  Suinida  ana  its  converging 
canals.  When  ^rphoons  blow  in  tho  right  direction,  or  mt.  torrents  sweu 
the  upper  waters  of  the  river,  many  of  these  fluvial  lanra  overflow  their  banks 
and  bring  consternation  and  destruction  in  their  train.  The  great  flood  of 
Aug.,  1907,  killed  459  person3,  injured  237,  partly  destroyed  3259  bouses, 
flowled  S7,00(),  washed  away  3108.  and  ruined  many  bridges.  That  of  1910 
was  almost  as  destructive.  When  the  tide  is  out,  some  of  the  canals  are 
offensively  pestiferous,  and  an  paved  with  hlue-black  slime  which  indiMlia 
that  the  refluent  tide  brings  mueh  of  the  lefuse  baok  into  the  dty. 

Old  Tedo,  prior  to  the  15th  cent.,  was  a  charact^lees  fishing 
vOIfl^se.  It  came_  first  into  history  in  1456  when  Ota  Sukenaga 
(known  also  as  Ola  Dokuxm)^  a  vassal  of  the  Sadamasa  braBMi. 

of  the  Uesugi  family  (of  daimyds)^  built  a  castle  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  bay,  and  after  considerable  fighting  with  his 
envious  neighbors  bcranie  the  acknowledged  master  of  Musashi 
Province.  In  due  course  the  castle  and  fief  passed  to  otkenii > 
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ultimately  to  Hdjd  Ujitsuna,  who  held  it  until  his  downfall  in 
1590.  It  went  then  to  the  first  Tokugawa  Shogun,  leyasu,  who 
razed  the  structure  and  on  its  site  erected  another  which 
endured  as  the  seat  of  the  shogunate  for  260  yrs.  After  his 
crushing  victory  over  his  enemies  at  iSehigahara,  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Tokugawa  line  (who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  present  city)  set  about  with  customary  energy  to  make  the 
reedy  swamps  about  Edo  a  fit  place  of  residence.  With  char- 
acteristic strategy  the  wily  general  not  only  effected  this,  but 
he  safeguarded  his  position  as  master  by  ordering  all  the  great 
feudal  barons  of  the  country  to  build  their  metropolitan  man- 
sions (yashiki)  near  his  well-nigh  impregnable  castle;  to  live  at 
the  capital  during  a  portion  of  each  year;  and  upon  departing 
for  their  distant  nefs  to  leave  wives  and  children  as  hostages 
against  a  safe  and  loyal  return.  [Bronze  statuettes  of  both 
Dokwan  and  leyasu  may  be  seen  on  the  stairway  landing  of  the 
mayor's  office,  —  PI.  F,  6.]  At  this  period  Yedo  resembled  a 
vast  military  encampment,  with  the  shogiin's  headquarters 
in  the  castle  on  the  hill,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  daimyds  and 
their  swashbuckling  retainers  spread  out  like  a  fan  before  it. 
Mile  after  mile  of  the  fortress-like  yashiki  ol  these  territorial 
barons  stood  where  the  governmental  bureaus,  the  embassies 
and  legations,  the  house  of  Parliament,  Hibaya  Park,  etc., 
stand  now;  grim  but  picturesque  structures  surrounded  by 
open  ditches,  entered  through  massive  gateways  clamped  with 
iron  or  bronze,  oftentimes  studded  with  bosses  and  spikes, 
and  always  guarded  by  haughty,  two-sworded  mmurai,  each 
with  his  little  retinue;  so  that  the  great  army  added  consider- 
ably to  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  new  town.  De- 
spite the  earthquakes  which  at  intervals  almost  demolished  it, 
and  the  conflagrations  which  from  time  to  time  cut  tremendous 
Bwaths  through  it,  Yedo  flourished  apace — so  much  so  that 
at  its  period  of  greatest  prosperity  (before  the  collapse  of  the 
feudal  system  and  the  consequent  downfall  of  the  shogunate) 
it  is  said  to  have  contained  more  than  a  million  inhabitants. 
When  the  shogun's  influence  began  to  wane,  and  the  obligation 
laid  upon  the  daimyoH  to  maintain  feudal  mansions  in  Yo<lo 
could  be  evaded,  there  wjus  an  exodus  which  for  a  time  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  the  erstwhile  shogunal  stronghold; 
had  it  not  befallen  that  the 'restored'  Mikado  made  (in  1S(')9, 
28th  day,  3d  month,  2d  year  of  Meiji)  of  Ye<lo  his  'East  Capi- 
tal,' and  established  (at  the  instigation  of  Okubo  Toshiniichi) 
his  residence  and  the  seat  of  the  Imix'rial  Gov't  here,  the  glory 
and  glitter  of  the  once  famous  *  (^ity  of  the  Tycoons'  might  have 
departtMj  forever.  The  rise  of  Yokohama  was  coincident  with 
Yedo's  threatened  decadence,  anti  Osaka's  prestige  was  seri- 
ously impaired  by  the  removal  of  the  C4ipital  from  Kyoto. 

History  speaks  in  mournful  terms  of  the  disasters  which 
overtook  Yedo  during  the  early  years  of  its  existence;  fires  did 
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terrible  damage,  particularly  when  they  'got  away'  and  devel- 
oped into  what  American  fire-fighters  term  'conflagrations.' 
Those  of  1621-57-68  and  1845  left  scarcely  anything  but 
smouldering  ruins  in  their  wake,  not  even  sparing  the  Imperial 
Palace,  which  burned,  to  be  again  destroyed  in  1863.  So 
terrifying  were  some  of  these  holocausts  that  the  populace 
became  panic-stricken  when  a  fire  started,  and  frantic  men 
dashed  through  the  narrow  streets  furiously  beating  great 
drums  whose  booming  notes  echoed  far  and  wide  and  warned 
the  people  to  be  on  the  watch  against  an  ember-bombardment 
and  its  consequences.  So  deeply  rooted  became  this  custom 
that  it  is  still  practiced,  and  oftentimes  in  the  still  hours  of  the 
night  the  visitor  hears  the  deep,  thrilling  tones  of  drums 
spreading  their  triple  warning  notes;  men  march  through 
streets  miles  from  the  fire,  tappmg  drums  and  ringing  bells,  as 
solemn  and  lugubrious  warnings  to  those  afar  to  prepare  for 
dire  disaster.  In  1760  more  than  one  half  of  Yedo  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  11  yrs.  later  a  fire  which  burned  for  10  days  and 
swept  over  5  districts  destroyed  an  untold  number  of  houses 
and  killed  400  persons. 

*Thc»  Government  [writes  Coptoin  BrxrMey]  seems  to  have  been  engaj^ 
inconstant  legislation  and  organization  for  cbeckinn  these  catafltrophes.  At 
first  the  city  was  divided  into  47  sections,  each  hiivinK  its  own  band  of 
firemen,  and  on  alarm  being  raiactl,  all  the  bands  were  onlorcd  to  procwd  to 
the  scene.  But  it  was  soon  recoKnijcd  that  the  loss  of  life  and  the  robberiet 
caused  by  failure  to  control  the  crowds  thronginK  the  streets  were  more 
terrible  even  than  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Oames.  Therefore  the  divisiooa 
of  the  city  ,were  reduced  to  ten,  and  a  decree  directed  that  only  the  firenieD 
of  the  section  actually  buminf^  should  proceed  to  the  place,  all  the  rest 
remaining  to  protect  their  sections  against  sparks  and  thieves.  Measurat 
almost  savagely  drastic  were  adopted  to  prevent  disorder.  Again  and  again 
regulations  ap|x>arcd  on  the  noticcboards  at  the  cross-streets  forbidaiag 
any  save  the  nearest  relatives  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  a  fire,  and  authorising 
the  guards  to  kill  every  person  acting  in  defiance  of  that  restriction.  The 
incendiary  was  crucified,  and  any  one  causing  a  fire  by  negUgence  became 
liable  to  capital  puniahincnt,  while  the  members  of  the  five-family  group 
to  which  he  belonged  shared  his  guilt  to  the  extent  of  imprisonment.' 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  the  wealthier  citizens 
began  using  tiles  for  roofing  purposes,  as  an  added  precaution 
against  fire,  and  this  was  followed  in  1721  by  the  invention 
(ascribed  to  Hachiroji  Iga)  of  the  fireproof  storehouse  ifiozi) 
covered  with  mud  and  plaster,  now  conspicuous  features  in 
every  town.  Conflagrations  continued,  however,  and  in  time 
they  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  inevitable  ills  of  daily 
life,  and  it  was  said,  'The  Fire  is  Yedo's  Flower'  (Kaji-wa  ' 
Yedo  no  hana  da),  a  proverb  which  lives  in  the  vernacular.  i 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  fires  to  destroy  from  1000  to  2000 
houses  at  a  time  in  Tokyo;  statistics  show  that  the  annual  fires 
aggregate  about  700,  and  that  some  8000  houses  valued  at  6 
million  yen  are  burned.  To  the  unstable  paper-lamp  (andon), 
the  unhygienic  fire-box  (kotalsu),  the  shickirin  (a  portable 
furnace  so  called  because  it  requires  only  ^  of  a  pennyworth 
of  charcoal),  most  of  the  fires,  are  due.  Servants  scorn  the  most 
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elementary  precautions  against  fire,  and  the  surprising  thing  is 
that  there  are  not  more  each  year.  The  greatest  fires  often- 
timefl  break  out  in  brothels  and  bath-houses. 

There  was  no  lack  of  floods  in  the  early  days,  for  then  the 
canals  were  as  much  in  evidence  as  now,  and  tne  unruliness  of 
the  Sumida-gawa  equally  disastrous;  but  the  toll  of  lives  and 
prop>erty  exacted  by  them  was  trifling  compared  with  the  havoc 
wrought  by  earthquakes  —  the  scourge  which  the  long-suffer- 
ing Japanese  dread  the  mos^.  In  1703  an  earthquake  shook 
down  a  large  portion  of  the  colossal  walls  of  the  castle  moats, 
and  a  fire  followed  in  which  37,000  lives  were  lost;  coincidently 
a  tidal  wave  destroyed  upward  of  100,000  p>erson8  in  the  districts 
of  Sagami,  Kazusa,  and  Awa.  Of  the  most  destructive  e^th- 
quakes  through  which  the  city  has  passed  that  of  1855  deserves 
special  mention,  for  the  recollection  of  it  and  its  attendant 
horrors  remains  with  the  oldest  inhabitants;  and  the  people, 
notwithstanding  their  habitual  stoicism,  fear  nothing  more 
than  a  repetition  of  it.  Eighty  shocks  were  felt  within  a  month, 
the  meet  violent  on  the  night  of  Nov.  10;  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  Yedo  was  little  better  tlian  a  rubbish  heap.  Fire  broke  out 
simultaneously  in  30  places  throughout  the  capital,  which  was 
made  as  light  as  day  by  the  glare.  Those  of  the  terrified  people 
who  luwl  not  thought  instantly  of  saving  themselves,  mostly 
perished  under  beams  and  debris ;  many  were  burned  to  death. 
The  survivors  took  refuge  on  the  hills  and  in  the  environs. 
From  time  to  time  the  shocks  were  repeated,  until  they  finally 
ceased  Nov.  28.  The  number  of  fallen  houses  in  Yedo  was 
estimated  at  14,200,  with  1600  warehouses;  104,000  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished.  (Comp.  Earthquakes,  p.  195.) 

The  Present  City.  The  first  intelligent  and  sustained  efTorts 
to  beautify  and  modernize  the  'Eastern  Capital'  were  made 
by  the  late  Emperor  aided  by  the  Municipal  Board.  Both  were 
ceaseless  in  their  eflforts  to  reclaim  the  tawdry  suburbs;  replace 
mediaeval  structures  with  comfortable,  modern  ones;  convert 
the  unsightly,  outlying  moats  into  well-paved  thoroughfares; 
and  change  the  vast  waste  places  of  the  metropolis  into  flower- 
decked  parks  or  pleasure-grounds.  A  splendid  example  of  the 
latter  is  Hibiya  Park,  long  a  neglected,  unkempt,  parade- 
ground,  and  now  a  center  for  the  most  magnificent  display  of 
azaleas  in  the  city.  Many  of  the  abuses  which  obtained  during 
the  tlays  of  the  shogunate  were  corrected,  and  the  Emperor  in- 
stituted many  good  ideas  in  civic  reform.  The  old  two-sworded 
men  who  once  paraded  the  city  streets  —  picturesque  adjuncts 
to  a  shogun  but  terrible  to  the  cringing  citizen  —  have  vanished 
into  the  limbo  reserved  for  such  obsolete  things,  albeit  their 
romance  and  history  are  enshrined  in  many  a  song  and  poem. 
This  pniiseworthy  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Mikado  in  his 
new  capital  soon  l>egan  to  crystallize  in  terms  of  expansion  and 
prosperity.  The  city  throve  visibly  under  the  imperial  urge, 
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and  the  oenaus  of  1875  zvooided  148,383  houses,  1177  atmli^ 

and  565,905,  inhabitants.  The  environs  of  tho  rastle  svm 
beautified;  trees  were  planted;  boulevards  were  laid  out;  parks 
planned;  and  the  Nipponese  were  flhown  that  they  haa  the 
light  setting  for  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  Far  East.  It- 
greatest  growth  and  development  date  from  about  18550.  when 
Japan  was  practically  freed  from  serious  internal  disorder,  and 
fairly  launched  on  its  unexampled  career  of  progress.  The 
united  people  brtrrm  to  show  their  eagerness  to  place  their 
country  and  its  historic  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with  tbo^e 
of  otlier  great  nations,  and  civic  improvements  became  the 
theme  uppermost  in  tho  metropolitan  mind.  Public-?]  iritcd 
citizens  began  to  found  and  endow  imiversities  and  colleges; 
Bturdv  granite  buildings  appeared  where  frameriy  stood  tibe  | 
thatched  and  wattled  huts  of  the  proletariat;  electric  tram- 
ways and  other  imported  convenience?  were  added;  and  the 
sometime  feudal  stronghold  renounced  retirement  and  ob- 
scurity and  fell  into  its  present  stride. 

The  Tokyo  of  to-day  must  be  a  far  more  comfortable  place 
for  a  Japanese  to  live  in  than  was  the  Yedo  of  the  Tycoons.  | 
Formerly  if  an  official  made  a  blunder  he  was  likely  to  be 
poistinf'fl  or  stabbed ;  in  default  of  either  he  was  pr.irtirally 
to  receive  from  some  thoughtful  soul  a  poniard  accompanied 
by  an  invitation  quickly  to  disembowel  himsdf  I  Again,  if  a 
timid  layman  but  looked  askance  at  a  picaroon  of  a  samurai 
his  head  was  sliced  oflf  in  a  trice  and  his  remain"^  kicked  into 
the  canai  to  be  floated  out  to  sea.  To-day  the  humtjlest  citixen 
has  a  voice  that  is  oftentimes  louder  than  was  that  of  the  sho-  ' 
gvn  in  the  17th  cent  ,  ^nd  the  commoner  is  protected  m  his 
ri^ts  to  a  degree  anciently  undreamed  of. 

Trhe  sometime  exclusive  capital  of  the  Tohu^xwa  is  hi  an 
agitated  state  of  stenrly  reformation;  it  Is  undergoing  a  sort  of  , 
sustained^  moultmg  season  during  which  the  old,  weatha^ 
beat^,  historic  plumage  is  being  shed  and  a  newer,  more  iri- 
descent, composite  garb  is  taken  on.  In  old  Yedo  the  castle  was 
the  center  round  which  the  capital  df^velopcd  its  institutioDS. 
and  such  also  is  the  case  in  modern  Tokyo.  The  sumptuous 
gov't  offices,  theaters,  banks,  clubs,  commercial  structures, 
and  fine  boulevards  which  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  people 
enables  them  to  construct,  and  which  extend  in  a  constantiy  t 
widening  circle  away  from  the  fine  old  castellated  nlie  of  fendd  | 
days,  are  significant  of  the  newer  order,  and  symptomatic 
the  conditions  which  the  Tokyo  of  the  next  few  decades 
win  present  to  the  stranger.  No  longer  can  tiie  critic  lament 
that  Tokyo  is  monotonous  and  lacks  individuality.  Many  of 
the  modern  edifices  are  not  only  solid  and  aemi-elaasical  in 
character,  of  cut  stone,  and  tlu-ee  or  foiu-  stories  in  height,  but 
they  stand  in  large  compounds,  away  f  rom  tiie  shin^e  roofs  of 
the  flimsy  native  stnictuies,  not  only  imparting  a  paik'4ike 
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aspect  to  the  locality,  but  proving  &  cheek  against  the  spread 
ol  file.  Whenever  a  oonflagraticm  does  cut  a  svrath  thiough 
any  portion  of  the  old  quarter,  the  alert  and  progresotve  authoi^ 
ities  profit  by  a  municipal  regulation  covering  sudi  cases;  and 
narrow  lanes,  which  formerly  ran  like  hair  lines  up  and  down 
and  across^  the  city,  are  converted  into  \^'ide  thoroughfares, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  bronze  statues  or  monuments  of 
national  heroes.  These  fires  prove  blessings  in  their  way,  for 
']\)kyo  is  80  vast  that  normal  improvements  —  always  neces- 
sarily slow  —  are  scarcely  noticeable,  and  majiy  years  would 
ordinaril V  be  reauired  to  c<Mivert  leyasu's  old  capital  into  a 
presentable  Ocdaental  metropolis.  It  thus  befsJls  that  betweoi 
visits,  certain  quarters  of  the  city  grow  almost  out  <^  recogni- 
tion —  even  to  Japanese  who  go  abroad  and  later  return. 
Present-day  Tokyo  is  showing  its  commercial  genius  by  absorb- 
ing a  fzpod  deal  of  the  trade  which  once  belonged  to  Yokohama, 
and  during  the  last  few  years  not  a  few  Yokohama  mt  r chants 
have  been  forced  either  to  open  branches  here  or  transfer 
bodily  their  allegiance. 

The  relative  sniaUness  of  the  majority  of  the  ephemeral, 
frame,  neutral-tinted,  one-  or  two-storied,  pantile-roofed 
Japanbsb  HoraiB  —  which  customarily  shdter  4-6  pmons 
and  are  constructed  with  the  reserve  idea  that  they  may  at  any 
time  be  burned,  or  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake  —  accounts 
for  the  lack  of  TOkyd's  compactness.  Though  outwardly 
modest,  even  tawdry,  some  of  them  are  as  deceptive  as  those 
of  Se^^lle,  with  their  delightful  patios,  fountains,  and  flowers; 
for  behind  th(  ir  monotonous  exteriors  often  lie  charming  little 
landscape  gardens  dotted  with  tiny  pools,  microscopic  islands, 
bridges,  and  the  like,  where  fluffy-tailed  goldfish  with  pop-eyes 
and  distended  little  stomachs  swim  beneath  flowering  iris, 
lotus,  maples,  or  cheny  blooms,  and  dispute  the  restricted 
spaces  with  captive  turtles,  lovely  cranes,  porcelain  pagodas, 
or  sundry  bronze  ornaments  and  dwarf  trees.  So  spread  out  is 
the  old  daimyl^  stronghold,  and  so  few  the  marked  elevations^ 
that  there  is  no  one  point  from  which  the  city  as  a  whole  can  be 
seen.  Sectional  views  are  poFsible  from  Uyeno  Park,  and 
Atago-yamaj  and  a  sweeping  perspecti\  e  isobtfunable  from  the 
edge  of  Kudan  Hill  (PI.  F,  4),  whence  one  looks  out  toward  the 
N.E.  over  Kanda-ku,  Nihonbashi,  and  the  wards  lu  yond,  but 
all  serve  to  impress  one  with  the  vastness  of  Tokyo,  broken  in 
many  places  by  trees,  singlv,  in  eroves,  and  in  avenues. 

Tlbe  vista  from  the  £*  edge  oi  Uyeno  Teirace  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfying,  for  beyond  the  intervening  sea  of  dull  gray 
roofs  there  rise  the  fine  old  upward-sweepinff,  heavily  tileo 
roofs  of  the  Asakusa  temples,  with  their  gilded  crests  glinting 
in  the  Bim,  and  hard  by,  the  ever-picturesque  pap:odap  and 
semi-Arabic  roofs  of  the  metropolitan  Coney  Island.  Beyond 
is  the  glistening  Simidebifawaf  and  cutting  the  horison  like 
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lapis-Iazuli  spires,  fading  away  into  the  pearly  haze,  are  soora 
of  peaks  of  Japan's  northern  mt.  range.  The  traveler  is  fr*^ 
quently  impressed  by  the  singular  attractiveness  of  these  gpm^ 
temple  roofs  seen  fimn  afar.  Some  of  them  are  astonisUngly 
complicated,  with  a  maze  of  gables,  involutpd  angles,  demons 
and  mythological  monsters,  and  throughout.  Japan  they  take 
the  fdaoe  of  ue  eaihedral  spiiea  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
of  the  polychromatic  tiled  dornr?:  and  minarets  of  India  and  the 
near  East.  Coupled  with  the  b^;;uiling  views  of  the  winsome 
Fuji,  which  one  gets  trom  many  points  in  Tokyo,  the  temphi ' 
would  resell  any  city  from  the  commonplace.  Tney  certainly  \ 
refute  the  remark  of  a  hypercritical  traveler  that  *T6ky5  is  &  j 
city  of  magnificent  distances  without  ti^e  magnificence.'  -No 
thouglltful  traveler  could  entertain  this  belraf  after  havinc 
seen  thesplendid  old  raptln  inclosure  with  it°  supprb  moat^^  and 
QOIoBBal,  aristooraticaiiy  sedate  and  impressive  walls;  the  bar- 
bfurieally  grandiose  mausolea  of  Shiba  Park,  with  their  splen^ 
circumvallation;  Uyeno  Hsr]f  mshrined  in  its  glorious  grovee  , 
of  majestic  crvptomerias  and  bewilderingly  beautiful  avenues 
of  flowering  cherrv  trees,  or  even  the  broad  ShmcbatU'niMke 
which  stretches  W.  from  the  foot  of  Uyeno  heights  and  which,  i 
in  August,  is  m  choked  with  a  myriad  gorgeous  lotus  blootfw 
that  scarcely  an  inch  of  its  erstwhile  mirror-like  surface  is 
exposed  to  view.  No  well-advised  traveler  to  Tdkyd  will  f<fl  ' 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  enchanting  spot  when  the  lotTi^o^- 
are  in  bloom,  nor  yet  in  early  April  when  the  cherry  blooms 
idealize  the  park  that  tibe  beau^-loving  Japanese  seem  seised 
with  a  species  of  flower-matlnnss  and  •  Irop  everything  to  hautes 
there  and  diink  in  the  impressive  sight. 

No  quarter  in  TOkyO  oan  be  wdtito  be  given  up  soldy  to 
business,  unless  it  be  the  restricted  area  immediately  adjacent 
to  Yayesu-cho,  as  the  Japanese  custom  is  to  live  and  do  buFi- 
ness  —  even  manufacturing — under  the  same  roof .  So  many 
of  the  houses  are  demure,  box-iiice  affain,  too  tiny  to  hold  tiie 
family  when  the  bread-winning  machinery  is  in  motion,  th.it 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  make  the  streets  their  home  dur- 
ing certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  saunterer  along  the  dty'a 
bywaya  mav  see  prnrcs  of  native  products  in  the  procrss  (>f 
nmking  in  the  httie  houses  whose  front  casements  are  shunted 
out  of  sii^t  in  the  morning  to  leave  the  int«ior  with  most  of 
its  domestic  practices  open  to  the  gaze  of  every  passer-by. 
In  this,  as  in  other  ways,  huge  areas  of  Tokyo  are  provincial 
rather  than  metropolitan,  but  adherences  to  age-old  customs 
and  social  regulations  add  to  the  general  picturesqueness.  In 
those  remote  quarters  of  the  rity  where  a  foreigner  is  still 
strange  to  the  people,  one  geus  many  queer  glimpses  of  the  life 
of  Old  Japan,  transplanted  but  not  changed. 

The  Japanese  possess  the  German's  genius  and  liking  for 
statistics  and  minuteness,  and  a  scrupulously  exact  record  is 
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ones;  an  Acadomy  of  Fine  Arts;  one  of  Music;  and  a  host  of 
colleges  and  minor  schools  —  conspicuous  among  them  Manne, 
Naval,  Militiu^,  Technical,  Sericultural,  and  Pdiytechnicil 
Schools,  as  well  as  schools  for  Engineering,  Surgery,  Agricul- 
ture, lily.  Science,  Natural  Science,  Commerce,  and  what-not. 
Hieensolent  Foreign  Language  Sdiool  aooounts  for  hundmb 
of  the  polyglot  men  and  women  one  meetfl  throughout  Japan, 
while  the  admirable  Illy.  School,  maintained  and  conducted 
by  the  Imperial  Gov't  Rly.  Bureau,  turns  out  each  yearaoom 
oi  young  men  not  only  well  verse<^l  in  the  science  of  rly.  man- 
agement, but  able  to  speak  English  with  amazing  fluency  and 
academic  purity.   The  J ujutau  School  of  Prqf.  Jigoro  A'ojw 
is  a  unique  product  of  Old  Japan  and  aapeeial  feature  oi  TSlqpS. 
In  this  unpretentious  place  many  young  men  and  women 
are  daily  trained  to  proficiency^  in  the  subtle  ethics  of  a  singular 
Oriental  science  in  which  foreigners  liave  long  been  intenetod, 
but  whose  higher  laws  of  physioal  dynanucs  have  yet  to  be 
expatriated. 

As  the  greatest  foeus  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  Japan, 
TQky5  naturally  heads  the  list  with  post-offices,  of  which  there 
is  a  cent  ral  office  with  23  lesser  ones  and  205  hranrhes  through 
which  225  milUon  pieces  of  mail  matter  pasa  annually;  there 
ate  1740  post-boxes  scattered  throughout  the  city.  The  stampflb 
as  well  a.8  the  national  paper  currency,  are  printed  at  the  Mint 
mentioned  at  p.  140.  Ten  attractive  bazaars  add  to  the  gUlter 
of  the  metropolis,  and  scores  of  Commercial  Guilds  omiduct 
the  v;u?t  commerce  of  the  (•aI1it^ll  through  proper  channels. 
About  350  patents  are  issued  each  year  in  the  Patent  Office; 
but  so  many  of  these  are  to  foreigners  that  one  concludes  the 
Japanese  lack  inventiveness.  The  municipally  owned  tram- 
ways (150  or  more  M.  of  track)  carry  about  100,000  passengers 
daily,  safely,  quickly,  and  for  an  inclusive  5-sen  fare.  At  pree- 
ent  there  are  12  parks,  but  the  system  is  being  extended. 
Besides  the  well-stocked  Zoological  Garden  there  arc  2  attrae- 
tive  13otanical  Gardens  and  an  unlisted  numt^er  of  fine  Land- 
aeape  Gardens.  The  annual  flower  displays  at  certain  of  the 
parKs  and  public  gardens  are  scarcely  equaled  anywhere.  Meet 
of  the  15  Hospitals  (the  Salvation  Army  Hospital  was  opened 
in  1912)  are  modem  and  complete;  as  are  also  the  4  pmoiii- 
The  Yoshiwarns  are  located  at  t  he  cardinal  points  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  being  thus  relegated,  the  main  thoroughfares  of  w»e 
city  are  freer  from  a  certain  element  than  are  those  of  almost 
any  city  of  equal  size  on  the  globe.  The  extensive  sewer  sys- 
tem now  under  way  will  cost  about  33  million  yen.  The  wator 
(safer  to  drink  it  boiled)  supply  comes  from  the  TcunagayDa 
('crystal  river')  24  M.  away,  and  it  was  first  brought  into  the 
city  in  IDOO.  There  are  9  cemeteries  in  Tokyo,  besides  several 
crematories  (at  Kameido,  Mesuro,  etc.)  or  kaadba.  The  Metr 
ropolitan  Raoe-Course  is  at  Meguro  (PI.  A,  6). 
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Although  Tokyo  abounds  in  places  of  minor  interest,  and 
the  strangeness  of  its  street  life  appeals  powerfully  to  the  Occi- 
dental) it  possesses  but  few  rapturous  charms  and  genuine 
fascixiatioiis.  It  lada  tlie  lustrous,  jewel-like  brilliancy  of 
certain  of  the  gorgeous  dties  of  British  India;  the  gay,  sugges- 
tive whirl  of  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  or  Berlin;  the  stately  streeta 
and  delirious  resorts  €i  New  York;  or  the  more  sedate  but 
equally  attractive  haunts  of  London.  Practically  speaking, 
there  is  no  night  life  that  appeals  to  the  foreigner;  no  nocturnal 
thrills  strong  enough  to  keep  him  out  of  his  bed  till  5  a.m. 
There  are  no  gay  squares  or  plazas;  no  majestic  streets  like 
Fifth  Avenue  or  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens;  no  'Great  White 
Way';  no  luxurious  'Lobster  Palaces and  no  fashionable 
drives  like  the  Bois.  Rott^  Row,  the  Maidan^  or  even  the 
Bubbline-Well  Road.  Exhibitions  of  plulbcraiic  pomp;  of 
diamona-decked  decoUeti;  of  fascinating  feminine  charms,  are 
wanting.  Nor  is  there  a  Bohemian  quarter.  The  theaters 
poeseas  but  few  allurements  for  the  average  traveler  fresh  from 
'home,'  and  the  fact  that  the  local  'Coney  Island  '  is  within  a 
temple  compound  somehow  chills  his  vivaciousness.  Nor  is  he 
often  blind  to  the  curious  fact  that  not  far  from  some  big  temple 
are  those  strange  products  of  Japanese  civiUzation,  the  Yoshi' 
waraSf  —  poison-spots  where  dwell  the  glittering  enchantresses 
ktiown  as  tiie  liocaised  Aetotixn.  Ndtfauer  codes  of  pride  nor 
prejudice  seem  to  suggest  that  brothels  should  be  as  for  re- 
nioved  as  possible  from  temples. 

After  dark  TOkyO  is  a  big  dusky  village  to  all  but  the  initi- 
ated, and  to  some  an  intolerably  dull  one.  Unless  one  figure^ 
in  the  diplomatic  swing,  and  officiates  at  the  almost  ceaseless 
round  of  entertainments  enjoyed  by  that  favored  class,  there  is 
little  for  the  average  man  to  do  outside  the  comfortable  hotel; 
for  the  few  thousand  foreigners  who  dwell  in  TokyC  are  prac- 
ticaJly  lost  in  the  huge  metropolis.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Japanese,  who  do  not  go  in  much  for  a  fast  life,  and  who  are 
easily  pleased,  find  the  deeorous alluremoits  of  TOlEyC  so  potent 
that  they  are  drawn  to  them,  as  bjr  magnets,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  To  hobnob  perpetually  with  a  tiny  pot  of  insipid, 
sugarless  tea  and  a  tobacco-pipe  with  a  bowl  no  bigger  than  a 
bmlet,  the  while  listening  to  the  beating  of  a  tom-tom  and  the 
doleful  ditties  of  pantomimic  geisha,  fill  them  with  rapture; 
and  once  installed  in  the  capital  they  regard  with  positive  pity 
all  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  dwell  outside  it.  Late  diners, 
midnight  smokers,  with  the  Great  Napoleon's  ability  to  sleep 
anywhere,  in  any  position,  and  at  any  time,  the  Japanese,  when 
enjoying  themselves,  play  stronger  on  the  soft  pedal  than  on 
the  louiy  with  a  non-percussive  pianissimo  effect  in  whidi  the 
I0Btl6S8,  feverish  foragner  finds  it  impossible  to  join. 

I>e8pite  the  incessant  drive  which  modem  ambitions  are 
gradually  Instilling  into  oommerciai  T5ky0,  the  travdor  notes 
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a  lack  of  disoord  incompatible  with  so  big  a  city.  One  nay 

tramp  the  streotfi  for  weeks  on  end  and  never  witness  n  hnwl, 
see  a  child  spanked  (children  are  never  struck  in  punishmeat), 
hear  a  profane  word,  or  note  a  cross  look.  The  fact  that  moet  i 
of  the  huddle  of  houses  in  the  city  have  but  a  very  thin  party 
wall;  that  sounds  are  conveyed  distinctly  through  them,  ann 
Uiat  the  majority  of  the  people  live  almost  in  each  others' 
nunithBy  speak  volumes  for  the  forbearance  mutually  shown.  | 
That  such  a  vast  multitude  can  dwell  so  closely  pnrkod  yet  on  ; 
aueb  amiable  and  courteous  terms  is  a  mistained  surprise  to  I 
Westernen.  Whether  the  free  adoption  of  the  modem  stnau- 
ous  life  will  make  for  the  permanent  maintainence  of  thifl 
almost  idyllic  state  remains  to  be  seen.  With  many,  the  stnig- 
gle  to  keep  heads  above  the  rising  tide  of  high  prices  is  pathetic, 
and  that  individualism  is  now  prevailing  wnere  collectiviHm 
formerly  ruled  is  too  apparent  to  be  disregarded.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  capital  is  practically  free  from  footpads ;  life  is 
BEUfer'than  in  many  Occidental  cities,  and  foreigners  caa  wnaXtf  \ 
walk  the  streets  unharmed  at  any  time  of  ni^ht. 

Among  the  many  picturesque  spots  in  the  capital  are  certain  i 
reaches  along  the  network  of  canals,  to  whieh  the  Quaint  doU-  ' 
like,  honsrs  back  up  and  sqnrrzo  1ip;hf!v  nnn  against  the  other. 
Some  are  built  on  wooden  piles  and  have  overhanrang  rc^ 
balconies  in  the  form  modified  oriels  supported  by  braclreto 
or  corbels;  when  they  are  filled  with  flowers  and  with  cages  of 
song-birds  they  strongly  recall  vistiis  in  Itiily  ancl  sotithom 
Spain.  The  activity  of  the  barges,  junks,  and  sampans  winch 
ply  almost  ceaseleasly  along  these  tidal  ways,  and  the  g;raceful 
shadows  cast  by  tJie  old-fashioned  humpbacked  hridm  s  ndd 
additional  charm.  The  unpleasant  impression  one  sometimes  i 
gets  in  these  localities  is  that  the  p>eople  have  their  soue  of  ' 
smell  so  atrophied  by  mdifFrn  nro  that  it  fails  to  apprise  thero 
of  stenches  tnat  all  out  stagger  Occident  uIm.  The  esroerieDced 
travela*  knows  that  'every  city  set  up  by  the  hand  of  man 
possesses  a  distinctive  smell.'  It  does  not  take  him  long  to  be 
convinced  that  in  certain  Tokyo  quarters  there  are  some  that 
must  have  survived  the  fcudul  period  and  have  been  lianded 
down  from  remote  anti(iuity.  The  ungrudging  liberality  with 
which  they  are  distributed  strikes  him  as  queeny  do  the  long 
matutinal  street-parades  of  low  carts  filled  with  sloshing  ni|^t-  ' 
floU  —  a  mediaeval  custom  which  deserves  to  be  eliminated 
from  cultured  Tokyfi.  In  certain  quarters-  the  least  ohsr  r^.  ;vnt 
traveler  cannot  fail  to  note  that  exposure  of  person  is  not  con- 
ridersd  jostidable;  that  the  Japanese  haRxn*  no  physical 
secrets  from  one  another;  and  that  open-air  bathing  is  consid- 
ered good  for  the  epidermis.  Unforgettable  impressions  are 
the  rains  of  volcanic  ashes  which  sometimes  settle  over  the 
capital  from  Yarigatake  7oleafio(120  M.  at  the  W.);  that  of 
Fci>.  2f  1912,  continued  for  several  houn. 
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Hie  Streets  {machij  cho,  chmne,  tori,  or  dOri),  of  which  there 
are  1418  covering  some  600  M.,  are  nearly  all  animated,  and  as 
full  of  color  and  joyousness  as  an  Indian  bazaar.  Tne^  are 
n;imod  for  individuals,  trades,  animals,  flowers,  birds,  nshes, 
views,  and  various  natural  objects;  many  of  the  names  are 
duplicated  and  trif^cated,  and  vcnr  few  retain  the  same  name 
ainng;  thrir  nntire  length.  Most  of  them  are  rich  in  historical 
interest  —  theaters  stirring  events  before  and  after  the 
ReetoratioiL  Repeated  munieipal  edicts  have  ehaaged  many 
of  the  picturesque  old  names,  notably  those  that  smacked  too 
strongly  of  the  adventurous  shoguns  and  the  swashbuckling 
picaroons  who  helped  them  to  make  history;  while  the  devas- 
tating hand  of  progress  has  spared  all  too  few  of  the  bizarre 
landmarks  that  were  living  messages  from  the  days  of  Old 
Japan.  There  is  a  Malsu  (pine)  street  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  city,  while  many  are  named  for 
the  bamboo,  peony,  chrysanthemum,  cherry,  stork,  monkey, 
bear,  plum,  hoe,  many  kinds  of  hsh,  and  whatrnot.  Some 
streets  take  their  names  from  near-by  bridges.  Few  If  any 
recall  military  exploit;  one,  Anjin-cho  (Pilot  St.),  is  named  for 
Will  Adams  (p.  38),  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  came  to 
Japan.  The  first  Tokxtgawa  ShOguUf  leyasut  gave  new  names  to 
several  of  the  principu8tKeti»CBl]ing  than  uter  some  of  tlu^ 
in  Shizuokn,  and  this  nomenclature  remained,  with  scarcely 
any  variations,  until  after  the  civil  war.  But  when  Yedo  was 
changed  to  Tdkei  (then  TdkiO  and  later  T6ky1i),  every  name 
borrowed  from  Shizuoka  or  which  in  any  way  recalled  the 
former  power  and  glory  of  the  House  qf  2'okugawa,  was  erased 
and  replaced  by  others.  About  one  oxfh  of  the  street  names 
were  altered  by  this  decree,  and  the  old  names,  along  with 
Yedo  (which  is  not  now  used),  were  soon  forgotten.  Many  of 
the  long  streets  have  looid  names  that  apply  to  the  sections 
through  which  they  pass.  The  newer  streets  are  wide  and 
spacious,  and  usually  straight.  One  rarely  sees  a  permanently 
filthy  street  in  Tokyo;  even  the  narrowest  lanes  are  almost 
always  clean  and  well  swept.  Sidewalks  are  being  added  to 
the  new  streets,  —  an  innovation  dating  from  the  present  era. 
Hiind  alleys  are  called  *  bag  streets.'  The  wide  avenues  along 
the  cast\e  moats  and  on  toe  hill  at  the  W,-^  the  Palace  are 
said  to  have  been  made  nrin-inally  for  the  gpcctar  ular  display 
of  feudal  trains.  The  shogimal  glories  have  departed,  but  the 
streets  remain  to  grace  the  splendid  capital  of  New  Japan. 
Those  on  the  plain  are  designated  as  Shitamachi  ('the  lowest 
part  of  a  city  ),  and  those  on  the  hill-slopes  Yama-no-tc  ('a 
region  adjoining  hills  ').  Those  within  the  outer  moat  are 
known  as  Marunouchi.  Five  big  national  roads  run  through 
Tdky5,  the  most  prominent  being  the  T5kaidd, — the  one-time 
higluoad  to  Kyoto. 
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The  region  bounded  by  the  Imperial  Palace  on  the  W.;  the 
Sumida  &ver  on  the  E.;  Shimbaabi  Statixm  at  the  8.;  tw 
ManmbaiEdii  on  the  N.,  is  the  busiest^  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated, the  wealthiest  and  the  most  progressive  of  the  metro jx)- 
*  lis.  At  its  W.  limit  a  wide  boulevard  ( Kasumigaaekiy  and  its  | 
prolongation  Sakuramondori)  leads  N.E.  to  the  historic  Saku- 
radamon  Gatp  of  the  Palaoe,  find  is  flanked  on  its  N.W.  side  I 
by  the  Russian  Emba^^sy  and  tlie  l^cirei^n  Office,  both  of  which,  , 
with  the  region  to  th<'  W.,  are  referred  to  at  p.  159.  Diagonally  j 
opposite  the  latter,  on  tlie  S.E..  in  Uchisawuicho  and  in  a  wide 
compound  in  which  are  a  number  of  big  guna  (relics  of  tto 
Japan-Russia  War)^e  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Ftf 
ment  (see  p.  dii).  The  chief  secretaries  of  both  houses  have 
their  offices  in  the  compound;  the  offidal  residence  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Upper  House  is  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Hibiya 
Park;  that  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House  is  opposite  that 
of  the  formor.  Directly  faeinj^  the  Foroip^n  Office  is  the  solid,  ^ 
Western i;^ed  brick  and  stone  structure  which  liouses  the 
Department  of  the  Navy;  the  middle  one  of  the  ill-propo^ 
tioned  bronze  statues  in  the  front  yard  is  of  the  celebrated 
Marquis  Saigd  Tsugumichi  (1843-1902),  Minister,  Marshal, 
Admiral,  and  faithful  supporter  of  the  late  Emperor,  as  welial 
brother  to  the  ill-fated  Saigd  Ttikamori  (whose  moniuMi 
stands  near  the  entrance  to  IJyeno  Park).  The  statue  at  the 
8.W«  is  of  Count  Kawamuray  of  the  Satsuma  (Kagoshima) 
Clan,  who  was  ennobled  after  the  Restoration;  the  one  at  the 
N.E.  19  of  Visrount  Nire,  of  thp  same  clan.  The  companion 
Btt  iH  tures  which  stretch  along  tlio  street  toward  the  N.E.  are 
tli<'  several  Departments  of  Justice  (the  District,  Api)pal  and 
Supreme  Courts).  The  green-bronze  shaft  with  a  sculptureii 
stele  in  the  yard  near  the  entrance  to  the  first  edifice,  commemo- 
rates the  late  CoiiTtt  Yamada.  The  statue  at  the  left  is  of  the 
late  Count  Oki  —  both  well-known  Ministm  of  Justice  fAo 
contributed  toward  the  codification  of  the  Japanese  Laws. 
The  interior  of  the  building,  with  its  hundreds  of  small  offices, 
is  ^oomy;  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  2d  structure  is  the  official 
residence  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  flanldng  the  line  ol 
houses  on  the  E.  is  the  fine 

Hibiya  Park  (PI.  E,  6),  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  city 
plny[!:rounds  (opened  in  1893,  rovers  about  44  acrrp).  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  one-time  parade-  and  drill-pround  rmbraced 
within  the  Imperial  Palace  inclosure,  and  is  relebratrMl  lorally 
for  its  splendid  display  of  white,  pink,  red,  and  violet  azsdes^, 
which  bloom  late  in  April  and  are  in  their  prime  early  in  May* 
The  finest  groups  are  in  the  S.W.  comer,  near  the  pretty  foun- 
tain and  lakelet  (music  by  the  military  Imnd  Sunday  afiy 
noon).  At  the  N.£.  end  is  another  pretty  pond  (lovely  ini* 
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taria  in  late  April),  where  one  may  usually  see  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Japanese  cranes  {Uuru).  English  is  not  always  spoken 
in  the  restaurant  near  the  fountain;  one  of  the  most  popular 
annual  festivals  held  in  the  park  is  referred  to  at  p.  117.  Near 
the  S.  end  is  the  (municipally  owned)  Hibiya  Library  ( Hihiya 
To9ho4cmin)f  known  locally  as  the  Juvenile  Library,  because 
BiOBt  d  the  (136,000)  boou  are  for  youngsterB.  Oyetlocrfdng 
the  park  near  the  S.E.  comer,  back  from  the  street,  is  tl^ 
oelebxated  and  aristocratio  Nobles'  (or  Peers')  Club»  a  pie- 
turesque  structw-e  with  a  massive,  bronze-clamped  gateway 
overhung  by  a  big  penthouse  which  formerly  stood  before  the 
Tokyo  mansion  of  one  of  the  feudal  lords  of  Satsuma  Province. 
Near  by  is  the  Hypothec  Bank,  housed  in  a  structure  in  the  old 
Yamato  style  of  architecture  changed  to  meet  modem  require- 
ments. A  few  hundred  yards  W.  is  the  Tokyo  Club;  and  at  the 
8.  the  International  Building  wherein  a  number  of  foreign 
firms  have  their  offices.  The  popular  Imperial  HM  is  Just 
N.E.  of  this.  At  the  8.  end  of  the  poik,  facing  it,  m  the  office 
of  the  widely  known  Japan  Times  newspaper  (p.  clx).  Still 
farther  S.  is  a  popular  Shinld  Shrine ,  the  Hibiya  DaijingH  . 
(built  in  imitation  of  the  Daijingu  at  Ise)  before  the  altar  of 
which  many  of  the  TokyS  aristocracy  are  married.  Overlook- 
ing the  park  at  the  E.  is  the  imposing  red-brick  and  granite 
home  (completed  in  1911)  of  the  Metropolitan  Pohce  Board, 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  General  Kawaji,  late  police  inspector. 
The  cream-colored  stmcture  beyond,  the  new  Lnperial  Thea- 
ter, is  the  finest  of  the  metropoMtan  play-houses. 

It  was  defligned  by  T.  Tokokawa;  deemted  by  Bitaku  Wada,  Murw* 
attke  Okada,  and  Jchiga  Murata;  displays  a  medley  of  styles  suggestive  of  the 
French  Renaissaace,  and  was  completed  in  1911  at  a  coet  of  over  a  miUioo 
ven.  The  most  conspicuom  tektarcB  of  the  enamciled  brlek  facade  are  6  huaa 

fluted  Corinthian  columns  extending  over  the  two  upi)or  stories;  l>otweeil 
them  are  tall  French  casements  that  admit  lii^t  to  a  grand  dining-hall.  sur* 
movuitod  bv  an  upper  set  of  smaller  windows.  The  involved  bronie  figurine 
crowning  the  smfdl  dome,  of  an  actor  clad  in  the  voluminous  habiliments  of 
the  extravagant  Qenroku  era.  and  holding  a  fan  before  his  face,  is  so  small 
that  a  gooil  glass  is  needed  to  distinguish  the  details  of  the  work.  Tlw 
interior  Ls  luxurious  and  pleasing;  Italian  nuirble  in  various  tints  is  freely 
used  in  the  floors,  wainscoting,  and  stairways;  native  woods  inlaid  are  em- 
I>loyed  in  the  paired  walls.  The  deoorations  of  the  frieaee  represent  the 
12  montha  of  the  year  —  Jan.,  card-playing;  Feb.,  grafting  of  plants;  March, 
the  doll  festival;  April,  cherry  bloBsom  and  dancing;  May.  horseback  riding: 
June,  iris  flowers;  July,  bathmg  at  the  seashore;  Aug.,  the  full  moon  dance; 
B&pt,  depicts  the  ancient  method  of  extracting  perfume  from  the  chrysanthe- 
mum by  covering  its  center  with  cotton-wool;  Oct.,  bunting  with  falcons; 
Nov.,  boating  on  a  river  with  snow  scenery;  Dec,  the  holiday  market  dis- 
play. EJach  of  these  scenes  was  chosen  from  a  different  historical  era,  so  na 
to  show  the  various  costumes  in  vogue.  The  ceiling  is  profusely  decorated  in 
mold  and  colors.  There  are  sumptuous  retiring  apartments  for  the  Imperii 
SlBlily*  one  of  wliildl  lain  rose  and  gold,  the  other  having  for  its  distinctive 
feature  n  Japanese  landscape  worke<l  out  in  natural  woods.  The  imperial 
boxes  rise  between  two  massive  Corinthian  columns,  whose  lower  shafts  are 
of  imported  rose-colored  marble;  a  flock  of  doves  in  high  relief  adoms  the 
pediment.  Splendid  peacocks  in  nil  the  beauty  of  natural  coloring;  exquisite 
^Ik  brocades  from  the  best  Kyoto  looms;  cream,  rose,  and  gold  decorations, 
ml  a  hoob  of  bettutffai  hangingi  adom  thn  auperi),  f oraiin-Blyle  iiil«Bkir«' 
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wbiob  is  by  far  the  handsomest  of  its  kind  in  Japan.  Japanese  plays,  as  well 
as  foreifOi  plays  adapted  to  Japanese  requirements,  are  presented  usually  by 
the  best  actora  in  the  land.  Here  the  stranger  may  see  old  daimyd  procefl* 
eiona  accompanied  by  all  the  glamor  of  the  Tokugawa  days:  Hplendid  cob* 
turning;  native  dances,  pantomime,  and  what-not.  (Comp.  p.  liti.)  Streets 
t  run  past  the  entrance;  the  nearest  point  OD  tba  luttvated  ny.iithi 
Yurakuch6  SUtitifm,  5  min.  walk  to  the 

BVom  where  the  wide,  clean,  and  attractive  Yayesucho  (PL 
F|  6)  debouoheB  on  Yurakuchd — which  it  intenseets  at  w 
angles — one  gets  an  extensive  and  satisfvtiig  view  along  w 

bfoiftd  pebbly  esplanade  that  sweeps  straight  up  from  the  outer 
moat  (where  the  Babasakiman  lonnerly  stood)  to  the  Seimm 
gate  of  the  Palace  inclosure;  here  it  branches  to  right  and  kit 

and  seems  to  eneirrle  the  frowning  walla  with  its  white,  pro- 
tecting arms.  Th(^  vist;i  is  inspiring,  and  few  Occidental  citieB 
can  oner  anything  (juite  so  pleasing  as  the  whit(^  turrets  with 
gracefully  gabled  and  tiled  roofs  crowned  by  upturned  dol- 
phins, rising  spectrally  from  the  gray  ramparts  and  serving  as 
guard-houses  or  outposts  of  the  palace  beyond;  nor  the  view 
of  the  coppor-biQiiae,  temple-liko  roofs  wmoh  lise  from  amU 
the  gireen  trees  b^ond  the  moat  and  walls;  The  mediA^ 
flavor  of  the  scene  is  as  perfect  as  the  contrast  between  the 
fortress  and  the  modern  structures  which  it  overlooks  — '  and 
keeps  at  a  respectful  distance  —  from  its  verdant  scarps.  Level 
greensward  firrked  with  graceful  pine  trees  flank  the  wide 
driveway  at  Ihn  right  and  left.  From  the  nobly  proportioned 
outer  vvali  that  here  rises  high  above  tlio  l)r()ad  (almost  2(W)ft.) 
moat,  pend  a  number  of  the  wonderfully  gnarle<.l  and  artistic 
pine  trees  (Pinus  partnflora)  which  impart  sueli  a  decided  and 
cliaracteristic  charm  to  the  landscape.  The  l>ronze  moouiucnt 
to  Kusunoki  Masashige,  in  the  pars  at  the  left,  is  described  sft 
p.  154.  Yayesucho,  witn  its  big  offiee  buildinss  in  the  Cineiii- 
nati  or  Seattle  style,  has  the  most  pronounced  foreign  aspect  d  \ 
an}[  of  the  metropolitaii  streets  and  is  significant  of  wliat  the 
entire  neighborhood  will  p^haps  be  a  few  yeans  henoe.  Few 
things  arc  more  sj'mptomatic  of  the  modernizing  and  leveling 
influences  that  are  constantly  at  work  in  the  olfl  Tycoon  capi- 
tal than  theses  big  upstanding  syuil)()1s  of  commerce  and  wealth* 
In  old  Yedo  the  yashikis  of  the  daunyos  that  once  stood  here 
and  envisaged  the  sacred  Palace  inclosure,  remained  only  on 
sufferance,  and  at  the  cost  of  complete  self-abasc^ment  and  , 
cringing  devotion.  The  present  structures  (regarded  as  vulgar  ' 
anachronisms  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  i^^gime)  are  here  by 
moral  ri^t  and  commercial  adyaneement  —  a  dual  dominioii 
which  atds  materially  to  soften  the  difference  between  ths 
buildings  and  the  grim  old  record  of  Tokyo's  fighting  past.  The 
dissimilarity  of  these  office-rookeries  to  the  turreted  outposts 
of  the  Imperial  retreat  is  singularly  apparent,  but  there  if  no 
tra^'c  of  harshnesR.  The  impression  one  gains  is  that  the  old 
castle  really  lias  no  business  in  its  modern  environmenti 
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Hie  variegated  edifice  on  tiie  S.  W.  oomer  of  the  street  wbere  it 

debouches  into  Yurakucho  is  the  home  of  the  TokvO  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Back  of  it,  facing  Yayeaucho  (a  sometime 
milit^iry  parade-ground),  are  the  head  offices  of  the  liippon 
Tusen  Kaisha,  and  the  Toyo  Kteen  XaMha,  keyatonea  in  the 
arch  of  Japan's  gigantic  mercnntile  marine. 

The  nucleuB  of  the  present  Mercantile  Marine  of  Japan  (9070  ships  ita 
1914)  was  the  Kaiao  Kaitha  (Steam  Transport  Co.),  established  (the  first 
in  the  Empire  after  the  Restoration)  in  18G8,  and  operated  a  ooastwise 
tarvice  between  TdkyO  and  Osaka.  In  1871  it  was  reotBaiUMd  under  the 
name  Yultin  Risen  Kaitha  (Mail  8.S.  Co.).  whioh  in  the  nme  year  had 
as  a  rival  the  MitatMahi  (or  hithi)  Kaiaha  (Three  DiMMMlda  Co.).  In  1870 
the  latter  abeorbed  the  fooner*  whidt  in  1886  WM  amaliMnatea  with  the 
Kyodu  Unyu  KaiAa  (Unkm  Trauport  Oo.)  utidar  tM  nam*  Ifippm  Tuam 
Kai»ha  (Japan  Mail  S.S.  Co.).  From  its  inoqttion  tiie  new  company  was  a 
Buoceas.  and  it  expanded  so  rapidly  that  in  189(S  the  world  was  indoded  in  ita 
scope,  and  the  European,  American,  and  Australasian  aervioea  were  inaugu- 
rated. To-day  the  familiar  A^t'ppon  Yusen  Kni.sha  fliiK  (white  with  two 
wavy,  horizontal  red  lines)  fliey  above  nearly  100  ships  and  ia  a  familiar  siKht 
in  many  ports  of  the  world  Excellent  and  bountiful  food;  individual  ser- 
vice; larjce,  clean,  trustworthy  ahipa  aplendidly  manned  and  modcmly 
equiptXHl;  and  a  Konina  for  inakinR  travelenj  conafortable  at  sea  have  made 
the  hi.  Y .  K.  deaervt'dly  popular  with  all  cla-s-scs.  On  their  ships,  as  well  aa 
on  thc^'  of  the  other  two  biK  Japanese  lines,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and  the 
Osaka  Sho-ea  Kaisha,  special  cfTorta  are  made  to  please  forei^nera,  who  find 
the  many  little  unadvertised  and  imlooked-for  native  refinements  acceptable. 
The  curioua  and  always  entertaining  national  sports;  the  quaint  ceremonial 
Japanese  dinners  served  at  some  time  on  long  voyages,  in  "beautiful  lao* 
ouered  utenstb  accompanied  b^  «aJke  aud  other  bizarre  Nipponese  goodlei; 
toe  'wireless '  newspapers  published  on  board  and  distributed  by  fleet  run- 
nm  with  clusters  of  Jingling  bells  at  their  girdleB;  the  clean  straw  sandals; 
painted  fans;  freshly  ironed  bath-kimonoe,  etc..  often  provided  in  the  eabina 
we  but  a  few  of  the  indications  of  a  deoire  to  please  patrons.  Pasaencam  M 
not  foroed  to  find  their  way  ashora  in  atnuiB  porta  as  beet  thay  may  (m  cw* 
torn  prevalent  on  certain  anipa  of  a  eertain  American  line),  but  an  landed  in 
eompany  launches  which  seem  always  at  their  disposal. 

8mpe  cuatomarfl;^  bear  the  name  of  some  city  or  country,  with  the  mysti- 
oal  affix,  moru  (which  means  *  circularity;  the  division  of  a  castle;  a  round 
thing;  a  sword,' etc.),  at  the  end.  Others  are  named  Chiyo  ('a  thousand  gen- 
erations,' "earth  and  aky  ');  Tenyo  ('  heaven  and  sea  '),  or  the  like.  Travel- 
ers alon;;  the  Japanese  coast  will  usually  find  the  ships  of  the  above  lines  cer- 
tain in  their  habitJS,  wix  edv,  comfortable,  and  safe.  They  are  much  sujierior 
to  the  poky  little  .shiixs  of  obsciu^  lines.  Many  of  the  latter  are  built  to  accom- 
modate small  folks  and  have  cabins  so  tiny  that  bulky  foreigners  are  some- 
times unable  to  stand  upright  in  them  with  comfort,  and  must  jierforce  squat 
on  the  floor  with  other  squatters.  Besides  being  capricic^uw  in  other  ways  the 
t^^^^some  of  tbeae  ships  of  emulating  submaiinea  is  displea^ng  to 

The  Municipal  Offices  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Yayesucho,  back  in  a  wide  yard.  A  short  distunce  N.E.  is  the 
colossal  Tokyo  Central  Railway  Station,  the  largest  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  nerve  center  of  the  Adminiatration  Bureaa  for 
all  the  railways  of  Japan,  Korea,  and  Formosa. 

The  immense  steel-framed,  brick ,  and  concrete  structure  (a  landmark  of 
the  district)  in  the  no-cailod  Renaissance  style,  is  fire-  and  eafthquaioe-pion'* 
Saloriea  high;  1104  ft.  long;  from  06  to  132  ft.  wide;  with  twin,  coppe r-bronie 
Aaaihfiil  towers  124  ft.  above  the  street;  and  faces  the  Itnperial  Palace  from 
lianinouchi,  partly  in  the  Eirakucho  anci  partly  in  the  YajwsuchA  distrieta. 
Bwaiilnn  being  modern  in  all  its  appointments,  ana  tha  most  foteiKn  of  all  the 
iowiga atyla  buiidingain  tha£aipiia,iti8aiuiiqpia«aHiqile«f  taeabittty  of 
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Urn  iialiv«  flratanm  to  ooattrwst  buildiiigB  of  the  Western  type  in  a  gnsA 

oee  form,  yet  complete  to  the  smallest  detail.  A  number  of  the  administilp 
tive  offices  are  located  in  the  building,  which  was  completed  in  1914  at  a  ooik 
of  8  minion  ytn.  It  senrat  m  a  vmoD  atation  for  all  the  traina  anivinff  •! 

Tokyo.  The  bronze  statue  in  front  of  the  station  commemorates  the  late 
Viscount  Inouyct  who  did  much  for  the  development  of  railways  in  Japan. 

Up  the  narrow  side  street  which  leads  N.E.  from  Yaye8uch5 
(or  Yaesucho)  are  the  oflBces  of  the  important  Kawasaki 
Dockyards;  hard  by  is  a  local  club  surrounaed  by  a  number  of 
lawyers'  offices.  The  widely  known  Mitsu  Bishi  Co.  has  its 
main  office  in  the  same  block.  Farther  toward  the  N.,  grouped 
on  the  Palace  side  of  the  curving  canal,  are  the  chief  Gov't 
Offices  —  The  Dep't  of  Home  Affairs,  the  nrintin^  Bureitt  • 
(permit  from  the  embassy  or  legation)  where  the  mttional  eiu^  I 
rency  (the  mint  for  metallic  coins  is  at  Osaka)  and  postage 
stamps  are  printed;  the  Finance  Dep't:  that  of  the  Official  | 
Gazette,  and  so  forth.  A  short  distance  S.  W.  of  the  Municipal  i 
Buildings  stands  the  popular  Yuraku-za  Theater  (vaudeville, 
moving  pictures,  juggling,  dancing,  etc.)  and  several  of  the  j 
native  newspaper  offices.  A  busy  canal  spanned  by  several 
bridges  separates  this  part  of  Kojimachi  Ward  from  Kyobashi 
and  Nihonbashi,  the  most  prominent  of  them  the  Sukiyabashi 
C  tea-room  bridge  ')  so-named  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
district  wa&  formerly  inhabited  bv  retainers  below  the  rank  of 
Aurturoi  \diose  duty  it  was  to  perform  the  tea-ceremony  at  the 
Comrt  service.  The  region  roundabout  was  the  one-time  hunt- 
ing-ground (with  falcons)  of  the  shdgtm.  At  present  the  sound 
of  the  hammer,  saw,  and  mason's  trowel  is  rarely  absent  from 
the  locality,  and  each  succeeding  day  adds  a  bit  of  change  to 
the  fast-vanishing  Tdkio  of  earlier  times.  The  fine  new  granite 
structure  overlooking  the  canal  here  is  the  Ginza  Methodist 
Church  completed  and  dedicated  (Japanese  pastor)  Jan.  19. 
1912.  It  stands  on  ground  (valued  at  ¥40,000)  contributed 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission;  cost  ¥32,000  (¥2000  of 
which  was  contributed  by  the  Canadian  Church  Mission) ;  is  a 
power  among  foreigners  as  well  as  Japanese;  has  an  organ  that 
cost  ¥6000,  and  liuSuses  the  National  Temperance  S^iety,  a 
Japanese  Language  School  for  foreigners,  and  other  offices. 
Manv  lines  of  travel  converge  at  the  Sukiyabashi,  between 
which  and  the  GinM  axe  a  number  of  printing-estabhshments; 
curio^shops;  silk-merceries;  offices  of  professional  and  business 
mep,  etc.  The  district  has  a  foreign  tinge,  and  English  is  al- 
most as  current  as  Japanese.  The  commercial  ambition  is  to 
secure  a  location  as  near  as  possible  to  the  popular  Gima. 

The  Ginza  (pron.  gin'-zah  —  almost  like  the  gin  in  bogin), 
the  great  retail  thoroughfare  (Fl.  F,  6-7)  of  the  city;  the  busi- 
est, noisiest,  unhandsoniest,  and  most  flamboyant  of  the 
metropolitan  streets,  is  the  best  known  of  all  to  foreigners,  by 
whom  it  is  often  called  the  Broadway  of  Tokyo.  It  derives  its 
mime  from  the  '  mint  for  silver  coins '  which  once  faced  it  and 
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which  in  turn  was  faced  by  a  number  of  small  shops  of  workers 
in  silver.  Relatively  speaking  it  is  a  short  section  in  the  old 
Tokaido  which  anciently  Btretched  from  the  famed  Nihoiibaahi 
to  Kyoto.  It  is  supposed  to  include  but  four  short  blocks 
(liehame,  1st;  Nidume,  2d:S<mchamet  3d^ and Shidwmej  4th) 
between  Owaricho  (near  Shimbaslii  station)  and  KyOoasliii 
albeit  by  extension  it  is  (erroneously)  believed  to  etreteh  from 
Shlmbashi  (bridge)  to  the  Japan  Bridge  (and  even  beyond). 
In  the  early  days  what  is  now  Owaricho  was  called  Shimbashi- 
dori,  but  after  the  latter  rose  in  its  new  character  of  brick  and 
stone,  from  the  a^hcs  of  the  wooden  structures  burned  in  the 
big  fire  of  1872,  it  was  called  the  New  Town,  and  later  by  its 
present  name.  The  city  records  show  that  the  ever-helpful 
paternal  Gov't  erected  the  first  brick  and  stone  homses  here,  in 
order  to  improve  the  archaic  style  of  inflammable  house  and 
increase  the  inununity  from  fires,  then  rented  or  sold  them  on 
long-time  payments. 

Aa  tiie  greatest  of  the  commercial  arteries  which  tsaverae 
the  metropolis  from  S. W.  to        CHmxa  with  its  prolongations 
is  the  least  exdusiyely  Japanese.  It  outstrips  all  the  other 
streets  in  its  cosmopolitanism,  yet  none  offer  a  more  com- 
probensive  epitome  of  Old  Japan.  A  double  line  of  electric 
8tr(M  t-cars  pulse  through  its  center  and  add  their  din  to  the 
throng  of  jinrikis,  push-carts,  steam-kit ehena,  bicycles,  motor- 
cars, state  carriages  preceded  by  mnninp;  and  snouting  foot- 
men, and  to  the  hurrying  thrtnig  of  busy  conimoiiers.  Just 
now  it  is  in  a  transitional  siage^  and  its  host  of  shops  in  the 
native  and  foreign  style  expose  for  sale  almost  eyetything 
from  steam-enmies  to  searweed,  and  from  motoivcars  to  eeed- 
peaxls;  a  few  <n  these  shops  are  imposing,  with  represehtatiye 
stocks  and  aitractiye  window  displays  —  an  art  in  which  cer- 
tain Japanese  excel.  The  phitefglass  fronts  of  some  —  filled 
with  new-fangled  Yankee  notions  or  "Bnimmap;em  oroide 
jewelry,  with  Parisian  corsets  and  New  England  watciies  — 
excite  the  unrestrained  wonder  of  the  simple  country  yokels, 
who  stand  enthralled  before  them  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  uitlander  does  in  front  of  the  native  shops.  In  both 
cases  the  observers  can  oftentimes  only  guess  at  the  uses  of 
many  of  the  thii^  exposed  for  sale,  for  T6ky6  is  the  greatest 
retaxl  oenter  for  native  products  In  the  Empire,  and  to  this 
huge  emporium  come  specimens  of  the  wonderful  handicraft  of 
people  from  the  r^otest  provinces.  The  human  side  of  the 
Ginaa  is  always  interestin|;  to  touristSy  and  to  the  critical 
person  unfamiliar  with  life  m  rural  Japan,  it  is  doubly  po.  In 
April  and  Rept.,  when  the  eountry  farmers  and  (heir  wives  (not 
unfrequentiy  in  the  Mormon  sense  of  the  word)  are  freed  for  a 
few  brief  days  from  the  thraldom  of  their  crops,  they  foregather 
here  tx?  see  and  to  be  seen;  to  enjoy  a  fugitive  hoHday  in  the 
capitali  and  to  spend  their  lo^t  rtn  chanering  for  Occidental 
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ding^e-dan^es  with  which  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  at 
home  and  amaze  their  less  fortunate  townspeople.  At  these 
times  perhaps  more  than  at  any  other,  the  stranger  is  the  most 
imprewed  by  the  sweeping  democracy  of  the  Japanese  nntios 
in  the  matter  of  clothes  —  or  the  lack  of  them.  To  the  untu- 
tored Western  mind  some  of  these  honest,  whole-souled,  excel- 
lent) v  ignoraiitolodhoppera  escape  bein^  considered  freaks  only 
by  the  narrowest  squeak,  and  that  this  estimate  is  cordially 
reciprocative,  and  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  bumpkins  , 
themselves,  is  i^own  by  their  wid»«yed  interest  faisome  a  fb» 
foreigners  they  encounter,  and  in  their  manifest  efforts  to  keep 
their  homely  faces  straipcht  and  the  tears  of  laughter  out  (if 
their  bead-black  eyes.  The  cordiality  with.which  the  East  and 
the  Wettoommingleis  one  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  street, 
the  one  discordant  note  being  made  by  the  light-fingered  pick- 
pockets (of  which  there  is  no  dearth)  who  drift  with  the  crowd 
and  lose  no  opportunity  to  annex  Western  gewgaws  and  wit- 
lets.  The  kaleidoscopic  throng  which  pulsates  steadily  along, 
the  Gima  from  dawn  to  late  at  night  —  the  wrestlers,  iugglaBr 
Tiniders,  geisha,  and  those  tfiat  combine  to  form  Uie  JapttiieB» 

Ftroletariat  —  make  up  to  the  visitor  for  its  unlovely  newnesa- 
t  is  a  joyous,  colorful,  naive,  good-t«mpered,  and  easily 
pleased  assemblage,  plentifully  sprinkled  with  adorable  shaven- 
pated,  brif^tly  clad  children;  a  strange  but  fascinating  min< 
gling  of  the  new  and  the  old.  Colored  lanterns,  thousands  of 
waving  ideographic  banners,  and  a  host  of  shop-si^is  almost  as 
artistically  satisfying  as  the  stocks  they  advertise,  all  oon- 
trihuto  to  the  general  animation.  Manyof  the. L-ipanese  still  keep 
step  with  the  old  regime  and  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  fast- 
mwiriiing  customs  of  feudal  days.  An  oceasiona]  grave,  digni- 
fied samurai  descendant  may  sf)inotimo8  he  seen  pickinp  his 
way  gingerly  along  the  street,  his  mind  on  the  past  but  with  a 
prudent,  apprehensive  eye  on  the  on-rushing  trolleys  and  the 
speeding  motor-cars.  Scores  of  the  old  observances  still  pre- 
vail, and  scarcely  a  week  pa.sses  that  one  may  not  sec  some  sort 
of  a  mediseval  procession  weuding  its  flamboyant  way  across 
Hie  metropolis,  in  a  blase  of  color  and  to  the  sonnd  of  wild 
minstrelsy.  These  are  most  frequent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  big 
temples  and  shrines  which  the  traveler  with  time  to  spare  will 
do  well  to  seek  out.  While  certain  among  them  aie  tinselly  and 
devoid  of  great  interest,  others  are  strangely  attractive,  and 
suggest  an  amazing  amount  of  thought  and  ingenuity.  Where 
the  festival  symbolizes  a  daimyo  procession  or  something  of 
the  sort,  the  bewildflringly  beautiful  costumes  aie  as  rich  and 
varied  as  those  seen  at  high-priced  theaters,  and  the  onlooker 
is  transported  back  centuries  into  the  heyday  of  the  extrava- 
gant Genrokxi,  or  some  such  hi.storio  perioa,  now  immortalised 
by  the  hallowing  efTect  of  the  fleeting  years.  Even  the  funeral 
processions  attract  and  hold  the  .  attention  by  their  oddity. 
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Certain  of  the  costumes  of  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests  are 
exttaoidinarily  attractive,  fiartioidaily  those  worn  on  state 
occasions.  A  cleric  in  full  canonicals  never  fails  to  strike  a  pio- 

turesque  note  in  any  surroundings. 

The  somewhat  freakish  architecture  of  the  houses  which  faoe 
the  Ginza  and  its  prolongations  is  merely  expressive  of  a  naive 
striving  for  something  foreign  and  better  than  the  sqtiat  little 
straetures  which  for  so  long  have  ehsracterised  fhis  street. 
Japanese  ideas  of  foreign  styles  find  bizarre  expression  here,  and 
scarcely  an  architectonic  feature  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  rest- 
less edifices  which  stand  check  by  jowl  with,  and  tower  super- 
eflioiidy  above,  the  modest  little  iMaees  of  toe  more  conservi^ 
tive  element.  There  is  almost  as  much  irregularity  as  on 
Broadway,  New  York.  Siae  without  majesty,  individuality  di- 
vorced from  all  dignity  or  rimplicity,  and  convenience  rather 
than  fitness  or  sobriety  are  the  salient  characteristics  of  this 
structural  hodge-podge.  Gima  is  considered  the  *  show  street '  of 
Tokyo,  but  ri^tnowit  diows  eonehisively  that  wlwiMfver  the 
Japanese  disohoy  the  spiritual  warnings  of  their  own innque  and  • 
transcendentally  beautiful  art,  and  raslily  borrow  from  alien 
sources,  they  commit  solecisms  of  which  the  foreigner  finds  it 
hard  to  Ix^lievethem  guilty.  Heie  and  there  along  the  Japan- 
ese Broadway  one  sees  the  RURpestion  of  a  fine  effect,  but  only 
a  suggestion.  Anywhere  but  in  Japan,  with  its  surging,  colorful 
national  life,  it  would  be  considered  ordinary.  As  H  is,  the  lack 
of  academic  restraint  in  the  showj'  exteriors  of  some  of  the 
larger  structures  is  strangely  at  variance  yrith  one's  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  Japanese  masterfulness  in  art.  Shotudo*  to 
shoulder  with  rirkcty,  wcutlier-beatcn  vrVirB  of  feudal  days,  or 
abutting  against  florid  examples  of  a  remote  frontier  type,  one 
sees  new,  so-called  foreign  stvle  edifices  flaunting  the  fag  ends 
ol  half  a  doaen  semS-eiaiwieal  atyks;  the  w  hole  so  inharmoni- 
ous in  its  smug  complacency,  and  ro  viciously  offensive  in  its 
personality  that  the  entire  neighijorhood  seems  poisoned  or 
tainted  by  its  unmitigated  materialism.  Not  a  few  have  been 
supplied  with  modem  facades  to  mask  a  mediaeval  torso,  and 
usually  the  windows  stare  out  like  lidiess  eyes  gazing  into  a  ; 
hopeless  future.  The  fronts  of  certain  houses  are  covered  with 
porcelain;  not  the  beautiful  polychrome  tiles  which  impart 
such  charm  to  domes  and  seigniorial  mansions  in  Moorish 
Spain,  —  and  which  the  Japanese  know  so  well  how  to  make,  — 
but  garish  colors  that  affect  the  nerves -like  a  diriek,  and  which 
split  their  way  through  the  landscape  and  browbeat  everything 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  exquisite  taste  which  the  Japanese 
display  so  abundantly  in  then-  daily  life  and  its  appurtenan- 
ces does  not  here  extend  to  the  shop  fiujades. 

It  is  the  merchandise  displayed  in  the  ahof«,  and  the  people 
who  buy  it,  that  rescue  Oimaa  from  medioority;  for  coatones 
and  ouBtoms  vaiy  with  afanoat  eveiy  individiiH,  and  afanoat 
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_  person  one  meets  forma  some  kind  of  a  pictorial  unit  in  a 
Mtis^yii^  kaleidoscopic  whole.  So  interesting  are  they  that 
the  most  critical  traveler  finds  scant  time  to  condemn  the 
architectural  medley.  After  nightfall,  Gima  is  converted  into 
one  of  tile  most  picturesque  distriets  in  the  city;  during  eertun 
festlral  periods  (usually  the  7th,  18th,  and  29tn  of  each  month) 
itinerent  vendors  establish  themsdves  along  the  outer  edge  of 
the  sidewalks  and  spread  out  quite  alluring  displays  of  old 
bronzes,  wood-eut  prints,  miscellaneous  cunos,  second-hand 
books,  and  a  host  of  sweets,  eatables,  and  knick-knacks  which 
they  sell  by  the  light  of  flaring  torches  or  daintily  decorated 
pupet  limtems.  It  is  then  that  dftrknesB  mercifully  softens  the 
outlines  of  the  hybrid  structures,  and  with  the  thousands  of 
li^ts  like  dancing  glowworms,  Japan  reasserts  itself  in  its 
faory-like  fasdnation. 

At  the  nondescript  Kyobashi  (bridge)  the  Gima  bends 
slightly  toward  the  N.W.,  broadens,  and  merges  its  tumultu- 
ous identity  with  Minamidemma-cho,  which,  with  Nakabashi 
and  T6ri-chd  (its  prolongations),  cross  the  dividing-line  be- 
tween Ky5bashi-ku  and  Nihonbashi-ku,  and  traverse  the  16  or 
more  short  blocks  intervening  between  it  and  the  famous  Japan 
Bridge.  Just  at  the  left  of  the  Kydbashi  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  city's  vegetable  markets  flants  the  busy  canal  and  ofifers 
many  picturesque  sights  in  the  early  morning.  The  host  of 
strange  and  unpoetic  vegetables  are  not  witmmt  Snterest  to 
thoKo  concerned  in  the  Far  Elastem  LeguminoscB,  while  the 
crush  of  quaint  junks  on  the  canal  and  the  odd  costumes  of  the 
bumpkins  who  pilot  them  hither  fuinish  endless  materials  for 
writer  or  artist.  Beyond  the  Kyobashi,  the  street  crush  is  even 
greater  than  on  Ginza  proper,  and  to  relieve  it,  a  clean  and 
attractive  little  street  called  Nakadori  ('interior  st.')»  bearing 
practically  the  same  relation  to  it  that  Nassau  does  to  New 
York's  Broadway,  parallels  it  at  the  right  (E.)  along  its  entire 
length.  It  is  through  this  smoothly  swept,  narrow  artery  that 
the  linrikiHrannen  usually  dart  on  their  cross-town  scampers, 
and  here  stand  many  of  the  small  but  beguiling  curio-snopw 
that  have  been  crowded  ofif  the  main  st.,  or  whic^  await  their 
torn  to  squeeM  into  it.  Benti  aie  oonnctetably  cheaper  hoe 
than  on  the  Ginza  or  its  extenaioiis.  Here,  along  the  converg- 
ing byways  of  this  greatest  of  Far  Eastern  capitals,  old  Yedo 
sometimes  asserts  itself,  and  the  winsome  life  of  the  early  days 
pulsates  in  its  harmony  of  color  and  picturesqumess.  In  some 
of  these  streets,  the  real  Nipponese  flavor  is  still  retained, 
unmarred  by  the  faintest  smooch  of  unphant  Occidental  uni- 
formity. Imbued  with  the  faith  and  the  mental  tranquillity 
and  joyousness  derived  from  the  gentle  teachings  of  the  Bucl- 
dhist  and  Shinld  creeds;  apparently  oblivious  of  the  hurried 
and  floul-erushing  strenuosily  of  tbe  adjaoent  ibatoa^dtanB, 
maoy  of  the  dweUm  hereabout  puimie  the  vwm  taoor  of  the 
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ancient  ways,  surrounded  by  B3rmbol8  of  the  old  and  cherished 
traditions,  and  living  the  liyes  of  thdr  foi^>eai8  in  much  of 
their  printine  simplicity. 

The  comniereial  activity  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  reach  its 
height  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  and  stately  Nihon- 
bashi,  whence  it  radiates  up  the  converging  streets,  with  a 
manifest  trend  toward  Uyeno  at  the  N.  Near  this  important 
mercantile  focus  axe  a  few  modest  sky-scrapers;  some  (A  the 
largest  of  the  dty  banks;  the  central  post-office;  the  largest 
of  the  metropolitan  department  stores;  and  one  of  the  greatest 
fish*marketB  in  the  Empire.  The  architectural  hodge-podge  Is 
the  same  as  that  we  have  just  left,  but  the  extreme  animation 
and  Venetian  flavor  of  the  region  offset  it.  The  canal  which 
flows  beneath  the  bridge  is  one  of  the  widest  and  busiest  in 
the  city,  and  the  incessant  movertK  nt  of  the  archaic  boats  and 
their  people  are  of  unfailing  interest.  Old  color-prints  of  the 
Niiionbaahi     Japan,'  or  'Sunrise  Bridge')  show  it  as  being 
smaller  and  narrower  than  the  present  structure,  and  to  have 
been  made  of  wood,  arched  like  the  half  of  a  huge  drum,  and 
with  its  wood  posts  surmounted  by  ornamental  Inronie  gioaaku 
*^  the  still  popular  adornments  for  bridges  and  temple  railings 
throu^iout  Japan.  In  the  old  days  palanquins  occupied  the 
place  of  the  present  jinriki,  and  many  of  the  pictures  in  ques- 
tion show  them  being  carried  across  the  quaint  old  structure. 
At  the  far  end  rose  the  rnstomary  ladder-like  fire-tower  with 
its  lookout  or  crow's  n(>st  and  bell,  where  watchmen  constantly 
searched  the  sea  of  roofs  for  the  dreaded  ^  Yedo  Flower.*  The 
oripcinal  of  this  mast  celebrated  of  all  the  metropolitan  bridges 
was  constructed  in  lUOii,  and  the  present  one,  standing  on  the 
site  of  a  wooden  bridge  built  in  1872  and  demolished  in  1907, 
is  13th  of  the  dynasty.  It  is  a  solid  and  attractive  structure 
of  gray,  black-speckled  granite,  in  the  Bcaiaissaiice  style,  162 
ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide  with  acMitional  12  ft.  sidewalks  on  each 
Bide,  and  was  completed  in  1911  at  a  cost  of  523,890  pen.  The 
winged  griffins  and  other  ornamental  bronze  figures  whidi  en- 
rich the  candelabra  are  after  Japanese  and  European  designs, 
by  Japanese  artists.  Tlie  name,  Nihonbasbi,  engraved  on  the 
stone  pillar,  is  a  facsimile  of  the  chiro^raphy  of  Prince  Toku- 
gawa  Keiki,  last  in  the  line  of  the  Tokugawa  shogunad'.  A 
pleasing  and  significant  ceremony  marked  the  official  opening 
(wcUarizoTne,  or  'first  crossing')  of  the  bridge,  April  3,  1911. 
As  it  symbolised  the  oldest  structure  built  in  the  neighborhood 
by  human  hands^  and  by  a  logical  sequence  was  supposed  to 
pooBOSB  a  fi9)ecial  affinity  for  those  addicted  to  longevity,  it 
seemed  fitting  that  after  Prince  Tokuaawa  had  crossed  it|  the 
next  to  follow  should  be  the  peison  who  had  lived  the  longest 
{n  the  immediate  vicinity.  Therefore,  Afrs.  Kojima  Ftisaf  a 
sprightly  lady  109  years  yonng,  tripped  daintily  after  him,  and 
f €>Uowing  her  went  several  f hvoious  young  spngjs,  ranging  from 
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81  to  89  years.  All  were  accompanied  by  vociferous  banixd't 
('hurrah';  'ten  thousand  yeaxB')  shouted  from  thousands  of 
throats.  A  crlittonnf^  prorpHsion  representing  anrient  daimyoH. 
samurai,  and  other  swaggering  blades;  one  of  brilliantly  clan 
gtifiha  and  similar  Ught-nearted  folk,  and  a  few  minor  igroupt 

followed,  aiiiiil  Tinrf^-trnined  rejoicing. 

The  NiuoNBAaui  la  known  throughout  Japan  by  all  classes, 
and  it  is  almoBt  as  mudi  a  feature  of  the  £uiipirs  as  tho  £ni' 

peror  himself.  Few  are  the  ritira  and  towns  that  do  not  possess 
at  lea.st  one  copy  or  miniature  of  it.  All  the  roads  of  the  main 
inland  of  Hondd  are  supposed  to  terminate  here,  just  as  those 
of  ancient  Italy  led  to  Rome.  I^tanoes  are  caloulated  frona  it, 
and  all  the  old  daimyo  processions  which  came  here  from 
Kyoto  and  beyond  after  leyasu  made  Yedo  his  seat  of  gov't, 
etarted  from  the  bridi^e  on  their  return.  As  the  original  start- 
ing point  of  the  Tokaido,  if  number  one  in  Hiroshigr's  ri3 
oekbrated  views  of  the  old  iiighway.  It  has  always  betm  the 
favorite  theme  of  the  wonderful  ecHor-print  malcers  of  Japan, 
as  well  JUS  that  of  artists  in  other  lines.  Criminals  always  re- 
garded the  bridge  with  abhorrence,  as  their  heads  sometimes 
adorned  itti  approaches  as  warnings  to  other  miscreants.  A 
ifamous  resNMyufle,  often  mentioned  in  histot^,  once  stood  at 
the  8.E.  comer,  where  the  land  is  now  considered  the  most 
valuable  in  the  city.  A  short  distance  W.  of  Ntiutnimshi  is 
Gofukubashi  ('dry-goods  bridflseOt  beyond  which,  to  the  S.W., 
ifl  tlie  big  Central  Railway  Station. 

A  short  walk  E.  of  Nihonbashi,  and  visible  therefrom,  is 
EdiAaahi  ('Yedo  bridge'),  the  importuit  junction  of  several 


Here  stands  the  Stock  Exeliange  which  gives  iho  district  its 
name, 'the  Japanese  Wall  Street.'  The  great  native  staples, 
sugar,  Bilk,  and  rice,  and  less  tangible  stocks  and  bonds,  are 
the  commodities  dealt  in  chiefly  here  and  at  the  Produce 
Exchange  near  by,  where  some  of  the  keenest  brains  of  Japan 
are  pitted  against  each  other,  and  a  sort  cS  pMsdemoninm 
reif^ns  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  fine  modern  !)uild- 
ing  just  around  the  corner  from  the  Cbntral  Post-Office, 
wmdi  also  stands  here,  is  the  Dai^ehi  Oinkd,  a  power  in  the 
financial  world.  The  Mitsui  Family  —  the  Astora  of  Japan  — 
own  considerable  property  hereabout,  where  neariy  all  the 
oflSces  are  occupied  by  brokers  and  sj^culators. 

Between  the  Nihonbashi  and  the  sdabatki  is  a  row  of  red 
brick  godowns  with  their  back  doors  op^ninfr  mit  on  the  canal. 
They  are  the  most  important  Salt-Fish  Wakeroous  in  Japan 
and  are  the  largest  distributing-point  of  the  much  firued 
Pacific  salmon  (Oncorhynchxifi)  for  \'  hirh  N.  Japan  is  cele- 
brated. About  Nov.  1  of  each  year,  sliiploads  of  dried  and 
salted  salmon  («AaAee,  or  take)  begin  to  arrive  here,  and  the  fish 
are  distributed  broadcast  over  the  dty  and  the  South,  ae  far 
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as  Manchuria  and  the  distant  interior  of  China.  Upward  of 
130  million  lbs.  valued  approximately  at  7  million  yen  pass 
through  this  great  mart  during  the  winter  season,  at  which  time 
thm  18  an  meesBaiit  demand  for  the  ^inldali-orange  fleah  of  the 
5-10  lb.  safanon.  At  times  the  street  la  piled  high  with  mounds 
of  the  briny.  iU-emelling  earcaaes,  and  hundreds  of  aahamtfa 
(fiahmongers)  may  be  seen  counting  them  in  singHSong  tones  or 
transferring  them  by  means  of  hand-hooks  from  the  piles  to 
waiting  carts.  Along  toward  the  New  Year  the  demand  in- 
creases; it  reaches  its  acme  Dec.  31,  at  which  time  many 
thousands  of  the  fish  change  hands.  Salmon  forms  the  favorite 
New  Year's  gift  and  is  sent  as  a  Seibo  no  shugiy  or  congratula- 
tory present  in  commemoration  of  the  felicitous  ending  of  the 
old  year.  The  custom  is  so  strong  that  great  personal  sacrifices 
are  made  in  order  to  observe  it. 

Just  across  the  canal  from  this  fish  exohanpe  is  another  big 
fish-market  where  in  the  early  morning  pisome  types  almost 
as  varied  and  as  beautiful  as  those  at  the  marvelous  Naples 
Aqoarium  may  be  seen.  The  neighborhood  reeks  of  fish,  and 
many  canal-boats  load  with  them  here  and  convey  them  to 
other  quarters  of  the  city.  Beyonfl  Nihonbashi  the  thorough- 
fare bends  to  the  left  and  runs  between  flanking  lines  of  new 
business  houses,  more  in  keeping  with  the  solid  wealth  of  the 
environs.  Perhaps  the  most  modem  of  these  structures  is  the 
big  MiTSUKOBHi  Department  Store,  completed  in  1914,  and 
representative  of  what  new  Tokyo  is  to  be.  The  huge  office- 
binlding  at  the  rear,  in  SurugsrchG,  houses  the  T5]QrO  head- 
iiuarters  of  the  rich  and  powerful  Mitmd  Btamm  Kawia^  with 
its  manifold  interests  —  ships,  coal-mines,  docks,  realty,  etc. 
Inomediately  behind  the  Mitsukoshi  is  the  T5ky5  branch  of 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Baicx,  and,  facing  it,  the  stately  Nippon 
Ginko,  or  Bank  of  Japan,  where  the  Imperial  treasure  is 
stored,  and  which  bears  practically  the  same  relation  to  Japan 
that  the  Bank  of  England  does  to  Great  Britain.  The  wealthy 
owners  of  the  re^on  contiguous  to  the  bank  propose  to  make 
here  a  model  quarter  along  Occidental  lines,  and  thus  show  the 
rest  of  Tokyo  what  it  ought  to  do. 

The  Bank  of  Japan,  a  limited  liability  institution  in  which  the  Imperial 
Gov't  is  heavily  inter^tcd,  waa  establiBheii  by  an  Imperial  OrdEmanoe  June 
27,  1882,  with  an  original  capital  of  ten  million  yen;  in  1887  this  vn\»  raised 
to  20,  in  1.S95  to  30,  and  recently  to  60  millions.  It  receives  and  disburses 
State  funds,  issues  its  own  notes  and  affects  the  huauces  of  the  Empire  when 
it  adjusta  Ha  diaeount  rate.  Gold  and  alvcr  bullion  to  the  value  of  300  mi  lUon 
yen  are  sometimes  stored  in  its  strong,  guarded  vaults.  The  semi-classical, 
gray  granite  structure,  of  the  Composite  order,  which  houses  it,  is  after  the 
plana  of  Frof.  Tatsuno ;  the  entranae  fonns  threa  ndea  of  a  handsome  reo- 
tangular  court  adorned  with  symmetrical  Tuscan  columns.  The  interior 
treatment  of  the  severely  plain,  dignified,  and  attractive  structure  is  diaap- 
poiiitiiic. 

Just  beyond  Nihonhashiy  at  the  right,  is  the  small  and  narrow 
Anjirircho,  where  Will  Adams  lived.  The  region  roundabout 
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was  anciently  one  of  Tokyo's  worst  slums,  the  abode  of  beg- 
gars, rag-pickers,  street-musicians,  and  thieves.  To-day  the 
land  ranks  with  the  most  valuable  in  the  capital.  —  Jukken- 
dana,  Kaji-chOy  TorishingokurchOf  and  Sudorcho  are  the  names 
by  which  the  thoroughfare  is  known  between  Nihanbashi  and 
ShdhdJbashi  ('guard-bridge at  the  right  of  which  is  the 
importaat  MaiMeSbaM  C tuniip-bridse ')  —  about  2  M.  fiom 
ShmihaM.  Uyeno  Park  is  about  1  M.  distant.  At  the  left  is 
the  new  Shdheibashi  terminus  of  the  Central  Rly.,  whieh  eomes 
to  this  point  through  Kanda  and  other  wards.  The  new  sta- 
tion, in  the  Renaissance  style,  contains  2  million  bricks,  20,000 
granite  blocks,  180  tons  of  steel  and  considerable  marble  and 
bronze,  and  was  completed  (after  designs  by  Prof.  Tatauno)  in 
1912  at  a  cost  of  ¥300,000.  The  Bronze  Monument  facing  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  T6ky5  and  was  unveiled  in  May,  1910; 
the  bronze  statues  are  after  the  design  of  Prof,  Takamura 
KouHj  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts..  The  life-size  figure  sur- 
mounting the  shaft  is  that  of  the  brave  Commander  Hirose 
who  nobly  saerifioed  has  life  in  a  vain  effort  to  rescue  a  non- 
Gonunisioned  officer  during  the  memorable  marine  night  attadc 
onPort  Arthur  during  the  Russian  War.  The  dauntless  figure, 
in  a  pose  of  stress,  courage,  and  determination,  stands  beside  a 
signaling-lever,  and  holds  a  binocular  telescope  in  his  left  hand. 
Thrown  round  the  shaft  is  a  bronze  chain  and  anchor,  and 
leaning  against  it,  in  a  crouching  position,  with  a  long-handled 
chopping-axe  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  is  the  figure  of  the 
heroic  but  unfortunate  officer.  Both  mutely  express  the  un- 
questioned courage  of  the  race,  and  both  happened  to  be 
unusually  conspicuous  figures  in  a  titanic  struggle  in  which 
many  of  the  participants  were  heroes  of  a  high  order.— A  short 
walk  up  at  the  left  of  the  station,  through  a  region  of  innaand 
curio-shops,  brings  one  to  Surugadaiand  the  kitssian  Ca!ISB* 
DBAL,  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  metropoUtiai  ohurohet. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  or  Greek  Cathedral,  known  looalljr  •■ 
Nicolai,  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on 
Surugadai  Heights,  in  Kanda-ku,  and  is  a  landmark  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  is  RiHMiuiin  obanetsr  with  a  Bysantine  touoh  that  adds  malaialfar  to  Hi 
picturesqueness.  It  was  founded  m  1871  by  a  zealous,  and  in  several  wajns 
remarkable,  Russian  priest  called  Ivan,  or  Nicolai,  who  came  to  Hakodate 
in  1860,  when  24  via.  old,  and,  find  with  religious  ardor,  began  forthwith  to 
devote  his  life  and  energy  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
Empire.  Its  growth  in  Japan  is  inseparably  associated  with  his  name.  The 
iwescnt  cathemal.  begun  in  1884  and  completed  in  1891  at  a  cost  of  178,000 

El.  has  a  dome  115  ft.  high,  a  bell-tower  125  ft.,  and  an  interior  (8hap<Ml 
e  a  Greek  cross,  with  clipped  transepts)  containing  a  number  of  beautiful 
sold  icons  and  various  oil  paintings  depicting  the  custoniary  OmAm,  tfaa* 
Theotokos  ('Mother  of  God'),  and  scenes  in  the  lives  of  various  saints.  The 
iconostasis  is  quite  elaborate  for  so  modest  a  structure,  with  rich  gildUig  that 
nealla  oertain  of  the  majestie  reredoa  of  Chwriauera-  There  are  20  medal- 
lions and  portraits  in  oil  on  the  right  wing,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  left, 
with  27  additional  ones  on  the  insweep  oooducting  to  the  bema  or  sanctuary; 
all  are  by  Rusdan  painters.  The  curious  leon  at  the  left,  in  the  form  of  a 
reclining  Christ,  is  worth  looking  at.  The  vestments  in  the  diaooniccMl 
(woiistj)  are  hoh  and  handsome.  The  lacsest  of  tha  forty  oc  mom  pietiiM 
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(repreaentinc  martiyn  In  the  cause  of  Christ  and  humani^)  wUeh  ttdom  tiM 

inner  aide  of  the  dome  —  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  ResurrectioOi 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Ascension  —  are  by  Uhfmofft  and  were  presented 
totheohurch  by  apiouswomanof  St.  Pvtenbtnff.  In  obedieiiM  to  the  needi 

of  the  adherents  of  the  church,  the  ritual  is  in  Japanese,  and  the  natives 
make  the  allusive  signs  of  the  faith  as  if  born  to  them.  The  record  left  by 
ArMfiahop  Nieotai  when  he  died  (JMx  16. 1912.  aged  76)  is  perhaps  unique 

in  the  annals  of  modern  missionary  work.  During  his  long  life  in  Japan  he 
founded  174  missions  and  churches  counting  a  membership  of  30.000. 
Thoumnds  of  mourners  followed  his  coffin  to  the  grave  (which  was  decorated 
with  wreaths  sent  by  the  £mperor  and  the  Empress),  and  the  procession  was 
more  than  a  mile  long.  The  chief  actor  in  the  impressive  Jubilee  service  held 
in  the  cathedral  some  months  ^rior  to  this  event,  was  an  ex-samurai  who 
many  years  ago  tried  to  ftHHWHsinate  the  ytmag  priMl»  In  the  belief  that  his 
religion  would  harm  his  countrymen.  The  saintly  man  argued  with  him  and 
converted  him  from  a  would-be  murderer  to  a  lifelong  friend. 

After  passing  Manseihashi,  the  thoroughfare  loses  much  of 
its  activity  and  ephemera,!  charm,  along  with  its  name.  Hence 
to  U^eno  Park  it  is  known  as  Gokencho  and  is  fltuiked  by  non- 
deseript  houses  which  call  for  no  partioular  mention  beyond  the 
fact  ui&t  they  show  an  indiflferenoe  to  antiauity  or  beauty. 
Certain  of  the  shops  cater  to  foreigners,  as  is  shown  by  the  odd 
signs  the  critical  eye  picks  out:  Umbrella  &  Co.;  Milk  Snop; 
Barber  Shot;  Advertising  Agent  &  Undertaker;  Traunks  & 
Bugs;  and  the  like.  Westernized  symbols  in  crippled  Tidmaji 
are  numerous.  There  is  little  to  relieve  the  studied  uniformity 
of  the  huddle  of  little  gray,  weatherngtained  houses  until  one 
nears  the  fine  Uyeno  Park;  here  the  street  becomes  livelier,  and 
bazaars  and  toy-shops  filled  with  fanciful  and  curious  things 
which  are  expected  to  appeal  to  travelers  aligliting  in  the  Uyeno 
Station^  ana  to  sight-seers  visiting  the  park,  alternate  with 
pretentious  restaurants  and  show  plaees.  The  largest  of  the 
basaaiB  is  the  TeiXM>A:t^-AaAniAif»-At0an.  Foreign  food  at  reason- 
able prices  can  be  had  in  the  Seiyohen  HtM,  just  within  the 
park  entrance,  at  the  left. 

The  Jjnperkl  Palace  and  Neighborhood. 

The  *Imperial  Palace  (gosho),  or  Castle  (O-shiro);  the 
Imperial  Residence  and  the  chief  palace  of  the  Tokugawa 
shogunate  until  the  Restoration  of  the  present  Imperial  Dyn- 
asty, stands  near  the  N.W.  center  of  the  capital,  in  Kojimachi 
Warn  (PI.  E-F,  5)  on  an  elevated  site  which  was  once  the 
geographical  center  of  the  capital,  and  from  which  all  distances 
were  computed.  As  the  political  and  intellectual  center  of  the 
Empire,  the  Japanese  regard  it  with  unusual  reverence;  the 
publio  is  rigorously  ezduded,  and  only  those  who  are  granted 
the  Imperial  favor  are  admitted  within  its  sacred  precincts. 

The  Palace  and  ita  appurteaaaoes  are  under  the  Juiiadietion  of  the  Im« 

C>rial  Household  Department,  and  travelers  vAth  requesta  to  make  of  the 
tter  muat  firat  apply  to  their  minister  or  ambaasador,  who  in  turn  will 
periiapa  refer  them  to  the  Foreisn  Office.  U  one*8  eredentiais  aie  strong 

enough,  one  is  provided  with  a  letter  to  the  proper  official  in  the  dep't,  and  a 
small,  stamped,  ideographic  wood  ticket  (monkan)  which  must  be  shown  to 
the  guard  (admittance  ia  refused  without  it,  and  tips  are  uaelesB)  at  the  irou- 
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(Studded  Sakashiiamon  (gutc)  about  i  M.  N.  of  the  Main  Ckrts  at  the  Nil*' 

bashi.  The  ticket  miist  be  retaiued  and  shown  on  leaving;  then  returned  to 
whomsoever  has  supphed  it.  The  Office  of  General  Affairs  {Somuka),  when 
the  visitor  usually  preeeats  himself,  utandi^  j  i  t  Ithiu  tbo  gate  mt  tba  kfl* 
near  the  big  fountain  with  ita  wide  basin.  English  spoken. 

The  original  castle,  which  was  long  known  as  the  Yedo 
Castle  (Edo-jd),  was  erected  late  in  the  15th  c^t.  by  Ota 
Ddkwan  from  whose  descendants  it  was  later  wrested  b^'  the 
Hojo,  afterwards  to  pass  into  the  hajids  of  Tokugawa  leyasu. 
It  compriaed  a  main,  middle,  and  outer  castle,  sonound^  by 
miles  of  moats  anri  stone  walls,  which  in  turn  were  pierced  by 
25  gates  supplemented  by  drawbridges.  The  numerous  watch- 
towers  ana  fortifieations  are  n«dvely  referred  to  by  historiaiH 
as  not  so  much  defenses  against  possible  enemies  aa  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  merchants  and  the  samurai.  Tohi- 
gawa  leyasu  razed  portions  of  the  ancient  structures  and  built 
for  himself  (between  1596  and  1614)  a  redoubtable  stronghold 
which  at  a  later  period  came  to  be  known  as  the  West  Castle; 
he  constructed  a  triple  line  of  moats,  the  outermost' 9  M.  in 
length,  and  backed  them  by  scarps  df  colossal  granite  bUxte 
each  brought  (by  sea)  from  Hydgo  375  M.  away.  The  gates, 
the  towers,  and  all  Uie  fortihcatioiis  were  <^  such  massiYe 
proportions  as  to  'constitute  one  of  the  roost  stupendow 
worKS  ever  undertaken,  not  excepting  even  the  pjrramids  of 
Effvpt.    Above  the  immense  masses  of  masonry  rose  lofty 
baiikij  of  earth,  their  slopes  turfed  with  fine  Korean  grass,  and  ' 
their  summits  planted  with  pine  trees,  trained,  year  after  year, 
to  stretch  evergreen  arms  toward  the  spacious  moats.  These 
moats  varied  in  width  from  22  to  170  y£urda,  and  through  them 
flowed  broad  sheets  of  water,  reaching  the  city  by  aquedueta 
cunningly  plnnnf  d  from  a  river  20  M.  distant;  as  evidence  of 
Japanese  engineering  skill  unassisted  by  foreign  science,  these 
conduits  are  searodly  less  ranarkable  than  the  castle  itself.  In 
this  combination  we  have  an  example  of  the  homage  to  the 
beautiful  that  holds  ever>'  Japanese  a  worshiper  at  Nature's 
shrine  even  when  he  seems  to  rely  most  imphcitly  on  liis  own 
resources  of  brain  and  muscle.  Placid  lakes  lapping  the  feet  of 
stupendous  battlements;  noble  pines  bending  over  their  own 
graceful  reflections  in  still  waters;  long  stretches  of  velvety 
sward  making  a  perpetual  presence  of  rustic  fredmess  aAOOg 
tho  dust  and  moil  of  city  life;  flix  ks  of  ?5oft-plumaged  wild-fow 
iacidly  sailing  in  the  moats  or  sunning  themselves  on  the 
anks,  careless  of  the  tumult  and  din  of  the  streets  overhead; 
sheets  of  lotus-bloom  glowing  in  the  shadow  of  grim  counter- 
scarps —  w  luTf^  but  in  Japan  could  be  found  so  deliberate  and 
so  successful  an  effort  to  convert  the  frowns  of  a  fortress  iuto 
the  smiles  of  a  garden?  This  castle  of  the  Tokugawa  BegfHif 
was  a  portion  of  the  alphabet  by  which  Japanese  character 
could  (and  can)  be  read.  Hidden  beneath  a  passion  for  evenr- 
thing  graceful  and  refined,  there  is  a  strong  yeanung  for  tae  ^  . 
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pageant  of  war  and  for  the  dash  of  deadly  onset,  and  just  as 
the  shogun  sought  to  display  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of 
his  capital  a  charming  picture  of  gentle  p>eace,  though  its 
setting  was  a  framework  of  vast  military  preparation,  so  the 
Japanese  of  every  era  has  loved  to  turn  from  the  fencing-school 
to  the  armor,  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  society  of  the 
rockery  and  the  cascade,  delighting  in  the  perils  and  struggles 
of  the  one  as  much  as  he  admires  the  grace  and  repose  of  the 
other.  There  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  a  more  striking 
monument  of  miUtary  power,  nor  can  any  one  considering 
such  a  work  refuse  to  credit  the  Japanese  with  capacity  for 
large  conceptions  and  comf>etence  to  carry  them  into  practice/ 
(Brinkley.) 

Within  the  spacious  walls,  which  anciently  covered  a  much 
wider  area  than  at  present,  and  round  which  the  city  gradually 
grew,  were  the  dwellings  of  the  more  powerful  daimyos  and 
their  numerous  retainers,  with  wide  open  spaces  upon  which 
many  of  the  houses  of  present-day  Tokyo  stand.  The  Shogun 
Hidetada  added  to  the  vast  work  much  of  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  fire  of  1873.  For  many  years  thereafter,  and  while 
the  present  Palace  was  building,  the  Emperor  dwelt  in  a  pro- 
visional palace  which  stood  where  the  pre^nt  palace  of  the 
Crown  Frince  stands.  There  are  a  number  of  wells  in  the 
enceinte,  and  the  Palace  with  its  gardens  form  a  self-contained 
whole.  The  Fukiage  Landscape  Garden,  in  the  formal 
Japanese  style,  is  the  finest  in  Japan,  with  quaint  lakelets, 
charming  bridges  and  paths,  lotus-pools,  wandering  peacocks 
and  cranes,  etc.  From  the  highest  point,  Momijiyama,  or 
Maple  Hill,  one  looks  across  a  beautiful  stretch  studded  with 
splendid  giant  forest  trees  and  others  wonderfully  dwarfed; 
over  plots  where  are  assembled  hundreds  of  specimens  of 
indigenous  flora  as  well  as  others  from  the  neighboring  conti- 
nent, and  to  bowers  to  which  years  of  care  of  the  best  arboral- 
ists  in  Ja()an  have  been  devoted.  —  Near  the  E.  moat  stands 
the  Central  Meteorological  Observatory,  whence  daily 
weather  reports  are  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  chief  Divisions  of  the  Palace  (completed  in  1889  at  a 
cost  of  4  million  yen)  are  known  as  Hommani  (Main  Castle,  or 
Inner  Citadel)  and  Nishi  no  Maru  (West  (Castle).  One  story 
in  height,  constructed  (in  the  pure  Nipponese  style)  originally 
of  light  buff-colored  wood  now  considerably  weather-beaten, 
with  many  graceful  gables  and  eaves  decorated  richly  in  bril- 
liant greens  and  blues,  with  polychromatic  symbols  and  con- 
ventionalized flowers,  they  suggest  palatial  residences  rather 
than  fortresses.  The  general  effect  produced  by  the  many 
angles  and  the  copper-bronze  roof  glowing  with  a  rich  patina  is 
that  of  a  fine  temple  converted  into  a  dwelling.  The  regal 
interior  of  the  main  structure  is  planned  on  Japanese  lines,  but 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  cosmopolitan  Court  life. 
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Steam  heat  has  rei^aoed  the  llhidve  hibacki.  The  exquisite 
joiiiery«  l^e  sliding  screens  faced  with  highly  poUshed  mimnnB, 
the  beautiful  native  brocades,  and  the  European  furniture, 
suggest  a  pleasing  blend  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.  The  floats 

are  of  selected  hard  woods  from  the  Imperial  forests.  In  cer- 
tain of  the  apartments,  orange  and  cedar  are  employod  in 
conjunction  with  splendid  emboased  leathcr-likc  paper  carry- 
ing flowing  pat  tenia  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  heavily  beamed 
ceilings  are  coffered  in  places,  each  sunken  panel  enriched 
With  decorations  similar  to  those  in  the  Kyoto  Palace.  Some 
of  the  finest  modern  work  in  gold  lacquer  is  here  seen  in  the 
various  paneb  showing  animaliai  birds,  flowefs,  landscapes,  and 
the  like*  The  Audience  Room  or  Main  Hall  (SeMen),  often 
fclerred  to  as  the  HdwdrWHita  because  of  the  phoenixas  which 
fonn  a  part  of  the  gorgeous  decoration,  is  where  the  Emperor 
receives  his  ministers  and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  no  one 
is  admitted  beyond  unless  honored  with  a  special  audienee. 
So  exclusive  are  isorno  of  the  apartments  that  none  but  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  sovereign  or  the  Empress  are  ever 
accorded  the  privilege  of  entering  them.  The  Imperial  Sanc- 
tuary, or  Kdshiko-dokoro  (familiarly  called  Chiyoda-jo^  or 
Tukyo-jo),  where  tlie  Emperor  worships  the  shades  of  hia 
ancestors,  occupies  a  large  hall  constructed  of  cream-white 
knotless  timbers,  polished  as  smooth  as  mirrors  and  devoid  of 
decoration.  The  chastelv  beauUful  Shinta  ShtiniB^  also  of  simi- 
lar wood  with  dehcatefy  cliased  silver  fitments^  incloses  a 
model  of  the  sacred  mirror  and  the  usual  Shinto  furniture; 
flanking  it  are  two  smaller  shrines;  one  dedicated  to  all  the 
Imperial  ancestors  Hinee  Jimmu  Tenno;  the  other  to  the  chief 
deities  of  the  Shi/Ud  pantheon.  The  floor  is  covered  with  hne 
straw  mats  bordered  with  white  damask;  the  bamboo  curtains 
carry  the  Imperial  crest.  —  The  private  reception  room  of  the 
Empress  is  hung  in  crimson  silk.  —  The  Imperial  dress  in  pri- 
vate life  is  white  silk.  The  old  Kyoto  dialect  is  in  use  in  tbe 
ismer  life  of  the  Court. 

Of  the  several  Gatbs  (most  of  which  date  from  the  big  fire  of 
1657)  the  best  known  to  the  casual  travder  is  the  SeSnon  or 
Main  Gate,  at  the  S«E*  corner  of  the  inclosure;  a  massive,  iron* 
studded  structure  (opened  only  on  special  occasions),  with  a 
postern,  a  penthouse,  and  a  guard.  The  twin  bridges  {NijH* 
oashi),  when  seen  from  a  certain  angle,  look  like  a  single  bridge 
with  two  passageways.  Visitors  usually  enter  the  Pal: toe 
grounds  through  the  Sakashitamon,  farther  along  the  moat 
toward  the  N.  The  Babasakiinorij  which  prior  to  the  Japan- 
Russia  War  spanned  the  outer  moat  about  }  M.  to  the  E.  of 
the  Seimonj  wad  razed  because  it  was  too  small  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  throng  at  one  time:  its  demolition  was  hastened' 
mr  alalal  crush  whidi  occurred  dunng  a  deinonstmtion  st  ihm 
cfose  of  the  war  refened  Uk  Coincklaitly  the  road  leadiaB  to 
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the  Seimon  was  widened,  as  was  also  the  broad  Gaisenddro 
(Road  of  Triumph)  which  flanks  the  Palace  moat  on  the  E.  and 
commemorates  the  great  struggle  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  Muscovites.  The  region  hereabout  is  called  Marunouchi 
('inside  the  castle  walls  ');  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sects  knelt  here  in  endless  rows  on  the 
nig^ht  of  July  29,  1912,  praying  for  the  late  Emperor  who  lay 
dying  within  the  Palace.  The  Sakuradamon  ('cherry-village 
gate  )  at  the  S.  with  its  big  penthouwc  and  massive  iron  fit- 
ments, is  associated  in  the  native  mind  with  the  asHJUssi nation 
(comp.  p.  22)  of  li  Kamon  no  Kami,  the  last  of  the  Tokugawa 
Premiers.  Both  the  gates  (the  inner  and  outer  one)  are  known 
by  the  same  name.  The  corresponding  gate  at  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  inclosure  is  called  Wadakuramon. 

The  Moats  (hori)  which  defend  the  inclosure  are  much  less 
extensive  than  in  former  times,  and  almost  every  year  sees  a 
section  of  them  capitulate  to  commercial  advancement;  the 
outer  moat  at  the  rear  of  the  Palace  grounds  is  now  threaded 
by  an  electric  tramway,  and  other  sections  are  being  filled  in. 
The  fresh  water,  which  is  brought  from  the  Tonegawa,  is  of 
varying  levels  (there  is  a  slight  current),  and  ranges  in  depth 
from  4  to  10  ft.,  and  in  width  from  50  to  200  ft.  Sections  of 
the  surface  are  thickly  covered  with  magnificent  lotus-blos- 
soms in  late  summer,  when  they  present  an  inspiring  sight. 
From  time  out  of  mind  the  deeper,  quieter  reaches  of  the  vast 
trenches  have  been  the  breeding-grounds  for  wild  geese,  ducks, 
and  other  aquatic  birds,  and  before  the  city  acquired  steam 
railways  and  smoking  factories  (which  frightened  many  of  the 
water-fowl  away)  there  came  here  as  regularly  as  the  seasons 
scores  of  storks,  herons,  and  swans,  to  impart  to  the  moats  a 
scene  of  unusual  grace  and  beauty.  The  traveler  who  chances 
to  cross  Marunouchi  on  almost  any  crisp  morning  in  winter 
may  witness  a  si^ht  characteristic  of  the  city  life  of  the  gentle, 
beauty-loving  Nipponese.  From  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
Palace  there  comes  a  vast  quacking  or  a  musical  honking  fol- 
lowed by  the  whirring  and  beating  of  heavy  wings,  and  soon 
flock  after  flock  of  iridescent  wild  ducks  or  fat  geese  (gan) 
swing  into  view  and  fly  to  and  fro  across  the  park  or  drift 
slowly  back  to  some  favorite  feeding-ground  on  the  moat, 
thrilhng  the  startled  stranger  with  the  unexpected  charm  of 
the  scene. 

Back  from  the  clear  green  waters  of  the  gigantic  inner  trench 
rise  imposing  slopes  from  20  to  50  ft.  high,  with  a  glacis  from 
50  to  200  ft.  covered  with  lawn-like  gra.ssy  turf  and  parapets  of 
fantastic  evergreen  pines  that  take  the  most  curious  horizontal 
directions  and  the  most  capriciously  twisted  shapes,  as  they 
bend  and  sway  and  give  fancy  and  artistic  charm  to  the  moats 
and  walls.  'On  bright  sunny  days  the  silhouettes  of  their 
tortuous  branches  are  mirrored  in  the  btill  waters,  and  on  calm 
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moonlii^t  ni^ts,  when  the  stars  and  the  lanterns  of  the  nin- 
neiB  tremble  in  the  dark  and  silent  depths,  they  stretch  their 
great  museular  arms  piotectingly  above  them.'  Not  a  few  of 

these  hiipje  trees  were  living  witnesses  of  the  last  great  events 
of  the  shogunal  days,  and  they  add  to  the  mysterious  solem- 
nity which  broods  above  this  splendid  old  reuc  of  a  vanished 
past. 

The  Cyclopean  Walls  themselves,  of  remarkable  massivity, 
besides  ranking  among  the  finest  things  in  Tokyo,  are  among 
the  best  examples  of  this  type  of  architecture  in  the  Empire. 
Formed  of  eolossal  bloeks  of  undressed  stone  upward  of  3  ft. 
thick,  6  ft.wide.  and  16  ft.  long;  fashioned  into  ramparts  from 
25  to  60  ft.  bign,  broken  here  and  there  by  solid  spurn  whioh 
give  them  a  new  direction,  but  which  always  present  a  grim 
and  formidable  front  to  the  outsider,  they  are  wholly  admir- 
able, with  the  spreading  moats  at  their  feet  and  the  pine  troos 
above.  Although  laid  without  mortar,  the  huge  polygonal 
blocks  fit  against  one  another  with  the  nice  precision  of  deco- 
rated tiles,  their  great  jagged  points  running  far  back  into  the 
earth  and  becoming  almost  an  integral  part  of  it.  Anciently 
when  Tsukiji  and  Kyobcishi-ku  were  half-submerged  swamps, 
the  sea  washed  the  outer  walls  of  the  enceinte,  the  kmd  having 
hem  reclaimed  by  leveling  Kanda  Hill  and  by  filling  in.  Tlie 
inner  wall  (ni  no  mam)  is  finer  than  the  outer  {son  no  manii^ 
whole  sections  of  which  have  been  demolished  to  make  way 
for  new  streets.  Whitewashed  stone  pavilions  raise  their 
curved  roofs  at  angles  of  the  escarpment  and  impart  the  effect 
of  a  castle.  The  well-advised  traveler  will  walk  quite  around 
the  inclosure,  for  only  in  this  way  may  he  get  a  correct  idea  of 
its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its  defenses. 

Facing  the  E.  front  of  the  Palace  grounds  is  an  extensive 
park  which  once  formed  the  Palace  esplanade;  near  the  center 
of  the  S.  section  stands  a  noteworthv  equestrian  monument 
on  a  handsome  granite  base,  erected  (in  1898)  by  BumUomo 
Kichizaemon  (a  Japanese  copper  magnate)  to  the  undying 
memory  of  Qenerm  Kummoki  MaaashtQet  a  mediaeval  hero 
whom  the  Japanese  regard  as  the  essence  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  fatherland.  The  quad- 
rangular pedestal  (which  rises  from  a  granite  plinth  encircled 
by  stone  pillars)  is  (^nriclied  with  a  chaste  and  beautiful  key- 
pattern  string  course.  The  heroic  figure  is  clad  in  ancient 
armor  and  is  the  personification  of  stress  and  courage;  the 
bronze  ideographic  slab  refers  to  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment. —  Surrounding  the  Palace  inclosure  are  several  parks, 
the  chief  gov't  buildings,  many  of  the  foreign  embassies  and 
legations,  several  schools,  churches,  shrines,  and  other  places 
hereinafter  described. 

The  Crown  Prince's  Pajlace  stands  a  short  distance  to  the 
W«  ol  th^Impenal  Palace,  in  Afcasaka  Ward,  whence  tbe  com* 
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mon  name  of  Akasaka  Palace.  The  structure,  from  which 
strangers  are  debarred,  is  built  of  fine  Italian  marble  and 
native  gray  granite,  after  the  general  style  of  the  palace  at 
Versailles,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Kalayama,  a  Japanese 
architect  who  studied  at  the  Parisian  6cole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  interior  decorations  and  fitments  are  French.  The  build- 
ing (completed  in  1913)  stands  far  back  from  the  street,  in  a 
wide  inclosure  surrounded  on  3  sides  by  high  stone  walls  and 
defended  in  front  by  an  elaborate  iron  griu.  The  most  con- 
spicuous features  are  the  groups  —  at  each  side  of  the  main 
entrance  —  of  gilded  phcenixes. 

Kudan  Hill,  with  its  famous  shrine  and  museum,  stands  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Palace  grounds,  in  K6jimachi-ku,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  elevated  spots  in  the 
city.  Approaching  it  along  the  wide,  populous,  and  upward- 
sloping  Kudan-zaka  (PI.  F,  4)  —  the  Broadway  of  Kanda 
Ward  —  one  reaches  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  the  Tayasumon 
(gate)  of  the  Palace,  where  the  barracks  [the  noon  gun  is  fired 
here]  of  the  Imperial  bodyguard  is  located.  Flanking  the 
entrance  (left)  is  a  tall  bronze  statue  on  a  beautiful  granite 
base,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Viscount  ShinagauKi,  a  states- 
man, patriot,  one  of  the  builders  of  New  Japan,  and  a  member 
(ennooled  after  the  Restoration)  of  a  samurai  family  of  the 
Yamaguchi  Clan.  The  smaller  monument  near  by  commemo- 
rates the  late  General  Kawakami,  chief  of  the  Staff  Office 
during  the  Japan-Russia  War.  The  tall,  bayonet-shaped  sh^t 
on  a  rusted  iron  ba«e  stands  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Imperial  bodyguard  who  died  (while  fighting  on  the  loyal- 
ists* side)  during  the  Satfiuma  Rebellion.  The  bizarre  building 
just  across  the  roadway,  with  a  stone  lighthouse  in  the  yard,  is 
a  Military  Club;  the  beacon  was  long  a  guiding  light  for  the 
junks  which  sailed  up  Yedo  Bay.  The  views  over  the  city  from 
this  point  arc  fine. 

The  Yasukuni-jinja  ('shrine  which  safeguards  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  Empire'),  known  also  as  Shokonsha  (Chinese: 
sho,  invite;  kon,  spirit ;  sha,  temple),  or  'Spirit-Invoking  Shrine,' 
a  Shirild  sanctuary  dedicated  to  all  the  soldiers  who  have 
fallen  in  the  wars  since  the  Restoration,  stands  far  back  on  the 
hill,  about  i  M.  from  the  pebble-strewn  campus  at  the  top  of 
Kudan-zaka.  Two  handsomely  sculptured  stone  lanterns  flank 
the  entrance.  The  deeply  cut  characters  on  the  tall  square  shaft 
at  the  right  give  the  name  and  rank  of  the  shrine,  and  advise  that 
it  is  imder  Imperial  protection.  The  two  huge  stone  Dogs  of 
Fo  at  the  right  and  left,  on  massive  stone  bases,  are  war-prizes 
brought  hither  from  China  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1895.  The 
lines  of  stone  lanterns  which  flank  the  campus  on  either  side 
were  present^ni  to  the  shrine  (in  1878)  by  diflFerent  daimyos. 
The  tall  bronze  monument  (erected  in  1882)  on  a  cylindrical 
base  midway  of  the  esplanade,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence 
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made  to  represent  arrows,  and  sentineled  by  a  number  of  dis- 
mounted cannon,  stands  to  the  memory  of  Omura  Masujird 
(whose  statue  crowns  the  pedestal),  a  heroic  and  prominent 
figure  of  the  Restoration.  He  it  was  who  instructed  the  «amu> 
mi  of  ChMill  in  the  miHtary  arts,  and  during  the  war  wldoh 
imoeded  the  Imperial  Restoration,  be  fou^t  against  the 
gun  at  Yedo  and  Wakamatsu—later  pacifying  the  N.E.  region 
of  Hondo  Is.  When  he  had  been  appointed  Vioe-Minister  of 
War  (HyObu-tayu),  and  was  diligently  reorganizing  the  army, 
he  was  assassinated  (Nov.  8, 1869)  along;  with  five  of  his  officers. 
The  striking  figure  (better  than  certain  other  bronze  statues 
in  T5kyo)  is  interesting  in  that  it  was  the  first  broiue  statue  to 
be  erected  to  a  Japanese  in  the  Empire. 

During  the  lively  festivals  of  May  4-8  and  Nov.  5-7,  a  host 
of  jugglers,  wrestlers,  and  others  erect  peep-shows,  shops,  and 
other  catcn-penny  devices  here,  and  by  means  of  tmmble- 
rigging  and  smiilar  sly  practioesaiiooeed  in  wheedling  eoneider* 
able  money  from  the  oountry  bumpkins  who  then  f reauent  the 
place.  An  immense  and  ncisy  crowd  drifts  up  and  down  the 
longjOampusat  these  time8,aDia occasionally  space  is  cleckred  for 
wire-rope  walking,  a  horse-race,  or  historic  dances.  The  sol- 
diers who  come  in  throngs  give  thanks  at  the  shrine  for  some 
military  victory,  or  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  comrades  killed 
in  the  Russian  War.  Across  the  street  from  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
inclosure  is  the  Fujimiken  Restaurant,  where  a  limited  range 
of  food  cooked  in  foreign  style  can  be  had  at  moderate  prices. 

A  colossal  bronze  iorii  erected  in  1887,  and  in  itself  so  fine  as 
to  impel  one  to  acta  of  worship,  marks  the  entrance  to  the 
temple  yard ;  at  the  right  and  left  are  some  unusually  handacHDe 
bronze  lanterns  ornamented  (along  the  base)  with  fabulous 
kirin  with  gold  eyes,  and  (at  the  top)  with  wriggling  dragons. 
The  EmaSd  just  within  the  entrance,  at  the  left,  is  a  tawdry 
affair  with  some  execrable  pictures  of  horses  stuck  to  the  waifs 
and  ceiling;  the  guns  and  sabers  were  given  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  arsenal.  During  festival  nights  the  trees  are  hung  with 
colored  light  bulbs  and  the  effect  is  pretty.  At  this  season 
cages  along  the  inner  fence  are  packed  high  with  offerings  to 
the  shrine  —  huge  mirror-shaped  rice-cakes  called  kagamV" 
machi;  big-bellied  9ake  tube;  hosts  of  potted  pkmte;  tins  of  fais- 
cuita  ana  what-not,  each  bearing  the  giver's  name — and 
usually  his  place  of  business.  The  stone  lanterns  in  the  yard 
were  erected  (in  1878)  by  the  Ji^ianese  nobility,  to  xeplaoe 
some  ugly  glass  ones  of  an  earlier  period.  The  white  "^ngnitBsii 
are  beautiful  in  season. 

The  simple  but  imposing  Hondcn,  or  main  shrine,  built  in 
1869,  in  the  pure  Shinto  style,  is  of  little  interest  to  the  traveler. 
The  two  hi ue-and- white  porcelain  ornaments  inclosed  in  wire 
netting,  which  stand  at  the  right  and  loft  of  the  entrance,  were 
gifts  of  the  wife  of  a  daimyo.  The  peaceful  and  ecclcsiasticiU 
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character  of  the  sanctuaiy  changes  as  soon  as  one  walks  across 
the  yard  to  the  right  of  it.  What  at  first  blush  looks  like  the 
repair  yard  of  a  machine-gun  shop  is  found  to  be  a  reliquary 
of  the  Japan-Russia  War;  many  battered  and  mutilated 
machine-guns  stand  here  on  pedestals  made  for  them,  and  on 
or  near  them  are  inscriptions  recounting  their  bloody  history. 
The  7-cent.  gun  behind  the  shield  was  removed  bv  the  Russians 
from  a  Russian  warship,  set  up  on  shore  for  the  defense  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  did  great  damage  to  the  assaulting  army  before  it 
was  captured.  The  badly  broken  gun  at  the  rear  of  the  upright 
shell,  which  serves  as  a  descriptive  tablet,  waa  thus  mutilated 
by  a  27-cent.  gun  manipulatea  by  the  Japanese  —  a  dreadfully 
battle-scarred  relic  of  a  horrific  war.  The  long,  crippled  gun 
at  the  left  of  afiother  cartridge-shaped  descriptive  shaft,  was 
put  out  of  commission  by  a  28-cent.  Japanese  gun.  The  tall 
mounted  gun  (also  a  28-ient.,  with  the  number  97-151^  and 
8461  on  the  same  plate)  was  manufactured  at  the  Osaka 
Arsenal  and  was  one  of  those  which  killed  the  greatest  numlier 
of  Russians;  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  it  was '  badly 
damaged  by  the  Russian  fire,  but  was  later  repaired  and  was  a 
powerful  argument  in  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur.  According 
to  the  tablet,  it  was  placed  on  shore  2000  meters  from  the  outer 
line  of  defense,  and  from  that  point  it  hurled  its  deadly  missiles 
on  to  the  forti;  and  ships.  It  was  instrumental  in  sinking  the 
Russian  warships  Retei>ezan,  Pobeida,  Poltava,  Peresviet,  Sevas- 
topol, and  the  Bayan.  The  wicked  thing  rests  on  a  great 
movable  base,  and  the  wonder  is  that  men  could  ever  move  its 
huge  bulk  from  a  rocking  ship  to  the  shore. 

The  pIscioK  of  these  giina  behind  the  cover  of  203  Metre  Hill  resulted 
diaafltrotiflly  for  the  Russian  shipa  cooped  up  in  Port  Arthur  Harbor.  One 
bis  •hip  and  six  destroyers  were  the  only  veascls,  torpedo-lBunches,  and  other 
small  craft  excepted,  which  escaped  destruction.  The  terrific  pluntdng  fire 
from  High  Hill  not  only  cruelly  mutilated  all  the  ships  that  could  not  find 
shelter,  but  the  torpedo  village  of  Tiger's  Tail  was  utterly  destroyed.  The 
arsenal  works  on  the  S.  side  of  the  E.  end  of  the  basin  were  aiao  heavily 
punished. 

Other  evil-looking  guns  stand  about  the  grounds,  which 
extend  back  (behind  the  shrine)  to  a  lovely  garden  with  a  fish- 
pond. The  bronze  fountain  in  tliis,  in  the  form  of  a  boy  holding 
a  struggling  fi«h,  was  a  gift  of  the  Marquis  Mayeda,  daimyo  of 
Kaga  Province.  The  plum  trees  which  bloom  here  in  late  Feb. 
are  worth  coming  to  see. 

The  *Mu8eum  of  Arms  (  Yuahiukimn) ,  with  a  magnificent 
<^ollection  almost  as  complete  as  that  in  the  Royal  Armory  at 
Madrid,  stands  at  the  right  (N.)  of  the  shrine,  in  the  same  com- 
pound. Entrance  at  the  right;  open  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  in 
summer,  and  0  to  3  in  winter;  admission,  5  sen.  The  attractive 
foreign-style  edifice  of  red  brick  and  white  granite  was  built 
for  the  purpose,  around  four  sides  of  a  handsome  garden  con- 
taining a  pond,  some  graceful  trees  and  a  number  of  dismounted 
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cannon  —  also  relics  of  the  late  war.  The  43  clean  and  well- 
lighted  rooms  contain  a  superb  lot  of  objects  associated  with 
Japan's  greatest  epochs,  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  no  c&U- 
log  in  English  exists  to  give  the  interested  traveler  a  com- 
pleter description  of  them;  for  in  point  of  beauty,  variety,  and 
historic  interest  many  are  deserving  of  minute  attention.  The 
splendid  collection  of  now  almost  priceless  swords  and  blades 
is  worth  seeing  many  times.  —  As  the  present  location  of  niany 
of  the  articles  is  avowedly  temporary,  and  is  subject  to  change, 
no  effort  will  be  made  here  to  describe  them  in  rotation. 

We  enter  through  a  narrow  room  filled  with  implements  of 
war  dating  from  an  age  when  art  went  hand  in  hand  with  armed 
contest,  and  enemicfl  of  the  State  were  shot  with  cannon  so 
beautiful  in  design  and  decoration  that  they  must  have  miti- 
gated the  pain  of  the  wounded.  On  both  sides  of  the  passage- 
way are  many  relics  of  early  Korean  and  Chinese  invasionfl; 
and  of  Japanese  internecine  strife.  Here  are  many  tangible 
evidences  of  intercourse  with  the  first  Europeans  —  for  from 
the  cruel  and  scheming  Jesuits,  and  the  mercenary,  pealm- 
singing  Dutchmen,  the  old  feudal  barons  got  all  they  knew  of 
war-instruments  more  complicated  than  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  clubs,  and  battle-axes.  Scattered  among  these  varied 
and  artistic  mementoes,  which  range  in  size  from  ponderous 
cannon  of  wonderful  bore  to  dainty  damascened  matchlock 
pistols  of  intricate  mechanism,  are  many  early  Japanese  rifles 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  foil  and  displaying  a  singular  perfec- 
tion of  design  and  execution.  The  old  saddles,  the  Dutch 
shells,  and  minor  war  panoply  are  less  interesting. 

The  collection  of  war-pictures  —  many  of  them  painted 
with  more  fury  than  art  —  includes  portraits  of  field  marshals, 
generals,  and  many  smaller  fry.  Several  canvases  illustrate 
phases  of  the  Mongol  Invasion  (Rte.  39)  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
yellow  hordes  sent  hither  by  the  redoubtable  Kublai  Khan. 
The  case  of  swords  belonging  to  the  Yasukuni  shrine  contains 
some  that  are  classed  as  national  treasures.  The  fine  sword 
with  a  jewel-encrusted  sheath,  enriched  with  fat  goldfishes, 
was  given  by  Baron  Iwasaki  and  is  said  to  be  similar  in  design 
to  the  famous  heaven-sent  sword  worshiped  at  the  Sacred 
Shrine  at  Ise.  The  splendid  Korean  blade  near  by  is  worth 
looking  at.  —  In  other  rooms  are  extensive  collections  of 
armor  under  which  the  greatest  hearts  of  Old  Japan  once  beat 
with  life  and  purpose  ;  the  banners  which  hang  above  them  were 
captured  from  rival  fiefs  or  foreign  enemies.  A  host  of  smaller 
objects  of  interest  repose  in  the  glass  cases— some  properly 
identified,  others  understandable  only  to  the  native  mind.  The 
barbed  spears  15  ft.  long  attest  the  muscularity  of  some  of  the 
old  warriors;  the  suits  of  mail  are  purely  Japanese.  The  cases 
containing  the  fine  collection  of  relics  of  the  Fujiwcura,  Ashi- 
kaga  and  the  Tokugawa  epochs  are  highly  interesting.  Near  by 
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m  aasortments  of  weapons  used  by  the  eeriy  Ainu  and  by  the 

Formosan  head-hunters. 
Of  interest  to  Americans  is  the  maohine-gun  (made  by  Pratt 

k  Whitney  J  of  Hartford,  Conn.)  presented  *  To  His  Majesty, 
the  Mikado  of  Japan,  by  General  U.  S.  Grant.'  It  usually 
Btands  near  an  old  Chinese  cannon  mounted  on  n  red  and  gold 
carriage  (a  relic  of  the  Boxer  War).  Hard  by  are  some  Catling 
battery  guns;  an  old  Claxton  gun;  Foveral  bronze  cannon  of 
Strasbourg  make  with  the  crown  and  monogram  of  the  lesser 
Napoleon,  and  the  date  1861-62;  some  grim  old  Rusedan  guns; 
a  eoUeetion  c£  German  aimor  of  the  16ui  cent.;  and  a  hoiat  of 
relics  of  various  kinds,  wrested  from  the  Russians  on  the 
plains  of  Manchuria.  The  enlarged  and  colored  photographs 
of  the  Russian  War  are  instructive.  In  some  of  the  rooms  are 
huge  war-drums,  relics  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Japan,  and  a  host 
of  articles  of  domestic  use  among  the  Ainus.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing building  is  the  iMuscum  Library;  misnamed,  since  it  con- 
tains only  a  lot  of  kakemonos  and  specimens  of  chirography 
(some  of  the  panels  20  ft.  long)  of  dead  wortiiies. 

The  Southwest  Quarter. 

The  section  embraced  within  the  Akatakat  Azabu^  SMba, 
and  the  S.W.  half  of  Kdjimachi  wards  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  city.  The  N.E.  part  is  often  called  the  Official 
Quarter,  for  at  the  W.  of  the  Palace  moat,  where  long  double 
rows  of  the  mansions  of  feudal  barons  once  stoo<^l,  are  one  or 
more  detached  palaces,  numerous  embiissies  and  ]('p;ations; 
shrines,  schools,  dwellmgs,  and  the  well-known  Foreign  Office, 
where  international  quei?tions  are  disc  ussed.  The  region  at  the 
back  of  this  structure  is  ahiiost  wholly  residential.  Parlia- 
ment, the  Naval  Department,  and  the  Law  Courts  face  it,  and 
the  magnificat  old  wide-spreading  cherry  trees  in  the  jsad 
are  a  bntutiful  sii^t  in  early  April.  The  life-size  bronse  monu- 
ment (erected  in  1906)  on  a  granite  pedestal  in  front  of  the  por- 
tico  commemorates  Count  Munemitm  Mutm  (b.  1847,  d. 
1897),  sometime  senator  (genrdin-gikwan)  and  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  Imperial  Restoration.  Becoming  implicated  in 
the  8atsuma  Rebellion  he  was  imprisoned,  but  in  1888  w.is 
made  Minister  to  Washington,  and,  in  1892,  Minister  of  Foi ci^u 
Affairs.  The  official  residences  of  the  present  minister  and  iiis 
secretary  (who  alno  i.s  press  censor,  etc.)  are  in  the  compound 
with  the  Foreign  Office.  That  of  the  Vice-Minister  and  of  the 
f  orelgii  adiria^  aie  near  by,  and  that  of  the  Prime  Minister 
18  in  the  immediate  neidbbmiood.  The  big  building  in  the  rear 
of  the  Oidmuahd  is  the  Detached  Palace  (often  called  KoBumi^ 
^a«cA:i-nA;yiI —  *  spring-mist '  palace  —  tram  the  hillslope  on 
which  it  stands)  of  the  late  Prince  Arisugawa  Taruhito  Skinno. 
I^tinguished  foreign  visitors  are  often  quartered  here.  The 
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commanding  equestrian  statue  in  the  yard  of  the  near-by  StafiF 
Office  (PI.  E,  5)  commemorates  the  Prince  (b.  1835;  d.  1895) 
who  commanded  the  army  sent  to  subdue  the  last  partisans 
of  the  shogun  in  1868-69;  and  the  one  which  suppressed  the 
Satsuma  Rebellion  in  1877.  He  was  the  first  Dircctor-in-Chief 
of  the  Staff  Office;  was  made  a  P'ield  Marshal  in  1878,  and  died 
during  the  Chinese-Japanese  War.  The  German  Embassy 
stands  near  the  moat,  at  the  rear  of  the  Staff  Office,  and  farther 
along  the  moat,  on  a  commanding  site  embowered  in  cherry 
trees,  is  the  British  Embassy.  That  of  the  United  States 
occupies  an  insignificant  structure  at  some  distance  to  the  left 
(W.)  near  the  summit  of  a  slight  acclivity  known  as  Reinanzaka 
(PI.  D,  5).  Hard  by  is  the  popular  St.  Andrews  Church,  and 
the  Okura  Private  Museum  described  below. 

The  •Okura  Fine  Arts  Museum  {Okura  BijiUsu-kwan) ,  at 
No.  3,  Aoi-cho,  Edoniizaka,  near  the  American  Embassy  in 
Akasaka-ku  (PI.  D,  6),  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
collections  (said  to  be  worth  5  million  yen)  of  Japanese,  Chin- 
ese, and  Korean  art-antiques  in  the  Empire,  is  housed  (at 
present)  in  the  palatial,  semi-foreign  dwelUn^  of  its  owner, 
Mr.  Kihachiro  Okura,  a  public-spirited  multi-milhonaire,  a 
well-known  poet  (over  the  pseudonym  of  Tauruhiko-o),  and  a 
connoisseur  of  unusual  taste  and  judgment.  Few  travelers 
interested  in  Far-Eastern  art  will  wish  to  leave  Tokyo  without 
seeing  this  admirable  collection,  which  in  many  respects  sur- 
passes that  of  the  Imperial  Museum  (with  which  it  will  perhaps 
later  be  merged)  at  Uyeno  Park. 

Mr.  Okura  began  the  acquisition  of  the  rarest  of  his  gems  of  native  crafta- 
manship  soon  after  the  Restoration  (in  1808),  before  Japan  was  'discov- 
ered '  by  collectors,  and  when  but  a  limited  few  Japauejie  valued  at  their 
true  worth  the  superb  porcelains,  bronfcs,  lacquers,  and  similar  art  products 
made  during  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  luxurious  and  extravagant 
Tokugawa  period. 

'  Highly  prixed,'  nays  Dr.  Rein,  'as  were  the  beautiful  fabrics,  bronw«, 

and  fine  ceramics,  the  old  prosperous  families  accm  to  have  valued  nothing 
BO  much,  next  to  their  swords,  as  a  fine  piece  of  lac<juer-work  from  the  hand  of 
some  recoKnircd  master.  But  as  the  old  OKler  of  things  in  Japan  was  broken 
up,  shoquna  and  daimyda  lost  their  power,  and  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
industrial  art  which  had  hitherto  been  treated  to  a  certain  extent  as  heir^ 
looms,  and  had  been  exhibited  and  admired  with  pride  and  pleasure,  were 
neglected  and  trifled  away,  and  a  large  number  of  the  old  ana  valuable  lac« 
quered  articles  came  into  the  hands  of  traders  and  strangers.  Their  price 
at  that  time  (18C8-70)  is  said  to  have  been  so  low  as  to  justify  the  often 
repeated  expression  of  the  seller,  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  bum 
them  and  to  collect  and  sell  the  gold  used  in  making  them  .* 

The  collection  of  Chinese  lacquer  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  is 
perhaps  unrivaled  for  beauty,  variety,  and  worth;  and  but 
little  less  inferior  is  the  collection  of  porcelains  produced  dur- 
ing various  Chinese  dynasties.  Among  the  rare  and  choice 
Japanese  pieces  are  some  lacquered  objects  by  Ogata  Korin 
(a  celebrated  17th  cent,  artist),  and  others  by  Kdyetsu  (see 
p.  161).  The  sculptured  wood  masterpieces  by  Unkei  (p.  ccxli) 
are  of  undeniable  authenticity,  as  are  also  the  bronzes  and 
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wood-carvings  from  the  (7th  cent. )  Hory  uji  Temple,  near  Nara, 
the  rare  and  splendid  productions  of  Eahin,  and  other  now 
almost  priceless  antiques.  A  featurcof  the  exhibit  is  a  Buddhist 
temple  which  once  stood  in  ShibaPark  and  which  is  representa- 
tive of  the  best  work  of  the  late  Tokugawa  period.  The  series  of 
Thibetan  bronzes,  pictures,  and  other  objects  form  a  collection 
perhaps  unique  in  its  completeness  of  the  art  of  that  little- 
icnown  country. 

As  the  collection  is  private,  the  tnuseum  is  not  open  to  the  general  public. 
Admiflsion  can,  however,  be  secured  through  one's  ambaHHador  or  minister: 
through  some  friend  of  the  owner;  or  upon  request  to  the  manuKcr  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  at  T6ky0.  The  rooms  arc  apt  to  be  closed  on  Mondays. 
There  is  no  official  catalogue  of  the  collection,  which  is  being  constantly 
added  to.  English  is  spoken.  No  fees  necessary.  Many  of  the  vases,  etc., 
are  '  loaded  '  with  shot  or  some  similarly  heavy  substances,  or  are  tied  down 
to  prevent  their  being  tipped  over  and  broken  by  curt  hquakes.  The  position  • 
of  the  articles  is  changed  from  time  to  time.  The  entire  collection  is  remark- 
ably free  from  forgeries,  and  it  differs  from  that  of  the  general  run  of  muse- 
ums in  that  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  articles  have  been  »clcctc<l  for  their 
beauty  and  artistic  excellence.  The  very  old  ones  are  significant  reminders 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Japanese  dynasty. 

The  Entrance  (shoes  need  not  be  removed)  is  at  the  end  of 
a  wide,  pebble-strewn  driveway  which  winds  up  throueh 
spacious  grounds,  then  beneath  a  temple-like  gateway,  to  the 
bjise  of  a  commanding  hill  {Edovxizaka)  on  which  the  buildings 
stand.  Two  handsome  bronze  temple-lanterns  stand  at  each 
side  of  the  richly  carved  portico  —  also  in  the  Buddhist  style  of 
architecture.  The  two  huge  sculptured  wood  Deva  Kings  in 
the  vestibule  are  virile  examples  of  the  immortal  Unkei's  best 
work.  The  large,  decorated  cedar-wood  doors  (after  the  style 
of  those  of  Hideyoshi's  Peace  Palace  at  Momo-yama)  behind 
them  are  less  worthy  of  attention  than  other  and  better  ones 
upstairs.  In  niches  at  the  right  of  the  long,  winding  stair,  above 
the  wainscoting,  are  carved  and  seated  wood  figures  of  various 
Buddhist  bonzes  and  divinities.  The  carved  and  gilded  pierced 
wood  panels  are  worth  looking  at. 

At  the  upper  landing  is  a  small  hall  notable  for  some  crisp 
carvings  of  various  designs;  for  some  bold  and  striking  wood 
sculptured  dragons;  and  for  a  painted  dragon  (on  the  ceiling) 
ascribed  to  Kand  Tsunenobu.  Beyond  the  door  at  the  right  is 
a  tiled  hall  in  which  there  are  some  large  and  very  old  wood 
figures  admirably  carved  (artist  unknown)  out  of  single  pieces 
of  camphor  wood;  and  some  curious  old  Thibetan  bronzes;  one 
of  Visnnii,  the  mythological  Hindu  god.  In  the  small  room  at 
the  end  of  the  passage  are  kept  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  splendid  lacquered  work  of  Koyetsii  (p.  ccxliv)  who  was 
equally  renowned  as  a  writer,  a  painter,  a  worker  in  lacquer 
and  porcelain,  and  as  an  expert  swordsmith,  and  who  descended 
from  a  celebrated  family  of  sword-makers.  One  of  his  master- 
pieces here  is  a  somber  lacquered  box  overlaid  with  lead  deer  in 
relief  —  the  delight  of  Japanese  art  connoisseurs.  Another  is  a 
flattish  bamboo  basket  with  a  superimposed  imperial  car 
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(go8h(y-guruma)  effectively  wrought  in  metal,  and  near  it  an 
India-ink  writing-case  of  Raku-yaki  (p.  ccliii)  showing  a  pecu- 
liarly brilliant  glaze  which  modem  craftsmen  find  difficulty  in 
imitating  successfully.  Near  bv  arc  some  lacquered  pieces  by 
Korin  whose  specialty  in  this  subtle  art  was  the  superimposition 
of  gay  and  brilliant  flowers,  fans,  and  the  hke.  His  work  cod- 
trasts  strongly  with  the  gloomy  productions  of  his  predecessor. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  midway  of  the  corridor  we  enter  a 
large  room  (the  reconstructed  ballroom  of  the  Okwra  mansion) 
containing  a  number  of  big  glass  C4iaes  with  scores  of  statues 
of  various  sizes.  The  highly  colored  (new)  painted  panels  of  | 
the  showy  cofFered  ceiling  arc  of  subjects  taken  from  a  similar 
ceiling  in  the  Horyuji  Temple;  until  time  tones  the  colors  to  I 
the  tinta  of  the  originals  their  chief  charm  will  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  faithful  representations  of  an  art  that  flourished 
in  old  Yamato  1^  centuries  ago,  when  Japanese  art  was  in  its 
infancy  and  all  its  inspirations  were  drawn  from  China  or  India. 
Many  of  the  wood  statues  in  this  room  date  from  the  Nara 
period  (8th  cent.);  the  two  Ski-tenno  (p.  ccvii)  in  the  central 
case  (left)  are  by  Unkci;  beside  them  is  a  small  shrine  contain- 
ing a  central  figure  of  Monjn  surrounded  by  a  thousand  tiny 
carved  Buddhas,  and  another  M onju  on  a  lion,  delicately  and 
beautifully  carved  by  the  same  artist.  Among  the  many  fine 
antiques  in  the  opposite  Ciise  is  a  conspicuous,  solid-lacquer 
statue  of  Prince  Sholoku-tauhi  when  a  boy  —  a  bizarre  relic 
of  the  earliest  authentically  historical  period  of  Buddliism  in 
Japan.  The  group  of  beautifully  sculptured  and  gilded  figur- 
ines at  the  rear  of  the  room  once  belonged  to  the  Tdnomine 
Temple  (Rte.  34),  and  besides  being  remarkably  preserved  is  one 
of  the  most  important  extant  of  t£e  early  art-craftsmanship  of 
Japan.  It  represents  the  heavenly  orchestra  of  the  Buddhist 
paradise  and  is  noteworthy  in  that  each  figure  differs  in  atti- 
tude and  expression  from  its  neighbor,  and  is  an  admirable 
example  of  pure  Japanese  art  in  a  field  in  which  the  sculptors 
of  India  and  China  excel.  The  large  central  image  of  Amida 
(p.  ccii)  has  a  Kivannon  (p.  ccv)  at  the  right,  and  Daiseishi 
(symbolic  of  filial  piety)  at  the  left.  Each  of  the  25  supple  and 
charm in|?ly  graceful  feminine  figures  carries  some  sort  of  a 
musical  instrument  carved  with  consummate  skill.  The  group 
of  lovely  Buddhas  at  the  right,  —  a  tall  one  and  two  smaller 
ones,  —  each  with  a  nimbus  emitting  rays  of  celestial  light,  is 
ascribed  to  Eshin  Sozu.  It  symbolizes  a  vision  that  appeared 
to  the  artist  while  at  prayer,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
Buddha  in  paradise, cnvelopea  in  golden  light;  the  cloua  waves 
carved  in  high  relief  on  the  splendid  gilded  dragon-stand  are 
admirably  executed,  as  are  hkewise  the  lotuses,  the  waves,  and 
the  figures  of  the  Rakan  on  the  boldly  carved  gilt  panel  of  the 
table  on  which  the  3  central  figures  sit. 

An  unhandsome  but  very  valuable  figure  in  this  room  is  a 
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sculptured  wood  Buddha  which  was  perhaps  imported  into 
Japan  during  the  reign  of  the  (33d  ruler)  Empress  Suiko  (593- 
628);  it  is  bcUeved  to  be  of  Hindu  orij!:irt,  ana  it  exhibits  sorae 
of  the  first  rude  efforts  of  the  ancient  craftsmen  to  r(^'present 
the  human  form.  The  traveler  should  not  overlook  the  narrow 
framed  wall-panel  of  a  gold  Buddha  on  a  black  ground,  painted 
hy  the  great  Eshin.  Near  it  is  one  of  the  most  skillfully  carved 
figures  in  the  museum  —  a  short,  squat  form  in  a  shrine,  called 
the  ^Buxming  Daikoku '  (p.  ceyiii).  It  is  ascribed  to  Unkei  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  lively,  picaresque  expression.  A  dose 
examination  discloses  tlie  fact  that  what  looks  at  fu^t  sight 
like  the  runner's  tongue  is  only  his  extended  lower  lip.  Another 
interesting  relic  is  a  surprisingly  well-preserved  portable  shrine 
(»f  the  Te?npyd  era  (8th  cent.),  containing  a  willowy  Buddha  (of 
the  Suiko  period  —  6th  cent.)  said  to  be  a  naixture  of  gold  and 
bronze.  Noteworthy  are  the  still  cliarining  decorations  of  the 
dehcate  little  shrine  doors  —  done  by  some  loving  artist  whose 
name  was  perhaps  forgotten  a  raillenniuin  ago.  These  ])airit- 
ings  puzzle  and  delight  modern  Japanese,  for  the  litharge 
(mUmidaad)  emploved  was  manipulated  with  such  surprising 
skill  that  present-day  craftsmen  despair  of  bdng  able  success- 
fully to  imitate  it.  There  are  many  other  choice  art  treasures 
in  the  room  (some  by  recognized  masters),  among  them  a 
number  of  wood,  Imnze,  goldf,  and  lacquered  figures  from  tiny 
statuettes  to  those  of  heroic  size  and  minatory  mien. 

We  pa-ss  now  into  a  narrow  room  at  the  right,  contain iriii;  fine 
of  the  finest  collections  of  gold  lacquer  extant —  the  one-time 
I  k  longings  of  sh  dgum  and  other  royal  personages.  Noteworth  y 
among  the  best  is  an  Imperial  (17th  cent.)  midare-hako,  or 
shallow  tray  (once  the  property  of  the  iid  Tokugawa  shogun^ 
lemiisu),  richly  decorated  with  bamboos  in  gold  lacquer,  and 
used  to  carry  the  royal  vestments  so  tiiat  menial  hands  would 
not  pollute  them.  Highly  interesting  is  a  traveling-box,  or 
chest,  employed  by  Toyotmni  Hideyoshi  for  canying  (on  Ins 
fighting  campaigns)  utensils  em]>loyed  in  the  tea  ceremony; 
the  metal  car  with  which  the  box  is  overlaid  is  a  good  specimen 
of  early  handiwork.  Tiit^  f  iu*ious  yellow  bronze  incense-burner 
with  dragon  ears  is  very  heavy  and  is  believed  to  have  formed 
a  unit  in  the  collection  of  an  early  Chinese  emi)eror.  A  dainty 
and  greatly  reverenced  relic  is  a  small  lacquered  box,  once  the 
property  of  Masako,  the  wife  of  Mmamoto  Yorilomo,  a  12th- 
cent,  despot.  The  graceful  lacquered  stand  for  holding  wash- 
ing uteniols  was  formerly  employed  in  the  importutit  ceremony 
known  as  ffembuku,  when  a  boy's  forelock  was  shaved  and  for 
the  first  time  (at  15  yrs*  of  age)  he  was  clothed  with  a  man's 
rapuel,  or  had  his  name  chained.  It  is  worth  noting  that  all 
me  microscopic  insets  of  the  piece  were  put  in  separately,  with 
infinite  pains.  Among  the  other  excellent  lacquered  objects 
are  some  with  the  popular  nashi^ji  finish  (p.  ocxliv).  Others 
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show  the  togidaM  work,  i.e.,  surfaoes  oil  ^vHiioh  gold  dint  is 

applied  before  the  ooatmg  of  lacquer,  so  as  to  pnxSioeameUl 
luster  by  polishing.  A  fine  box  here  displays,  in  an  exquisite 
lightening  of  gold  tone,  the  8  celebrated  beauties  ol  the  Lake 

of  Omi. 

Passing  through  this  room  we  ascend  a  long  winding  stair  1 
to  an  upper  apartment  containing  many  choice  specimens  of  I 
lacquer-work,  the  products  of  a  period  when  bulky  pieces  and  | 
lacquered  furniture  were  more  highly  prized  than  the  smaller  H 
and  daintier  bits.  Here  is  shown  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  U 
tnost  oelebiated  laoquetem  who  settled  in  Yedo  dwiD)$  the  I 
17th  eent.|  when  the  Tokiiigaiwa  rule  was  firmly  estaUnhed,  \ 
peace  reigned  throughout  the  Empire,  and  the  shdguns  and  I 
feudal  barons  en joyedf  in  prMticaUy  undisturbed  seroi^  I 
many  refinements  of  a  luxurious  age.  I 

That  certain  of  thcso  old  craftsmen  attained  their  highest  1 
achievements  of  beauty  and  excellence  during  this  period  is 
convincingly  shown  by  many  of  the  objects  in  the  room.  Worth 
noting  is  the  oblong  carrying-chest  called  Nagamochi  (in  reality  | 
a  traveling-trunk),  on  which  are  the  crests  of  260  daimyds,  with 
the  Tokugawa  crest  (of  the  shogun)  in  the  center  of  the  top;  I 
ladiating  in  all  directions,  in  scarcely  distinguishable  chai^ 
acters  —  so  exquicntely  fine  is  the  work  —  are  bnef  historifli  | 
of  the  daimydB  and  of  thdr  fiefs  and  incomes,  a  record  in 
gold  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  plotureisque  perkkis  of 
the  nation's  life.*  Near  this  chest  are  somesmaller  and  daintier 
ones,  called  Hasamibako  —  lacquered  Hmono-boxes  suspended 
by  metal  rings  which  fit  over  a  pole  carried  on  a  coolie's  shoul- 
der. In  former  times  they  were  used  by  persons  of  rank  for 
sending  presents  on  the  occasion  of  weddings  and  other  festal 
occasions.  The  style  of  lacquered  work  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
overhanging  covers  of  the  boxes  is  called  M ura-nashi-ji,  or 
clustered  and  irregular  spots  of  pear-skin  design.  The  beavy. 
elegant,  silk  cords,  with  tassels,  were  used  to  fasten  the  sm 
silken  covers  in  which  the  boxes  were  wrapped.  —  The  superb 
set  of  lacquened  pieces  in  the  wall-case  formed  the  necessary 
part  of  a  wealthy  lady's  trousseau  in  the  Ttdcugawa  period. 
The  wedding  palanciuin  (norimono)  of  heavy  gold  lacquer  — 
another  instance  of  tne  luxury  of  that  brilliant  era  —  belonged 
to  the  Princess  Mori,  an  18th-cent.  beauty  who  married  Lord 
So  —  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  daimyds  who  from  the  13th 
cent,  onward  ruled  over  the  Tsushima  Islands;  the  family 
crest  appears  on  the  shoulder-poles  by  which  6  coolies  (norir 
mono-kaki)  carried  the  dainty  conveyance.  It  is  worth  while 
sliding  the  finely  lacquered  shutter,  aikl  lifting  the  tflting  eave 
of  the  roof  to  peep  into  the  luxurious,  rilken  interior,  whm  the 
haughty  princess  used  to  sit  as  she  was  borne  from  and  to  the 
feudal  mansion  of  her  lord.  The  finely  laoqusMd  mnrioal 
instruments  in  tins  room  are  interesting. 
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We  now  proceed  to  an  apartment  where  there  is  a  sohd  silver 
mantelpiece  of  intricate  workmanship  that  formed  a  part  of 
the  Japanese  exhibit  at  ihe  Paris  Exposition.  The  sentiment 
expsessed  by  the  sea-gulls  flying  over  the  crests  of  Uie  break- 
ing waves,  and  the  great  mooiu  represented  by  the  huge  circu- 
lar mirror  above,  is  prettier  uian  the  object  itself.  Of  much 
greater  interest  is  the  large  glass  wall-case  containing  a  superb 
collection  of  lacquered  inrd  —  the  dainty  little  sectional  medi- 
cine- or  seal-cases,  which  formerly  were  carried  swung  to  the 
belt,  and  which  now  are  the  favorites  of  many  collectors.  Each 
of  the  170  or  more  gem-like  receptacles  has  its  spirited  sculp- 
tured ivory,  or  other  netsuke  (used  originally  for  holding  the 
kinchaku,  or  tobacco-pouch,  at  the  girdle),  which  in  themselves 
are  wortliy  of  detailed  inspection.  Conspicuous  among  the 
inrd  are  several  ofporodain,  the  most  valuable  and  the  rarest 
being  by  Ogmoa  Kmzan.  Th»  awkward  porcelain  duck  is  by 
one  of  the  early  KySto  potters,  and  is  pnaed  more  for  its  age 
than  for  its  beauty. 

The  practically  flawless  cabinet  of  Kiri-gane-iakormakiye 
('cut-metal-raised-gold-lacquer-work')    in    the   big  central 
glass  case  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  best  17th-cent.  crafts- 
manship. It  was  made  (by  a* now  unknown  artist  who  spent 
16  yrs.  at  the  task)  for  the  luxury-loving  Tokugawa  shoguti, 
Tsunayashi  (1646-1709),  during  the  Genroku  era.  A  more 
exqtusitely  chaste  ornamentation  than  that  of  the  raised  gold 
wen  —  which  consists  of  plates  of  pure  yellow  gold  fastened 
to  the  laoqumd  base  —  b  scarcely  conceivable.  Every  milli- 
meter  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  is  fleckless^  and  all  carry 
the  same  faultless  designs  of  mountains,  seaSj  pine-clad  hills, 
rivers,  waterfalls,  and  dainty  vistas  —  surprismgly  well  exe- 
cuted in  view  of  the  difficult  medium  employed.  The  silver 
comer  pieces  are  intricately  chased,  and  their  delicate  imagery 
is  very  pleasing.  While  the  color-loving  enthusijust  may  find 
the  object  cold,  and  lacking  in  the  grace  and  charm  wliich  tints 
inspire,  to  the  average  Japanese  —  who  ponders  over  the 
unthiiikable  patience  tequned^  and  the  care  and  fidelity  to 
nature  displayed  —  it  is  a  priceless  relic  of  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  of  development  of  the  lacquerer's  art  in  Japan.  Its 
perfection  is  only  equaled  by  the  purity  of  the  artist's  concept 
tion,  and  of  the  gold  employed  m  its  fashioning.  —  Before 
leaving  the  room  the  traveler  should  inspect  the  ( ase  contain- 
ing a  dozen  or  more  flawless  rock-ery8tals»  the  largest  a  trifle 
over  5  in.  in  diameter. 

We  now  go  to  an  adjoining  apartment  where  there  are  many 
qiecimens  of  early  lacquer-work,  some  of  them  dating  from  the 
12th  cent.,  thence  ranging  down  through  various  periods  of  the 
Kamakura  and  Tokugawa  epodis;  most  valuable  among  them, 
from  a  hiatorioal  viewpoint,  are  the  pieces  on  which  are  skill- 
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fully  pictured,  in  gold  lacquer,  certain  of  the  tall,  lanky,  awk- 
ward-looking Hollanders  of  the  Deshinia  Factory  (at  Nagasahi)^ 
with  their  queer  hats,  long  pipes,  cumbrous  shoes,  and  vd- 
uminous  clothes.  They  appear  as  odd  to  the  traveler  now  as 
they  must  have  to  the  amazed  Japanese  of  the  17th  cent,  when 
they  first  sailed  up  from  the  S.  in  their  bizarre  ships  laden  with 
the  strange  Ekiropean  articles  which  the  NippoTOse  had  never 
seen.  The  collection  of  the  oldest  and  rare<^t  y>iocos  U  called 
Jidai-makiye  (antique  licqiior).  Scattered  through  it  are  a 
number  of  objects  which  once  belonged  to  the  Taiko  Hide" 
yoshi.  —  In  the  lower  hall,  through  which  we  now  pass,  are 
some  curious  old  Thibetan  pictures  (for  which  the  musfiim  is 
celebrated)  rarely  seen  in  collections.  In  a  following  room  are 
hundreds  of  beautiful  and  costly  brass  and  bronze  statues 
chiefly  of  cUvinities  of  the  Buddhist  Pantheon;  in  still  another 
is  an  extensive  collection  of  xaie  porcdainff  with  several  s|rien- 
did  pieces  hy  Kengan. 

Noteworthy  among  the  folding  screens  Qjyobu)  in  the  spar 
clous  Screen  Room,  are  some  by  Korin  showing  various 
paintings  on  an  old  gold  ground.  Equally  attractive  are  those 
depicting  gorgeously  clad  women  of  the  Genroku  era,  the  work 
of  the  inimitable  Dmno  no  Matahei  (p.  ccxxviii),  whose  whim- 
sical deUneations  of  street  life  are  celebrated.  The  Chinbsb 
Department  upstairs  contains  a  rich  and  valuable  assortment 
of  fine  porcelains,  crystal-ware,  jade,  jadeite,  bronzes,  furniture 
inlaid  with  nacre,  and  many  superb  pieces  ducting  Chinese 
art  in  its  different  phases.  The  opium-smoking  couch  is  bar- 
barically  elaborate;  the  big  chunks  of  malachite  (a  hydrous 
carbonate  of  copper)  are  from  Siberian  mines.  In  the  long 
glass  case  are  some  ancient  Chinese  tiles  (the  oldest  said  to 
date  back  3000  yrs.)  that  resemble  fine  intfiG;1ios^.  Opening  out 
of  this  room  is  the  Korean  Department,  with  many  porce- 
Laiiis,  bronzes,  and  other  relics  of  the  long-dead  art  of  that 
strange  country.  Passing  through  a  room  where  there  are  many 
suits  of  well-preserved  ancient  Japanei?e  armor,  we  come  to 
several  big  cedar  doors  handsomely  decorated  in  the  style 
popular  in  the  16th  cent.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from 
HideuoM's  palace  at  Momo-yama  (near  Kv6to).  —  In  a 
shallow  wall-case  is  a  varied  lot  of  carved  wood  masks,  start* 
lindy  lifelike,  and  used  in  the  ancient  dances. 

]Roceeding  now  through  a  comdor  tenninating  at  the  hit 
wing,  we  enter  the  Temple  Department,  first  traversing  a 
spacious  room  where  a  number  of  huge  gilded  Rnddhas  sit  in 
solemn  ?ilonce,  as  if  meditating  over  the  mutability  of  Bud-^ 
dhistie  :ilT;iirs.  The  suite  forms  the  sometime  shrine  (with  its 
customary  priests'  apartments)  which  \vm  erected  by  the  4tli 
Tokugawa  shogun^  lelsunaf  in  Shiba  Park,  and  dedicated  to  hia 
wife.  With  the  transition  of  time  the  structure  was  given  by 
the  Tokugatoa  family  to  thfe  Zi^dji  corporation^  which  later 
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sold  it  to  ite  present  owner.  The  building  was  dismounted 
transferred  here,  and  reconstructed  and  decorated  in  its  pris^ 
tine  splendor.  Outer  walls  inclose  it.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a 
very  valuable  but  smgularly  uncomely  Fugen  on  an  elephant 
not  very  shapely,  and  almost  ready  to  crumble  to  dust  by  the 
weight  of  the  years  which  rest  upon  it.  It  was  carved  some 
time  between  a  d.  710-84,  by  an  unknown  student  of  one  of 
tlie  India  schools,  and  is  considered  such  a  priceless  treasure  of 
early  art  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  to  be  enioved 
by  antiquarians  there.  In  the  old  naijin,  or  innermost  shrine- 
room  of  the  temple,  the  door  to  whicli  is  guarded  by  two  lions 

Tsunenobu,  is  a  big,  seated,  gold-bronze 
Buddha  (one  of  the  finest  in  the  collection)  of  Indian  or  Chin- 
ese origin,  with  a  facial  expression  singularly  like  that  of  its 
amiable  owner.  The  elaborate  coffered  ceihng,  with  each  sunken 
paj^l  covered  by  a  wnggling  dragon,  is  worth  looking  at 

^iuittmg  the  temple  sanctum  we  proceed  along  a  tiled  hall- 
way adorned  with  numerous  antiques,  among  them  some  excel- 

I'ri  frt  i^/,  ^'"^'^  whose  SfeSty 

was  the  skillful  superposition  of  porcelain  ornamentation  to 
wood  surfaces    The  upper  rooms  form  a  finely  decorat^ 
Jodan  and  Gedan  (a  sort  of  tribune  and  lower  room),  the  Utt^ 
with  some  sliding  screens  (by  Kano  Sanraku)  that  cime  out^ 
fifyosM?  palace  and  are  considered  masterpieces;  bamboos 
and  flowering  trees  on  an  old-gold  ground  are  the  derXtivf 
themes.  The  coffered  ceUing  with  c&gons  is  handsomT  The 
mural  painting  in  the  alcove  {tokonom^)  of  the  jSratt rih! 
uied  to  Kano  Eitoku.  The  plain  but  chaste  eoS  (^  Sg 
w^th  ts  panels  of  shimmering  gold,  is  striking;  alsoXTichlv 
pldcd  and  deeply  carved  ramma  showmg  foli^ated  De^n^ps  ^ 
Bloom    In  an  adjoining  room  is  one  of  tfe  choicest ^d  m^^^^ 
valuable  collections  of  carved  Pekin  cimiabar  lacquer 
shtu)  extant;  the  deep,  rich  Indian  red  colorTnd  tff 
fully  intricate  .surface  work  are  admirahJ^^  Several  bTz  el^ 
^es  are  required  to  hold  all  the  pieces.  neSj  everv  one^ 
which  18  a  gem   In  strange  contrast  to  tkese  Jomble  exnrjf 
sions  of  the  old  artistic  spirit  of  the  Ming  DynStv 
grotesque  hanging  wood  panels  of  the  curion.lv^-  ^ 
foreshortened  roiles  attri&uted  to  the  cSaS  kfrh^«^^^^^^ 
sculptor,  Hidari  Jingoro  (p.  259).        ^^^^^'atea  left-handed 

On  the  stair  landing  near  by.  in  a  fi\asR  rnQo  ;=  „        •  • 
t^he  gf;^«Jif^»y  effective  ^^^^llrf^^T^'l^^^^ 
the  Rakan,  the  work  of  the  inimitable  UnkH  ThT^ 
homely  figure  in  the  other  case  willXar  cK'inl 
certain  of  the  skillful  touches  betTay  a  master  haTthl? 
(from  the  old  Kofuku-n  Tpmnl«  »♦  isil-  n  •  figure 
ten  mo«t  learned  i"cipCnd&Uhap^?hV4oT^^^^^ 
Mondoihr,  an  8th-cent.  Indian  scijptor  4718^^  llf.  '^Vif ' 
specimens  of  his  iUuminating  work  inX  N^^  M^t^  "^g 
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addition  to  the  rooms  described  there  are  others  with  miscel- 
laneous lots  of  Japanese  screens,  kakemonos,  and  varioua 
curios.  The  traveler  with  time  to  spare  may  perhaps  wish  to 
inspect  thebronze  objects  near  the  fountain,  in  the  yard.  The 
bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Okura  (unveiled  Oct.  23,  1913,  on  hie 
77th  anniversary)  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  KozaJburo  Takeir 
shi,  and  cost  36,000  yen. 

*Shiba  Park  (or  Shiba  Kden  or  koenchi),  a  large,  well-wooded 
plot  dotted  with  temples,  shrines,  gorgeous  mausolea,  tombs,  a 
pagoda,  a  lakelet,  numerous  monuments,  pleasure-gardens, 
and  what-not  in  the  S.W.  quarter  of  the  city,  in  Shiba-ku 
(PI.  D,  6),  flanks  the  car  line  (10  min.  from  Hibiya  Park)  and 
contains  some  mortuary  temples  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns 
and  their  consorts  which,  though  rapidly  decaying,  still  rank 
with  the  finest  structures  of  their  kind  in  Japan,  andf  are  classed 
with  the  'sights'  of  the  capital.    Though  waatefully  rather 
than  tastefully  splendid,  they  well  deserve  a  visit,  particularly 
by  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the  similar  shrines  of  Nikko. 
Hard  by  the  park  is  a  Charity  Hospital  (jikei-in)  in  which  the 
Empress  takes  considerable  interest,  and  of  which  she  is 
patroness.  Near  it  is  the  Shiba  Ward  office.    At  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  park  is  a  permanent  bazaar  (the  first  of  its  kind 
established  in  Tokyo)  where  hosts  of  native-made  gimcracks 
can  be  bought  at  fixed  prices.  The  exhibits  of  potted  plants 
and  dwarf  trees  held  here  from  time  to  time  attract  lovers  of 
such  things.  The  bronze  lamp-standard  diagonally  across  the 
road  from  the  Main  Gate  to  Shiba  Park,  adorned  with  turtles 
and  cranes  (symbolic  of  longevity),  was  erected  by  the  people 
of  the  ward  in  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  the  present 
Emperor.  The  bronze  statue  at  the  right  of  the  gate  stands  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Count  Goto,  a  member  of  the  Tosa 
Clan,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  early  life  of  New  Japan. 

Shibk  Park  dates  its  prosperity  from  1596  when  the  first  Toktiaaiva  shdffun, 
leyasu,  —  who  had  selected  Yedo  for  his  capital  6  yrs.  before,  —  caused  the 
Zojoji  Temple  (the  metropolitan  headquarters  of  the  powerful  Jd<id  sect  of 
Buddhists)  to  be  moved  hither  and  declared  it  the  place  where  the  funeral 
tablets  (thai)  of  himself  and  his  descendants  should  be  preservod.  In  courss 
of  time  thirty  or  more  temples  and  mortuary  shrines  sprang  up  in  the  Shiba 
incloBure,  most  of  the  latter  dating  from  the  17th  cent,  repeated  fires  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  the  minor  buildinRS,  and  the  great  conflagration  of  1S74 
burned  the  magnificent  old  Zojoji  with  most  of  its  contents;  leaving  onb' 
big  outer  gate  (aammon)  standing  as  a  sole  survivor  of  the  original  group.  A 
smaller  and  less  imposing  structure  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  burned 
temple,  to  be  again  destroyed  in  1908.  A  newer  and  more  elaborate  fane 
is  now  being  constructed.  The  steady  cxpaDsion  of  TOkyfl  and  its  growing 
needs  has  resulted  in  the  clipping  off,  from  time  to  time,  of  8ectioa.<J  of  the 
erstwhile  wide  temple  inclosurc,  so  that  the  park,  which  was  officially  opened 
to  the  public  in  1878,  is  now  much  smaller  than  formerly.  One  by  one  its 
glories  are  dlsappearingibcfore  the  march  of  progress,  utiUtarianiam,  and  toe 
relentless  greed  of  ages. 

If  possible  the  mausolea  should  bo  visited  on  a  bright  morning,  as  the 
boarding  which  partly  incloses  and  protects  them  from  the  weather  rendcn 
even  the  brilliant  interiors  darksome,  and  this  duskiness  is  enhanced  by  tn« 
aplit  bamboo  blinds  {audare)  which  usually  hang  before  the  entranooB.  A  IM 
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20  MM  IMF  person  Is  enusted  by  the  custodian  (at  the  oflSce)  of  eaeli  of  the 

five  groups  of  buildings,  and  for  this  an  EngUsh-spealdns  guide  is  supplied, 
who  conduqts  one  about  and  then  points  the  way  to  the  next  croup,  where 
the  moeoM  is  repeated .  This  SDiall  fee  removes  the  necessity  for  tipping,  l^t 
it  is  not  unusual  for  Japanese  to  deposit  small  coins  before  certain  of  the 
shiines,  which  for  them  have  a  religious  import.  Upon  leaving  the  mortuary 
templo  of  the  2d  Sbogun  a  ticket  is  handea  the  yisltor  and  this  is  i^ven  up 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Octagonal  Shrine  or  tomb;  without  it  a  second  fee 
is  exacted.  Admittance  through  the  aammon  to  the  temporary  structure 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Ziij9j%  is  free.  With  the  emeption  of  this  gate,  the 
other  front  gates  are  kept  closed;  the  entrance  to  the  mausolca  l>cing  at  the 
sides  through  the  respective  offices.  Consult  the  accompanying  plan.  Coven 
are  provided  gratis  tor  shoes,  which  do  not  have  to  be  taken  off. 

Visitors  above  5^  ft.  tall  will  save  themselves  numerous  bumps  by  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  door-cases  as  they  pass  through  them,  since  they  are  all  made 
for  persons  of  small  stature.  Those  pressed  for  time  will  perhaps  be  satisfied 
with  an  inspection  of  the  mausoleum  of  the  2n  ShSqun,  and  of  the  oetagonal 
hall  wherein]heiBburio<l ;  the  former  is  the  finest  and  richest  of  the  group,  and 
the  latter  contains  what  in  thought  to  be  the  largest  and  best  specimen  extant 
of  aaticiue  Japanese  gold  lacquer  in  the  shape  of  a  tomb.  Next  in  point  of 
excellence  isthe  mortuary  temple  of  the  0th,  12th,  and  14th  Shoouks;  and  fol- 
lowing, in  the  order  named,  is  the  Ten-ei-in,  where  the  consorts  of  several  of 
the  ahoffunt  are  enshrined;  the  temple  of  the  7th  and  9th  ShSoukb;  and 
Instly'tbe  Tonhdgu.  Architecturally  they  are  all  practically  the  same,  the  dif- 
ference consisting  of  the  varying  richness  of  their  interior  decorations;  all  are 
wortli  seeing  if  one  has  the  time  to  spare,  and  all  may  be  superjfieiMty  in- 
spected in  2  hra.  or  less.  All  but  the  one  first  mentioned  can  be  easily  omitted 
if  the  traveler  has  seen  the  similar  mausolea  at  Uyeno  Park,  since  they  are 
eznmplee  of  the  same  dus  4^  arofaiteeture  and  deooration.  Tiie  Pegodn  ie 
not  worth  looking  at,  nor  are  the  other  shrines,  unless  the  visitor  is  specially 
interested  in  them  and  their  worship.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  with  this 
Guidebook  and  one  of  the  English-speaking  bonies  supplied  by  the  temple 
office,  any  other  guide^or  cicerone  is  unnccessaiy.  Tnose  who  plan  to  see 
all  the  buildings  will  save  time  by  beginniiiR  their  inspection  of  them  at  the 
mausoleum  of  the  7th  and  9th  ShSouns,  then  systematically  following  the 
course  outlined  hereinafter. 

The  ♦Shiba  Mausolea  consist  of  single  isolated  wood  temples  or  shrines 
which  rise  from  slightly  elevated  granite  bases  (a  double  protection  against 
moistuve  from  the  ground  and  from  fires),  and  are  supported  by  a  maae  of 
sturdy  compound  brackets  admirably  adjusted  to  withstand  the  heavy 
thrust  and  strain  of  the  ponderous  and  somewhat  clumsy  tile-roofed  build- 
ings. Thev  are  usually  connected  with  the  custodian's  office  (8ham\i$hi) 
by  a  closed  corridor,  and  are  themselves  protected  by  time-stained  weather^ 
boarding  which,  while  imparting  to  them  the  bedraggled  look  of  old  bams, 
proteete  the  exterior  deooratione  from  the  fierce  glare  of  a  brilliant  sun,  and, 
in  a  measure,  from  the  corrosive  quality  of  the  atmosphere  in  one  of  the  most 
unatable  and  treacherous  climates  of  the  world.  The  single-story  structures 
are  usuttily  encircled  by  narrow  galleries  flanked  by  claesioally  low  railings  of 
ornamented  lacquer,  overshadowed  by  the  deep  projecting  eaves.  Almost 
every  inch  of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  temples  is  covered  with  some  sort  of 
rich  decoration.  —  either  carved,  painted  or  lacouered,  —  but  most  of  this  is 
now  faded  and  lusterless.  The  interiors  are  divided  into  three  apartments  — 
one  room  nt  either  end  of  a  narrow  connecting  corridor  called  the  ainoma  or 
Meeting  Room,  where  the  shogun  and  the  abbot  came  from  the  inner  shrine 
{konden)  at  the  rear,  to  meet  the  daimyos  who  approached  from  the  (rec- 
tatijgular)  outer  Oratory  {haiden)\  the  beautifully  lacquered,  temple-shaped 
dinnes  which  contain  the  mortuary  tablets  of  tlie  deceased  are  kept  in  the 
hondm.  The  whdoun  only  was  permitted  to  penetrate  to  this  sacrosanct 
inclosure  when  he  came  to  worship  the  deified  shades  of  his  forebears,  who 
are  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  of  Japanese  families.  The  daimyda 
of  the  most  exalted  rank  and  highest  inccnne  oeoupied  scrupulously  graded 
mats  in  the  ainoma;  lesser  ones  had  to  be  content  with  Heats  in  the  haxden; 
and  the  small  fry  were  kept  in  the  front  yard  (the  most  important  nearest 
to  tlie  elepe)  osr  outnde  the  gate. 

In  oertain  of  the  mauaolea,  notably  tlioM  where  mortuaiy  tablets  of  pei^ 
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■OBB  of  Imperial  blood  m  enahrined,  yiiiton  tan  not  altimed  beyond  a  smaH 

railing  placed  athwart  the  ainoma,  unless  the^  hold  special  permits.  Thia 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  depnvation,  as  the  shrine-rooms  of 
the  various  temples  differ  but  slightly  one  from  the  other.  The  actual  ToiiBa 
(jkaka)  beneath  which  the  ahoouna  are  buried,  are  customarily  placed  on  a 
higher  terrace  near,  or  at  the  back  of,  the  temples,  and  they  are  always  at  the 
rear  of  a  little  oratory,  through  the  open  doors  of  which  the  spirits  of  the 
auguat dead  are  t«vefeoioed.  Though  outwardly  shabby,  the  inienon  of  eoDM 
of  these  oratories  are  sometimea  aurpiiaiiisly  ornate,  xiiey  are  not  ^'*sitnaHy 
closed  to  the  casual  visitor. 

The  trained  eve  of  the  architect  will  not  fafl  to  obeerro  in  these  Shiba 
temples  the  evidences  of  the  architectonic  law  which  pervades  the  designs 
of  all  of  them  —  the  adjustment  of  beams  and  joists,  pillars  and  pilasters, 
arebea  and  buttrcsses  to  an  external  but  hidden  necessity  —  that  of  protecting 
them  against  earthquakes  —  in  the  most  active  belt  of  which  Tokyfl  stands. 
At  first  blush  they  appear  unstable  and  lacking  in  organic  cohereaoe;  the 
tivniendoualy  heavy,  tile-weighted  roofs,  with  their  disproportionate  over* 
hang,  seem  too  large  for  the  slender  walls,  and  one  rather  expects  them  to 
twist  round  during  an  earthquake  and  in  falling  grind  their  fragile  supporta 
into  powder.  Ekmbtleee  the  unpreBiion  inade  waa  deliberately  aimed  at,  tlw 
atartling  effect  of  too  much  inassiveness  in  the  roof  not  seeming  undesirable 
in  the  period  when  the  temples  were  designed.  An  interior  inspection  al> 
ways  invahdates  the  impression  of  weakness  gained  from  the  outer  view, 
for  here  the  columns  are  startlingly  solid  and  one  readily  understanda  how 
the  structures  could  have  successfully  withstood  not  only  the  fifty  or  more 
aubterranean  jogglings  which  Tokyd  receives  every  year,  but  the  occasional 
big/itiUn  which  comes  ever  so  often  to  remind  the  metropolitans  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  earth  beneath  them.  That  these  almost  priceless  relics  of  a 
period  when  the  national  art  was  uninfluenced  by  that  of  the  West  have  so 
eocoo— fully  withstood  the  assaults  of  centuries,  is  due  in  a  great  meaaure  to 
the  many  coats  of  thick,  glass-like  lacquer  with  which  the  wood  is  covered, 
and  which  acts  like  a  sheathing  of  some  impermeable  metal,  also  to  the 
moisture-resisting  granite  which  serves  as  bases.  In  these  eesentiala  thegr 
differ  notably  from  the  unpainted  dwellings  of  the  proletariat.  The  custooi* 
ary  jiantiles  used  on  the  roofs  of  the  better  class  of  the  latter  housee  are  re* 
placed  here  by  copper-bronae  strips  whieh  time  haa  coated  wiUi  a  fine  pi^itta 
that  imparts  a  decided  element  of  beauty  and  charm.  The  demon-faced  ante- 
fixes,  or  the  upright  ornaments  bearing  cresta  whioh  figure  at  the  enda  of  the 
ridges,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  adornment  and  as  expedienta  for  cover- 
ing the  points  where  the  imbrications  end.  A  pleasing  phase  of  extreme 
antiquity  is  noticeable  about  the  brilliantly  decorated  doors,  which  are 
customarily  swung  on  solid  metal  pivots  let  into  eoffita  above,  and  projec- 
tions from  the  sills  below,  and  in  thia  they  reeall  tlie  pondefoaa  dooia  of 
Spanish  and  Mexican  cathedrals. 

If  an  uu pleasant  quality  be  found  in  the  lack  of  repose  in  some  of  the 
interiors,  it  is  usually  offset  by  the  effect  of  exceeding  richneoa  and  oii^nal- 
ity.  The  decorations  of  certain  of  the  upright  wall-panels  are  sometimes 
disappointing  to  the  foreigner,  who  may  also  be  impressed  by  an  indeaohb- 
aUeuneasineeain  the  too  lavish  enrichment;  but  the  general  sense  of  unity  is 
nevertheless  apparent  in  the  wonderfully  barbaric  fineries  which  greet  the 
eye  at  every  turn.  Time  has,  in  a  measure,  harmonized  the  conflicting  oalora« 
particularly  in  the  upper  etmetural  parta  of  the  exterior,  and  few  can  wHh~ 
Btand  the  strange  impressiveness  of  the  mausoleum  of  the  2d  shogun.  Thia 
ia  at  once  the  most  magnificent  and  complete  monument  of  eccleaiastioai 
art  that  exiete  in  T6kyO,  and  ia  undoubtedly  the  moat  beautiful    the  latM 
lacquered  products  of  a  high  decree  of  pcrfnction  which  have  come  flown  to 
us  from  the  17th  cent.  Contrasted  with  the  spick-and-span  newness  of  cer* 
tain  of  the  recently  redecorated  NikkO  mauaolea  (where  the  buildings  ar« 
regarded  as  national  treasures  and  a  special  fund  is       aside  by  the  Sta.t[9 
for  their  up-keep),  the  Shiba  buildings  (which  are  owned  by  the  TokvMXtJO*^ 
family  and  are  left  practically  to  care  for  themselves)  look  shabby  and  for^ 
lorn.  This  aspect  is  heightened  somewhat  by  the  complicated  adventitaoua 
elements  which  have  been  grafted  on  to  them«  and  which  detoaet  in  a  arittjr 
from  their  hue  effect. 
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The  Great  Gate  {Samrnon)  which  admits  one  to  the  wide 
atrium  of  the  Zojoji  was  redecorated  in  1911,  and  is  still  a 
eplendid  and  sturdy  example  of  an  old  stvle  Buddhist  temple 
gatewav.  llie  rich  Jbidian  red  kequer  wim  wMoh  it  is  entirely 
covered  makes  an  impressiye  picture  against  the  ffreen  of  the 
enviromng  trees;  it  is  unusually  plain,  and  the  black  metal 
ornaments  which  adorn  it  add  (ugnity  and  beauty.  There  are 
three  sets  of  heavy  doors,  six  in  all,  each  studded  with  metal 
bosses  and  display-hinges,  and  each  swung  on  huge  pivots  let 
into  solhts  above  and  below.  The  massive  upright  pillars,  which 
sit  in  bronze  sockets  resting  upon  granite  bases,  are  of 
almost  imperishable  keyaki,  but  smaller  in  circumference  than 
certain  of  the  superb  timbers  employed  in  the  mausoleum  of 
the  2d  shdgun,  A  mase  of  massive  compound  brackets  support 
the  twin  roofs,  whieh  are  tiled,  with  demon-faced  antefiies  at 
the  salient  angles.  The  upper  story  is  reached  by  flights  of 
stairs  leading  from  the  lateral  wings;  permits  are  necessary, 
but  the  images  (gilded  figures  of  Shakaf  Fugmt  Manju,  and  a 
few  other  divinities)  contained  therein  are  of  no  special  interest, 
and  will  scarcely  repay  the  time  spent  in  seeing  them. 

The  Priest^s  Apartments  stand  at  the  left,  within ;  and  at 
the  right,  beneath  a  tawdry  temporary  tower,  is  the  great 
bronze  bell  cast  in  the  16th  cent.  The  new  Zojon  stands  on 
the  terrace  ahead;  the  chief  idol,  a  richly  gilded  image  of 
Amida  is  ascribed  to  Eshin.  The  white  crest  on  the  purple 
hangings  of  ibe  fane  is  the  mitMHudf  or  thzee^ieaved  asarum 
wludi  formed  the  crest  (a  symbol  frequently  employed  in  art 
expression)  of  the  TchuQawa.  At  the  right  of  the  temple  en- 
trance stands  a  low  gray  stone  bearing  a  chiseled  impresnon  of 
Buddha's  foot,  comparing  in  sise  and  general  grotesqueness  to 
the  diplodocufi-like  tooth  revered  in  the  Maligmra  Temple  at 
Kandy,  in  Ceylon,  as  one  of  Buddha's  onp:inal  grinders.  The 
thousands  of  wood  strips  disphiyed  roundabout  show  the 
names  of  the  devotees  who  tiubhcribed  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  temple.  The  black  Amida  preserved  \\  ithin  the  temple  is 
ascribed  to  Eshin  and  is  said  to  iiave  been  carried  by  Ityattu 
as  a  mascot  in  his  military  campaigns. 

We  begin  our  inspection  of  the  mausolea  at  the  Mortiiaiy 
Shi^e  of  Uie  7th  (letsugu)  and  9th  (leskiffe)  Shdguns:  the 
entrance  is  at  the  N.  side  of  the  inclosure  (comp.  the  plan) 
opposite  the  pine  grove  called  Matsubara.  The  ofhee  of  the 
custodian  is  just  within.  On  payment  of  the  20-sen  fee  the 
traveler  is  eondurted  through  a  long  hall  with  faded  decorar 
tions,  to  aside  gallery  which  is  followed  until  the  main  entrance 
is  reached.  The  most  conspicuous  features  of  this  are  two  re- 
splendent tie-beams  fonued  of  intricately  carved  and  gilded 
wood  dragons;  one,  iieaded  toward  the  shrine,  called  the 
ascending  dragon;  the  other,  facing  the  oorridqr,  the  descend- 
ing dragon,  llie  arcade  is  a  mase  of  still  rich  but  sadly  faded 
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polychrome  decorations,  in  which  many  colors  and  much  gold- 
leaf  are  felicitously  blended;  the  entire  structure  shows  the 
marks  of  time  more  plainly  than  the  succeeding  ones.  There 
are  some  graceful  old  pine  trees  in  the  pebbled  yard.  The 
Oratory  (21  by  27  ft.)  still  retains  much  of  its  former  great 
beauty;  the  six  wide  wall-panels,  each  of  one  piece  of  solid 
camphor  wood,  display  the  Japanese  conception  of  Korean 
lions  (by  Kand  Chikanobu;  1660-1728)  charging  across  a 
gleaming  gold  ground.  The  rectangular  sculptured  ornamen- 
tal panels  let  into  the  architrave,  also  cut  from  single  camphor 
wood  strips,  carry  100  different  wave-patterns  bewilderingly 
intricate  and  richly  tinted  in  colors.  The  fine  decorations  on 
the  sunken  panels  of  the  handsome  coffered  ceilings  are  thought 
by  some  to  rank  with  the  best  in  the  entire  group;  polychro- 
matic flowering  peonies  form  the  central  figures,  while  encirc- 
ling them  are  conventional  butterfly  wings,  attractively  and 
skillfully  painted.   The  lacquered  cross-sections  are  almost 
covered  with  delicately  chased  metal  enrichments;  the  Toku- 
gawa  crest  predominating.  The  bizarre  compound  brackets 
which  extend  quite  round  the  room  below  the  ceiling  are  each 
adorned  with  the  head  of  the  baku  (a  fabled  animal  said  to 
swallow  evil  dreams).    Every  inch  of  surface  between  the 
bracket  groups  is  ornamented  with  minutely  perfect  painted 
tracery  in  conventional  designs.  On  the  monthly  festivals 
(Tith  and  13th)  the  ablwt's  seat  beneath  the  swinging  metal 
baldachin  is  occupied  by  him.  The  boxes  which  one  some- 
times sees  ranged  about  the  room  are  then  placed  near  the 
seat,  and  the  kneeling  bonzes  intone  the  ritual  from  the  Bud- 
dhist sutnis  which  they  contain.  In  lieu  of  capitals  the  tope  of 
the  supporting  columns  are  enriched  with  an  intricately  diver- 
sified (irapery  painted  so  skillfully  as  easily  to  deceive  one  into 
believing  it  finely  colored  silk  brocade. 

The  decorations  of  the  corridor  (15  by  30  ft.)  which  joins 
the  haiden  to  the  honden  are  similar  to  those  of  the  outer  room. 
Massive  floors  heavily  lacquered  in  red  or  black  underlie  the 
soft  mats.  The  gilded  wall-panels  with  rampant  lions  are  by 
Chikanobu.  Seven  lacquered  and  highly  polished  steps  lead 
up  to  the  room  where,  on  exquisitely  lacquered  stands  made 
for  them,  repose  the  sacred  reliquaries  —  marvelous  structures 
of  rich  yellow  gold  and  other  chased  metal;  lacquer,  intricate 
sculpture,  brilliant  colors,  and  gleaming  crests.  Scarcely  less 
remarkable  are  the  superb  red  lacquered  tables  before  them, 
on  which  the  temple  furniture  and  offerings  are  customarily 
set  out.  The  shrine  of  the  9th  skogun  stands  at  the  left;  that 
of  the  7th  in  the  middle;  and  that  of  Tokugaiva  Tsunashige 
(father  of  lenobu,  the  6th  shogun)  at  the  right.  The  sculptured 
wood  images  and  mortuary  tablets  within  were  presented  by 
Mikados  and  are  never  shown.  Excellently-carved  wood 
statuettes  of  Kwannon,  Benien,  and  the  Gods  of  the  Four 
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birds,  and  the  usual  mythological  emblems  so  profusely  cm- 
ployed  by  the  early  craftameii.  Thouj^h  extraordinarily  attrac- 
tive, they  are  nevertheless  inferior  to  those  of  the  shrine  proper, 
where  they  have  been  protected  from  the  insidious  attacks  of 
the  weather.  The  sculptures  of  the  Karannon  are  crisp, 
spirited,  and  equally  elaborate  on  both  eides.  Through  the 
apertures  one  gnmpeefl  the  disused  front  yard  with  its  maigr 
headless  bionae  Umtems  and  its  fine  old  bronse-roofed  bell* 
tower .  The  customary  ChokugakuHMhrnsn  stands  between  this 
and  the  outer  inclosure^  which  in  turn  contains  the  usual  quota 
of  Ptonp  lanterns  and  is  entered  by  the  (now  closed)  Ni-ten- 
nwriy  with  it?  raged  Nio  —  seen  to  advantage  from  the 
street.  The  flying  iennin  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Kara-mon  is 
attributed  to  Kan d  Yammohu  (1767-98). — The  wonderfully 
decorat^^i  and  impressive  curved  arch  above  the  entrance  to 
the  Oratory  gives  one  an  inkling  of  the  surpassing  magnificence 
of  the  interior  adornments.  Most  noteworthy  are  the  superbly 
carved  and  gilded  rectan^ar  wood  panels  above  the  folding 
doors,  with  Do^  of  Fo  and  peonies  in  high  relief;  all  i>ieroed  ana 
artistically  painted  in  a  pleasing  medley  of  harmonious  colors 
that  blend  with  those  of  the  complicated  series  of  conopound 
brackets  above  them.  The  work  is  attributed  to  Kano  Yasun- 
ohu,  and  ia  similar  in  detail  to  that  of  the  mausolea  at  Uyeno 
Park. 

The  interior  of  the  Oratory  is  astonishingly  rich  and  effec- 
tive. Each  panel  of  the  coffered  ceiling  carries  a  gold  flying 
dragon  surrounded  by  brilliant  cloud  effects  on  a  blue  ground: 
the  interlacing  bars  are  covered  with  heavv  gold  lacquer  ana 
delicatdy  chased  metal  resembling  fine  niello,  with  the  Toibu- 
gawa  crest  as  the  most  prominent  enrichment.  The  ceiling 
supports  here  take  the  form  of  successive  groups  of  coJored 
compound  brackets  adroitly  employed  as  decorative  expedi- 
ents, each  group  with  a  salient  b<ikti  head  and  between  them 
such  a  variety  of  intrioate  tracery  that  the  oye  wearies  in  fol- 
lowing it  to  a  logical  vnd.  The  support  ing  pilasters  are  heavily 
sheathed  with  gleaniiiig  gold  foil  that  produces  an  effect  of 
ffreat  <)pulenpe.  In  Ywu  of  capitals  their  tops  are  covered  wit  h 
downward-iiowiiig  drapery  painted  to  represent  brocade 
falling  in  graceful  folds  and  covering  a  third  or  more  of  their 
surface.  The  finest  thingB  in  the  somewhat  restricted  &l  by 
4S  ft.)  room,  witii  its  fow  ceiling  and  its  black  lacquered, 
camphor-wood  floors  covered  with  soft  rush  mats,  are  the  20 
rectangular  carved  wood  panels  of  the  architrave,  reinresenting 
100  different  burds  and  a  like  number  of  flowers,  all  exccption- 
aJly  well  done  both     rep^firds  fho  sculpture  and  the  decorating. 
The  birds,  in  high  relief,  poised  ready  to  fly,  or  in  an  attitude 
of  flight  or  rest,  are  carved  with  such  fidelity  to  nature  that 
one  regrets  that  the  name  of  the  artist  (they  arc  erroncounly 
^jMxibed  to  Kano  Yasunobu),  who  fasinoned  them  iis  loaL  The 
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2d  panel  at  the  left  of  tht-  entrance  to  the  ainoma,  with  ita 
beautiful  white  Japanese  iihes  (oddly  enough  an  unusual  theme 
with  the  native  workmen),  was  considered  by  one  of  the shoQwns 
so  perfect  that  for  many  years  a  curtain  liid  it  from  the  adora- 
tion of  profane  eyes.  The  rusted  hooks  still  show  in  the  wall 
above  it*  There  js  a  delicate  iiurity  about  the  canring  sugge»> 
tivl^  of  the  best  work  of  Hidari  Jingordj  md  this  is  emphasued 
in  the  unvarying  and  natural  trimness  in  the  bodies  of  the  little 
birds,  which  seem  to  lack  only  the  life  principle  to  start  them 
hopping  from  twig  to  twig.  The  hydrangea,  double  cheiry 
blosj^om,  m.iplo  leaf,  Japanese  quince,  baniDoo,  peony,  chrys- 
anthemum, and  other  motivee,  are  faithfully  portrayed  in  the 
different  pfinelf,  all  of  which  deserve  close  inspection. 

The  six  grandiose  wall-panels,  each  4  by  6  ft. ;  each  cut  from 
a  single  camphor-wood  strip,  and  each  with  a  gambolling 
Chinese  lion  on  a  gold  ground,  are  ascribed  to  Yasunobu.  The 
regal  seat  beneath  the  swinging  baldachin  is  tiiat  of  the  abbot. 
The  mataive  cross-beam  over  the  entrance  to  the  corridor 
carries  rich  ornamentations  of  gold  on  a  black-lacquered 
ground,  with  huge  salient  hakti  heads  at  each  end.  Hie  general 
decorauve  scheme  of  the  room  is  continued  in  the  corridor,  * 
where  anciently  none  except  the  relatives  of  the  Tokugawa 
family  were  allowed.  The  traveler  who  wishns  to  see  the  inner 
shrine  must  come  armed  with  a  special  permit,  since  the  mor- 
tuary tablet  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  (consort  of  the  1  Uh 
shdgun)  is  preserved  here,  and  the  public  is  debarred  from  going 
beyond  the  low  railing  near  the  foot  of  the  steps.  Within  the 
sanctuary  are  three  splendid  and  lovely  shrines,  two-storied 
marvels  of  gold  lacquer  and  delicate  sculpture.  The  reliquary 
of  the  princess  (and  of  the  14th  shdgtm)  is  at  the  extrane  left. 
The  inirple  altar  frontal,  of  rich  stuff  embellished  with  gold 
chrysanthemum  crests,  was  presented  by  the  late  Emperor 
(to  whom  the  princess  was  aunt).  The  middle  shrine  is  that  ol 
the  6th  shdgurif  and  that  at  the  right  of  the  12th.  The  beauti- 
fully carved,  lacquerrd,  and  jxildod  figurines  of  the  Shi-trrf 7id 
which  guard  the  shrines  ;u  r'  unusually  graceful  and  pleaaing, 
without  the  customary  iiidcousness  of  fare  and  mien. 

But  slightly  less  attractive  than  the  siinne^  themselves  are 
the  superb  gold  lacquered  mensce  which  stand  before  them  and 
on  which  repose  the  usual  sacred  offerings.  Note  the  lovely 
little  black  lacquered  incense-burner  adorned  with  small  gold 
16-petaled chrysanthemum  crests;  resting  ona  small  table  witii 
similar  decorations,  before  the  altar  oi  the  princess.  It  is 
unusually  dainty,  and  the  black  lacquer,  though  apparently 
ordinary,  is  of  the  richest  and  costliest  kind ;  the  crest  denotes 
that  it  is  an  Imperial  p:ift  (one  of  several  made  on  Sept.  2,  the 
anniversary  of  the  |)riiicess).  The  interior  of  the  apartmont 
fairly  glows  with  richness;  ornate  sculptured  panels  iidorii  the 
walls;  the  beautiful  panels  of  the  coffered  ceiling  are  painted 
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with  artistic  phoenixes  in  colors  on  a  gold  ground  (like  those  of 
the  Nijd  Castle  at  Kyoto),  and  the  groups  of  compound  brack- 
ets (which  have  not  been  repainted  since  they  were  placed  in 
position  more  than  200  yrs.  ago)  show  colors  such  as  the  old 
Euroi>ean  masters  used  in  their  finest  and  most  enduring  pic- 
tures. The  long  narrow  gold  panels  at  the  right  and  left  of  the 
richly  carved  doors  of  the  honden,  with  lotus  leaves  and  flow- 
ers, are  graceful  and  charming. 

Some  gnarled  and  stately  pine  trees  rise  above  the  flagged 
walk  leading  past  the  side  of  the  mausoleum  to  the  tomb.  In 
the  ceiling  panel  of  the  Dividing  Gate  there  is  a  handsome  white 
peacock  worth  looking  at.  The  artistic  bronze  lanterns  of  the 
sunken  court  here  have  retained  their  hoshu-no-tania  tops. 
The  view  across  the  court  to  the  twin  flight  of  (37)  stone  steps 
beyond,  surmounted  by  the  fine  old  Kara-mon  gateway  with 
its  now  ruinous  sculpture,  is  beguiling.  The  Oratory  before 
the  Tomb  of  the  6th  Shogun  contains  a  coffered  ceiling 
adorned  with  painted  dragons,  four  big  gold  wall-panels  em- 
bellished with  kirin,  and  some  carved  ranima  that  produce  a 
rich  effect.  The  traveler  should  not  miss  seeing  the  tomb, 
embosomed  in  lofty  crymptomerias  on  a  terrace  reached  by  19 
steps,  as  the  gateway  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  group.  It  is 
a  magnificent  casting  of  solid  bronze,  covered  with  intricate 
sculptures  and  called  'Korean  bronze  gate'  from  the  belief 
that  the  panels  were  brought  from  Korea  (in  1598)  by  Hide- 
yoshVs  soldiers.  No  bronze  panels  of  comparable  magnitude 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Tokyo,  and  none  of  equal  merit 
were  cast  in  Japan  before  1890.  The  chief  decorative  motives 
are  ascending  and  descending  dragons  {agari-ryu,  and  kudari' 
ryu)  modeled  in  low  relief;  the  former  rising  from  waves,  the 
latter  emerging  from  clouds.  Their  positions  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  gate  are  reversed.  The  five  crests  on  each  face  of  the 
heavy  swinging  doors  are  in  the  form  of  Paterce.  The  inner 
Bide  of  the  inclosing  fence  is  sheathed  with  copper-bronze. 
Visitors  must  be  content  with  a  distant  view  of  the  richly 
chased  bronze  tomb  (20  ft.  below  which  the  shoffun  lies  buried), 
as  they  are  not  allowed  within  the  inclosure.  Note  the  curious 
njetal  locks.  —  Lined  along  this  terrace,  in  separate  inclosures 
each  with  its  respective  oratory  below,  are  3  sets  of  tombs, 
behind  handsomely  carved  gateways  and  within  bronze-roofed 
fences.  That  at  the  right,  of  plain  granite,  beyond  a  red  gate, 
is  of  the  12th  shogun.  The  tomb  of  the  princess,  with  its 
Imperial  chrysanthemum  crests,  is  closed  to  the  public.  — 
Crossing  the  stret^t  and  proceeding  along  the  path  at  the  rear  of 
the  ZOjoji,  then  beneath  a  low  gateway,  we  enter  the  com- 
pound described  below. 

The  Reliquary  {Ten-ei-in;  0-Tamaya;  Sogen-in)  of  the 
consorts  of  the  2d,  5th,  6th,  nth,  and  13th  Shoguns,  stands 
near  the  temple  of  the  2d  ahogun,  with  a  scintillating  and  beau- 
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tiful  Interior  difiPering  but  slightly  from  those  already  described. 
The  outer  gate  is  moumfully  faded  and  is  always  closed;  the 
row  of  stone  lanterns  along  the  front  fence  were^f ts  by  petty 
MmySs,  The  custodian's  house  is  at  the  left.  Tlie  atteibdant 

conducts  the  visitor  along  a  narrow,  winding  passage  to  the 
front  porch  of  the  oratory,  or  Hall  of  Worship  (21  ft.  by  42  ft.), 
which  shows  its  age  more  than  some  of  the  other  temples  on 
account  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  (it  antedates  those  of 
Nikko  by  19  yrs.)  mausoleum  of  its  kind  erected  for  the  Toku- 
gawa  family.  Time-resisting  camphor-wood  was  employed 
throughout  in  its  construction,  and  over  much  of  this  were 
placed  48  successive  coats  of  thick  black  lacquer,  which  pre- 
senred  it^  but  windi  to-day  imparts  a  decidedly  somber  a^Mt 
to  the  interior.  The  haiden  is  further  darkened  by  midare  so 

g laced  as  to  preserve  the  interior  from  the  effect  of  the  too- 
rightsunlight,  and  by  the  broad  overhang  of  the  massive  front 
porch.  The  almost  endlessly  diversifiedf  decorations  on  the 
black  pilasters  are  attractive,  as  are  also  the  fine  panels  of 
the  architrave,  with  their  customary  carvings  of  birds  in  high 
relief.  The  Imperial  chrysanthemum  crest  is  here  more  in  evi- 
dence than  the  trefoil  emblem  of  the  Tokugawa^  indicating 
that  the  tablets  of  personages  of  royal  blood  are  enshrined 
within.  The  delicately  and  beautifully  chased  metal  clasps  of 
the  interlacing  strips  on  the  coffered  odling  are  said  to  be  of 
gold  plate  on  a  silver  base.  A  splendidly  reluoent  crossbeam 
covered  with  thick  gold  foil  extends  across  the  entrance  to  the 
ainoma  and  forms  a  bright  and  littering  note  in  the  dusky 
environment.  The  elephant  heads  of  some  of  the  other  tem- 
ples are  replaced  here  by  those  of  minatory  Dogs  of  Fo  which 
seem  to  challenge  one's  right  to  pass  to  the  sacred  precincts 
beyond.  In  the  oratory  there  may  sometimes  be  seen  a  fine 
mandara  depicting  numerous  saints  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon; 
this,  with  a  gold  screen  and  some  bronze  lanterns,  completes 
the  equipment. 

The  decorations  of  the  corridor  (11  by  19  ft.)  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  oratory,  and  both  are  on  a  lesser  scale  of  magnih- 
cenee  than  those  of  the  inner  sanctuary,  which  is  a  blase  of 
gold  and  g^ory.  Each  of  the  100  panels  of  the  coffered  oelHiig 
shows  an  artistically  painted  phoenix  in  an  attitude  differing 
slii^tly  from  that  of  its  neighbor —  the  work  of  Kmd 
Tanyii,  who  also  did  the  fine  shishi  wall-panels  at  the  right  of 
the  shrines.  His  skill  in  depicting  this  mythological  aniraal  — 
considered  by  the  Japanese  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
subjects  for  a  painter's  brush  —  makes  his  fame  enduring. 
Albeit  the  gold  has  worn  away  in  places,  the  vigorous  action  of 
the  subjects  is  still  apparent,  and  they  rarely  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  of.  the  bendder.  The  richly  fretted  beams  and 
splendidly  carved  and  deooiated  wood  fmmma  above  tht 
anshitrave  are  worth  noting;  likewise  the  MM  (ascribed  ts 
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Hidari  Jingorb)  at  the  capital  of  the  different  gilded  columns. 
Tho  maze  of  jutting  beam-ends,  all  brilliantly  decorated;  the 
CQuntl(\s8  metal  enrichments  of  the  entablatures;  the  graceful, 
Egyptian-like  drapery  decorations  which  flow  down  them;  the 
subtle  imagery  displayed  in  the  intricate  diaper-work,  and  the 
almost  endless  minor  ornamentation  impart  a  gorgeousness 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Behind  several  of  the 
reliquaries  are  fine  gidd  lacquered  wall-panels  with  paintings 
of  beautiful  lotus-blooms;  the  one  at  the  rear  of  the  shrine  just 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  75  in.  wide;  80  in.  lugh;  5  in. 
thick;  is  said  to  be  a  single  piece  of  camphor-wood,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  ^^t  leaping  shishi  ascribed  to  some  unknown 
painter  of  the  Kand  school.  The  three  almost  equally  superb 
panels  at  the  far  ( iid  of  the  right-hand  piussage,  behind  the 
reliquarien,  are  attributed  to  Kand  Y'amnohu.  The  splendor 
of  the  profusely  decorated  flying  buttresses  or  tie-beauis  above 
the  ambulatory  is  noteworthy. 

The  shrines  themselves,  each  of  which  contains  the  posthu- 
mous names  j[inacribed  on  a  tablet  of  bronze)  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated,  are  exquisite  specimens  of  the  finest  work 
of  the  incomparable  lacqumrs  of  Old  Japan — structures  that 
bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  jewelry  than  to  aught  else,  and 
which  rank  among  the  most  perfect  extant.  Their  dainty  and 
refined  beauty  is  enhanced  by  their  rich  and  glowing  setting. 
Eaeh  stands  on  a  species  of  dais  al>ovo  which  rises  a  splendid 
baldachin-hke  roof  upheld  by  ten  synmu  trical  and  g;lowing 
columns,  every  millimeter  of  whose  surface  is  thickly  plated 
with  shining  gold  over  red  lacquer.  Arti^^tic  brass  hintems 
swing  before  the  shrines,  one  of  which  has  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  ambulatory  because  it  contains  the  tablets  of  the 
favoite  concubines  of  the  5th  and  7th  tihdgm»,  —  Certain  of 
the  interesting  minor  architectural  details  of  the  temple  can  be 
studied  to  advantage  from  the  encircling  porch;  the  great 
Cfurved  beams  decorated  in  still  lively  colors;  the  brown  ribs  of 
the  roof  all  sheathed  with  metal  caps  adorned  with  Tokui/awa 
crests  and  intrirate  tracery:  the  rich  gold  foil  on  the  surface 
between  them;  the  windows  which  rcpcmble  inverted  bells  and 
are  often  employed  in  domestic  architecture,  are  all  interesting. 
>     Upon  leaving  the  sanctuary,  note  the  quaint  old  flat  bronze 
y^ong  hanging  apainst  the  right  wall.   The  ornaments  and 
i     relics  contained  in  the  wall -cases  ranged  along  the  passage 
I     from  the  shrine  to  the  custodian's  quarters,  are  the  belongings 
of  the  defunct  ladies  —  most  of  whom  are  buried  in  Uyeno 
Park. 

The  Mausoleum  of  the  ad  S]i5^un  (HideUida)  is  adjacoat 
^    (S.)  to  the  The  custodian's  office  stands  between 

'    the  two,  at  the  top  of  a  short  flagged  walk,  just  within  the 
\    inclosure  at  die  right.  As  it  is  the  most  profusely  decorated  of 
sdl  the  temples  and  shrines  of  the  Shiba  group,  it  is  generally 
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the  most  admired.  Despite  its  somewhat  gaudy  character,  It 
ranks  as  one  of  the  well-nigh  priceless  relics  of  a  period  wh^ 
ecolesiology  was  inseparably  linked  with  the  unique  art  of  the 

Hermit  Nation;  demonology  was  oftentimes  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people;  and  their  tutelars  took  the  form  of  snarling 
dragons,  impossible  lions,  and  a  host  of  mythological  animals 
grafted  upon  eager  minds  by  the  Chinese  Buddhists  who  a 
thousand  years  before  had  taken  them  under  their  mediaeval 
tutelage.  The  crested  reptiles  which  with  fiery  eyes,  rending 
daws^  and  watchful  malice,  guard  the  entrance  to  the  temples: 
the  surly,  spiteful  Maid  which  adorn  the  wonderful  gold 
lacquered  panels  of  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  the  other  emblems 
which  the  traveler  may  note,  are  merely  fanciful  symbols  of  a 
religion  as  mild  in  its  wlsy  as  that  often  represented  b^  inotures 
of  saintly  mon  writhing  under  cruel  tortures;  horrif3ang  roods; 
sanguinary  figures  of  a  gentle  Christ  suffering  physical  agony 
and  mental  anguish  on  a  blood-stained  cross;  and  of  refined 
women  stretched  on  the  rack  of  the  Inauisition.  The  wonder- 
ful art  which  finds  physical  expression  here  proves  beyond  all 
perad venture  that  so-called  paganism  need  not  necessarily  be 
confounded  with  barbarism. 

If  the  toaveler  finds  certain  of  the  interior  adornment  a  bit  too  vivid  to 
suit  his  taste,  he  may  wish  to  remember  that  in  the  oki  days  the  fondness  for 
display  (another  Chinese  importation)  waa  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  splen- 
dor-loving shoQuna  that  for  purposes  of  decoration,  the  costliest  materials 
that  money  could  buy  were  employed,  whether  or  not  they  were  always  the 
most  suitable.  The  people  were,  as  a  rule,  im pressed  in  proportion  to  the 
extravagance  displayed.  In  the  mechanical  urt8  the  Himplest  effects  are 
oftentimes  the  most  diffieult  to  obtain :  certain  of  the  glossy  black  lacquers 
are  oonHiderably  more  expensive  than  others  of  rich  and  glowing  tints,  while 
the  huest  and  most  hifthlyprixed  gold  lacquers  not  un  frequently  look  cheap 
to  the  unpractieed  eye.  For  many  years  common  iron  was  imported  into 
Japan,  and  was  dmoet  as  precious  as  gold .  The  subtle  Japanese  derive  genu- 
ine pleasure  in  the  piactice  of  these  little  deceptions,  which  are  often  diaoem* 
ble  to  the  uninitiated  only  after  close  scrutiny.  The  deeorations  as  a  whole 
suggest  that  the  purpose  of  the  builder  must  have  been  to  surpass  every- 
thing of  the  kind  previously  done  in  Yedo,  and  to  spare  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  doinf  it.  No  records  exist  of  the  oost»  whieh  would  be  diffieidt 
to  estimate  considering  that  in  the  17th  cent,  money  was  perilflpefthuildlwl 
times  more  valuable  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  mausoleum  is  seen  at  the  left  as  we  approach  the  oflBce. 
The  intricate  metal  enrichments  and  glistening  finery;  the 
maze  of  resplendent  monsters  and  the  mass  of  extraordinary 
carvings,  clustering  below  the  massive  eaves  of  the  steep- 
pitched,  overhan^ng  roof,  amaze  the  beholder.  Scores  of 
glittering,  basUiscine  eves  glare  down  from  red-throated  drag- 
ons, Korean  lions,  ana  other  fabulous  beasts;  reptilian  heaoa 
protrude  at  every  angle  in  the  guise  of  corbels;  and  the  wealth 
of  fine  gold;  the  astonishing  medley  of  bright  colors;  the  wild 
richness  and  barbaric  splendor,  make  the  structure  one  of 
unequalled  Oriental  ;itf  raotivoness.  —  From  the  priests*  apart- 
ment we  enter  a  connecting  hallway  which  terminates  in  a 
i^rt  flight  of  black  lacquer^  steps  leading  to  the  temple  bal- 
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cony*  The  Oratory,  20  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  is  entered  from 
the  side.  The  central  columns,  the  pilasters,  and  the  floor 
beneath  the  mats  are  covered  with  48  coats  of  brilhant  black 
lacquer  which  struggle  with  the  lush  colors  of  the  interior  to 
impart  a  somberness  to  it.  The  pierced  panels  of  the  architrave 
are  intricately  carved  with  peacocks  and  phoenixes  in  high 
relief,  and  the  deUcate  polychromatic  diaper-work  under  the  low 
ceiUng  suggests  that  of  an  Egyptian  tomb.  The  coffered  ceil- 
ing here  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other  temples  in  the  Shiba 
group  in  that  the  sunken  panels  between  the  metal-adorned, 
interlacing  strips,  are  of  cloisonne  and  tortoise-shell  work;  less 
beautiful  and  imposing  than  those  of  the  other  buildings,  but 
piThapsmore  costly.  The  sliding  wall  panels  with  their  funereal 
slats  are  of  heavily  lacquered  camphor-wood.  The  floor  of  the 
ainoma  (12  by  30  ft.)  is  covered  with  many  coats  of  rich  Indian 
red  lacquer.  The  highly  polished  black  lacquered  doors  (51  in. 
wide  by  82  high)  are  said  to  be  single  pieces  of  camphor-wood. 
The  sculptured  and  gilded  group  of  squirrels,  grapes,  and  bam- 
boos immediately  above  the  entrance,  is  worth  looking  at;  as  well 
as  the  complicated  maze  of  beams  and  rafter-ends  just  above  it. 

No  single  room  in  the  Shiba  group  is  so  richly  decorated  as 
the  inner  sanctuary,  admittance  to  which  is  gained  through 
massive  metal-encrusted  doors  swung  on  huge  pivots  let  into 
soffits  above  and  below.  The  reckless  splendor  of  the  display 
is  astounding.  Ten  huge,  sjTnmetrical,  metal-sheathed  col- 
umns, like  shafts  of  solid  gleaming  gold,  rise  from  three  sides 
of  a  central  or  inner  dais  (27  by  29  ft.)  which  is  delimned  by 
a  black  lacquered  strip  separating  it  from  the  outer  aisle  or 
ambulatory.  From  the  inner  side,  two  larger  ones,  30  ft.  high 
and  32  in.  in  diameter,  called  respectively  Udaijin  ('Minister 
of  the  Right')  and  Sadaijin  ('Minister  of  the  Left'),  spring 
up  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  wide  table  on  which  the  shrine 
stands.  Each  is  said  to  have  been  hewn  from  a  single  keyaJci 
trunk,  and  both  rank  among  the  largest  in  Japan.  The  custom 
of  first  wrapping  these  immense  timbers  with  a  sort  of  buck- 
ram to  prevent  the  outer  coating  of  gold  foil  flaking  off  through 
cUmatic  influences  at  work  in  the  wood,  can  be  studied  to 
advantage  on  certain  of  them,  as  the  weight  of  the  275  or  more 
years  that  rest  upon  them  have  slightly  marred  them.  In  the 
center  of  the  canopy-like  ceiling  held  up  by  these  wonderful 
glittering  columns,  on  a  huge  latescent  gold  disk,  is  a  great 
glfaming-eyed,  minatory  dnigon,  the  work  of  Kand  Ddshun 
(1747-97).  An  almost  endless  maze  of  criss-crossing,  inter- 
secting beams,  brackets,  cornices,  and  sculptured  dragon-heads 
painted  in  the  brightest  colors  oi  the  spectrum,  are  discernible 
m  the  dusky  heights.  From  the  lower  and  more  ponderous 
cross-beams  to  the  floor,  every  available  foot  of  the  shimmer- 
ing walls  carry  some  sort  of  glowing  decoration  —  intricate 
arabesques,  key-pattern  courses,  complicated  frets,  or  crests 
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and  83anbols.  The  rectangular  carved  and  pierced  wood 
friezes  of  the  entablature,  each  formed  of  a  single  longitudinal 
Btrip  of  camphor-wood,  and  called  sitkctahibori,  from  the  open 
character  of  the  work,  are  10  ft.  or  more  in  length,  and  are 
extraordinarily  effective.  So  wonderful  are  the  sculptured 
phoenixes  glistening  in  all  the  iridescence  of  natural  color,  that 
they  seem  ready  to  fly  down  from  their  perches  amid  the  reeds 
ana  waves  and  clouds.  The  decorations  of  the  superstructure 
blend  perfectly  and  harmoniously  with  those  below,  the  Ught 
here  being  tempered  by  the  ahadowa  above.  Gorgeously 
painted  drapery  (an  idea  probably  borrowed  from  woven 
tapestries)  that  recalls  in  its  opulence  the  original  cloth  of  gold, 
sweeps  downward  in  graceful  folds  to  envelop  the  upper  halves 
of  the  columns,  and  simulates  the  soft  curtaina  enifolding  the 
couch  of  the  sleeping  shogun. 

Many  superb  gold-plashed  wall-panels  of  camphor-wood 
take  the  place  of  wainscoting,  and  most  of  them  carry  foliated 
lotuses  in  their  natural  colors.  The  immense  wall-panel  at  the 
back  of  the  shrine  dais,  with  two  angels  of  the  Buddhist 
paradise  hovering  in  mid-air  above  a  wide  lotus  pool  choked 
with  flowers,  is  by  Kand  Doun  (1625-94),  The  battered  war- 
drum  in  one  corner  of  the  aide  aisle  differs  somewhat  in  form 
from  the  usual  Japanese  drum,  and  is  said  to  be  of  Korean 
origin.  The  Tokiigawa  ahogun,  leyasu,  is  believed  to  have  used 
it  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Sektgahara  (in  1600).  The 
reliquary  which  contains  the  mortuary  tablet  of  the  great 
Huktada  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  gold-lacquer  embellished 
with  chased  metal  ornaments,  on  a  special  platform  reached  bv 
flights  of  black  lacquered  steps  and  adorned  with  wood- 
carvings  in  bas-relief  by  Hidari  Jingoro.  Certain  of  the  metal 
clasps  are  rare  specimens  of  cloisonn6  work  made  when  the 
art  in  Japan  was  in  its  infancy.  The  long  and  narrow  red 
lacquered  tables  which  stand  before  it  are  superb  works  of 
art;  the  ornamental  bronze  flambeaux  upon  them  are  worth 
looking  at.  The  tall  bronze  crane  standing  on  a  tortoise's  back, 
and  the  fat^paunched  shishi  in  the  form  of  an  incense-burner, 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  China  by  one  of  the 
Minamoto  Clan  upward  of  a  millennium  ago.  The  metal 
vases  near  the  base  of  the  Prime  Minister's  pillars  contain 
68  metal  peonies  symbolic  of  68  early  provinces  of  the  Empire. 
They  were  given  to  the  shrine  by  the  11th  skogun,  on  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  2d  shogun.  The  matchless 
stands  are  beautiful  and  perhaps  unique  specimens  of  splen- 
didly embof»ed  taka-makiye  gold  lacquer;  the  almost  faultless 
character  of  the  fine  tracery  (similar  to  the  best  niello)  and  the 
Tokugawa  crests,  rank  them  among  the  richest  specimens 
extant  of  this  antique  work.  The  sweetly  resonant  tones  of 
the  fine  old  bronze  gong  near  the  entrance  have  been  mellowed 
by  a  generous  admixture  of  gold  with  the  copper. 
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On  leaving  the  mausoleum  the  traveler  is  given  a  ticket 
(free)  to  the  Octagonal  Hall  (Hakkaku-do)  which  enshrinea 
the  tomb  of  the  2d  shogun  and  stands  on  the  hillslope  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  S.  We  cross  the  yard  in  front  of  the 
temple  (note  the  big  stone  lavers  in  the  yard),  mount  a  succes- 
sion of  stone  steps,  and  follow  the  flagged  sunken  way  —  a  sort 
of  open  subway  —  between  stone  walls  overshadowed  by  lofty 
crj'ptomerias.  The  red  gate  at  the  left,  within  the  iron  fence, 
was  the  one-time  main  gate  to  the  tomb.  In  front  of  the  latter 
is  the  uninteresting  Oratory,  and  in  the  comer  of  the  yard,  at 
the  right,  is  a  monstrosity  in  the  shape  of  a  hinoki  tree  grafted 
into  a  camellia  —  one  of  those  unhappy  perversions  of  nature 
of  which  the  Japanese  seem  curiously  fond.  Near  it  is  an 
orange  tree  whose  fruit,  when  broken  from  the  stem,  is  said  to 
exhibit  a  figure  hke  the  Tokugawa  crest!  An  octagonal  stone 
fence  incloses  the  gloomy  structure  which  shelters  the 
ShOgun's  Tomb,  which  in  turn  is  shaped  like  a  hotd,  or 
Buddhist  pagoda,  and  is  mounted  on  a  tall  granite  base  in  the 
form  of  a  lotus.  Conventional  lions  and  peonies  (the  king  of 
beasts  and  of  flowers)  form  conspicuous  decorative  figures 
among  the  intricate  maze  of  enamel  and  crystal  inlay.  The 
scenes  on  the  upper  half  represent  the  'Eight  Views  '  of  Siao-' 
Siang  (China)  and  similar  one  of  Lake  Biwa.  Within  is  a 
carved  wood  image  of  the  shogun  (who  is  buried  20  ft.  beneath 
the  base)  and  a  bronze  tablet  with  his  posthumous  title  — 
Taitoku-in  ('Great  Virtuous  Retired  Chief).  Eight  upright 
pillars  sheathed  with  (sometime)  gilded  copper-bronze  plates 
support  the  roof ;  the  maze  of  decorated  panels  and  gold-lacquer 
of  tne  interior  is  now  badly  time  worn.  Visitors  are  generally 
barred  from  entering,  but  a  small  fee  will  secure  the  privilege 
of  a  closer  inspection.  At  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  two  curi- 
ously carved  stones,  one  (the  work  of  Yoshioka  Buzenosuki, 
in  1645)  representing  Shaka's  death  and  his  entry  into  nirvana; 
the  other,  portraying  25  bosatsu  advancing  to  welcome  him. 

The  Pagoda  (p.  clxxxiii),  which  stands  near  the  summit  of 
Maruyama  Hill,  is  weather-beaten,  dilapidated,  and  not  worth 
looking  at.  Near  it  are  some  popular  tea-houses  embowered  in 
lovely  cherry  trees,  and  a  handsome  green  bronze  shaft  erected 
in  1890  to  commemorate  the  life-work  of  Ind  TadayoHhi,  a 
celebrated  historian  and  cartographer  (1745-1821),  who  died 
after  completing  the  first  comprehensive  map  of  Japan.  The 
mound  on  which  the  monument  stands  is  Ijelieved  to  be  an 
artificial  tumulus  (tsuka)  of  the  gourd-shaped  kind  used  for 
imperial  interments  over  a  thousand  years  ago*  there  are  two 
smaller  tumuli  close  by.  Princes  of  a  family  which  reigned  in 
Japan  in  very  early  times  are  thought  to  be  buried  here.  The 
bronze  statue  (cast  in  the  Military  Arsenal  in  Koishikawa, 
and  unveiletl  April  19, 1913)  of  Count  Taisuke  Itagaki  (founder 
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of  the  Liberal  Party)  coat  ¥71,000  and  was  erected  in  honor  of 
the  statesman  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  constitu- 
tional government  in  Japan.  —  From  the  hilltop,  which  is  a 
favorite  resort,  a  fine  view  is  had  of  the  sea  and  the  S.  section 
of  the  city  along  the  shore. 

Descending  the  Mamyama  by  a  winding  path  on  the  E.  side, 
we  soon  come  to  the  Ankoku-den  Temple,  known  also  as 
ToshogU,  because  leyasu,  the  1st  Tokugawa  shogun,  is  wor- 
shiped here  under  that  (posthumous)  title.  On  the  17th-18th 
of  each  month  a  gay  and  picturesque  festival  is  held  here  in  his 
honor,  and  bizarre  theatricals  and  dancing  with  masks  are 
performed.  The  temple  dates  from  about  1020,  and  though 
ostensibly  Buddhistic,  Shinto  supremacy  is  indicated  by  the 
mirrors,  the  gohei,  and  the  two  wolf-like  Korean  lions  which 
guard  the  entrance.  In  the  front  yard,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  custodian's  office  (20-*fen  fee),  are  two  tall  icho  trees  said 
to  have  been  planted  bv  Jemitsu  (3d  shogun)  about  1(>50.  The 
cherry  trees  here  are  lovely  in  early  April.  Outwardly  the 
temple  is  ornate  and  similar  in  design  to  others  in  the  Shiba 
group,  with  malicious  red-throated  dragons,  snarling  lions  and 
other  fictitious  beasts  glaring  out  from  the  eaves.  We  enter 
the  shrine  by  a  long  passage  connected  with  the  office;  the 
most  revered  object  in  the  sanctufiry  is  a  carved  and  seated 
wood  image  of  leyasu  made  when  he  was  61  yra.  old;  an 
antependium  conce^s  it,  but  a  request  to  see  it  will  generally 
obtain  the  privilege.  The  shrine  is  about  4  ft.  high  with  elab(>- 
rate  cornices  and  brackets  and  with  walls  of  beautiful  gold 
lacquer  covered  with  designs  in  low  relief ;  8  small  landscape 
views  supplemented  by  dragons  and  cloud  effects  adorn  the 
door  panels,  and  bamboos  and  pines  ornament  the  sides.  At 
either  side  of  the  altar  are  standing  screens  on  the  top  rails  of 
which  perch  sculptured  wood  hawks  in  the  form  of  incense 
burners;  the  one  at  the  left  formerly  contained  a  silver  recep- 
tacle (wh^ich  has  been  stolen).  The  fragrant  resin  employed 
for  incense  is  from  the  precious  aloe  ( Kyara.  —  Aquilaria 
Agallocha)  which  grows  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Cochin- 
China  and  Assam.  The  great  shogun's  fondness  for  falconry 
is  shown  by  the  six  waJl-panels  of  gold-lacquer,  on  each  of  which 
is  a  painted  hawk  the  original  of  which  was  owned  by  him: 
the  work  is  attributed  to  lemiisu,  and  it  is  considered  so  pre- 
cious that  curtains  usually  hide  it  from  the  public  gaze. 
Hanging  against  one  wall  is  a  kakemono  portraying  leyasu 
(center),  Minamoto  Yoritomo  (right),  and  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi, 
all  great  rulers  of  Old  Japan.  The  panels  at  the  rear  of  the  shrine 
show  imaginary  birds  of  paradise  (gokuraku-jodo),  the  work  of 
some  unknown  artist  of  the  Kano  school.  Particularly  valu- 
able to  the  Japanese  is  the  painting  representing  Shaka^ 
Monju,  and  Fugen,  (perhaps)  by  Kano  Masanobu  (1453-90). 
It  is  noteworthy  because  the  slanting  £yes  look  in  all  direc- 
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lions,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  called  fiappo^iramiai 
(eyes  that  look  in  8  dflpections).  In  tiie  two  rea*-laociomd 
cases  at  the  sides  of  the  sbrine  are  100  little  stands  on  whidi 

aie  piled,  on  festival  days,  the  100  diffemt  mMboAk  foods 
that  the  gods  delight  in.  The  bows  and  arrows  (from  Ite 
dainty 0  of  Echizen  ftovince)  in  the  stands  before  the  shrine  are 

replicas?  of  the  weapons  used  by  the  ^reat  leyaf^vm  his  many 
battles ;  the  metal  va.ses  (about  250  yrs.  old)  with  their  decora- 
tions of  pure  silver,  are  gifts  from  the  daimyo  of  Otmri  Provinre. 

The  Benten  Shrine  5  min.  walk  from  the  Toshogu,  round 
the  base  of  Marnya??ia,  is  prettily  located  on  a  tiny  islet  in  a 
lotus-pond  (lovely  in  Aucrust)  spanned  by  a  bridge  called  F'uyd 
(liibiscus).  The  wistaria  arbor  facing  the  shrine  is  charm- 
ing in  May.  *  * 

A  short  distance  N.  of  Shiba  Park  (PI.  D,  6)  stands  a  oon!6al 
hill  called  (after  Mt.  Atago,  at  Kydto)  Ataqo^ama  sur- 
mounted by  a  shrine  (Atajihjinja)  dedicated  to  i7omu9if6^ 
no^Mikoto  (last  child  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami),  the  god  supposed 
to  protect  towira  against  fire.  From  the  adjacent  tower 
{Atago-td)  a  far-reaching  view  of  Tokyo,  the  sea,  the  matchless 
cone  of  FujUsan,  the  Hakone  Range  and  a  number  of  lesser 
mts.  may  be  had.  We  approach  the  hill  from  Atago-machif 
which  skirts  its  E.  base.  The  most  difficult  ascent  is  by  the 
men's  stairs  (otoko-zaka),  an  almost  perpendicular  flight  of 
86  stone  step«.  with  a  heavy  chain  in  the  middle,  from  top  to 
bottom,  to  aia  in  the  toilsome  ascent.  The  near-by  women's 
stairs  (amuiHuxka)^  with  106  steps  and  5  landings,  are  easier 
and  more  circuitous.  A  3d  ascent,  considerably  to  the  right 
of  bothy  called  MfHsakaj  or '  new  road/  is  easier  stUl.  Many 
Japanese  seek  the  spot  in  April  when  the  cherry  trees  are  in 
bloom,  and  also  on  New  Year's  Day,  to  get  the  first  view  of 
Fuji.  The  credulous  believe  thnt  on  a  certain  night  in  July, 
when  the  moon  wanes,  3  distinct  rays  of  light  can  be  seen 
emanating  from  it  at  the  moment  of  rising  from  the  sea. 
Great  good  luck  is  supposed  to  abide  with  the  wight  fortunate 
enough  to  see  them.  The  smaii  Tokyo  Hold  (native  manage- 
ment) stands  near  the  tower. 

The  Keio  University,  known  locally  as  the  KeioaUuku  (Keio 
Free  Behool),  on  Mita  Heights,  a  short  distance  8. W*  of  Shiba 
Park;  in  ShiWku  (PI.  C.  7),  was  founded  in  the  Keio  Era 
(1865^7)  by  a  famous  eaucator,  YukidU  FukuzatDa^  —  fre- 
quently refmed  to  as  the  'Sage  of  Mitla.'  The  original  piuv 
pose  of  the  school  (which  was  first  established  in  the  compound 
of  the  Okudaira  manpion,  in  was'  to  toach  the  butch 

language  to  young  men  of  the  OkujUura  Clan;  but  two  years 
later  English  was  snbRtituted  for  Dutch.  When  in  18t>8  the 
grounds  of  the  Okudd  ira  mansion  became  a  part  of  the  Foreign 
Concession,  the  ecLool  was  removed  to  Shin-senza,  and  later 
(1871)  to  its  present  tiitc.  The  institution  is  akin  to  Harvard 
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University  in  that  it  is  endowed  privately  and  owes  neither 
its  existence  nor  its  maintenance  to  Grov't.  The  Public  Speak- 
ing Hall,  which  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1875,  was 
the  first  in  Japan  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  splendid 
new  (red  brick  and  granite)  Library  bmlding  (open  to  the 
public)  in  the  Grothic  style  of  architecture,  completed  in  1912 
at  a  cost  of  360,000  yen,  contains  upward  of  50,000  rare 
books  in  English,  German,  French,  Chinese,  etc.  It  stands 
on  a  commanding  elevation  whence  one  may  enjoy  a  remark- 
able panorama  of  Tokyo  city,  the  bay,  Shiba  Park,  and  en- 
virons. Beside  the  usual  equipment  of  a  first-class  modem 
university  there  is  a  jQ-jutsu  School,  one  for  Physical  Cul- 
ture, etc.  There  are  about  5000  students  and  a  faculty  of 
about  200  —  chiefly  trained  abroad.  During  the  50  yrs.  or 
more  of  its  existence  the  institution  has  sent  forth  about  4000 
men,  a  number  of  whom  have  become  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  of  activity.  The  university  confers  4  degrees: 
Bachelor  of  Political  Science  (Seiji  Gakuski) ;  B.  of  Economic 
Science  (Rizai  Gakuski))  B.  of  Laws  (Horitsu  Gakushi); 
and  B.  of  Arts  (Bun  Gakushi).  The  annual  tuition  fees,  in- 
cluding room,  board,  and  other  expenses,  amount  to  approx- 
imately ¥227. 

The  Tombs  of  the  Forty-Seven  Ronin  (Ski-jH-shichishi)  are 
In  the  grounds  of  a  small  and  uninteresting  Buddhist  temple 
known  as  Takanawa  Sengaku-ji,  about  1  M.  S.  of  Shiba  Park 
(PI.  A-B,  7)  and  i  M.  N.  of  Shinagawa,  near  Kuruma-ch5,  in 
Shiba-ku.  Travelers  approaching  Tokyo  from  Yokohama  can 
alight  at  Shinagawa,  board  a  tram-car  proceeding  N.  along 
Kunmia-cho  and  its  prolongations  (to  Ginza),  and  descend 
(in  5  min.)  at  a  point  2  min.  walk  (left)  from  the  temple;  or  it 
can  be  reached  on  foot  in  15  min.  —  J  hr.  is  sufficient  to  inspect 
the  place,  which  is  of  no  great  interest  to  foreigners.  The 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Ronin,  who  (early  in  the  18th 
cent.)  conunitted  harakiri  (p.  clxx)  after  having  revenged  an 
insult  to  their  feudal  lord  (Asano  Takumi  no  Kami,  of  Ako, 
Harima  Province)j  is  celebrated  every  year  from  April  6  to 
May  5,  at  which  time  the  place  is  often  thronged.  Tne  shops 
flanking  the  approach  are  devoted  to  the  sale  of  lurid  chromos 
setting  forth  the  carefully  planned  assault,  and  of  novels  and 
what-not  relating  to  the  occurrence.  The  curious  old  cart 
{niguruma)  inside  the  gate  at  the  left,  has  ponderous  wheels 
studded  with  iron,  andf  iron  tu"es  an  inch  thick  —  a  relic  of 
early  times.  The  war-trophies  sitting  about  the  yard  are 
remmders  of  the  late  unpleasantness  with  the  Muscovites. 
The  gray  building  at  the  left,  embowered  in  pine  trees,  is  the 
Kanranjo,  l>ehind  which  stands  the  tombs  (path  at  the  left) 
and  in  which  are  enshrined  (small  fee)  numerous  bits  of  cloth- 
ing, sculptured  wood  figures,  etc.,  of  the  valiant  worthies.  The 
well  where  they  washed  the  head  of  Kira  Kotsuke  no  Suke, 
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before  placing  it  on  the  tomb  of  their  dead  master,  is  at  the 
ri^t  of  the  path.  A  small  offering  is  usually  handed  to  the 
caretaker  at  the  turnstile  on  entering  the  inclosure.  The  tombs 
are  beyond,  in  a  plot  (right)  girdled  by  astcme  fence  and  over- 
huQgwithtiEdliniies.  TMLtm^ebMromnf(H9hiKum»ia^ 
is  fak  the  corner  at  the  right,  within  a  latticed  shrine;  the  tomb 
of  his  master  is  hard  by,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  In  a 
aimilar  shrine,  in  the  opposite  comer,  is  the  grave  of  OishVa 
son,  Chikara.  The  tablets  on  all  refer  to  the  exploits  of  the 
men.  Incense  burns  incessantly,  and  many  sentimental  pei^ 
sons  leave  visiting-cards  on  the  graves  —  which  are  chosen 
spots  for  those  who  wish  to  commit  suicide.  The  story  of  the 
47  ronin  is  told  in  Mitford's  Taka  of  Old  Japan  (New  York, 
1893). 

The  *Hei-jinja,  a  Shinto  shrine  (Pl.E,  5)  often  referred  to  as 
Sanno,  in  Hoshigaoka  Park,  in  one  of  the  most  select  districts 
(Nagata-cho)  in  the  capital  (known  locally  as  Daimyd  Koji,  or 
'Noble's  Quarter ')» is  in  Kojimachi-ku  (from  which  circum- 
stanoe  tiie  park  is  dalied  KOjimachi  Park)  about  1  M.  back  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  While  the  annual  festival  (Sept.)  ranks 
with  the  most  importsnt  in  the  city  (the  shrine  receiving  the 
Imperial  patronage  and  being  dedicated  to  the  Imperial 
ancestors),  it  is  of  less  interest  to  strangers  than  the  splendid 
display  of  cherry  blooms,  which  attracts  thousands  in  April. 
The  narrow  sloping  lane  overhung  with  these  splendid  trees 
flanks  the  Chinene  Legation  on  the  N.  (rigjit),  and  is  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  from  a  point  near  the  foot.  On  a  faultless 
spring  day  when  the  buds  have  burst  into  flowers  and  a  gay 
and  colorful  procession  of  brightly  clad  maids  and  matrons 
trip  bUthely  beneath  the  lovely  canopy,  the  scene  is  unusually 
fffetty  and  appealing.  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  usually  pre* 
dudes  the  tipnr  manosuvres  of  the  lattle-pated  wights  who 
not  unfrequently  spoil  one's  enjoyment  of  the  cheny  display 
at  Mukojima,  and  to  many  the  ensemble  is  far  more  pleasing. 
From  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  road  loops  the  hill  as  if  a  lariat 
were  thrown  round  it;  a  tiny  lakelet  with  carp  and  fluffy-tailed 
goldfish  nestles  in  a  dimple  at  the  base,  while  to  the  right  is  a 
stone  slab  commemorating  the  brave  men  who  died  on  sea  and 
land  during  the  Japan-Russia  W  ar.  The  maple  trees  on  the 
face  of  the  hill  present  an  inspiring  sij^ht  in  the  fall. 

The  52  steps  leading  up  to  the  stone  sue  at  the  kft;  men 
usually  mount  those  of  the  etoko'^sakaf  while  the  women  seek 
the  easier  anna-zdka,  a  little  farther  beyond.  A  huge  torii 
marks  the  foot  of  the  incline,  and  here  and  there  are  graceful 

gines  and  some  splendid  oyptomerias;  the  two  seated  wood 
g^ures  in  the  clipped  loggias  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  great 
red  gateway  are  the  Imperial  guards  (zuijin),  which  are  to 
Shinto  shrines  what  the  Nio  are  to  Buddhist  temples.  The 
host  of  spit^bails,  gr  tiny  wads  of  paper  adhering  to  them  are 
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prayers  that  have  been  popped  in  by  some  credulous  (and 
perchance  rascally)  devotee  seekinj^  pardon  for  some  offense 
committed,  or  praying  for  the  furtherance  of  some  personal 
aim.  The  funny  httle  stone  monkeys  which  squat  demurely 
in  the  cages  at  the  rear,  enveloped  in  baby-clothes  and  painted 
in  comic  colors,  are  supposed  to  be  the  servants  of  Hei  ('a 
warrior '),  and  are  confrhrea  of  the  many  which  figure  on  the 
altar,  the  screens  and  other  fitments  of  the  shrine.  The  old 
wheeled  cannon  between  the  two  gates  is  a  Russian  war-prize. 
Black  is  the  dominant  note  of  the  interior,  the  wood-carvings 
of  which  are  very  old  —  and  worthless.  The  edifice  is  said  to 
date  from  1654,  and  it  was  long  the  chief  tutelary  shrine  in 
Yedo  of  the  Tokugawa  Regents.  The  Imperial  crest  is  much 
in  evidence.  In  the  yard  is  a  small  laurel  (signboard)  planted 
by  Admiral  Togo  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  his  fleet  over 
tne  Baltic  squadron  in  1905.  The  hilltop  has  the  reputation  of 
being  cool  in  summer,  and  many  are  attracted  hither;  from  the 
tea-houses  which  flank  the  inclosure  fine  views  are  obtainable. 
The  Ho8higaokaH:hary6  (restaurant)  —  at  one  corner  of  the 
compound  —  is  celebrated  locally  for  its  (native)  cuisine  and 
for  tea-  and  flower-ceremonies  conducted  with  stilted  etiquette. 
The  big  red-brick  stmcture  visible  at  the  S.W.  houses  the  3d 
Brigade  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  From  the  flight  of  picturesque 
steps  which  lead  down  at  the  rear  of  the  hfll  extensive  views 
may  be  had. 

Shimizudani  Park,  a  short  walk  N.  of  Hoshigaoka  Park,  is 
noted  for  its  tine  double  cherry  blossoms  and  its  splendid  dis- 

Elay  of  azaleas  in  season.  Near  the  small  pond  with  goldfish  isa 
Uj?e  monolith  to  the  memory  of  Ohubo  Toshimichi,  one  of  the 
builders  of  New  Japan  who  was  assassinated  near  the  spot 
in  1878.  Not  far  to  the  W.  of  this  (PI.  D,  4)  is  the  wide  and 
finely  wooded  park  inclosing  the  Akasaka  and  Aoyama  Pai.- 
ACE8  (sometime  residence  of  the  Crown  Prince),  with  sup^b 
landscape  gardens,  lakelets,  and  groves;  the  annual  Imr>erial 
Chrysanthemum  Garden  Party  is  held  here.  The  region  is 
high,  clean,  and  healthy.  A  short  walk  to  the  W.  of  the  park  is 
the  Military  College,  and  near  it  the  spacious  Barrack  and 


dent  military  reviews  are  sometimes  held  and  where  the  trav- 
eler may  see  battalions  of  infantry  or  cavalry  manoeuvering 
and  practicing  the  arlroit  moves  of  mihtary  stratagem.  S.  oi 
this  is  the  Aoyama  Cemetery  {hakaba),  where  many  Japanese 
notables  are  buried. 


The  Koishikflwa  Arsenal  Garden  (Hdhei-kosho  Koraku-en), 
in  Koishikawa-ku  (PI.  G,  3-4),  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ar- 
senal (special  permit  from  the  embassy,  legation,  or  War  De- 
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partment),  though  once  the  pride  of  Tokyo  (on  account  of  its 
superior  design  and  construction),  is  now  a  sooty,  blasted,  and 
melancholy  place  with  but  faint  traces  of  its  former  beauty. 
Tram-cars  pass  the  Arsenal  gate  (take  the  Sotobori  car)  through 
which  one  is  conducted  to  the  garden ;  the  bronze  monument 
in  the  yard  commemorates  Lieutenani-General  Oshiba.  The 
proximity  of  the  garden  to  the  busy  workshop  (which  is 
steadily  encroaching  on  its  one-time  beautiful  preserve)  ac^ 
counts  for  the  many  dead  trees  (killed  by  smoke  and  noxioiis 
gases)  and  the  withered  state  of  the  semi-tropical  vegetation. 
At  times  the  blatant  rat-tal-ioo  of  hurrying,  pounofing  air- 
riveters,  and  the  crashing  of  speeding  machinery,  coupled  with 
the  ear-splitting  blasts  from  steam-whistles,  almost  deafen  the 
visitor  —  who  is  supposed  to  fee  the  attendant  that  conducts 
him  about.  The  spot  upon  which  the  present  garden  stands  was 
once  the  residence  of  Tokugawa  Yorifusa  {daimyd  of  Mito, 
and  9th  son  of  the  ahogun,  leyasu),  who  transformed  the  entire 
region  roundabout  (between  1603  and  1661)  into  a  beautiful 
park,  with  the  garden  as  its  finest  achievement.  This  is  now  a 
sad  reminder  of  the  fact  that  militarism  and  utilitarianism  are 
exercising  a  distressing  eflfect  on  many  of  the  sometime  beauty 
spots  of  the  Empire,  and  that  they  are  one  by  one  moving 
toward  an  ignoble  and  unmerited  oblivion. 

Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  visit  the  garden,  as  the  redden- 
ing maples  are  more  beautiful  than  the  spring  blossoms  or  the 
summer  blooms.  The  different  views  are  supposed  to  be  minia- 
tures of  famous  vistas  throughout  Japan;  all  the  formalities  of 
cropped,  grassy  hills;  clipped  trees,  tiny  plunging  cascades, 
and  stiff  moon-bridges  are  still  observed,  but  the  visitor  needs  a 
strong  and  working  imagination  to  clothe  them  with  romance 
or  any  special  beauty.  The  attendant  who  conducts  the  visitor 
about  is  as  full  of  legends  as  a  pirate  is  full  of  oaths,  and  from 
him  one  may  learn  vastly  more  about  the  garden  than  the 
designer  ever  intended,  or  the  present  owners  perhaps  ever 
dreamed  of.  There  are  many  winding  walks,  stone  lanterns, 
flowering  trees  (the  finest  of  the  old  trees  are  dead),  dilapi- 
dated summer-houses  and  arched  bridges,  all  surrounding  a 
fine  lakelet:  above  them  broods  a  desperate  melancholy  which 
one  is  usually  glad  to  leave  behind. 

The  Gokaku-ji  (temple)  of  the  Shingi  branch  of  the  Shingon 
soct  (p.  cc)  of  Buddhists,  at  the  top  of  Otowacho,  in  Otsuka- 
Sakashitamachi,  Koishikawa  Ward  (PI.  G,  1),  W.  of  the 
Ivoishikawa  Arsenal  Garden,  though  now  weather-beaten  and 
d  ilapidated,  was  once  rich  and  powerful.  It  was  founded  (in  the 
17th  cent.)  at  the  instance  of  the  mother  of  the  5th  Tokngaxoa 
shogun,  Tsunayoshi,  and  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  an  idol  (of 
the  Nyoirin  Kwannon)  made  of  amber,  once  the  property  of 
the  3d  Tokugawa  ahogvn,  lemitsu.  The  shabby  interior  of  the 
h>ig  structure  is  not  as  interesting  as  the  fine  old  cherrj'  trees 
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which  adorn  the  yard  and  attract  many  visitors  in  spring.  At 
the  right  and  left  of  the  stone  steps  leading  up  to  the  terrace 
on  which  the  edifice  stands  are  some  fine  bunks  of  azaleas. 
Behind  the  temple  is  a  cemetery  used  by  the  Imperial  Family. 
Beyond,  a  few  min.  walk  toward  the  W.,  along  a  good  road 
flanked  by  a  nursery  of  icho  trees  is 

Lafcadio  Heam's  Grave,  in  the  Zoshigaya  Cemetery  (PI. 
G,  1).  The  stone  which  covers  the  ashes  of  the  great  stylist 
stands  in  a  small  inclosure  (down  the  8th  side  path  at  the  left 
of  the  straight  road  leading  in  from  the  entrance),  surrounded 
by  a  low,  neatly  trimmed  bamboo  hedge,  and  overshadowed 
by  some  beautiful  flowering  camellias,  azaleas,  red-berried 
nandina  domeaiica,  and  a  number  of  coniferous  trees.  A  line  of 
maki  trees  {Podocarpua  chinensis),  of  graceful  stature  and 
foliage,  marks  the  inner  side  of  the  inclosure,  which  is  entered 
through  a  small  latticed  gate.  Standing  within  are  a  number 
of  young  oaks  {kashi-no-ki)  and  flowering  trees.  Beneath  a 
group  of  these  is  a  small  bench-like  seat,  and  near  it  a  rough, 
semicircular  boulder,  from  which  rises  a  modest  gray  granite 
shaft  with  incised  Chinese  characters.  The  inscription  on  the 
face,  translated,  reads:  'Grave  of  Koizumi  Yakumo.'  That 
on  the  right:  'Shogaku  In-den  Joge  Hachi-un  Koji '  (which, 
liberally  translated,  means.  'Man  of  superior  enlightenment 
who  dwells  like  an  undefilea  flower  in  the  mansion  of  the  eight 
rising  clouds  ')  —  the  latter  perhaps  in  poetic  reference  to  the 
upstanding  petals  of  the  lotus,  which  always  form  the  seat  of 
Buddha.  The  inscription  at  the  left  advises  that  he  *  Died  the 
26th  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the  37th  Year  of  Meiji '  (Sept. 
26, 1904).  The  grave  is  looked  after  by  Heam'n  family,  which 
in  turn  has  long  been  the  object  of  the  fostering  care  of  a  gen- 
erous American  gentleman  (//cam's  lifelong  friend),  Pay-Di- 
rector Mitchell  McDonald,  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  wood  strips 
which  rise  behind  the  shaft  are  called  sotoba  (a  Sanskrit  word 
meaning  'noble  '),  and  the  inscriptions  thereon  are  quotations 
from  the  Buddhist  sacred  books,  placed  here  (on  anniversa- 
ries and  other  8p>ecial  occasions)  to  please  the  spirit  of  the 
departed.  Flowers  in  upright  bamboo  tubes  stand  near  the 
base  of  the  monument. 

Perhaps  no  foreiRner  ever  wrote  so  beautifully,  so  interestinKly,  80  search- 
ingly.  and  understandingiy  about  Japan  aa  Lafcadio  Heam.  The  popu- 
larity of  hifl  beat  hooka  —  which,  with  his  Life  and  Letters  (by  Elixabetk 
BisUind),  are  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  of  Boston.  U.S.A.  —  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  they  become  better  known.  The  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy and  lucidity  of  hia  atyle,  coupled  with  the  vast  amount  of  information 
which  he  gives  about  the  innermoat  life  and  thoughts  of  the  Japanese,  place 
his  books  in  a  class  apart.  He  was  born  June  27,  18M,  on  the  island  of  Santa 
Maura  (of  the  Ionian  Islands)  and  was  entiled  Lafcadio  after  the  Greek  nanie 
Levkaa,  or  Lefcxida,  a  corruption  of  the  old  Leruadia.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Japan  in  IS90  he  began  work  as  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  Middle  School 
of  Mataue,  Ixumo  Province.  In  Jan.,  1891,  he  was  married  there  to  Setau 
Koizumi,  a  lady  of  high  samurai  rank,  by  whom  he  had  several  children. 
From  her  he  took  the  name  (by  which  be  was  afterward  known  to  the  Japazi- 
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ew)  of  Koiiumi,  which  ngnifies  'Little  Spring.'  For  personal  title  he  chooe 
the  classical  term  (for  Izumo  Province),  Yakumo,  or  'Eight  Clouda,' — From 
\fatmie  be  went  to  Kunianioto  (in  search  of  a  warmer  clime),  and  3  yrs.  later 
(isiss)  to  Kobe,  where  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  erudite  Japan  Chronicle.  111- 
bealtb  and  failing  eyesight  sent  him,  in  1890,  to  Tokyo,  where,  through  the 
direct  instrumentality  of  bis  friend. Pro/.  Banxl  Hall  Chamberlain,  he  became 
a  Professor  of  English  in  the  Imperial  University.  Later  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  Enghsh  in  the  Waaeda  University.  After  his  death  (caused  by  a 
general  breakdown)  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  according  to 
Buddhist  rites  at  the  Jit5-in  Temple,  in  Ichigaya.  His  remains  were  cre- 
mated. The  modest  house  (No.  266  Nishi  Okubo)  in  which  he  lived  and  died, 
and  in  which  hia  family  still  lives,  is  about  }  M.  E.  of  the  Shinjuku  Sta- 
tion (PI.  D,  2),  in  a  fenced  inclosure  with  trees,  about  i  M.  at  the  right  of  the 
street  called  Naitoshinjuku-machi  (descend  a  few  min.  before  the  trani-cjir 
reaches  the  station),  fleam's  study  is  preserved  in  the  state  in  which  it  waa 
on  the  day  be  died.  The  stranger,  desirous  of  completing  the  pilgrimage  by 
visiting  the  grave,  may  proceed  from  Shinjuku  Station  (Belt-Line  Rly.)  to 
Ikebukuro  Station  (10  min.,  5  «en),  thence  \  M.  (jinriki,  10  sen)  to  the  ceme- 
tery (at  the  E.).  If  the  grave  is  visited  first  the  trip  can  be  made  in  inverse 
order. 

The  *Imperial  University  (Teikoku  Daigaku)  of  T5ky5 
occupies  a  group  of  semi-classical  buildings  a  short  way  S.W. 
of  Uyeno  Park,  in  Hongo-ku  (PI.  H,  4)  in  the  extensive  grounds 
of  the  one-time  metropolitan  residence  (of  which  the  old  gate 
is  the  only  remaining  relic)  of  the  daimyd  of  Kaga  Province. 
Tram-cars  run  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  main  gate, 
which  is  always  open  to  those  interested.  Almost  every  one 
about  the  place  speaks  English,  and  not  a  few  speak  German, 
since  Teutonic  minds  have  left  a  strong  impress  upon  the 
institution.  This  dates  from  March  1,  1886,  when  an  Imperial 
Ordinance  fused  the  Tokyo  Daigaku  ('university')  and  the 
Kobu  Daigaku  (both  independent  organizations).  The  present 
name  was  given  it  in  1897  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sister 
institution  at  Kyoto.  The  Agricultural  College  (with  a  library 
of  60,000  miscellaneous  books,  in  the  Komaga  suburb,  6  M. 
distant)  represents  the  fusion  of  the  Komaga  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Tokyo  Dendrological  College.  The  present 
College  of  Science  dates  from  1888.  The  new  Library  buildings 
were  erected  in  1892.  The  former  fine  Institute  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering was  burned  in  1904,  but  waa  rebuilt  (in  1907),  along 
with  the  Institutes  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Technology  of 
ArmB.  The  university  is  the  center  from  which  Western 
learning  is  disseminated  throughout  Japan,  Korea,  and  China. 
As  a  sort  of  Japanese  Oxford,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
the  universities  of  the  Empire.  The  gov't  appropriation  is 
¥1,300,000  a  year,  and  there  are  private  endowments.  There 
are  182  established  chairs,  and  a  faculty  of  365  (directors, 
professors,  and  lecturers).  The  admission  fee  for  students  is 
¥5,  and  tne  tuition  fee  for  the  3  annual  terms,  ¥35  inclusive. 

The  well-equipped  museum  for  Civil  Engineering  con- 
tains 136  models  of  railroads,  bridges,  canals,  port-works, 
waterworks,  etc.;  that  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  1800 
models;  Naval  Architecture,  1230  models;  Technology 
OF   Arms,  150  models;   Electrical  Engineering,  1800 
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models;  Architecture,  8600  models,  plates,  and  dra^vinga; 
Applied  Chemistky,  8600;  and  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
12,500  specimens,  etc.   The  Section  op  History  embraces 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Occidental  History.  That  of  Ijtera- 
TURE,  JapaneaOi  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  English,  German,  FVenok 
and  Philology.  In  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  Natural 
Science  Department,  there  is  a  rich  and  varied  collection 
(about  6000  species)  ol  invertebrates,  including  about  2500 
pppoimeng  of  Japanese  birds  distributed  among  400  species 
(the  best  collection  extant  of  the  avifauna  of  the  islands). 
Nearly  all  the  pommon  species  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
fishes  are  represented,  including  many  from  Formosa  and 
Korea.   The  collecton  of  Crustacea  eiabraces  some  highly 
interesting  specimens  of  the  bizarre  products  of  the  Japanese 
coast,  whfle  the  molluscs  are  also  well  represented.  The  valu- 
able collection  of  shells  was  a  ^ft  from  tne  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History.  That  of  insects  contains  many  bizarre  speci- 
mens from  the  Looehoo  Islands,  and  from  certain  vc^camc 
remons  of  Japan.  A  noteworthv  feature  of  the  Museum  is  a 
collection  of  beautiful  and  remarkable  glas»4ponges  discovered 
recently  in  the  Sagami  Sea.    (See  p.  35.) 

The  OeoTvOgical  Museum  of  the  CoHop^o  of  Rcience  (with 
about  10,900  specimens)  is  on  the  ground  floor  of  Iho  Natural 
Scieiue  DepartnioTit  building,  and  compriHes  live  sections: 
—  Stratighaphical,    P  a  l.eo  nto  LoaiCA  L,   Mine  raloot  c  a 
Petrographical,  and  a  Section  devoted  to  indigenous  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils.  Among  these  are  to  be 
found  splendid  specimens  of  Stibnite  crystaJb  from  Shikoku; 
Anorfchite  crystals  ejected  from  a  volcano  in  Mij^dsojima; 
Cordierite  in  contact  rocks  from  various  localities;  Danburite 
crystals  from  Obira;  fine  Topazes  from  Mi  no;  large  pseudo* 
morphic  crystals  of  Ferberite  froni  £ai;  Columbite  crfstala 
from  Hitachi,  and  other  interesting  and  beautiful  things. 
Notoworthy  in  the  palapontological  section  are  the  Ammon- 
ites fron^  Rikuzpn.  and  the  Hokkaido;  thn  Mesozoic  planta 
from  Nagato,  Tosa,  and  Kaga;  Tertiary  shells  from  Oji  and 
the  Hokkaido ;  impressions  of  plants  of  the  same  age  from  Mogi, 
Shiobara,  and  elsewhere;  and  the  mammalian  remains  of  the 
Stcgodons,  and  a  bison  from  Shodoshima.  Many  rare  plants 
are  included  in  the  specimens  k^t  in  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Botanical  Institute.  In  the  Anthropological  Museum  an 
interesting  ethnographical  collections  from  the  little  known 
and  rarely  visited-  island  of  Saghalien,  and  from  the  Hok- 
kaido: others  from  the  almost  equally  unfamiliar  Looehoo 
Islands,  and  from  Korea,  China,  Formosa,  Micronesia,  Mf^la- 
nesia,  Polynesia,  and  Amcrioa.    The  archaeological  collections 
from  Europe  and  America  ditfer  but  little  from  those  t<>  be 
seen  in  American  and  Continental  museums,  but  the  reiiea  of 
prehistoric  and  pro  to-historic  Japan  are  unique. 
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The  AerTBOKOiaCAL  Observatory  (in  Asabu-ku,  in  a  2-acre 

park  formerly  occupied  by  the  Naval  Observatory)  attached 
to  the  College  of  Science  is  the  best  equipped  in  the  Far  East. 
From  it  the  mean  standard  time  is  distributed  daily  to  all  the 
telegraph  stations  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  soon  si£^ial-sta- 
tions  at  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Moji. 

The  Botanical  Garden  of  the  University,  in  Hakusan- 
Gotemnachi,  Koishikawa-ku  (PI.  H,  2),  about  1  M.  to  the 
N.W.,  has  an  area  of  40  acres  and  is  under  control  of  the  Col- 
lege <H  Seienoe.  There  axe  3000  or  move  naUve  and  foreign 
lAntB  airanged  aooording  to  Enffier  end  PranWs  mUm  of 
dasdfication.  Besides  the  various  plant-houses  in  Japanese 
style,  such  as  the  Okamuro,  Oaakamuro,  and  Anamuro,  there 
is  a  greenhouse,  built  in  European  style,  with  many  interesting 
tropical  plants.  A  beautiful  pleasure-ground  is  a  feature  of  the 
inclosure,  which  is  open  to  the  public  (admission,  5  sen) .  Certain 
travelers  may  be  interested  in  the  seed-catalogue,  published 
yearly  and  sent  to  foreign  botanic  gardens  and  universities, 
and  to  botanists  in  different  parts  of  the  world  —  with  a  view 
to  the  selection  and  exchange  of  seeds.  The  Alpine  Botanic 
Garden  at  Nikkd  is  a  branch  devoted  to  the  ouitivaticm  and 
study  of  the  rich  flora  for  which  the  Nikk6  Mts.  are  ode- 
btated. 

Besides  an  EzrannfinNTAL  Fabm,  the  College  of  Aoricul- 
TUBS  possesses  5  forests  (intended  for  practical  instruction  in 
sylviculture),  two  in  Tokyo-fu,  one  in  Chiba  Prefecture,  one 
in  the  Hokkaidd  (of  57,000  acres),  and  one  (of  144,000 acres)  in 
Formosa. 

The  ^University  Library,  with  nearly  \  million  volumes, 
is  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth  for  the  scholar  and  investigator. 
Upward  of  250,000  of  the  books  are  in  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese languages;  190,000  are  of  European  or  American  proven- 
ience, and  the  remainder  from  various  sources.  The  most 
important  of  the  special  collections  are  the  Max  MuUer  library 
of  about  10,000  vols. ;  Prof.  Engd'a  collection  for  the  study  of 
statistics,  5200  vols.;  Prof.  Demberg's  Law  Library^  6400  vols.; 
Gteograpny  of  Japanese  counties  and  towns,  6400  vols.;  Docu- 
ments relating  to  Buddhist  and  Shinto  Temples  under  the 
Tokugatoa  Gov't,  1100  vols.;  Documents  of  the  Supreme  Court 
under  the  same,  9100  vols.;  Documents  relating  to  Korea  dur- 
ing the  same  era,  1100  vols.  The  most  precious  among  the  rare 
and  valuable  books  are:  The  Great  Chinese  Encyclopirdia 
(Kintei'Toshio-shusei),  about  10,000  vols.;  the  Tibetan  Tripi- 
taka,  350  vols. ;  the  Mongolian  Tripitaka,  106  vols. ;  the  Rokuon 
and  Onryu  Diaries,  about  220  vols.  The  numerous  books  re- 
lating to  early  Jesuit  Missions  in  Japan,  besides  being  ]jrioeles& 
are  l^hly  interesting  reocmls  of  a  sorry  page  in  the  history  oi 
both  the  country  and  the  misguided  bigots  who  invaded  it. 
Athletes  are  usually  intmsted  in  the  schools  for  Judd  (see 
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p.  chdv),  Baseball  and  Football,  Aithsry,  and  Fendng.  Hie 
University  Boathouse  is  on  tiie  Simuda  River  (Pi.  1, 6).  There 
is  a  well-cquipped  Swimming-Station  at  the  Mihama  Penin- 
sula, in  Izu  Provinoe. 

The  Marine  Biological  Station  at  Mlsaki,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Sagami,  dates  from  1887^  and  for  tm  years  served  as  the 
-center  of  researches  in  marine  zodlogy  in  Japan.  Besides  a 
small  library  there  is  an  interesting  aquarium.  Situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  that  juts  out  between  the  Bay  of 
Sagami  and  the  Gulf  of  Tokyo,  the  station  ha.s  access  to  locali- 
ties long  famous  as  the  home  of  some  remarkable  animal  forms. 
Along  the  coast,  all  sorts  of  bottoms  are  found,  yielding  a  rich 
variety  of  marine  life.  The  100  fathom  line  is  within  2  or  3  Mi 
'  of  the  shore,  and  depths  of  500  fathoms  are  not  difficult  of  ai^ 
oess.  The  existenoe  of  a  remarkable  deep-sea  fauna  in  ihSbe 
profoiinder  parts  has  been  ascertained  within  the  last  few 
vears,  and  zoological  treasures  are  now  being  conirtantly 
Drought  up.  The  warm  Kuro-shixvo  (p.  cxiv)  sweeps  by,  not 
many  miles  out,  and  a  branch  of  it  often  comes  very  near  the 
station,  bringing  oxceodingly  rich  and  interesting  plankton. 
The  mention  of  such  names  as  Euplectella,  Hyalonema,  Pleu- 
.rotomaria,  Metacrinus,  Macrocheirous,  and  the  Chainlyciose- 
lachus  Mitsukurina,  Rhinochemaera,  etc.,  will  recall  to  the 
naturalist  some  of  the  characteristic  forms  of  this  region.  The 
statkm  is  primarily  intended  for  tiie  use  of  students  and  in* 
structors  of  the  University^  but  its  facilities  are  extended  to 
other  persons  who  are  qualified  to  avail  themsdves  of  the 
opportunities  of  research  here  afforded.  Every  summer  a  course 
of  elementary  2so6logy  with  lab(3ratory  work  is  given  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  of  intermediate  schools. 

A  unique  and  sustainedly  interesting  adjunct  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  one  which  most  travelers  (who  are  welcomed  —  no 
fees)  will  wish  to  inspect  (English  spoken),  is  the  ^Seismolog- 
ical  Observatory  (Jishin-gaku  KyoshiC^u)  and  its  contents,  — 
at  present  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  Omorij  one  of  the 
greatest  Hving  authodlies  on  earthquake  phenomena. 

The  study  of  thif  strange  wienoe  wma  begun  In  Jtaptm  in  s  ssrstematio  man- 
ner soon  after  the  Restoration;  the  eminent  Pro/.  3f»7/ r  ((Vied.  1913)  gave  the 
impetus  to  it,  and  although  earthquake  observation  began  to  be  condurtfxi 
in  a  scientific  way  in  T6ky6  in  the  8th  year  of  Meiji  (1875),  the  existiog  6eis- 
mological  Society  was  not  founded  until  1880.  The  many  volumes  oiTw&m^ 
actions  and  the  various  copies  of  the  Sexumoloqical  Journal  of  Japan,  since 
issued  by  this  body,  contain  some  highly  valuable  contributions  to  the 
advanoement  of  Mumology.  In  addition  to  the  central  station  at  TSky^W 
there  are  many  auxiliary  stations  scattered  throughout  the  Empire,  sopie  of 
them  well-e9uipped  with  valuable  recording  instruments.  In  connection 
with  them  is  the  Earthquake  Investigating  Committee  {Shituai  Yobd 
Chosakwai),  established  hy  an  Imperial  Ordinance  in  June,  1892;  and  the 
Vulcanological  Survey,  whose  object  is  to  study  the  new  and  old  volcanoes  ol 
Japan  as  regards  their  internal  strnoture.  their  rocks,  foundatiofia,  mndns  of 
distribution,  etc.  Geotcctonic  maps  are  issued,  and  underground  conditions 
are  being  constantly  observed.  The  earthquake-proof  brick  buikiinc  in  the 
VidrtKmgr  sfomda  nata  on  a  anlid  noneiata  fovndatioa  mid  •own  ana 
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of  nmrly  83  sq.  metefs.  The  walls,  of  panboUoieetioii  with  the  yertes  down- 
wards, arc  5.5  m.  high,  2.4  m.  thick  at  the  ground  levol,  and  0.7  m.  at  the 
top.  A  tiled  roof  with  skylights  rests  loosely  on  the  walls,  in  which  there  is  • 
but^  one  entrance.  Many  interesting  experiments  are  carried  out  by  the 
Society.  The  movements  of  walls,  effects  on  houses  of  different  constructifMi, 
fracturing  experiments,  vibrations  of  bridge-piers,  deflection  and  vibration 
of  railway  bridges  during  earthauakes,  and  many  kindred  phenomena  are 
studied,  and  the  important  results  are  not  only  printed  in  Japanese  and 
foreign  languages,  but  the  professors  also  lecture  to  stufleiits  of  ^jcoIokv  and 
physics  in  the  College  of  Science,  and  to  those  of  architecture  and  civil 
en^neering  in  the  College  of  En^^neerini^. 

The  aniazinply  delicate  and  unique  repistering  instruments  (most  of  which 
were  invented  and  made  in  Japan)  housed  in  the  Observatory  are  novel  and 
of  unfailing  interest.  Certain  of  the  seismometers  (Ji^nki)  are  so  anthink- 
ably  fine  and  so  admirably  adju8te<l  that  they  register  every  earth  pulsation 
from  the  most  violent  and  destructive  earthquakes  Oi«/t»n)  to  the  tiniest 
tremor.  To  prevent  their  reeording  every  iMMsing  vibration,  some  are  placed 
on  massive  concrete  foundations  which  are  isolated  from  the  radiating  wood 
llo..>rs  and  the  walls  by  air  spaces.  So  adjusted,  they  resemble  dainty  jewels 
weighing  balanoes  poised  on  bulky  stone  mottinnents.  The  mere  pleasure  of 
tl)e  thumb  against  this  concrete  pedestal,  or  the  iron  frame  of  the  machine, 
throws  the  nervous  little  needles  into  a  state  of  ludicrous  agitation.  The  seis- 
mograms  which  they  register  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  recorded  by  deli- 
cate points  moving  across  a  band  of  smoked  glazed  paper  wound  round  a 
drum.  Thiscvlinderis  turned  by  clock-work  at  any  required  rate  according 
to  the  particular  kind  of  earth  motion  it  is  desired  to  observe.  The  rotation 
of  the  drum  is  marked  by  a  time  ticker,  which  is  in  circuit  with  a  chrono- 
meter. There  are  many  of  these  ingenious  machines,  all  of  which  record  me- 
chanically, day  and  night.  On  the  surrounding  walls  are  scores  of  enlarged 
photographs  portraying  scenes  in  districts  visited  by  earthquakea.  Those 
of  Messina-Reggio  show  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  houses,  which 
collapsed  in  a  rain  of  rubble  at  the  first  tremble,  and  are  meant  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Japanese  wood  houses,  whiefa  always  sway  and  twist  before 
falling,  thus  giving  the  inmates  a  chance  to  escape.  In  the  terms  used  in  the 
Observatory,  a  '  slight '  earthquake  shock  is  one  which  is  almost  too  feeble 
to  be  Mt;  a  weak '  ahock  is  one  whose  motion  is  well  pronounced  but  not  so 
severe  as  to  cause  general  alarm ;  and  a  '  strong  '  shock  is  one  which  is  suffi- 
ciently sharp  to  produce  small  cracks  in  walls,  to  throw  down  articles  from 
ahelvM,  and  the  nke;  these  teims.aro  generally  employed  in  reports  of  earth- 
quakes. 

Earthquakes  have  long  been  the  natural  phenomena  most  destructive  to 
life  and  property  in  Japan.  In  the  authentic  history  of  the  islands  they  are 
first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  the  (19th)  Emperor  Ingyd,  in  a.d.  416. 
Since  that  remote  time,  of  the  myriad  quakes,  2()00  have  been  unusually 
strong,  223  destructivCj  and  10  accompanied  by  an  aijpalling  loss  of  life. 
Of  these  47  had  their  ongin  in  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  17  in  the  Japan 
Sea,  2  in  the  Inland  Sea;  114  were  insular,  and  43  obscure.  Seven  of  those 
from  the  Pacific  originated  oflf  the  S.E.  coast  and  were  accompanied  by  tidal 
waves  {tsunami)  which  caused  greater  damage  than  the  quakes  themselvea. 
The  worst  of  the  10  great  quakes  occurred  Oct.  2.S,  1707,  and  the  area  dam- 
aged included  the  £.  part  of  KyQshu,  the  Island  of  Shikoku  and  the  S.  part 
^  the  Main  Island,  between  the  provinces  of  Harima  on  the  W.,  and  Kai 
and  Suruga  on  the  E.  Earthquakes  were  carefully  registered  in  Kyoto 
(which  was  the  capital  of  the  Empire  for  1070  vrs.  between  797  and  1867) 
for  over  a  thousand  yrs.,  and  during  that  time  It  was  shaken  yiolently  828 
times. 

They  occur  with  greater  freouency  along  the  £.  coast  of  the  islands  than 
on  th^W.  coast,  and  their  distribution  seems  to  have  a  dose  eonneetion  with 
the  cUWilinear  form  of  the  coimtry.  Arrording  to  Dr.  Omnri,  '  the  group  of 
the  Japanese  islands  forms  an  arc,  with  its  concavity  toward  the  Japan  8ea, 
and  the  general  geographical  distribution  of  deatnietive  earthquakes  in 
Japan  may  be  summarused  as  follows:  the  provinces  on  the  concave  or 
Japan-Sea  side  of  the  arc  were  disturbed  almost  exclusivelv  by  local  shocks; 
-vrhile  those  on  the  convex  or  Pacific  side  were  often  disturbed  by  gre^t  non- 
looAl  ODM,  whoae  origlBi  wm  littiatad  in  tha  oeean.  The  thna  grant  pvo- 
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vinces  of  Rikusen,  RikuchQ,  and  Nemuro  were  often  disturbed  by  fittt 
earthquakes  of  8ubA}ceanic  origin.'  A  formidable  auake  is  almost  invariably 
followed  by  weaker  ones,  and  when  it  is  violent  and  destructive,  the  number 
df  minor  shocks  foOowiiig  it  may  amount  to  thouMnda,  md  eontinue  for  I 
several  yrs.  Between  1885  and  1903  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  1447 
shocks  (there  were  2729  in  1894),  or  a  daily  average  of  nearly  4;  (in  all 
27,485).  Upward  of  1400  are  now  recorded  yearly,  with  an  aTersge  of  two 
irritating  shakes.  Since  1872  there  have  been  15  very  serious  earthquakes, 
with  considerable  damage  to  life  and  property,  fifty  or  more  (about  one  a 
week)  are  felt  in  TQkyO  each  year.  That  of  June  20, 1894 ,  was  the  moet  ino- 
lent  that  has  shaken  the  capital  since  the  great  catastrophe  of  1855.  ((^ompb 
p.  127.)  Many  buildings  were  damaged,  and  there  was  some  loss  of  life. 

Pronounced  magnetic  disturbances  usually  precede  or  accompany  earth- 
quakes in  Japan,  and  the  most  violent  ones  are  those  which  follow  a  year  or 
so  of  comparative  tran(iuillity  In  many  cases  a  rurnbling  sound  like  thatof 
distant  thunder,  or  a  rushing  sound  Uke  a  blast  of  wind  is  heard  just  before,  ' 
or  simultaneously  with,  the  arrival  of  the  earth  ripples  or  tremblings,  when 
the  origin  of  the  disturbance  is  near  the  observer.  These  souijd-phenomcna 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  rocky  districts,  than  on  the  plains.  The 
mean  interval  between  two  disquieting  earthquakes,  for  the  whole  of  Japan* 
is  about  2}  yrs.  Although  shocks  come  singly  they  have  a  tendency  to  occur 
in  groups.  More  take  place  in  summer  than  m  winter.  The  annual  variation 
of  the  frequency  of  destruetiTe  qualna  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  ordinary 
small  shocks.  Thus,  the  constant  occurrence  of  minor  tremblings  is  regardea 
as  maintaining  the  region  concerned  in  a  comparatively  safe  condition,  by 
preventing  the  abnormal  aewimnlation  of  streas  in  the  earth*!  crust.  An  un- 
usually low  seismic  frequency  is  re^uded  as  dangerous,  and  the  precuwoc 
of  destructive  disturbances. 

One  of  the  most  appa^fing  earthquakes  of  recent  times  oeoutred  at  0.37 
A.M.  on  Oct.  28,  1891,  at  Gifu,  in  the  province  of  Mino;  it  was  felt  throughout 
the  whole  of  Central  and  Southern  Japan.  Over  7000  people  were  killed, 
17,000  were  injured,  and  nearly  20,000  buildings  were  destroyed,  besides 
bridges,  arches,  and  miles  of  railway,  embankments,  etc.  There  were  163 
after-shocks  which  extended  over  a  period  of  two  yrs.  (C>omp.  Gifu.)  Since 
this  great  shake,  which  is  referred  to  as  the  Mino-Owari  Earthquake,  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  increa<»e  in  the  visitations.  Following  it  was  the  rela- 
tively destructive  .shock  of  Note,  on  Dec.  9,  1892;  Kagoshima,  Sept.  7,  1893; 
Eastern  Yezo,  March  22,  1894;  Tokyo  and  vicinity,  June  20,  1894;  Shonai, 
Oct.  22,  1894;  Ugo  and  RikuchQ,  Aug.  31.  1896;  Nagano,  Jan.  17.  1897; 
Sendai  and  Rikuzen,  Feb.  20,  1897;  and  in  addition  several  volcanic  erup> 
tions.  landslips,  subterranean  noises,  etc.  On  June  15, 1896,  a  terrific  disturb- 
ance  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  communieatod  itself  to  the  superin- 
cumbent water,  and  this,  in  the  form  of  a  tidal  wave,  rushed  in  on  the  N.E» 
coast  of  the  Main  Island  and  devastated  it  for  a  length  of  250  M.,  kill- 
ing perhaps  30,000  people,  and  ruining  their  homes.  Many  of  the  recent 
earthquakes  in  Japan,  extending  over  a  large  area,  are  thought  to  be  due  to 
tectonic,  or  mountain-forming  agencies.  The  quakes  accompanying  voicanio 
eruptions  are  usually  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  wtSr  effect 
is  more  noticeable  in  the  intorior  villages  than  the  seacoast  cities.  Only  in 
very  exceptional  cases  do  the  earth- tremors  interfere  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  H  ere  and  there  a  chimney  or  an  insecure  wall  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  disastrous  quakes,  like  that  of  Gifu,  that  one  hears 
of  much  loss  of  life.  Earthquakes  in  Tdlnrd  are  apt  to  be  considerably  less 
destructive  to  life  and  property  than  the  fires  which  sometimes  follow  them. 
While  the  Japanese  are  willing  to  forage  the  Jarring  sensation  of  a  stiff  jUhiti^ 
the  average  traveler  finds  the  experience  somewhat  novel.  The  newer  style 
of  solid  architecture  coming  rapidly  into  vogue  tends  materially  to  diminish 
the  destruotiveness  of  the  quakes,  —  from  which  traveters  have  little  to  fear. 
Valuable  vases  and  similar  objects  in  museums  and  curio-establishments 
are  usually  loaded  with  shot  or  some  heavy  substance  to  prevent  their  turn* 
bhng  from  their  plaoea  during  a  lively  shake. 

No  destructive  earthquake  has  occurred  in  the  7  provinces  of  lid.  Old, 
Tajima,  i>hiribeahi,  Kitami,  Hitaka,  and  Tokachi;  only  one  each  in  Chi- 
kugo,  Buaen,  8aw6,  H6ki,  Mimaaaka,  Ishikari,  and  Teshio;  1 1  onlv  in  «Mh 
ol  the  U  pmineaaof  Yamaahiio,y«mato^  KawMbiW  fiattaii,  Kli, 
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r  ano,  Mikawa,  Totdmi,  Suruga,  Sagami,  Musasbi,  Sbimotsuke,  nnd  Iwashiro; 
between  6  and  10  in  eaph  of  the  13  provinces  of  lyo,  Izuim,  Iga«Omi,  £chiaen« 
Mino.  Owari,  Kai.  Izu,  Shimdsa.  Hitachi,  Echigo  and  Rlkkiiens  ana  between 
2  and  5  in  each  of  the  remaining  42  provinces. 

A  short  walk  W.  of  the  University  brines  one  to  Prof.  Kam^s 
Jujtdsu  School  (p.  clxiv  and  PI.  H,  3-4).  The  district  to  the  W. 
contains  a  number  of  schools  and  colleges.  The  Waseda  Uni- 
versity (in  Oshigome-ku,  PI.  F,  2)  was  founded  in  1902  (by 
Count  Okuma)  on  the  site  of  th(*  Tokj^o  Academy  established 
hy  him  in  1882.  It  is  an  important  and  fully  equipped  private 
institution,  with  a  fine  library  (152,000  vols.),  178  instructors, 
540C>  students,  and  an  internationally  celebrated  baseball  team. 

D.\NQOZAKA  (PI.  1, 3),  a  sometime  popular  resort  (liuw  falling 
into  a  decline)  a  short  way  N.  of  the  Imperial  University,  is 
known  for  its  annual  ChiyBanthemum  Show  (held  in  autumn), 
where  growing  and  cut  flowen  are  fashioned  into  Mmttrai^ 
danoersy  mythological  character^  animals,  junks,  etc.,  or  made 
to  represent  historical  scenes.  A  small  entrance  fee  is  exacted 
at  some  of  the  places.  Curio-shops  and  story-tellers  enliven 
the  pretty  neighaorhood  —  to  rpafh  whifh,  take  the  tram-car 
I  to  the  corner  of  Makicho  and  Ufikusati,  and  walk  10  min.  to 
'  the  right.  Or  descend  from  the  Belt- Line  Illy,  at  Nippori 
Station,  climb  the  hill,  and  continue  along  the  pretty  lane  (20 
min.)  called  Yanaka  Samahimachi. 

*Uyeno  (or  Ueno)  Park  (PI.  I,  4),  the  largest  and  hand- 
Bomest  of  the  Metrofiolitan  Parks,  at  the  N.  edge  of  the  capi- 
tal, in  Shitaya  W  ard,  celebrated  for  the  Imperial  Museum 
(comp.  the  accompanying  Park  Plan),  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
the  beautiful  Mausolea  of  the  Migym^  the  Tune  Bell,  Bronse 
Daibutsu,  and  many  minor  attractions^  is  one  of  the  brightest, 
cleanest,  and  highest  points  in  the  city,  and  from  its  eminences 
oomprehensive  views  of  the  environing  region  are  obtainable. 
A  wealth  of  fine  old  trees  flank  the  shaded  avenues,  many  of 
which  lead  to  dfiinty  f^hrines  and  sequestered  retreats.  Vast 
thrones  con^:regate  here  in  April  to  view  the  splendid  cherry 
bloBBoms  which  overshadow  the  pul>iic  drive;  in  Aug.  to  enjoy 
the  wealth  of  lotus  blooms  on  Shinohazu  Pond;  and  at  all 
times  of  the  year  to  partake  of  the  joyousncss  which  pervades 
the  place.  The  site  belonged  originally  to  the  daimyo  family  of 
TMS  (of  Iga  Rx>vince},  and  the  name  Uyeno  is*derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  its  general  situation  is  sdd  to  resemble 
the  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  above  province.  In  the  early 
days  the  place  was  considered  unlucky  and  the  common 
people  called  it  iCv«um,  or  Devil's  Gate.  As  a  sort  of  antidote, 
the  shdfjtm,  Temit^v,  caused  to  be  erected  herr  (in  1625)  a  group 
of  great  temples,  the  chief  one  of  which  he  called  Kwan-ei-ji 
(from  the  name  of  the  era  during  which  it  was  built) .  To  the 
wiiole  he  gave  the  name  To^i-zan  {'  Hiei-zan  of  the  East ')  to 
disticguisH  them  from  the  Hiei-zan  fanes  near  Kyoto*  The 
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glitter  and  magnificence  of  the  temples  were  planned  to  help 
ward  off  the  evil  spirits.  The  original  structure  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  museum,  but  it  was  burned  in  1868  on  the 
occasion  of  a  fierce  conflict  between  the  partisans  of  the  shogun 
and  the  imperiaMsto:  along  with  it  went  the  colossal  gatew^ 
which  stood  at  the  ^.  entrance  to.  the  inclosure.  The  groaooB 
(which  were  acquired  in  1873  by  the  Imperial  Household)  were 
laid  out  by  the  famous  priest  Tenkaif  or  Jigen-DoMhit  the 
superior  (in  ld25)  of  both  the  Uyeno  and  NikkO  temples,  and 
whose  influence  over  Tokugawa  leyasv  was  so  niarked  that  he  I 
became  known  as  the  'Minister  of  the  Black  Gown.'  I 
At  the  S.  entrance  to  the  park,  where  the  tram-cars  from  | 
Ginza  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  Uyeno  Rly.  Station  and  pro-  ' 
ceed  along  the  broad  Kurumazakamachi  to  Asakusa,  there  are 
43  stone  steps  which  lead  to  the  upper  level ;  strangers  should 
read  the  regulations  (in  English)  on  the  sim-board  at  the  i 
ri^t.  Those  who  plan  t<»iisit  the  museunti  and  other  buiklint^ 
and  to  spend  the  day  in  the  park  may  wish  to  remember  that 
meals  in  foreign  style  are  served  at  the  Uyeno  bnindi  (Englirii 
spoken)  of  the  Tsukiji  Seiyoken  Hold  (p.  110),  near  the  bronze 
Buddha  (reached  by  following  the  broad  avenue  which  leads 
up  at  the  loft  of  the  steps).  The  bronze  statue  at  the  right,  of  a 
bulky,  material-looking  maft  leadinp^  a  small  dog,  stands  to  the  i 
memory  of  Saigo  Takamori  (1827-77)  a  prominent  figure  in  ' 
the  war  for  the  Restoration. 

Takamori  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  army  of  hiBdaimyd,  and  in  1874 
he  was  made  marshal.  Later,  when  the  question  of  an  interventiou  in  Korean 
affairs  was  mentioned,  it  was  found  that  Takamori'a  views  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Gov't.    Retiring  to  Kago^ima  (Rto.  41),  he  established  »  i 
school  to  which  many  of  the  youth  of  Osumi  and  tiatsuma  flocked.  The  I 
restored  Gov't  foresaw  the  rise  of  his  power  and  inadv  ■tramooi  but  vain 
efforts  to  bring  him  back  to  T6ky6.  The  insiirrertionary  movement  (known 
as  the  Satsuma  Rebellion)  finally  broke  out  in  1877,  and  on  Feb.  15,  Toiba-  , 
mori,  at  the  head  of  15,000  men,  took  possession  of  Kaqo^fyita.  MunUng 
N.  he  met  the  Kumamoto  army,  defeated  it,  and  laid  siege  to  that  rity  — 
which  was  defended  with  great  vigor  by  Colonel  Tani.  Thereupon  the  Gov't 
dedaied  Takamori  to  have  forfeited  his  prinooly  rank  and  titles,  and  it  sent 
Arisugawa  Taruhito  with  a  considerable  body  of  men  against  him.  Th''  i 
rebels  had  to  withdraw  before  superior  nimibers,  but  making  a  aupreiue  j 
effort,  Takamori  euoeeeded  in  entering  Kagoshima.  There,  stirrouiraed  oo  > 
all  aides,  the  insurgents  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  The  la.«'t  battle 
took  place  on  Shiroyama,  Sept.  24.   Saigo  was  wounded  by  a  ball,  and  one 
of  hb  feithful  retainen,  Beppu  Shin^uke,  put  an  and  to  kia  life.  The  ftakue 
was  erected  to  bi.s  honor  in  1899.  He  was  fond  of  himtinaaiandthedogalhii 
right  was  his  favorite  and  constant  companion. 

The  line  of  houses  near  the  edge  of  the  bluff  at  the  right  are 

Eopular  native  restaurant^  and  tea-houses.  Behind  the  small 
ouse  near  the  monument  is  an  elevated  tomb  caWed  Shogitai. 
above  tlie  remains  of  the  soldiers  who  died  defending  the  shu-  i 
gun^s  ca.stle  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Hard  by  (left)  Ls  I 
the  Kiyomizu  Temple  (a  copy  of  the  famous  one  at  KySto. 
described  in  Rte.  27).  At  the  rear,  surrounded  by  a  low  bamboo 
feoce,  is  a  mueh  wvmd  chenry  tree  called  the  ShMUkiF' 
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Sakura,  and  near  it,  a  well,  both  known  to  the  people  for  a 
verse  (written  by  Shimhiki,  a  celebrated  poetess)  to  the  effect 
that  *It  is  danieerous  to  have  a  well  near  a  beautiful  cherry 
tree,  for  while  looking  at  one,  a  person  may  fall  into  the  other!' 
The  temple  la  a  cherished  relic  of  feudal  days  —  one  of  the  lone 
survivors  of  the  group  erected  by  lemitm;  the  view  from  the 
front  platform  is  attractive.  The  large  fuoture  at  the  right  of 
the  CTtranoe  (a  porttait  of  a  well-known  teacher  of  the  sword- 
dance)  was  i^en  to  the  temj^e  (by  his  pupils)  to  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  Constitution.  Above  the 
entrance  within,  hanging  in  a  bad  light,  is  a  spirited  picture  of 
the  battle  refrrrod  to  above.  The  chief  divinity  at  the  shrine  is 
the  Thousand-handed  Kwannon,  said  to  be  more  than  a  thous- 
and yrs.  old.  The  scores  of  dolls  in  the  individual  glass-fronted 
boxes  at  the  left  were  present<»d  by  the  mothers  of  children 
whose  ailments  were  cured  by  the  intervention  of  the  benevo- 
lent goddess.  The  fine  grove  of  cherry  trees  near  the  temple 
presents  a  beautiful  sight  in  April,  and  gives  the  name  SakwrO' 
faF4>ka  (dierry  plateau)  to  the  section.  The  hill  beyond  the 
mtersecting  noadway  is  called  SvribwhiHyama  because  of  the 
similarity  in  shape  to  a  mmbaehi  —  an  earthenware  vessel  in 
which  bean-soup  is  prepared. 

By  bearing  rounrf  to  the  rit^ht  of  this  the  traveler  comes  to 
the  Fine  Art  Buildinp,  where  at  certain  sea^^ons  (usually  spring 
and  fall)  art-exhibits  of  various  kinds  (admission,  10  sen)  are 
displayed  (and  sold).  From  the  open  space  beyond  a  superb 
view  may  be  had  of  that  section  of  the  city  lying  to  the  E.  of 
the  Sumidagawa.  The  temple  in  the  walled-in  garden  at  the 
left  calls  for  no  special  mention. 

By  turning  to  the  left  beyond  the  Iron  bridge  we  come  to  the 
Ryo'Daishi  Temple  (Buddhist),  dedicated  to  Jigen-Daishi  and 
to  the  celebrated  bonze  (of  the  Tendai  sect;  b.  912;  d.  985)  Jie- 
DaisM,  a  great  court  favorite  and  sometime  head  of  the  Iliei- 
zan  temples.  His  portrait  is  ascribed  to  Kand  Tanyu.  The 
swinging  gongs  which  mark  the  entrance  to  the  fane;  the  strik- 
ingly liandsome  roof ;  the  superb  laver,  and  the  several  bronze 
lanterns  in  the  yard  are  worth  noting.  The  doul)le  doors  (with 
the  Imperial  chrysanthemum  crest)  at  the  side  of  the  yard 
give  access  to  the  tomb  of  a  prince  (a  one-time  abbot  of  the 
Uyeno  temples)  who  for  some  time  was  retained  here  as  a 
political  hosta^.  The  large  building  at  the  right  of  the  front 

ete  is  a  storeroom.  The  two  housed  images  enveloped  in 
by's  clothes  are  of  the  benevolent  Jixd, 

The  Time  BelL  a  huge  broose  instrument  near  the  entrance 

to  the  Seiyoken  Restaurant,  is  a  sort  of  chronometer  for  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  live  in  the  region  roundabout  ana 
who  usually  synchronize  thcnr  watches  with  its  booming  notes. 
Anciently  it  belonged  to  the  temple  (long  since  destroyed)  to 
which  the  nearby 
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Bronze  Daibutsu,  or  Buddha,  was  an  adjunct.  The  latter  is 
21  ft.  high,  was  cast  in  1695,  and  is  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  great  Daibutsu  of  Kamakura. 

The  EkjuESTRiAN  Statue  of  Prince  Komatsu  (a  relative  of 
the  Emperor,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Fujiwara),  which  stands 
near  the  big  toriiy  on  a  handsome  brown  speckled  granite  base 
16  ft.  sq.  (from  Rokkozan);  is  15  ft.  9  in.  high;  was  designed  by 
Shin-ichiro  Okada;  cast  at  the  Koishikawa  Arsenal;  cost 
¥100,000,  and  was  unveiled  March  18,  1912.  —  The  Magnolia 
grandiflora  in  the  fenced  inclosure  at  the  rear  (right),  called  the 
Grant  Giokuran,  or  Kinenju  ('Keepsake  Tree'),  was  planted 
Aug.  25, 1879,  by  Afr«.  U.  S.  Grant.  The  one  at  the  left,  a  Cu- 
pressus  Lmvsoniana,wsi3  planted  by  General  Grant  the  same  day. 

The  Toshogu,  a.  Shinto  shrine  dedicated  to  Tokugawa  leyasu, 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  shaded  walk  (fine  cryptomeria  trees) 
leading  from  the  torii  near  the  main  drive;  is  a  miniature  of  the 
ToshogH  at  Nikko,  and  was  erected  between  1624  and  1643. 
The  tall  stone  lanterns  were  gifts  of  daimyos.  The  gateway  was 
restored  in  1890.  The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  shrine  dis- 
play a  maze  of  polychromatic  carvings  and  diaper-work 
mferior  to  that  of  the  mausolea  described  hereinafter.  The 
coffered  ceiling  is  latticed.  The  line  of  framed  pictures  around 
the  oratory  are  of  ancient  court  poets.  The  wood  masks  with 
gilded  teeth  are  used  on  festival  days.  The  tablet  above  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  sanctum  carries  leyasu's  posthumous 
name,  To-sho-gUy  copied  from  an  original  written  by  the 
Emperor  Gomi-no-o  (17th  cent.).  The  square  building  between 
the  shrine  and  the  dilapidated  old  pagoda  is  the  'heavenly 
music  hall.' 

The  Lake  (Shinobazu-^o-ike)  or  Pond,  a  shallow  sheet  of 
water  at  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  park,  contains 
an  island  with  a  pretty  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Goddess  Benten. 
and  a  handsome  granite  bridge  referred  to  by  sentimental 
folks  as  the 'moon-gazing  bridge.'  In  .A.ug.  the  water  is  almost 
hidden  by  splendid  lotus  blooms,  and  on  a  moonlit  night  the 
scene  is  singularly  lovely.  Hundreds  of  wild  fowl  frequent  the 
spot  in  winter  and  are  a  delight  to  the  children  who  come  hither 
to  feed  the  big  carp  and  goldfish  with  which  the  water  is  alive. 
The  view  of  the  shrine  from  the  hill  behind  the  Seiyoken 
Restaurant  is  very  attractive,  particularly  when  the  redden- 
ing maples  flame  in  contrast  with  the  greensward.  The  tall 
bronze  lute  (biwa)  in  the  temple  atrium  is  symbolic  of  the 
celestial  harmonies  produced  by  the  goddess.  The  brilliant 
fitments  of  the  building  date  from  1911,  when  it  was  renovated. 
The  bridge  is  reached  by  passing  beneath  the  arch  at  the  right. 
The  group  of  buildings  visible  on  the  hill  beyond  forms  a  part 
of  the  Imperial  University.  The  pond  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when 
a  large  section  of  modern  Tokyo  was  covered  by  the  waters  of 
Yedo  Bay,  and  Uyeno  was  a  knoll  washed  by  the  waves. 
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The  ^Imperitl  Library  ( TotHuhkwan),  is  at  the  W.  aide  of  the 
parky  near  the  museum  (see  the  plan),  and  was  established  in 

1885.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  374  libraries  (129public; 
245  private;  2,645,265  books)  scattered  throughout  the  ^npire. 
and  is  a  priceless  boon  to  the  thousands  of  struggling  ana 
impecunious  students  who  draw  knowledge  from  its  500,000 
volumes  —  60,000  of  which  are  in  English,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian.  More  than  a  million  persons 
visit  it  each  year,  20,000  of  whom  are  foreigners.  It  is  housed 
in  a  modern,  3-storied,  vitrified  brick-and -stone  building,  semi- 
classical  in  style,  ana  equipped  with  a  comprehensive  card- 
system  (cataKoguee  in  English)  and  many  convenienees.  Many 
newspapers  are  kept  on  file,  and  there  is  a  special  reading-room 
set  apart  for  ladies.  A  copy  of  every  book  printed  in  the  ver- 
naciuar  in  Japan  must  be  sent  here.  Ordinary  tickets  for  the 
temiXN^ry  use  of  the  library  cost  2  sen  (5  sen  in  a  special 
reading-room)  for  a  single  admission.  Annual  membcTsbip  fee, 
¥5.  Only  TokyS  residents  can  take  books  awaj^;  Rules  and 
Regulations  on  the  bulletin  board  ixqaxv  the  ticket-office,  where 
application-blanks  can  be  had.  The  card-index  and  cata- 
logues are  in  the  first  room  at  the  right  of  the  entrance.  Open 
from  7-8  a.m.  to  9-10  p.m.  except  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 
The  large  building  N.W.  of  the  library  is  the  Conservatory  of 
MudQ.  That  at  the  S.W.i8  the  School  of  Art.  —  A  few  min. 
widk  8.  of  this  is 

The  *2oftlogic«l  Garden  (Do^ufeu^),  with  an  assemblage 
of  animals  rangins  from  polar  bears  to  wallabies.  The  uneven 
character  <tf  the  hulside  over  which  the  indosure  (open  all  day; 
admission,  3-5  9m)  spreads,  permits  of  numerous  attractive 
terraoes,  lakelets,  and  miniature  landscape  giwdens.  The 
srounds  are  clean  and  inviting.  The  fauna  and  avifauna  of  the 
Japanese  possessions  are  well  represented. 

The  ^Tdkyd  Imperial  Museum  (Teikoku  Hakubutsukwani 
known  locally  as  the  Vyeno  Hakuhidsiikwan),  a  gov't  institu- 
tion standing  back  in  a  wide,  handsome,  26-acre  park  with  a 
pond,  fountain,  and  many  flowering  trees,  is  near  the  center  of 
Uyeno  Park  (see  the  Park  plan)  and  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant museum  in  the  Empire. 

It  is  open  daily  (from  Jan.  5  to  Der.  25)  between  8-9  a.m.  and  4-6  p.m., 
except  on  days  following  national  holidays  (consult  the  notice-board  at  the 
right  of  the  outer  gate).  Admission,  5  sen;  children,  3  sen.  The  catalogue !■ 
in  Japanese,  and  but  few  of  the  attendants  speak  EnKlish.  The  only  fees  eus- 
tomary  are  2  «e/»,  or  thereabout,  to  the  keeper  of  tlie  umbrella-stand  at  the 
door,  and  as  mueh  to  the  servant  who  provides  the  shoe-covers  at  the  en> 
trance  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  new  wing  (left).  Strangers  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  about,  as  attendants  and  printed  signs  point  the  route  to  be 
foltowed.  Foreignen  enter  the  oentral  building  through  the  m^n  door; 
natireB  weaiing  clogs  must  change  these  for  sandals  at  the  door  at  the  right 
(eeethd  Museum  plan).  Tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  little  office  (left) 
outaide  the  Ins  «rte>  and  deliveied  at  the  tonistila.  admlniitratUm 
builduig  (^^^  spoken)  is  at  the  right  rear  of  the  left  wing*  and  is  ap- 
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proached  eithor  from  the  outside  or  through  the  passageway  crossing  the  cor- 
ridor which  cuDiiects  the  win^  with  the  main  structure.  The  big  buiidinc 
without  the  main  gate  (left)  is  devoted  to  temporary  «ddbit«  of  vmriooi 

products. 

The  imposing  old  gateway  (full  of  shot-holes)  is  the  sole  surviving  relie 
of  the  original  dwelling  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  sometime  splendid  Ktoanei' 
ji  Temple  —  which  is  said  to  have  been  finer  than  any  of  the  present  struc- 
tures at  Nikko.  The  main  museum  building,  a  semi-claasical  edifice 
(erected  in  1883)  of  red  brick  with  granite  trimimn^s,  is  Alhambraie  in  ap- 
pearance, with  twin  miradores  on  the  roof,  tad  ooOAderable  polyfoil  traceiy 
about  the  Moorish  windows.  The  newer  and  more  stately  left  wing  (hyokev' 
kwan),  an  lonicized,  triple-domed  building  of  gray  gramte  beautiful  in  its 
classic  simplicity,  is  embellished  with  two  handiome  bronse  lions  (which 
guard  the  main  entrance),  some  bromte  Greek  vases,  and  other  artistic  addi- 
tions, and  was  a  gift  (in  1910)  from  the  Tokyd  municipality  in  congratula- 
tory commemoration  of  the  wedding  (in  1900)  of  the  Crown  Prinoa  (now 
the  Emperor).  The  insignificant  bronse  statuette  at  the  right  of  the  central 
pond  stands  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Edward  Jenner.  Scattered  through  the 
apadona  grounds  are  numerous  proofs  of  Japan's  military  suoesssss  during 
tba  Riisiian  War. 

The  nucleus  of  the  splendid  and  sustainedly  interesting  c6^ 

lection  (to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made)  was 
established  in  the  later  days  of  the  shOgunate,  from  whose 
hands  it  pa-saed  into  those  of  the  present  Gov't.  Since  1886  it 
has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Household  Department;  its 
excellent  or^^anization  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  energy  and 
for(\sight  of  Baron  Ktiki,  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  There  are  upward  of  170,(XX)  articles  (2(XX> 
of  which  are  tlie  personal  property  of  the  Bknperor,  and  4000 
of  which  were  contributed  bv  vanous  public-spirited  citSseiis) 
danified  under  the  heads  of  Departments  of  Industrial  Art; 
Fine  Arts;  Natural  Products;  and  History.  Though  ptaod- 
cally  free  from  forgeries  the  collection  contains  many  copies 
of  objects  (particularly  in  sculptured  wood)  exhibited  in  other 
museums  through  the  country,  but  these  are  usually  so  marked. 
Following  the  Japanese  custom  of  retiring  certain  articles  from 
view  at  stated  times,  and  either  storing  them  for  a  brief  period 
or  loaning  them  to  other  museums  in  the  Empire,  but  few  of 
the  exliibits  can  be  called  permanent;  those  in  the  Department 
of  Industrial  Arts  are  admittedly  temporary  and  are  changed 
sometimes  as  often  as  twice  a  month.  In  cases  where  artides 
mentioned  in  this  Guidebook  have  been  temporarily  witli- 
drawn,  if  stored  in  the  museum  godown  they  can  be^  seen  on 
presentation  of  a  letter  from  some  one  in  authority,  or  on 
payment  of  a  small  fee  (30-50  sen)^  if  application  be  made  at 
the  museum  office.  Nearly  300, (XK)  persons  visit  the  museum 
each  year,  of  which  about  35,000  are  school  teachers  and  their 
pupils  —  who  are  all  admitted  free.  A  magnificent  collection  of 
gold  coins  valued  at  40,000  yen  was  stolen  from  the  rooms  in 
1911  and  was  not  recovered.  With  characteristic  and  praise- 
worthy foresight,  the  patriotic  men  of  the  Gov't  are  sedu- 
lously adding  to  the  assemblage  of  the  now  ahnost  tnicelees 
relics  of  the  early  history  of  the  nice,  and  the  museum  now 
easily  ranks  (inasmaUerway)  withthatof  South  Kensin^^ 
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and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  decree  by  which 
monasteries  and  temples  throughout  the  Empire  are  compelled 
tomake  traporaiy  deposits  of  their  portam  treimres  in  the 
museums  of  T5ky5,  Ky5to,  'aiid  Nais,  is  of  great  benefit  to 
the  fmblic,  particularly  to  those  strangers  who  nught  be  unable 
to  visit  certain  of  the  most  distant  Buddhist  repositories. 
Other  excellent  features  are  the  special  exhibits  sometimes 
arranged  to  commemorate  the  birth  or  the  death  of  a  master 
whose  work  is  shown,  or  to  correspond  to  certain  eras  or  a 
zodiacal  symbol  appropriated  to  each  new  year.  Thus  the  year 
of  the  boar,  the  crane  (a  favorite  symbol),  or  the  pine,  may  be 
inaugurated  by  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  which  these 
•  signs  figure. 

The  nighly  interesting  colleotion  of  pfehiatorio  objects  is 
perhaps  unique  in  that  it  is  derived  mainly  from  authentic 
finds  made  within  the  confines  of  the  Empire.  The  series  of 
archaic  pre-Buddhist  potteries  found  in  the  soil  or  in  tombs  is. 
of  great  archsBologicu  importanee.  Finds  of  this  nature  ,  are 
made  from  time  to  time  somewhere  on  the  islands,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  presented  to  the  museum  —  which  also  accepts 
deposits  and  temporary  loans  from  private  collectors.  The 
fugitive  character  of  the  exliibits  renders  it  impracticable  to 
describe  the  contents  of  the  museum  in  detail  and  be  certain 
not  to  confuse  or  mislead  the  reader.  The  men  in  charge  are 
making  efforts  properly  to  classify  and  label  the  more  or  less 
pennaoent  objects,  ana  to  add  bi-ungual  aanatations  that  will 
lidp  the  stranger  to  a  proper  understanding  of  them. 

The  collections  of  porcelains  and  inctures  are  incomplete, 
and  are  inf^or  to  those  of  certain  private  collectors;  neither 
are  representative  of  the  evolution  and  development  of  these 
great  arts  in  Japan,  and  in  neither  are  there  many  rare  or 
precious  examples.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  its  collection  of 
sculptures,  the  Tokyo  Museum  is  inferior  to  those  of  Kyoto 
and  Nara.  The  paucity  of  the  widely  famous  color-prints 
(p.  ccxxxi),  now  so  much  admired  abroad,  is  due  in  a  measure 
to  fordgn  appreciation  of  their  rare  worth.  While  the  Japan- 
ese were  regfueding  the  best  work  of  the  inimitable  Hokuioi, 
HinMge,  and  oSier  nati^  artists  as  mere  playthings  for. 
children,  and  unwln^yto  be  ranked  with  the  national  lirts  of 
Surope  and  the  West,  connoisseurs  of  those  countries  were 
showmgtheir  conception  of  their  value  by  diligently  collecting 
them.  When  the  Japanese  a^oke  to  this  fact  many  of  th^ 
finest  specimens  had  been  expatriated  beyond  recall. 

The  Entrance  Hall  has  for  its  largest  object  an  equestrian 
statue  in  plaster  (copy  of  the  one  in  bronze,  in  the  yard  of  the 
Staff  Office)  of  the  late  Prince  Arisugawa.  The  huge  and  fan- 
tastically decorated  drum  backed  by  a  sort  of  tall  gilded  man- 
dorla  covered  with  Buddhist  symbols,  which  usually  stands 
just  within  the  entrance  at  the  left,  was  formerly  used  on  spe- 
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cial  festival  occasions  and  is  an  alleged  copy  of  the  original 
from  the  Dragon  Palace  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea!  The  smaller 
drums,  palanquins,  and  archaeological  fragments  are  of  no 
special  interest.  Turning  to  the  left  (of  the  entrance)  we  en- 
ter (consult  the  accompanying  plan) 

Room  I,  with  a  fine  and  extensive  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  bronzes,  damascene  and  other  metal  pieces,  enriched 
here  and  there  with  some  notable  specimens  of  Chinese  10th- 
cent.  work.  The  inlaid  bronzes  (particularly  the  gold-bronte 
with  damascening)  are  excellent  examples  of  a  difficult  craft 
in  which  the  Japanese  excel.  The  ancient  metal  mirrors,  of 
which  there  are  a  number,  are  partly  of  Chinese  (14th  cent.) 
and  partly  Korean  origin;  as  are  also  the  curious  old  bells. 
The  various  specimens  of  sword-furniture  are  ancient  and 
modern. 

Room  2  contains  many  authentic  sculptured  wood  figures 
80  highly  prized  as  to  be  considered  national  treasures;  promi- 
nent among  them  is  a  large  but  daintily  slender,  gold-flecked, 
seated  figure  of  an  Indian  goddess,  with  a  disk  at  the  back,  the 
right  leg  crossed  over  the  left  knee,  and  the  right  hand  lifted 
to  the  face.  There  is  little  subtlety  and  less  charm  in  this 
vermiculated  figure  (which  came  from  the  Horyuji,  near 
Nara),  the  chief  interest  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  of 
7th-cent.  workmanship  and  that  it  represents,  with  its  manifest 
Hindu  character,  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  native  sculp- 
ture after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  —  perchance  the 
first  lisping  of  the  new  art  in  Japan.  Many  statuesque  carved 
and  gilded  figures  in  a  standing  or  seated  attitude  are  ranged 
round  the  room,  some  in  glass  cases  and  all  badly  mauled  by 
the  hand  of  time.  Noteworthy  among  them  are  two  splendid 
Buddhjis  of  fine  wood  covered  with  gold  foil,  crowned  and 
bejeweled,  and  on  intricately  carved  bases.    Both  (the  prop- 
erty of  Count  Tanaka)  are  superb  examples  of  the  flourishing 
art  of  the  Ashikaga  period,  and  they  are  among  the  best  that 
the  traveler  will  see  in  Japan.  The  magnificently  carved  and 
gilded  mandorlaa  which  back  them,  each  displaying  six  flying 
tennin,  sculptured  in  bold  relief,  are  executed  with  a  skill  no 
whit  inferior  to  the  best  cflFort  of  Josi  Churriguera.  A  curious 
Eleven-faced  Kunnnon,  life-size,  with  tarnished  jewels  on  her 
sometime  gilde<i  breast,  stands  in  the  same  case  with  one  of  the 
Buddhas,  and  dates  from  the  9th  cent.  The  misshapen,  carved, 
colored,  and  lacquered  wood  figure  (dating  from  the  Kama- 
kura  epoch)  which  stands  in  the  case  with  the  other  Buddha, 
and  surmounts  a  venomous  gnome  (typifying  pestilence  and 
calamity)  is  Zochoten,  one  of  the  Gods  of  the  Four  Directions, 
who  attacks  and  repels  demons.  The  two  flat,  pierced,  and 
Bculptiu"ed  wood  panels  framed  against  a  white  ground,  in 
one  of  the  wall-cases,  are  celebrated  pieces  ascribed  to  Kobo- 
Daishi;  the  other  ten  that  complete  the  original  twelve  are  in 
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theNara  Museum.  In  other  cases  in  the  room  are  a  host  of 
wood  and  metal  Bucidlias  and  other  saints  of  the  Buddhist 
pantheon,  from  Siam,  Burma,  China,  India,  and  Tibet.  Some 
are  hung  with  tarnislied  dingle-dangles,  othera  are  elad  in 
graeefully  flowing  draperks  ddicately  carved  out  ci  the  wood> 
and  all  are  more  or  less  interesting  examples  of  early  <»Bft0- 
manahip.  The  small  12th-cent,  figures  of  ocnored  and  lacquered 
wood  ascribed  to  Unkei  are  more  likely  copies  of  the  originals 
at  Nara.  A  strikingly  handsome  16th-rpnt.  ppulptnred  wood 
figure  of  Shakn  (Sakya-muni)  stands  on  a  iin(  !>-  colored  wood 
base  in  one  of  t  he  ca*ses  and  is  well  worth  looking  at,  as  it  is 
the  finest,  in  point  of  decoration,  in  the  room.  The  superb 
drapery  is  picked  out  in  an  amazingly  delicate  and  intricate 
pattern  of  gold-lacquer,  and  this  design  runs  quite  round  the 
figure,  the  forehead  of  which  is  iUlc»nied  with  a  white  and  a 
pink  crystal  boss.  The  features  have  a  strong  Hebrew  cast, 
and  the  fltune-tipped  mandorla  bears  Sanscrit  characters.  TIm 
very  ancient  seated  wood  figure  of  a  fierce  deity  backed  by  a 
flaming  mandorla  is  Fudo,  and  the  other  big  one  in  the  same 
case,  Jizo;  both  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Fvjiirnra  epoch. 
Another  statue  worth  noting  is  tliat  of  the  willowy,  sylph-like 
Arya  Avalokifr.'^nra  —  8th-cent.  copper  work.  Also  a  richly 
chased  and  sculptured  figure  of  Gotama  Buddha,  with  a  face 
which  was  formerly  covered  with  bright  gold  foil,  but  which 
has  turned  black  with  extreme  age.  The  crudely  carved  but 
highly  prized  figurine  of  the  Empress  Jingo  (the  alleged  in- 
vader of  Korea  m  a.d.  200)  perhaps  dates  from  the  dd  or  4th 
cent,  of  the  Christian  era.  A  fine  Hindu  trimurti,  with  a  face  of 
Vishnu  at  the  right,  6iva  at  the  left,  and  Brahma  in  the  middle^ 
is  sometimes  displayed  in  this  room. 

Room  3  is  devoted  to  an  interesting  assortment  of  miscel- 
laneoiiR  articles;  the  ra^os  fnll  of  carved  wood  masks  used 
anciently  m  the  sacred  dances  are  perhaps  the  most  worth 
inspecting;  those  of  plain,  unpainted  wood  are  early  specimens 
of  the  Tenipyo  era  (Sth  cent.)  The  finest  (those  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  classic  No  dance)  are  lacquered  in  flesh  tints  of 
various  shades,  and  express  many  degrees  of  human  emotion. 
Some  show  furious  faces  with  veins  like  swollen  whipcord; 
others  grimace.  look  calm,  agonised^  conuc,  or  angry,  and  not 
a  few  display  the  hand  of  a  master  m  their  construction. 

Room  4  has  a  superb  collection  of  modern  carvings  in  ivory, 
wood,  lacquer,  shell,  and  inlaid  work.  The  comer  closet 
entirely  covered  with  arabesque  find  intricate  tracerv  is  of 
Indian  origin.  The  netsukes  exemplify  a  handicraft  in  wliich 
the  Japanese  display  noteworthy  manual  skill  and  subtlety. 
The  assortment  of  musical  instruments  is  incomplete. 

Room  g.  Old  and  modern  lacquer  and  inlay  work  —  much 
of  the  latter  of  Chinese  provenience,  and  resembling  the  finest 
intaxsia.  The  specimens  of  Pekin  lacquer,  though  fine,  are  out- 
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daMdby  tiboseln  the  Okura  Museum  (p,  160).  A  noteworthy 
object  m  the  remarkabl>[  well-pieeervea  che8t(the  property  of 
the  Mikado)  covered  with  madreperl  inlay  and  dating  from 
the  7th  cent.  It  perhaps  came  originally  from  Korea,  as  there 
k  a  similar  specimen,  indubitably  of  Korean  craftsmanship, 
in  the  Seoul  Museum  (Rte,  46).  For  nearly  a  millennium  it 
was  a  prized  relic  in  the  Horyuji,  Despite  its  great  age  the  in- 
laid phoenixes  and  medallions  are  intact,  and  are  remarkable 
examples  of  a  nice  skill  in  workmanship  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  to-day.  The  Q.A.  Shaw  collection  of  lacquer  (now  the 
property  of  the  museum)  embraces  a  number  of  good  18th-cent. 
pieces,  some  in  the  oft-oopied  style  of  'K9nn,  with  superim- 
posed pevter  insets.  The  excellent  copi«i  of  Idth-^jont.  work» 
particularly  that  showing  mother-of-pearl  in  a  gold  ground,  in 
unitation  of  the  style  known  as  FuaenryOf  are  interesting.  The 
^most  imperishable  nature  of  good  gold-lacquer  is  exemphfied 
in  the  exhibit  which  shows  portions  of  the  lot  (of  fine  17th- 
cent.  work)  sent  by  Japan  to  the  International  Exposition  at 
Vienna.  On  the  return  voyage  the  S.S.  Nile  (of  the  French 
Mail)  that  bore  them  was  lost  off  the  Izu  coast,  and  the  articles 
remained  uninjured  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  from  Feb.  29, 
1874,  to  July  18,  1875,  when  they  were  recovered.  The  best 
lacquered  objects  in  the  room  are  perhaps  the  beautifully 
colored  boam  (18th-cent.  work  by  Offowa  EUsuo)  with  mised 
work  in  laiKluer  and  porcelain,  both  of  which  show  in  a  hi^y 
interesting  way  the  possibilities  of  the  medium-  The  writing- 
box  (for  paper)  portrays  the  Chinese  J^mperor  HsiianrTmng^ 
and  Yang  Tai-^hen;  the  companion  one  (for  the  ink-stone) 
depicts  the  lissome  and  fascinating  HsiShih  looking  at  her 
reflection  in  a  mirror.  Ogata  Korin  has  some  masterful  pieces 
here,  and  modern  craftsmen  stand  before  the  cases  ana  copy 
his  intricate  and  alluring  designs  in  much  the  same  way  that 
amateur  painters  copy  the  pictures  in  European  galleries.  The 

fold-lacquered  box  with  a  black  eagle  on  the  top,  by  Kajikawa 
(18th  cent.),  is  worth  looking  at;  also  the  small  framed  oval 
picture  (in  one  of  the  walt^sases)  done  in  madreperl,  and  show- 
ing Loi/is  XVI  working  at  the  bench  as  a  lodramith. 

Room  6  is  dedicated  to  (uninteresting)  engravings,  embroid- 
eries, tapestries,  old  prints,  and  whatruot.  —  Crossing  the 
rear  of  the  entrance  hall  we  enter 

Room  7,  with  a  collection  of  mineral  specimens  and  pictures 
of  mines  and  appurtenances  similar,  but  inferior,  to  the  display 
in  the  Mineral  Museum  described  at  p.  232.  The  huge  petrified 
ivory  tusk  covered  with  barnacles  was  evidently  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  the  kindred  reUcs  —  tusks  of 
mammoths,  plaster  casts  of  prehistoric  animals,  and  the  like  — 
need  not  detain  the  travder*  Among  the  mineral  specimens  in 
Room  8  are  some  meteorites  wckth  h)oking  «t.  The  wax 
models  of  plants  in  Room  g  we  duefly  for  educational  wotk* 
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Boom  xo  contains  many  speeiiiiens  of  the  exoepdonally  lioh 
marine  flora  of  the  Japanese  coasts. 

Room  XI  has  a  varied  collection  of  stuffed  birds  from  Japan 
and  her  island  possessions,  with  others  from  the  South  Sea  Is. 
Most  noteworthy  among  the  indigenous  fowls  are  the  hand- 
eome  long-tailed  Gallus  Banhiva  Domesticus  from  Tosa  Prov- 
ince. The  tail  feathers  of  the  cockerels  {pn-dori)  are  phenome- 
nally long,  one  measuring  14  ft.  6  in.,  another,  11  ft.  9  in. 

Tbe  Tosa.  (or  Brocade)  Fowls,  from  Shikoku  Is.,  are  of  various  hues 
CaomeHmes  pura  white)  and  are  produced  by  earrfid  aeleetioB  and  in-breed* 

ing.  The  birds  arc  obliged  to  ait  on  high,  narrow  perches,  and  are  fed  on  rice 
and  vesetables.  The  tali  feathers  are  never  moulted;  those  of  the  hen  (men^ 
dofri)  are  tuBUallv  «  ^fle  iriiorter  than  those  of  her  extraordinary  mate. 
Exceptional  cocKerels  are  said  to  sometimes  produce  tails  15-lS  ft.  longi 
When  a  fowl  is  taken  out  for  exercise  a  man  holds  up  the  tail  to  prevent  its 
being  soiled  or  mutilated. 

Conspicuous  among  the  birds  are  some  stuffed  specimens 
of  the  splendid  long-tailed  Argus  pheasant;  the  iridescent 
Reeves's  pheasant;  the  golden,  Amherstian,  and  others  — 
some  from  China  and  some  from  Japan.  The  replilia  in  this 
room  lack  interest. 

Rfoom  xa  has  many  cases  of  stuffed  animals  ranging  in  siie 
from  mice  to  giraffes;  the  repulsively  grotesque  bat  {Jcdmori) 
from  the  Bcmin  Islands,  with  a  body  as  large  as  a  good-sised 
pullet  and  a  spread  of  naked^  membranous  wing  3  ft.  across^  is 
interesting  in  that  the  Japanese  claim  the  folding  fan  was 
evolved  from  the  idea  suggested  by  the  wings  of  this  flying 
mammal.  Live  specimens  of  the  native  and  Korean  bears  shown 
here  may  be  seen  in  the  near-by  Zoo. 

Room  13,  which  completes  the  exhibits  on  the  ground  floor, 
contains  mineral  specimens,  pictures,  and  working-models  of 
antique  and  modem  mines;  maps  showing  the  mineral  distribu- 
tion m  Japan:  lock-er^tals  in  the  rough;  manpr  ore  saxi^es; 
and  a  host  .01  things  interesting  dueoy  to  mmeralogists.  — 
As^ding  the  winding  stair  at  the  right,  we  reach,  on  the  up- 
per landing, 

Room  149  with  a  limited  but  interesting  collection  of  vehicles 
illustrating  methods  of  transportation  during  the  days  of  the 
shogunate^  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  jinriki  and  other 
Western  ideas.  Among  the  ponderous  objects  are  imperial  carts, 
palanquins,  models  of  state  barges  and  other  ships,  etc.  The 
red-and-gilt  model  or  a  double-decked  ship  with  many  oars 
(called  tne  Tenchi  Maruy  or  'Ship  of  Heaven  and  Earth')  is 
not  unlike  a  Long  Island  Sound  boat.  The  cumbersome  palan- 
quins (hifren)f  surmounted  by  stiff,  brass  phoenixes,  belonged 
to  long  dead  mikados.  The  smaller  and  daintier  ones  (nori- 
mono)f  more  like  a  aedan-chair  in  shape,  were  the  gold-lacquered 
conveyances  of  the  sometime  grand  dames  of  the  shdguns  and 
daimyos;  when  passing  through  the  seaport  towns  men  were 

wont  to  carry  tbem,  but  maids  are  said  to  have  p^formed  tine 
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arduous  service  on  the  mt.  roads  of  the  interior.  The  great 
awkward  carts  {gosluHnxn/tma)  almost  as  large  as  a  native  house, 
ornamented  with  tasteless  geometrical  designs,  and  wi^  wide- 
spread thills,  bdonged  to  royalty  and  were  drawn  by  cattle. 
The  very  elaborate  modem  one  (which  may  be  here  or  in  the 
entrance  hall  below)  is  the  Jusha  used  at  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the  Emperor  MtUsuhito. 

Rooms  15  to  18  contnin  interestine:  collections  of  costumes, 
impleni(  rUs,  and  other  articles  used  in  the  daily  lives  of  Kore- 
ans, Formosans,  Ainus,  and  the  Loochoo  and  8outh-Sea 
Islanders;  the  curious  feather  coats  of  the  latter  are  inferior  to 
the  similar  work  of  the  Hawaiians  and  Aztecs.  Most  of  the 
Formosan  exhibits  refer  to  the  Chinese  immigrants  rather  than 
to  the  aborij^als  of  that  island.  There  is  a  small  collection  of 
fishnskin  coats  from  Russian  Asia;  boomerangs;  clubs,  krises, 
and  other  war-implements  of  the  Polynesian  and  AustralasiaQ 
tribes;  odd  bits  of  Pueblo  Indian  (U.S.A.)  pottery;  some  rag 
figures  from  Mexico;  and  some  nephrite  axes  (prehistoric 
Japanese)  that  are  counterparts  of  similar  tools  found  in  the 
Mixtec  and  Zapotec  Indian  tombs  of  Southern  Mexico!  In 
Room  19  are  some  Kj^yptian  relics  —  mumunes  and  the  like; 
and  in  Rooms  20  and  21  more  South-Sea  Islands,  things,  a 
collection  of  coins,  toys,  and  other  native  objects.  From  the 
balcony  of  Room  22  —  where  there  is  a  cornprehensive  i^^wort- 
ment  of  musical  instruments  —  one  may  enjoy  a  good  view  of 
the  museum  grounds.  Room  23  contains  lacquerM  artidea  of 
no  particular  interest. 

Rooms  24-25  exhibit  a  number  of  highly  interesting  life* 
sise  figures  of  shogum,  warriors,  aretos»  hunters,  musi* 
cians,  and  the  like,  begirt  with  the  weapons,  surrounded  by 
many  articles,  and  clad  in  the  gorgeous  habiliments  of  the 
epochs  in  which  they  lived.  A  dappled  gray  horse  tnckt  d  out 
with  wonderful  war-panoply  stands  in  one  corner  of  the  rooni. 
and  in  a  big  wall-case  in  room  25  there  is  a  fetching  little  maid 
fashioned  with  amazing  fidelity  to  nature  and  clad  in  beautiful 
raiment,  sitting  by  the  utensils  formerly  employed  in  the 
punctilious  diOrfUhyu  (tea)  ceremony.  From  a  picturesque 
and  historical  viewpoint  the  exhibit  is  noteworthy.  Room  26 
contains  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  clothing,  masks,  mu* 
sical  instruments,  and  the  like.  Room  27  has  war-implementa 
and  costumes,  and  some  splendid  armor,  swords,  and  spears. 

Room  28  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  foreigners  because  of  the 
collection  it  contains  of  ohjorts  associate  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Japan,  ;ind  th(^ir  snp!:j^estion  of  the 
mnnient(jUH  and  sanguinary  conseauences  of  tiiat  transcen- 
dental adventure.  There  are  several  cases  filled  with  the  sad* 
dening  relics  of  certain  of  the  unfortunate  friars  who  suffered 
death  and  a  distressful  martyrdom  in  the  holy  cause,  while  in 
others  are  displayed  some  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
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Japanese  to  annul  the  effects  of  their  zealous  teacliings.  Time- 
stained  (and  indubitably  tear-stained)  amulets;  pathetic 
little  bronze,  gold,  madreperl  and  other  crucifixes  bearing  the 
figure  of  the  blessed  Saviour;  rosaries,  porcelain  figurines,  and 
diminutive  oil  paintings,  of  the  Madonna  and  Child;  little 
parclunent  prayer-books  in  Latin,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
Japoam;  foreign  coiiiB  foundm  the  pockets  of  crucified  priests; 
and  a  host  of  miscellaiieouB  perBonal  belongings  are  seen  along 
with  tbe  celebrated  trampling-boards  (fumie)  which  the  for- 
eigners (as  well  as  Japanese)  in  Nagasaki  and  elsewhere  were 
required  by  the  authorities  to  trample  upon  as  evidence  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian  sects.  Some  of  them  are  of 
metal,  others  of  wood,  an  inch  or  more  thick  and  about  6  by  10 
in.  in  size,  with  insets  of  Christ  in  various  attitudes  —  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross;  as  he  stood  before  Pontius  Pilate;  as  he 
hung  on  the  cross;  and  so  on;  as  well  as  others  showing  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Child  Jesus.  Here  also  is  a  long  letter 
written  by  bate  Mammune  to  the  Pope,  in  1614.  Hard  by  is  a 
biggish  cha^  beU,  of  bronie.  with  the  date  1577  on  it.  In  the 
same  case  with  it  are  two  of  Uie  notorious  sign-boards  (kosatsu) 
with  their  warnings  to  the  people  against  practicing  the  doc- 
trines of  the  *  Depraved  Sect.'  On  one  a  reward  is  offered  for 
information  against  those  who  practice  the  Christian  religion 
{Kirishitan-shu)  f  with  the  date  of  the  5th  month  of  the  1st 
year  of  the  Shotokuera  (the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1711).  Another 
bears  the  date  of  the  3d  month,  4th  year  of  Keid  (1868). 
Translated,  the  text  (which  is  in  raised  letters)  reads:  'The 
practice  of  the  perverse  Christian  religion  is  severely  prohib- 
ited. Suspected  persons  are  to  be  denounced.  Awards  shall  be 
g;iven.  The  abovennention^  decree  must  be  ligorouslT  ob- 
served. Council  of  State.'  There  are  a  number  of  Buodhist 
rdics  in  the  room,  besides  many  other  objects  of  religious 
import.  —  Descending  the  stairs  and  returning  again  to  room 
10,  we  cross  the  narrow  passageway  to  the  red  brick  annex 
containing  rooms  29  to  37  inclusive.  In 

Room  29  are  various  prehistoric  remains,  pottery,  arrow- 
heads, etc.  Room  30  is  devoted  to  a  rich  and  varied  assortment 
of  singular  old  Japanese  bronze  bolls,  and  to  numerous  ancient 
objects  associated  with  birth  and  death  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Empire.  Rooms  31-32  are  upstairs,  and,  besides  articles 
similar  to  the  above,  contain  a  number  of  earthenware  sepul- 
ohesrs  fn  wMch  notables  were  buried ;  the  images  of  men,  horses, 
fowls,  and  the  like  represent  a  period  following  the  decree 
releasing  retainers  and  servitors  from  bdng  slain  to  accompany 
their  master  to  the  Great  Beyond.  In  a  glass  case  here  are 
numerous  specimens  of  magatama  and  kudaiama  —  tubular 
beads  of  chalcedonyi  etc.|  worn  by  Japanese  in  the  early  twi- 
light of  time. 

Boom  33.  The  ship-like  structure  with  decorated  panels,  in 
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the  center  of  the  room,  is  the  cabin  of  a  one-time  pleasure-boat 
(yakala-bune).  The  colossal  statues  of  sculptured  wood  are 
skillful  copies  made  from  originals  at  the  Nara  Museum.  The 
hanging  panel  pictures  in  Room  34  are  of  no  great  interest;  the 
specimens  of  undecipherable  chirography  are  relics  of  early 
emperors.  The  huge,  handsomely  colored  wall-map,  litho- 
graphed in  Amsterdam  in  the  17th  cent,  and  dedicated  to 
Ludovico  XIV,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  shows  in  an 
interesting  and  comical  manner  the  artist's  conception  of  the 
world  at  that  time.  Of  more  interest  are  the  painted  folding 
screens  in  Room  35,  portraying  the  first  Portingalls  and  Dutch- 
men who  came  a-trading  to  Nippon.  The  native  painters  have 
given  us  a  highly  entertaining  vision  of  these  jaunty,  swash- 
buckling, commercial  adventurers,  and  the  shaven-pated, 
vinous-faced  friars  who  accompanied  them  in  their  ship>s; 
showing  how  strangely  they  looked  and  dreased  in  those  far- 


handsome  pictures  in  Room  37,  are  loaned  by  Buddhist  tem- 
ples and  are  subject  to  withdrawal.  Returning  to  the  main 
entrance,  thence  to  room  3,  the  visitor  enters  the  corridor 
leading  to 

The  New  Wing,  with  8  rooms  (4  on  each  floor)  devoted  to 
temporary  exhibits  loaned  by  individuals  or  institutions.  Ex- 
traordinarily rich  collections  of  fine  old  brocade  silks,  pictures, 
screens,  costumes,  and  the  like,  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the 
upper  rooms,  while  numerous  cases  of  porcelains,  crystal-ware, 
lacquered  objects,  and  various  fine-art  products  are  displayea 
on  the  lower  floor.  The  marble  rotunda  is  handsome;  tne  fine 
old  cherry  tree  in  the  yard  is  so  aged  that  crutches  are  neces- 
sary to  support  its  long,  feeble  arms,  —  Leaving  the  museum 
grounds  by  the  main  entrance,  then  bearing  to  the  left  (E.)  we 
come  to  the  broad  avenue  leading  to  the  temples  described 
below. 

The  Mortuary  Temples  of  the  Shdgims  {Tokxigaxca  Reibyo) 
stand  at  the  extreme  N.  end  of  the  park  in  a  fine  grove  of 
cryptomerias,  \  M.  from  the  entrance.  While  characterized 
by  the  same  decorative  delirium  displayed  in  the  brilliant 
shrines  of  Shiba  and  Nikko,  they  are  smaller  and  less  ornate, 
and  the  traveler  whose  time  is  limited,  and  who  has  inspected 
those  mentioned,  will  perhaps  not  feel  repaid  for  the  journey 
hither.  With  their  respective  tombs  the  structures  form  two 
adjacent  groups,  in  separate  compounds;  both  belong  to,  and 
are  maintained  privately  by,  the  aescendants  of  the  Tokugawa 
family.  Flanking  each  of  the  buildings  is  the  office  {shamushd) 
of  the  custodian,  to  whom  a  fee  of  20  sen  per  person  must  be 
paid.  Like  the  Shiba  mausolea,  these  are  protected  by  an  outer 
shell  of  clapboarding  which  renders  the  interior  so  dusky  that 
on  a  cloudy  day  the  finer  details  of  the  decorations  are  apt  to  be 
missed.  Long  lines  of  mouldering,  moss-grown  stone  lanterns, 
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the  gifts  of  various  daimyoSy  mark  the  attractive  approach  to 
the  one-time  richly  decorated  and  massive  gates,  now  perma- 
nently closed.  Time  baa  dealt  hanhly  v/ith  ti^ese  once  magni- 
ficent examples  of  17th  cent.  art.  and  the  hands  of  ineveretvt 
thieves  have  aided  the  ieonoclastie  'yeara  in  th^  wiMrk  of 
destruction.  In  general  appearance  the  temples  are  almost 
alike,  the  one  in  the  E.  inclosure  being  known  as  Dai-ichi  O- 
Tamaya^  and  that  in  the  W.,  Dai-ni  O^Tamnya.  The  latter  is 
the  most  ornate  and  best  preserved.  So  many  nightingales 
nest  in  the  lofty  cryptomerias  near  by  that  the  Japanese  call 
the  spot  Uguisu-dani,  or  Nightingale  Valley. 

Passing  through  the  outer  doorway  the  traveler  finds  him- 
self in  a  long  colonnade  whose  one-time  rich  coloring  and  crisp 
carvings  are  now  faded  and  vermiculated  —  mere  shadows  of 
fdrmer  grandeur.  Sixteen  square  uprights  dieathed  in  bmise 
soekets  support  the  roof,  from  wlidch  pend  a  doulde  line  of 
bronze  lanterns,  the  gifts  of  daimyds.  Massive  bronze  lanterns 
and  a  disused  bell-tower  are  ihs  chief  features  of  the  inclosure 
at  the  left,  where  there  are  a  number  of  granite  bases  whence 
other  bronze  lanterns  were  taken  to  be  cast  into  cannon  during 
the  battles  for  the  Restoration  (of  the  Mikado).  Evidence  of 
the  great  beauty  of  the  structure  when  it  was  new  is  shown 
by  the  many  bits  of  gold  foil  that  still  chng  to  the  copper- 
bronze  imbrications  of  the  roof  —  which  perhaps  at  one  time 
was  entirely  covered  with  the  yellow  metal.  The  many  com- 
pound brackets  wMeh  support  the  sanctuary  roof  show  all  the 
colore  of  the  rainbow,  now  soft^ied  by  time  and  exposure. 
Much  of  th^  gold  haS'Oeen  rubbed  off  the  swinging  doors,  and 
the  red  lacquer  shows  underneath.  In  lieu  of  capitals  the  up- 
ngjikt  columnfl  carry  many  folds  of  intrieata  diap^-work  and 
arabesques,  painted  to  imitate  rich  hangings,  and  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  fine  old  brocade.  Almost  every  inch  of 
the  surface  of  the  cross-beams  is  adorned  with  polychromatic 
enrichments,  the  whole  recalling  certain  ornate  surfaces  in  the 
Alhambra,  or  some  of  the  Byzantine  interiors  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  ends  of  many  of  the  beams  are  sheathed  in  beauti- 
fully chased  bronze  caps,  and  from  beneath  them  project  con- 
ventional lion-heads  in  brilliant  reds  and  golds. 

An  almost  endless  diversity  of  faultless  imagery  in  metal, 
laoquer,  paint,  and  gold  characterizes  the  in  tenor  of  the  ora- 
tory, wnich  in  turn  is  but  a  faint  reflection  of  the  lavish  Orien- 
tal splendor  displayed  in  the  inner  sanctuary  beyond.  The 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  haiden  (21  by  48  ft.)  is  the 
superb  coffered  ceiling,  with  its  interlacing  twin  strips  heavilv. 
lacquered  and  embossed  with  Tokugawa  crests  in  rich  gold.; 
and  its  sunken  panels,  on  each  of  which  is  a  writhing  dragon 
on  a  blue  ground;  fine  blue-and-gold  cloud  effects  are  features 
of  the  panel  comers.  The  wide  wall-panels,  of  single  pieces  of 
campl^r-wood,  are  covered  with  gleaming  gold  foil.aems 
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whose  luminoiu  surface  charge  prancing  Eoraan  Vkodb  —  the 
work  of  some  painter  of  the  Kand  Giohool..  The  resplendent  seat 
of  the  abbot,  with  its  many  fitments^  occiipieB  the  centeor  of  the 
room  and  is  worth  looking  at. 

The  connecting  corridor,  from  which  all  but  the  shoffun  and 
the  richest  of  the  great  feudal  barons  of  his  time  were  barred,  is 
12  ft.  wide  and  24  ft.  long,  with  decorations  similar  to  those  of 
the  oratory,  but  with  a  coffered  ceiling  showing  white  and 
black  [)hoenixes  on  the  gpld  grouiid  of  the  isunken  panels,  and 
cloud  effects  at  their  corners.  The  massive  doors  of  the  inner 
sanctum  sanctorum  are  profuBely  carved  in  intricate  arabesque 
patterns,  and  are  excellent  specimens  of  ITthnsent.  work. 

The  Hcnden  (21  by  33  ft.)  spairkles  with  g(dd  and  oobr: 
metal  canopies  hang  from  the  ceiling  -r  .which  js  coffered  ana 
covered  with  a  delicate  lattice-work  through  which  the  sheen 
of  rich  gold  is  visible  —  and  the  f  old*lacquered  shrines  with 
their  regal  equipment  impart  an  air  of  great  opulence.  These 
are  of  the  3d  shogun^  lemitsu  (who  is  buried  at  Nikko);  the  4th 
(lelsima) ;  10th  (lehara),  and  11th  (lenari).  The  reliquaries  are 
exquisite  specimens  of  raised  gold-lacquer;  temple-shaped, 
with  quaint  locks,  and  emblazoned  with  Tokugawa  crests. 
Between  these  superb  and  now  priceless  relics  of  the  golden 
past  are  splendidly  carved  and  richly  appareled  figurines  of 
the  duties  who  goard  the  august  tablets  within.  Here  also  are 
handsome  metalflambeaux,  lotus-floweiSi  and  what-not;  whUe 
facing. them  are  series  of  red  lacquer  tables  on  which  cold- 
plated  and  other  incense-burners  stand.  In  a  sumptuous  Cttle 
shrine  on  the  floor  at  the  left  are  ^utWi  or  rolls  of  the  Buddhist 
scriptures. 

Of  the  several  Tombs  in  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pound, the  bronze  one  (of  letsuna)  i^  worth  noticing.   It  is 

splenrlidly  massive,  intricately  carved,  and  surmounts  a  rircu- 
lac  granitf^  l);i.'?e  of  graceful  proportions.  The  granite  door 
replaces  one  of  bronze  that  was  stolen  during  tlic  Revolution  of 
1868,  when  everything  available  in  the  shape  of  base  metal  was 
cast  into  cannon.  The  impressive  gateway  and  its  housings 
weigh  many  tons.  Sculptured  bamboo  phoenixes,  and  myth- 
ological unicorns,  as  well  as  illuminated  Sanscrit  characterB 
adorn  it,  while  above  all,  in  glittering  emblasonry,  are  numeiv 
ous  Tokugawa  crests.  The  great  stones  which  form  the  inclos- 
ing garden  walls  are  likr  those  of  some  castle  keep.  In  this 
Weltered  spot  the  beautiful  Camellia  Japonica  blocmiseztravap 
gantly,  and  in  their  seasons  come  and  go  the  exquisite  azaleas, 
double-petaled  cherry  blossoms,  the  plum-leafed  spiraea 
{kogo77if-harm),  with  its  fragrant  white  flowers  and  handsome 
silky  l(^av(  s;  and  many  other  flowers;  prominent  amon^  them 
the  purple  glorie^s  of  the  tree-lotus.  lenari,  the  11th  ahoguTif 
was  as  passionately  fond  of  flowers  as  he  was  of  children  (of 
which  he  had  51,  31  of  whom  died  in  their  youth),  and  to  com- 
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memorate  the  former,  a  graceful  cherry  tree  overshadows  his 
tomb.  His  posthumous  title  was  Bunkyd-^in,  or  'Great  Re- 
tirad  Moral  Teacher ' !  —  Though  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
great  throbbing  heart  of  20th*oent.  T5ky5,  this  aeqiieetered 
retreat  seems  a  thousand  miles  from  its  rush  and  clangor.  Save 
for  the  hoarse  cawing  of  noisy  rooks  in  the  adjacent  groves,  a 
lestful  silence  broods  above  its  oentunr-old  walls  and  its  pon- 
derous tombs.  Here  in  this  sun-warmed  spot  perfumed  by  lush, 
semi-tropical  flowers,  and  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the 
mellow  sunset  flamings  of  the  golden  shogun  days,  the  dead 
regents  sleep  their  last  sleep,  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  those 
who  loved  them,  and  perchance  dreaming  sweetly  of  the  hal- 
cyon, never-to-be  forgotten  days  of  Old  Japan. 

Regaining  the  main  road  we  proceed  to  the  adjoining  com* 
pound,  where  the  Second  Shine  (sometimes  called  O0  Ryoya) 
stands.  A  second  fee  is  paid  and  the  traveler  is  iiriimd  into  a 
similar  cloister  where  hang  28  quaint  bronae  lanterns  amid 
decorations  that  are  almost  a  replica  of  those  of  the  Dai4€hi 
O-Tamaya,  The  intersecting  colonnade,  which  is  newer  and 
brighter  than  the  other,  is  supported  by  columns  covered  with 
intricate  carvings  like  those  of  Pekin  lacquer;  the  porch  of  the 
oratory  is  of  brilliant  Indian  red  lacquer,  while  the  cross-beams 
are  covered  with  rich  diaper-work  resembling  imperial  brocade. 
The  haiden  is  48  ft.  wide  by  21  deep,  with  enrichments  similar 
in  many  details  to  those  of  the  adjacent  building.  The  con- 
necting corridor  (12  by  24  ft.)  terminates  at  the  honden  (33  by 
21  ft.),  which  is  entered  through  beautiful  docffs  carved  in  bas- 
lelicf .  Tlie  superb  gold  laoqumd  reli<iuaries  contain  the  mor- 
tuary tablets  of  the  5th  {TstmaifoM),  8th  (Yoshimune),  atld 
13th  (lesada)  Bhdgu'M;o{  Kokyd-in  (son  of  the  10th  shogun); 
and  of  8  concubmes  —  all  mothm  of  shdguna.  The  fierce 
figures  which  guard  the  shrines  are  the  Gods  of  the  Four 
Directions.  —  In  this  room  there  is  an  exquisite  little  gold-lac- 
ouered,  pagoda-like  sacrarium  in  whose  duskily  gleaming 
depths  is  a  tiny  seated  figure  of  Buddha,  a  veritable  little  chis- 
eled gem  of  artistic  excellence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  bewitching  example  of  perfect  Japanese  workmanship 
than  this  dainty,  jewel-like  structure  with  its  thousands  of 
poUdied  and  i^ded  segments,  finislied  and  fitted  with  the 
scrupulous  care  and  patience  which  certain  of  the  early  crafts- 
men knew  how  to  employ.  Qaeh  elegant  little  reliquaries  are 
usually  intended  for  the  precious  bones  or  similar  priceless 
relics  of  revered  saints,  and  this  one,  with  its  tiny,  flawlessly 
fashioned  personification  of  the  wonderful,  mystical,  inscru- 
table* Light  of  Asia,'  is  one  of  their  most  satisfying  examples. 
—  Among  the  granite  tombs  in  the  garden  is  a  massive  and 
beautiful  bronze  one  (of  the  5th  shog^iin)  which  is  a  replica  <rf 
the  one  in  the  adjacent  compound.  The  remainder  are  scarcely 
worth  seeing. 
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The  Higashi  (Eastern)  Hongwanji  (PI.  J,  5),  a  BuddhiBt  tem- 
ple of  oommanding  proportions  about  1  M.  E.  of  Uyeno  Ftilc 
(follow  the  tramway  along  Inari-chd),  in  the  Asakusa  district, 
is  headquarters  of  the  powerful  Shin-shu,  was  fonnded  in  1657, 
and  ia  a  eoinpauioa  structure  to  the  Nishi  Honi/imnji  {p.  234). 
The  praeent  building,  one  of  the  ehief  religious  edifices  of  the 
metropoli'-',  rlatcs  from  the  19th  cent,  and  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  long,  pebbie-strewn  yard  crossed  by  a  high  wall  that  runs 
parallel  with  the  street.  The  twin  gates  are  le«  Interesting  than 
the  handsome  green  bronze,  lotus-shaped  water-basins,  on 
granite  bases  in  the  yard.  The  several  buildings  within  the 
compound  are  dependencies  of  the  main  temple;  the  one  on  the 
right  just  within  the  gate  is  the  Taiko-dd,  or  Drum-Hall,  wfaeie 
the  huge  temple  drum  is  kopt.  In  the  oxtremp  left  comer  is  a 
kindergarten.  The  big  bronze  lanterns  ou  sculptured  granite 
baaoo  in  the  atrium  near  the  steps  are  w<Hrth  looking  at.  Tlie 
most  striking  features  of  the  massive  nntrance  are  the  fntir 
tmiwioniift  square  pillara.  cut  from  single  heycUd  trees  and  set  in 
daborately  embosaed  I         aoeketa.  Nme  bronae-eheathed 
steps  lead  to  the  upper  platform,  which  is  also  of  immensely 
heavy  keyaki  timbers,  some  of  them  4  ft.  wide  and  of  unusual 
thickness.  Shoes  must  be  removed  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
where  they  are  taken  care  of  (fee,  1  sen)  by  a  woman  stationea 
there  for  thf  piirnosp.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  porch,  which 
extends  quite  around  the  structure,  in  a  huge  hexagonal  glass 
case,  is  a  sanctified  rope  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mother 
fane  at  Kyofn.  Nntoworthy  hrrcahout  is  [hv  ^'iro fusion  of  rare- 
fully  sculptured  brackets  and  cross-beams  m  the  natural  wood, 
carrjyring  a  netwmic  of  ehryeaiitheniimis.  peonies,  dragons, 
elephants,  lions,  and  what-not  —  the  whole  ranked  among  the 
best  wood-carvings  in  the  capital.  The  white  beam-ends  show 
9k  form  of  decoration  popular  in  temples  of  this  sect.  The 
iminaiiae  wire  mesh  which  penda  from  the  handsome  sloping 
roof,  and  encircles  the  structure  as  a  protection  against  fire, 
gives  it  the  look  of  a  vast  aviary.  The  massive  front  doors, 
enriched  with  sturdy  bronze  nails  and  ancient  bossea  after  the 
Arabian  sty  In  afloptod  in  Spanish  cathedrals,  when  open  are 
replaced  by  paper  akoji  whidi  ehde  to  and  fro  and  shut  out  the 
miniature  gales  that  sweep  through  the  vast,  unobetniotod 
nave.  The  steps  which  lead  down  from  the  rift^t  connect  the 
temple  with  the  Jiki-dd,  or  prpaching-hall. 

The  capiacious  Interiok  with  its  140  mats  is  divided  inton 
big  central  and  two  lateral  naves  with  an  ambulatory.  The 
14  ponHcroiiH,  hicrhly  polished  round  keyaki  rolnmns,  and  the 
numerous  pilasters  support  a  network  of  handsomely  carved 
eroso-beama,  and  imoart  an  air  of  decorous  solemmty  to  it. 
The  usual  quadrangular  brass  lanterns,  assemblage  of  banners, 
texts,  and  what-not  adorn  the  pillars  and  walls,  and  the  notices 

mix  piety  with  materialism  by  admonishing  devotees  neither 
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to  smoke  nor  sleep  on  the  mats.  The  sunken  panels  of  the  plain 
coffered  ceiling  are  of  keyaki;  the  panels  above  the  chancel 
rail  caJTV  heaver  open-work  carvings  of  tennin  and  phoenixes. 
The  lush  altar  n  a  buUgr  atraeture  lacquered  red  and  picked 
out  with  black  and  sold.  A^nst  the  fpided  walla  at  the  aides 
hang  pictures  of  Buddhist  saints;  at  the  right  is  a  posthumous 
tablet  of  Tokugawa  leyasuy  which  is  brought  out  for  special 
veneration  on  the  17th  of  each  month.  The  taU,  handsome 
black  Amida  in  the  gold-lacquered  reliquary,  in  the  center  of 
the  high  altar,  is  worthy  of  note.  The  contribution-box  in  the 
sunken  space  before  the  altar  is  big  enough  to  bury  a  horse  in. 
Imposing  services  are  held  in  the  temple  the  4th  week  in  Nov., 
in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  sect.  On  this  day  the  men  are 
supposed  to  wear  the  special  kalaginu  (a  sort  of  silk  coat 
anciently  worn  by  mmwrai)^  and  the  women  the  headdress 
called  UvnokakutM  (a  peculiar  bonnet  with  antennie),  referted 
to  in  the  Buddhist  texts  under  the  dictum  that  *A  woman's 
extmor  is  that  of  a  saint,  but  her  heart  is  that  of  a  deouml' 
Minor  services  are  held  at  various  other  times  during  the  year, 
—  The  big  bronze  temple  bell  stands  beneath  a  quaint  tower 
in  the  temple  yard,  at  the  left,  near  a  quiet  pool.  Hard  by  are 
two  stone  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  died 
during  the  Japan-China  War;  the  white  shaft  refers  specially 
to  those  killed  in  the  Pescadores. 

The  ^Asakusa  Kwannon,  or  Temple  of  Sensoji  (the  Chinese 
name  for  Asakusa),  a  huge  Buddhist  fane  (of  the  Tendai  sect) 
in  Asakusa  Park  (PI.  J,  5-G),  in  the  ward  of  the  same  name,  a 
short  walk  E.  of  the  Higashi  Hongwanjif  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  typical  of  the  metropolitan  temples. 

The  vast  inclorare  is  divided  into  numerous  sections,  one  of  whidi  is  a  sort 

of  Coney  Island  with  a  score  or  inoro  cheap  t heaters,  nquariunis,  cycloramas, 
wax-work  shows,  *  movies,'  and  what^BOt.  A  host  of  beautiful  cherry  trees 
Motile  themselves  in  tiieir  loiveliest  sarb  in  early  April  and  help  to  idealise 
the  lakelets,  fountains,  wooded  islets,  fantastic  pine  trct-H,  etc.  Innumerable 
oriflammes,  paper  fishes,  flags,  ideographic  pennants,  vari-colorcd  paper 
lanterns  (chdehin)^  and  the  like  adorn  the  houses  and  add  gayety  and  color. 
Perhapf)  nowhere  m  the  big  city  can  the  native  life  be  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage. The  tourist  should  not  leave  Tokyd  without  spending  at  least  a  few 
hours  at  this  popular  resort  of  the  proletariat,  where  no  entrance  fee  is 
chained;  no  guides  pester  one;  no  skin-games  are  practiced  on  the  ttnsus- 
pectinK  uitlander,  and  where  the  toys  and  catch-penny  devices  are  so  ingen- 
ious, cheap,  and  attractive,  that  the  liberal-minded  is  tempted  to  buy  out  the 
whole  show  and  give  it  back  to  the  amiable  folks  who  work  so  indefatigably 
for  the  small  copper  tokens  of  the  realm.  Instead  of  pro\nng  an  ordeal  the 
multitude  of  people  combine  to  form  a  huge  free  side-show.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  brisliter.  more  orderly,  a  more  eflfervesoently  happy  and 
leas  mischievous  assemblage,  for  the  Japanese  masses  possess  a  self-restraint 
perhaps  unparalleled,  and  only  the  watchful,  underpaid  police  discern  any 
ailent  underearrent  of  lawlessDeas. 

The  street-cars  (5  sen)  put  one  flown  at  the  S.  end  of  a  long,  narrow  lane 
that  leads  from  the  street  to  the  inner  gate.  The  rows  of  one-stoiy  red-brick 
shops  flanking  ths  thronged  tiboroushfars  are  knofm  tm  n^ko  mu*  C  middle 
shops'),  because  they  stand  between  the  one-time  outer  gate  (burned  60 
yrs.  ago)  and  the  inner  gate  to  the  temple  inclosure.  Behind  them  run  paral- 
leling  IftiMg  m  narrow  that  they  remiM  Cme  of  eertiitt  «f  tlw  darksome  by* 
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ways  of  Toledo,  Spain.  Here  stand  scores  of  tiny  restaurants  (ryoriya)  that 
t^ter  to  the  awarnis  of  hungry  visitors  and  fill  them  for  a  few  sen  with  all 
manner  of  strange  comestibles  —  and  perhaps  a  few  microbes.  The  scraping 
of  thouaands  of  pairs  of  wooden  clogs  (geia)  on  the  stone  flagging  of  the  cen- 
tral way  IB  deafening  at  first,  but  one  soon  forgets  it  in  the  attractions  of  the 
small  shops  filled  with  their  multitude  of  tiny  toys  and  replicas  of  articles 
used  in  the  dailv  lives  of  the  people.  Peanuts  and  popcorn;  flapjacks  and 
loUypopa;  lurid  books  and  chromos;  and  a  host  of  gaudy  baubles  to  wheedle 
the  pennies  from  the  pockets  of  the  country  bumpkins  are  displayed  on  all 
sides  —  a  small  world  of  miniature  arta  and  crafts  priced  to  please  the  thin 
purses  of  the  people. 

The  big  Denbd-in  Temple  behind  a  gate  marked  Dai-san-Ku,  midway  of 
the  lane,  is  uninter^ting.  The  elaborate  gold-bronse  statue  just  within  the 
first  gate  is  a  Kwannon.  The  shrine  at  the  left  of  the  end  of  the  tane,  near  the 
main  gate  to  the  chief  temple,  is  dedicated  to  Fudd.  The  pathetic  figure  at 
the  ri^tof  the  atrium,  enveloped  in  dead  childzens'  saimenta^is  the  beneTO-> 
lent  Jit6»  The  stone  praying-wheel  near  hy  Is  found  usually  m  the  yards  of 
temples  of  the  Shingon  and  Tendai  sects. 

The  credulous  believe  that  ingxjoa  (the  Sanskrit  karma  —  from  in,  cause; 
and  kwa,  the  fruit  or  effect)  pay  in  this  life  for  effects  produced  in  the  last, 
and  when  they  wish  to  be  cleansed  of  any  sin  they  turn  the  wheel  with  the 
request  to  Jizo  to  let  fate  take  its  course  —  the  course  resembling  the  per- 
petual revolutions  of  a  wheel.  (From  this  belief  comes  the  expression  .so  fre- 
quently heard  in  Japan:  Non  no  ingwa  de  konna  ni  kurd  suru  daro,  '  What 
nave  I  done  in  my  previous  existence  to  lead  such  a  wretched  life? ')  It  is 
not  unusual  for  certain  of  the  Japanese  Buddhists  to  follow  the  Tibetan 
eustom  of  preparing  a  type  of  wheel  which  can  be  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  stream 
and  turned  by  the  action  of  the  current.  Each  revolution  of  the  wheel  counts 
as  an  uttered  prayer,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  contrivance  pr^ers  are  sent  up 
night  and  day  for  the  person  who  plaeed  it  there.  Formerly  there  existed  ia 
the  .\sakusa  grounds  a  huge  revolving  tower  so  arranged  on  a  pivot  that  a 
slight  shove  would  set  it  goint^.  Prayers  were  attached  to  the  cylinder,  which 
was  kept  almost  constantly  m  motion.  The  same  idea  (sometimes  called 
•Wheel,  of  Fortune')  is  expressed  in  Spanish  churches  by  a  wheel,  in  the 
felloe  of  which  a  number  of  Small  bells  are  inserted;  it  was  set  in  motioa 
during  mass  or  ondias<lsA04to»  and  its  position,  on  coming  to  rest,  was  sup- 
posed to  deno^  a  lavotame  or  an  unlavoiabie  responsa  to  the  prayer  of  the 
applicant. 

At  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  on  a  hill  back  from  the 
street,  is  the  Big  Bell  whose  sonorous  voice  can  be  heard  over 
a  wide  area.  Between  it  and  the  st.  are  two  big  bronze 
Kwannons,  seated  on  lotus  blooms.  The  immense  two-storied 
gateway  with  its  high  tiled  roof,  huge  boss-studded  doors,  and 
bulbous  lanterns,  is  very  striking.  On  either  side,  in  tail 
loggias,  stand  fiercdhr  stenii  colossal  carved  wood  NH^  (p.  eovii), 
peiBomficatio&s  of  His  Satanic  Majesty ;  while  to  the  l&t  of  the 
Idft  figure,  hanging  against  the  structure,  are  grouped  exa^* 
gerated  straw  sanaals  hung  there  by  credulous  persons  dear- 
ous  of  becoming  good  walkers.  The  huge  paper  lanteros  are 
gifts  from  the  local  fish-market  and  were  placed  here  partly 
for  pious,  partly  commercial  reasons,  since  the  donors  have 
their  advertisements  on  them.  The  sign-board  high  up  on  the 
gateway  facade  bears  the  name  of  the  temple. 

The  red  Pagoda  (p.  clxxxiii)  at  the  right  of  the  gateway, 
inside  the  temple  grounds,  is  a  relic  of  the  Buddhism  which 
filtered  through  China  on  its  way  to  Japan.  The  pair  of  ugly 
octagonal  light-towers  were  presented  by  devotees  whose 
names  are  moiaed  in  the  stone  segments.  The  square  structure 
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at  the  left  of  the  pagoda  is  the  Revolving  Library  (rinza), 
with  numerous  sculptured  Dogs  of  Fo  under  the  eaves,  and  an 
inner  receptacle  with  a  complete  set  (6771  vols.)  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures.  The  square  edifice  between  the  rinzdaxnA 
the  £.  gate  is  the  dance-hall  (kagura-den).  The  large  iron 
*  heaven- water  receptacles '  beyond  the  tall  stone  torii  hoard 
up  rain-water  against  a  possible  fire.  The  two  bulky  stone  lions 
on  pedestals  flanking  the  walk,  and  the  priir  of  bronze  ones, 
guard  the  adjacent  Asakusa  Jinja,  a  lirilliantly  dec:or:itod 
structure  with  a  r('<l  jx)rch,  a  strai^lil  -pitched,  picturesque  roof, 
and  many  swin^iiitz;  lanterns.  Around  to  the  ripht,  behind  a 
group  of  torii^  is  a  small  Fox  Shrine  with  many  l;izairc  fitments. 
Turning  to  the  left,  and  passing  along  the  highly  decorated 
rear  of  the  jinja,  we  come  to  a  small,  hexagoniu  building  (just 
bdiind  the  main  temple)  called  the  JizMd,  with  a  big  gilded 
and  seated  figure  of  that  divinity  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
smaller  stone  ones,  seated  and  standing  on  semi-circular  tiers; 
the  red  ribbon  adoniments  are  emblematic  of  maternal  peti- 
tions that  have  been  answered.  The  new  building  at  the  left, 
Daihn-dd,  with  a  tall  sloping;  tiled  roof,  is  an  annex  of  the 
main  temple,  whore  special  petitions  from  pilgrims  are  re- 
ceived. The  sacred  white  horse,  the  fountain  with  its  mytho- 
logical figure  in  bronze,  and  the  shrine  of  Ema^d,  the  King  of 
Hades,  with  the  commanding  figure  of  this  worthy,  call  for  no 
mention  other  that  these  bean-eating  equines  seem  curiously 
out  of  place  in  an  intelligent  Japanese  oommunitv.  The  big 
.  ZXn&titett  is  inferior  to  that  of  Kamakura.  The  small  red  build- 
ing hard  by  is  the  YakuahiHld,  or  shrine  dedicated  to  the 
Buddhist  God  of  Medicine  and  mitigator  of  man's  woes. 

On  this  side  of  the  temple  is  a  group  of  attractive  pine  trees 
overshadowing  a  winding  streamlet  spanned  by  a  quaint 
arched  stone  hridpo  and  harhorinp;  many  sacred  turtles.  The 
flanking  bronze  lanterns  are  worth  looking  at.  Tiie  red  shrine 
is  dedicated  to  the  G(xldcs.^  Bcnten.  The  HakyO'in-to  ('tower 
of  the  sacred  box  and  seal ')  shap(  1  like  a  bronze  lantern  and 
standing  belund  a  tall  iron  railing  was  erected  to  commemorate 
the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  Japan-China  War.  The  striking 
saber-shaped  Inronse  shaft  rising  near  by  from  a  broad  granite 
plinth,  whose  base  is  ghdled  by  massive  chains,  is  the  ChUkon^ 
hei,  and  is  a  gift  of  the  people  of  Asakusa  Ward  in  memory  of 
the  loyal  soldiers  who  died  during  the  Russian  War.  —  The 
flagged  walk  between  the  main  gateway  and  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  proper  leads  between  lines  of  stone  and  bronze 
lanterns,  and  small  stands  wherr  a  petty  rommorce  is  trans- 
acted in  grain  with  which  to  feed  th(  t^unc  pigeona  and  the 
lusty  cockerels  that  infest  the  placp.  The  fortner  are  numer* 
ous  as  at  San  Marcos,  or  at  certain  of  the  Jt  \  j)vir  temples,  and 
the  soiled  condition  of  the  finely  chiseled  lantern  and  temple 
fitments  is  due  to  their  careless  habits.  The  big  bronze  water 
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j«B8  in  lotue-leaf  dengn  near  the  eninutoe  are  worth  notiiig. 
The  properties  of  the  many  tall  ichd  trees,  which  stand  in  the 
temple  yard  (beautiful  golden  foliage  in  autumn^  are  referred 

to  at  p.  471.  The  farade  is  almost  covered  with  ^\gns  and 
inscriptions;  the  large  picture  on  the  wall  at  the  right,  showing 
two  men  and  a  tiger  asleep,  and  a  Buddhist  priest,  syinl)oliz<  s 
the  idea  that  life  is  a  dream  and  that  religion  is  the  only  hving 
thing. 

The  Temple  is  108  ft.  square,  is  surrounded  by  a  wide 
gallery,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  a  similar  structure  destroyed 
by  fire  about  1650;  the  theory  that  the  original  structure  was 
built  in  the  6th  cent,  is  untenable.  It  owes  its  exktence  to  the 
ahogun,  Jetsuna,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  strength  and 
solidity  which  characterized  many  of  the  17th-cent.  edifices. 
Four  immense  red  lacquered  keyaki  pillars  set  in  bronze 
sockets  support  the  great  porch,  back  from  which  slopes  a 
splendid,  tile-covered  roof  of  fine  proportions.  The  rich  adorn- 
ments beneath  the  king-post  at  each  end  are  worth  looking  at. 
Irom  the  platform,  reached  by  a  flight  of  bronze-sheathed 
steps,  one  commands  an  interesting  view  of  the  massive  front 
gate  and  of  the  swann  of  people  pulsing  through  it.  The  in* 
tenor  of  the  fane  is  not  overly  dean,  and  it  looks  more  like  an 
untidy  junk-shop  than  a  place  for  worship.  The  grotesque 
figures  of  grumpy-looking  saints,  —  perhaps  so  because  badly 
bespattered  by  the  careless  pigeons,  —  the  fantastic  lanterns, 
curious  bronzes,  bizarre  furniture,  Buddhist  sidrasy  emblems, 
banners,  and  what-not,  add  to  the  general  stuffiness;  which  is  • 
accentuated  in  a  way  by  the  incessant  sound  of  clapping  hands. 

i'ingling  coins,  scraping  geta,  and  the  general  huiKmb  caused 
\y  a  moving,  chattering  midtitude.  flapping  pigeons  dart  to 
and  fro,  defile  the  temple  adornments,  and  deftly  eaofl^  cap* 
ture  at  the  hands  of  the  children  who  make  a  business  of  try- 
ing to  surprise  them.  Crying  babies,  yelpinc?  parinh  doq:s,  and 
ailing  people  crying  aloud  to  Amvhi  to  he  lp  them, add  to  the 
general  clatter.  Facing  the  middle  entrance  is  a  bronze  recrp- 
tacle  surmounted  by  a  prancing  shishi;  a  fire'burns  within,  fed 
by  inflammable  incense,  and  aromatic  steam  hisses  as  it 
escapes  from  the  ereviees.  A  host  of  huge  lanterns  pend  from 
the  cross-beams,  and  the  hurtling  wind  sways  them  to  and  fro 
and  imparts  an  air  of  instability  to  the  structure.  A  number 
of  shrines  stand  within,  and  near  them  tiny  kakemonot  bearing 
inscriptions  from  Buddhist  text^  are  sold  by  the  priests.  Cer- 
tain of  the  ideographic  banners  are  petitions  for  the  happi- 
ness of  persons  who  have  already  viwted  the  188  most  cele- 
brated temples  and  slu-ines  throughout  the  Empire,  and  wiio 
now  lodge  their  concentrated  requests  here  at  the  last  of  the 
aeries:  others  are  handsomely  executed  by  artists  who  pray 
for  a  benediction  on  their  ^mfesBion,  and  for  more  costomen. 
At  the  right  of  the  inner  iduine  is  a  huge  feiftned  jfMtm 
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representing  an  ancient  lyric  drama  in  which  Shojo,  a  fabulous 
being  with  a  human  form,  red  hair,  and  a  vinous  complexion^ 

glays  the  chief  part  Below  it  is  a  aeated  figure  of  BingurUf  the 
elper  of  the  ailing,  with  a  hib  round  his  neck  and  hb  face 
partly  rubbed  away;  the  figure  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated 
bonze,  Jikaku-Daishi  (794-864).  The  carved  and  painted  pic- 
ture in  relief  on  the  opposite  wall  represent  ^<  throe  Chi  nose 
heroes  of  antiquity;  the  time-stained  iemriyi  on  the  ceiling  are 
ascribed  to  Kand  Doshun.  At  the  tables  in  front  of  the  main 
^luine  pictures  of  Kwafino/i  are  bought  by  the  credulous  as 
talismans  against  sickness,  and  as  aids  to  women  in  child- 
birUi.  TicketiB  are  sold  heie  that  purport  to  teU  the  sex  of  an 
unbOTn  child! 

Albeit  the  Innbb  Ssbinb  is  supposed  to  be  hiaecessible  to 
the  general  public,  a  courteous  request  aooompanied  by  25-50 

sen  will  secure  admission  and  the  service  of  a  priestly  guide. 
Ap  the  floor  is  covered  with  fine  matting,  shoes  must  h© 
removed,  and  it  is  advisable  to  ask  some  one  to  watch  them,  as 
they  must  be  left  outside  the  sanctum;  the  attendant  who 
puarda  them  expects  10  sen.  The  darksome^  mystical  interior 
18  a  maze  of  gold-lacquer,  metal  lotus-flowers,  lanterns,  figu]> 
lues  of  Kwannonf  and  a  small  army  of  diverse  devils  and 
divinities,  all  peering  out  from  the  dusky  depths  of  their 
niches.  The  chief  object  of  veneration  (never  shown)  is  a  small 
gold  statuette  (li  in.  high)  of  the  Goddess  Kxmnnon,  attributed 
(erroneously)  to  Gyoffi-hosatsu,  a  learned  7th-cent.  Korean 
,  bonze.  Every  10  yrs.  a  spurious  and  allej^ed  miraculous  imapce 
is  shown  to  the  gulHblc;  and  on  Dec.  13  of  each  year  a  duph- 
cate  is  paraded  before  the  uncritical.  According  to  the  legend 
the  original  image  was  found  sometime  during  the  7  th  cent, 
by  three  fishermen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sumida  River,  and 
because  it  was  drawn  up  in  their  net,  a  crest  formed  of  3  nets 
adorns  parts  of  the  temple.  In  March,  1911,  the  image  and  its 
repository  falong  with  the  pagoda  near  the  outer  gate)  were 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  national  treasures,  and  were  niarif  ovrr 
to  the  Gov't.  The  beauulul  red,  black,  and  gold-iacquer 
shrine  which  incloses  it  —  one  of  the  finest  examples  extant  of 
choice  17th-cent.  woikmanship  —  contains  9  other  nested 
reliquaries,  each  increasing  in  nchncsa  with  the  diminution  of 
sise;  the  image  is  said  to  repose  .m  the  10th  and  smallest; 
According  to  the  temple  records,  the  building  has  been  burned 
4  times  since  its  establishment  (perhaps  in  the  15th  cent., 
coincident  with  the  expansion  of  old  Yedo),  but  each  time  the 
shrine  and  its  contents  have  been  savrd  throu{?h  a  special  door 
cut  through  the  wail  at  the  I  Kick.  The  guardian  figures  are 
the  Gods  of  the  Four  Directions,  suppk  uiented  by  the  Thirty- 
three  Terrestrial  Manifestations  of  Kwannon.  The  two  pic- 
tures displaying  gold-lacquered  horses,  which  hang  at  the  right 
and  left  of  the  shrine,  were  gifts  from  the  tkdgunf  /emftteu,  at 
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whose  initiative  the  present  temple  was  constructed, — 
^though  it  was  completed  during  the  reign  of  letmma.  Above 
the  .lateral  shrine  at  the  right,  where  18  of  the  figures  of 
Kwnnon  are  ranged,  there  may  be  seen  on  a  bri^^lit  day  a 
huge  painting  of  a  dancing  angel  ;  the  work  of  Kand  Yasunobu^ 
oup  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  old  times.  To  the 
right  is  a  shrine  to  Fiido,  with  an  image  of  the  Fire  God 
attributed  to  the  inimitable  Unkei,  and  a  tall,  gilded  fi^jre  of 
Kwannon  presented  to  the  temple  by  a  Tokugawa  ahogun.  A 
number  of  bizarre  objects  are  scattered  about  this  room,  among 
them  a'  fine  Indian  gbddeBS  seated  on  h  water-buflFalo.  The 
handsome  brass  and  oroose  inoense^bdmen  at  the  foot  of  the 
shrine  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  priest  now  oonducts  the  visitor  to  the  rear  of  the  main 
shrine  where  there  is  an  lira  Kwannon  ,  or  rear  shrine  guarding 
the  door  in  the  wall  thr()up:h  which  the  saered  figurine  is 
removed  in  case  of  fire.  On  the  (ioor-|)Qsts  are  inscriptions  to 
the  effect  that  the  image  wns  1072  yrs.  old  at  the  time  of  the 
Genroku  Era  (1688-17ui).  The  big  time-stained  {tainting  on 
the  tear,  wall  depicts  the  Dragon  GMdess  leoemng  fttNcn 
Fugenobosatsu  (the  Univensally  Wise  and  Benevolent  Goddess) 
a  hokekyo,  or  roll  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures;  Buddha,  Amida, 
and  a  Imt  of  other  personiiges  appear  in  the  perspective.  On 
the  corridor  walls  are  two  hucre  paintincrf^  on  keqnered  wood, 
10  by  20  ft.,  and  20  by  40  ft.,  depicting  the  28  vols,  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures. 

The  altar  at  the  left  of  the  main  shrine  is  dedicated  to  Aizen 
Myo-o  (the  Goddess  of  Love);  15  of  the  manifestations  of 
Kmmilum  stand  here,  while  farther-  at  the  kit,  in  a  shrine 
cocreeponding  in  locauon  to  the  PudS  shrine  at  the  right,  is  a 
besMitifallittle  pagoda,  rich  in  reds  and  blues  and  gold-lacquer, 
with  a  tiny  Buddlia  inside  it.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
Kokuzo-bosatsu ,  in  a  small  glass  case.  Farther  along,  in  a 
bulky  wall-ca,se  witli  a  metal  screen,  art"  lOiK)  seated  images  of 
Kvoannon;  the  image  at  tlie  right,  on  a  red  drum,  is  a  Chinese 
importation.  The  larj^o  plate-glass  mirror  (one  of  the  first 
brought  to  Japan)  wai>  given  to  the  temple  (b^  an  associatiou 
of  wrestlers)  just  after  the  Restdratkm,  at  a  tune  when  it  was 
regarded  as  a  Western  marvel.  The  seated  image  of  the  abbot 
Ztn/fwa  Bhoninj  which  formerly  stood  here,  is  now  in  a  narrow 
room  at  the  right  of  the  main  slirine. 

We  leave  the  temple  grounds  by  the  wide  avenue  leading  W. 
toward  the  lake;  the  low  cream-colorc  <1  i^rick  structure  (cost, 
¥32,(J()()i  at  the  left,  crowned  by  a  hdshu  no  tcnna^  contains 
an  Indian  iiuddha  and  was  erected  in  1912.  The  scores  of  tiny 
shops  hereabout  do  a  roaring  trade  with  yokels  on  holidays. 
The  pretty  lakelet  is  said  to  be  the  residue  of  the  waten  of 
Tokyo  Bay  which  onoe  covered  the  temple  grounds.  In  sub* 
stantiation  of  this  fact  the  locally  cdeorated  AB&kuMeHMiri 
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(laverwort),  a  palatable  seaweed  (Porphyra  tmlgaris)  which  is 
now  gathered  ncax  Shinagawa  Bay,  retains  the  name  because 
it  was  once  gathered  here.  On  the  W.  side  are  many  cheap 
theaters,  platforms  for  jugglers,  acrobats,  etc.  The  lofty  tower 
at  the  right  (220  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  diameter),  popularly  called 
JiS^v4Dai  (12  storieiO.  was  meted  in  1890  aid  is  devoted  to 
TOcture-showBy  etc.  Tne  new  structure  at  the  left  of  it  is  used 
for  wrestling-matches.  There  is  a  small  aquarium  in  the 
Kdenchi  (park),  and  numerous  wax«work  displays.  —  The  low 
hill  called  Matsuchi-yama,  between  Asakusa  rark  and  the 
Sumida,  is  a  favorito  rendezvous  of  certain  Tokyoites,  who 
foregather  here  in  springtime  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  opposite 
Mukojima  and  its  cherry  trees. 

The  Yoshiwara  (PI.  J,  5),  or  prostitute  quarter,  known  collo- 
quially as  Naka,  a  widely  celebrated  relic  of  feudal  times  and 
an  unusually  interesting  example  of  the  efforts  of  a  sane  and 
highly  civilued  soVt  to  regidate  (by  segregation)  one  of  the 
most  potent  and  delicate  sociological  evils  inherited  from  all 
the  ages  (and  inddentallv  to  prevent  the  spread  of  one  of  the 
most  learsome  scourges  that  afflict  humanity),  lies  about  |  M. 
northward  of  Asakusa  Park  (rikisha  in  10  min.;  fare,  15  sen) 
and  an  almost  equal  distance  W.  of  the  Sumida  River,  near 
the  N.  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  midst  of  a  labyrinth 
of  dusty  streets  and  tawdry  houses,  grouped  in  a  walled 
inclosure  (about  i  M.  squaie)  entered  through  guarded  gate- 
ways and  policed  by  a  squad  of  specially  picked  men.  Though 
supposedly  the  most  grossly  wicnsd  spot  m  Japan,  ikaa  hand- 
some intramural  settlement  is  at  once  bizarre  and  brilliant  — 
notwithstanding  its  character  of  a  self-conf es8(  ( 1  Sodom  wholly 
given  over  to  bawdry  and  hotjerism ;  (and  to  the  mercenary 
men  of  low  morals  who  employ  the  misguided  women  for  their 
own  financial  aggrandizemoiit) ;  to  the  dominating  influence 
of  courtezans  and  geisha;  to  paramours  and  panderism;  and 
to  the  small  army  of  shopkeepera,  reataurateurs,  and  the  lesser 
fry  who  meretriciously  cater  to  the  unbridled  instincts  of  the 
licentious  elemrat. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  mention  that  the  T5kyd  municipofity  and  the 

better  element  of  the  capital  are  not  a  bit  proud  of  this  ignoble  appendage  of 
Japan's  greatest  city.  The  thoughtful  traveler  who  visits  this  spot  so  far- 
famed  for  its  ilMiaiiiet  win  view  it  not  as  a  wanton  flowering  of  tlie  iur-onti* 
nence  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  a  restrained  characteristic  of  other 
nations  besides  the  Japanese,  but  rather  as  a  noteworthy  succcsii  in  ureventr 
immorality  from  sauntering,  soliciting,  and  elbowinc  one  aside  in  the 
city's  thoroughfares;  from  oRling  and  enmeshing  strangers:  and  from  flaunt- 
ing immodesty  and  lewdness  in  the  faces  of  thase  who  are  not  looking  for  i% 
and  whomii^t  otherwise  remain  unconscious  of  it.  The  present  enlightened 
Gov't  has  repeatedly  diatinguished  itself  by  drastic  logislutioii  against  trans- 
nctions  that  pledged  unfortunate  women  to  a  life  of  shumc.  It  has  promul- 
Cnted  hiws  misolving.  without  reserve,  all  covenants,  and  annulling  all 
monetary  obligations,  between  harlots  and  their  masters,  and  it  has  decreed 
that  ail  capital  invested  in  enterprises  inconsistent  with  the  moral  law  should 
be  treated  aa  etolen.  In  one  deeiee  proetitutee  and  gntha  were  considered  ai 
having  ddiumanised  themselves,  and  theiefoie  money  due  by  them,  or  by 
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others  on  their  account,  could  not  be  recovered.  Severe  penalties  were  pre- 
seiibed  for  any  attempt  to  Mnd  a  giri  to  degrading  and  dissolute  service  in  a 
jordya,  or  licensed  house  of  ill-f&me.  History,  howovor,  again  repeated  itself; 
age-worn  traditions  proved  too  strong  for  iegialatiou;  and  finding  that  the 
wotld-old  sodal  efvil  oould  not  be  suppressed,  the  lawmakofs  adopted  tfis 
.middle  rour.so  and  regulated  it. 

It  was  not  until  Yedo  had  become  the  seat  of  the  Tokugawa  Shdqunate 
that  regular  brothels  were  established,  and  ap  to  1614  there  was  no  fixed  place 
set  apart  for  sexual  commerce.  The  first '  red  light '  district  to  bo  inhabited 
by  these  '  priestesses  of  humanity '  in  the  ancient  capital  was  founded  ujL  a 
wide  swampy  area  overran  with  reeds  and  rushes.  Froin  the  prsvalflnoe  of 
the  latter  trie  place  was  called  yoshitoara,  or  *  rash-moor.'  So  that  the  local- 
ity might  have  a  more  auspicious  title  the  name  was  af  terwardt  adroitly 
cliattfced  to  iroMi-ioaro,  or  *  good-luck  moor.'  in  16M  all  the  stews  of  tnb 
growmg  metropolis  were  tran.sfcrred  hither,  and  among  them  many  bath- 
houses presided  over  by  Jesebels  semi-euphemisttcally  termed  Jiyoku,  or 
*  hell-women,'  chosen  usually  for  their  beauty  and  attraetiwness.  In  11197 
this  '  Heir.s  Kitchen'  was  swept  by  fire,  and  the  new  houses  of  the  present 
site  erected.  Later  this  became  known  as  the  «^»n,  or  '  new '  uoahiwara  (a 
generie  term  now  applied  to  many  such  'flower  Distriota'  in  tlw  ^npire), 
m  contradistinction  to  the  moto,  or '  old  '  yoshiwara.  Between  1655  and  1897 
the  raging,  purifying  fiames  of  30  great  conflagrations  destroyed  the  unhal^ 
lowed  settlement.  Baeh  time,  and  with  inoredible  rapidity,  a  larger  ana 
more  resplendent  one  has  risen  from  the  ruins,  until  the  final  great  fire  of 
April  10, 191 1,  burned  all  the  palatial  buildings  in  theincloeure  and  over  6000 
in  ike  immediate  nei^boriiood;  Idlttng  an  unnsted  number  of  people  (among 
them  many  intnateaof  the  houses),  injuring  134,  and  causing  a  monetary  lorn 
of  ten.  million  yen.  The  fire  was  the  sigmal  for  a  national  discussion  almost  as 
heated;  but  despite  many  protests  and  suggestions  to  eradicate  the  evil  awl 
definitely  to  coniiign  it  to  a  merited  oblivion,  or  at  least  to  a  site  beyond  the 
city  limits,  the  present  yoahitDcura  sprang  once  more  into  being,  and  on  a  scale 
of  i^ded  gramleiir  outdassing  all  previous  eflPorta  Biulding  operatlona 
began  as  soon  as  the  ruins  were  chilled  enou;j:h  to  handle,  and  the  Tok>  a 
biulders  established  a  record  for  speed  never  before  aocompUahed  in  secular 
operadonsi 

Though  architecturally  a  medley  of  many  styles  —  coupled  with  a  host  of 
efforts  faf  from  stylish  —  the  settlement  possesses  a  striking  individuality. 
The  houses  are  more  solidly  built  ^lan  were  any  of  those  in  former  times,  and 
BO  fearful  are  the  people,  that  now  when  a  high  wind  prevails,  the  local  bath- 
houses (UuBiociof  most  of  the  fires)  are  made  to  suspend  business  Uil  it  dies 
away.  Florraity  and  Pompc»ian  voluptuousness  are  the  dominating  notes; 
flower-adorned  balconies,  stucco-figures,  tiled  insets,  and  various  caprices 
distinguiah  certain  of  the  temple-like  facades,  into  which  are  let  the  often- 
times coarsely  vulgar  names  o^Im  establishments.  Certain  of  tiie  entrances 
are  striking  and  elaborute;  resplendent  nilded  dragons  adorn  the  crilings, 
and  great  masses  of  real  flowers  in  season  (and  artificial  cherry  or  plum  bloe- 
mms  out  of  aeason)  grouped  with  all  the  indubitable  ddll  of  native  horticul- 
turists, impart  an  artistic  effect.  The  libidinous  masters  of  the  houses  prac- 
tice all  the  allurements  known  to  them  to  enmeab  the  senses  of  the  passer- 
by. Oold,  madreperi.  mait^le,  rich  green  bronse  and  highly  polished  brass; 
native  woods  of  beautiful  grain  and  finish;  hupe  rhcval-glasses;  rolossal 
gilded  temple^lrums;  red-and-gold  lacauer  of  exquisite  native  workman- 
ship; and  other  emblems  of  wealth  ore  sfcillfutly  disposed  to  entlGe  the  way- 
farer, the  while  dulling  his  senses  to  the  wickedn»  concealed  beyond. 
Through  these  sometimes  palatial  entrances,  hung  with  rich  satin  brocades. 


fountains;  tiny  landscape  gardens  and  arched  bridgrs;  o>  cool,  flower-em- 
bowered, perfumed  retreats,  diml>'  lighted,  through  which  barefooted  women 
patter;  or.  rediidiv  ii^th  studied  carelessness,  suggest  Ionian  bathing-scenes 
or  other  spectacular  siiOAtiona  that  disturb  the  uallow  noddle  of  the  saUip 
dously  disposed. 

The  entraneea  of  the  pseudo-*  aristOcratie '  estabfisfanients  resemble  theater 

lobbies,  in  that  behind  deep  plate-glass  windows  one  sees  successive  rows  of 
enlarged  photographs,  plain  or  colored,  or  full-length  nictures  of  women, 
nnd  landsoape  views  in  whieh  tiie  letter  figure  wito  aiiUf ully  reproduced 
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faces.  These  picturea  replace  the  'dressed  shop-front'  referred  to  herein- 
After.  The  likeness  to  a  theater  is  accentuated  by  the  box-office  which  stands 
near  the  door  and  which  is  presided  over  bgr  a  MMiter.  or  ticket-taker.  After 
inspecting  the  photographs,  and  making  a  mentn!  choice,  the  visitor  sidles 
up  to  the  box,  pays  the  customary  fee,  and  whisks  briiikly  into  the  house 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  cynical  loungera  without. 

The  A^VoA-u  published,  in  1912,  some  statistics  concerning  licensed  prosti- 
tutes in  Japan,  and  particularly  in  T5kv'0.  According  to  the  latest  returns 
there  are  48,769  licensed  proatitutes  in  the  whole  country,  of  whom  6000  are 
in  T6ky5.  To  this  latter  number  Niigata  Prefecture  (Echigo)  contributes 
the  largest  share,  followed  by  T6ky6,  Gifu,  Aichi,  Ibaraki,  Yamagata,  and 
ftOa  IVefectures  in  tha  Older  named.  Fukushima  Prefecture  shows  the  amall* 
est  number.  The  common  price  charged  for  each  customer  is  35  sen.  of 
which  one  half  goes  to  the  employer  or  Keeper  of  the  hou»e.  Of  the  remain- 
iac  17|  MA,  10  sen  is  applied  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  raised  from  the 
employer  at  the  start,  the  balance,  7\  sen,  being  the  net  profit.  This  latter 
sum,  however,  is  still  liable  to  levies  in  the  shape  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
fimiture  and  table  utensils  and  the  residue  is  spent  on  toilet  powder,  and 
paper,  hair-dressing,  tooth-powder  and  brushes  for  the  use  of  the  guest.  The 
employer  provides  the  inmate's  food  twice  a  d&y,  consisting  of  rice  and  an- 
other dish  worth  from  1  to     sen  a  day.  How  it  tastes  can  be  better  imag- 
ined than  descril^ed.  The  woman  is  naturally  obliged  to  buy  something 
palatable  for  herself  out  of  her  own  pittance.  Her  earnings  amount  to  about 
14  sea  n day,  which  is  insufficient  to  supply  her  wants.  She  gets  a  rebate  of 
i  sen  for  every  plate  of  fish  or  other  eatable  ordered  by  the  guests  fwhich 
usually  costs  them  25  sen,  but  the  vender  gets  from  8  to  15  sew.only,  the  dif- 
ference going  to  the  keeper  of  the  house).  The  number'of  men  and  wumen- 
who  subsist  on  these  poor  creatures  is  quite  formidable,  there  being  in  the 
Yoshiwara  680  men  and  840  women,  their  nomenclature  being  yarite  (gover- 
ness), ahimd  (maidservants),  banto  (clerks  and  menservants) ,  ana  naka 
bataraki  (assistants).    There  are  sixty-four  tea-houses  where  the  better 
cJaases  of  guests  take  their  meals  or  call  aeisha  before  repaiiiog  to  the  bro- 
thela,  and  here  their  aoeounta  are  settled,  payment  beinc  made  after  the 
spree,  althotigh  running  accounts  are  kept  by  some  frequenters.  There  are  a 
Uagfi  number  of  eating-houses,  and  those  dependent  for  their  support  on  the 
euatom  of  mere  sight'seers  include  40  oden-aellen,  15  daifuk*h€e\\en,  and 
over  50  vendors  of  Isujiura  (small  pieces  of  paper  with  some  words  printed  on 
tbem  telling  the  buyer's  fortune,  or  words  supposed  to  come  from  his  sweet- 
heart). The  people  em ployedftt  the  brothels  are  not  paid  for  by  tbekeepm 
being  dei>endent  for  their  support  on  'tipa'  whioh  avemfe  fram,  30  yen  to 

ICX)  yen  per  month. 

No  section  of  Tokyo  is  cleaner  superficiiill y,  outwardly  more 
decorous,  and  freer  from  ribaldry  and  pornographic  offensive- 
ness  than  the  joro  quarter;  one  who  sees  it  in  the  daytime  will 
find  sAert  gendannes  patrolHng  the  streets,  and  perfect  order 
prevailing.  The  s^me  lanterns  and  flags  ana  banners ;  the  same 
pleasing  medley  of  color;  and  the  same  all-pervading  winsome- 
ness  characteristic  of  the  streets  of  most  of  Japan's  well-regu- 
lated cities  are  in  evidence;  and  withal  a  surprising  and  note- 
worthy lack  of  the  degradation  one  naturally  associates  in  the 
mind  with  a  region  confes8<'dly  given  over  to  unchastity.  It 
has  rather  the  general  aspect  of  a  handsome,  vivacious  bazaar; 
particularly  on  locally  celebrated  festiTBl-days,  when  throngs 
of  sij^t-seere  flock  into  the  compound  to  witness  the  vmom 
brilliant  displays  and  ingenious  advertising  dodges  (direct, 
advertising  is  inhibited)  evolved  by  the  proprietors  of  the  dif-  ^ 
ferent  establishments.  [One  of  the  most  popular  is  the  Niwaka, 
a  sort  of  comip  play  held  on  summer  nights.) 

An  unkempt  thorpughfare,  the  Nihon  Tmtsumi  ('Japan 
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dyke'),  —  formerly  flanked  by  poisonous  lacquer  trees,  — 
leads  past  the  rnjiin  entrance  to  the  yoshiwara  on  thr  E.,  and 
from  it  there  l^ranclies  ofif  at  the  left,  a^^  ono  approaches  it  from 
the  Siimida  River,  a  short,  lively,  sloping  street  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  small  shops  and  tea-houses  —  some  of  the  latter  dedi- 
cated to  illicit  intrigues.  The  iiiai  half  of  this  approach  is 
caUed  Emonrzaki,  or  Diees  Hill,  fiom  the  drcumstance  that 
visitors  to  the  gay  abode  of  vice  beyond  are  supposed  to  adjust 
necktie  and  make  tentative  efforts  to  spruce  up  a  bit  as  the 
Jinriki  whirls  them  onward  toward  the  O-Mon  (great  gate).  At 
the  right  of  Emon-zaki  is  a  small  Shinto  shrine  (a  permanent 
adjunct  to  all  such  places)  called  the  Y'oishiwara  Jinja;  hen co 
to  the  gate  the  division  is  called  Go-Jik-kt  fi-michi  (50-house 
street),  from  the  50  tea-houses  which  originally  faced  it. 
Before  the  last  great  lire  a  graceful  arch,  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  figure  of  a  woman  supposed  to  typify  the  Venuses 
within,  spamied  the  space  between  the  iron  gate-posts  —  the 
Inscriptions  on  which  (by  a  popular  playwright)  convey  a 
subtle  meanih^  to  those  versed  in  the  dbseic  poetry  of  Japan 
and  China.  Liberally  interpreted  they  mean:  *A  dream  of 
springtide  when  tho  air  is  filled  with  cherry  blossoms.  Tidings 
of  the  autumn  \s  li^n  the  streets  are  flanked  with  lighted  lan- 
terns.' The  couplet  refers  to  the  former  line  of  splendid  flower- 
ing cherry  trees  which  grew  in  graceful  attitudes  through  the 
center  of  the  main  thoroughfare;  and  to  the  oddly-shaped  lan- 
terns on  upright  bamboo  stakes  which  stood  at  the  base  of  each 
tree.  When  the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  soft  dusk  of  an  April 
night,  and  a  gentle  and  caressmg  breeae  shook  the  downy  blos- 
soms in  clouds  from  the  trees,  the  scene  was  one  of  singular 
beauty;  even  thoiiph  it  showed  to  what  base  uses  art  could  be 
put.  The  charm  of  this  and  of  the  Yo-zakura,  or  'Ni^^ht 
Cherries'  (a  j>()etical  name  applied  to  the  women  of  the  re- 
sort), is  celebrated  throughout  Japan,  and  has  long  been  en- 
shrined in  song  and  poetry. 

The  Main  Street,  Naka-no-cho,  runs  straight  for  716  ft- 
from  the  wide  entrance  gate,  through  the  compound  to  the 
Medical  Inspection  Bureau,  where  physical  examinatioDS  are 
held  each  week.  Branching  off  at  right  angles  are  shivt  side 
Streets  —  Yedo-chdf  Sumi-cho,  Kyo-machi,  and  Ageya-machi 
—  some  of  which  terminate  at  gates  closed  at  night  and  used 
as  exits  in  tlic  day-time.  Connecting  these  side  streets  foa 
which  are  some  of  the  finest  houses)  are  certain  cool,  seques- 
tered bywayjr  that  recall  the  narrow,  shaded  lanes  of  Cairene 
and  Syrian  bazaars,  flanked  by  tall  houses  whose  upper  bal- 
conies almost  touch.  These  are  the  most  picturesque  within 
the  inclosure;  at  night  they  are  rendered  brimant  aadf stiikin^y 
vivid  by  the  slatt^  cages  (deep  and  wide-barred  limit  win* 
dows  innocent  of  glass),  backed  each  by  its  row  of  gorgeously 
clady  black-eyed,  enameled  houris  sitting  like  wax  ^^u^^n^  ^ , 
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proscenium,  before  wonderful  dead  gold  screens  or  ixjlished 
niirrorij  that  add  limitless  depth  to  the  apiirtments  and  reflect 
again  and  again  the  bars  themselves  and  the  silent,  eager, 
staring  faces  between  them.  In  the  morning  they  are  cmn 
filled  with  heavy-eyed,  languorous  women  being  coiffed  and 
barbered  for  the  evening  orgy,  or  with  lively,  chaffing  ones  who 
impatiently  await  the  breakfast  which  a  scurrying  maid  is 
bringinp:  stpaming  on  a  tray  from  a  near-by  rf^stanrnnt,  and 
who  shrill  out  mutilated  salutations  in  Enp:lish  to  the  t^aunter- 
ing  stranger.  In  the  flrst-class  houhen,  Home  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  celebrated  for  the  charm  and  beauty  of  their  cx)ur- 
tezans,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  this  hari-mise,  or  'dressed 
ahop-ffont,'  and  patrons,  instml  of  seeing  the  women  from  the 
street,  and  there  making  their  choice,  must  be  introduced  by  a 
ptofeemonal  go-between  —  usually  a  woman;  Hiere  are  many 
such  '  introducing-houses  *  in  the  inclosure,  and  some  of  the 
celebrated  restaumpfs  nnd  rhnyas  are  paid  to  hp  drdimtrd  to 
this  purpose.  —  During  thv  forenoon  of  a  sunny  day  brilliantly 
colored  Rleeping-garments  are  hiinp  out  to  air  from  the  bal- 
conies of  many  of  the  houses,  while  the  capricious  sultanas,  if 
not  saunterine  tlixough  the  streets  accompanied  by  fresh  young 
women  attendants,  are  r^xwg  in  the  crepuscular  shadows  of 
the  inner  rooms. 

At  night  when  the  ediort  streets  are  a  blaze  of  electric  lights 
and  throngs  of  men,  women,  and  children  —  the  latter  usually 
with  bead-eyed,  shavcn-pated,  babies  pick-a-back  —  pulsate 
throiiph  the  settlrmrnt,  the  scene  is  as  sinpiilnr  n^^  any  the 
traveler  will  see  in  the  Eastern  world.  Foreigners,  metre ){)oH- 
tans,  conntry  yokels,  soldiers,  fortune-tellers,  harlequins, 
blmd-siiauipooers,  female  hair-dressers,  beggars,  venders  of 
tic^umplings,  boiled  red-beans,  cigarettes,  and  a  score  of 
native  goodies,  elbow  their  way  good-naturedly  through  the 
cCMnpound  milling  with  iniquitous  humanity.  Dapper  little 
policemen  dad  in  spick-andnspan  uniforms,  helmets,  and  white 
glovies,  and  equipped  with  swords,  speetaclea,  lanterns,  and 
notebooks,  are  on  the  spot  to  repress  all  coarseness  or  bnitality, 
and  to  keep  a  keen  eye  out  for  brawlers,  tipsy  visitors,  or  oilier 
disturbers  of  the  reniarkable  order  of  the  place.  Frequently 
one  hears  their  sharp,  staccato  A'ora,  Kdral  (lit.,  ye^  but  figu- 
ratively: *Move  along  there  now,  step  Uvely! ')  shrilling  above 
tlie  din,  forbidding  frolicsomeness  and  enjoiping  decorum. 
Soon  after  dusk  a  curiously  feverish  but  suppreBsed  animation 
tiirills  through  the  place  —  a  inecursor  of  the  mise  wo  haru 
flit.,  to  arrange  goods  in  order  and  expose  them  for  sale),  or  the 
filing  into  their  cap^es  of  the  'bud  and  blossom'  of  the  most 
celebrated  jorot/a  in  Japan.  Then  (he  whole  yilkakn  (j^roup  of 
visitors)  seethes  with  subdue*!  excitement.  In  the  more  pre- 
tentious houses  the  women  form  a  gaudy  assemblage  in  a 
richly  decorated  room  visible  from  just  inside  the  entrance, 
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but  not  from  the  street.  Claxi  in  gorgeous  costumes  of  silk  or 
satin  which  cover  them  completely  from  throat  to  heel;  rigged 
out  in  sumptuous  coral  uid  metal,  porcelain,  or  tortoise-shell 
hairpins  laiiged  round  their  heads  like  a  halo;  with  penciled 
eyebrows;  lips iqilashed  with  crimson;  be-powdered  and  freshly 
coiffed;  these  statuesque  Eves  seat  themselves  submissively 
each  on  her  silken  mat,  where,  like  some  resplendent  imperson^ 
merchandise,  she  waits  patiently  beside  a  circular,  brilliantly 
polished  brass  hihachi,  before  a  glistening  cheval-glass  that 
reflects  every  line  of  her  back  and  her  sloe-black,  elaborate, 
and  distinctive  coiffure.  An  assumed  look  of  modesty  and 
candor  masks  the  soul-besmirching  traffic  in  which  each  is 
engaged.  There  is  nothing  in  the  outward  display  that  would 
starae  the  most  prudish.  Later,  as  one  by  one  taey  are  beck* 
oned  out  and  glide  noiselessly  to  some  deeper  recess  of  the 
house,  there  floats  out  on  the  soft  night  air  the  tinkling  notes  of 
samisen;  the  melancholy  thrumming  of  silken-girdled  drums; 
the  soft  pounding  of  tabi-ahod  dancing  feet;  the  swish  of  volup- 
tuous garments;  and  the  hoarse,  throaty^  contralto  tones  of 
artiflcially  trained  geisha  voices. 

Of  the  3000  or  more  tawareme  in  the  shin-^yaMwara  (the 
next  largest  in  T6ky6  is  the.Susaki,  in  Fukagawa  Ward,  with 
2000  inmates)  but  few  are  T6kv6  women;  they  are  chiefly 
recruited  from  provinces  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  con- 
sidered hard  and  grinding.  Poverty,  personal  misfortune,  and 
calamities  resulting  from  eathquakes,  croi>failures,  tidal 
waves,  and  the  like  arc  said  to  be  the  chief  causes  for  girls 
entering  upon  a  life  of  shame.  [Certain  Japanese  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  disgrace  for  a  girl  to  show  her  filial  love  by  selling  ' 
herself  for  a  few  years  to  help  her  poverty-stricken  parents, 
but  rath^  as  an  act  henHsm.)  The  i>eople  like  to  beUeive 
that  ttee  are  few  if  any  voluntary  victims,  and  that  no  one 
adopts  the  career  if  an  alternative  offers:  only  the  pjceoure 
of  cure  necessity  is  held  to  justify  the  sacrifice.  This  is  gener> 
ally  counted  a  grievous  affliction  by  those  who  must  have 
recourse  to  it,  and  by  friends  it  is  regarded  with  profound  pity. 
The  life  of  gilded  misery  led  by  the  women  is  referred  to  as 
'the  painful  world,*  and  each  one  is  said  to  live  in  the  hope  of 
being  redeemed  (from  the  debt  owed  to  the  brothel-keeper)  by 
some  rich  man  or  lovtf  .  Unless  this  redemption  comes  CAriy, 
malispant  diseases,  premature  old  age,  ot  a  suicide's  grave 
uraauy  dissolves  the  tie. 

Among  themselves  the  women  of  this  underworld  call  each 
other  '  sister.'  To  outsiders  they  are  generally  known  by  ficti-  , 
tious  names,  such  jis:  Little  Purple;  Faint  Cloud;  Pine  Nioun-  j 
tain;  Double-blossomed  Plum;  Floral  Fan;  Whispering  Wind; 
Jewel  River,  and  the  like.  Superior  women  are  termed  oiran; 
the  principal  girl,  osh^ku.  Poets  and  novelists  have  thrown  a 
halo  of  tendiff  romance  over  their,  sad  liveB»  and  many  a 
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touching  love-story  has  been  told  and  written  about  them. 
The  women  drciss  in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes  or  those 
of  their  master;  some  adorn  themselves  in  fine  brocade  silks 
heavy  yiith  gold  w  nhrer  enilchmeiita  (and  thus  sink  deeper 
into  debt  of  thdr  esq^loiters);  others  affect  the  biwre 
fashions  of  bygone  days;  while  others  yet  afifect  gaudy  red 
crape  with  elaborate  collars  and  exaggerated  satin  obi  (sashes) 
tied  in  front  (the  distinctive  badge  of  shame  of  the  joro). 
Others  essay  to  make  themselves  appear  younger  and  prettier 
by  wearing  silk  crape  adorned  with  intricate  figures,  purple 
satin  collars,  and  a  maki-ohi,  or  narrow  sash,  wound  round  and 
round  the  waist  and  merely  tucked  in  to  hold  it  in  place.  A 
significant  f ancnr  of  certain  of  these  sirens  is  to  wear  a  eostume 
(long  celebratea  as  distinctively  yoshiwaresque)  of  fine  purple 
satin  licbly  embroidered  with  great  sprawling  red  lobstersl 
OtJiers  wear  plain  crested  clothes  to  imitate  special  styles  f»> 
vored  by  their  first  cousins,  the  geuha  (p.  clxi).  Musk  is  the 
favorite  perfume.  The  studied  display  of  physical  charms 
Uiat  are  usually  concealed  is  rarely  resorted  to. 

To  the  shin-yoshiwara  and  the  4  lesser  resorts  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  capital  come  annually  about  1^  million  visitors, 
who  squander  upward  of  2  million  ym  on  the  inmates.  Most 
of  the  robberiesy  murders,  and  suicides  of  the  metropolis  are 
in  some  way  related  to  these  plague^pots,  the  common 
name  for  which  with  many  is  doku  (poison).  Some  parents 
warn  their  children  to  beware  of  their  inmates  as  they  would 
cayenne  pepper,  and  supplement  the  injunction  by  a  reference 
to  the  proverb,  *  Pleasure  is  the  seed  of  trouble.'  Others  exist 
who  are  wiUing  to  allow  their  daughters  to  serve  the  yoshvwara 
inmates,  and  by  having  them  trained  in  the  art«  of  Aspasia 
eventually  dedicate  them  to  Ai>hrodite.  When  certain  persons 
aje  obliged  to  mention  the  jor(^,  they  prefer  to  call  it 
Fuiftdo.  or  'Nightless  Castle';  JlanarftO'^Mnataj  'Flowerv 
streets ' ;  .'Kutsuwa/  etc.  The  fossamer  wantons  who  inhabit 
it  are  referred  to  as  'barren  virgins  ';  'strumpets';  and  by 
other  opprobrious  epithets.  Certain  municipal  rules  are 
enforced  rigorously  in  the  different  houses.  A  minute  descrip- 
tion is  taken  of  every  visitor  —  the  name,  profession,  height, 
facial  characteristics,  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  general  figure  and 
build,  style  of  clothes  worn,  personal  defects,  and  the  like. 
When  the  official  blank  is  filled  in  it  forms  an  e»Bellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  and  is  filed  f6r  reference.  —  The  numerous 
towns  of  JajMn  named  Yoshitoara  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
above-mentioned  establishment. 

The  Sumidagnwa,  the  2d  river  of  importance  on  the  Yedo 
plain,  has  its  sources  N.W.  of  Tokyo,  on  the  border  of  Musashi 
and  Kai  Provinces,  and  it  is  to  Japan's  capital  what  the 
Thames  is  to  London  and  the  Seine  to  Paris.  Entering  the  city 
from  the  N.E.  it  flows  past  the  Asakusa,  NihonbMhi>  and 
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KyObashi  Wards,  separating  them  from  Honj5  and  Fukagawa 
(placing  the  latter  in  the  same  relative  position  to  Tokyo  that 
tne  Thames  does  with  Surrey),  before  washing  the  shores  of 
Tsukishima  Island  and  emptying  into  T6kyo  Bay.  While  for 
the  TokyOites  the  river  possesses  all  the  charm  that  the  Seine 
holds  for  the  Parisians,  it  does  not  app)eal  strongly  to  foreign- 
ers. The  boats  which  ply  up  and  down  it  are  small,  tippy,  and 
stuffy;  the  refuse  which  the  converging  canals  bring  mto  it  is 
objectionable  to  the  senses;  the  dreadful  night-soil  boats  which 
glance  along  its  surface  and  leave  a  trail  of  grease  behind  recall 
glue-factories  and  sulphureted  hydrogen;  and  the  tawdry 
nouses  which  back  up  to  its  shores  and  insult  it  with  their  drain- 
age add  but  little  charm  or  picturesqueness.  It  is  perhaps 
prettiest  and  liveliest  off  MukOjima  Embankment,  during  the 
cherry-blossom  season,  when  collegiate  boat-races,  local 
regattas,  and  the  like  add  life  to  it.  'The  citizen's  ideal  of 
summer  pleasure  is  to  hire  a  yanebune  (a  boat  having  its  middle 
part  covered  by  a  roof  —  yane  —  under  which  the  pleasure- 
seekers  sit),  engage  two  or  three  geisha,  and  travel  lazily 
upstream,  «vith  scull  or  sail,  debarking  at  one  of  the  many 
famous  restaurants  that  line  both  banks  of  the  river,  whence 
he  drifts  home,  after  dinner,  along  the  path  of  the  moonbeams, 
merry,  musical,  and  perhaps  love-sicK.  These  delights  cul- 
minate at  a  fete  called  the  "river  opening"  {kaim-biraki) 
which  takes  place  nominally  on  "moon-night"  in  midsummer. 
Tho«  for  whom  the  f6te  is  organized  contribute  nothing  to  the 
preparations.  All  that  part  of  the  affair  is  undertaken  by  the 
riverside  restaurants  and  boat-house  keepers,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  the  throng  of  customers  that  the  celebration  brings, 
put  up  a  considerable  sum  to  purchase  fireworks.'  At  this  time 
the  long  Ryogoku  Bridge  is  packed  with  spectators,  the  sur- 
face of  the  turgid  river  is  almost  covered  with  canopied  craft 
adorned  with  colored  paper  lanterns,  the  air  vibrates  with  the 
shouts  of  roysterers;  the  clapping  of  hands;  the  tinkling  of 
samisen;  the  tuneless  voices  of  singing  geisha;  and  the  thrum- 
ming of  unsympathetic  drums,  and  the  whole  represents  one 
of  Tokyo's  most  popular  festivals.  Boats  should  be  engaged  in 
advance.  Consult  the  hotel  manager.  There  is  a  funayado,  or  1 
place  where  boats  can  be  hired,  near  the  Ryogoku  Bridge,  on 
the  Nihonbashi  side. 

Transpontine  T6ky6  (Pl.I-J,  7-8),  a  wide,  unkempt  region 
delimned  by  the  Honio  and  Fukagawa  Wards  and  separated 
from  Tokyo  proper  by  the  wide  and  swift  Sumida  River, 
possesses  but  few  attractions  for  foreigners.    Several  big 
bridges  —  the  Azuma-  Umaya-  and  Ryogoku-bashi  ('two- 
province  bridge,*  so-called  because  IIonj6-Vii  bplnnirpd  formerly  i 
to  another  province)  —  link  the  latter  waj 
to  the  lively  Asakusa;  while  farther  to  th 
('new  great  bridge,'  576  ft.  long,  begun  in 
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in  1012  at  a  cost  of  ¥590,000)  joins  Honjo*to  Nihonbashi-ka. 
The  Eital-bashi  connects  Fukagawa  with  Kyobashi-ku. 
Ryogoku-bashi  is  a  sort  of  miniature  Brooklyn  Bridge  where 
pyrotechnic  displays  are  to  be  seen  on  summer  nights,  and 

from  wbirh  sad  souls  with  suicidal  thoughts  leap  off  sometimes, 
to  smother  thrir  diirk  sorrow  in  the  sooty  funnel  of  a  passing 
steamship!  The  most  southerly  of  the  bridges  is  the  small 
Aioi-bashi,  a  sort  of  Japanese  Bridge  of  Sighs,  over  wiiich 
recalcitrants  are  conducted  to  the  big  prison  on  Tsukishima, 
in  T5ky0  Bay.  The  Mercantile  Marine^  and  the  Marine 
Products  Schools  near  the  entranice  are  of  interest  chiefly  to 
seamen.  Neither  Honj6  nor  Fukagawa  is  noted  for  pulchri- 
tude, or  for  odors  that  recall  those  of  Araby  the  Blest.  On  the 
contrary,  the  sixty-six  distinct  stenches  for  whirh  Colo^rne  was 
once  celebrated  seem  to  have  taken  up  thrir  quarters  here  in 
the  foul  open  drains,  and  the  odoriferous  truck-gardens  which 
reach  quite  up  to  the  raggefl  and  melancholy  outskirts.  The 
Fukagawa  Park,  with  its  Hachimau  Sliriiie,  and  Temple  to 
Fudd,  is  inferior  to  Uyeno,  Shiba,  or  Hibiya,  and  the  yoahitoara 
18  smaller  than  that  of  the  metropolis.  According  to  a  local 
writer  'many  kinds  of  fish  and  turtles  are  nursed'  in  the  Fish 
Nurseries. 

Mukdjima  ('opposite  island ')» in  Honjo-ku  (PI.  J,  6),  once 
celebrated  for  its  fine  cherry  trees,  is  declining  in  popularity 
with  the  better  classes.  Jinriki  from  the  Imperial  Hotel,  50 
min.,  65  sen  (¥1.10  for  the  round  trip);  tram-car,  5  scJi.  The 
double  line  of  gnarled  cherry  trees  planted  in  the  18th  cent, 
was  badly  injured  by  the  floods  of  1912.  The  pretty  spectacle 
offered  by  the  cherry  blooms  in  April  is  often  marred  by  the 
antics  of  the  thirsty  coolies  who  soak  actke  while  enjoying  the 
floral  display  and  sometimes  encroach  upon  the  reserve  of 
others. 

The  big  edifice  of  the  Dai  Nippon  Brewery  Co.,  near  the 
Azuma-bashi,  occupies  the  site  of  a  one-time  celebrated  land- 
scape garden,  the  Safal:p  yashiki  of  a  powerful  daimyd.  Good 
beer  i^  served  in  a  corner  of  the  garden^  admittance  to  which 

costs  10  Ren. 

Kameido' (PI.  J,  8),  with  its  Shrine  and  Wistaria  Garden,  in 
Honjo-ku,  in  a  tawdry  neighborhood  near  the  N.E.  outskirts 
of  the  city,  should  be  visited  in  late  April  or  early  May,  as  the 
wistaria  usually  begin  to  droop  about  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  May.  An  easy  way  to  reacn  the  park  is  to  board  a  train  of 
the  Gov't  Rly.  (Sobu  Line)  at  Ryogoku  Station  (PI.  I,  7)  and 
proceed  (fare,  9  sen)  to  Kameido  Station,  thence  turn  N.  and 
walk  12  min.  The  small  tomple  p^rounds  stfind  in  the  midst  of  a 
sea  of  low  native  houses  whose  suiTDunduigs  are  without  inter- 
est. The  narrow  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  entrance  termin- 
ates in  a  handsomely  carved  p^ateway  in  the  natural  wood, 
adorned  with  ehishi,  iishes,  birds,  dragons,  and  wave-patterns. 
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Just  within  the  in'closure  h  a  locally  celebrated  Drum  Bridgp 
(Taiko-bashi),  a  tiiTie-worn  etructure  over  whose  high  hump 
devotees  climb  (risky  with  high-heeled  shoes)  as  an  act  of 
special  devotion  to  the  divinity  to  whom  the  shrine  is  conse- 
crated. Ladies  usufilly  elect  to  approach  the  shrine  along  the 
picturesque  pathways  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  pond.  Be- 
yond the  first  bridge  is  a  second  smaller  one  facing  an  attrsethre 
f'i^ht-roofed  gate  surmount^'d  by  sculptured  dmcons,  turtles, 
and  phccnixes.  At  the  foot  are  stone  Dogs  of  Fo,  and  behind 
them,  in  glassed-in  cages,  are  carved  and  painted  gods  in  the 
guise  of  zuijin,  or  the  ancient  guards  of  nobility.  The  grounda 
are  !fiid  out  in  imitation  of  those  in  which  iSM|70tmrrt  Michizane, 
Xi>  whom  the  shrine  is  dedicated,  lived  and  died  in  exile  (in 
Kyuishxi).  The  pond  is  called  Shinji^no-ike,  or 'Pond  ci  tne 
Heart,* because  of  it.s  fancied  resemblance  in  shape  to  this  organ. 
The  name  Kameido  is  said  to  be  derived  from  katnei  (lit.,  sitting 
like  a  tortoise,  with  the  feet  spread  out  bdiind),  wherefore  tiie 
hi  [I  stone  tortoise  which  the  vi  -itor  will  note  a  few  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  temple.  Some  pretty  bridges  span  the  narrowest 
parts  of  the  pond,  and  many  graceful  trees  overshadow  it. 

The  Wmtaria  (p.  119),  which  most  foreign  travelers  come 
to  see,  hangs  in  splendid  cream-white  ami  p:de-lilac  clusters, 
3-5  ft.  long^  from  the  trellises  which  flank  three  sides  of  the 
pond,  and  by  reflecting  themselves  in  the  water  create  a  lovdy 
picture.  Thousands  of  pendants  sway  to  and  fro  with  the  wind 
and  early  in  May  scatter  their  fragile  pet;\ls  like  snowflakes 
on  the  walks  and  the  surface  of  the  pond.  During  the  season 
many  flower-loving  Japanese  sit  on  the  broad  platforms  ex- 
tending out  from  the  tea-houses  to  enjoy  the  scene.  Along  the 
walks  are  many  tiny  shops  where  artiiicial  flowers  made  in  the 
form  of  wistaria  hair-ornaments,  metal  turtles,  tiny  hand- 
painted  porcelain  cups  Cnttractive  souvenirs,  10  srn  r;nh), 
and  other  gewgaws  are  sold.  Many  Jug^ers  ply  their  deceptive 
profesnon  here.  —  The  chief  shrine  is  just  beyond  the  second 
bridge;  the  gold  screens  and  pictures  —  the  latter  representing 
certain  of  the  ancient  pantomimic  religious  dnnces  —  which 
adorn  the  interior  are  relics  of  the  time  when  Buddhism  and 
ShintOism  were  often  worshiped  under  the  same  roof.  The 
image  of  Michizane,  who  is  here  v/orshiped  as  the  God  of 
Literature,  is  carved  out  of  the  wood  of  a  plum  tree  which  grew 
in  the  vara  of  the  chief  shrine  at  Daiaifu.  One  of  the  popular 
festivals  falls  in  Jan.  of  each  year. 

The  Kameido  Pltmi  Gardens  (  Ume-ynshiki)  lie  ribmit  J  M. 
E.  (PI.  J,  8;  of  the  Kameido  Shrine,  and  are  beautiful  when  the 
blossoms  come  out  in  March  (the  latest  of  the  Tdky5  plums  to 
bloom ) .  Many  of  the  remaining  trees  are  very  old  and  decrepit ; 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  ijarden  (no  fees)  is  diminished  by 
the  oflTenaiTe  stench  which  ansea  from  the  open  sewers  in  tfale 
neighborhood. 
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The  Hori  Kiri  Iris  Gardens  (PI.  J,  6)  are  about  2  M.  E.  of 
Mukdjima  and  are  reached  by  jinriki  (a  special  bargain  must  be 
made  with  the  runner) ;  the  flowers  are  at  their  best  in  June. 

The  Ekd-in  ('a  Buddhist  temple  where  mass  is  said  for  the 
dead'),  a  well-known  fane  belonging  to  the  Jodo  sect  (p.  cxcix), 
is  within  5  min.  walk  of  the  Ryogoku-bashi  (PI.  H,  7)  in  Honjo- 
ku,  adjacent  to  the  National  Art  Hall  ( Kokugi-kwan)  whore 
wTestling  and  such  exhibitions  are  held.  The  main  entrance  is 
from  the  side  street,  and  the  long,  flagged  yard  was  for  years 
the  most  popular  wrestling-arena  in  the  city.  The  chief  object 
of  interest  in  the  rather  nondescript  temple  is  the  huge  recum- 
bent figure  of  the  dead  Buddha,  near  which  is  an  inscription 
to  the  effect  that:  'If  you  wish  immortality  and  a  future  life, 
do  not  cease  to  pray  earnestly.'  In  a  small  reliquary  behind 
is  a  sculptured  image  of  the  founder  of  the  J6do  sect  (anniver- 
sary services  in  April).   The  red  and  gold-lacquered  main 
altar  contains  a  seated  figure  of  Amida.  The  carved  wood 
statue  of  Buddha  is  supposed  to  represent  him  when  he 
emerged  from  his  long  retirement  and  meditation  in  the  mts. 
The  room  at  the  right  contains  some  passable  kakemono  and 
several  small  shrines  of  beautiful  workmanship.  —  The  small 
white  temple  midway  between  the  gate  and  the  main  structure, 
though  closed  to  the  general  public,  will  be  opened  for  a  small 
fee  (shoes  must  be  left  at  the  entrance).  The  fine  main  shrine 
(zushi)  of  rich  gold-lacquer  adorned  with  subdued  colors  and 
intricately  carved  in  bas-relief,  is  made  in  a  style  peculiar  to 
the  Jodo  sect  and  resembles  an  antique  German  wood  press; 
all  the  panels  carry  complicated  traceries  and  figurines,  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  doors  are  of  beautiful  gold  lacquer-adorned 
with  delicately  painted  figures.  The  central  Kwannon,  a  gift 
by  the  mother  of  the  4th  Tokugawa  shogun,  is  known  as  the 
Ichi-gon  Kwannon  because  it  will  receive  a  single  petition  only 
from  any  one  person.  The  coffered  ceiling  is  richly  paintedf, 
and  the  two  big  Nio  are  worth  looking  at.  The  figures  at  the 
right  of  the  shrine  are  the  33  terrestrial  representations  of 
Kwannon.   The  great  dragon  which  adorned  the  ceiling  was 
ruined  by  the  fire  of  1855. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  temple  (path  at  the  right)  is  a  locally 
famous  cemetery,  often  referred  to  as  the  Burying-Ground  of 
the  Nameless  Dead.  Here  lie  untold  thousands  of  the  unfortu- 
nates who  were  burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1657,  and  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  equally  destructive  earthquake  of  1855. 

This  f^eat  conflagration  is  but  one  of  the  many  sinister  and  aimilnr  disas- 
ters which  in  times  Kone  by  have  scourged  the  Japanese  metropolis.  History 
records  that  the  fire  burned  with  great  fury  during  two  entire  days  and 
nii^hta,  and  that  107,046  people  perished.  A  common  pit  was  dug  for  the 
bodies;  priests  from  all  the  different  liuddhist  sects  foregathered  at  the 
sepulcher,  and  during  7  days  a  thousand  scrolls  of  the  sacred  book  were 
necited  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The  immense  grave  was  called  the 
Muemuka  ('tomb  of  one  dead  with  no  relative  alive'),  and  later  the  tem- 
ple which  was  built  near  it  was  called  the  Mum-ji  (or  temple  of  persons 
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fritlMnit  relation  or  kindred).  Segaki  (massee  for  the  B|»irits  of  the  dead 

having  no  relations)  are  regularly  held  on  the  2d  and  19th  of  each  month. 
Becauae  the  dead  buried  at  the  temple  were  without  relatives  who  could 
support  the  temple,  Bkd^n  was  for  a  long  time  the  place  where  eacred 
images  were  brought  from  the  provinces  to  be  worshiped  by  the  people  of 
Yedo,  and  in  order  to  swell  the  meager  receipts  public  performances  were 

Elven  in  the  temple  atrium.  Vnyen  were  (and  still  eontinu^  to  be)  offered  up 
ere  for  the  souls  of  dead  animals,  and  a  small  fee  will  procure  a  short  ser- 
vice and  burial  in  the  adjacent  grounds  for  cats,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  peta. 

Oonaplouous  among  the  graves  is  that  of  Nesumi  Kotd,  the  JatavwbM 
Robin  Hood:  a  national  and  historical  figure,  the  theme  of  many  a  story. 
Hobber  of  the  rich  and  protector  of  the  poor,  Nezumi  ('  rat.'  the  robber  of 
the  household)  Kozd  (a  small,  lithe  person)was  a  little  man  of  keen  wit  and 
remarkable  agility  and  prowess  —  the  darling  of  the  proletariat.  His  droll 
and  daring  exploits  f<«m  the  subject  of  many  dramas  and  other  theatrical 
plays.  His  grave  —  distinguished  by  a  small  shdter  and  mueh  burning  in- 
cense —  attracts  thousands  of  the  commonalty  and  not  a  few  contributions 
to  the  temple  ezcheauer.  (The  priests  are  not  overmuch  proud  of  the  dubi- 
ous distinction  wUen  JPosd'a  memory  has  associated  with  the  temple.)  The 
headstone  has  to  be  replaced  many  times  each  year,  as  the  credulous  holieve 
that  if  a  bit  of  it  is  surreptitioudy  carried  away  it  will  act  as  a  golden  talia- 
man  in  speculative  enterprises.  When  the  belid  proves  true,  the  sly  klepto- 
maniac usually  fulfills  his  secret  vow  and  replaces  the  mutilated  stone  with 
a  new  one.  The  enterprising  wight  with  the  small  stock  of  headstones  near 
by  makes  his  living  by  keeping  these  handy  and  carving  iJie  names  of  lucky 
investors  on  them,  then  setting  them  up.  Students  are  confident  of  .succrsa 
in  their  examinations  if  they  can  carry  a  chip  from  the  stone  in  their  kimono 
sleeve  during  the  ordeal.  When  the  course  of  true  love  runs  unevenly,  lovers 
come  hither  to  spill  their  smothered  grief,  and  to  implore  the  shade  of  K026 
to  bind  up  their  wounds.  The  bamboo  vases  have  been  filled  with  fresh 
flowers  every  day  for  nearly  a  century,  and  fr^h  incense  has  been  offered 
just  as  frequently.  The  big  amphitheater  which  overshadows  the  eampQ 
tanto  is  where  wrest  ling-matches  fp.  clxvii)  are  held., 

Tsukiji  ('filled-in  ground'),  the  one-time  Foreign  Conces- 
sion, occupies  a  strip  of  land  facing  the  bay  at  the  S.  edge  of 
the  city  (PI.  E-F,  7)  in  Kyobashi-ku,  and  with  its  several 
museums,  the  big  Seiyoken  Hotel,  etc.,  contains  consider- 
able of  interest.  •  Foreigneni  were  formerly  confined  to  this 
quarter,  the  approaches  to  which  were  guarded  by  sentinels. 
It  is  now  the  favorite  dwelling-place  of  numerous  foreign 
missionarieSi  whose  houses  and  the  foreign-style  churches 
make  it  resemble  the  suburb  of  some  Western  city.  Many 
schools  and  deserving  establishments  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  people  are  maintained  by  the 
mission-workers  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  most 
successful  among  these  envoys  are  often  those  who  possess  a 
medical  or  scientific  training,  and  who  blend  the  necessary 
material  with  the  spiritual  education.  Not  a  few  missionaries 
in  Japan  have  rendered  eminent  service  in  this  way.  The 
Charitt  Hospital,  adjoining  the  Naval  Medical  Collbqb, 
is  well  equipped  and  was  opened  in  March,  1912.  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  is  in  Akashicho,  near  the  American  Church.  The 
Type  Foi^ndry  was  the  first  of  its  kind  established  in  Japan. 
The  Kabukiza  Theater  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  (native) 
metropolitan  play-houses. 

The  Mineral  Museum  ( HakvhufsykiDan),  opposite  the 
Ck>mmercial  Museum,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
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Commerce  (PI.  E,  7),  open  daily  from  9  to  5  (except  on  the 
days  following  national  holidays)  free,  recalls  in  a  smaller 
way  the  supero  collection  of  mineralogical  specimens  at  South 
Kendngtoii.  The  bulk  of  the  eililbits  are  from  Japan  atid  they 
comprise  aJmoet  every  mineral  from  lead  to  gold.  Besides  some 
highly  interesting  meteorites,  fine  rock-crystals  from  Kal, 
Hold,  and  other  provinces;  chalcedony  from  Echigo;  obsidian 
from  Himeshima  (in  Bungo),  and  a  host  of  fossiliferous  and 
other  objects,  there  are  charts  showing  the  annual  production 
of  metals,  and  much  other  data  of  interest  to  mineralogists. 
The  pictures  show  some  of  Japan's  most  celebrated  volcanoes; 
that  of  Bandai-mn  is  in  relief  and  portrays  it  before  and  after 
the  last  eruption.  The  colored  relics,  in  cnalk,  of  Amhtan  gives 
an  excellent  perspective  of  that  stupendous  vent  in  Kjilshtl.  — 
Just  bebind  the  museum,  in  the  W.  wing  of  the  Dbpartment 
OF  CoMMiTNiCATiONS  (Teishin-ahd)  building,  is  a  small  but 
interesting  Museum  (open  Sun.,  Thurs.,  and  Fridays,  free, 
from  9  to  3)  illustrating  in  a  variety  of  ways  Japan's  progress 
from  feudalism  to  civilization.  Old-time  methods  of  transpor- 
tation, mining,  and  the  like  are  strikingly  and  picturesquely 
compared  —  by  means  of  effective  wax  figures,  etc.  —  witn 
those  of  Europe  and  America,  and  models  oi  a  host  dT  modem 
machinery  are  shown  for  the  enhghtenment  of  native  students* 
The  miniature  fire-towers  of  M  Yedo  show  microecopie  men 
in  the  attitude  of  wig- wagging  signals  to  others  far  across  the 
house-tops.  The  Post-Office  Department  contains  a  complete 
collection  of  Japanese  postage-stamps.  —  A  less  interesting 
display  is  contained  in  the  Commercial  Museum,  in  the  left 
wing  of  the  huge,  rambling  edifice  (known  locally  as  the 
Nosh<Mmiiihd)f  one  square  back  of  the  Teishin-iihOf  and  across 
the  street  from  the  Mineral  Museum.  Open  daily,  free  (9-3), 
exoeiit  between  Jan.  1  and  7,'ami  Dec.  2&  and  31.  Besides  a 
practically  complete  collection  of  domestic  products,  there  is  a 
fibiaiy  with  books  referring  to  commercial  and  industrial* 
subjects.  Questions  relating  to  Japan  are  answered  free> 
samples  of  manufactured  products  are  shown,  with  prices, 
and  reports  are  distributed  to  those  interested.  The  big 
building  adjacent  on  the  right  is  the  Seiyokcn  Hotel  (p.  110). 

The  *  Naval  Museiun  (PI.  E,  7)  in  the  Naval  University 
building,  near  the  Seiyoken  Hotel,  open  daily  (except  Sunday) 
frc^  (the  ticket  received  at  the  gate  must  be  returned  on  leav- 
ing), contains  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  war^ 
trophies  (chiefly  frcmi  Russia  and  China),  paintings  in  oil  of 
land-battles  and  sea-fights,  relief  maps  of  Russian  forts,  and 
a  host  ci  objects  directly  related  to  Japan's  titanic  struggles 
for  autonomy.  The  painting  of  Admiral  Togo^  on  the  deck  of 
his  battleship  during  the  groat  soa-fi^ht  off  Tsushima,  is  worth 
looking  at.  Upstairs  there  are  a  number  of  ships'  models  and 
marine  paraphernalia. 
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The  Hishi  (Western)  Hongwaiiii,  known  locally  as  the  Tnt' 

JdonaeH,  a  big  temple  (branch  of  the  Higashi  Hongwmji 
described  at  p.  214)  faces  Tmkiji  Sanehome  (rl.  E,  7),  5  min. 
walk  from  the  Seiyoken  Hotel,  in  a  large  compound  with  many 
lanterns,  eto.  The  massive  sweeping  roof  and  the  magnificent 
proportions  of  the  structure  are  impressive;  the  interior 
differs  but  little  from  the  sbter  edifice  in  A.sakuaa.  The  big 
wheeled  cannon  and  the  other  war  relics  in  the  yard  are  from 
China  and  Russia.  The  present  temple  dates  from  1872,  and 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  fotmer  structure  destro^^ed  by  m  in 
1860.  The  image  of  AmidOf  at  the  main  altar^  is  ascribed  to 
ShStokyrtaishi,  ' 

Tdkyd  Bay  (imn)  iSanks  the  metropolis  on  the  S.  and  is  40  M. 
kms.  Maps  of  the'12th  cent,  show  that  t  ho  water  then  extended 
to  Uyeno  P?irk  and  included  Asakusa.  winlo  those  of  the  16th 
cent,  show  that  Fiikagawa  and  Honjo  Wards  were  both  sub- 
merged. When  the  Americans  first  anchored  in  the  shallow 
waters  of  Yedo  Bay  it  was  a  favorite  breeding-ground  for 
whales.  After  these  were  driven  off  it  became  a  popular 
dwelling-idaee  for  dams,  which  axe  now  gathmd  at  certain 
seasons  by  a  host  of  men,  women|  and  children  —  an  oceupi^ 
tion  known  as  Shiohi-gari.  Dreoging  operations  are  in  pnn 
gress,  and  the  foreshore  being  constantly  reclaimed  is  to  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  harbor  works  to  cost  20  million  yen. 

The  Environs  of  T6ky6  are  tawdry  and  of  little  interest  to 
the  hurried  trav(?]or.  The  few  pretty  spots  are  pretty  only 
when  idealized  by  lioral  displays  in  season,  and  even  then  they 
call  for  no  special  description.  Takao-zan,  and  the  Tama^ 
gawa  are  mentioned  in  Etc.  25.  Meguro,  in  Shiba-ku  (PL  A,  6), 
a  pleasant  suburban  village  with  a  Raco-CkHirse  {KeSbajo)  ana 
an  Avialaon  Field,  is  known  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  Fvdd; 
for  its  peony  gardens;  its  autumnal  display  of  maples;  and 
for  chestnuts  and  bamboo-shoots which  with  the  f^unk 
blossoms  herald  the  approaching):  sprinja;  and  attract  excursion- 
ists. Thr  race-meet  in j^s  are  advertised  hofoichaiid  in  the  local 
newspapers  (in  English).  The  station  of  tlie  Belt  Line  Rly.  is 
about  }  M.  N.E.  of  the  village.  At  the  street  level  we  turn  first 
to  the  right,  then  bear  lu  tiie  left  to  the  hill  called  Gyuiun-zaka. 
Instead  of  following  the  broad  road  which  leads  to  the  right, 
we  now  descend  into  the  valley  lying  bevond.  Midway  of  the 
slope,  at  the  left,  in  a  clean  little  yard,  is  a  small  Buddhist 
temple  with  an  interior  crowded  with  tall  statues  of  Amida  and 
his  retinue,  backed  by  high  gilded  mandorlas.  Note  the  bronze 
Buddha  in  the  yarcij  and  the  wistful  little  sculptured  stone 
statuettes  of  his  disciples  which  ring  the  main  hgure  and  ex- 
tend along  the  flank  of  the  hill,  beneath  the  trees.  The  iris 
garden  behind  the  hedge  ou  tiie  opi>osite  side  of  the  road  is 
very  pretty  in  June.  About  i  M.  farther  down  the  road,  at 
the  Im  edge  of  the  village,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  a  com* 
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maiutmg  tenace  (right)  shut  off  from  the  main  street  by  a 

picturesque  stone  wall  of  slabs  7  by  14  in.  inscribed  with  the 
names  oi  oontributors  to  the  edifice,  stands  a  shrine  with  500 
standing  and  seated  figures  of  the  Go-hyaku  Rakan  (the  local 
name  for  the  fane),  Buddha's  nearest  disciples.  The  robes  of 
many  are  yellow,  red,  and  green,  and  the  solemn  assemblage 
produces  a  curious  effect  on  the  mind.  A  handsome  bronze 
bell  swings  in  a  camvanario  at  the  right.  By^continuing  along 
the  street  where  it  oends-to  the  left,  one  soon  comes  (i  MJ 
to  a  diverging  road  (right)  at  the  end  of  which  is 

The  Tbmplb  of  FudO  (p.  ecvi),  or  Fudd  Soma,  behind  a  big 
tawdry  gateway  wi^  huge  Nid  in  the  loggias.  The  peonies  in 
May  and  the  enrysanthemums  in  Nov.  bring  many  picnickers 
to  the  tea-houses  hard  by.  The  waterfalls  at  the  left  (under 
which  naked  Japanese  sometimes  stand  for  hours  in  bitter 
weather,  in  order  to  wash  away  thoir  sins)  were  (according  to 
tradition)  brought  into  life  by  Jikaku-Daishi,  who  struck  the 
stones  with  his  mace  {tokko)  —  whence  the  name,  Tokko-iio- 
iaki,  or  Mace  Waterfall.  The  twin  cascades  fall  from  wide- 
throated  bronse  dragons  into  the  pool  below  and  radiate  a 
refreshing  coolness  in  summer.  The  bronze  lantern  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  is  worth  looking  at.  The  statue  of  Fudd  (also 
ascribed  to  Jikaku-Daishi)  stands  at  the  main  altar  of  the 
gaudily  decorated,  polychromatic  temple. 

At  the  corner  of  the  lane  leading  from  the  main  road  to  the 
fane,  in  the  Kado-Ise  Tea-House,  is  kept  the  key  (fee  of  10 
sen  to  the  girl  who  shows  the  way)  to  a  near-by  inclosure 
wherein  are  the  graves  of  Gompachi  and  Koniurasaki.  an  his- 
torical pair  (consult  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  by  A.  B.  Milfard) 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Japanese  Paul  and  Virginia. 
Their  time-worn  tombstones  are  overshadowed  by  slim  bam- 
boos. Fresh  flowers  and  incense  are  placed  daily  before  the 
graves.  The  spK)t  is  called  Hiyoku-zuka  from  a  fabulous 
Chinese  bird  {Hiyoku-no-tori),  each  sex  of  w^hich  is  supposed 
to  have  but  a  single  eye  and  a  single  wing,  but  which  unite 
when  flying  and  make  a  single  bird  (synonymous  of  constancy 
in  love).  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  pilgrimage  for  love-lorn 
Japanese,  who  come  hitiier  to  drown  their  sorrow  in  sake^ 
tougihen  their  constitutions  breath  the  ic3r  drip  of  the  twin 
cascades,  and  acquire  dyspepsia  by  gorging  the  bamboo- 
cUnners  which  are  a  specialty  of  the  local  restaurants. 

XI*  From  Tokyd  to  Vries  Island. 

Vries  Island  (named  for  Maarten  Gerrilz  Vries,  a  Dutch 
navigator  of  the  17th  cent.),  called  Oshima  by  the  Japanese,  is 
the  bmst  (9  M.  long  by  5  wide)  and  northernmost  of  the 
Seven  Ues  of  Isu  (province),  a  chain  which  fronts  the  Gulf 
of  Tdkyd  (63  nautical  M.  S.  of  the  capital),  and  is  familiar  to 
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incoming  travelers  because  of  the  smoking  cone  of  Mihara, 
an  active  (and  treacherous)  volcano  which  rises  2512  ft.  above 
it.  Foreign  travelers  rarely  visit  the  islands^  which  have  but 
few  inhabitants.  The  soil  consists  of  volcanic  scoria,  and  the 
vegetation  is  limited.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  is 
fishing.  Some  butter  is  made  for  the  Tokyo  market.  Small 
steamers  (fare,  ¥2.40)  ply  regularly  between  Tokyo  and  (10 
hrs.)  Niijima,  the  principal  \'illage.  Inns:  Mihara-kimn; 
Chioya;  ¥1.50  to  ¥2.  The  latter  is  near  the  steamer  landing. 
The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  crater  can  be  made  in  one 
forenoon:  guide  from  the  inn,  ¥1  for  the  round  trip.  Unlike  the 
women  oi  Japan  proper,  those  of  OsMima  have  fair  complexionB^ 
reddish  hair  (caused  by  drenching  it  in  camellia  oil  —  tsttbaku- 
abura),  and  a  nasal  twang.  They  cany  bm-dens  on  their  heads 
like  Sicilian  women.  Oshvma  was  anciently  a  place  of  exile 
for  undesirable  politicians. 

12.  From  Takyo  via  Chiba,  Sakura  (Nahta),  and  Narutd  to 

Choshi. 

Sobu  Lines  of  The  Imperial  Government  Railways. 

To  Snhurn  Jet.,  where  a  branch  line  diverRea  to  (5  M.)  Narita,  in  '12  M. 
Several  irainii  daily  in  1§  hra.;  fare,  ¥1.35,  ist  cl.:  81  sen,  2d  cl.  —  To  Ckoshi^ 
73  M.  in  4  hfs.;  fara,  ¥2.83,  Ist  el.; ¥1.70,  2d  oL 

Tokyo,  see  p.  122.  To  22  M.  Chiba,  the  rly.  follows  the  con- 
tour of  the  N.  end  of  TOkyO  Bay  through  Shimdsa  Province 
and  a  region  calling  for  no  particular  mention.  The  villagers 
alon^  t  ho  coast  obtain  their  livelihood  by  fishing;  and  supplyiois 
the  Tokyo  markets.  Chiba,  the  capital  of  Chiba-ken,  witE 
33,400  inhabs.,  has  nothing  to  intcrost  foreign  travelers.  Honre 
to  32  M.  Sakura  Jet.,  the  tread  of  the  line  is  X.E.  To  reach 
Narita  one  must  change  iiere  to  the  Narita  Uly.  Co.'s  line* 
For  a  continuation  of  the  journey  to  Choshi,  see  p.  240. 

Narita,  a  biiiali  town  (pop.  600U)  \viLh  many  iiins  which  cater 
to  pilgrims,  contains  a  locally  celebrated  temple  called  the 
Shinsho-ji  (belonging  to  the  Shingon  sect  of  Buddhists)  dedi* 
cated  to  Fudd  (p.  ccvi),  and  said  to  date  from  1704.  Its  full 
name  is  Narita-Shingo  Shinsho-ji,  or  *The  Divinely  Protected 
Temple  of  Hf^eent  Victory  on  Mt.  Narita,'  and  the  image  of 
Fudo  (ascribed  to  Koho-Daishi)  is  -rnd  to  possess  such  mir;ini- 
lous  powers  that  thousands  of  credulous  pilt^riras  foregather 
here  each  year  (in  April  and  May)  to  make  llieir  obeisances 
before  it.  Other  i>opulai  festivals  fall  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
and  attract  many  folks  from  the  country  side. 

The  temple  stands  on  the  ride  of  a  hill  about  |  M.  (tram -care,  6  «en) 

at  the  !r!"t  nf  thr  ition,  faring  an  intcrosting  street  Hnrcl  with  iTiany  ])ic- 
turesque  »hoi>a  dedicated  to  the  sale  of  yokan  (a  sweetmeat  made  ol  brown 
beans  and  larded  with  eheetnuts) ;  to  honey-Uke  miguArm  and  to  many 
raarino  prodwrtM,  rnnsf  irtiou!^  among  them  big  shells  painted  on  the  inner 
side  with  haheit,  turtles,  sailors,  temples,  and  what-oot.  According  to  the 
pnestly  fabricattoo  Fudd^a  imace  was  brought  fmn  CMuk  by  ita  mtbor  and 
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flOBhrined  in  a  temple  on  Takao^n,  near  Kyoto.  Here  it  acquired  such  re- 
nown for  its  wonderful  powers  that  the  Mikado,  who  was  then  at  war  with 
rebellious  subjects  in  Shimosa,  commanded  it  to  be  taken  to  the  seat  of  the 
disturbance.  There,  by  its  intervention,  the  rebels  suffered  disastrous 
defeat  (in  a.d.  940),  and  at  the  termination  of  the  eivil  war  it  was  ordered 
back  to  Ky6to.  But  when  the  bonze  Kwancho  essayed  to  return  it,  it 
straightway  showed  its  preference  for  Narita  by  suddenly  becoming  so  heavy 
that  no  man  or  men  could  budge  it.  Appearing  in  a  dream  to  the  Mikado* 
Fudd  declared  his  intention  of  sticking  to  Narita  for  the  purpose  of  blessing 
aud  civilizing  the  region.  Thereupon  His  Majesty  granted  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  euitabfo  temple,  and  this  is  s^iid  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  one.  The  preat  Kate  was  added  in  1831,  and  the  next  year  saw  the 
erection  of  the  auxiliary  buildings.  The  treasury  of  the  temple  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  sword  (never  shown)  presented  by  the  Emperor  Shujaku  (931<-46)  to 
Fluid  in  recognition  of  his  services.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  weapon  was 
forged  for  the  regalia  of  the  Emperor  Mommu  (697-707)  by  the  celebrated 
(firat  of  ^be  native  swordamiths)  Amakunit  irhence  its  name,  iliiMibimf-iM- 
hdken:  one  touch  of  it  is  believed  to  owe  inaanity  and  to  relieve  penooa  po»- 
sessea  of  the  fox  demon. 

Viewed  from  the  tall  inns  across  the  street  the  temple  and 
its  adjuncts  are  very  picturesque;  a  highly  ornamented  copper- 
sheatned  lantern  with  gilt  enrichments  stands  in  the  corner  of 
the  yard  near  the  street,  behind  an  inclosing  wall  formed  of 
hunareds  of  stone  slabs,  7  by  15  in.,  impressed  with  ideographic 
namcB  of  the  oontributora  to  the  fane.  Similar  slabs  ooinpose 
the  manor  walls  in  the  compound,  which  js  crowded  with  stone 
lanterns,  shishiy  tablets^  pyramids  of  water-buckets  for  use  in 
case  of  fire,  cylindrical  iron  tubs,  and  what-not.  The  conspicu- 
ous adornments  of  the  huge  gateway  with  its  resplendent 
copper-bronze  roof  is  the  recurrent  gikkMl  W  liecl  of  the  Law  — 
the  customary  crests  on  temples  dedicated  to  Fudo,  Behind 
it,  on  higher  terraces,  stand  the  main  temples,  the  // ondo  and 
Komyo-do,  The  newer  temple  at  the  left  has  for  its  chief  idol 
a  scmptured'and  seated  figure  of  the  great  apostle  iiCdfr^ 
JMtki  (p.  cx3cyi),siiiToundedDy  srane  good  woodK^arvinsiy  some 
Ufe-siBe  paintings  of  former  lubbots,  and  some  inharmonious 
war-relics.  Beyond  the  comer  of  the  big  wall  {tamagaki), 
which  extends  to  the  right  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  gate- 
way, is  a  sacred  well,  inclosed,  whore  pilgrims  perform  the 
ceremony  of  bathing  in  cold  water  —  a  penance  to  them,  as 
they  customarily  use  hot  water.  The  ugly  beacon  at  the  right 
of  the  gate,  with  its  many  names,  dates  from  1894.  The  nonde- 
script structure  where  male  devotees  are  seen  fasting  is  the 
Okoto  DanjikMo,  Diagonally  across  the  yard  is  the  Onna 
DanjtkMd^  reserved  for  women  fasters,  who  appear  to  enjoy 
the  notoriety. 

Fonneily  the  period  of  abstention  from  all  food  was  3  weeks;  6  dasrs  now 

constitute  the  test  of  devotion.  Many  of  the  hungry  piljrrims  tr\'  to  pass  as 
n^ucb  of  this  time  as  they  can  in  sleep.  According  to  tradition  the  (16th 
csent.)  saint  Doyo  passed  100  clays  in  fervent  prayer  for  religious  light.  Fin- 
ally ono  of  the  gods  appeared  to  him  and  thrust  a  sharp  sword  down  his 
throat.  The  blood  flowed  freely,  but  after  the  operation,  which  miraculously 
left  no  wound,  the  mental  powers  of  the  saint  were  found  to  be  vastly  in- 
creased. His  robes,  dyed  with  the  blood  spilt,  arc  said  to  bo  enshrined  in  the 
temple  reliquary,  and  pictures  illustrating  the  occurrence  hang  on  the  walla. 
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Sixteen  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  massive  gateway  of  sculp- 
tured keyakif  whose  huge  supporting  beams  and  rafters, 
sheathed  in  richly  embossed  metal,  carry  coarae  but  well- 
executed  wood-carvings  badly  defaced  by  the  pigeons  which 
nest  therein.  The  big  swinging  bronze  lanterns  are  very  deco- 
rative. The  scowling  Nid  in  their  respective  loggias  are  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Kobo-DaiM,  and  are  practically  covered 
by  the  spit-ball  prayers  launched  at  them  by  the  credulous. 
The  two  huge  figures  behind  them,  in  cages  overlooking  the 
inner  yard,  are  (left)  Bishamonten,  and  TamonteUf  companions 
to  the  Deva  Kings.  The  white  marble  bridge  above  the  pretty 
pond  with  turtles  and  eoidhshes  is  one  of  the  few  <tf  this 
material  the  traveler  will  see  in  Japan.  In  the  inclosure  here 
are  many  upright  taT>lets  anri  a  hw^e  monumcht  in  the  form  of 
a  bronze  sword  held  uprigiib  by  the  figurines  at  the  base  and 
symbolizing  the  Doyo  tradition  referred  to  above.  A  pictur- 
esque shrinelet  stands  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  small  steps  at  the 
left,  and  with  the  host  of  symbols,  scattered  about  it,  and  the 
two  huge  bronze  and  gilded  Do^  of  Fo  which  guard  the  steps 
to  the  upper  terrace,  imparts  a  singular  aspeet  to  the  place. 

At  the  top  of  the  (33)  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  terrace 
stands  the  Hondo,  of  unpainted  keyaki  and  surrounded  by  a 
wide  porch  around  whirh  pilgrims  plod  monotonously  in  tlie 
operation  called  O-hyaku-do  fumo,  or  *a  hundrr^rl-times  trot 
aronnd/  Whosoever  makes  the  circuit  this  number  of  times, 
counting  his  rosary  and  marking  time  with  the  white  strinra 
held  in  his  hand,  travels  about  3  M.  and  acquires  enough 
merit  to  have  his  sins  washed  away.  The  approach  to  tms 
porch,  through  the  atrium  crowded  with  tablets,  lanterns,  and 
■all  the  metal  accompaniments  and  enrichments  of  a  prosper* 
ous  Buddidst  tera,  is  almost  as  picturesque  as  the  view  m  retro- 
spect, over  the  roof  of  the  gateway  and  the  terraces  below. 
As  is  the  custom  with  ecclesiastical  establishments  which 
depend  upon  alms  rather  than  upon  state  aid,  the  contribution- 
box  {saisi  n-hako)  is  a  capacious  structure  6  ft.  wide,  4  ft.  deep, 
and  18  ft.  long,  metal-studded,  with  cross-bars  and  a  deep 
slot  runnhnK  tiie  length  of  it.  Another  one,  about  half  the  size, 
stands  at  the  left  and  echoes  loudly  when  the  small  coins  of 
the  pilgrims  are  cast  into  it. 

Aoove  the  large  one  are  some  noteworthy  sculptured  panels, 
now  badly  faded,  showing  the  conventional  Buddhist  phoe- 
nixes, dragons,  birds,  waves,  and  the  like,  all  in  polyrhromatic 
colors  and  protected  by  wire  netting.  The  squirming  gold 
dragon  on  a  bl;u'k  panel  in  the  reiling  is  worth  looking  at,  as 
well  as  the  flynig  tmnin  on  snjalk-r  side  panels  —  the  work  of 
Kand  Yasunobu  (18th  cent.).  To  this  artist  of  the  celebrated 
Kand  school  is  also  ascribea  the  large  painting  of  the  iSixtosn 
Rohan,  behind  the  main  altar.  The  red  seated  figure  of  carved 
wood  at  the  lef t^  with  parts  of  his  body  nibbed  away,  is  the 
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contrite  Bivzuru  (p.  ccviii).  One  must  remove  one's  shoes  to 
obtain  a  closer  look  at  the  interior  and  the  main  shrine  (no 
fees),  on  the  central  altar  of  which,  looking  very  black  and 
fflninotUL  is  a  hug^  seatedFucid,  fiaoked  by  his  disciples  SeUakof 
Deji  and  KongarOf^D^,  A  huge  brass  baldachin  pends  above, 
and  manv  brass  fitments  stand  below.  The  coffmd  ceiling  is 
a  dirty  black  streaked  with  the  stains  of  the  incense  which  has 
burned  here  for  upward  of  200  jnrs.  The  big  temple  drum  at  t  ho 
left  can  be  heard  all  over  the  neip:hhorhood;  the  collection  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  in  a  frame  at  the  corner  allotted  to  the 
bonzes  are  of  the  Tokugawa  era. 

Peihaps  the  most  interesting  objects  about  the  building  are 
the  excdloit  wood-esrvings  on  the  doors,  baok  and  sictes;  aU 
are  protected  by  wire  Bcreeos*  and  though  the  facial  epcpres- 
sions  of  the  human  figures  lack  character  and  grace,  the  intrio- 
acy  of  the  carving  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects  com- 
mand respect.  The  small  e^roiips  on  the  square  panels  of  the 
doors,  each  about  2  by  2^  ft.,  illiiptrate  acts  in  the  lives  of 
certain  of  the  Twenty-four  Paragons  of  Filial  Piety  (mentioned 
in  the  Chinese  Repository,  vol.  vi)  and  are  ascribed  to 
Shimarnura  Shumbyd.  The  long  panels  (4  by  9  ft.)  on  the 
rades  and  back  of  the  temple  portray  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
Pwe  Hundred  Rakan,  and  are  attributed  to  Maisumaio 
Rydsan.  The  leering,  bulbous,  sodden  faces  (no  two  of  which 
are  ahke)  of  these  'perfected  Buddhist  saints  '  are  the  reverse 
of  holy,  and  are  singularly  out  of  harmony  with  their  reputed 
deeds.  The  large  carved  animals  on  the  architrave  above  the 
panels  are  fabulous  and  mediocre,  and  are  without  counter- 
parts in  any  civilized  zoo. 

Perched  among  the  rocks  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  behind  the 
temple  are  a  number  of  small  shrines;  one,  hi^h  up  on  the  right, 
contains  a  figure  of  En^  ShdheikUf  a  be^whiskered  individual 
pictured  with  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  his  right  hand;  he  was  a 
Buddhist  hermit  who  dwelt  in  solitude  on  Mt.  Katsuragi  for 
30  ym.  (during  the  7th  cent.),  and  whose  specialty  was  to 
climb  the  hic^hos^t  mts.  of  tho  roiintry  and  consecrate  them  to 
Shaka.  Onv  of  the  early  mikados,  wearying  of  this  ceaseless 
agility,  accused  the  bonze  of  sorcery,  and  exiled  him  (in  699) 
to  one  of  the  Izu  LslaiuLs,  hut  relented  aiul  pardoned  him 
some  years  after.  —  The  36  bronse  fi^pres  dispersed  about 
the  rockery  symbolise  the  35  terrestrial  manifestations  of 
Kwannm* 

The  3-storied,  intricately  carved,  polychromatic  Pagoda  at 
the  ri^t  of  the  Hondd  is  a  sad  simulacrum  of  a  sometime 
gorgeous  structure.  Onapfir  mth  it  in  point  of  decoration  is 
the  near-by  Revolving  Librar  y  —  time-stained,  vemiiculated, 
and  tottering  to  its  fall.  Straight  across  from  the  pagoda,  at 
the  right,  is  Ex-voto  Hall  with  a  curious  medley  of  gifts; 
among  them  an  English  bronze  cannon  incised  with  theCrowni 
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the  monogram  G.K.IV.,  the  date  1824,  and  a  metal  ribbon 
with  Hani  Soil  qui  Mai  y  Pense  —  a  fine  old  relic  of  gallant 
King  George  IV.  In  an  iron  cage  is  a  rope,  3  in.  in  diameter 
and  100  ft.  long,  made  of  hair  from  women's  heads,  and  em- 
ployed to  haul  the  beams  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  buildings  seen  across  the  valley  at  the  far  right  are 
the  Narita  Library,  the  Public  School,  etc. 

From  this  terrace  52  granite  steps  lead  up  to  the  iinal  one 
on  which  stands  the  Komyd-dd,  or  Hall  of  Resplendent  Light, 
a  weather-beaten  structure  showing  6igii3  of  former  magnifi- 
cence. Its  location  is  superb,  high  above  the  town,  on  a  clean- 
swept  space  girdled  by  a  fringe  of  splendid  trees  through  which 
b^uiMng  views  are  obtainable.  The  central  figure,  which 
seems  out  of  place  in  the  tawdry,  incense-stained  interior,  is 
Dainichi- Nyoraij  one  of  the  Buddhist  trinity  personifying 
purify  and  wisdom.  Immediately  behind  the  building,  in  an 
artificial  cave  constructed  of  ideographic  ^lah^.,  behind  a  dim 
light  which  shows  only  as  a  yellow  gh  am  in  tlie  murky  dark- 
ness, is  a  shrine  dedicated  to  him.  Many  small  shops,  tea- 
houses, peep-shows,  and  the  like  share  the  hilltop  with  the 
temple,  at  tne  left  of  which  is  an  opca  Ex^wfto  Hall  ccmtainiiig 
a  number  of  pictures  of  no  worth.  —  The  vista  across  the  tem- 
ple roofs  as  we  descend  to  the  street  is  very  pretty.  The  situa- 
tion is  just  such  a  one  as  the  nature-loving  Buddhists  like  to 
Belect  for  their  shrines  —  at  once  symbolic  of  the  lofty  retreat 
whence  the  hermit  Buddha  looked  out  with  dreamy,  contem- 
plative gaze  over  the  world  below,  as  well  as  appealing  to  the 
sentiment  of  all  who  love  to  view  hfe  from  the  high  places. 

The  traveler  who  elects  to  return  to  Tokyo  may  do  so  over  the  line  trav- 
ersed on  the  outward  journey,  or  proceed  direct  (over  the  Narita  Rly.  Co. 'a 
line)  from  Narita  to  (28  M.)  Abiko  (fare,  ¥l.2l»,  1st  cl.)  and  join  the  North- 
Eastern  Lino  described  in  Rte.  17,  p.  305.  From  Narita  the  riy.  oontinues 
N.E.  through  a  nondescript  country  to  37  M.  Sawara. 

Tokyo-Choshi  Rte.  continued  from  p.  236.  From  Sakura 
Jet.  tije  rly.  runs  E.  over  a  level  country  to  45  M.  Naruto,  then 
turns  abruptly  to  the  left  and  runs  N.E.  vid  56  M.  Yokaichiba, 
to  73  M.  Choshi  (luu;  Z>ai«/ii/i,  ¥2  and  upward),  a  seasliore 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tone  River ;  a  sort  of  Japanese  Cape 
Cod.  The  people  engage  either  in  catering  to  the  wants  of  tne 
pionickers  who  come  hither  from  T6ky6,  or  devote  then:  time 
to  catching  sardines  (iwashi),  which  assemble  here  in  such 
numbers  as  to  imply  that  thov  like  the  process  of  being  boiled 
for  their  oil  and  later  used  as  :i  fertilizer.  Tlio  G:roat  cauldrons  in 
which  they  are  reduced  are  not  fragrant,  and  foreigners  \\\\\\  a 
refined  sense  of  smell  take  but  little  pleiisure  in  the  neigiibor- 
hood.  The  near-by  coast  is  pretty,  but  less  so  than  the  lovely 
Matsushimap  farther  N.  Broad  lagoons  streteh  away  N.W., 
and  the  natives  delight  to  ride  ovier  them  on  the  poky  little 
river  Bteaml)oats  which  i^y  henoe  to.  several  of  the  porto. 
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I.  From  Tokyo  vii  Chiba,  Soga  (Kiaanzu)  and  Oami  to  Katsuora  (Ko* 
minato).  Sobuand  Boao  Lines  of  the  Imperial  GoTemment  Railways. 

To  Kiaaratu  45  M.  Several  traioa  daily  in  1|  bra.:  fare,  ¥1.90,  Ist  d.; 
*1.14,  2d  cl.  To  KatmntraT?  M.  in  about  3  brs.,  fare, ¥2.98  let  cl. ; ¥1.79, 
2d  cl.  The  line  traverses  the  provinces  of  ShimSsa  and  Kazusa,  penetrating 
the  picturesque  Bdsba  Peninsula,  a  favorite  tramping-ground  for  T6ky<l 
people. 

From  Tokyo  to  Chiba  Jet.  is  described  in  the  foregoing  route. 
Thence  the  rly.  runs  along  the  E.  shore  of  Tokyo  Bay  to  3  M. 
Soga  Jet.,  where  the  line  for  Kisarazu  turns  to  the  right  to  fol- 
low the  contour  of  the  while  the  mam  line  continues  across 
a  fairly  level  country  to  14  M.  Oami  Jet.  motioned  herein- 
after. 

From  Sooa  to  KUettoMA  is  20  M.  and  tbroushout  tbe  run  one  gets  aHuiing 

glimpses  of  the  bay  and  of  the  scores  of  junks  and  smaller  craft  bound  to  or 
i^om  Tokyd.  The  waters  hereabout  teem  with  a  great  variety  of  fish,  and 
fishing  is  the  ehlef  industry  of  the  vilhigerB  along  the  dhore.  ffisarasu  (Inn: 
Tcrikai,  ¥2)  a  poor  town  with  but  little  of  interest,  is  liked  by  the  Japanese 
for  the  succulent  eels  caught  and  cooked  there.  Foreign  residents  of  the 
metropolis  often  make  the  plaee  (stnuners  daily  from  T5kyo)  the  point  of 
departure  for  walking  trips  to  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  which  is  charm- 
ing in  springtime,  with  many  flowers  and  delightful  sea  views.  An  extension 
of  the  m.  is  in  process  of  constmetion  to  15  M.  Ktiruri,  thence  over  the  hills 
to  10  M.  Odaki,  and  on  to  5  M.  Katsuura,  the  present  terminus  of  the  line 
deseiibed  below.  The  mt.  visible  at  the  S.  of  tbe  proposed  line,  is  Kand-MB 
0250  ft.),  astride  the  bolder  of  Kniusa  and  Awa.(Chlnese  same,  Btehfl) 


At  Oami  Jet.  the  TOgane  line  runs  in  a  N.£.  direction  to  8  M. 
Naruto,  a  junction  on  the  line  to  ChOshi.  Our  line  here  turns 
to  the  right  and  runs  southward  until  it  strikes  the  sea  at  (26  M. 
from  Chiba  Jet.)  Ichinomiya,  a  nondescript  fishing-village. 
55  M.  Katsuura  (Inn:  Kozetiy  ¥2),  a  busy  little  fishing-town  is 
usually  the  point  of  departure  for  the  near-by  (4  M.  to  the  S.) 
Kominato  village,  known  to  Buddhists  throughout  Japan  as 
the  birthplace  (or  the  place  of  exile)  of  the  bonze  Nichiren. 
He  is  said  to  have  married  here  and  to  have  become  a  fisher- 
man. Liater  he  prohibited  the  catching  of  fish,  and  as  the  pro- 
hibitu>n  is  stilly  observed,  the  finny  tnbea  haunt  the  adjacent 
waters  undisturbed  in  such  numbers  that  the  environing  coast 
is  called  Tai-no^iraj  or  Sea  Bream  Coast.  A  temple,  the 
Tanjo-ji  C  Nativity  Temple,'  said  to  have  been  established  in 
1286),  stands  to  his  memory  and  is  an  object  of  veneration  by 
the  adherents  of  the  Hokke  sect.  The  present  e(lifi(;e,  erected 
in  1846  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  structure,  contains  some 
mediocre  carvings  and  a  number  of  relics  of  the  militant  saint, 
—  whose  ashes  are  deposited  in  the  Minohu  Temple  (Rte.  25). 
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13.  From  Tokyo  vid  Utsunomiya  to  Nikko  (Chuzenji, 
and  Yumoto)  243 

•  The  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  243. 

14.  Nikko  and  its  Environs  243 

•    Anri val,  243 ;  Hotels.  244 ;  Shops.  244 ;  NikkO.  244 ;  Hiatoiy, 

245;  The  Mountains.  246;  Climate,  246;  Flowers.  247; 
The  Sacred  Red  Bridge.  248;  The  Temples.  250:  Annual 

'  Procession,  251 ;  Mausoleum  of  leyasu,  252 ;  Niklcfl  Pluk, 
253;  Sambutau-do.  253;  SorintS,  254;  Bronze  Bell,  2.54; 
RiDQ6-ji,  255;  Museum  of  lemitsu  Relics,  256;  The 
Pagoda,  257;  The  Ni5-mon,  258;  The  First  Terrace  (of 
the  leyasu  Shrine),  259;  Hidari  Jingoro,  259;  Treasures 

.  of  the  leyasu  Shrine,  259;  Library  of  the  Sacred  Books, 
260;  The  Second  Terrace,  262;  Yakushi-d5,  262;  The 
Y5mei-mon  and  the  Third  Terrace,  265;  The  Kara-mon 
and  the  Fourth  Terrace,  269;  The  Honden,  270;  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  leyasu  Mausoleum,  273;  Tomb  of  leyasu, 
279. 

The  lemitsu  Mausoleum,  280;  The  Futa-ara  Jinja,  281; 
Memorial  House.  281;  Futatsu-d5,  282;  Nid-mon,  282; 
Niten-mon.  283;  Yasha-mon,  283;  Kara-mon,  283;  Hon- 
den, 284;  Holy  of  Holies,  285;  Tomb  of  lemitsu,  287; 
Temple  of  Jigen-Daishi,  287;  HongQ-Jinia,  288.  — Ex- 
cursions. 288.  —  Kirifuri-no-taki  and  Makkura-daki, 
289;  Jakkd  Temple.  Nana  Waterfall.  Gydjandd,  Takind 
Temple,  and  the  Vermicelli  Cascade.  290.  —  Gamman- 
ga-fuchi.  293;  Botanical  Garden,  294;  Urami-ga-taki, 
and  the  Jikwan-no-taki,  294;  Asoent  of  Nyoho-san,  296; 
Toyama  Hill.  296. 

15.  From  Nikko  to  Chuzenji  and  Yumoto    ....  296 

Kegon  Waterfall,  298;  Lake  Chuaenji,  298;  Chuaenji  Vil- 
lage, 299;  Nantai-san,  299;  Ashio  Copper  Mines,  300; 
Dragon's  Head  Cascade,  301;  Yu-no-taki,  302;  Yumoto 

Lake  and  Village,  302. 

16.  From  Yumoto  via  the  Konsei  Pass  to  Ikao  .    .    .  303 

Shirane-san,  304;  Suga,  Maru,  and  Ojiri  Lakes,  304;  The 
KuiyA  Pub,  305. 

17.  From  T5ky5  viA  Miio,  Sendai,  Matsushima  and 
Morioka  to  Aomori  (Yezo  Island)  305 

Mito,  306;  Tokugawa  Nariaki.  306;  Sendai.  30S:  Tansu, 
309;  Date  Masamune.  310;  Matsushima,  311;  Kinka- 
aan,  312;  Shioflouna,  314;  Chuioiiii  MoiUMBteiy.  315; 
Morioka,  316;  Mt.  Iwate,  316;  Aomori,  318;  Tmigara. 

Strait,  319. 

18.  From  Tokyo  via  Utsunomiya,  Fukushimai  Yama- 

gata  and  Akita  to  Aomori  (Hokkaido)    ....  319 

Shiobara  Mineral  Springs,  320;  Kdriyama  and  the  'Gan- 
•tsu  line  to  Niigata,  321;  Inawaflhiro  Lake,  Bandai-san, 
Wakamatsu,  321;  From  Koriyama  to  Taira,  322;  Fuku- 
shima,  322;  Yonezawa  and  the  Uesugi,  323;  Yamagata, 
324:  Gwassan,  and  Chdkai-MUl,  3M;  Akita,  825;  Tsugaru 
Fuii,  326;  Aomori,  328. 
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13*  From  T6ksr5  vi&  Vtsmumiiyft  to  Nikkd  (Chiisenji  and 

Tumoto). 

NoffbAiilMiiy  and  mucd  LbMt  off     fimperlal  OomomMit  lU&imjt- 

91  MT.  Several  tiiroush  tnuni  daily  in  4|  bra;  fare,  98.48,  Itt  92.06, 

2d  cl.  Special  excursion  rates  at  certain  seasons.  The  rly.  to  t^tfiunomiya  is 
described  in  Rte.  18,  p.  320.  Ut«unomiya  (Inn:  Shirokiya,  ¥3.50;  opposite 
the  station),  capital  of  Toehigi  Prefecture  and  chief  city  of  Shimotsuke  Pro- 
vince, with  47,500  inhabs..  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  powerful  Utau' 
nomxya  family,  descendants  of  Fujtwara  Michikane  (955-95) .  A  great-grand- 
son of  Michikane  became  a  Buddhist  bonce  under  the  name  of  66en.  and  was 
placed  at  the  ted  of  tho  Fuiaara  TmnpU,  The  old  eMtle  wm  buOt  bjr  kia 
■on  Mvnttntna. 

From  Utsunomiya  the  rly.  runs  N.W,  to  8  M.  Kanuma 

where  it  turns  N.  and  crosses  a  finely  wooded  country  on  a 
steadily  rising  grade.  The  magnificent  Cryptomeria^  Avenue 
which  parallels  it  for  some  distance,  leads  brokenly  to  Nikko 
and  terminates  at  the  foot  of  the  town.  Travelers  with  ample 
time  at  their  disposal  sometimes  alight  at  21  M.  Iinaichi,  and 
walk  the  remaining  4  M.  to  Nikko,  beneath  the  lofty  trees. 
Originally  this  fine  avenue,  the  Nikko-Kaiddy  was  40  or  more 
M.  long,  and  stretched  in  an  unbroken  line  past  Utsunomiya 
to  the  mauflolea  of  which  it  served  as  a  regal  approach.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  daimyds  too  poor  to  contribute 
money  toward  the  election  of  the  mortuary  shrines  to  the  dead 
shdgtms.  Scattered  among  the  cryptomerias  are  numerous 
BeHnospanu,  or  *  Trees-ot-the-Sun '  {Chamcecyparis  ohtuaajt 
the  Japanese  cypress  (hinohi)^  a  tree  also  cultivated  in  Amei^ 
ica.  The  iconoclastic  peasantry  have  chopped  down  some  of  tho 
noble  trees  for  firewood,  and  beside  malcing  huge  gaps  in  the 
avenue,  they  destroyed  a  mile  or  more  of  it  to  make  way  for 
their  houses  in  Nikko.  In  many  places  it  is  as  broken  as  the 
departed  glory  of  the  sovereigns  in  whose  honor  it  was  planted. 
The  rly.  approaches  it  several  times  before  reaching  the  Nikko 
station,  but  its  perspective  is  marred  by  frequent  curves. 

14.  Nikkd  and  its  Environs. 

AniTaL  The  rlv.  station  (see  the  accompanying  plan)  is  near  the  foot  of 
the  oiiigie  straet  which  aerves  as  the  maiii  thorouchf aie  of  the  long,  thin  town 


»  The  Cryptomeria  Japonica  (Jap.  suyi),  one  of  the  finest,  most  valuable, 
and  moat  widely  empfoycd  of  the  Japanese  conifers,  is  to  Japan  what  the 
Riant  Sequoia  is  to  California,  to  which  it  has  rmu  h  similarity.  There  is  hut 
one  species,  and  in  EngJand  and  America  it  is  called  the  Japanese  cedar.  It 
is  carefully  eoltivated  in  Japan,  ftom  slips  and  seedlings;  ehiefly  from  the 
latter.  The  tree  demands  a  deep  soil  and  protection  against  storms.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  hot.  dry  cUmate,  and  is  very  sensitive  to  cold.  It  is  a  quick 
j^fxiwer  and  when  fully  developed  often  measures  18  ft.  in  etreumferenoe, 
while  the  tall,  perpendicninr  shafts  raise  thoir  dark-green,  regular,  conieal 
heads  from  100  to  110  ft.  in  the  air.  It  is  much  favored  for  temple  groves  and 
the  avenues  leading  thereto.  It  is  a  marvelous  wood-producer,  the  wood 
beiniS  brownish-red  at  the  core,  sapwood  white,  easily  split,  of  agreeable 
smell,  easy  to  work,  durable  in  water,  but  also  very  brittle.  From  this  cir- 
ouzostanoe  it  in  not  employed  in  bridge-building  or  work  of  a  similar  nature 
where  sudden  and  violent  strains  are  to  be  met,  but  H  is  widely  naed  by  the 
Jmmnfun  in  the  oonBtruetion  of  their  houses. 
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of  Hachir48hi.At  the  top  of  whioh  are  the  chief  hotek,  the  templea,  etc.  The 
Daiya  River  flanks  this  wt.  on  tfacT^ht*.  There  are  no  cabs.  The  tramway  is 

an  adjunct  to  the  Ashio  Copper  Refining  Co.,  but  the  cars  pass  the  principal 
hotels,  and  cariy  paaaengers  through  and  beyond  the  town  to  the  termiAua 
near  PtUamiya.  Jlnrikis  and  trustworthy  English-speaking  runners  for  the 
hotels  meet  all  incoming  trains,  to  take  charge  of  passengers'  luggage,  etc. 
The  average  charge  for  a  trunk  to  the  hotel  is  20  sen;  deliver  checks  to  the 
runner  or  to  the  hotel  manager.  The  upward  slope  of  the  st.  neoessitfttes  2 
men  to  each  jinriki;  fare  to  the  Kannya  Hotel  (1  M.,  15  nriin.;  25  min.  walk), 
20  sen;  to  the  Nikko  Hotel  (1^  M.  25  min.;  35  min.  walk).  30  sen  each.  The 
latter  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  beyond  the  temples,  overlookiDis  the 
upper  town  of  Iri-Machi. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxix).  The  *Kanaya  Hotel  (Pl.D,  3)  Tel. add.:  'Kanaya 
Nikko  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  a  hill  at  the  left  near  the  Bed 
Bridge.  English  spoken;  modern  improvements;  fine  views;  good  food; 
recommended.  Single  room  (the  best  are  above  the  dining-room,  overlooking 
the  Daiya-gaxoa  and  the  mts.)  for  1  pers.,  from  ¥5  and  upward  per  day;  ¥9 
and  upward  for  2  per8.,Amer.  plan;  with  private  bath,  for  2  pers.,  from  ¥16 
to  ¥20.  Special  reductions  for  a  fortnight  or  longer.  The  suites  in  the  semi* 
Japanese  wing  (with  foreign  furniture)  are  comfortable  and  are  a  bit  cheaper 
than  the  others.  Certain  of  the  interior  decorations  are  copied  from  those  in 
file  mausolea.  The  pictures  in  the  dining-room  are  of  famous  native  poets. 
Baths  free.  Laundry,  5  sen  for  each  article  irrespective  of  siae.  —  Telephone 
connections  with  the  Lakeside  Hotel  at  Chuzenji,  —  Nikko  Hotel,  10  min. 
beyond  the  Red  Bridge.  English  spoken;  rates  from  ¥4  to  ¥8  per  day,  with 
reduction  for  2  pers.  in  one  room.  —  A  number  of  Japanese  Inns  (comp.  p. 
zxxiv)  cluster  near  the  Kanaya  Hotel,  with  rates  ranging  from  ¥2  to  ¥8.50  a 
day  for  native  food  and  room.  There  are  several  small  so-called  hotels*  ia 
aemi-foreign  style,  in  Hachi-isM. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  cxii)  abound,  and  as  some  of  them  have  grown  in  recent 
years  from  small '  holes  in  the  wall '  to  pretentious  establishments,  the  visi- 
tor should  be  sure  that  he  is  getting  fair  value  when  making  investments. 
Curios  can  usually  be  bought  to  better  advantage  in  Tdkyo,  Yokohama,  or 
Kydto.  The  well-known  (and  almost  tasteless)  Nikkd  peppermints  are  sold 
in  many  places  at  50  sen  the  box;  the  kuri'-yokan  (so-called  from  the  chestnuts 
mixed  with  the  sweetened  bean-paste)  is  good  and  cheap ( 10  sett).  Occasion- 
ally a  good  bear-skin  can  be  bought  in  the  fur-stores  which  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  skins  of  deer,  martens,  foxes,  rabbits,  etc.  Turned-wood  articles 
in  great  variety,  and  wistaria  walking-sticks,  are  sold  in  many  of  the  shops: 
the  plates  are  sometimes  made  of  a  tree-fungus  called  Boletus  versicolor,  and 
known  to  the  Japanese  as  Saru-no-koshi-kake,  or  Ape-stool.  It  clings  to  the 
trunks  of  old  foliaceous  trees  in  mt.  forests  and^  often  attains  great  dimen- 
sions. Bizarre  plates  varnished  black,  with  their  upper  part  hollowed  and 
lacquered  in  red,  and  with  borders  showing  2  or  3  growth-rings  of  the  mush- 
room in  all  its  natural  irregularity,  are  sometimes  seen.  The  easily  worked 
wood  of  the  horse-chestnut,  or  tochi-no-ki  (the  tree  which  gives  the  name  to 
the  prefecture  in  which  NikkS  is  situated),  is  much  used  in  making  furniture 
and  small  articles.  Various  other  pretty  objects  are  made  from  the  black 
fossil  wood  found  near  Sendai.  The  dainty  little  trays,  and  cups  and  saucers 
(made  usually  of  magnolia  wood),  finished  in  black,  red,  or  gold-lacquer  (the 
latter  tarnishes),  are  very  frasiie,  since  they  are  sawn  against  the  grain  and 
therefore  chip  easily.  Most  of  the  small  articles  turned  from  camphor-laurel, 
alder,  etc.,  come  from  Hakone.  Roots  and  branches  of  the  rhododendron  are 
here  hollowed  out  for  bowls,  ash-cups,  water-dippers,  and  what-not,  then 
lacquered  on  the  inside  and  provided  with  a  lacquered  cover.  Old  cork-like 
polyporus  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  furnishes  a  quantity  of  hollow 
VMsela  which  attract  by  their  want  of  qymmetiy  as  well  as  their  origiiiality. 

NiU5  C  sunny  splendor ')f  a  mt.  town  (pop.  8000)  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Shimotsuke  Province,  perhaps  derives  ita 

name  (a  corrupted  and  contracted  form  of  the  Chinese 
Nikwozan)  from  Nikkd-hosatsu,  a  Buddhist  divinity  who 
resides  in  the  sun.  While  not  included  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
f three  great  sights'  it  nevertheless  appeals  strongly  to  most 
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loreigiiefB.  Tbe  solemn  and  impressive  grandeur  of  the  lofty, 
forest-belted  mts.  which  tower  above  it;  the  barbaric  splendor 
of  the  temples  and  mausolea  enshrined  in  their  noble  groves; 

the  austere  charm  of  the  plunging,  brawling,  ever-changing 
river;  the  cool  climate;  the  proximity  to  many  lovely  water- 
falls; to  the  near-by  Chuzenji  and  Yumoto  lakes,  and  to  other 
resorts,  make  it  a  sort  of  Mecca  not  only  for  resident  foreigners, 
but  for  travelers  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  few  places 
have  arty  nature,  and  religion  worked  together  with  such 
harmonious  results,  whence  the  oft-repeated  expression: 
'  Nikko  mirumade,  Kekko  to  iunfli*  — '  Until  you  have  seen 


History.  NikkO  came  promtimitly  into  history  when  the  Buddhist  bonte 
Shddd'Shdnin  ('  i»ioneer  of  the  mountain  ')  erected  there  (in  766)  a  small 
■brine  which  he  <»!led  8hihonryu-ji  (*  Temple  of  the  Four  Dragons ').  Prior 
thweto  the  region  had  been  shunned  by  the  timid  because  of  a  superstitioua 
dnad  of  the  fierce  storms  which  whipped  it  from  time  to  timet  and  which, 
aeoofittnff  to  oral  tradition,  rushed  from  a  dark  and  fearsome  eavera  —  ^ 
noisome  nome  of  certain  malign  spirits  —  on  the  slope  of  XantaS-zan,  which 
overlooks  Lake  Chuzenji.  Sh&id-Shonin  declared  the  old  Shinto  deity  of  the 
npoontain  to  be  only  a  manifestation  of  Buddha,  and  this  so  pleased  the 
simple  folk  that  in  808,  Tachihana  ToshitO  (then  governor  of  the  province) 
rebuilt  the  ori^nal  temple  on  a  larger  scale  and  galled  it  UonryH-ji  ('Dragon 
Temple  ').  Two  yeara  later.  Kydbxn,  a  disciple  <^  Shdd(hSh8nin,  built  ths 
Manffwan-ji,  which  became  the  chief  temple  of  Nikk6;  Kyobin  was  estab- 
lished as  its  first  superior  in  818.  and  its  head  bonaes  were  named  by  thai 
emperor.  In  820.  Kibd-DaUM  visited  the  rei^ion  and  dianced  the  original 
name;  of  Fula-ara-yama  (applied  to  it  because  of  the  storms  above-men- 
tioned) to  Nikk5-san  (the  name  of  the  present  range  of  mts.  on  the  N.W. 
boundary  of  Sffdmettukt  Province) .  The  pious  bonses  wiH  remind  the  sooffer 
that  from  that  day  the  evil  dragons  which  foregathered  in  the  cavern  on 
Nantairtan  ceased  to  scourge  the  district  with  hurricanes*  albeit  NiickO 
lemalnB  to^iay  the  home  of  mist  and  rain. 

In  850,  Jikaku-Daishi  erected  3  large  temples  and  30  smaller  ones  at 
Nikko,  and  thenceforward  it  became  a  sanctified  place  to  which  many  devo- 
tees made  annual  pilgrimages.  Several  emperors  and  shdguna  made  i^rants 
of  land  to  the  temple.s,  which  eventually  (about  1220)  possessed  70  villages 
with  a  yearly  revenue  of  180,000  koku  of  rice.  In  1590,  Hideyoshi  con- 
fiscated the  temple  domains  with  their  incomes,  leaving  only  the  village  of 
Ashio  which  yielded  but  GOO  koku.  All  but  9  of  the  temples  were  demolished 
Of  transported  elsewhere,  and  Nikk5  declined  greatly.  Its  second  rise  began 
in  1617,  when  Hidetada,  the  2d  ihdffun  of  the  Tokngaioa  dynasty,  erected 
here  a  superb  mortuary  shrine  as  a  repository  for  his  father's  body,  then  tem- 
porarily enshrined  at  Kuno-zan  (Rte.  24) ,  a  lovely  spot  near  Shizuoka.  Under 
the  able  administration  of  the  high-priest  Tenkai,  Nikkd  from  that  time 
gradually  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  In  1645,  the  Emperor  Go-  Kdmyd 
conferred  on  leyasu  the  posthumous  title  of  Toshd-daigongen,  and  decreed 
that  every  year  an  Imperial  messenger  should  carry  presents  to  his  tomb. 
On  the  death  (in  1651)  of  the  shooun,  Iemii.su,  liis  remains  also  were  brought 
here  and  a  temple  was  erected  to  his  memory.  In  1654  a  son  of  the  Emperor 
Go-Mino^  was  appointed  high-priest  of  the  Tendai  sect  of  Buddhists  and 
established  himself  at  Nikko  in  the  primitive  Mangwan  Temple,  which 
was  thereafter  called  Rinno-ji,  and  became  known  as  its  principal  house. 
Since  that  time  its  superior  has  always  been  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  who  was 
ealled  Rinnd-jino  Miya.  In  1871,  the  temple  took  its  former  name  of  Manu- 
loan-^t,  only  to  be  again  (in  1884)  rc-named  Rinno-ji.  It  has  lost  much  of 
its  original  splendor,  and  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Samhutsu-d6. 

Nikkd's  prestige  received  a  second  shock  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration; 
Buddhism  was  disestablished,  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  reverted  to  the 
State;  the  temple  of  Jeyaeu  (or  TdehogH)  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  magni- 
fiMBt  Bvddldet  ptt»plienwlia»  and  of  its  storiM  of  ritual;  the  200  miMls 
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whieb  wKve  it  BOfmated  splendor  w«i«  mattered;  and  it  was  converted  into  a 

iShinto  shrine.  The  temple  of  lemitsii  rernaine<l  Buddhist.  The  first  for- 
eigners who  were  permitted  to  vi.sit  Nikko  were  Sir  Harry  (and  Itiid^ 
Parkes,  Great  Britain's  representative  in  Japan  in  1870. 

The  Mountains  —  green,  lofty,  and  copper-impregnated  — 
which  half-encircic  Nikko  town  from  the  N.  toward  the  S.W. 
and  overphadow  it  wit  h  their  mighty  bulk,  are  an  ever-present 
delight.  They  seem  all  to  be  holding  hands,  as  if  better  to  . 
keep  in  touch  with  the  lioly  patriarch,  Naniai-zan.  Belted 
with  forests  of  splendid  conifers  and  a  host  of  other  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees;  deeply  ^aslied  with  green,  veraure- 
choked  ravines  into  which  plunge  scores  of  lovely  waterfalls; 
flaming  with  fragrant  and  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and  peopled 
by  deer,  monkeys,  pheasants,  and  other  (same,  they  hdd, 
Ifund-locked  in  their  higher  reaches,  exquimte,  dark-creeiL 
mirror-like  lakes  drowsing  in  endless  serenity  and  heedms  ol 
the  imperative  call  of  the  ocean  thousands  of  feet  below.  For  a 
great  ^Eutt)!  the  year  the  highest  peaks  are  clothed  or  patched 
with  snow,  and  at  all  times,  from  their  easily  scalable  passes, 
one  may  enjoy  prospects  of  Nature  whi(;h  leave  one  speechless 
with  admiration.  At  the  right  (N.)  of  the  town  rises  the  low, 
thickly  wooded  and  relative^ly  isolated  Toyamay  surmounted 
with  trees  and  a  small  rest-house.  Hard  by  at  the  left,  but  a 
trifle  higher,  with  patches  of  forest  on  its  bold,  grassy  slopes, 
is  Akanagi-yama  (8000  ft.),  linked  by  a  knife  ridge  to  the 
equally  imposing  Nyohd-zan^  mentioned  hereinafter.  Below 
tms,  at  the  left,  wiui  patches  of  bare  earth  showing  on  its 
sides,  IB  Ko-Manago;  smaller,  as  its  name  implies,  than  its  big 
brother,  0-Manago  (7666  ft.),  which  stands  at  the  left  and  Is 
conspicuous  for  the  bare  gullies  which  gash  it.  A  graceful  line 
sweeps  downward  from  its  lofty  shoulder  and  forma  a  vast 
ar^te  that  joins  it  to  the  sacred  Naniai-zan  —  the  monarch  of 
the  region.  The  twin  hummocks  on  its  near  side,  close  to 
Nikko,  are  called  Fidago-yama  ('twin  mts.*).  The  st^^epish 
hill  behind  the  Kanaya  hotel,  crowned  by  a  little  tea-house 
and  approached  by  a  good  path  whence  superb  views  are 
obtainaDle  in  retrospect,  is  Datkoku  C^ood-luck').  The  entire 
region  is  washed  by  the  Daiya  River,  a  nght-hand  tributary  of 
the  Kinu-gawCf  which  comes  in  from  Sanna-tdge.  —  The  spe- 
cies of  marble  quarried  in  certain  of  the  hills  is  called  Nwsl^ 
rdseki. 

Climate.  The  summer  climate  of  Nikko  is  not  quite  in  keep* 
ing  with  the  mmny  suggestiveness  of  its  name.  Fine  crisp  days 
often  characterise  April  and  Mav,  but  when  spring  gfides  into 
summer  the  rains  become  steady  and  nerve-trying.  At  this 
period  many  of  the  rivulets  become  raging  torrents,  and  the 
waterfalls  miniature  Niagaras.  When  they  all  merge  their 
muddy  waters  with  the  tumultuous  flood  of  the  raging  Daiya' 
ffawa,  it  threatens  the  entire  r^on  with  wateiy  OBStnictioDf 
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and  requires  the  combined  e£forts  of  most  of  the  townspeople 
to  dam  it  and  eurb  its  fiuious  wbims.  At  such  times  it  domi- 
natfiB  the  towii}Kke  an  evil  flpirit»  roaring  and  tumbling  tiirough 
the  goi|Ee  and  smiting  the  high  retaining  walls  with  a  rage  tlwt 
is  awe*in8piring.  Travelers  who  plan  mt.  excursions  on  davs 
which  open  sunnily  should  go  equipped  with  rain-coats,  for  the 
afternoon  may  see  a  vast  rain-soaked  blanket  of  eloiiHs  sjiirping 
above  the  int.  tops,  with  a  regular  sizzle-sozzle  pouring  from  a 
million  pin-holes  in  it.  Thunderstorms  are  features  of  the 
afternoon  rains  in  inidsummcr.  The  rains  slacken  in  Sept., 
wd  Oct.  and  Nov.  are  usually  beautiful*  Heavy  snows  mark 
the  winter,  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  about  12^  F. 
above.  Miy  m  pi  rhaps  the  best  of  the  spring  months,  and  Oct. 
in  the  autumn.  Travelers  at  all  seasons  would  can^  heavy 
clothing,  as  snow  flurries  not  unfrequently  occur  in  April-May. 
The  almost  unexampled  wetness  of  Nikko  stimulates  the  plants 
to  sustained  activity,  and  produces  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
scarcely  equaled  in  the  same  latitude  anywhere.  Even  the 
tiny  pores  of  the  fence-stones  and  the  granite  uionuments 
send  forUi  vivid  green  Protococeus  virtdia,  and  one  sometimes 
sees  fat  old  carved  stone  Buddhas  with  thick  and  grotesque 
wig^  of  bright  green  grass  or  dose-clinging  green  lichen  all  over 
th^  otherwise  bald  pates! 

The  Flowers  are  legion  and  are  all  beautiful;  the  plum 
blossoms  of  March  are  followed  by  those  of  the  cherry  in 
April,  and  by  the  lovely  drooping  wistaria  in  May.  June  is 
a  glory  of  azalea^s,  clematis,  and  iris;  wild  varieties  of  the  latter 
idealizing  the  hillsides  as  late  as  July.  The  autumn  maples 
are  superb  and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Scores  of  wild 
flowers  grow  in  wan  ton  orofusion  on  the  mountain-sides,  those 
which  love  the  higher  slo^  and  the  cooler  air  looking  down 
apon  warm  ravines  wherem  flaming  asaleas  strive  to  emiflate 
their  loftv  example  by  rising  in  tree-like  I  )UHhes  20  ft.  or  more 
high.  Splendid  conifers,  maples,  focAi-no-^,  lacquer*  and  other 
trees  add  their  different  shadps  of  green  to  the  general  nlan. 
Nature  demonstrates  her  charm  most  strikingly  in  Nikko  in 
the  towering  cryi)tomeria  trees  whose  gigantic  proportions, 
unusual  height,  ]jurity  of  form,  and  sumptuous  development  of 
foliage  harmonize  grandly  with  the  gleanung,  gold-flecked, 
green  copper-bronzed  roofs  of  the  temples  and  the  brilliant 
vermilion  of  the  fences,  pagodas,  and  snrines.  Some  of  them 
are  20  ft.  or  more  in  girth  3  ft.  above  the  ground  and  propor- 
tionately tall,  and  the  majestic  double-columnary  avenues 
.  formed  by  them  seem  to  stretch  out  into  infinity  and  to  encour- 
af^e  the  lagging  pilgrim  by  their  grateful  stiade.  They  form 
regal  approaches  to  the  sacrosanct  shrines,  and  once  arrived 
they  cluster  arountl  the  temples  as  if  to  serve  as  a  background 
and  bulTer  between  them  and  the  mts.,  rising  in  Echelon  behind 
them  and  giving  the  temples  thranselves  the  height  which  they 
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lack,  and  ^ieh  defidenoy  the  terraces  partly  supply.  Man 
feels  like  a  pygmy  as  he  walks  in  the  solemn  shade  at  the  foot 
of  these  faultlessly  straight  and  superbly  tall,  P3^aiiiidal  trees, 

which  seem  peculiarly  fitted  to  shelter  the  glittering  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  one-time  gorgeous  shogun  and  daimyo  pro- 
cessions. They  add  immeasurably  to  the  soothing  charm 
which  broods  above  Nikko,  and  they  repress  with  a  dominat- 
ing personality  the  sometimes  too  garish  tones  of  the  temples 
and  duines. 

The  Sacred  Red  Bridge  (Mihashi),  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  picturesque  objects  in  Nikko  (and  which  is  sacred  to  all- 
but  the  small  boys  who,  monkey-like,  scoot  over  it  at  night), 
is  83  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  rests  upon  two  monolithic,  torii- 
shaped ,  gray  granite  pillars  which  stand  at  either  end.  Between 
these  the  bridge  leaps  in  one  graceful  sweeping  arch  across  the 
rhyolitic  gorge  cut  by  the  river  below.  Lacquered  a  rich,  deep 
Indian  red,  which  shines  lustrously  in  the  summer  rains; 
adorned  with  black  metal  clamps  and  gilded  washers  that 
impart  a  tri-color  effect;  flanked  at  each  end  by  wide-sweeping 
wings  and  closed  fand  locked)  gates  that  are  resplendent  in 
black,  red,  and  gold,  the  bridge  makes  a  fine  bit  of  color  amidst 
the  dark  green  of  the  surrounding  trees  and  the  soft  my  of 
the  rocks  beneath.  The  restless,  crystal-blue  river  whicmraves 
unceasingly  below  it  refuses  to  reflect  the  warm  red  shape 
which  a  quiet,  glassy  pool  would  love  to  hold  in  its  embrace. 
The  effect  imparted  by  the  structure  is  that  of  one  built  on  a 
slight  curve.  It  ii^  arched  in  the  center;  and  along  this  ridge 
(from  which  the  two  sides  slope  gently)  is  a  line  of  black  iron 
that  contrasts  harmoniously  with  the  lacquer  which  is  laid  in 
raani^  thick  coats  (red  above  and  black  underneath)  upon  the 
massive  A»yaX:i  floor-beams.  The  ten^*&o«Ai4(p.  dxxxvi)  which 
crown  the  upright  posts  of  this  and  many  other  bridges  in 
Japan,  impart  a  funereal  aspect  to  it.  It  spans  the  river  112 
ft.  up  from  the  tram-car  (and  foot)  bridge  of  the  commonalty, 
an4  is  used  by  the  public  only  when  the  lower  bridge  is  out  of 
commission.  General  U.  S.  Grant  Wivs  invited  to  walk  over  it 
when  in  [Nikko  in  1879,  but  protested  that  it  was  too  sacred 
to  be  thus  defiled  by  hiiiL  It  has  been  widely  copied  in  native 
art,  and  many  counterparts  exist  in  the  Empire.  The  original 
mihashi  was  constructed  in  1636,  and  for  many  succe^ing 
years  it  was  opened  only  to  Mgims,  envoys  of  the  Mikado, 
and  (twice  yearly)  to  pilgrims.  According  to  the  record  it  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  following  miracle:  — 

When  Shodo-Shonin  was  .searching  for  Nantai-zan,  the  sirrod  nit.  of  his 
dreams  (Juat  as  the  wandering  Aztecs  sought  the  symbolic  eagle,  snake,  and 
eactQB  in  the  Valley  of  Mexieo),  he  reached  this  point  in  Nikkd  to  find  tliat 
the  rapid  waters  of  the  Daiya-gawa  barred  further  progrf'ss;  thereupon  ho  foil 
into  a  state  of  profound  meditation,  and  he  prayed  long  and  fervently  that 
the  propitiator^ sods  might  aid  him.  Uke  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima,  liia  in^doni 
and  iiftintlinumi  enabJed  him  to  oonvena  with  the  biida  and  beaats  of  thtt 
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fields,  and  as  he  mt  on  the  nesr  bank  of  the  stream  where  it  is  now  spanned 
by  the  sacred  bridge  a  dragon  appeared  to  him  and  questioned  the  motive 
of  his  prayer.  Frftaminy  that  his  wish  was  to  cross  the  stream,  the  dragon 
retired  to  the  little  shnne  of  Jad'Gongen  (or  Shad-jinja;  which  still  stands 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge). whereupon  the  god  of  that  shrine  emerged 
holding  a  red  and  a  blue  dragon  in  his  hands.  Placing  them  at  the  edge  of  t  he 
ravine  he  bade  them  form  al>ridge.  which  they  did  by  stretching  themselves 
to  the  other  shore  and  permittinK  a  path  of  rich  groen  grass  to  grow  instantly 
between  them.  Upon  this  miraculous  and  heaven-eent  structure  Shonin 
c|uiokly  passed  over.  From  this  circumstance  the  bridge  is  often  referred  to 
in  old  histories  as  the  Yama-suge-no-ja-bashi,  or  'inountain>grase-dragon* 
bridge.'  The  original  red  bridge  was  destroyed  Sept.  23, 1902,  oy  one  of  the 
most  singular  catastrophes  in  the  history  of  the  region. 

The  June  rains  continued  far  into  the  autumn  and  the  entiro  royion  round- 
about suffered  under  an  aUnost  interminable  downpour.  Land-slips  occurred 
on  several  of  the  most  precipitous  peaks  of  the  environing  range,  but  the 
JDOat  serious  (one  that  made  an  iiieffaooable  record  in  local  annals)  was 
tibatof  the  sacred  iVantot-ean,  overlooking  Chutenjiljake.  The  morning  of 
8ept.  23  opened  lowering  and  sullen,  with  such  thick  sheets  of  rain  that 
even  much  of  the  atmosphere  was  dosed  out.  and  one  had  to  gasp  for  sufB- 
eient  breath.  The  priests  and  bonces  were  praying  fervently  in  the  little 
temple  which  stood  on  the  mt.  flank,  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  were 
assisted  by  many  pilgrims;  a  sentiment  of  im|>endinK  disaster  possos.sed  the 
usually  cheerful  people.  Suddenly,  at  about  8.30  a.m.,  a  wide  area  composed 
of  sodden  ash  and  volcanic  ttifa  thickly  covered  with  forest  trees  and  under- 
brush, detached  itself  from  a  point  near  themt.  summit  and  began  to  slide 
down  its  steep  aide;  an  instant  later  it  gained  the  momentum  of  millions  of 
tons  of  matter  in  space  and  plunged  down  the  slope  with  unthinkable  swift* 
ness  andfforce,  leveling  or  i  arrying  along  with  it  the  forrst  in  its  path.  The 
doomed  priests  and  their  panic-striken  suppliants  heard  the  awful  roar  of  the 
oncoming  avalanche,  but  l>efore  they  eould  even  reach  the  temple  doors  it 
had  lifted  the  whole  area  —  buildinKs,  trees,  graves,  shrines,  torii,  monu- 
ments, and  what-not  —  and  hurled  it,  along  with  the  people,  into  the  cold 
depths  of  the  lake;  there  to  bury  it  bnieath  other  aeres  of  debris. 

As  this  huge  nia.s8  suddenly  plunged  to  the  500  ft.  bottom  of  the  lake,  a 
corresponding  bod^  of  water  leapt  upward,  and,  as  if  terrified  at  the  invar 
sion,  hurled  itself  m  blind  panic  over  the  Kegon  precipice.  When  it  liit  the 
300  ft.  bottom  of  this  abyss  it  bounded  down  the  mt.  side  and  shot  seaward 
like  a  smadl  world  sundered  from  the  law  of  attraction.  The  whole  of  the 
NikkO  mts.  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  the  furious  impact  and  the  mad  rudi 
of  the  craaed  monster.  .\t  the  Uum-gaeshi  tea-house  —  wliich  was  kept  by 
an  old  woman  and  her  small  daughter  and  two  grandchildren  —  a  peasant 
had  just  stepped  up  to  buy  a  pair  of  toaraji  and  a  tiny  cup  of  tea;  the  little 
grandaughter  was  tying  on  the  sandals;  the  daughter  was  .»^inginK  at  her 
household  chores,  while  the  old  woman  and  the  young  grandson  were 
gathering  brushwood  on  the  ad}aeent  hilMde. 

Suddenly  there  broke  on  the  (juiet  niorninp;  air  a  roar  that  froie  the  blood 
in  their  veins.  Then  the  twain  saw  the  vast  wall  of  ourushing  water,  boul- 
ders, earth,  and  forest  trees  strike  thdr  fittle  home  and  hurl  it  hundreds  of 
feet  into  splintered  notfiin^'ness,  carrying  with  it  all  their  loved  ones  and  all 
their  earthly  possessions.  It  had  come  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  it  had 
gone,  but  the  sears  it  left  are  still  to  be  seen  Iti  the  sorrowful  faee  of  the  M 
woman  (now  installed  in  a  new  tea-house  built  by  her  friends)  and  in  the 
seared  Unee  along  the  river's  bed.  The  only  warning  NikkO  had  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  formidable  Frankenstein  wMch  the  sacred  mountain  had  startled 
out  of  Chuzenji'a  depths,  was  that  ominous  and  inexplicable  calm  which 
often  presages  disaster,  and  which  so  depresses  human  spirits.  Just  at  0 
A.11.  a  thoughtful  aehoolmaster,  feeling  that  his  little  charges  would  be 
happier  at  liome  than  in  the  big  schoolhouse  across  the  river  (below  the 
present  bridge),  convoyed  them  across  the  lower  of  the  (then)  three  bridges, 
and  aent  them  aeurr^ing  to  their  respective  nests.  A  minute  after  the 
hundreds  of  children  had  crossed  the  bridge  safel^',  the  terror  was  seen  plung- 
ing down  the  gorge  with  a  shriek  that  was  hysterically  synchronised  by  every 
eleotfically  chared  wire  in  Uie  town,  and  by  every  temple  bell  and  atia- 
psoBded  goos  within  the  sacred  giovew  The  huge  balls  moaned  ««  if  in 
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aocidrii.  and  th^  hummed  and  basied  angrily  for  minotos  after  the  thing 

haa  gone.  As  the  monfter  approached  the  Red  Bridge,  it  reached  out 
octopus-like  arms  and  gathered  in  many  of  the  humble  homes  of  the  people 
along  the  river's  edge.  It  picked  up  a  dosen  or  more  of  the  great  at<Nie 
Buddhas,  which  for  centuries  had  gazed  vacantly  at  the  stream  from  the 
Gamman-ga-fuchi  bank;  wrenched  the  dainty  little  temple  of  DainichindS 
from  its  moorings  in  its  exquisite  little  garden ;  spun  it  into  position,  and  then, 
with  diabolical  frenzy,  hurled  it,  along  with  the  ponderous  granite  Buddhas, 
crashing  against  the  lovely,  shrinking^  sacred  bridge.  The  structure  leapt 
from  its  base  as  if  blown  up  by  dynamite,  dislodged  the  2d,  and  then  the  sd 
bridge,  and  shot  downstream  later  to  be  splintered  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments and  strewn  over  a  hundred  miles  of  lowland  and  sea.  Fifty  lives  were 
loat.  8  bridgea,  and  200  houeea  were  wrecked  in  the  vieinitv  of  Nildc9,  along 
with  several  of  the  waterfalls  which  had  hitherto  been  noten  for  their  beauty. 

The  ^Temples,  indubitably  the  hnest  of  their  kind,  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  the  levasu  Shrines,  the  first  up  at  the  right  from  the 
nether  end  of  the  red  bridge;  and  beyond,  at  the  left,  the  lemitsu  Temples. 
The  former  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  ShitUd  abbot  (office  at  the  iSAa- 
mu9h6:  see  the  accompan}*!!]^  plan) ;  the  latter  a  Buddhist  abbot  of  the 
Tendai  Rcct  —  under  whose  control  (office  in  tho  Rinnd-ji  compound,  near 
the  SambuUu-dd)  are  also  theKyozd;  the  8ambuisu-d6;  and  the  Museum  oS 
Iem&»u  relies  (all  in  the  leyasu  group).  By  mutual  agreement  the  entranoe 
fee  nf  SO  sen  (tickets  at  the  Knnaya  Hotel  or  at  the  ticket-offices  of  the 
respective  groups)  admits  one  to  both  sets  of  buildings,  although  in  some, 
additional  ft^sn  fees  are  exacted.  Application  for  admissicn  to  tnosa  strue- 
tures  closed  to  the  general  public  must  \ye  made  to  the  respective  abbots. 
The  court  of  last  resort  is  the  Imperial  Household  Department  at  Tdkyd. 
Customarily  the  buildings  are  opened  at  7-8  a.m.  and  dosed  at  4  r.it., 
albeit  some  of  the  auxiliary  structures  rlopie  earlier.  One  cannot  reenter  on 
the  same  ticket,  which  must  be  relinquished  when  the  2d  ^roup'is  visited. 
Morning  is  the  best  time  to  inspeet  the  buildings,  and  if  possiblea  bright  day 
should  be  selected,  as  the  eeiltngs  are  low  and  floods  of  sunlight  are  requisite 
for  a  critical  examination  of  the  interiors  —  which  on  overcast  days  are  dark 
ami  gloomy.  Hats,  riioes,  umbrellas,  walking-sticks,  outer-ooats,  etc., 
must  be  left  at  the  Knramon  gate  of  both  mausolea,  where  they  are  kept  for 
a  small  fee  (5-10  sen  is  ample  for  a  party).  Dogs  are  excluded,  and  wmolring 
Is  strictly  forbidden.  Unusual  precautions  are  taken  against  fire  in  all  the 
buildings.  A  special  appointment  (p.  273)  in  advance  is  necessary  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  leyasu  shrine,  and  a  special  permit 
(sometimes  obtainable  of  the  Imperial  Household  Department,  or  through 
one's  minister  or  anihaHs.uior)  and  appointment  for  that  of  the  lemiisu 
temple.  —  Cameras  are  permitted  in  the  temple  grounds,  and  pictures  can 
be  taken  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  only  on  a  previous  payment  of  4^1 
for  each  group;  the  privilege  applying  only  to  the  day  and  hour.  Without 
this  permit  cameras  must  be  left  at  the  gate.  Good  pictures  are  possible  only 
on  blight  dajrs,  as  the  wide  overhanging  eaves  east  heavy  shadows.  —  Fees 
to  the  temple  a1  tentiants  are  unnecessan,'  unless  one  makes  special  demands 
of  them.  Japanese  usually  deposit  a  few  sen  in  the  contribution-boxes 
(which  because  of  their  rise  ean't  be  overlooked) ,  or  before  the  altars.  In  the 
latter  case  they  often  twist  a  wisp  of  paper  round  the  coin  before  tos.sing  it 
on  the  floor — an  ancient  custom  that  appeals  to  the  economically  disposed, 
rince  ittmasks  the  TdiM  of  the  offering.  —  For  a  clearer  understasidinR  of  tba 
chief  structural  features  of  the  buildings  the  traveler  is  referred  to  the  chap- 
ter on  Temple  Architecture  (p.  clxxii).  The  art  moli/a  are  alluded  to  in  con- 
nection with  Buddhism  (p.  etnadx). 

The  Mausolea  owe  their  being  to  the  Tokufjawn  shogun,  leyasu,  who 
commanded  his  son  Hidetada  to  choose  a  site  and  erect  a  suitable  structure 
to  receive  his  ashes.  When  /evosti  died  in  1616,  Hidetada  (who  had  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  shogunatein  1605)  began  the  work  —  which  outwardly  was 
eompleted  the  following  year.  On  April  20,  1617,  the  cortege  (one  of  the 
grandest  in  Japan's  history)  bearing  leyasu's  remains  left  Aand-san,  and 
reached  Nikk^^.  Nfay  8.  There  a  choir  of  Buddhist  priests  in  full  canonicals 
intoned  the  classic  scriptures  ten  thousand  times.  It  was  ordained  that  ever 
afterward  the  ehief  priMt  of  Nikkfi  dioold  be  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  b^^ 
witk  the  title  tUnn&ii  no  miya.  An  wmy  of  high  tank  WM  ■ubaa^iMBtly 
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Mit      the  Ehnperor  to  the  shrine  once  a  year,  to  offer  sacred  ^ilt  gohti 

(p,  ccxix).  Tokugaxva  lemitsu  (  flidetada's  oldeat  pon)  amplified  hia  grand- 
lather's  wuhes  by  building  several  beautiful  adjuocU  to  the  main  shriae. 
The  belief  is  held  by  eerMln  secular  historians  that  this  splendor-loving 
sovereign  bad  a  double  purpose.  Besides  erecting  a  sumptuous  soj)uIchGr  for 
himself,  he  tried  not  only  to  dassle  the  tiaimyoa  by  the  fertility  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  by  his  praetieiUly  limitless  power  and  wealth,  but  also  to 
impoverish  them  in  their  roniprtitive  efforts  to  contribute  to  the  boautifica- 
tion  of  his  costly  undertakings.  For  so  long  as  they  were  in  straitened  cir- 
eumstanees  rebelKoo  would  be  diffieult,  aid  none  could  venture  to  ereet 
structures  half  so  magnificent  or  impressive.  That  the  wildest  extravagance 
is  displayed  within  and  without  the  temples  and  shrines  the  traveler  will  be 
able  to  note. 

The  temple  records  contain  no  estimate  of  the  original  cost  of  the  various 
structures,  the  careful  work  on  many  of  which  was  contributed  by  mikados, 
shogunSt  daimp6»,  etc.,  at  different  periods.  Even  Uie  names  of  the  great 
architects  and  artists  who  produced  here  the  finest  religious  arnhitectiiral 
expressions  east  of  Agra  have  been  forgotten.  The  traveler  who  hnds  hiniBelf 
posded  at  the  appfieation  of  Buddhist  enrichments  to  S^intd  shrines,  and 
vice  verm,  will  wish  to  remember  that  when  Buddhism  w^as  disestablished, 
its  material  separation  from  Shintdism  was  sometimes  impossible.  In  those 
eases  where  a  division  was  impracticable,  either  the  Buddhists  or  the  Shinti^ 
ists  withdrew,  leaving  always  the  impress  of  their  distinctive  personality. 
The  flexibility  of  Buddhist  fanes  (which  formerly  were  put  together  without 
nails)  smnetunes  facilitated  their  removal  bodily  from  ShxnM  piedncts. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  colossal  Samhutsu-do,  which  50  yrs.  ago  stood 
near  the  FiUa-nra  shrine,  and  which  was  taken  apart  (along  with  the  SorirUo) 
and  moved  to  its  present  site.  Though  under  SOuntd  control,  and  with  a  cor- 
fBQ>onding  ritual,  the  leyam  mausoleum  is  essentially  Buddhist  in  all  its 
externalities:  as  is  also  the  Futorora  shrine  and  the  beautiful  Yakushi-do. 
The  thoroughly  gorgeous  Revolving  library,  though  Buddhist,  is  within  the 
Shintd  compound.  —  A  genera!  restoration  scheme,  begun  in  1905,  is  still  in 
progress:  ¥320.(XXJ  are  being  spent  in  rejuvenating  the  buildings  —  some- 
times to  the  detriment  of  the  fine  old  colors.  The  four  ehief  priests  of  the 
leyasu  shnno  are  appointed  by  Gov't.  The  7  lesQpr  onee  and  their  subor- 
dinates are  local  appointees. 

The  Anhval  PnocnsioN  which  commemorates  /syostt's  birthday  is 
gorgeously  spectacular  and  falls  on  June  2.  Ancient  costumes  arc  worn,  and 
queer  palanquins  and  armor  are  features  of  it.  The  State  palanquins  proceed 
to  the  FxUorara  shrine  on  the  afternoon  of  June  1,  where  a  special  ceremony 
in  which  Imperial  envoys  take  part  is  celebrated.  At  11  a.m.  of  the  2d.  the 
procession  proceeds  hence  to  the  OtahUho^  where  the  sacred  dance  (cuuma- 
osoM)  is  held.  A  somewhat  similar  fratival,  in  which  many  of  the  towns- 
people join,  falls  on  Sept.  17,  and  is  supposed  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
leuasu's  death  (albeit  he  died  in  May).  His  deified  spirit,  with  that  of 
Rideyoahi  and  rentomo,  is  supposed  to  oocupy  the  palanquins  during  the 
procession. 

There  is  a  recessive  beauty  about  the  mausoloa  which  does  not  appear  at 
the  first,  or  even  at  the  second  vint*  and  few  indeed  are  the  travelen  who  can 

at  once  sense  the  fine  undertones  or  appreciate  the  strange  ass>  rnetry  which 
governs  the  general  plan.  As  the  gorgeous  structures  blazing  with  gold  burst 
on  the  sight  from  the  deep-green,  sequestered  groves  which  so  lovingly  en- 
shrine them,  the  effect  is  so  dazzling  that  many  of  their  softer  graces  —  the 
shy,  subtle  touches,  the  dee|)ening  of  shade,  the  correspondence  of  things 
remotdy  related,  that  give  depth  and  elegance  to  the  whole  —  are  over- 
looked. Most  tourint.^  will  wish  to  visit  them  again  and  again,  for  each 
approach  reveals  some  fugitive  charm  previously  unnoted,  and  each  time 
tme  gets  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  sentiment  of  the  great  artists  who  here  re- 
corded their  finest  achievements  for  the  admiration  and  appreciation  of 
future  generations.  Whosoever  finds  himself  in  Nikk5  when  the  moon  is  full, 
and  who  fails  to  sse  the  temples  when  Luna  sheds  her  pale,  gossamer  radi- 
ance over  them  and  pencils  deep  shadows  beneath  the  great,  overhanging 
eaves,  out  from  under  which  glare  the  golden  eyes  of  the  minatory  dragons: 
or  when  she  lagrs  slender,  saarehing,  suvery  fingeia  between  the  outspread 
boMMbes  of  the  giant  traee  gad  tnoes  elfin  ahadowa  or  laoe  fretwork  on  the 
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graveled  walks  beneath,  loses  somethiiis  out  of  his  fife  wMch  not  even  the 

Taj  Mahal  by  moonliKht  can  ever  quite  replace.  Then,  save  for  the  rush  of 
the  distant  river,  a  solemn  stillness  broods  above  the  spot.  Silent  are  the 
great  bells  and  tne  erstwhile  noisy  rooks  —  wliich  now  sleep  in  their  nests 
high  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tall  cr^'ptomerias.  The  great  torii  and 
the  tine  pagoda  loom  much  larger  than  during  the  day  when  the  sword-iike 
sunbeMiis  eOt  the  oUnging  shadows  from  about  them,  and  with  the  som- 
berly lustrous,  copper-sheathed  roofs  with  their  gilded  crests  bUnking  at 
the  face  of  the  moon,  make  a  beguihng  picture  which  one  does  not  soon 
forget.  Under  the  bewitching  influence  of  this  radiant  oib  tlio  memonr 
hearkens  back  to  the  glittering  daimyd  and  shdffun  proceisionB  which  an- 
ciently wound  beneath  the  ^eat  trees  and  up  the  terraces,  and  one  can 
idmost  hear  the  soft,  rhj^hmical  tramp  of  ghostly  feet,  the  hushed  swish  of 
brocade  robes,  the  murmur  of  long-dead  voices  and  the  chant  of  the  priestly 
ritual  that  accompanied  the  processions  of  gorgeous  palanquins  and  mail- 
clad  tomurai. 

The  leynsu  group  of  shrines  and  their  acrossories  stands  within  a  series  of 
courts  occup3ring  graduated  terraces  one  above  another  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
catted  Hoioke^wa  (Buddha's  Rock).  No  central  axis  commands  the  ap- 
proaches and  communiratiins;  the  courts  rise  one  behind  the  other,  and 
with  tlie  exception  of  the  Y'omei-mon  and  the  Karannon  'their  great  gates 
are  not  so  arranged  as  to  lend  to  each  other  a  beauty  of  perspective  whioh 
no  other  art  would  have  neglected;  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  play  of  imagin- 
ation that  verges  on  caprice,  that  seems  to  obey  no  logical  law;  and  that, 
nevertlieless,  creates  pure  iMciuty  with  the  marvelous  enments  it  brings  to 
its  work.'  The  last  and  most  sacred  inclosure  is  the  highest  of  all,  and  behind 
this  rises  the  stately  forest,  high  up  in  the  wooded  heights  of  which,  reached 
by  a  roundabout  walk,  is  the  tomb  of  the  great  ahdgun.  No  distaat,  all- 
embracing  view  enables  the  traveler  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  general 
effect;  it  is  only  when  he  finds  himself  beyond  the  first  great  gate  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  2d  terrace  that  the  multiphcity,  the  majesty,  and  the  almost 
overpowering  b(MU^  of  the  struetuies  and  their  sequesterad  aettiBg  flaiiwi 
upon  him. 

Then,  as  he  asoends  through  the  marvelous  mase  of  baibarieally  beautiful 

architecture,  beneath  torii  and  gateways  each  more  attractive  than  its  fel- 
low; past  towers  and  lanterns  and  detached  buildings  loaded  with  grace  and 
(Hrnament  and  clamoring  for  attention;  professing  to  the  final  sacrosanet 
holy  of  holies  like  some  devout  pilgrim  i)as.Hmg  through  successive  incarna- 
tions to  the  radiant  nirvaruit  he  can  almost  beUe ve  himself  in  some  fantastio 
fairyland.  To  the  artist,  and  the  architect  in  particular,  the  almost  unez* 
ampled  richness  of  tlio  exterior  decoration,  the  wonderful  range  of  artistio 
conception,  the  beautiful  cementless  walls,  the  constructional  expedients 
employed  in  the  pagoda,  the  amasing  vigor  and  boldness  of  the  carved  pands 
of  the  terrace  inclosures,  and.  above  alt,  t  he  eoDunanding  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  mass  appeal  strangely  and  potently. 

Scarcely  less  imposing  than  the  temples  themselyes  are  the  sacred  groves 
of  colossal  cryptonierias  which  enshrine  them .  Pleasant  and  cool  on  the  hot- 
test days,  musical  with  the  cawing  of  rooks,  the  twitter  of  birds,  the  whim- 
lieifng  of  er^alline  brooks  which  race  downward  through  them,  the  iMf^ 
monious  voices  of  the  great  booming  bells,  the  subdued  chant  of  priestly 
litanies  and  the  staccato,  reverberating  notes  of  Buddhist  drums,  and  often- 
times fragrant  with  the  clouds  of  incense  which  float  oatward  from  the 
temples  and  drift  like  gray  ghosts  through  the  arms  of  the  trees,  they  add  a 
chsjnn  and  a  restfulness  to  the  structures  which  no  other  vegetation  could 
Mve.  A  long  dynasty  of  abl>ots  and  bonses  sleep  with  the  MAuna  beneath 
ue  damp  mould  at  the  feet  of  the  stately  giants,  and  many  of  their  tombs 
arejm  OSS-grown  and  lichen-covered.  The  traveler  soon  beduis  to  regard  the 
tem  pies  and  the  groves  as  one  blended  Ynasterpieoe  of  impenshable  charm,  as 
indeed  they  are.  for  the  buildings  were  designed  to  harmonize  with  their  sur* 
roundings,  and  the  rich  coloring  of  each  of  the  structures  is  in  striking  accord 
frith  the  wonderful  green  of  the  softening,  enveloping  foliage. 

The  Mausoleum  of  leyiistiy  with  its  numerous  dependencies, 
is  about  i  M.  from  the  Kanaya  Moid*  Beyond  the  Red 
Bridge  a  long,  finely  shaded,  upward-sloping  ayenue,  called 
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Nagaaaka,  leads  to  the  left,  while  a  few  ft.  inward  is  a  more 
abrapt  one  whioh  joins  it  near  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  lane 
leading  to  the  ri^^t  goes  to  the  temple  office.  The  3  small^ 

shrine-likp  structures  in  the  loop  formed  by  the  2  roads  consti- 
tute the  Otahisho,  the  terminus  of  the  procession  referred  to 
above.  Passing  the  Choyd-kwan,  or  Imperial  Summer  Retreat 
(left),  facing  a  noble  avenue  &)  ft.  wide  and  |  M.  long  which 
leads  straight  to  the  final  inclosure,  we  come  to  the  Nikkd 
Park,  with  a  pretty  lakelet  spanned  by  quaint  bridges  and 
flanked  by  parterres  of  flowers.  The  footpath  which  crosses 
it  afforde  a  short  cut  to  the  lemUm  Mausoleum.  The  gray 
monolithic  slab  on  a  slight  eminence  near  the  head  of  the  pond 
was  erected  by  the  HsSd-kwaiy  or  Nikko  Preservation  Society, 
and  bears  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  public  to  assist  in  preserving 
Nikko  and  its  natural  beauties  in  their  original  state.  Within 
the  inclosure  at  the  right  of  the  wide  avenue  stands 

The  Sambutsu-do,  or  'Hall  of  the  Three  Buddhas,'  so 
named  for  3  colossal  Buddhas  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
great  nave.  The  huge  red-and-gilt  structure,  88  ft.  high,  65  ft. 
wide,  and  102  ft.  long,  faces  S.  from  a  wide  terrace  where  the 
original  Mangwan-ji  once  stood.  The  wide-spreading  cherry 
tree  at  the  iwht  01  the  entrance  is  said  to  be  over  a  nundied 
years  old.  Hie  two  gigantic,  gaudily  painted  NUi  in  the 
vestibule  (admission,  5  sen)  are  ascribed  to  Unkei  (p.  ccxii) 
and  are  classed  with  the  best  examples  of  wood-carving  in 
Nikko.  The  vermiculated,  leprous-looking  figurine  in  a  baby's 
cap  and  bib,  at  the  left  of  the  striking  bronze  incense-burner, 
is  the  indiscreet  Binzuru  (p.  ccviii).  The  3  circular  brass  pic- 
tures above  the  bamboo  screen  which  cuts  the  nave  in  halves 
portray  Yakiuhi.  the  Medicine  God.  The  immense  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  64  nuendid  keyaH  wood  odumns  d  f  t.  or  mote  in 
diameter  and  hewn  from  single  great  boles.  The  kakenwnoa 
which  the  priest  offers  to  visitors  (50  sen  to  ¥5)  bear  a  portrait 
and  the  precepts  of  Tenkai-Shdnin  (leyasu^s  friend  and  coun* 
selor).  The  hackneyed  admonitions  urge  one  *To  be  slow  in 
anger,  finn  in  duty,  thin  in  color,  spnro  in  diet,  and  broad  of 
heart.'  The  seeker  after  Buddliistic  wisdom  is  informed  'that 
the  iiiore  one  gets,  the  more  one  wants;  iience,  blessed  be  he 
who.  unfilled,  is  yet  content!  ' 

The  three  immense  images  (Amida^  15  ft.  wide  and  27  ft. 
hi|^,  in  the  center:  SenjvrKwannon  at  the  right;  and  Bofd- 
Kwoamon  at  the  left)  sit  on  wide  lotus-flower  l)asos  resting  on 
lacquered  platforms;  are  attri})uted  to  Jikaku-Daishi,  and  are 
excellent  specimens  of  Buddhistic  carving  and  gilding.  The 
poor  light  of  the  darkened  interior  interferes  with  a  detailed 
inspection  of  them.  A  smaller  figure  of  Fudo  sits  at  the  right, 
and  one  of  Yaknshi  before  the  Amida.  At  the  left  are  carved 
figurines  of  Tenkai-  and  ShoddShonin.  The  hand-painted 
mandam,  or  sOk  and  lotos-fiber  scroll  hanging  against  the  wall, 
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is  old,  lemarkably  preserved,  and  greatly  venerated;  the 
symbolic  figures  of  the  border  represent  the  Wheel  of  the 

Law.  The  16  Buddhas  and  bosat.^ns  in  the  outer  ring,  the  12  in 
the  central  square,  and  t  he  inner  portraits  of  Shaka  Nyorai 
and  Taho  Nyorai  are  painted  with  consideral)!^  skill.  At  the 
rear  of  the  nave  are  some  uninteresting  rru  ved  wood  figures 
—  veritable  blue  devils  —  of  Fudo  and  other  ruffianly  demons. 

At  the  rear  of  the  iSom&tilstHld^ii  a  higher  terrace,  is  a  small 
■Buddhist  temple  dedicated  to  Ky^DaiBhi  (the  two  Daishia, 
whose  tombs  stand  on  the  hillslope  behind  the  FtUcUsu-dd). 
The  tiny  images  of  deities  for  sale  by  the  priests  (10-60  «en) 
are  carved  out  of  grains  of  rice. 

The  SOrintO,  or  'Evil-averting  Pillar/  a  hollow,  cylindrical 

copper  shaft  rising  44  ft.  from  a  stone  plinth  30  ft.  square  a^ 
the  left  of  the  Sambntsu-dOf  is  said  to  penetrate  the  socle 
(8  ft.  sq.)  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  to  have  been  erected  at 
NikkS  in  1643  as  a  companion  of  the  Sorin  Pagoda  which  once 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Hie-zan,  near  Kyoto.  The  faded  p:ilt 
ideographs  on  the  shaft  (3  ft.  9  in.  in  diameter)  refer  to  its 
history  and  its  functions.  The  various  Buddhistic  symbols  at 
the  top  all  enter  into  the  mystical  process  of  keeping  demons 
at  a  safe  distance.  The  heavy  open-work  gates  of  the  granite 
fence  are  carved  out  of  single  blocks.  The  two  dUiborate  and 
strikingly  handsome,  heavily  chased,  bronze  lanterns  (20  ft. 
high)  near  the  steps  date  from  the  17th  cent,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  fpyasn^s  shrine  by  a  guild  of  Osaka  silk  mercers,  with 
the  request  tliat  th(\v  he  placed  within  the  slirine  inclosure, 
but  the  social  status  of  merchants  at  that  period  precluded  the 
realization  of  the  wish.  From  this  vantage-point  one  may  get 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  proportions  of  the  SambiUau" 
ddf  with  its  wide  eaves  from  which  pend  bronse  wind-b^ls. 

The  Bronze  Bell,  whose  grave,  sweet,  penetrating  notes 
mark  the  fleeting  hours  between  dawn  and  twilight,  swings 
from  a  weather-beaten  belfry  surmounting  a  stone  platform 
in  the  Sambutsu-dd  compound.  It  is  about  6  ft.  high,  with  a 
mouth  49  in.  wide  and  Vips  6  in.  thick.  A  curved  dragon  hook 
holds  it  in  space;  gilded  Tohfgawa  crests  adorn  it,  and  there 
are  other  special  rai^ef!  crests  to  receive  the  impact  of  the  huge 
swinging  beams  with  which  it  is  struck.  A  notice  on  the  belfry 
warns  the  travt  It  r  that  the  hcW  must  be  touched  by  none  but 
the  man  who  coines  out  from  a  near-by  house  and  sounds  the 
hours  as  they  come  and  go.  The  great  beam  hits  the  hol- 
low bronze,  a  great,  bussing,  angry  roar  issues  from  tibe  wide 
mouth  and  warns  all  Nikk5  tiiat  old  time  is  flying.  The  bc^ 
sounds  cracked  when  heard  near  to,  but  at  a  distance  the  tone 
is  very  pleasing;  a  melodious  voice  surcharged  with  memmes 
of  the  hallowed  past.  The  othor  bell  which  the  traveler  usu- 
ally hears  twice  a  day,  and  which  rounds  the  call  for  the  priests 
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and  bonzes  to  foregather  for  their  frugal  mealsi  hangs  in  the 
belfry  of  the  RitsuHin, 

AliDOBt  facing  the  Sambutmtrdd  is  a  ^froup  of  buildings  caUed 
Binnd-'jit  wherein  dwells  the  Buddhist  abbot  under  whose 
immediate  jurisdiction  the  Buddhist  fanes  of  NikkO  are 
assembled.  The  traveler  with  special  permits,  or  a  letter  to 
the  abbot,  should  crave  permission  to  see  the  charming  little 
landscape  garden,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  private  shrine  with 
its  choice  treasures,  both  of  which  are  within  the  residence 
compound. 

The  Abbot's  Garden,  with  its  tiny  winding  lakelet,  its 
lovely  dwarf  trees,  quaint  bridges,  summer-house,  and  adorable 
perspectives,  is  patterned  after  tae  8  views  which  have  made 
hake  Biwa  celebrated.  In  the  springtime  it  is  a  blaze  of  deli- 
cate plum  and  chmy  blossoms;  thence  through  the  sununer 
and  autmun  —  when  it  is  a  glory  of  lovely  maples  —  it  shows 
in  sequence  many  of  the  exquisite  flowers  for  which  Japan 
is  noted.  At  all  times  it  is  a  tranquil,  sequestered  spot,  but 
it  is  particularly  so  at  twilight,  when  the  environing  groves 
are  redolent  of  fragrant  piny  odors,  and  a  spirit  of  peace  seems 
to  brood  above  it.  From  the  pretty  little  hill  and  arbor  at 
one  end  there  is  a  view  of  the  holy  Naniai'ean.  —  The  Pm  vatb 
Shrine,  a  charmingly  refined  specimen  of  Buddhist  art,  is 
well  worth  seeing;  in  one  of  the  chastely  beautiful  apartments 
leading  to  it  are  some  handsome  old  screens  portraying  a  host 
of  strangely  clad  figures  that  take  part  in  a  sacred  dance  held 
in  Nikko  twice  every  century.  Fourteen  abbots  of  royal  blood 
have  worshiped  here,  and  their  mortuary  tablets,  artistically 
inscribed  with  jet-black  ideographs  on  a  gold  ground,  repose 
in  14  black  and  gold-lacquer^  reliquaries  at  the  right  and  left 
of  the  high  altar.  A^nst  the  wall  of  this  sacrosanct  room  m 
some  katenumo  depicting  Buddha  and  his  disciples,  painted 
with  rare  good  taste  and  a  wonderful  fidelity  to  detail.  Under 
a  strong  giass  what  appears  to  be  delicate  tracery  is  shown  to 
be  hundreds  of  amazingly  perfect,  microscopic  heads.  In  a 
lateral  shrine  are  some  noteworthy  sculptured  wood  figurines, 
covered  with  copper,  of  Fudo  and  3G  of  his  followers.  The 
almost  priceless  (Chinese)  seigi  bowl  which  one  may  some- 
times see  in  front  of  the  altar  was  a  gift  from  the  lU-fated 
Prince  Kiiaehirakawa  before  he  set  out  upon  his  Formosa 
campaign.  One  of  the  most  cherished  possessions  of  the 
Tendai-shu  in  Nikko  may  also  be  seen  here  (when  it  is  not 
stored  in  the  godown)  in  the  form  of  a  splendidly  illuminated 
mandara,  4  ft.  wide  by  8  ft.  long,  of  the  Buddhist  Paradise, 
perhaps  the  work  of  Kano  Motonohu  (p.  ccxxvii).  Buddha  is 
shown  in  the  center,  with  Kwannon  on  his  right  and  Seishi- 
bosatsu  on  the  left,  amidst  scores  of  deified  temples,  saints, 
clouds,  scroll-work,  and  other  heavenly  attributes.  Though 
now  somewhat  defoced  by  time,  the  picture  is  extracHrdiiiarily 
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masterful.  —  The  ftmana  of  the  altar-room  axe  choice  speci- 
mens of  the  finest  modem  work;  the  12  polychrome  saints  and 
demons  are  portrayed  on  a  ground  of  gleaming  gold  foil»  and 

are  remarkably  effective.  The  hikite,  or  metal  insets,  are  of 
the  finest  damascene  work.  In  an  adjoining  room  are  some  valu- 
able old  screens  (by  Matabeif  p.  ccxxviii)  illustrating  ancient 
processions  leaving  tiie  Sumiyoshi  Temple  at  Osaka,  and  pre- 
sented to  Jigen^Daishi  by  the  Emperor  Go-Yozei  in  1590.  — • 
The  various  apartments  are  finished  in  flawless  hinoki  wood 
and  are  faultless  expressions  of  a  cultivated  taste  supplemented 
by  fine  spirituality- 

The  Musmim  of  lemitsu  Relics,  in  the  Rinnd-ji  garden,  at 
the  right  of  the  Satnbutm^  (open  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.; 
admission,  8  sefi;  shoes  must  be  removed),  contains  a  number 
of  personal  belongings  of  the  shdffun  and  others  presented  to 
his  shrinp.  Tn  the  rainy  season  the  most  perishable  objects  are 
wrappptl  and  stnred  in  the  near-by  godown.  The  malarious- 
looking  idoi  which  faces  the  entrance  is  the  guardian  of  the 
museum  and  the  god  who  cherishes  all  precious  things.  The 
illuminated  kakemono  (about  300  yrs.  old),  hanging  against 
one  of  the  walls  at  the  right,  shows  Buddha  on  his  death-bed 
surrounded  by  the  m^rriad  creatures  that  loved  him,  and  the 
heavenly  spirits  awaiting  his  entry  into  nirvana.  Some  better 
specimens  of  (modern)  Japanese  illuminated  scroll-work  may  * 
be  seen  in  the  glass  wr^ll-oiise  in  i]w  fir-t  room  at  the  left.  Tho 
three  lonsi;  panels  represfuting  ancient  Buddhist  festivals  rarry 
hundreds  of  tiny  figures  in  gorgeous  apparel,  glittering  daimyd 
trains,  temples  picked  out  in  gold,  gods  and  goddesses,  and  a 
host  of  religious  symbols  on  their  silken  surfaces,  and  indicate 
amadng  patience,  and  a  noteworthy  technique.  Near  this  is 
a  large  suk  fmhemono  of  Fa^Ai-ivyoroi,  painted  on  a  blue 
nround.  On  this  floor  there  are  some  old  kaleemano  painted  by 
Kand  TanyU;  a  number  of  swords,  arrows,  and  other  war* 
implements,  musical  instruments,  a  fine  bi«z:  rock-crystal  in  the 
rough,  a  handsome  lacquered  and  ntotiier-of-pearl  inlaid 
palanquin  on  which  (it  is  said)  the  bones  of  the  shogun^  leyasu, 
were  brought  fn^in  Shidzuoka  to  Nikko,  and  many  articles  of 
uunor  interest.  The  series  of  10  panel  pictures  of  tiie  Buddhist 
.  Judgm^t  are  by  some  unknown  Chinese  artist.  —  A  collec- 
tion of  articles  of  greater  merit  occupy  the  2d  floor;  the  several 
pieces  of  gold-lacquer  are  fine  and  rare ;  the  smokv  rock-crystal 
IS  worth  looking  at,  as  is  also  a  wdl-painted  Buddhist  picture 
roll  (wnhrmono)  about  12  in.  wide  and  50  ft.  long.  Here  :\ho  is 
a  w  ood  figure  calif  d  the  Laughing  Yakushi,  Pfirved  with  a 
pueket-knifp.  by  Shudd-Shdnin;  a  shapely  bronze  lantern,  and 
a  lovely  (niodtTn)  set  of  illuminated  scripture  rolls  setting  forth 
the  tenets  J  in  exquisite  ideographs,  of  the  beliefs  of  the  llokke 
sect  (p.  cci).  The  ends  of  the  flawless,  hand-made  paper  rolls 
^  which  are  kept  in  handsome  lacquered  ^ro-boxes  —  are 
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tipped  with  rock-crystals  set  in  chased  gold.  The  set  of  16 
brmue  beUs  which  once  formed  a  part  of  this  oollectton  are  in 

the  museum  of  the  leyasu  Shrine  on  the  first  teirace. 

The  fine  avenue  which  is  flanked  on  the  right  by  the 
Rinnd-ji  and  the  SambiUm^dj  and  on  the  left  by  the  park, 
leads  up  between  a  towering  line  of  p^rand  old  cryptomerias, 
some  of  them  eenturies  old,  to  a  colossal  stone  torii,  an  out- 
post to  the  shrines  beyond,  and  an  essential  feature  of  ShifUd 
architecture.  It  is  27  ft.  6  in.  high  with  columns  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  it  was  presented  by  the  daimyo  of  Chikuzen 
Province,  in  1618.  Bemdes  being  unusually  massive,  it  is  one 
of  the  first  granite  torii  to  be  erected  in  N.  japan.  At  the  right, 
at  the  other  side  of  the  vennilion  fence  inclosing  a  grove  of 
tall  trees,  stands  a  small  group  of  buildings  which  serves  as  a 
sort  of  subsidiary  temple  outfit,  ealled  0  Kan-den^  where  the 
imapp  of  leyasu  is  housed  when  the  main  shrine  undergoes 
repairs.  At  the  left  of  this  is  an  attractive  bronze  tomb  be- 
neath which  are  the  ashes  of  a  treasure-godown  which  burned 
some  years  ago;  to  prevent  a  repetitiuii  of  the  disaster  the  ashes 
were  collected  and  buried  here.  The  wide  avenue  leading  from 
the  Idft  of  the  torii  tenninates  at  the  lemitsu  TempU;  the  one 
at  the  right  of  the  pagoda  leads  to  the  FtUa-^tra  mr^. 

The  Pagoda  (p.  dxxxiii),  a  richl^r  decorated,  five-etoried 
structure,  dates  from  the  17th  cent.,  is  105  ft.  liigh,  42  ft.  sq., 

is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Japan,  and  was  presented  by 
Sakai  Wakaza-no-kami,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Tokugaica. 
Its  peculiar  construction  renders  it  immune  against  minor 
earthquake  shocks  (from  whirh  Nikko  is  not  free),  as  the  im- 
mense central  pole  (in  this  instance  in  3  pieces)  is  102  ft.  long 
and  24  in.  in  diameter,  swings  within  12  in.  of  the  ground,  and 
acts  as  a  sort  of  huge  gyroscope.  The  rich  vermilion  of  its 
sides  (now  hushed  into  pleasing  tones  by  time  and  the  deep 


of  its  multiple,  quadrangular  roofs  with  bronze  wind-bells 

a-Bwing  from  each  comer,  its  positive,  polychromatic  decora- 
tions and  metal  fitments,  add  a  decidedly  pieturesque  note  to 
the  temple  group.  The  carved  and  multicolored  groups  (8  on 
each  side)  in  the  niches  formed  by  the  highly  tinted  comiiouiid 
brackets,  represent  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  screw- 
shaped  metal  finial  at  the  topmost  point,  is  about  15  ft.  high 
and  serves  as  a  lightning-rod  and  a  demon-arrester.  In  the 
lower  story  is  a  small  shrine  encircled  by  a  narrow  ambulatorv 
with  a  coffered  ceiling;  the  carved  and  gilded  figure  which 
faces  the  court  and  sits  with  back  to  the  shrine  is  Dainichi" 
Nyorni:  that  at  the  left  is  Yaku&ki;  Shaka  sits  on  the  right,  and 
Amida  at  the  rear. 

A  flagged  path  leads  hence  to  the  steps  of  the  Nid^moHj  at 
the  foot  of  whirh  (right)  is  the  ticket  office  —  where  cameras 
must  be  kll  unless  one  has  a  permit  to  introduce  them* 


eful,  upturned  comers 
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Admiasioii  tickets  must  also  be  obtained  or  shown  here.  The 
load  leading  around  the  shrines  to  the  right  of  the  big  gate 
goes  to  the  abbot's  office  (where  pennite  for  photograpning 

can  be  obtained). 

The  Nio-mon,  the  p^and  entranro  to  the  sncreppive  tprraees 
beyond,  is  reached  by  18  stone  steps  and  has  for  its  chief 
features  the  two  customary  sculptured  wood  Nid  (attributed 
to  Unkei  and  brought  hither  from  the  great  gate  to  the 
lemitsu  Mausoleum).  Tliey  stand  in  covered  loggias  7  ft.  sq., 
and  'thdr  tfareatemng  attitudes,  furious  eyes,  convulsed 
mouths,  denched  fists,  and  huge,  nervous  feet,  seem  rather  to 
menace  than  to  welcome  the  faitnful.'  In  similar  cages  behind 
are  the  usual  cmor  and  komd-inu  (p.  clxxvii),  likewise  shown 
with  mouths  open  and  closed.  —  This  magnificent  outpost  to 
the  gorgeous  ptnietures  beyond  was  almost  annihilated  by  a 
huge  cryptomeria  which  fell  across  it  during  a  heavy  tempest 
in  1909,  and  much  of  it,  including  the  striking  ornamentation, 
dates  from  1911.  The  gracefully  curved,  copper-bronze  roof 
flecked  with  gilded  dislu  bearing  the  Tokugawa  insienia,  the 
huge,  emblasoned  antefixes  that  resemble  automobite  fronts, 
the  massive  ridge-pole  gleaming  with  yellow  gold  and  flashing 
crests,  and  the  flaming,  rich  Indian-red  lacquer  spangled  here 
and  there  with  gold  and  backer!  by  a  somber  foil  of  black, 
make  of  it  an  extraordinarily  striking  and  pictiire^^qiie  object. 
Reds,  blues,  ^^reena,  blacks,  and  gold  leaf  are  used  unsparingly 
in  the  mar\  olous  decorations,  which  are  charmingly  enriched 
by  a  wealth  of  iiielal  fitments.  The  black  and  ^old  of  certain  of 
these,  —  in  the  form  of  bosses,  rosettes,  and  hinges  (the  latter 
to  appearances  only),  —  applied  to  the  lustrous  red  of  tiie 
massive  doors,  produce  an  unusually  harmonious  note.  The 
doors  themselves  swing  on  huge  pivots  let  into  soffits  above 
and  below,  and  the  general  effect  recalls  eertain  of  the  newly 
decorated  doors  of  those  Mexican  cathedrals  dominat-ed  by 
Mudejar  influence.  The  big  bolts  which  aid  the  two  surly 
giants  to  keep  out  demons  and  other  undesirables  are  6  ft.  long 
and  4  in.  sq.  —  The  richly  chased  brass  sockets  in  which  the 
beam-ends  are  sheathed  serve  as  ornaments  and  for  preserving 
the  wood  ftom  insects  and  the  weather.  The  crossH>eams  are 
embellished  with  a  striking  diapei^pattem  in  a  medley  of 
colors,  while  below,  at  salient  angles,  are  gilded  heads  of  the 
mythological  haku  and  clusters  of  sculptured  flowers.  In  the 
spandrels  formed  by  the  grouped  supports  of  the  elaborately 
decorat<^l  compound  brackets  are  polyrliroinatic  kirin  and 
brazen  Dogs  of  Fo,  while  beneath  the  cross-beam  on  the  inner 
side  of  tlio  passage  arc  panels  of  tigers  carved  in  higli  relief. 
It  is  worth  while  to  step  to  the  ends  of  the  structure  to  observe 
the  mase  of  gilding,  wxiod-carvings,  inldcate  tracery,  fabulous 
beaatSy  peacocks,  and  what-not  which  adorn  them.  While 
the  general  deoorative  scheme  of  this  structure  is  dupUoated  on 
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aome  of  the  buildings  of  the  upper  terraces,  its  proportions  are 
mm  pleaang  than  aome  others,  it  can  be  obaenred  from  more 
pmntB  of  vantagei  and  certain  oi  the  carvingB  are  subordinated 
to  truer  architectural  positions. 

The  First  Tefrace,  a  neati  v  pebbled,  irregular  court  indoeed 
by  wood  fences  and  stone  walls  (the  latter  worthy  of  attention), 

is  conspicuous  for  the  temple  storerooms  which  stand  at  the 
right;  the  central  building,  an  oxtraordinarily  elaborate  struc- 
ture with  5  porch  tie-beams  surmounted  by  groups  of  splendidly 
carved  and  gilded  phoenixes,  contributes  one  of  the  *  sights  ' 
of  the  inclosuro,  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  grotesquely  carved  and 
decorated  elephants  in  the  act  of  trying  to  retain  a  precarious 
foothcM  on  a  narrow  ledge  beneath  the  gable  roof.  The  curi- 
ous position  of  the  leg  joints,  the  ring  about  the  ear  of  the 
darker  beast,  and  the  fact  that  the  tails  and  toes  are  not  those 
of  known  species,  suggest  that  their  talented  portrayer,  Mr. 
Hidari  Jingordy^  never  saw  a  real  elephant.  The  walls  of  the 
edifices  look  squashed  by  the  weight  of  the  massive  roofs,  and 
the  metal  enrichments  make  them  appear  not  unlike  gigantic 
accord  eons.  The  Greek  key-pattern  in  all  its  purity  occupies 
a  prominent  place  amid  the  maze  of  arabesques,  diaper-work, 
cr^ts,  and  tracery. 

The  Treasures  of  the  leyasu  Shrine  are  preserved  in  the 
building  with  the  elephant  panel.  Open  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  ; 
admissionL.  8  sen.  Shoes  must  be  lemoved  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps.  The  splendid  gold-lacquered  chests  in  the  twin  glass 
eases  near  the  entrance  belonged  to  leyasu;  his  covered  palan- 
quhi  with  a  bullet  hole  in  the  roof  stands  at  the  right.  The 
ancient  costumes  in  the  cases  at  the  left  were  worn  in  the 
dance  pictured  on  the  gilded  screen  near  by.  The  16  small 
bronze  bells  in  a  red-  and  gold-lacquered  frame,  belonged  to 
leyasu,  and  though  alike  externally,  when  struck  they  produce, 
with  fine  efitect,  the  dear,  sweet  tones  of  two  octaves.  They 
bear  the  name  MinamK^  Shifemvnef  and  are  interesting  in 
that  the  musical  scale  of  the  Europeans  was  not  employed  by 
the  early  Japan^.  The  key  to  the  case  is  k^t  by  the  abbot 
and  can  be  obtained  only  as  a  special  concession.  The  large 
lacquered  box  in  the  upper  case  once  held  the  shoffun^s  corre- 
spondence. The  small  metal  badge  was  employed  bv  him  as  a 
clepsydra  {mizudokei),  an  article  in  common  use  in  Old  Japan. 

>  Hidari  JingorS  (1594-1634)  was  a  son  of  Itami  Masaloahi,  and  a  samurai 
in  the  service  of  the  AMiibotfO.  nis  trade  was  that  of  a  oafpenter,  but  he  eariy 
developed  a  talent  for  carving  wood,  and  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated sculptors  in  Japan.  He  waH  left-handed,  hence  his  name  Hidari. 
Theac  two  elephants,  and  his  sleeping  cat,  refencd  to  hereinafter,  are  famous 
in  Nikko,  Some  of  his  finest  work  maybe  seen  in  the  Nishi- Ilongwanji 
Tem-p^  at  Kyoto.  Because  of  a  whimsical  turn  of  mind,  he  was  fond  of  carv- 
ins  oats,  some  in  aa  attitude  of  sleep,  others  crouoliiiic  and  watching.  A 
mnnber  of  the  latter  are  scattered  throughout  Japan,  and  certain  of  them  are 
#0  lifelike  that  real  cats  *  have  been  iuiown  to  put  up  their  backs  and  spit  at 
timn*' 
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The  3  bronze  vases  and  the  incense-burner  are  early  Korean 
wOTk.  The  xdics  in  the  saeceeding  cases  oomfHrise  head-dreBses, 
miirons.  ivory  maces,  a  diessing-case  used  by  leyatu's  wife, 
10  finely  tempered  swords  presented  by  different  8hdgun»t 
some  clothing  (including  Chinese  shoes)  worn  by  leyasu, 
metal  lanterns  ihni  lighted  the  shoguns  through  the  holy  of 
holies  in  ancient  times,  silk-reels  UFcri  by  Imperial  consorts, 
a  big  drum  employed  in  the  sacred  dance,  and  a  7-ft.  elephant 
tusk  given  by  some  one  to  / tyam. 

At  the  left  of  the  Nio-nioti,  surrounded  by  a  stone  fence,  is  a 
kdjfCHfnahi  about  10  ft.  in  circumference^  which  is  said  to  have 
oome  from  the  famous  monastery  of  K^uoraan,  to  have  been 
planted  here  by  leyasu,  and  to  biQ  the  largest  of  its  species  in 
J  apan.  Near  it  (with  a  curious  slope  to  the  roof)  is  the  one-time 
stable  for  the  horse  (recently  deceased)  which  carried  the  illus- 
trious Prince  Kitashirakawa  in  the  Formosan  campaign  of 
1895.  The  monkeys  in  the  carved  panels  of  the  building  are 
mentioned  in  the  footnote.^  The  small  red  structure  next  to 
the  stable  is  called  the  lied  VVatch-House,  wherein  the  guardian 
of  the  terrace  dwells.  Next  in  line  is  the  elaborate 

Stone  Water  Basin  (On  Chozu-ya),  an  immense  rectangu- 
lar basin  of  fine  gray  granite  92  in.  long,  48  wide,  and  40  hi^, 
presented  in  1618  by  Nabeshima  Naoskigey  feudal  lord  of  me 
fief  of  Saga^  in  the  province  of  Hizen,  from  which  place  (nearly 
a  thousand  miles  distant)  it  was  brought  to  NikkC.  It  weigtus 
several  tons,  but  its  surface  is  leveled  with  such  precision,  and 
it  is  adjusted  so  evenly  on  its  base,  that  when  a  surplus  of 
water  (which  comes  in  from  one  of  the  mt.  cjiscades  and  is  sold 
to  pilgrims  for  the  purification  of  hands  and  lips  before  enter- 
ing the  shrines)  is  admitted  it  wells  evenly  over  the  sides  like 
a  sheet  of  glass.  The  resplendent  baldachin  which  shelters  it  is 
supported  by  12  monolithic  columns  of  varying  dimensions. 
The  tops  of  these,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  horizontal  tie-mem- 
bm,  are  encased  in  hammered  metal  sockets,  diapmd  in  fine 
patterns,  and  ornamented  with  the  shdgunal  arms.  Almost 
every  shade  between  white  and  blark  has  been  drawn  upon  to 
furnish  the  decorations  of  the  su[>erstructure,  and  this  medley 
(which  blends  admirably  when  seen  from  a  distance)  is  further 
enriched  by  tinted  carvings  of  winged  dragons^  and  a  series  of 
curious  but  characteristic  brackets  supporting  a  graceful, 
sweeping  roof  with  rounded  gables.  The  twin  dragons  above 
the  gorgeous  tie-beam  are  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
sumptuous  red  building  near  by  is 

The  Kydzdy  or  rim6  (Library  of  the  Sacred  Books).  A 
spedaj  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  abbot  at  theRmnd^f 

*  This  Simian  trinity  iy  called  A' <5sAi?j,  and  represent ^  the  \!;iy  of  the 
monkey'  in  the  old  Japanese  calendar.  The  native  conception  is  that  theae 
monkeys  (mm)  will  neither  see,  hear,  nor  speak  any  evil,  whence  they  are 
rain  ]  hHnd  (mi) ,  deaf  (Aifo).  aod  dumb  (tiM).  They  ue  often  purUayad 
in  the  native  art. 
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as  the  building  is  olosed  to  the  general  public.  Few  structures 
in  the  Nikko  group  are  better  proportioned,  and  the  slight 
upward  tilt  at  the  roof  corners  imparts  a  piquant  touch.  A 
system  of  complicated  and  profusely  decoratod  compound 
brackets  fitted  to  a  nicety  support  the  roof,  which  is  sheathed 
.  with  copper-bronze,  hung  with  brass  wind-bells,  and  tipped 
with  a  continuous  course  of  antefixes  that  resemble  ancient 
cannon  and  are  adorned  with  ^Ided  Tokugaxm  crests.  The 
granite  plinth  fibm  which  the  edifioe  rises  is  60  by  .50  ft.  The 
exterior  is  a  harmonious  blend  of  blue,  green,  and  gold  on  a 
ground  of  rich  Indian  red,  and  black  lacquer.  When  it  was 
finished  it  appeared  so  perfect  to  its  designer  that  he  feared 
to  incur  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  to  insure  his  personal  safet  y 
he  inserted  several  warptd  uprights  in  the  front  divisions,  which 
were  also  made  of  iineciual  widths.   The  grarefully  eurved 
windows,  the  profusion  of  metal,  the  handsouieiy  euibobsod 
doors  swung  on  pivots  let  into  soffits,  are  all  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  are  also  tne  multi-colored  decorations — which  continue 
quite  around  the  structure  —  and  the  well-pointed  flying 
phoenixes  in  the  panels  under  the  eaves.  Tigers,  elephantSi 
rabbits,  birds,  dragons,  flowers,  the  mythological  A;mn,  butter- 
flies, and  a  multiplicity  of  geometrical  designs  —  many  of  them 
sculptured  —  are  expressed  iu  low  and  pleasing  tones.  The 
carved  elephant  in  the  panel  above  and  at  the  left  of  the  door 
is  accredited  to  Hidari  Jingoro.  The  ornament  on  the  top- 
most point  of  the  roof  is  the  demon-arresting  hoshu-no^ama. 
The  cheap  and  lurid  decorations  of  the  Interiob  are 
strangely  at  variance  with  those  outside.  When  the  outer  doors 
are  opened,  inner  ones  of  sloe-black  lacquer  with  wire  screens 
instead  of  panels,  are  revealed,  and  when  these  are  slid  back 
one  sees  the  smiling  and  apparently  blinking  sculptured  wood 
figures  of  Fu-Daishi  (p.  ccix),  with  his  sons  Fuken  and  Fujo^ 
seated  near  the  Revolving  Library  (which  is  said  to  contain  the 
complete  Buddhist  scriptures).  Because  of  the  presence  of  this 
idol  the  building  is  often  called  Warai-do.  The  gaudy  bookcase 
(20  ft.  high  by  15  ft.  in  diameter)  is  pivoted,  and  despite  its 
neat  mass  and  weight  a  strong  push  will  set  it  to  revolving. 
Tlie  frring  dragons  m  the  lower  panels  suggest  Chinese  influ« 


ence*  The  raised  platform  which  extends  around  3  sides  of  the 
inclosure  phows  gnmholin^r  shishi  tm  ihc  lower  panels.  Huge 
dull  red  pillars  support  the  roof.  Tlie  panels  in  the  clerestory 
are  adorned  with  flying  iennin  on  a  gold  ground;  those  of  the 
coliered  ceiling  have  painted  phoenixes  on  a  pearl-gray  ground. 
The  sepia  dragon  on  the  big  cross-beam  is  by  some  painter  of 
the  KanO  school. 

The  statuesoue  bronse  (orii  which  stands  on  the  aame  terrace 
with  the  rvnzd  nas  Greek  tracery  round  the  base  and  on  the  tie- 
beam  and  is  studded  with  gilded  Tokuqawa  crests.  The  many 
stone  and  metal  lanterns  were  gifts  by  various  claim^da*  The 
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two  near  the  foot  of  the  steps,  8  ft.  5  in.  high  and  perforated 
with  the  sun,  the  crescent,  and  the  swastika,  were  made  (about 
1630)  of  Jiamhan-tetsu,  or  'foreign  iron*;  were  presented  l»> 
Date  Masauiujie,  the  feudal  lord  of  Sendai,  and,  like  the 
famous  iron  monument  at  Delhi  (India),  have  withstood  for 
nearly 300  yrs.  the  coi  rudive  eifects  of  an  unusually  wet  climate. 
Ferns  and  grasses  grow  from  ttte  old  stone  ]aiiteni6»  which  are 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  donor  and  are  hoary  with  age.  — 
Twenty-two  stone  steps  leads  hence  to 

The  Second  Termce.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  at  the  right 
and  left  are  two  weatheiHitained  corbel-like  stone  ehiehi  in 
an  attitude  of  leaping  downward  from  the  lichen-  and  moss- 
covered  stone  balustrade  which  flanks  the  edge.  Each,  with 
its  attaclied  pillar,  is  carved  from  a  single  block  of  stone,  and 
according  to  local  tradition  they  so  ^)leased  the  shoaun, 
lemitsUf  when  he  came  from  Tokyo  to  inspect  the  work  of  his 
architects,  that  he  forbore  to  pass  adverse  criticism  on  the 
remainder.  The  Bro2«zb  Bell  swinging  from  the  masstve  metal 
baldachin  at  the  right  was  presented  by  a  one-time  king  of 
Korea,  and  it  is  known  locally  as  the  *  Moth-eat^  Sail' 
because  of  an  air-bubble  which  broke  through  the  casting  and 
left  a  jagged  hole  near  the  top.  The  ponderniis  elephant  heads, 
with  goTd-phited  eyes,  at  the  salient  angles  of  this  and  the 
companion  baldachin  across  the  walk,  attract  attention.  Tiie 
roofs  of  the  canopies  are  lighter  in  color  than  the  bronze  of  the 
temple  roofs,  and  the  credulous  believe  that  gold  was  mixed 
with  the  metal.  Hard  by  is  a  Bronzb  GANDBLaBBUii  pre- 
sented  by  the  King  of  theLoochoo  Islands;  behind  it  is  a  tall, 
metal-studded  belfry  used  as  a  stOTehouse  for  odds  and  ends. 
The  fine  cryptomerias  on  thh  terrace  are  noteworthy;  the  one 
at  the  right  measures  21  ft.  9  in.  in  circumferenee,  3  ft.  above 
the  base,  and  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  larger  of  the  2  on  the 
op|)ofciite  side  (left)  —  which  measures  nearly  26  ft.  The  one 
behind  the  tower  is  25  ft.  2  in.  in  girth;  the  fine  red  of  the  cedar 
shows  where  the  bark  has  been  chipped  off.  At  the  left  is  a 
drum-tower,  a  companion  piece  to  the  oppoate  belfrv;  near  it 
IS  a  bronze  candelabrum  (inclosed)  brought  from  Holland  and 
presented  to  the  shrine  i)y  the  Dutch  Resident  of  the  Deshima 
factory  at  Nagasaki.  Near  thisl  is  an  elaborately  twisted 
Bronze  Lantern  evidently  of  allied  origin.  It  turns  on  a 
pivot  in  its  base  and  is  «  (  lirated  lor  ally  because  the  series 
of  bronze  Tokugawa  crests,  which  juiurn  the  upper  part,  are 
turned  upside  down;  the  trefoil  leaves  being  cast  (because  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  maker)  in  reverse  order. 

The  Yakushi-dd,  or  Temple  of  Yakushi- Nyorai  (p.  cciii), 
was  made  in  imitation  of  the  Haraiii4n  in  MUunwa  novinee, 
and  Is  dedicated  to  YakuM,  who  was  the  patron  saint  of 
leyasu.  It  stands  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  2d  temoe  and  is  at 
onoe  the  most  beautif ui,  architecturally  satisfying,  and  apleii^ 
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didly  preserved  funerary  temples  of  the  leyasu  group.  A 
.  ^*^?Tbly  rich  red  lacquer  porch  adorned  with  brass  anuunaitB 
aSa^  black  giboshu  enclrclee  the  building,  which,  because  of 
its  interior  splendors,  its  air  of  solid  worth,  and  elegant  rich- 
ness, appeals  strongly  to  the  visitor.  Until  quite  recently  the 
public  was  deharrrd,  as  the  interior  was  ronsidrred  too  sacred 
to  be  exposed  to  public  view.  In  < ho  tjeiK  ral  out  er  decorations 
it  resembles  others  of  the  leyasu  shrines,  but  the  workmansiiip 
of  parts  of  the  interior  is  finer  and  more  opulent.  Its  plan  is  a 
square,  like  that  of  the  Rinzdj  and  its  only  defect  16  thai  it 
stands  on  a  pitifully  restricted  axea,  flankea  on  one  side  b^  a 
high  (but  beautiful)  stone  wall  whence  a  good  perspective  view 
is  impossible.  This  frowning  wall  and  the  towering  trees 
contiguous  so  darken  the  interior  that  twilight  reigns  on  the 
brightest  day.  The  richness  of  the  edifice  is  such  that  many 
days  would  be  needed  to  inspect  it  in  its  minnte  details,  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  aims  of  the  mtisters  who  decorated  it, 
and  to  understand  those  decorations  in  all  their  mythological 
intimations.  The  material  expression  of  the  artist's  thoughts 
are  expended  on  the  ext^or  in  the  shape  of  writhing  dragons 
(note  the  white  ones  wrin^ng  along  the  3  huge  tie-beams 
between  the  4  outer  posts  ofthe  porch),  gild^  elephant  heads, 
caired  groups  of  polychromatic  birds,  floweiB,  and  animals; 
and  sucn  a  wealth  of  decoration  and  ornament,  carried  over 
every  inch  of  exposed  surface,  that  the  eye  wearies  in  following 
out  the  intricate  patterns.  What  involved  and  profuse  carv- 
ings are  to  certain  of  the  most  higlily  decorated  old  Buddhist 
fanes,  the  wealth  of  aiabesaues  in  colors  are  to  this.  Yet 
carvings  are  not  wanting;  in  ihe  niches  formed  by  the  network 
of  pink-tinted  compound  brackets  there  are  (17  on  the  facade, 
11  on  the  right,  17  in  the  rear,  and  11  at  the  left)  clusters  of 
such  excellently  sculptured  biros  (indiuding  aome  solemn  owls)» 
flowers,  and  animals,  that  each  one  is  worthy  of  close  study. 

Mounting  the  broad, lacquered  steps  the  visitor  fiiuls  himself 
in  the  wide  vestibule  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  series  of 
black-lacquered,  sliding,  lattice-work  doors,  hea\'ily  banded 
with  finely  made  damascene-work  remarkably  preserved.  While 
these  doors  imiMui^  a  note  <Mf  mourning  to  the  maze  of  bright  ex- 
terior decorations,  all  thevaryii^g  suggestion  of  color  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  painter,  and  they  are  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  shrine.  The  superstructure  of  the 
vestibule,  particularly  the  immense  tie-beams,  exhibits  such  in- 
tricately ornamented  surfaces  that  the  flawless  wood  resem- 
bles costly  native  brocades.  Though  rich,  the  colors  are  quiet 
in  tone,  accented  with  much  gold,  in  pattern  and  ornament,  . 
with  designs  so  carefully  and  symmetrically  balanced  and 
worked  out  to  an  ever-disappearing  end  that  one  marvels 
at  the  fertility  of  imagination  and  the  admirable  technique 
of  tinse  old  master-craftsmen.  One  abo  applauds  their  man** 
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ifeet  restraint,  for  the  poise  of  the  opulent  ornamentation  is 
judiciously  maintained,  with  a  fine  subordination  of  v.^  ^!['«t^ 
tistic  to  the  Orientally  fantastic.  —  The  12  painted  hawks 
ranged  around  the  vestibule  show  the  birds  in  thdr  diffmnt 
feaweis  from  Jan.  to  Dec.  [Hawking  was  a  favorite  pastime 
of  leyasUy  and  this  building,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  before  his  death,  was  his  favorite  shrine.]  The  myth- 
ological phcBnix,  carved,  colored,  and  shown  in  many  grace- 
ful postures,  forms  the  classical  subject  of  thn  maprnifirent 
panels  of  the  aicliitrave,  tlio  work  of  which  is  admirciljle  and 
indicative  of  a  talent  of  no  mean  order.  The  Tokugawa  crost 
adorns  the  central  panels  of  the  richly  coffered  ceiliiig —  thu.s 
supplementing  the  classic  with  the  political,  and  completing 
the  cycle  of  early  Japanese  thought.  The  bronze  gong  which 
sits  on  a  stand  at  the  left  of  the  entry  conceals  a  surpassingly 
sweet  tone;  when  struck  a  strong  blow  it  ^ves  forth  a  surpris- 
ingly melodious  and  tenacious  note,  the  dying  echoes  of  which 
linger  in  the  air  for  several  minutes. 

A  fee  of  5  sen  is  customary  when  one  passes  behind  the  slid* 
ing  doors  to  the  rectangular,  sacrosanct  interior  —  which  is  of 
a  surpassing  luxuriance.  Twenty-two  massive  keifoki  piUars 
of  noteworthy  asymmetry  —  some  of  them  21  in.  in  diameter, 
covered  with  red  lacquer  and  then  with  ^deamin^:;  p^old  foil  in 
such  profusion  that  tiny  resemble  great  upricz;hts  of  sohd 
metal  —  support  the  huge,  regally  decorated  cross-beams,  each 
of  one  piece  and  each  covered  from  tip  to  tip  with  intricate 
polychromatic  tracery.  Such  an  abundance  of  grotesque  deco- 
rations in  gold  and  colors  wanders  over  the  walls  and  up  to  the 
ceiling  that  minor  beauties  and  effects  are  lost  sight  of^nd  the 
brmn  wearies  in  its  Efforts  to  asfldmilate  the  picture.  The  floor 
is  of  heavy  black  lacquer  polished  like  a  piano  top,  and  along 
one  side  of  it  there  rises  an  elevated  platform,  also  heavily  axra 
showily  lacquered,  with  side  panels  of  excellently  carved  Dogs 
of  Fo  and  lotus-flowers.  Resting  upon  this  dais  is  a  wonderful 
object  in  the  form  of  a  treasurfe-shrine,  of  sumptuous  gold- 
lacquer  ornamented  with  cha.sed  metal,  and  dove-tailed,  with 
no  nails  in  its  construction  (a  charar  t eristic  of  many  Japanese 
temples).  Inside  the  reliquary  (closed  to  the  puhlic)  is  a 
beautifully  sculptured,  and  expressive,  gilded  figure  of  Yakushi' 
Nyorai  backed  by  a  handsome  pierced  mandorla  completely 
covered  with  heavy  gold  foil  after  the  style  of  the  finest 
Borrornenisco  work.  At  each  outer  corner  stands  in  full  war 
panoply  one  of  the  Ski-Tennd  —  Jikoku  at  the  East;  ZdMi 
at  the  South;  Kihnoku  at  the  West,  and  Tamcn  at  the  North. 
At  the  ri^ht  and  left  of  the  duine.  6  on  either  dde.  in  unusual 
mythological  fullness,  stand  highly  colored,  superbly  chiseled 
figures  of  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Some  rep)ose  in  front  of 
pierced  and  gilded  mandorlas,  and  the  zodiacal  signs  —  in 
tibe  forms  of  the  animals  which  represmt  them  —  are  cunrnqgly 
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convoyed  in  the  helmetfi.  or  about  their  habiliments.  There 
are^'U  j  Other  figiires  rej^esenting  celestial  bodies,  while  hang- 
ing btfbre  the  sniixie  is  a  massive  chased  metal  tengai,  a  present 
from  the  wife  of  a  one-time  feudal  baron  of  Saga  Province. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  interior  enrichments  is  the 
unusually  large  dragon  (drawn  in  Chinese  ink,  by  Kand 
Yasunobu)  which  almost  entirely  covers  the  immense  ceiling 
—  itself  54  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  made  of  hinoki-wood 
planks  one  inch  thick.  Albeit  Yasunobu\s  dragons  aro  UHiially 
enveloped  in  clouds,  this  one  is  l)are,  and  because  of  this  . 
peculiarity  it  is  called  the  Naked  Dragon.  By  standing  be- 
neath its  heady  and  clapping  the  hands  together,  a  spooky 
sound,  considerably  like  a  death-rattle,  is  heard  all  over  the 
temple.  No  somid  other  than  a  hwd-clap  will  evoke  it,  nor 
can  an  answer  be  elicited  unless  one  stands  directly  beneath 
the  head.  Eromthispeculiarquality  it  is  called  also  the  Crying 
Dragon. 

On  leaving  the  Yaknshi-<id,  pass  clear  around  to  the  rear  of 
the  structure  and  note  the  chaste  beauty  of  this,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  sides.  At  the  right  is  the  finest  stone  wall  in  the  inclo- 
sure,  erected  and  presented  to  the  shrine  in  about  1630  by 
Date  Masamune,  The  comer  stones  are  monolithic  in  propor- 
tions, while  those  of  the  center  measure  on  an  average  30  by 
36  in.  across  the  face.  Like  most  of  the  Japanese  walls  of  this 
character  the  stones  are  so  accurately  chiseled  that  neither 
mortar  nor  cement  is  needed  to  hold  them  in  pi  are,  and  in 
some  instances  the  joining  is  so  perfect  that  the  most  aggressive 
vegetation  finds  difficulty  in  getting  a  foothold  between  them. 
The  splendid  state  of  preservation  after  nearly  3  centuries  of 
use  is  attributed  to  a  tnidk  sheet  of  lead  which  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  originally  at  the  back  to  keep  out  mmsture. 

The  Y6mei-mon,  or  (2d)  great  gate,  stands  at  the  edge  of  the 
Third  Temcei  12  steps  up  from  the  2d.  The  natives  love  to 
caUHthe£rH^tmisAi-fUMmm,or'Sunri8e-till-dark '  gate,  because 
an  entire  day  can  be  spent  studying  its  wonderful  details.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  structures  in  Nikk6,  and  is  24  ft. 
high)  22  long,  and  15  deep. 

The  nianifcRt  aim  of  the  artist  who  dcsijfnod  this  Oriental  masterpiorp  was 
that  it  Bhould  be  observed  from  a  distance,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hiterior  of  the  temples,  whose  atnasing  dc^corations  will  usually  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny.  It  is  sculptured  with  an  ahuost  inrredible  wealth  of  (h-tail, 
And  when  seen  from  the  terrace  below  it  is  strikingly  barbaric  and  opulent, 
•hinuneitng  with  a  splendor  that  kindles  the  enthusiasni.  So  viewed,  its 
Diinor  eruditicf  —  perhaps  inseparable  from  a  work  of  its  elass.  but  which 
biins  a  shade  of  disillusionment  if  analyzed  too  claselj^  —  are  subordinated 
to  the  g^eneral  harmonious  effect,  which  unequivocally  is  appealing.  To  help 
the  critic  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  liis  work,  the  skillful  dcsiprner  adroitly 
placed  on  the  2d  terrace,  at  just  the  required  distance  from  the  gate,  both  as 
resaids  height  and  angle,  the  two  striking  but  less  elaborately  ornamented 
drum-  and  bell-towers,  whose  sujicrstructure,  it  will  be  noted,  though 
astOTishingly  complicated  and  attractive,  docs  not  hold  the  eye  and  rivet  the 
loMiaiiiclioii  wilh  the  tenacity  and  loroef  ulne«  that  seem  to  nuiiate  bom  the 
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|{»te  Hself .  To  heighten  the  genenil  effeet,  and^rhapt  to  aet  as  a«|Nir  %o  the 

imagination,  the  smaller  (and  sometime),  umre  Jewel-like  Kara-mon  wua  so 
placed,  beyond  it,  that  the  YOmei-^mon  served  as  a  superb  frame  for  a  dain- 
tier and  more  attraetiye  picture.  And  in  this  shrewd  ad  j  ustment  th^  beguil- 
ing artifice  was  employed  of  making  just  enough  of  a  winsome  disclosure  to 
awaken  a  desire  to  have  more  disclosed.  The  resultant  effect  is  that  of  twin 
angles  gradually  converging  toward  an  apex  in  wUch,  with  studied  careless- 
ness, the  fla\vles«?  pom  nf  the  croup  is  naively  placed.  That  both  gates,  when 
viewed  from  a  short  distance,  are  rich  and  glowing  segments  in  an  extraor- 
dinarily attractive  group.  —  one  that  deftly  Tevoals  a  hitherto  undreamed-of 

Smphony  of  form  and  color,  —  the  average  traveler  will  doubtless  admit, 
e  will  also  no  doubt  conclude  that  the  Yomei^mon  — :  which  is  distinctively 
and  purely  Japanese  —  is  far  finer  than  the  ITafCMnon,  —  which  !■  Chinese 
in  conception  and  perhaps  in  workman.ship,  —  and  also  that  both  are.  un- 
questionably the  floridly  barbaric  expression  of  a  high  ideal  in  structural  art. 

The  gateway  itself,  thoue(h  sadly  mauled  by  the  hand  of 
time  (re-decorated  in  1911),  is  a  marvel  of  arohitecture  and  of 
wood-carving  enriched  by  metal  fretwork  deserving  of  close 
study.  It  is  two-storiod,  with  long  and  elaborately  decorated 
wings,  on  whose  outer  side  are  many  boldly  sculptured  panels; 
on  the  inner  side  there  is  a  finely  lacquered  (red)  and  simply 
decorated  corridor  11  ft.  wide  and  676  ft.  long,  with  a  key- 
pattern  in  blended  colors  serving  as  a  string-course.  In  their 
respective  loggias  at  the  right  and  left  are  seated  figures  of 
Sadai^m  toMUdaijin,  ancient  guards  in  all  the  panoply  of  war. 
BeUnd  them,  in  corresponding  cages,  are  upstart  Korean  lions, 
whose  belligerent  attitude  is  evidently  inspired  by  the  intensity 
of  the  colors  applied  to  their  pelt^s.  The  side  panels  of  these 
cages  are  deeply  carved  and  represent  large  peonies;  the  nar- 
rower panels  above  them  sliow  aquatic  birds  and  phoenixes. 
The  groups  of  carved  and  vari-colored  flowers  in  the  niches 
between  the  gilded  brackets  of  the  roofs  are  not  unattractive, 
and  they  are  supplemented  by  painted  tenfuin  on  panels.  The 
sepia  dragons  in  the  roof  of  the  portico  are  attributed  to  K€m9 
Motonohu.  The  multiididty  of  ornamentation  is  carried  even 
to  the  pickets  of  the  cages,  which  are  sheathed  in  diiseled  bnm 
sockets. 

The  major  part  of  the  lower  structure  is  of  a  creamy  white 
enriched  with  numcTous  metal  fitments  that  blaze  in  the  sun- 
light. /\t  the  right  and  left  of  the  loggias  are  carved  wood 
panelri  uf  frulicsome  shishi,  in  basso-relievo^  whose  coats  have 
preserved  the  soft,  light  patina  of  the  onguial  white  paint. 
Tlie  huge  Dogs  of  Fo  with  ^Ided  eyes,  teeth,  and  nails,  which 
seem  r^dy  to  leap  down  upon  the  visitor  from  the  cross- 
beams of  the  gate,  have  wires  sticking  in  their  musales  to  add 
to  their  fierce  mien.  They  are  the  most  striking  ornaments  of 
the  massive  beams,  above  which,  in  niches  formed  by  the 
angles  of  the  highly  decorated  compound  brackets,  are  succes- 
sive and  slightly  projecting  groups  of  indifferently  carved 
figures,  in  high  relief  and  with  elaborate  robes,  of  Chinese 
sages.  Another  line  of  gilded  Dogs  of  Fo  extends  above  these, 
and,  with  the  upturned  ends  of  certain  of  the  brackets,  support 
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a  metal-studded  balcony  Sn  the  panels  of  which  are  other 
groups  of  Chinese  boys  at  play  amidst  flowers;  some  ride 
hobby-horses,  others  carry  youngsters  piok-arback,  while 
others  read  books  or  plav  upon  muaea]  instrumeiits.  These 
designs  run  quite  around  the  structure,  but  at  the  rear  both 
big  and  little  men  seem  to  feel  out  of  «iii^t,  and,  laying  aside 
the  dignity  which  is  supposed  to  clothe  persons  so  onshrmcd  in 
art,  they  are  seen  to  be  riding  upon  huge  fishes,  dragons, 
cranes,  phoenixes,  and  what*not,  and  to  be  indulging  in  various 
ludicrous  pranks. 

The  upper  story  (reached  only  by  a  ladder)  is  given  over  to 
huge  white  and  gilded,  crimson-throated  dragons  in  almost  i 
every  oonodvable  attitude:,  thm  are  terrific  dragons  with 
crud-k)oking  claws  and  spiny  tails;  others  with  hoofs  like 
hoises;  ascending  and  desoeadkig  dragons;  dragon  heads  and 
dragon  tails;  involved  dragons  and  simple  dragons;  but  so 
many  of  them  that  one  suspects  the  artist's  fertility  of  inven- 
tion suddenly  (inserted  him,  and  dragons  and  more  dragons 
was  all  that  he  could  think  of.  A  few  graceful,  carved,  and 
gilded  howd  in  low  relief,  and  in  different  positions,  occupy 
niches  below  the  brackets,  and  are  seen  painted  on  the  support- 
ing roof-beams  aboYe.  Metal  wind4)dls  pend  from  quamt 
hooks  at  the  comers  under  the  eaves.  The  elaboration  of  the 
minor  detail  of  the  structure  is  uniquely  intricate.  Carved 
flowers,  arabesques,  groups  of  figures,  tmted  clouds,  water- 
scapes, diaper-patterns,  and  ornamental  compositions  drawn 
by  the  brush,  hammered  up  in  metal,  and  wrought  by  the 
sculptor's  tools  are  so  arranged  that  the  whole  is  pleasing  in 
proportions  and  of  a  striking  color-harmony.  The  graceful, 
curved  gabled  roof  is  sheathed  with  copper-bronze  and  provided 
with  gilded  antefixes  of  crests  and  other  designs.  The  upright 
pillars  are  of  peculiar  mterest  to  the  Japanese,  to  whom  the 
odd  and  bizarre  appeal  quite  as  strongly  as  the  artistic.  Of 
massive  fcei/afci-wood,  they  are  carved  all  over  with  a  minor 
geometrical  design  into  which,  at  intervals,  are  inserted  carved 
medallions  of  birds,  flowers,  mythological  and  other  animals. 
Prominent  among  these  (note  the  central  pillar  at  the  left)  is  a 
medallion  showing  a  pair  of  frolicsome  tigers,  the  fine  stripes 
of  whose  coats  are  formed  ingeniously  b^  the  delicate  and 
splendid  veining  of  the  wood.  The  next  pillar  (innde.  left)  is 
called  the  Ma^ke-no^Hashiraf  or  'Evil  Averting  Pillar';  its 
daim  to  fame  resta  on  the  fact  that  the  basic  design  is  (when 
oomp£U*ed  to  that  of  the  others)  carved  upside  down,  and  the 
cicerones  who  conduct  hundreds  of  pilgrims,  foreign  visitors, 
native  soldiers,  students,  and  others  through  the  shrines,  elicit 
gasps  of  credulous  amazement  by  explaining  that  it  was  done 
purposely,  to  avert  the  just  anger  of  the  gods  at  having  erected 
such  a  magnificent  structure!  The  fact  that  the  numerous 
carved  menaliions  are  upright,  and  that  the  minor  carvings 
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only  are  reversed,  smacks  more  of  error  than  of  detiign.  —  The 
seulptures  of  the  side  wings  of  the  gate  are  bold,  crisp,  and 
decisive,  and  they  must  have  been  very  beautiful  when  new. 

The  left  wing  is  shorter  than  the  right;  the  sloping  roof  or 
coping  extends  3  ft.  over  the  side,  but  it  has  not  protected 

entirely  the  carvings  or  their  decorations  from  the  attacks  of 
the  w(  ath( T.  Each  wing  carries  two  series  of  panels,  the  upper 
ones  (7  at  the  left  and  15  at  the  right)  displaying  sculptured 
phoenixes,  flowers,  bamboos,  ptorks,  etc.;  the  lower  series,  of 
pierced  work,  ovaJiform  and  with  lacquered  margiaa,  carrying 
a^uatie  fowl  —  ducks,  geese,  herons,  etc.,  in  repose  or  in 
flight.  Above  the  ui^>er  row  are  horizontal  connecting  beams 
diapered  with  a  hexagonal  piMttem  and  ornamented  with  metal 
fittmgs.  Higher  yet  is  a  series  of  narrow  wave>work  panels. 
Consummate  skill  is  a  salient  characteristic  of  all  the  work.  — 
In  former  times  no  merchant  was  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the 
gate,  and  samurai  were  obliged  to  leave  their  swords  without. 
The  ancient  sign  which  still  stands  at  the  right  of  the  steps, 
near  the  foot,  reouests  royalty  not  to  ride  horses  through  the 
gate  nor  permit  tnemselves  to  be  carried  in  in  chairs! 

At  the  right  of  the  Ydmei^mm  (on  the  3d  termce)  stands  a 
daint}r,  ridhly  decorated  building  called  the  KagunHkiu 
wherein  a  comely  virgin  priestess  (who  looks  the  part,  ana 
who  wears  a  white  surplice  over  a  brilliant  skirt,  with  a  nun's 
bonnet  on  her  head,  and  carries  a  wand  in  her  hand)  goes 
throuojh  a  few  clipped  motions  of  the  sacred  tiance  m  exchange 
for  the  sundry  coppers  which  travelers  and  pil^ms  toss  into 
the  room.  Metal  hookd  iiold  up  the  side  blinds,  and  the 
Imperial  16-petal  chrysanthemum  crest  is  noticeable  amidst 
the  polychromatic  decorations.  The  structure  is  an  attractive 
blend  of  black,  red,  and  gold,  barring  the  highly  tinted  basket 
of  flowers  (evidently  an  afterthought)  on  the  gilded  panel  at 
the  right-hand  comer.  Directly  opposite  this  edifice  is 

The  Goma-ddf  or  Incense  Hall,  with  a  handsome  porch 
and  a  brilliantly  decorated  fac^-ade  blazing  v^-ith  brass  anci  gold 
foil.  On  the  panels  above  tlie  porch-beams  a  numl)(T  of  big- 
eyed  fish  are  sculptured.  Groups  of  carved  and  tinted  pheas- 
ants in  hiph  relief  adorn  the  niches  of  the  compound  bracket.s, 
and  the  greca  panels,  or  pickets,  with  metal  end-sheaths,  tiiat 
form  the  window-bars,  impart  a  not  unhandsome  look  to  the 
black  and  red  lacquered  structure  —  which  because  of  the 
perforated  ceiling  that  allows  the  smoke  from  the  cedar-wood 
incense  to  escape,  is  often  called  tenQoi.  The  12  painted  hawks 
in  the  interior  are  replicas  of  those  in  the  Yakmhi-dd,  and  they 
show  the  birds  in  the  twelve  periofls  l^etween  Jan.  and  Dec. 
Some  merit  is  claimed  for  these  pictures,  which  were  painted 
by  Snkni  Tadakahu  (1587-1662),  one  of  the  four  principal 
lieutenants  of  the  ahoguu^  leyasu.  The  priests  here  offer  for 

sale  (the  commercial  idea  is  strongly  developed  in  Uie  boues  of 
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the  NikkO  temples)  painted  kakemono  showing  leyasu  and  a 
facsindle  (with  an  English  translation)  of  his  precepts:  the 
cheapest  scroll  costs  15  sen;  the  ordinary  ones,  ¥l,  and  the 
silk  ones,  ¥6.  The  large  gilt  panels  in  the  room  are  the  work  of 

Kand  Tanyn.  —  Thr  handsomely  decorated  edifice  across  the 
courtyard  from  the  Ydmei-mon,  at  the  left,  is  the  MikoshirdOf 
or  Palanquin  House  (closed  to  the  public),  where  the  palan* 
quins  employed  in  the  annual  procession  are  stored. 

The  Kara-mon,  or  Chinese  Gate,  so  called  because  the 
design  and  general  decorative  plan  are  Chinese,  and  the  rare 
woods  used  in  its  construction  were  imported  from  China, 
stands  on  the  Fourth  Terrace,  is  3d  in  the  series  of  gates,  and  is 
reached  by  5  short  steps  which  lead  up  from  the  court  below. 
It  is  smaller  tiian  the  Yomei-mon,  less  ornate,  and  more  dilapi- 
dated. It  was  re-decorated  in  1911,  but  its  pristine  l)eauty  was 
not  restored.  Shoes,  canes,  outer  wraps,  umbrellas,  etc.,  must 
be  left  here  (cameras  also,  sometimes)  before  one  can  inspect 
the  inner  side  of  the  gateway  or  proceed  to  the  honden.  The 
traveler  who  wishes  to  inspect  the  exterior  sides  and  rejir  of  the 
honden  must  come  equipped  with  slippers,  else  he  must  walk 
around  the  yard  in  his  sock  feet,  as  the  ground  is  too  holy  to 
be  trodden  upon  with  shoesi  —  A  long  dynasty  of  writers, 
accepting  the  dictum  of  some  earlier  authority,  have  worked 
themselves  up  to  a  fine  frensy  over  this  gate,  describing  it  as  a 
miracle  of  proportion  and  ornament,  tJie  exquisite  acme  of 
Buddhistic  achievement  —  and  what-not.  While  showing 
traces'  of  former  beauty,  it  is  now  so  decrepit,  and  so  badly 
defaced  by  time  and  the  elements,  that  it  is  apt  to  strike  the 
critical  traveler  as  crude  and  decayed.  The  wings  at  the  right 
and  left  form  an  interior  corridor  12  ft.  wide  and  522  ft.  long, 
winch  extends  quite  around  the  indosure.  Dragons,  plum 
branches,  bamboo,  and  the  like  are  entwined  about  the  upright 
columns  of  the  ^ate  and  are  affixed  thereto  with  brass  nails; 
this  ornamentation  extends  from  the  uprights  over  the  lintel, 
whose  brackets  are  tufts  of  doeply  carved  chrysanthemums. 
The  sculptures  in  general  lack  delicacy;  they  cover  almost 
every  inch  of  the  remaining  pillars  and  panels,  the  motives 
being  medallions,  rosettes,  and  llowers.  The  latter  are  particu- 
larly noticeable  between  the  series  of  horizontal  members 
superposed  one  above  another,  the  upright  panels  of  which 
are  formed  of,  and  covered  by,  flowers  and  aquatic  plants. 
Just  beneath  these  is  a  procession  of  indifTerently  sculptured 
fipurines  supposed  to  be  the  adherents  of  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  monarchy.  Above  them,  under  the  gracefully  curved 
roof,  are  larger  carved  panels;  on  the  right  a  sacred  cow  repos- 
ing tranquilly  amidst  flowers;  on  the  left  another  Chinese  sage. 
Rabbits  chiseled  in  high  relief  form  the  salient  features  of  the 
upper  panels  on  the  inner  side  of  the  structure.  The  pierced 
and  gilded  panels  are  each  cut  from  cme  piece  of  wood. 
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The  carved  tennin  in  the  panel  above  the  portieo  is  attributed 

to  Hidari  Jingord.  The  roof  is  topped  by  two  bnuuie  dragons 
and  a  Bhishi  held  down  by  metal  clamps.  Elaborately  efaMed 
metal  sockets  sheathe  the  beam-ends,  and  the  panels  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  correct  understanding  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  distribution  of  ornament.  The  gate  is  barbarically 
rich-loooking  when  seen  from  a  distance,  and  the  cream-white 
effect  of  the  pillars  enhances  its  charm.  The  general  decorations 
of  the  wings,  with  their  many  carved  pandb  and  geometrical 
designs,  differ  but  little  from  those  of  uie  Ylhttei-mon.  On  the 
tmaces  above  the  corridors^  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  court, 
are  maple  trees  which  are  a  glory  in  autumn.  A  short  covered 
way  leads  from  the  gate  to 

The  Honden,  or  Oratory,  the  outer  room  in  the  last  of  the 

shrines  at  the  top  of  the  series  of  terraces.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
wood,  metal,  and  paint  so  artistically  distributed  and  adjusted 
as  to  make  of  the  structure  the  most  gorgeous  and  attractive 
of  the  leyasu  group.  It  is  also  a  record  of  the  finest  achieve- 
ments of  those  long-dead  masters  who  poured  out  their  very 
souls  in  this  physical  expression  of  Buddhist  art  interpreted  bv 
Japanese  genius  and  fancy ;  happily,  not  in  vain«  for  the  travel- 
ing world  has  paid  its  honuige  and  expressed  its  sentiment 
b^ore  this  masterpiece  for  upward  of  half  a  century,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  building  retains  its 
present  shape.  Natives  know  it  as  the  Toshogu  (which  by 
extension  is  often  applied  to  leyasu  himself).  As  is  so  often  the 
case  with  Japanese  temples,  this  one  is  so  hemmed  in  by  fences 
and  trees  that  its  wonderfully  decorated  exterior  and  its  fine 
physical  proportions  are  seen  at  a  genuine  disadvantage;  a 
narrow,  pebbly  strip  of  land  flanks  it  on  its  four  sideSi  whife  the 
mt.  with  its  crowning  forest  rises  so  abruptly  at  the  rear  that 
it  gives  the  impression  of  being  ready  to  slide  down  upon  it  at 
any  moment.  To  get  the  right  perspective  on  the  rich  decora- 
tions just  beneath  the  eaves  one  must  scramble  up  the  hill 
at  the  back  or  view  the  side  from  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Shogun's  Tomb  higher  on  the  liill.  Even  there  the  view  is  ob- 
structed. —  The  great  front  porcli  is  upheld  by  square  cream- 
white  pillars  of  flawless  keyaki  set  in  elaborately  chased  metal 
sockets,  and  of  a  grain  so  moe  that  it  is  employed  as  a  subsidiary 
aid  in  the  intricate  carvings  of  its  surfaces.  The  pillar  at  the 
extreme  left  is  much  admired  and  is  called  the  '  Licldn|;-paw 
Tiger '  pillar  from  a  sculptured  medallion  in  which  a  tiger  is 
shown  in  the  act  of  licking  his  paw;  the  hair  and  the  stripes  of 
the  animal  are  formed  skillfully  of  tlie  fine  lines  of  the  wood. 
Other  carvings  are  of  bamboos,  pine  trees,  butterflies,  and 
animals  inclosed  in  small  medallions  which  stand  out  from  a 
background  of  tracery  so  delicate  that  it  resembles  true  ver* 
mid&ted  work.  The  immense  sinde-pieoe  tie-beams  of  the 
porch  simulate  flying  buttresses  and  are  formed  of  writhing 
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dragons  Bculptuied  witk  coiiBummate  skill  and  supplemented 
by  dragon  heads  that  protrude  from  every  angle.  The  crose- 
beams  are  oream-white,  richly  earved,  and  carry  sup^impoaed 
Dogs  of  Fo. 

Black  with  gleaming  gold  decorations  and  brass  trimmings 
are  the  most  striking  notes  in  the  outward  rispect  of  the  Iniild- 
Uig;  along  the  architrave  birds,  flowers,  and  much  geometrical 
tracery  form  the  motives.  Six  motal-shcathfM]  st(»ps  lead  to  t  he 
landing  and  the  elaborately  ornamented  doury,  wiiich  are  a 
maze  of  carved,  painted,  or  gilded  flowers  and  arabesques. 
The  front  and  ndes  of  the  outer  room  have  many  alatt^  win- 
dows which  are  held  up  by  long  metal  hooks.  We  penetrate 
first  to 

The  HondeUf  a  rectangular  room  30  ft.  wide  by  48  ft.  long 
provided  with  a  smaller  chamber  at  each  end.  The  soft  rush 
mats  are  of  the  finest  qiudity  and  are  edged  with  silk  brocade; 
the  beautiful  coffered  ceilin^^  (which  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that 
in  the  Ming  Palace  at  Peking)  contains  a  hundred  or  more 
recessed  panels,  on  each  of  which  is  painted  a  wriggUng  dragon 
in  an  attitude  differing  from  all  the  others,  eacnexeeutedf in 
Kand  Tanyu*s  best  manner.  The  comers  of  ^e  panels  — 
which  resemble  sunken  lunettes  —  are  covmd  with  elalxH 
rately  chased  metal  ornaments,  and  there  are  intermediated 
channels  of  ^^ilded  lattice-work  over  a  warm  crimson  ground. 
The  ( fT( ct  is  unusually  rich  and  is  in  close  imitation  of  a  har- 
monious rcd-and-gold  mosaic.  Discreetly  arranged  around  the 
cornice  of  this  room  are  36  painted  panels  (the  work  of  Tosa 
Mitsunobu),  each  with  a  seated  figure  of,  and  an  ideographic 
reference  to,  Japan's  most  celebrated  poets  before  the  llth 
cent.  'Objects  of  minor  interest  are  the  dragon  drum  —  wlucb 
showB  its  Chinese  origin  in  the  5  claws  of  me  dragon  painted 
on  it  —  and  the  gold-plated  gohei  presented  by  the  Emperor. 
The  big  circular  mirror  whirh  usually  hangs  abovp  thr  adhci 
is  about  2  ft.  in  diameter  an(i  is  sjTnhohc  of  ShirUd  shrines;  tlie 
gilded  panels  around  the  room  arc  by  Kand  Tauyu.  The 
cercmoriy  proceding  the  entry  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  per- 
formed in  this  room. 

Gilded  diding  Jumma^  adorned  with  exaggerated  Dogs  of 
Fo  aiKl  attributed  to  Kand  Tanyu,  admit  the  traveler  to  a 
small  room  at  the  right,  originally  t  he  private  oratory  of  the 
Miffitn,  It  is  13  ft.  long  by  30  wide  and  it  contains  four  hand- 
some larp;e,  inlaid,  framod  panels  carvc<l  in  several  W(5ods  in 
the  natural  color,  wiih  pliuenixes  glued  and  nailed  on  to  the 
background;  the  lincly  penciled,  gold-lacquered  frames  are 
worth  looking  at,  as  are  also  the  cross-beams,  which  are  dec- 
orated witli  an  elaborate  diaper-pattern  resembling  precious 
flilk  Inocade.  The  brackets  are  olack  and  gold;  the  mincnr 
adornments  are  similar  to  those  of  the  honden^  and  the  wood 
used  in  the  ceiling  is  the  kind  of  which  incense  IB  made.  —  The 
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room  jit  the  left  is  stili  more  elegant.  Thp  fuf^nma  carry  paint 
peonies  and  Dogs  of  Fo  on  a  dead  gold  ground  (the  work  of 
Kand  Tamju),  and  instead  of  phoenixes  the  carved  wood 
panels  (each  47  by  06  in.  and  cut  from  a  single  slab  of  kwarin^ 
wood  —  Cydonia  Hnensis  —  imported  from  China)  carr^ 
sharp-eyed  eagles  which  stand  lUEalnst  a  background  of  deli- 
cate and  complicated  tracery.  The  metal  ornaments  of  the 
eroiss-beams  are  of  choicest  damascene  work  with  d  pieces 
superimpoRcd,  and  all  very  rich-looking.  The  beani'^  them- 
selves are  entirely^  covered  by  a  riotous  wealth  of  florid,  bro- 
cade-like decorations.  The  admirably  chiseled  Buddhist  anp;(-l 
on  the  ceiling  is  picked  out  polychromatically  in  a  strikiri^ly 
naturahstic  way,  and  surrounded  by  scores  oi  sculptured  and 
painted  chrysanthemums  and  recessed  lunettes  of  a  dark  wood, 
beneath  the  gold  and  black  brackets  are  spirited  qanrings  of 
birds  and  flowers  in  high  relief  —  the  former  seeming  just 
ready  to  fly  out  of  their  tinted  retreats.  Few  carvings  m  the 
temple  are  more  animated  and  attractive.  The  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  —  of  hpiinlri,  l  irquored  red,  then  covered  with  gold 
foil  —  are  unusiuiHy  sumptuous. 

At  the  back  of  the  honden  4  steps  descend  to  a  sunken  apart- 
ment 12  ft.  deep  by  30  wide,  called  the  Stone  Room  because 
the  lacquered  floor  is  said  to  rest  upon  a  single  large  stone.  The 
bonses  usually  invite  the  traveler's  attention  to  the  carved» 
lacquered,  and  gilded  rococo  sheaths  which  almost  cover  the 
4  supportins;  ( olumns.  Though  elaborately  executed,  the 
assemblage  of  fantastic  scrolls  and  other  conventional  work  is 
feeble  and  meaningless,  and  impresses  the  beholder  by  its 
costliness  (¥S0,01K))  r:ither  than  as  an  expression  of  a  higli 
order  in  art.  The  ceiUng  is  lovely.  Each  of  the  28  large  and  17 
small  sunken  panels  bears  a  beautifully  painted  mythological 
phcenix  (the  work  of  Tan  y  d)  on  a  blue  ground  covered  with 
superb  tracery,  and  each  flying  bird  b  pictured  in  an  attitude 
different  from  its  fellows.  The  two  deeply  recessed  panels 
serve  as  trap-doors  to  the  loft.  Not  an  inch  of  the  walls  and 
ceiling  but  is  richly  and  extravagantly  decorated  with  a  host 
of  indescribable  forms.  Specially  noteworthy  are  the  gold- 
lacquered  panels  holiind  the  sheltering  screened  doors  at  the 
rii^ht  and  left  of  the  descending  stairs,  and  in  the  same  relat  ive 
positions  at  the  top  of  those  op})osite.  Three  kinds  of  larcjucr 
' —  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Japanese  —  have  been  used  in  tlieir 
composition,  and  they  are  admirable  expressions  of  coherent 
opulence.  At  the  landing  of  the  6  metalnsheathed  steps  stand 
2  solid  silver  vases  (presented  by  Tokugawa  leTiari,  the  11th 
^dgun)  weighing  each  150  lbs.  and  containing  sprigs  of  bam- 
boo  of  a  gold  alloy;  plum  branches  of  virgin  silver;  and  pine 
twigs  of  shaJnidd  —  an  alloy  of  eopper,  antimony,  and  gold. 
The  finely  inliiid  l;n'(iner  tanles  Hecked  with  Tokugawa  crests 
are  worth  looking  at.  Above  the  triple  £3et  of  regal  folding 
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doom  with  elaborate  Chinese  locks  are  carved  brackets  and 
friezes  enriched  with  chiised  nietal  fitments.  The  uprights  and 
cross-beams  are  finished  in  the  rich  brownish-gray  of  the 
natural  wood.  Above  the  doors  runs  a  line  of  complicated 
compound  brackets  with  8  huge  protruding  elephant  heads, 
open-mouthed  and  menacing.  At  the  right  and  left  of  the  room 
are  gorgeous  gold  panels  wbellished  with  flying  phoenixes, 
and  twin  pierced  panda  said  to  be  made  of  sin^^e  slabs  ana 
which  sift  a  diffused  light.  The  bonze  who  usually  sits  at  Uie 
left  of  the  stairs  serves  sanctified  sake  from  small  antimony  or 
red-lacqiuered  dishes  for  a  trifling  fee. 

The  Hoty  of  Holies  of  the  leyatu  Mausoleum,  the  Ultima  ThuU  of  the 

shrines;  at  once  the  richest  and  most  coveted  sight  in  N.  Japan,  occupies  3 
rooms  (which  may  be  converted  into  one)  at  the  rear  of  the  last  building  on 
the  upper  fand  last)  terrace,  called  respectivdy  (1st)  Qo  Heiden,  (2d)  Go 
Naijin,  and  (3d)  Go  Nni  Naijin.  Refined  imagery  and  an  exquisitely  tcrulor 
and  delicate  fancy  characterize  the  wonderful  decorations,  and  as  the  suite 
is  considered  the  most  sacred  of  the  Nikko  temples  and  shrines,  the  general 
public  is  barred  therefrom.  Entrance  is  obtained  only  by  a  special  appoint- 
ment (which  can  be  made  by  telephone  from  the  hotel)  and  a  fee  (payable 
at  the  door  of  the  honden)  of  ¥10  for  one  perBon*  or¥7  each  for  two  or  mors. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  a  fruide  or  an  interpreter,  nor  is  the  regular  en- 
trance fee  of  80  sen  exacted.  The  special  ceremony  ( Kitosai)  performed  by 
8kini6  priests  in  full  canonicals  —  attractive  robes,  gauze  caps,  and  whai> 
not  —  within  the  honden  and  the  Stone  Room,  before  the  doors  of  the  inner 
ahrine  can  be  opened,  usually  occupies  about  15  min.  Although  days,  and 
even  weeks,  might  be  devoted  to  an  apprcciut  i ve  study  of  the  interior  deco- 
IBtions,  from  i  to  I  hr.  is  the  time  generally  given  to  it  by  travelers.  Though 
usually  brought  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  holy  precinct,  the  bonzes  who 
oonduot  tiie  visitOT  through  the  inner  mate  are  healthily  unconscious  of  the 
beauty,  the  sentiment,  and  even  of  the  names  attached  to  the  various  deco- 
rations, and  they  must  not  be  looked  to  for  accurate  information.  The  hon- 
est ones  generally  acknowledge  a  frank  ignorance  of  the  structure  and  all  its 
details;  the  others  proffer  data  which  are  misleading.  Shoes  (mens')  hats, 
wraps,  etc.,  must  be  left  outside.  The  aspirant  is  invested  with  a  ceremonial 
robe  (usually  green)  which  he  must  don  and  kneel,  as  do  the  bonaes,  during 
the  impressive  ritual.  Whether  or  not  the  traveler  follows  the  native  custom 
.  of  bowing  the  head  until  it  touches  the  floor,  and  of  scrupulously  imitating 
every  genuflection  of  the  leader,  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste;  but  a  strict 
observance  of  the  custom  and  a  due  reverence  for  the  sand  it  \  of  the  spot  are 
not  only  tributes  deserved  by  the  honored  dead,  but  add  a  piquant  charm  to 
the  memory  of  the  aet.  The  red-  and  gold-lacquered  cups  from  which  the 
holy  sake  is  dnmk  are  sold  at  35  sen  (the  antimony  ones  cost  20  sen)»  and 
they  make  pretty  souvenirs  of  a  unique  experience. 

The  first  part  of  the  ceremony  is  enacted  in  the  honden.  A  number  of 

Eriests  clad  in  ancient  and  picturesque  costumes  file  into  the  room,  and, 
neeling,  go  through  various  evolutions  of  a'religious  import,  while  '.i  of  their 
number  evoke  a  series  of  wailing  erifes,  eonirulsive  notes,  and  'dissonant 
squeaks'  from  a  flute  and  two  native  reed-instruments  called  i>hd.  Another 
aits  by  and  beats  a  drum.  The  cadence  is  solemn,  as  befits  the  occasion,  and 
the  effect  is  weird  —  particularly  if  the  great  bell  in  the  Satuhutsu-d6  com- 
pound sends  out  its  deep-tongued  challenge  to  the  auditors  during  the  cere- 
mony. Then  the  bonzes  intone  the  mystic  ritual  and  strike  their  hands 
together  with  a  sharp,  dry  soimd,  to  summon  the  holy  spirit  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  The  offerings  to  the  shades  of  the  grxls  —  comprising  various 
specially  prepared  vegetables,  and  rice  cakes  with  the  Tokugawa  crest 
stamped  upon  them  —  are  now  brought  forward  and  are  carried  into  the 
go  heiden  by  white-clad  acolytes  with  shields  tied  across  their  mouths  to 
prevent  the  breath  from  defiling  them.  Gohei  and  other  paraphernalia  are 
also  introduced.  [A  2d  ceremony  of  bringing  these  out  is  conducted  after  the 
viritor  departs.]  After  xeoeiviog  a  Jighted  paper  lantern  bearing  the  Toku^ 
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gauv'i  ( rest,  the  vidtoT follows  the  priests  into  the  outer  room  where  the  soJbt 
and  food-offerings  are  spread  out  on  a  long  table.  Partaking  of  these,  and  thu0 
being  duly  sanctified  by  the  holy  rites,  the  inHpection  of  the  shrine  is  begun. 

The  Go  Heiden,  so  called  from  the  gold  gohei  therein,  is 
about  12  ft.  deep  by  42  wide.  Because  of  the  wan  light  which 
filters  through  the  latticed  windows,  it  is  less  dim  than  the 
other  two  rouuis,  where  inky  darkness  usually  prevails.  One 
must  strain  the  eyes  to  inspect  properly  the  opulently  rich, 
time-defsring  deccffations  which  adorn  every  inch  of  surface  of 
the  superb  walls  and  ceiling.  The  latter  is  co£fered,  and  each 
sunken  panel  carries  an  artistically  painted  and  illununated 

?hoenix  a  shade  richer  than  those  on  the  ceiling  of  the  honden, 
'he  pjinols  (7  by  7  in.)  of  the  sliding  doors  which  separate  this 
apartment  from  the  irmer  inclosure  are  of  brass,  plated  with 
gold  and  perforated  in  the  center  with  a  fylfot  several  inches 
square,  and  the  tempered  light  which  shines  through  them 
produces  a  pleasine  effect.  The  large,  hand-painted  silk  screen 
at  the  left  end  of  the  room  shows  an  andent  home-raee^  on  one 
fflde,  and,  on  the  reverse,  two  gamboling  Dogs  of  Fo,  by  some 
unknown  artist  of  the  Kand  school.  At  the  extreme  right  and 
left  of  the  dividing  wall  are  two  large  gold-foil  panels  of  keyaki, 
wnth  polychromatic  howo  in  striking  attitiines.  The  chrys- 
anthemum crests  at  the  four  corners  of  the  frames  formed  "by 
extensions  of  the  mural  decorations,  have  12  instead  of  16 
petals.  The  4  upright  pillars  which  support  the  superbly  and 
daintily  decorated  cross-beams,  and  which  carry  alternate 
carvings  in  relievo  of  ehi^ysanthemums  and  peoniesL  rank  among 
the  best  of  this  class  in  Japan;  the  oak-like  wood  is  the  time- 
defying  keyaki.  The  long  line  of  split  bamboo  9udare  which 
stretch  quite  across  the  rooni  and  form  the  removable  parti- 
tion between  it  and  the  interior,  are  heavy  with  elegant  metal 
adornments  and  arc*  of  the  finest  quality,  as  is  also  the  cream- 
white  (atami  of  the  floor,  with  the  edges  of  the  mnote  neatly 
bord( !  (  1  with  silk  brocade.  An  uprulled  sudare  at  the  right 
gives  an  ess  to 

The  Go  iSAiJiN  (or  Naijin)  whose  beautiful  coffered  ceiling 
at  once  attracts  attention  bv  being  diflFerent  from  that  of  anv 
of  the  other  temples.  Each  recmed  jmnel  is  covered  with 
gleaming  gold  foil,  and  over  this  is  artistically  arranged  a  deli- 
cately and  beautifully  pierced  wood  panel  which  resembles 
heavy  lace,  througli  the  interstices  of  which  the  eye  picks  out 
the  gold  as  it  reflects  (he  lantern's  rays.  The  curved  pnnnls  at 
eitherside  carry  skillfully  painted  chrysanthemums  and  j)( onies 
in  their  natural  colors.  Along  the  .-irchitrave  are  some  str  ik- 
uigiy  sculptured  and  tinted  birds  in  high  n  lief,  poised  as  if  i  or 
instant  flight.  Between  another  series  of  superbly  carved 
keyaki  pillars  in  the  natural  wood  is  a  set  of  foldmg  doors  with 
sculptured  and  gilded  panels  enriched  with  such  exquisite 
superimposed  damaBcene-work  that  one  marvels  at  the  skill 
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of  these  early  craftsmen  and  speculates  as  to  how  the^  learned 
the  sobtle  manipulation  of  a  metallic  art  which  originated  so 
far  from  their  country.  Every  bit  of  the  wood  about  the  doors 

is  so  heavily  lacquered  as  to  make  it  resemble  massive  gold, 
and  the  effect  attained  is  superlatively  rich.  —  At  the  left  ena 
of  the  room,  let  into  the  front  wall,  is  :i  cold-foil  panel  about 
8  ft  sq.  covered  with  a  bizarre  painting  of  Bishamonten, 
looking  very  nmch  like  the  prototype  of  Blue  Beard,  in  hi^ 
wonderful  painted  draperies.  Near  by,  on  the  base-board  of 
the  side  wall,  are  two  long  gold  i)anel8  carrying  pictured 
Buddhas  in  whose  placid  faces  eternal  repose  is  expressed. 
Though  singularly  dfective  they  are  surpassed  by  others  io 
the  adjoining  room.  Rich  creamy  silk  habutaj^  protects  all  the 
panels  from  the  rude  contact  of  any  one  moving  about  in  the 
dim  light.  Farther  along,  on  the  side  wall,  is  one  of  the  finest 
paintings  (artist  unknown)  in  the  building.  A  beautiful  gold 
figure  of  Amida,  the  source  of  boundless  light,  is  shown  sur- 
rounded by  wonderfully  effective  clouds  through  which  float 
celestial  beings  with  musical  instruments  in  their  hands.  As 
the  Supreme  Buddha  of  the  Paradise  of  the  Pure  Earth  of  the 
West,  Amitdbha  sits  in  the  high  heavens  and  from  that  exalted 
place  sends  from  his  all-seeing  eye  a  glorious  beam  of  light 
downward  to  illuminate  the  earth.  It  will  be  noted  that  of  the 
12  hosatsu  (or  perfected  saints  —  UFUfilly  pictured  as  men), 
11  are  women.  One,  a  ravishing  beirifi;,  strikes  her  biwa  with  an 
ivory  plectrum;  another  plays  upon  a  harp;  while  others  still, 
in  diaphanous  draperies,  hover  about  the  central  figure  and 
produce  a  bewildcruigly  beautiful  effect.  Another  big  mural 
painting  at  the  end  of  the  passage  contains  15  strikingly 
executed  figures,  while  in  a  companion  picture  at  the  end  of 
the  oppoBtte  aisle  are  grouped  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Korean  demons  that  safeguard  all  the  temples  in  the  land. 
The  groundwork  of  this  picture  is  especially  noteworthy,  as  it 
shows  a  complex  arrangement  of  intermingling  squares  into 
which  the  hfibiliments  of  the  figure?;  blend  so  ingeniously  and 
harnioniously  lis  to  form  a  sort  of  shadow  design,  which  the 
eye  does  not  register  at  first.  The  large  panel  at  the  right  sug-  • 
gests  demonologv  gone  to  seed,  as  some  of  the  black  devils  on 
a  flaming  ground  Imve  several  heads,  arms,  and  legs,  and  such 
a  multiplicity  of  members  that  one  grows  tired  oi  counting 
them 

Ortain  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  this  almost  priceless 
reliquary  nre  usually  kept  in  this  ai^^le;  to  see  them  a  speria! 
letter  from  the  Imperial  ilousehold  Department  at  Tok>  r»,  to 
the  abbot  in  charge  of  the  mausoleum,  is  necessary.  One  of 
them,  sometimes  shown  to  visitors,  is  an  exquisite  bword  pre- 
sented by  the  Emperor  to  lemitsu.  The  rich  Indian  red-lacquer 
box  m  which  it  is  kept  is  beautifully  inlaid  with  Ti^ntoawa 
cmts  and  wave-patterns  in  iridescent  madieporl,  with  nchly 
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chased  gold  dasps  at  the  edges,  bound  by  massive  silk  cords 
and  wrapped  in  choice  old  brocade  from  an  Imp^ial  loom. 

Swinging  from  the  hilt  of  the  sword  are  several  gold  rings 
inlaid  with  multi-colored  enamels^  and  a  solid  gold  fish,  3  in. 
wide,  7  in.  long,  and  |  in.  thick,  so  perfectly  wrought  that 
almost  every  scale  is  distinct.  Inlaid  on  the  gold  lacquer  of 
the  scabbard  are  mother-of-pearl  howd,  the  peacock  blues  of 
whose  tail-feathers  gleam  with  opalescent  sheen  in  the  lan- 
tern's light.  —  Passing  round  to  the  right  aisle  we  there  in- 
spect the  huge  wall-panel  depicting  Fud6  with  his  mace  and 
aureole  of  flame;  at  the  extreme  end  is  a  companion  picture, 
with  slight  variations,  to  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  opposite 
aisle.  At  the  right  is  a  diarming  complementary  piece  to  the 
Buddhist  Heaven,  also  with  slight  variations.  The  other 
panels  here  are  similar  in  their  religious  import  to  those  of  the 
other  passageway.  The  capitals  of  the  supporting  pillars  and 
the  diapered  cross-beams  of  the  room  are  marvels  of  decorative 
art.  We  now  bend  low  and  reverently  pass  beneath  aii  uprolled 
sitdare  into  the  sacrosanct  Go  Nai  Naijin,  poUtically  one  of 
the  most  revered  spots  in  Japan,  and  to  the  artist  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  disheartening: 
for  in  this  restricted  space  (about  20  by  20  ft.)  is  concentrated 
the  highest  achievements  of  Japanese  Buddhist  art  of  the  17th 
cent.  The  eagerness  of  the  art -lover  to  understand  and  assim- 
ilate it  all,  and  to  grasp  and  hold  its  subtly  fugitive  sentimont, 
becomes  almost  painful.  For  tlie  wish  brings  with  it  the  over- 
whelming conviction  of  its  own  futility,  since  the  long-dead 
artists  left  no  clue  as  to  how,  or  why,  they  accomplished  these 
marvels  of  gold-lacquer,  diaper-work,  intricate  wdbesques, 
masterful  paintings,  damascening,  and  the  myriad  minor 
subtleties  which  add  so  much  charm  and  grace  to  the  wh<^e. 
Generation  after  generation  have  looked  upon  them  again  and 
again  and  have  gone  away  to  be  haunt?d  l)y  thcni.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  Aladditi's  magic  lamp  could  disclose  nior(»  bewildering 
beauties  than  does  the  modest  paper  lantern  whicli  the 
traveler  brings  into  this  darkened  retreat.  Occupying  most 
.  of  the  space  in  the  room  is  a  gorgeous  gold-lacouered  shriue 
(10  ft.  high,  25  across  the  front,  imd  8  on  the  side)  of  a  form 
called  Takamikwra  —  similar  to  the  throne  constructed  for  the 
Emperor  for  the  coronation  ceremonv.  Two  fierce  gold- 
lacquered  and  painted  Dogs  of  Fo  guard  it.  It  was  made  out- 
side, brought  hither  and  assembled,  and  it  is  of  such  exquisite 
workmanship  that  few  others  in  this  land  of  art  surpass  it. 
Within  its  ultra-sacred  depths  are  sculptured  wood  images  of 
Icyasu,  Hideyoshi,  and  YoritomOj  barred  from  jniblic  view  by  a 
quaint  metal  lock  made  bv  a  celebrated  swordsmith,  and 
called  fumajo  from  its  resemblanoe  to  a  boat.  To  the  casual  eye 
the  stoucture  is  almost  a  counterpart  in  shape  of  the  finer 
mausoleay  but  the  art-work  is  much  daintier,  more  refined  and 
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more  beautiful,  a  little  masterpiece  admirablv  wrought.  The 
cimier  posts  are  of  selected  keyaki^  of  wonaerful  grain  and 
natural  color,  sculptured  like  those  in  the  outer  room  except- 
ing that  these  carrv  rich  overlays  and  carved  insets  of  various 
colored  woods  held  in  position  by  the  extreme  nicety  of  their 
construction.  The  slim  upright  panels  between  thoin  and  the 
doors  are  adorned  with  ascending  and  descending  dragons 
whose  flaming  scales  and  graceful  sinuosities  expressed  in  fault- 
less gold-lacquer,  are  raised  several  millimeters  above  the  gold 
badqsround.  The  doors  are  finished  like  iewds  in  a  rich  and 
costly  setting.  At  the  intersections  of  the  finely  lacquered 
bars  are  damascened  rosettes  superimposed  sometimes  with  as 
many  as  five  layers  of  metal,  one  above  the  other,  but  wrought 
with  such  art  and  disposed  with  such  grace  that  they  resemble 
lace  drapery  rather  than  metal.  Around  the  base  of  the  col- 
umns, in  rich  gold  on  a  sloe-black  ground,  is  a  continuous  key- 
pattern  string  course  —  very  simple  and  elegant.  The  doors 
swing  on  pivots  let  into  swelUnp  sockets  sheathed  with 
embossed  metal  overlaid  with  delicate  tracery.  Above  the 
narrow  architrave,  in  niches  formed  by  the  elaborately  painted 
compound  brackets,  beneath  the  massive  but  gracefully  curved 
roof,  are  sculptured  polychrome  hawks  in  high  relief.  Protrud- 
ing from  the  salient  angles,  as  if  ready  to  fulminate  intruders 
•with  their  basilisk  eyes,  are  open-mouthed  Dogs  of  Fo,  mina- 
tory dragons,  and  other  beasts.  The  multiplicity  of  miniature 
roof-beams  which  radiate  outward  are  sheathed  in  metal  and 
covered  with  decorations,  while  between  and  around  them  run 
endless  tracmes  that  lead  from  and  to  hidden  sources  which 
the  eye  cannot  detect.  On  narrow  panels  carved  in  the  natural 
wood  are  sculptured  disks  tacked  on  with  gold-headed  nails  — 
perhaps  the  only  ones  used  in  the  construction.  The  double 
side  doors  are  as  elaborate  as  the  central  ones,  with  panels 
displaying  arabesques,  bamboos,  and  sucli  an  infinity  of  gold- 
lacquer  enrichment  that  a  detailed  description  of  it  would  only 
weary  the  reader. 

The  coffered  ceiling  of  the  room  is  of  unexampled  splendor. 
Below  it  runs  a  maze  of  compound  brackets  painted  a  Drilliimt 
black  and  penciled  with  fine  gold  lines.  The  series  of  round 
nickel  mirrors  which  adorn  the  architrave,  the  gold  gahei  and 
the  gilded  branches  (in  vases)  of  the  sacred  sakaH  (presented 
by  the  late  Mikado),  remind  one  that  the  shrine  is  Shinto 
despite  its  Buddhistic  opulence.  The  entire  left  panel  is 
covered  with  an  exquisite  painting  of  a  seated  Buddha  sur- 
rounded by  his  disciples,  crests,  ecclesiastical  symbols,  etc., 
extraordinarily  rich  in  color-tones  and  with  an  intricate  lattice- 
work of  lustrous  gold  covering  the  back^und.  Against  the 
opposite  wall  is  a  beguiling  companion  pamting  showing /SfAdba 
and  his  disciples.  While  examining  the  marvelous  coloring  of 
this  antique  gem  note  the  depth  of  the  rich  oobaiti  a  medium 
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which  was  imported  from  China  at  the  time  such  pictures  were 
painted,  and  which  was  then  so  costly  tliat  it  was  more  precious  1 
than  pure  gold.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Stygian  gloom, 
brok^  only  by  the  fitful  and  fugitive  lantern  naahee  whieb 
inquiring  travders  have  directed  at  this  flawleaa  masterpiece, 
coupled  with  the  almost  unthinkable  vigilance  required  to 
preserve  it  in  a  wooden  building  exposed  to  a  damp  ( limate. 
nave  kept  this  priceless  relic  of  an  ancient  art  as  fiesh  ana 
glowing  as  if  it  were  finished  but  yesterday;  with  its  companion 
pieces  it  is  attributed  to  Hokkyo  RyotaJcu.  If  thore  be  a  trace  ' 
of  foreign  art  in  these  pictures,  it  shows  only  in  the  dress  of  the  ' 
figures,  for  tb(^  f  t  ethnic  is  wholly  Japane^,  and  of  an  order 
which  ranks  high. 

At  the  end  of  the  narrow  passage  is  another  large  and  sym-  | 
metrically  balanced  (composition  with  numerous  figures  dis- 
played in  a  perfect  riot  of  gorgeous  colors;  standing  on  the 
neacla  ctf  esseh  of  these,  or  huf-ocmceated  in  thdr  clothing,  are 
7  of  the  12  signs  of  the  sodiae.  By  pushing  open  the  narrow 
door  here,  at  the  ri^t,  one  gets  a  beguiling  glimpse  of  the 
back  of  the  in  ru  r  shrine  and  its  protecting  wall  —  both  of  ric^ 
luminous  gold.  The  panel  on  the  ri^t  of  the  opposite  aide 
depicts  a  Thousand-handed  Kwannon  overlooking  a  long 
procession  of  figures  below,  with  the  Thunder  God  at  the  left 
and  the  Wind  God  at  the  right.  That  nt  the  end  shows  the 
immortal  "Buddha  and  two  of  his  closest  disciples,  while  on  the 
figures  below  are  the  5  zodiacal  signs  lacking  in  the  picture 
across  the  room.  The  general  effect  of  this  is  barbaric  hut  fine. 
The  panel  let  into  the  side  of  the  shrine  is  similar  in  detail  to 
its  companion  across  the  way;  the  figures  and  the  Buddhist 
symbols  are  beautifully  drawn.  The  two  panels  measure  46  by 
60  in.  and  are  of  finely  seasoned  hinoki. 

On  emerging  from  the  honden,  pass  round  the  outside  of  the 
building  and  inspect  the  maze  of  rich  gilding,  carvingBi 
sculptured  heads  of  mythological  animals  and  the  like  which 
combine  to  impart  such  a  wonderful  richness  to  it.  Beneath  the 
wide  porch,  at  the  foot  of  the  brackets,  nrv  handsome  canned 
and  painter i  groups  of  waves  and    elirysnnthemums.  The 
structure  ;it  the  rear  —  which  ens!irinf>8  the  Holy  of  Hnlif^  — 
rests  upon  a  massive  gray  granite  plinth  formed  of  nionDliihic 
stones  chiseled  to  represent  upper  and  nether  ones,  and  fnirn 
this  rise  in  graceful  curves  group  after  group  of  compound  , 
brackets  finished  in  a  fine  and  expensive  black  lacquer  known 
as  ro<ro,  which  requires  from  6  to  10  hand-polished  coats 
before  it  acquues  the  brilliant  surface  which  is  its  distingmab-  , 
ing  feature.  Flowers,  birds,  Dogs  of  Fo,  hammered  haoBt 
pamted  panels,  and  many  refinements  of  Oriental  art  have 
been  employed  in  the  outer  surface  decoration  of  this  precious  | 
reliquary^  and  most  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  have  been  ' 
diawn  upon  to  complete  it.  At  the  side  and  rear  are  some  trig 
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wild  flowers  in  spring,  and  with  superb  maizes  in  autumn.  The 
traveler  who  has  already  paid  the  entrance  fee  to  the  leyasu 
shrines  preserves  his  ticket  and  gives  it  up  here  at  the  ticket- 
office  at  the  left  of  the  big  gate.  A  pleasant  way  of  reaching  the 
mausoleum  from  Nikko  town  or  the  Kanaya  HoUl,  is  by  fol- 
lowing the  path  which  leads  across  the  park.  Another  by-road 
leads  from  the  leyasu  shrine  past  the  far  side  of  thd  Pagoda, 
and  bxines  one  to 

The  FuTA-ARA  JiNJTA,  a  ShirUd  shrine  on  a  slight  terrace 
crowned  with  splendid  trees,  and  dedicated  to  Onamuchi  no 
Mikoto  (God  of  Peace)  a  descendant,  in  the  dth  generation, 
from  the  God  Susano-o.  The  outer  structure  is  in  the  severe 
Shinto  style,  but  the  one  at  the  rear,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  short  passage,  is  a  brilliant  reminder  of  the  halcyon  days 
prior  to  the  disestablishment  of  Buddhism,  and  when  this 
creed  worked  hand  in  hand  with  Shinto  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
Japanese.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  fonner  is  a  biwre  painting, 
done  in  clashing  colors,  showing  a  kite  alighting  upon  a  Japan- 
ese warship;  — the  work  of  a  naval  officer,  who,  before  leaving 
his  native  town  of  Nikkd  tot  the  Japan-China  War,  prayed 
at  this  shrine  for  success.  The  exterior  and  interior  decorations 
of  the  second  building  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  lemitsu  and 
Teynsii  shrines:  the  paintings  on  the  inner  side  of  the  heavily 
gilded  doors  represent  Sadaijin  and  Udaijin  —  the  sanctum 
guardians.  The  bonze  who  conducts  one  about  the  shrine 
usually  serves  sake  in  shaUow  saucers,  for  which  one  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  a  few  8en.  The  few  relics  which  were  formerly 
Kept  here  have  been  transferred  to  the  Hongu  Shrine.  In  the 
yard  at  the  left  of  the  honden  is  a  mutilated  bronzy  lantern, 
referred  to  as  Bakemono-Toro,  which  (according  to  the 
legend)  anciently  possessed  the  ability  to  run  around  the 
countryside  after  nightfall  and  terrorize  the  gf)od  people  by  its 
unseemly  actions.  A  valiant  wight  who  encountered  it  one 
night  dealt  it  several  shrewd  slashes  across  the  head  with  his 
sword  and  completelv  cured  it  of  its  impious  conduct;  the 
g»he6  remain  to  confound  the  credulous  who  come  to  see  it. 
The  gilt  crest  so  much  in  evidence  on  the  shrine  represents  the 
life  Principle.  The  road  which  leads  up  beneath  the  trees  at 
the  right  of  the  shrine  goes  to  the  Gyoja-do,  mentioned  herein- 
after. Facing  th(^  Futa-arn  Shriyie,  at  the  foot  of  the  road 
below  (left),  is  a  round  buikling  called  the  Memorial  House, 
containing  a  panorama  (admission,  20  sen),  etc.  Among  other 
things  on  the  ground  floor  are  framed  pictures  illustrating 
processions;  war-scenes,  etc.,  during  the  TokuMwa  shdgunal 
era;  also  the  dragons  which  formed  the  bridge  for  Shlfdd 
Skinin,  On  the  upper  floor  an  immense  canvas,  aided  by  set 
figures,  portrays  scenes  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Sekigahara. 
f  arther  along  the  road  toward  the  mausoleumi  at  Uie  left 
are 
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The  Fatatoiif-d5  CTwo  halk'),  low,  beautifully  ied-4aoqiiaed 
connecting  struetures  known  also  88  Foritomo-dd,  because  one 

of  this  celebrity's  bones  is  said  to  be  enshrined  here.  Observe 
the  droU  demonlets  in  whimsical  attitudes  astride  the  poflte 
just  beneath  the  eaves  at  the  comers.    The  lovely  greeik- 

bronze  dragon-fountain  which  stands  on  an  irregular  stone 
base  in  the  recessed  court  or  bay  was  (along  with  the  stone 
lantern)  presented  to  Prince  Kitashirakawa^ 8  tomb  (farther  up 
the  hill)  by  the  munipipality  of  Utsunomiya.  The  position  of 
the  twin  temples,  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  green  hills 
surmounted  oy  giant  trees,  is  singularly  attractive.  Shoes, 
which  are  left  at  the  door  of  the  first  buildmg,  are  usually  taken 
by  the  servant  to  the  exit  of  the  adjoining  one,  as  travelers 
generally  inspect  the  two  by  passing  along  the  corridor  ftom 
the  first  to  the  second.  The  Immense  overhanging  eaves,  ^ 
finelv  proportioned  portico  with  its  massive  upri^ts  and  its 
black  metal  ornaments,  and  the  general  decorative  scheme  of 
the  structures,  leave  a  pleasing  impression.  The  first  temple  is 
dedicated  to  Amida,  whose  richly  gilded  statue  is  seen  within, 
accompanied  by  many  others  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  is  Bishamonten,  J ikaku-Daishiy  Daikoku, 
12  polychromatic  figures  representing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
ancf  many  big  and  little  divmities  and  devils,  some  enshrined, 
others  with  mandorlas,  and  still  others  as  the  central  figures  of 
small  altars.  The  interior  is  oyer-decoratcd  in  vivid  colors, 
and  the  roof  is  supported  by  immense  red  keyahi  columns. 
Enshrined  in  the  adjoining  building  is  Fugen  bamitsu  (on  an 
elephant)  with  11  statuesgue  female  attendants  clad  in  gor- 
geous draperies  painted  to  imitate  flowered  brocades,  and  SuAk 
with  a  halo  befitting  her  virtue.  Two  dlded  tigers  guard  this 
chaste  and  somewhat  tasteless  group.  The  tombs  on  the  hill- 
side may  be  reached  by  passing  beneath  the  ardi  in  the  passage- 
way connecting  the  two  builcungs. 

The  Nio-MON  of  the  lemitsu  Temple  is  a  colossal  structure 
(re-polished  in  1910)  of  brilhant  Indian-red  lacquer,  24  ft.  wide, 
simihir  in  design  to  that  of  the  leyasu  shrine,  but  a  shade  richer 
and  more  imposing.  The  huge,  muscular  Nid  in  the  covered  log- 
gias at  the  sides  are  attributed  to  the  tireless  U nkei.  Big  sAi- 
sht-heads  project  from  the  salient  angles,  and  the  bright  ham- 
mered-brass  ornaments  add  to  the  dazzling  effect.  The  great 
doors,  swung  on  pivots  let  into  soffits  above  and  below,  are 
gorgeously  decorated  in  red,  black,  and  gold,  and  are  grandiose 
m  &ect.  Just  within  the  gate,  at  the  right,  is  a  splendid  old 
cherry  tree  so  beautiful  in  the  spring  that  to  appreciate  it  one 
must  see  it;  the  tree  at  the  left  is  a  Bodaiju^  a  spedes  of 
banyan,  the  wood  d  which  is  used  by  the  priests  for  rosaiy 
beads.  The  storehouse  at  the  left  of  this  once  held  the  tieaaures 
of  the  temple,  but  these  are  now  kept  in  the  museum  near  the 
SamJbvitiurdo.  Farther  along,  at  the  right,  is  a  handsome  gran- 
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ite  walei>-bafliii  (8  ft.  3  in.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  5  in.  hi^), 

similar  in  design  to  that  on  the  Ipt  terrace  of  the  Icyam  shnne; 
the  faded  dragon  on  the  ceiling  above  it  is  by  Kan  d  Yasunobu. 
The  canopy  is  decorated  elaborately  and  is  supported  by  12 
granite  uprights.  Note  the  elevated  stone  aqueduct  which 
leads  back  to  the  bronze  dragon  from  whose  mouth  streams 
the  water  which  supplies  the  tank.  Instead  of  proceeding 
along  the  central  flagged  path,  which  leads  to  the  Ryilkd4n, 
where  the  priests  reside,  we  ascend  the  steps  at  the  left  to 

The  NnnKoMON,  a  strildn^y  rich  and  hannonious  gateway 
of  lustrous  red  lacquer,  blazing  with  gilded  crests,  metal^work, 
leaping  Dogs  of  Fo,  carved  and  tinted  mythological  amnaals, 
and  highly  decorated  compound  brackets.  The  nerce  figure  in 

the  cage  at  the  left  is  Kdrnoku,  and  that  at  the  right  JikokUt 
both  beneficent  devils  (2  of  the  Gods  of  the  Four  Directions) 
who  belie  their  scowling  aspect  and  kw])  friendly  guard  over 
the  temples  above.  In  the  cages  behind  are  equally  repulsive 
figures  of  the  red-haired  Thunder  God  (p.  ccvii)^  with  his  string 
of  thundering  drums  above  his  head,  anjd  the  Wmd  God,  who  is 
painted  green,  and  who  carries  his  hurricanes  in  a  big,  sausage- 
uke  bag  swung  over  his  shoulders;  both  of  these  toires  formerly 
stood  in  similar  positions  at  the  Ydmep-mon.  In  addition  to 
the  Tokugawa  crests,  many  Rimho  crests  adorn  the  gate  — 
decoratively  and  architecturally  one  of  the  finest  in  Nikko. 
The  36  stone  steps  which  lead  hence  to  a  wide  landing  (pretty 
views)  are  succeeded  by  37  more,  reaching  to  a  terrace  where 
there  are  many  bronze  lanterns  and  an  ornate  bell-  and  drum- 
tower.  Nineteen  steps  conduct  one  hence  to  the 

Yasha-mon,  or  Demon  Gate  (25  ft.  wnde  and  1.5  ft.  deep), 
guarded  by  four  olTcnsive  ruilians,  with  saber-Uke  canme 
teeth,  who  scowl  from  their  respective  loggias.  The  structure 
differs  from  others  in  Nikk9  in  that  the  supporting  columns, 
of  red  lacquer  and  geometrical  designs,  are  du  tered  ana 
fluted.  The  customary  baku  heads  and  Dogs  of  Fo  are  the 
salient  features.  The  panels  in  the  sides  of  the  lopping  are 
sculptured  with  excellent  foliated  peonies.  The  long  corridors 
that  stretch  to  the  right  and  left  are  funereal;  the  handsome 
lanterns  were  gifts  of  various  daimyds. 

The  Kara-mon,  or  Chinese  Gate,  stands  at  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  10  steps  and  is  flanked  by  long  wings,  or  corridors 
roofed  with  copper-bronze,  edged  wilh  gilded  crests^  and  deco- 
rated in  white  and  black  with  a  profusion  of  polished  brass 
enrichments  disposed  at  intervals.  Painted  birds  sculptured 
in  a  spirited  manner  form  the  themes  of  the  long  panels.  From 
the  gate  (where  shoes  must  be  left)  a  narrow  corridor  extends 
to  the  main  door,  which  is  enveloped  in  a  blaze  of  gn!d  accentu- 
ated by  a  maze  of  crests,  ornaments,  wood-carvings,  and  swing- 
ing metal  lanterns. 
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The  HoNDBN  (52  ft.  long  by  21  ft.  deep)  occupies  a  terrace 
slightly  above  the  gate  and  faces  N.E.  from  a  strikingly  pio» 
turesque  location.  Cyclopean  moss-covered  walls  inclose  it  on 

3  sides,  while  behind  it  rise  tier  after  tier  of  majestically  solemn 
cryptomerias  nnd  pine  trees.   The  grassy  slopes  flame  with 
azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  other  flowers,  and  maples,  in 
season.  The  p;old  enrichments  of  the  handsome  roofs  gleam 
enticingly  from  their  green  euviruiunent.  —  The  indescribably 
ricli  and  dazzling  Interiob  conveys  the  impression  of  a  room 
encased  in  solid  oumisfaed  gold.  The  sup^b  coffered  ceiling 
carries  140  large  recessed  panels,  each  with  a  gold  dnigpn 
wriggling  over  a  fine  blue  ground  with  delicate-colored  tracery 
at  the  corners.  Soft  rush  mats  cover  the  black-lacquered  floor. 
The  most  conspicuous  objrrt  is  the  abbot's  seat,  surrounded  by 
sumptuous  gold-lacqucird  furniture  used  by  Buddhists,  and 
placed  beneath  a  lunnuous  and  gorgeous  metal  baldachin.  The 
traveler  will  note  that  the  priests  here  wear  Buddhist  cere- 
monial robes  {koromo)  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the 
Shinto  cult  at  the  leuasu  shrine.  These  sacerdotal  garments 
(made,  it  is  said,  of  molbumn,  or  magnolia  fiber)  are  often  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  brown,  and  are  sometimes  so  nearly  the  color 
of  the  oval,  finely  patrician  faces,  and  the  shaven  and  polished 
polls  of  the  wearers,  that  the  ensemble  prnduces  a  striking 
symphony  in  creamy  old  ivory.  —  The  ti  large  gold  panels  let 
into  the  walls  of  the  room,  exhibiting  exaggerated  Dogs  of  Fo, 
are  ascribed  to  Kand  Tanyu  and  Katto  Moritwbu,  The  quaint 
bronze  lanterns  (perhaps  Korean)  with  a  semi-transparent 
substance  in  the  aoors  which  resembles  laminated  horn,  but 
which  the  bonzes  say  is  tortoise-shell,  are  worth  looking  at. 
The  tall  bronze  vases  (gifts  from  the  feudal  lord  of  Kii 
Ftovinoe),  with  gilt  sprigs  of  willow  and  cherry  rising  from 
them,  are  curious,  in  that  the  polished  lacquer  planes  which 
rise  flush  with  the  lips  are  so  brilliant  that  their  surfaces  reflect 
the  twigs  and  impart  the  impression  that  they  are  growing  iix 
water.  The  bronze  storks  were  gifts  from  the  lord  of  Owari, 
and  the  two  bronze  vases  with  metal  lotus  sprays  from  the 
lord  of  Mito.  —  The  cross-beams  carry  pleasing  decorations  of 
conventional,  multi-colored  butterflies,  and  the  panels  of  the 
architrave  show  phoenixes  sculptured  with  fine  skill.  The 
upper  series  of  panels,  also  with  carved  phoenixes  and  other 
birds,  are  very  effective.  Many  rich  hangings  adorn  the  room, 
which  is  a  maze  of  beautiful  diaper-work,  crests,  and  intricate 
tracery.  The  narrow  passage  which  connects  it  with  the  Holy 
of  Holies  at  the  back  is  adorned  like  the  outer  room,  besides 
containing  a  number  of  handsome  sutra-hoxes  and  a  fine 
coffered  ceiling  with  phcenixes  on  the  sunken  panels.  The 
three  strikingly  attractive  bronze  incense-burners,  in  the  form 
of  subjected  demons,  who  seem  uneasy  at  the  simplicity  of 
their  task,  are  worth  a  dose  inspection. 
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The  Holt  of  Holies  (or  Naijin),  which  unfortunately  ia 
not  shown  to  the  general  pubUc,isdeocflrated  with  great  richness 

and  stands  at  the  end  of  the  paspap^e  connertinir  it  witli  the 
Go  Hfiden.  If  the  visitor  to  Nikko  l)i  iiiG;s  a  special  letter  to  the 
abbot  pentiitting  him  to  inspect  this  sacred  and  secluded  spot, 
he  should  pasi?  from  the  Go  Heiden  to  the  encircling  porch 
(rather  than  traverse  the  interior  passage)  in  order  to  glimpse 
the  amaain^y  rich  ^«rior  onmmentation.  The  structure  will 
be  seen  to  rest  upon  a  massive  gray  granite  plinth,  well  up  off 
the  ground,  to  be  two  stories  l>igh,  and  to  exhibit  such  an 
extraordinarily  sumptuous  lot  of  ^ded  ornaments,  sculptures^ 
paintinj^s,  diaper-work,  and  apparently  endless  araT)esqiies 
executed  with  infinite  pains,  as  almost  to  overwhelm  the 
observer  by  thou-  multiplicity  and  opulence.  In  detail  \\m 
decoration  is  vsoinewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  leyasu  shrine, 
but  as  the  structure  was  erected  after  that  one,  the  experience 
gained  enabled  the  artists,  to  give  added  splendor  ana  lavish- 
ness  to  it  and  to  make  it  even  mcnre  striking  than  its  highly 
ostentatious  prototype.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  square 
about  30  by  dO  ft.,  with  a  narrow  ambulatory  around  3  sides 
of  a  slierhtly  raised  dais  marked  off  by  a  wido  black-lacquered 
sill  or  marginal  board  inclosintz;  a  space  24  ft.  wide.  From  this 
lustrous  margin  rise  8  charmingly  symmetrical  keyaki  pillars 
16  in.  in  diameter,  very  tall,  and  so  heavily  coated  with  gold 
foil  that  they  resemble  solid  gold.  When  the  mellow  beams  of 
the  sun  slant  throu£^  the  latticed  windows  and  strike  dazzling 
sheets  of  yellow  flame  from  them,  the  effect  is  lovely.  Let  into 
tibe  surrounding  walls  are  many  similar  pilasters,  while  at  the 
ri^t  and  left  of  thesaerosanct  shrine  (at  the  rear  of  the  dais) 
arc  two  pillars  even  more  ma.ssive,  with  capitals  draped  with 
fold  after  fold  of  sumptuously  painted  arabesques,  and  enriciied 
with  Greek  key-patterns,  crests,  and  such  a  wealth  of  magnifi- 
cent tracery  as  almost  to  overwhelm  the  senses  with  their 
barbaric  splendor.  Unlike  many  of  the  other  Nikku  dimnes  the 
ceiling  here  is  high,  and  is  decorated  to  its  farthermost  pomt* 
The  effect  of  this,  coupled  with  the  gold  pillars  and  the  equally 
gorgeous  walls,  —  which  also  blase  with  gold,  —  can  scarcely 
be  unagined.  Above  the  first  group  of  cross-beanuB,  likewise 
so  covered  with  arabesques  that  they  seem  draped  with  gold 
brocade,  stretches  a  series  of  sculptured  multi-colored  panels 
al)oyt  15  in.  high  and  8  to  10  ft,  long,  cut  from  single  pieces  of 
wood.  The  decorative  motives  are  beautiful  flying  tennin 
bearing  musical  instruments  or  Buddhist  symbols.  The  con- 
summate skill  shown  by  the  artist  in  th^  treatment  of  the 
floating  draperies,  and  the  general  harmonious  effect,  cause 
these  angels  of  the  Buddhist  Paradise  to  rank  among  the  finest 
wood-carving  in  Nikkd:  the  work  strongly  suggests  Hidari 
Jingoro'm  his  best  manner.  Above  these  graceful  forms,  inclosed 
between  other  narrower  but  equally  elaborate  beams,  are  lines 
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of  slim  pun  els  completely  covered  with  red  and  gold  (iecriration? 
and  OArn'ing  a  number  of  wood  diakjs,  of  carved  bird^  and  iht 
A\ko,  :\lx)nt  12  in.  in  diameter,  fa^stened  to  them.  Still  iiiglier, 
botween  other  beams,  is  a  seri(  s  of  pierced  panels  displaying 
richly  carved  and  painted  phcenixes  in  high  relief ;  then  come 
other  decorated  beams  resting  upon  the  capitals  of  the  sup- 
porting columns  —  certain  of  the  lower  beams  being  ujpmd 
Dv  brightly  painted  brackets  which  reach  out  like  aims  and 
daap  them  in  a  tight  embrace.  All  have  hanrniered,  embosBed, 
.  or  cuunascened  metal  fitmrnts  at  the  ends  and  at  various 
intervening  points.  Gold  foil  is  the  groundwork  upon  which  the 
decorations  are  traced,  and  here  and  there  it  shines  out  be- 
tween the  Hnes  with  brilliant  effect.  Above  the  final  beams  — 
also  diapered      begin  serums  of  compoaad  ciustt^rcNi  brackets, 
gaudily  ]>ainted  in  reds  and  blues,  whence  the  njof  slopes  and 
narro\Ns  to  a  big  central  disk  from  which  a  bright-eyeii 
wriggling  dragon,  in  sepia,  the  work  of  Kand  Tanyu^  looki> 
down.    Many  slender  tie-beams,  flying  buttresses,  gold- 
covered  rafters  and  cross-pieces  are  features  of  this  glowing 
and  bewildering  superstructure  —  whidi  is  almost  as  rich  in 
detail  as  the  work  below  it* 

The  floor-mats  are  of  the  finest  texture  and  are  edged  with 
silk  brocade.  Along  the  luminous  golden  walls  are  many  rich 
hanging  emblems,  above  them  gold  panels  with  painted 
phoenixes.  At  the  ends  of  the  side  aisles  are  exquisite  gc^ 
covered  panels  w^th  other  Buddhist  angels  whose  draperies 
show  a  profusion  of  the  eostly  imported  cobalt.  Here  also  are 
doors  giving  exit  to  the  rear  balcony,  so  heavily  plated  with 
gold  as  to  resemble  solid  metal.  The  massive  brass  baldachin 
which  swings  above  the  abbot's  seat  is  unusually  ornate.  The 
interior  shows  four  groups  of  deeply  carved  iennin  riveted  to 
the  canopy  and  looking  like  fused  mas^se^  of  solid  gold.  Most 
beautiful  of  ail  the  objects  in  the  interior  of  the  mausoleum  is 
the  striking,  two-stoned  inner  shrine,  of  the  costliest  gold- 
lacquer,  ana  in  which  is  a  sculptured  and.  sanctified  wood 
figure  of  /emttni.  It  is  temple-shaped  and  it  stands  upon  a 
superbly  lacq^uered  base  of  lustrous  Indian-red  lacquer  said  to 
be  the  nnest  m  Nikko.  The  12  small  docn^panels  carry  erests, 
gaml>oning  8hishi,  and  peonies,  all  of  superimposed  lacquer 
(of  thi^  kiTid  called  mnlnyc)  in  so  many  layers  that  they  stand 
•^n'eral  millimeters  above  the  groundwork  and  cart  almost  be 
8aiti  tn  represent  basso-relievo  work.  At  the  right  and  left  of 
thtHJe  doors  are  narrow  panels  with  ascending  and  descending 
draffons  in  a  similar  style  of  work.  The  gold  panels  at  the  right 
of  the  shrine  8how  tigers,  howo  and  bamboo,  while  those  at  the 
left  luive  iihishiy  flowers  and  biids  —  the  latter  with  ver>'  long 
taib«  The  figures  at  the  4  comers  are  the  Skv-Tenno;  the 
hfonae  vases  in  front  contain  metal  i^gs  of  grouod-pine^ 
ehiywAthemum»  bamboo^  plum>  sndCamdha  japomea.  At  the 
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reaJr  of  the  room  Is  a  narrow  passage  blazing  with  gold  foil.  In 
tlie  center  is  a  large  panel  (about  100  by  100  in.)  and  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  all  displaying  huge  peonies.  Formerly  there 
hung  before  the  central  panel  an  immense  kakemono  (by  Kand 
jTctnyu)  shoeing  Shaka  and  his  disciples.  The  detached  build- 
ing seen  at  the  left  from  the  porch  in  the  rear  (itself  a  wonder 
of  carving  and  decorations)  is  where  the  sacred  food  for  the 
go<l8  is  prepared. 

Near  the  inner  shrine  are  numerous  boxea  in  which  some  of  the  most  pre- 
eiouB  relics  of  the  shriiie  are  kept;  amons  them  are  36  rolls  of  the  Buddhist . 
sntras,  each  about  12  in,  wide  and  30  ft.  long,  so  exquisitely  illuminated  on 
aillc.  and  so  wonderfully  traced  in  gold  ink  on  a  dark  ground,  that  because  of 
trl*^"  rH'orlcss  beauty  alone  they  seem  doubly  sanctified.  The  ends  of  the  rolls 
axe  adorned  with  brilliantly  polished  rock-crystals  set  in  a  lacework  of  yellow 
(^Id,  and  the  rolls  themselves,  each  swathed  iu  a  piece  of  creamy  habutaye, 
repoee  in  a  gold-laoauered  box  that  is  a  dream  of  dainty  beauty.  The  iimer 
sioe  of  the  boxea  snow  gold-lacquered  Rimbo  and  Tokugarm  crests;  the 
illuxninations  at  the  ends  of  each  roll  portray  Shaka,  in  different  versions,  sur- 
rounded by  his  disciples.  Others  of  the  priceless  relics  of  the  dead  thdgun 
fUPe  swords  of  wonderful  temper  from  the  forges  of  the  early  craftsmen  who 
brought  this  art  in  Japan  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  in  the  known 
world;  lacquered  boaes  and  Jewet-eaaketo;  flawless  rook-eiyatala  in  wboae 
mystical  depths  more  than  one  superstitious  ruler  mayhap  has  read  or  mia- 
re&d  his  destiny;  dainty  belongings  of  the  winsome,  long-dead  consorts  of 
^liMe  same  vamped  shUguna;  —  and  many  other  things  considered  as  too 
BHiiiind  to  be  viewed  fay  easual  eyes. 

rrhe  Tomb  ol  lemitstt  is  reached  by  pasnng  round  to  the 
riglit  of  the  mausoleum  and  ascending  the  lon^  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  the  hill.  The  gate  at  the  foot  is  called  Koka-mon^ 
ail<i  is  of  unique  shape,  with  rounded  shoulders  and  decorations 
in  white,  black,  red,  and  gold.  The  tennin  in  the  panel  of  the 
ceiling  is  by  some  pupil  of  the  Kaiio  school;  the  white  side 
panels  display  crimson-lipped  Korean  lions.  Twenty-five  steps 
lead  hence  to  the  1st  landing,  whence  one  ^ets  a  more  satis- 
factory gUmpse  of  the  gate  below  than  is  possible  at  the  narrow 
entrance;  37  steps  lead  thence  to  the  next  landing,  thence  6 
more  to  a  small  HaideUj  where  polgrims  worship  the  tomb  — 
whidi  is  visible  through  and  beyond  the  shrine.  The  gilded 
fi^^ures  are  (right)  Yakushi  and  (left)  Amida;  the  big  metal 
baldachin  almost  fills  the  small  room.  The  massive  bronze 
gates  to  the  tomb  inclosure  display  gilt  Sanscrit  characters 
wbich  even  the  priests  do  not  understand.  Many  ferns  grow 
on  the  hillside  amidst  the  giant  trees;  good  views  of  the  temples 
below  are  obtainable  here.  Descending  to  the  lower  terrace 
we  pass  behind  the  drum-tower  and  follow  the  path  cJong  the 
crest  of  the  hill  to 

The  TmcTUD  of  Jigbn-Dais&i,  a  celebrated  Buddhist  sage 
(died,  1643),  bettw  known  as  Tmikait  whom  Hideyomi 
appointed  abbot  the  TMf-ji  Tem  ple  at  Uyeno  (TOkvo)  in 
1625,  and  who  thus  was  likewise  the  director  of  the  Nikk5 

temples.  The  building  is  small  but  elaborate  and  displays 
many  pieces^  of  black  furniture  beneath  the  baldachin;  the 
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Wheel  of  the  Law  is  the  most  prominent  crest  amid  the  intii* 
cate  tracery  above  the  architrave,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
interior  recalls  certain  Egyptian  temples.  In  the  sunken  panels 
of  the  coffered  ceiling  are  peonies  and  16-petal  chrysanthe- 
mums. The  tomb  is  stupa-shaped  and  st  ands  behind  the  shrine 
in  the  midst  of  6  curious  old  Ufe-size  statues  of  various  Buddliist 
gods.  Hard  by,  in  an  inclosure  reached  by  25  stone  steps,  are  a 
number  of  tombs  of  abbots  of  Nikko  who  were  of  the  Imperial 
blood.  —  At  the  left  of  this,  on  a  lower  level,  is  a  small  building 
with  some  lelics  (saddles,  clothing,  and  oth^  personal  belong- 
ing) of  Prince  KUaahirakaioa,  In  an  adjacent  building  is  a 
Btnking  sculptured  wood  fig;ure  of  the  Prince,  mounted  upon 
the  charger  which  carried  him  through  the  Formosan  cam- 
paign of  1904-05.  The  statue  is  well  worth  looking  at,  as 
certain  bits  of  the  carvino^  —  iiarticularly  the  figure  of  the 
man  —  are  excellent;  the  whole  is  mounted  on  a  ma.ssive 
granite  pedestal.  The  Prince's  tomb  is  at  the  left  in  an  inclo- 
sure at  the  head  of  several  flights  of  steps,  and  is  faced  by  the 
usual  mortuary  shrine.  Note  the  angle  of  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  rear  (similar  to  that  of  the  stable  on  the  let  terrace 
of  the  leyasu  shrine),  which  housed  the  Prince's  horse  until 
he  died  of  old  age.  Many  pilgrims,  among  them  not  a  few 
priests,  daily  climb  to  this  spot  to  reverence  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  abbots  and  that  of  the  Prince,  who  is  now  deified. 

The  HoNGU-JiNJA,  a  Shinto  shrine  on  a  terrace  up  at  the 
right  from  the  far  side  of  the  sacred  Red  Bridge,  contains 
nothing  of  interest.  The  original  structure  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Shodd'Shdnin  in  808 ;  among  the  small  lot  of  treas- 
ures (to  see  which  3  sen  is  charged)  is  a  wood  sign  carved  by 
K^d-DaiM;  an  immense  sword  with  an  8-ft.  blade,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  famous  YorUomo 
and  to  have  been  forged  by  Rai  Kunitoshi;  a  prehistoric 
pottery  vessel  dug  from  the  top  of  Nantai-zan;  some  metal 
mirrors;  a  small  rock-crystal;  and  a  metal  sake-pot  which 
tradition  says  was  found  jumping  around  the  mountain-side, 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  called  the  Mumping  Pot! '  An 
older  shrine  stands  aL  the  rear,  near  a  tawdry,  3-storied  pagoda, 
now  closed. 

Excursions.  The  environs  of  Nikk5  are  unusually  pictuiw 
esque  and  many  walks  and  excursions  are  possible  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  adjacent  hills  are  ribbed  with  trails,  many  of 
which  lead  over  slopes  whence  superb  views  are  available,  and 

to  f(»rny  f^lens  idealized  by  sylvan  brooks,  lovely  waterfalls,  or 
quaint  slirinos.  THp  country  is  safe;  the  woods  are  sweet, 
undt'iilud,  and  gloritied  by  hosts  of  lovely  wild  flowers,  and 
jnany  a  cool  secjuestered  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  cascade 
invites  the  solitary  pedestrian  to  a  plunge  such  as  the  vvood- 
^mphs  might  eilvy.  To  many  of  the  places  one  can  eamly 
find  one's  way  alone,  and  thus  be  spared  the  windy  chatter  of 
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»  wearisome  guide  (flee  p.  xxvi).  In  cases  where  the  latter  is 
the  travder  may  like  .to  remember  that  a  small 
village  lad  is  oftentimes  better,  cheaper,  and  less  tiresome  than 

older  and  more  wvetous  persons.  Of  the  threescore  or  mor^ 

waterfalls  whirh  are  ^nid  to  oxist  in  the  vicinity  of  Nikko,  none 
a.rc  so  beautiful  or  m  artistically  satisfying  as  the  splendid 


beautiful  Yu-no-taki,  all  passed  on  the  trip  to  Ynmo(/>.  —  The 
fares  quoted  are  for  tiie  round  trip  unless  otherwise  noted. 

To  the  Kirifuri-no-taki  (3  M.),  thence  (2  M.  beyond)  to  the 
Maidiura-daki.  The  hrst  part  of  the  excellent  road  to  the 
former  (one  of  the  prettiest  short  excursions  m  the  neighbor- 
hood) is  practicable  for  jinrikis  (¥1.  20;  chair,  ¥2.  40;  norse, 
¥1 .  50),  mif  2  ir  u  n  are  necessary  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
bills.  If  both  falls  are  to  be  visited  (the  latter  is  not  worth  the 
trouble)  one  forenoon  should  be  dovoted  to  them,  and  a  coolie 
(¥1)  should  be  taken  along  to  jioint  out  the  way,  the  indis- 
tinct trail  is  crossed  by  many  fuoli)aths  and  leads  through  a 
rocky  gorge  and  across  a  runnt  1  subject  to  overflows.  The  trees 
wliich  at  one  time  enveloped  the  fall  and  darkened  it  (whence 
the  name)  have  been  cut  awav.  To  Kirifwri,  1  hr.  by  jinriki; 

hiB.  on  foot;  guide  (60  sen)  unnecessary.  The  road  circles 
the  schoolhouse  beyond  the  Daiya-^awa^  tanmes  the  wide, 
rock-strewn  bed  of  the  tributary /fiaf>0Ot£'a,  and  mounts  the 
successive  flights  of  stone  steps  on  the  far  hillside.  At  the 
crest,  sitting  back  in  a  rioan  yarrl  studded  w^ith  lotty  trees,  is 
the  dainty  Rit8U-4n,  a  iiuddhitst  icinple  upward  of  a  thousand 
years  old  (one  of  the  most  aged  in  Nikko).  The  combination 
gate  and  belfry  is  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  white  gate  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  lemUm's  tomb.  The  ctear,  sweet, 
optimistic  tones  of  the  vesper  bell  which  so  often  ring  through 
^kk$  emanate  from  this  belfry,  and  the  millennium  which 
has  passed  since  they  first  echoed  over  the  hills  and  dales  has 
not  dimmed  their  mellowness  nor  tinged  them  with  melan- 
choly. The  fragrant  garden  —  an  ideal  monkish  retreat  — 
fliirnes  with  azalea,s,  wistaria,  and  oth(^r  flowers,  and  reminds 
one  of  an  oriole-ireijuented  garden  of  Ixiuisiana.  A  short  cut 
to  Toyatna  Hiil  \esuh  through  it.  Many  of  the  native  pilgrims 
to  the  Nikko  shrines  sleep  m  the  great  raftered  rooms  of  the 
HKjnastery,  which  providaB  austere  accommodations  for  such« 
By  following  the  path  between  the  temple  indosure  and  the 
groiw  of  young  cryptomeiias  at  the  right,  then  turning  right, 
one  soon  strikes  the  main  road.  A  prettier  way  is  to  turn 
abruptly  to  the  right  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  go  dow^n  through 
the  little  plum  orchard.  At  the  far  end  the  p^i  th  slopes  abruptly, 
then  turns  fiharply  up  at  the  left,  crosses  a  wooden  bridge  span- 
ning a  narrow  gorge,  and  zigzags  up  the  opposite  slope.  Beyond 
the  crest  a  wide  road  goes  off  at  the  left  to  a  charmir^  little  lake 
on  B  Umoe,  bdow  a  dean  dwdling  surrounded  by  irises.  A 
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far-feadhJiig  view  opens  out  from  tlie  sllmIIl«^4lottBe  on  the 
terrace  overlooking  NikkS  and  the  river.  Boiui<Ang  the  hill 

the  main  road  dips  between  paddy-fields,  then  ascends  to  the 
(li  M.)  waterfall.  Sigmg  at  intervals  warn  hunters  that  game 
must  neither  be  snared  nor  killed  in  the  Tnipenal  Preserves 
(which  extend  for  60  M.  hereabout  and  end  beyond  Chuzenji). 
Many  purple  thistles  Hank  the  highway,  along  with  honey- 
suckle and  numeioua  iiuwers  for  which  Nikko  is  celebrated. 
The  prospect  widens  as  the  trail  ascends,  and  lofty  green  mts. 
cut  tilie  sky-line  on  every  mde.  The  view  from  the  tea«4iouse 
overlooking  the  falls  is  wide  and  attractive.  Both  the  upper 
(ichiHWhtahi)  and  lower  {nP4Uh4dki)  falls  are  seen  to  the  oest 
advantage  just  after  a  heavy  rain,  when  a  hu^^  volume  of 
water  plunges  with  a  thunderous  crash  to  the  s\\nr1ini^  pool. 
The  mist  wliich  gives  it  its  name  is  not  always  in  evidence. 

The  bridle-path  to  the  Makkura-daki  leads  throujjh  the  tea- 
house garden  and  round  the  falls  (right).  The  country  is  open, 
with  wide  views,  but  the  multiplicity  of  paths  made  by 
charcoal-burners  are  confusing.  Only  an  occasional  hunter  or 
a  wood-chopper  is  seen  traversing  the  lonely  region.  The  trail 
soon  leads  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  gulch,  far  down  in  which,  at 
the  right,  is  a  cluster  of  small  nouses  and  some  oavems  that 
have  been  converted  into  charcoal*kilns.  Two  streams  unite 
their  waters  here  and  flow  aa  one  to  the  Kirifuri  Falls.  That 
at  the  right  comes  from  the  Makkurordakif  but  the  bridle-path 
at  fiist  zigzags  dow^n  into  the  ravine  and  follows  the  stream  at 
the  left.  From  this  point  the  execrable  trail  crosse^s  and 
re-crosses  the  stream  and  occa^onally  merges  its  identity  with 
it.  iiy  following  the  dizzy  X.-^fe-ridge  trail  at  the  nglit  one 
soon  comes  to  the  falls  (50-^  ft.  high)  —  imposing  only  in  the 
rainy  season.  One  familiar  with  the  locality  can  find  a  ceo8»- 
•  path  (1  hr.)  over  the  hills  between  Kir^un  and  Nikkd. 

A  comprehensive  excursion  to  which  one  forenoon  can  be 

?leas;intly  devoted  (best  made  on  foot)  includes  the  Jakkd 
emple  •ind  Nana  Wakrfall;  thence  back  over  tJio  hill  behind 
the  mausoiea  to  Gyoja-do:  thence  to  iha  Takino  Temple^.^d 
the  Vermicelli  Cascade,  whence  it  is  but  a  few  hundred  yfi  /?' 
to  the  San-iio-Tniya  and  the  grave  of  Shodo-Shonin.  The  round 
trip  is  about  7  M.;  the  pa&  presents  no  difficulties,  and  the 
wide  views  ol  Nikkd  and  the  surrounding  mts.  are  pretty.  The 
elimbing  is  less  if  the  places  are  visited  m  the  order  named.  A 
oodie  to  pmnt  out  the  way  should  not  ooNBt  above  ¥1;  a  hoiBe» 
¥3;  or  a  chair,  ¥4.  Impracticable  for  jinriki.  The  road  leads 
up  past  the  Nikkd  H otel,  along  t  he  nglit  wall  of  the  Imperial 
Villa,  and  parallels  the  car-track  to  the  Shaka-ild  Shrine, 
where  5  retainers  ofjhe  shogtm^  lemitsu,  corn  mil  ted  harakiri 
when  their  lord  and  master  crossed  into  shadow-iaud.  In  the 
red^  structure  in  tlie  comer  of  the  yard  is  a  pretty  uuniature 
aihrine.  A  swift  mt.  rivulet  courses  lou&d  the  cocner  on  tlietc^ 
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of  the  tenace  wall,  and  a  »gn4xiaid  points  the  way  to  the  falL 
The  main  toad  dips  here,  wen  crosBtt  a  biid^,  and  continues 
onward  toward  Futamiya.  As  we  turn  up  at  nght  angles  to  the 
road,  2  streams  are  soon  observed  coursing  down  the  small 
gulch  at  the  left;  the  i^ath  to  Jakko  —  which  resembles  a  dry 
river-course  —  leads  up  between  them;  another  and  cooler 
footpath  winds  up  at  tne  right  through  thick  underbrush  and 
overhangiDg  trees,  and  is  more  desirable  on  a  hot  day.  The 
woods  are  a  veritable  tande  of  fragrant  honeysuckle  (which 
runs  riot  everywhere  and  binds  portions  of  the  undergrowth 
into  a  tousled  jungle),  columbine,  lovely  double  deutzia,  wild 
hydrangea,  spiraea,  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  and  a  host  of  sweet- 
smeUing  flo\  ?rs.  The  dingle  is  usually  aUve  with  bird  trill- 
ings. Despite  the  many  intersecting  paths  one  cannot  go  far 
astray,  as  the  rounded  hills  are  just  at  the  right,  and  the  falls 
are  naturally  near  the  source  of  the  water.  At  a  point  (15  min.) 
where  a  bisecting,  gulch-like  path  strikes  across  the  main  one, 
turn  to  the  left,  cross  the  little  stream,  walk  back  2  min.  to  the 
left,  and  join  the  main  road  leading  up  at  the  right.  A  leisurely 
walk  of  ihr.  brings  one  to  a  corduroy  bridge  thrown  across  the 
stream;  a  few  yards  farther  along  there  is  another  one  and 
some  stone  steps;  the  falls  are  soon  visible  high  up  on  the  cliff 
ahead.  A  stone  torn,  several  flights  of  ruinous  stone  steps 
almost  covered  with  minute  plant  life,  some  fine  trees,  and  a 
deserted  shrine  on  a  hill  now  come  into  view.  The  path  to  the 
falls  leads  down  at  the  left  to  a  cool,  romantic,  and  inviting 
spot.  The  waters  tumble  (about  80  ft.)  down  the  lullside  in  a 
aucoession  of  short  leaps,  and,  tltesr  faUing  into  the  pool,  race 
down  a  second  series  of  rocky  '  ^jraces  to  a  lower  level.  The 
vegetation  is  luxuriant,  the  adjacent  slopes  are  densdy  wooded, 
and  the  views  are  pleasing.  (An  obscure  trail  bears  round  from 
behind  the  shrine  toward  the  left,  and  a  ntiflish  walk  of  about 
1  hr.  will  bring  the  traveler  to  the  Urami  Fail,  mentioned 
hereinafter.] 

Returning  to  the  midway  intersecting  path  we  follow  this 
(left)  up  the  zigzag  horse-trail  to  the  bare  crest  of  tiie  hill, 
where  an  eartensi't^  view  is  had  of  the  wide  vaUey  backed  by 
lo .!  jring  mts.  At  the  right  is  a  shallow  ravine,  and  flanking  it 
is  a  thin  line  of  young  cryptomerias  which  continue  in  sii^^e 
file  for  some  distance  up  to,  and  around,  the  top  of  the  tree- 
choked  gorge.  From  this  point  the  views  over  Nikko  and  the 
stony  bed  of  the  Daiya-gawa  arc  beguiling.  The  trail  now 
bears  round  toward  the  right;  on  the  crest  of  the  bulky  hill  at 
the  left  is  a  large  stone  (<SessAd-^efci)with  an  inscription  warn- 
ing hunters  off  the  hills.  The  towmng  O'Tnanago  and  Nyokl^ 
zan  (good  trail)  are  seen  at  the  right.  The  naiiow  path  now 
descends  gradually  through  a  woodland.  At  the  right  and  left 
are  some  precipitous  slopes  clothed  wiUi  croves  of  noble  trees. 

loyama'a  rounded  crest  is  now  in  view  futead  (left)  and  from 
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the  depth  of  the  p^eat  gorge  comes  the  sound  of  plunging 
«  water.  The  trail  (left)  down  to  it  (at  Takino)  is  precipitous, 
and  a  better  one  descends  through  the  beautiful  prinif  val 
forest  at  the  right  —  the  barrier  at  the  rear  of  the  Nikkd 
maudolea.  Manpr  of  the  huge  trees  are  twins  and  triplets ;  others 
grow  in  fantastic  family  groups,  as  if  aU  sprang  from  the  same 
parent  root.  Moss,  orchids,  lovely  ferns,  and  other  plants 
grow  on  the  higher  branches;  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  is  heard, 
and  anon  the  booming  call  of  the  wild  pigeon  challenges  the 
resonant,  penetrating  notes  of  the  great  temple  bell  as  they 
ride  upon  the  wind.  A  downward  8cramble  over  roots  and 
through  uiHierbrush  soon  brings  one  to 

The  GvojA-Do,  a  tiny  shrine  containing  a  repulsive  figure 
of  En  no  Shokaku  accompanied  by  two  ugly  demons.  Swing- 
ing from  the  doors  are  many  rusted  metal  sandals  hung  there 
by  pilgrims  ambitious  to  acqidre  the  sinewy  legs  and  ti^e 
enduring  lungs  which  enabled  En  no  Shokaku  to  pursue  his 
obsession  of  mountain-climbing.  —  The  broad,  tree-shaded 
avenue  which  leads  down  at  the  right  goes  past  the  Fvlorwra 
Shnne  to  the  Fulatsvrdd.  The  lower  one,  which  the  stone  steps 
leadins^  at  the  left  from  the  shrine  soon  join,  goes  to 

The  TakinO  Te^iplk  and  the  Vermicelli  Cascade  (Somen' 
ga-taJd).  The  former  stands  on  a  terrace  at  the  right  of  the 
cascade  and  is  reached  by  a  successu)u  of  stone  steps.  The  only 
statue  worth  looking  at  m  the  interior  is  the  gilded  Kwannon. 
The  ugly,  squat  figure  at  the  right  is  Daikoku;  that  at  the  left  is 
Bishamonien.  Beyond  the  temple  is  a  group  of  neglected 
shrines,  stone  bridges,  torii,  and  tne  like,  now  tottering  to  their 
fall.  The  stream  of  crystal  water  and  the  noiile  trees  round- 
about are  all  that  make  the  spot  attractive.  The  cascade  is 
often  called  ShirailOy  or 'White  Thread  Cascade,'  because  of  a 
fancied  n  semblance  to  threads  —  or  to  vermicelli.  At  the  foot 
of  the  fall  sits  a  stone  idol  whose  ix>or  old  head  is  covered  with 
short  gr^n  grass  that  makes  it  ludicrous.  —  Returning  we 
follow  the  main  flagged  walk  between  superb  cryptomerias 
and  many  neglected  tombs.  One  at  the  left  is  said  to  stand 
above  the  spot  where  a  favorite  horse  of  the  shdgurij  leyasUf  is 
buried.  Farther  along  Geft),  at  the  base  of  some  giant  trees,  is 
a  huge  boulder  called  the  'Hand-touched  Stone,'  from  a  silly 
belief  that  it  was  sanctified  by  Shodo-Shonin.  The  neglected 
shrine  behind  the  stone  torii  (right)  was  once  sacred  to  Suga- 
wara  Michizane.  Behind  the  deca^  ing  Kauan-dvy  with  some 
rubbishy  idols,  within  a  fenced  mdosure,  is  the  forgotten, 
stupa-snaped  tomb  of  SkOddShdnirif  with  others  of  his  disciples 
*  in  the  inclosure  at  the  right.  Near  by,  in  a  shallow  cave  cut 
into  the  base  of  the  hill,  stand  a  number  of  Buddhi.'^t  images 
{Hotoke-iwn)  from  which  the  hill  derives  its  name.  Hard  by  at 
the  left  is  the  poor  San-no-iniya,  with  an  outstanding  torii  on 
which  credulous  women  place  small,  wedge-shaped  blocks  of 
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wood  inscribed  with  prayers  to  make  parturition  easier.  The 
abundance  of  wat  er  w  liich  courses  through  this  section  brinj^s 
many  lovely  wild  ilowers  luio  brilliant  life.  In  earlj'  summer 
great  blotches  of  coreopsis,  blue  and  white  hydrangeas,  spirasa, 
and  other  pla,nl8  gladden  the  eyes. 

Gamman-ga-fuchi,  a  shallow  pool  lo  the  (1  M.)  Daiya-guwa 
overlooked  iJy  a  short  path,  at  the  edge  of  which  stand  a 
number  of  stone  Buddbas  (known  locally  aa  the  Hundred 
Jitd),  lies  within  a  25-min.  walk  of  the  Kanaua  Hotd  (coolie, 
35  sen;  jinriki,  70  sen;  chair,  ¥1.40),  and  considerably  nearer 
to  the  Nikko  Hotel,  The  road  traverses  the  town  of  Iri-miehi, 
at  the  foot  of  which  a  crude  wooden  bridge  stretches  across  the 
river;  the  power-house  of  the  Nikko  Electric  Light  C'o.  is  seen 
just  beyond  —  below  the  big  steel  flumes.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  bridge,  turn  shari)ly  to  the  right  and  continue  on  between 
iJie  twin  lines  of  native  dwellings.  The  street  soon  merges  its 
identity  into  that  of  a  nanow  woods-path,  at  the  side  of  whidi 
are  some  dilapidated  stone  statues  and  mortuary  tablets.  It 
bends  to  the  right  farther  along,  and  leads  to  a  deserted  shrine 
on  a  terrace  overlookkig  the  river.  Just  beyond  is  a  single  line 
of  moss-  find  lichen-covered  stone  statues,  tombstones,  and 
tablets;  below,  at  the  right,  the  impetuous  river  raves  and 
dashes  in  swirhng  eddies  over  rhyoiiie,  between  high  banks. 
The  statues  are  of  many  sizes;  the  heads  of  some  are  new,  and 
contrast  oddly  with  the  older  trunks  to  which  they  are 
eemented;  some  are  oovered  with  short  gray  moss  surprisingly 
like  wipi,  while  others  have  paper  prayers  pasted  on  them. 
Fatuous  vacancy  characterizes  their  ^presaionless  faces  rather 
than  the  Buddhistic  calm  and  the  great,  nirmnaAxkc  peace  • 
whirh  some  writers  like  to  attribute  to  them.  —  Fart  Ik  r  along 
the  ri  \  (T  is  a  2d  line  of  (33)  stone  figures  and  some  unoccupied 
bases  from  which  other  statues  have  been  whisked  away  by  the 
river  at  flood-time.  The  site  must  have  been  a  favorite  one  in 
the  old  days,  for  on  the  jumbled  rocks  which  project  midway 
into  the  stream  are  other  bases  which  once  supported  idols 
that  have  now  disappeared.  Immediately  opposite  the  point, 
on  a  concave  rock  surmounted  by  a  tree,  is  a  half-ol)l  it  crated 
ideograph,  thought  to  represent  the  Sanscrit  word  Hdmman 
(of  which  Gamman  is  said  to  be  a  corruption).  Albeit  a  man 
standing  in  a  moored  boat  or  working  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
could  easily  chisel  the  character  on  the  stone,  the  fervid  native 
imagination  has  attributed  it  to  a  miraculous  action  of  tiie 
renowned  Kdbd-Daishi  (upon  whose  unfortunate  head  everv- 
thing  of  a  like  nature  and  of  doubtful  paternity  is  heaped^, 
who  is  thought  to  liave  accomplished  it  by  launching  his 
ehisel  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  against  the  rockl 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  gash  in  the  hillside  between  the 
two  ^oiips  of  statues,  and  ascending  a  few  yards,  we  come  to  a 
£ne  and  deep  fitream  of  water  w£ch  hurries  out  of  a  dark 
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ttiimd  hard  by  and  races  down  the  slilice  to  the  flumes  above 

the  power-stauon.  At  the  right,  on  a  high  terrace  overlooking 
the  river,  is  a  quaint  old  Buddliist  graveyard  with  many  bizarre 
monumont^  mot  tier!  with  ago  find  ins^ribfd,  in  ^nme  cases, 
with  Sanscrit  cliariicters.  Continuing  along  tlirough  thia 
charming  and  sequestered  spot,  then  crossing  a  narrow  plank 
bridge,  we  follow  the  trail  in  its  upward  trend  and  obtain 
attractive  views  of  the  river  as  it  boils  and  tumbles  through  its 
rock-ribbed  bed  below*  Tall  mts.  rise  green  and  majestic  at 
the  left.  The  intake  of  the  Electric  Light  Oo/s  tunnel  ia  here* 
about,  and  the  swift  and  remarkably  clear  water  is  seen  to 
rush  in  through  a  big  wood  sluice-gate.  By  continuing  along 
the  path  for  Mbont  20  min.  wo  come  (left)  to  a  narrow  valley 
which  in  May  and  early  June  is  a  glory  of  brick-red  azaleas 
growing  on  huge  busiies  15-20  ft.  high,  and  lovely  pink-and- 
white  ones  on  sizeable  trees.  The  species  (called  Yashu,  frorn 
the  Chinese  name  of  the  province  in  which  Nikko  is  situaleii) 
18  said  to  be  found  of  aucn  suse  nowhere  else  in  Japan.  Sttt- 
tered  among  the  tueee  are  many  tall  lacquer  trees,  —  the 
residue  of  a  sort  of  plantation  started  here  sometime  aoo. 
Retiuning  to  Iri-machij  one  may  spend  a  few  minutes  advan- 
tageously by  in^portinc:  the  little  .Toko-.tt  Shrine  which  stands  1 
in  a  long  yard  coritaimng  many  liuddliist  tombs,  bronze  bells, 
and  what-not,  about  minway  of  the  1st  street  which  turnn  up 
at  the  left  from  the  bridge.  Scattered  among  sonic  gruiupy- 
lookiug  figures  of  Jizo  are  several  chiseled  statues  of  a  seated 
Kwanmon  which  attroct  attention  by  their  nondxalaat  atti- 
tudes  —  the  right  knee  being  raised  to  support  the  elbow,  whUe 
the  cheek  rests  in  the  palm  of  the  upraised  hand;  a  position  at 
once  languid  and  pensive.  —  The  charming  little  temple  of 
Dainichi-dd,  ;ind  the  colebrated  garden  whieh  enshrined  it, 
were  swept  from  their  site  on  the  river  opposite  the  stone 
Buddhas,  by  the  destructive  freshet  of  1002.  —  The  somnolent 
town  of  Jri-macki  attained  to  eon-siderable  iinix>rtance  during  I 
.  the  17th  cent.,  when  the  mausolea  were  being  constructed. 
Many  of  the  workmen  dwelt  here,  and  not  a  few  of  the  atreefea 
('Carpenter,'  'Stone-Mason,'  etc*)  exist  to  recall  the  period* 
— 'Die  Imverial  Villa  hard  by  is  not  open  to  the  public,  and  is 
occupied  auring  the  summer  nMjnths  only.  The  Botanical 
Gardkv  (interesting  specimens  of  mt.  flora)  behind  it,  on  a 
spot  (-ailed  H ana-lshirMachi^  is  an  adjunct  of  the  Tdkyd 
imperial  University. 

Urami-ga-taki  (4  M.;  rooHe,  60  sai;  horse,  ¥1..50;  jinriki, 
¥1.20;  chair,  ¥2.40)  and  the  Jikwan-no-taki  (7  M.;  coolie, 
¥1.20;  horse,  ¥3;  chair,  ¥4.80).  The  1st  waterfall  is  pretty 
and  is  within  a  leisurely  IJ  hrs.  walk  of  the  Kanaya  Hotel. 
Jinriikis  can  go  i  of  the  way  over  a  good  wagott'-'road.  The  last 
portion  of  the  trail  leads  over  a  st^pish  hiTl  and  down  into  a 
ahaliow  ravine.  A  guide  is  unnecessaiyi  but  a  cooOe  should  be  ' 
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taken  along  if  the  2d  fall  (2  M.  beyond,  at  the  end  of  an  execra- 
bly iiot,  ascending  horse- trail)  is  to  be  visited  (scarcely  worth 
a  special  effort,  as  its  one-time  beauty  was  spoiled  by  the  flood 
of  1902).  We  follow  (for  about  30  min.)  the  car-traek  that 

leads  past  the  Nikkd  Hotel  to  the  open  country  (to  tiie  first 
vnde  road  sloping  upward  at  the  right).  The  zigzag  trail 
visible  on  the  hillsido  nt  the  far  right  goes  to  {hoTakino  Temple. 
On  a  spring  morning  the  meadows  are  deliciously  fresh  and 
sweet  —  vocal  vath  the  voices  of  meadow-larks  and  the 
answering  calls  of  cuckoos.  After  reaching  a  copious  rivulet 
that  plunges  through  a  gorge  at  the  left,  the  road  follows  the 
capCn^ht)  until  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  cafion.  The  wooden 
footbndge  stretdied  above  a  series  of  falls  is  crossed  before  the 
Jikwan  trail  is  entered, —  Urami  is  about  6  chd  (10  min.) 
beyond  the  little  tea-lioiise  Qi^ht  refreshments)  high  on  the 
river  bank,  on  the  near  side  (right)  of  the  stream.  The  trail 
leads  in  front  of  the  house  and  zip:zfifz;fj  up  the  side  of  the  low 
diflf.  The  rickety  sapling  bridges  suspended  by  galvanized 
wire  look  risky,  but  are  safe.  The  path  is  gouged  from  the 
base  of  the  hill,  and  the  water  which  trickles  steadily  down  its 
laee  bringe  many  tiny  lilies  into  fragrant  life.  To  reach  the 
f aDs  one  must  descend  to  the  river,  cross  it»  and  cHmb  to  the 
tea-house  which,  as  usual,  straddles  the  path  where  the  brat 
Tiew  is  obtainable.  Passing  through  the  house  (small  fee 
expected  if  no  tea  is  bought),  one  proceeds  along  a  narrow 
terrace  and  stands  beneat  h  tlipfall  (about  60  ft.  hitrM  whirh 
plunges  through  a  horsf  slKje  gap  before  precipilatiug  itseU 
into  the  churning  pooi  Ix  low. 

To  reach  thi'  JiKWAiN-No-TAKi  we  return  to  the  bridge,  cross 
the  tiLream,  continue  along  the  trail  for  a  few  yards,  then  turn 
Up  the  wellHlefined  path  (right)  lying  between  and  beneath 
tall  forest  trees.  It  grows  more  perplexing  as  one  ascends,  and 
is  apt  to  be  bad  during  and  just  after  a  heavy  rain.  The  narrow, 
V-shaped  gully  into  which  it  soon  merges  is  rocky  and  stuffy. 
Exuberant  vegetation  rises  on  ever}'' side.  AftcT  2  hr.  the  trail 
forks,  a  half-blind  one  leading  to  the  right,  up  a  defile,  the 
main-traveled  one  to  the  left.  [By  following  this  ui)ward 
thnjugh  all(Tnating  woodland  and  over  solitary  upland 
meadows  covered  with  bamboo-grass,  one  comes  (about  li  M.) 
to  a  narrow,  l<melv  gorge  from  which  the  trail  goes  over  the 
hidi  ridge  and  leads  eventually  to  JVontoi-san.]  Searing  to  the 
r^t,  we  soon  come  within  sound  of  the  surging  river.  A  good 
view  into  a  deep  gulch  is  had  at  a  point  where  the  trail  crosses 
a  rocky  river-bed.  Beyond  this  it  follows  aTK^fher  V-shaped 
arroyo  with  mnuN'  uoods-flies  and  other  aVioimnations.  The 
last  stretch  is  the  best,  the  path  lying  between  a  deep  canon 
at  the  right  and  a  shallowor  one  at  the  left.  The  tall  bamboo- 
graiss  makes  ideal  runways  for  the  fine  copper  pheasants  which 
breed  here,  and  frequently  one  stirs  them  up  and  is  treated  to  a 
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flaah  of  iridescent  glory  as  they  horde  down  the  valley  ringing 
with  their  harsh,  metallic  cries. 

In  early  sommer  the  rounded  hill  is  gorgeous  with  wild 

fleiir-de-lys,  creamy  lilips,  and  such  a  host  of  other  wild  flowers 
that  the  face  of  Nature  is  rosy  with  their  blooms.  The  son^ 
of  the  lark  echoes  again  and  again  across  the  immeiise  valley 
inclosed  by  stupendous  hills.  At  a  distance  the  slopes  of  these 
resemble  beautiful  trimmed  lawns,  with  here  and  tliere  a  bunch 
of  bushes  or  a  tree  so  sharply  defined  as  almost  to  oonvmee  one 
that  they  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  Barring  the  fieroe- 
eyed  hawks  which  whed  and  skirl  overhead,  the  solitude  is 
complete.  The  falls  are  soon  descried  far  ahead,  beyond  a 
deepish  valley;  they  are  mucli  more  imposing  when  one  stands 
quite  beneath  them,  but  they  are  now  but  a  sinuilacrum  of 
their  former  glory.  Twin  ridges  run  clear  across  tlio  valley 
where  the  water  comes  into  it,  and  over  them  it  tumbles  to  a 
rock-strewn  gulch.  In  the  dry  season,  the  falls  (which  are 
named  after  a  Buddhist  priest  who  brought  them  into  promi- 
nence) are  meager  and  insignificant 

The  Ascent  of  Nyohd-san  (8  M.)  represents  a  long»  hard 
day's  work  (about  6  hrs.  up  and  4  down),  while  the mw from  ' 
the  siunmit,  though  wider,  is  but  little  better  than  that 
obtainable  from  some  of  the  lesser  peaks;  it  is  inferior  to  the 
view  from  Nanfai-zan.  The  way  leads  past  the  Gydja-(id,  from 
winch  point  one  ascends  the  narrow  path  mentioniMi  at  p.  291. 
It  is  impracticable  for  horses  or  'chairs,'  which  iLsaally  go  up 
the  zigzag  path  at  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Jakko 
Waterfall.  As  both  paths  are  apt  to  be  overgrown  by  the 
vigorous  bamboo-^rass  which  clothes  all  the  hill-elopes  around 
Nikk5,  a  local  guide  (¥1.80)  is  advisable*  Water  diould  be 
included  with  the  luncheon,  as  there  is  a  scarcity  of  it  on  the 
mt.  A  curious  feature  of  the  summit  is  an  immense  crawling 
pine  tree  which  covers  a  wide  nrca  with  its  multitudinous  roots 
—  that  strike  into  the  ground  from  wherever  an  eibow  of  the 
great  tree  touches  it.  A  woman  unused  to  stiff  climbing 
would  find  the  trip  arduous. 

ToYAMA  Hill  (1^  M.),  which  stands  beyond  the  I nari^^wa 
and  the  RiUur4n  Temple,  can  be  climbed  in  about  1  far.  and 
tiie  trip  (coolie,  45  ten)  presents  no  difficulties.  A  small  rest- 
house  stands  on  the  summit,  whence  the  view  is  but  a  trifle 
more  extensive  than  that  obtainable  from  the  hill  behind  the 
Kanaya  Hofd.  A  short  out  to  Toyama  lies  through  the 
BUsurin  garden. 

15.  From  Nikk6  to  Chuzenji  and  Yumoto. 

*Lake  Chuzenji,  8  M  from  Nikko  and  2160  ft.  higher,  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  Japanese  highlands,  and  should  not 
be  omitted. 
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The  broad  highwav  conneotiDK  with  Nikko  is  unmistakable  and  ia  prac- 
ticable for  jinrikis  (¥2;  round  trip, ¥2.80).  horses  (¥2-3),  and  chain  ^H- 
5.60),  A  coolie  (¥1-1.40)  is  neceasary  only  when  there  is  lup??npo  to  bo  car- 
ried. A  walk  thither  on  a  bright  piorning  is  thoroughly  churuiing:  the  mt. 
scenery  is  inspiring,  and  one  usually  meets  many  oourtoous  and  happy  folks 
trudfjiriK  between  the  two  places.  Although  June  with  its  myriad  wild 
flowers  ia  beautiful,  the  season  customarily  begins  about  July  15  (at  which 
time  hotel  rooms  should  be  engaged  in  advance)  and  ends  in  mid-Septemb(W. 
The  maple  display  in  Oct.  is  wonderful.  The  air  is  con.^idcrably  cooler  th.m 
at  Nikko.  Pedestrians  can  save  about  3  M,  on  the  outward  journey  by  tak- 
ing the  tram-car  from  Nikko  to  its  terminuB.  The  greater  part  of  the 
w'dk  is  beneath  shade,  and  the  last  i  M.  is  over  a  fine  level  road  throui^ 
a  stately  forest. 

Beyond  Fviamiyay  where  a  settlement  clusters  about  the 
works  of  the  Nikk5  Electric  Copper  RefiningCo.,  the  tram- 
cars  proceed  to  Iwa-no-banay  near  the  river.  The  road  follows 

the  stream  with  a  trend  to  therif^t.  The  power-station  of  the 
Aakio  Citpper  Mines  Co.,  far  up  the  hillside  at  the  left,  beyond 
the  river,  marks  the  terminus  of  a  big  tunnel  leading  from  the 
Kegon  Waterfall  —  where  there  is  sufficient  of  an  intake  to 
develop  10,000  horse-power.  A  leisurely  20  min.  walk  brings 
one  to  Uma-gaeshi  (pron.  mahng-eye' -she)  or  'horse-turn- 
back '  (so  called  because  the  old  road  was  so  steep  that  horsea 
could  not  go  beyond  this  point),  where  the  small  TsiUaya  Inn 
(¥2)  suppfles  light  refreirfunents.  Beyond  this  point,  the  excel- 
lent road  (maintained  by  the  Gov't)  lies  through  a  wUd  and 
rugged  cafion  down  which  the  river  brawls  and  plunges  furi- 
ously. The  long  screes  which  scar  the  hillsides,  and  the  wide 
talus  heaps  below,  point  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  stream. 
PYom  the  Misawa  tea-house,  the  road  zigzags  sharply  upward 
to  (about  15  min.)  a  ridge  called  Kengauiine,  with  twin  water- 
falls (Hannya,  and  Hodo).  Another  20  min.  brings  one  to  the 
NakeHUhchaya^  or  halfwajr  tea-house,  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  small  terrace  overlooung  a  stupendous  chasm  and  many 
miles  of  mt.  and  valley.  A  puny  little  waterfall  dribbles  down 
tiie  face  of  the  cliff  at  the  left.  The  local  'sight'  is  a  huge 
stone  beside  the  road,  called  jishaku-ishi  (lode-stone),  which 
evidently  is  not  magnetic,  as  it  fails  to  flutter  a  compass  held 
against  it.  The  deep,  8oml>er  ravine  just  beyond  at  the  right, 
with  walls  of  ominous  purple,  is  suggest  ive  of  plutonian  regions. 
The  agile  and  sinewy  natives  utilize  many  of  the  short  cuts 
(Mkcmaeki)  which  lead  off  frdm  the  main  road  and  reiom  it 
higher  up.  A  2  hrs.  letsurely  ascent  from  Uma-gaeshi  brings 
one  to  tne  edge  of  the  beautiful  woodland  i^am  on  which 
Chuzenji  and  the  lake  repose.  Nantai-zan  rises  majestically 
at  the  right.  By  making  a  short  dj'^tour  to  the  left  and  climb- 
ing (5  min.)  the  ridge  on  which  the  New  Park  is  located,  one 
may  enjoy  a  marvelous  panorama  of  a  deep  cafion  with  a 
silvery  river  wriggling  through  its  depths  and  a  mass  of  cyclo- . 
pean  mts.  rising  grandly  beyond.  Near  the  point  (g  M.) 
where  the  side  pam  regains  the  main  road,  the  latter  forks; 
that  at  the  rig^t  leading  to  (15  min.)  Chuxenji,  the  left  going 
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The  *Kbgon  Waterfall  ( Kegon-mo-taM),  which  now  serves 
as  an  overflow  for  Lake  Chuzenji,  but  which  is  ^adually  cut- 
ting its  way  down  tlirough  the  doleriiic  lava  strata  anii  may 
some  day  drain  it  eatirel:^.  The  view  of  the  Daiya-gawa  (here 
about  10  ft.  wide)  as  it  pours  through  the  narrow 
spreads  like  a  mass  of  snow  shot  with  green,  and  plunges  with 
a  thunderous  roar  250  ft.  to  the  wide  vortex  below,  is  su- 
perb. The  tremendous  impact  sends  up  clouds  of  spmy 
which  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  nil  the  noisy  cafion 
with  spectacular  rainnows.  From  the  right  and  left,  numerous 
tiny  waterfalls  j^purt  out  of  the  sheer  sides  of  thn  olifT  and 
form  beautiful  pictures  as  the  wind-blown  water  gyrates  to 
the  bottom.  A  fine  view  is  obtainable  from  an  artificial  ter- 
race and  a  sort  of  mid-air  platform  suspended  among  the 
trees  down  at  the  left  of  the  tea-house.  A  still  better  one 
can  be  gained  by  scrambling  [lb  nun.;  to  a  point  almost  level 
with  the  pool,  where  the  vista  of  the  down-rushing  water  \& 
awe-inspiring.  The  fall  pasasd  on  the  way  is  oabd  White 
Cloud  Fall  {sMfOf^eumo),  When  the  lake  is  low,  the  niain*£dH 
dackens  to  a  contemptible  trickle,  and  in  the  dead  of  winter 
it  is  often  represented  by  a  few  exaggerated  icidee  that  ding 
to  the  lip  of  the  precipice.  A  short  distance  down  the  cafkm 
is  the  intake  tunnel  mentioned  above.  Kegon  has  an  irresi^ 
ible  attraction  for  love-lorn  natives  possessed  of  the  suicide 
mania.  The  habit  of  penciling  erotic  odes  on  near-by  trei^ 
then  Jumping  into  the  resistless  current,  has  bcn-onu-  so  strong 
with  certain  high-strung  persons  that  a  police  guard  is  stationed 
here  to  prevent  the  exchange  of  a  fairly  stable  earth  for  an 
uncertain  eternity. 

The  Lakeside  Hold  (Enghsh  spoken)  stands  near  the  Kegon 
Fall,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  amid  beautiful  surroundings. 
Naiitaif-jBan  rises  in  soleixm  grandeor  at  the  right;  fragrant 
forests  stretch  away  over  minor  hills  at  the  left;  the  pefiucid 
waters  of  the  lake,  reflecting  the  surrounding  mts.  with  aU 
their  glorious  coloring,  spread  away  from  the  foot  of  the  front 
lawn;  while  far  away  on  the  sky-line  is  discerned  the  Konsd 
Pass  with  its  attendant  giants.  The  siunmer  rates  at  the  hotel 
vary  from  ¥5  to  ¥15  a  day,  Amer.  pi.,  with  a  reduction 
for  a  stay  of  a  week  or  more;  for  2  pers.  in  a  room,  from  ¥9  to 
¥18.  Winter  rates  considerably  less.  Boata  at  50  sen  the  hr., 
or  ¥2  a  day;  horses,  ¥3  a  day.  Th(^  rates  at  the  several  native 
inns  on  the  lake  shore  range  from  ¥2  to  ¥3.50. 

Lake  Chuzenji,  or  Chuzmji-ko]  called  also  Setsu-ro-ko 
('Clear  snow-water  lake*),  4400  ft  above  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
almost  eiiuitlistant  between  it  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  is  said  to 
measure  2i  M.  from  N.  to  S.,  7J  E.  and  VV.,  and  to  be  560  ft. 
deep  near  the  center.  This  very  considerable  dei>th  aided  by 
strong  winds  prevents  its  sweet  water  from  freemig*  On^- 
ally  it  contained  do  fish.  At  ^esent  it  is  well  stocked  with 
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aalmotHtiout  from  the  Hokkaido;  American  fainbow  trout;  a 
native  trout,  and  minor  fish.  A  lioeme  (procurable  through 
the  hotel  manager;  ¥1  a  day)  is  necessary  before  they  can  be 
taken.  The  revenue  derived  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
fish  hatchery  near  the  N.  end  of  the  lake.  The  surroundings 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  Japan.  Forest- 
clad  hills  encircle  the  lake  and  rise  to  an  imposing  height.  In 
Mav  and  esriy  Jvm,  when  a  wealth  of  oink,  white,  and  purple 
asaleas  decorate  the  environs;  when  tne  giant  trees  are  fes- 
tooned Vrith  lovely  wistaria  clusters  and  trailing  Lyeopoditim 
sidiMi;  or  in  Oct.,  when  the  subtle  alchemy  of  Nature  paints 
the  maples  and  other  deciduous  trees  with  the  gorgeous  tints  of 
the  sunset's  richest  afterglow,  the  scene  is  entrancing,  'llie  • 
most  beautiful  time,  however,  is  midsimimer,  when  the  tran- 
quil pool  drowses  like  a  lapis-lazuli  mirror  in  a  faultless  green 
frame  and  reflects  every  soft  outline  of  the  billowly  clouds  that 
ride  laiiiy  above  it.  Tnen  it  recalls  nothing  so  mam  as  a  gigan- 
tic porcelain  plaoue  with  a  msrriad  shy  beauties  visible  breath 
its  translucent  glaae.  At  that  time  the  days  run  softly;  the  . 
hours  are  long  and  sweet  and  satisfying;  the  increasing  com*  * 
plexities  of  life  are  removed  to  the  remote  limbo  reserved  for 
all  forms  of  strenuosity;  and  a  renewal  of  youth  becomes  a 
reality.  When  the  first  h(\avy  snows  of  winter  fall  the  environ- 
ing woods  are  beautiful  beyond  comjiare,  —  silent,  ghostly, 
and  inspiring,  —  but  usually  there  are  few  to  enjoy  tliem. 

Chuzenji  Village  (or  Chilgiishi)  consists  of  a  single  long 
street  which  flanks  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  as  far  as  the  Fula- 
4kra  Shrine:  its  few  score  houses  and  shops  cater  chie^  to  ^e 
Wants  of  the  travelers  who  make  the  place  a  summer  rendes- 
vous.  The  crystals,  iron  pjrritcs,  and  other  mineral  specimens 
on  sale  come  from  the  Ashio  Copper  Mine.  The  FvJta-ara 
Shrine^  believed  to  have  been  foundetl  by  Shodd-Shdntn  in  <S10, 
stands  behind  a  big  bronze  torii  at  the  N.  edge  of  the  village 
and  contains  nothing  of  interest.  Beyond  it  is  the  great  scar 
left  by  the  landslip  of  1902.  A  duplicate  of  the  Buddhist 
temple  which  was  swept  into  the  lake  at  that  time  can  be  seen 
on  the  other  side  of  tne  lake,  beyond  the  hotel.  At  tb^  right 
of  the  sltfine  is  a  closed  and  locked  ^te  which  marks  the  foot 
ol  the  road  to  the  summit  of  Nantai-zan. 

Nastai-zan  (8460  ft.;  2d  highest  monarch  of  the  Nikkd 
Range),  known  variously  as  Chtizenji-san,  FtUorOra-sanf 
Kurogami-yama,  Kita-Fuji,  and  Nikko-snn,  rises  steeply 
from  the  N.E.  side  of  the  lake  and  is  covered  with  timber  to  its 
rounded  peak  —  the  one-time  vent  of  an  active  volcano.  The 
Futa-ara  Shrine  at  the  summit  is  the  ol)jective  point  of  several 
thousand  pious  pilgrims  who  climb  to  it  each  year. 

For  the  ordinary  tourist  the  mt.  is  opened  officially  May  15  and  closed 
Oct.  15.  For  pilgrims  it  in  the  scene  of  strenuous  penitential  exercises  be- 
tvoea  the  15th  and  22d  ol  August.  In  'Oider  to  viow  the  ounrise  irom  the 
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•ommft  on  tbe  opening  day,  tlie  pilgrims  fotegAiher  in  mimben  st  midnigH 

of  the  loth,  at  which  time  the  gate  is  thrown  open.  The  scene  is  unusually 
picturesque;  each  penitent  is  clad  in  spotless  white  and  equipped  with  a 
pilgrim's  hat,  staff,  and  lantern.  As  the  long,  thin,  ghostly  line  toils  skyward 
in  the  pitchy  blackness,  rendered  even  blacker  by  the  great  massed  trees, 
the  trail  of  dancing  lights  resembles  a  huge  hery  dragon  or  a  procesaion  of 
fairies.  The  ascent  occupies  about  5  hrs.  The  admission  fee  is  35  sen,  and 
when  this  is  paid  at  the  temple  office,  each  pilgrim  is  given  some  pressed  rice- 
cakes  and  a  paper  stamped  with  a  crest  and  an  admonition  from  the  gods. 
The  hotel  manager  will  arrange  for  a  guide  (80  sen  for  the  trip)  and  provide 
food  and  a  bottle  of  water  (unobtainable  at  the  top).  By  lea\-ing  t  he  hotd 
at  2.30  A.M.  a  fjood  climber  can  reach  the  summit  before  sunrise.  The  ascent 
is  toilsome  but  not  risky.  The  road  is  a  sort  of  inclined  corduroy,  of  saplinia 
placed  horisontaJly  and  held  in  place  by  stakes  driven  deeply  into  the  ground. 
The  last.sertion  is'steepish,  but  the  tired  climber  is  helped  out  by  iron  chains. 
In  former  times,  women  were  not  allowed  to  make  the  ascent,  but  they  can 

•  do  so  now  for  3  dasrs  after  Sept.  20.  The  soene  at  the  top,  as  the  line  of  tired 
but  happy  people  streams  upward  and  over  the  gigantic  crest  in  the  gray 
dawn,  trembling  with  emotion  at  having  attained  the  cloud-capped  goal  of 
their  religious  desires,  and  waiting  in  hushed  expectancy  for  the  marveloua 
panorama  that  soon  bursts  upon  tiism,  is  one  that  never  fades  from  the 
mind.  The  view  is  sublime.  Shirane-san  (loftiest  of  the  Nikko  Range)  rises 
grandlv  at  the  W.,  surrounded  by  many  giant  jjeaka,  while  beyond  the  plaiQ 
on  whieh  T5ky0  stands  is  the  matchless  cone  of  the  yet  more  sacred  Fuji 

^  A  dozen  or  more  minor  peaks  shoot  up  in  pointed  grandeur  from  the  four 

*  points  of  the  compass,  and  when  the  first  sunbeams  gild  their  summits,  the 
effect  is  enchanting.  When  the  beams  drop  to  the  valley  of  the  Daiya-gawa 
and  bathe  the  sacred  groves  of  Nikko  in  their  mellow  splendor,  they  pick  out 
the  glittering  crests  along  the  temple  roofs,  and  erelong  scores  of  golden  helio- 
graphic  signals  seem  to  be  flashing  upwaid  to  tbe  mother  ahi^  on  the  creii 
of  the  hallowed  mountain. 

About  10,000  pilgrims  make  the  IfikkG-Chuzenji  circuit  each 
year,  climbing  first  the  bulky  Nyokd^san,  then  KtMnanago, 
O^mimagOf  and  finally  Nantav-zan.  When  they  have  thus  made 
their  peace  with  the  gods,  and  flouted  the  devil,  they  proceed 
to  Yumoto  to  soak  in  the  sulphurous  waters  there,  ana  talk  it 
over.  If  they  can  scale  any  of  the  sacred  peaks  in  that  circuity 
thoy  consider  that  they  have  added  that  much  more  to  thegr 
accumulated  merit,'  and  when  they  walk  jauntily  down  to 
Nikko,  they  radiate  happiness  at  every  step  and  feel  purified, 
sanctified,  and  at  peace  with  the  world.  —  Many  charming 
walks  are  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  ('huzenji.  A  list,  with 
distances,  coolie  hire,  etc.,  will  be  found  posted  in  the  hotel 
lobby.  A  short  popular  excursion  (a  pleasant  day's  outing) 
is  to  the  Niahi^^ko,  a  small  lake  3  M.  from  the  W.  end  of 
Chuxenji.  A  boat  mav  be  taken  to  Senju  (at  the  W.  end) 
whence  the  level  road  leads  through  the  woods. 

The  Ashio  Copper  Mines,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  pro* 
ductive  groups  in  Japan,  are  accessible  from  Chiusenji  ana  fie 
about  8  M.  S.,  at  the  end  of  a  trail  imjMracUcable  for  vehides. 
A  good  walker  can  compass  the  fatigumg  outward  trip  in  3^ 
hrs.  and  if  he  so  wishes  may  return  over  the  15  M.  stretch  to 
Fvtamiya  and  (3  M.)  NUuco.  The  trail  leads  akmg  the  S. 
shore  of  the  lake  to  (15  min.)  Ase-ga-hama,  where  a  new  tem- 
ple, the  Tarhiki-no-Kwnnnon ,  ov(^rlooks  the  lake  and  commera- 
orates  the  original  temple  destroyed  by  the  landslip  fromAon- 
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tai'Zan.  From  the  summit,  of  the  Asegata  Pass  the  r\  t  sweeps 
over  a  magnificent  stretch  of  forest-ehui  mts.  and  verdure- 
choked  valle)^.  The  entire  region  is  primeval  and  si:)eotacular. 
The  highest  part  of  the  mine  (discovered  in  1610)  stands  4400 
ft  above  seeHevel.  the  office  being  in  a  valley  2000  ft.  bebw, 
at  the  upper  end  oi  the  village.  About  7000  men  are  emf^orai. 
The  copper  used  in  the  Nikko  and  Shiba  mausolea  is  saia  to 
have  come  from  this  locality.  The  4  chief  mines  are  the 
Honzan,  Ariki,  Kotakiy  and  the  Tsudd.  The  ore  is  rpffTred  to 
at  p.  cxiix.  A  permit  must  be  obtained  to  inspect  the  mines  — 
which  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Furukatva  Mining  Co*, 
YaesU'Chd,  Kojimachi-ku,  Tokyo. 

YuMOTo  \  1L.LAGE  AND  Lake  with  hot  8ulj)liur  .spHugs  and 
baths,  7  M.  from  Chuzenji  and  640  ft.  higher,  constitute  a 
popular  excursion.  The  good  road  affords  delightful  scenery 
and  passes  two  of  the  finest  waterfalls  in  Japan.  A  leisurely 
tnSkeat  can  compass  the  outward  trip  in  3  hrs.  with  time  to 
spare.  Basha  (p.  xci)  leave  twice  daily  (2  hrs.;  return  in  J 
hi*,  less)  from  a  point  near  the  hotel  (fare,  r>0  sen).  A  boat  can 
be  taken  from  the  hotel  to  (3  M.;  1  hr.;  GO  sen)  Shobu-no-haniaf 
and  the  remaining:  4  M.  done  on  foot.  The  highroad  leads 
through  the  village  and  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  (beguil- 
ing views).  For  a  mile  or  more  it  passes  beneath  a  veritable 

rsen  tunnel  of  splendid  birch,  maple,  and  chestnut  trees,  and 
flanked  by  semi-tropical  bungalows.  Wild  flowers  abound* 
A  leisurely  stroll  of  1  hr.  brings  one  to  Shobu-^no-hamay  a  non- 
descript fishing-hamlet  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  A  few  min. 
beyond  (left)  is  the  Trmd  Hatchery,  prettily  situated  amidst 
tall  treevS  and  near  a  rivulet  called  Jikoku-nn-kmoa  (Mlell 
■Riv^r  ').  The  5  pools  are  connected  by  sluices  dnu  ji  w  liicli  the 
larger  fish  are  permitted  to  run  to  a  big  circular  jxnid  almost 
dioked  with  rainbow,  and  other  species  of  trout.  Just  beyond 
tins  tiny  settlemeot  and  the  relay  station  with  its  many  pack-' 
animals,  is  the  lovely  ByiiMirnthloki  (' Dragon' s-Head  Cas- 
cade ')  which  roan  and  rushes  down  hundreds  of  feet  of  rocky 
incline  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  sconir  ^rems  of  the  region. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope,  the  churning;  waters  hurl  tliri!i- 
selves  aj^ainst  a  huge  boulder  which  divides  them  and  sends 
them  seething  onward  in  two  streams,  between  high  rocks. 
A  byway  diverges  from  the  main  road  and  continues  (i  M.) 
along  the  cascade  to  its  head,  before  rejoining  the  main  road. 
Midway  up,  the  stream  is  50-60  ft.  wide,  and  the  great  volume 
of  water,  leaping  down  the  sharp  slope  in  a  transport  of  passion, 
is  extraordinarily  impressive. 

The  well-traveled  road  now  winds  over  an  incline  rjilled 
Jigoku-zaka,  and  Hell  River,  whence  it  derives  lis  name, 
plunges  down  a  gorge  at  the  right.  A  lovely  wooded  stretch  is 
cro88(  <  l  i  )(  fore  one  emerges  (about  hrs.  from  Chuzenji)  on  the 
old  balUcheld  of  6tiijo-ya-haraf  a  wide  meadow  cros^  by 
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running  Btreams,  surrounded  bv  green  xots.,  and  dotted  hem 

and  there  with  blasted  tree?.  The  sanernin-jry  battle  foui^ht  on 
this  upland  plain  in  1389  between  the  parti.sans  of  the  Ashikaga 
shoguiif  YoshimitsUy  and  the  truo})s  of  the  Mikado  of  the 
Southern  Dynasty,  was  followed  by  the  rout  of  the  army  at 
Kyoto  and  the  dissolution  of  the  schism  which  for  56  yrs.  had 
divided  the  country  into  two  hostile  camps.  A  good  view  is 
had,  at  the  right,  <n  the  lordly  ATontoi-Amt  which  h«re  is  seen 
to  be  mudi  lew  symmetrical  than  when  viewed  from  ChiuenjL 
O-managOy  Ko-manago,  and  Taro-zan  form  a  part  of  the  vaUey-> 
wall,  ^vliich  is  marked  at  the  far  left  hy  the  adorable  F?/-no- 
t(iki,  from  tliis  distance  looking  lik(^  a  thin  white  linr  against 
the  green.  Overshadowing  it  at  the  left  is  the  somber  and 
treaeherous  Shiranc-san.  Near  the  center  of  the  meadow,  at 
the  foot  of  3  lofty  pines,  is  a  tiny  tea-house.  The  road  forks 
here,  the  trail  at  the  right  leading  (5  M.)  to  the  JViaAuoua 
OM  Mine:  that  at  the  left  continues  to  the  base  of  the  hi]l» 
bears  to  the  left  before  climbing  the  slope.  A  by-path 
soon  descends  (left)  to  a  (5  min.)  tiny  dell  where  the  Yu-oo* 
taki  (' hot-water  fall ')  enn  be  seen  in  all  its  ^^plendor.  A  love- 
lier sight  could  scarcely  l)e  imagined.  From  a  point  '2(H)  or 
more  ft.  up  a  green  and  shaded  slope,  there  lilinsades  swiftly 
but  Willi  wonderful  grace  a  thin  chute  of  snowy  foam  50  or 
more  ft.  wide,  0  inches  thick,  and  resembling  crinkly  silk 
crape.  HiB  angle  is  about  50  degrees,  and  the  smooth  runway 
is  picked  out  here  and  there  with  trifling  irregdlarities  —  hum- 
mocks and  indentations  —  which  the  descending  water  finds 
and  converts  into  outspread  fans  and  other  alluring  figures. 
Clouds  of  cool  s\\irlin^  mist  fill  the  echoing  dell  and  impart  a 
delicious  freshncfis  to  it.  The  wild  beauty  of  the  sequestered 
spot  is  inexpressibly  charming.  The  water  is  Ihe  overflow  of 
Lake  Yumoto  ('Source  of  the  Waters'),  and  after  passing  this 

S3int  it  goes  to  the  aforementioned  Dragon 's-Head  Cascade, 
y  following  the  zigzag  path  flanking  the  mde  of  the  flume,  we 
soon  come  to  a  silent  lake  of  bewitching  beauty. 

Yumoto  Lake  (or  Yu-^no-wntit  which  stretches  from  the 
cataract  to  the  village  at  the  upper  end,  is  5100  ft.  above  the 

sea;  about  1  M.  long  by  J  m.  wide,  irregular  in  shape,  shallow, 
and  stocked  with  fat  salmon-trout  whida  keep  as  far  away  as  is 
possible  from  the  pestiferous  steaming  sulphur  runnels  that 
trickle  into  the  water  below  the  village,  or  bubble  up  from  the 
lake-lied  there.  The  liv(4iest  imagination  could  scarcely  picture 
a  more  perfect  sheet  of  water.  lOntirely  surrounded  by  green 
and  lofty  hills  that  hold  it  in  a  loving  embrace;  flanked  on  all 
sides  by  giant  trees,  some  of  them  lightning-splintered,  othen 
fire-chaiied,  and  most  of  them  dark  and  somber,  and  which 
seem  never  to  tire  of  glimpsing  their  own  graceful  shapes  in  the 
blue-green  waters;  it  is  exactly  the  sort  of  lake  that  fits  a 
painted  birch-bark  canoe  with  a  sil^t,  swarthy,  softly* 
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paddling  Indfaii  in  one  end,  and  a  broad-antlered  dead  buck 
m  the  ouier,  moving  noiselessly  through  the  lengthening  shad- 
ows of  eventide  to  some  quiet  tepee  and  camp-fire  on  a  near-by 

pborp,  Thp  polisher!  Rurface  of  the  tranquil  waters  reflects 
ever}^  surroundrng  object  like  a  magic  crystal,  and  the  broad 
road  which  winds  along  the  right  (E.)  shore,  beneath  giant 
trees,  seems  to  lead  not  to  Yumoto,  but  to  Elysium. 

The  Village  consists  of  a  small  hotel  (Nanma;  open  from 
April  1  to  Nov.  30;  ¥5  a  day  and  upward;  English  spoken), 
several  inns  (Katna-ya,  etc..  ¥2.50),  and  ba<£«hoi]fies  that 
ohister  near  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  in  a  horseshoe  depression 
overshadowed  by  lofty  hills.  I'rom  many  holes  in  these  hills, 
piping-hot  streams  of  stenchful,  sulphurous  water  bubble  and 
[^urt,  and  indicate  the  presence  of  internal  fires.  The  wiiters 
are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  rheumatic  ailjiieiits,  and  many 
natives  repair  hither  in  season  to  bathe  in  them.  Several 
times  during  the  long,  restful  days  men  and  women  foregather 
at  the  slatted  bath-houses,  disrobe  to  the  last  stitch,  stew 
themselves  together  in  the  malodorous ^  yellow-tinted  uquid; 
sit  on  the  edge  of  the  pools  to  dry,  and  exchanp  gossip;  then 
parboil  again.  Bamboo  pipes  admit  the  steammg  water  into 
the  hotel  baths  (free)  side  oy  side  with  other  pipes  that  bring 
ice-cold  water  from  the  same  hills,  A  license  (50  sen  ;  obtain- 
able through  the  hotel  manager]  is  necessary  before  one  can 
fish  in  the  lake.  The  neighborhood  allords  many  pretty 
walks;  a  list  of  the  most  popular  ones,  with  distance^,  time 
required,  etc.,  is  posted  in  the  hotel  lobby.  Kirigome,  a  silent 
tarn  in  the  mt.  fastness,  1  hr.  to  the  N.  and  5600  ft.  above  the 
sea,  is  pretty.  From  a  near-by  ridge  (40  min.)  the  view  in- 
eludes  the  Shiobara  Range  and  Bandai  San.  Hence  to  the 
Nishizawa  Gold  Mine  (follow  the  road  across  the  flat  behind 
.  Yumoto  and  cross  the  ridge  at  the  right)  is  about  1  hr.  Lake 
Suganumxij  a  popular  all-day  excursion,  can  be  included  in  the 
trip  to  Ikao.  The  display  of  maples  on  the  hills  behind  Yunuil  o 
is  gorgeous  in  late  Oct.  and  early  Nov.  On  a  fine  day  in  spring 
or  autumn  the  walk  hence,  through  Chuzenji  to  Nikko,  is 
delightful. 

x6.  From  Yumoto  via  the  Konsei  Pass  to  Ikao. 

51  M.  Impracticable  for  jinriki  or  horse.  The  tr;  \  f  ler  will 
do  well  to  start  in  the  early  morning,  when  fresh,  as  the  luimid 
heat  of  the  forest  in  mid-morning  is  wearisome.  The  trail  up 
to  the  pa^s  (4  M.:  2\  hrs,  should  be  allowed)  is  tree-strewn, 
blind  in  places,  and  apt  to  be  washed  out,  and  as  it  is  easy  to 
lose,  a  guide  (the  only  stretch  where  one  is  necessarjO  should 
be  employed.  It  is  practically  impassable  from  early  Nov.  to 
late  Marchy  and  shoidd  not  be  attempted. 

While  some  traveler  eosago  a  (¥4  a  day  and  expenses)  at  Nikk5 
for  tho  entile  Jooioey,  aa  eoonoaiioally  dispoied  and  aelf-ieliant  pededUiaa 
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can  teve  considerable  by  hiring  a  pack-coolie  (who  acts  as  guide)  at  Yumoto 
0^1.50  is  ample)  and  Bending  him  back  from  (11  M.  down-srade  from  the 
pass)  Hi^^ashi  OgawB.  Dunng  the  soimner  taonuis  eertaiii  fish-peddlers 
(briglit-tyed,  happy  boys)  come  over  the  pass  from  the  lakes  beyond,  and 
after  disposing  of  their  hah  in  Yumoto.  return  empty-handed.  They  usu- 
ally very  ^ling  to  earn  a  trifie  by  carrying  a  traveler's  pack,  and  they  will 
be  found  even  cheaper  than  a  regular  coolie.  A  jinriki  or  a  coolie  can  always 
be  had  from  Uigaahi  Ogawa  to  Numata,  whence  a  tramway  runs  to  Shibu- 
kawa  and  connects  with  thai  to  Ikao,  Befose  laaving  Yumoto,  questioii  Uw 
liotel  manaeeir  about  the  state  of  the  roads. 

The  Kcnwirldffe  is  visible  at  the  N.W.  of  Yumoto.  At  the 
left  stands  a  craggy  peak  known  as  Mae-  (front)  Skirane,  over 
which  one  must  dimb  to  make  the  ascent  (8800  f  t . ;  5  hrs. ;  8  hn. 
for  the  roughish  round  trip ;  guide  necessary)  of  Shirane-san. 

the  recently  active  volcano  behind  and  beyond  it.  —  The  roaa 
leads  up  the  main  st.,  behind  the  hotel,  then  crosses  a  sedgy 
marsh  to  a  rising  slope  where  delicious  wild  strawberries 
(ichigo)  ripen  in  July.  It  soon  enters  a  forest  of  giant  pines, 
firs,  and  bamboos  which  arch  above  rock-strewn  gulches  ana 
a  wild  tangle  of  huge  boulders  and  bhuited  trees  that  have  beea 
uprooted  and  whirled  down  the  mt.  side  during  the  annud 
floods.  Occasionally  the  trail  traverses  primeval  glades  fre- 
quented by  bears  in  winter.  The  f  rail  to  Mae-^hirane  branches 
off  at  the  left  before  the  foot  of  the  pass  (1  hr.  out  of  Yumoto) 
is  reached.  After  crossing  a  dry  river-lx^d  presenting  a  scene 
of  the  wildest  desohition,  the  trail  goes  up  jstifliy ;  the  last  mile 
is  the  most  difficult.  The  deserted  shrine  in  a  secluded  spot  in 
the  forest  at  the  rieht  of  the  trail  was  formerly  dedicated  to 
phallic  worship.  The  view  from  the  actual  saddle  (6770  ft.) 
is  inferior  to  the  splendid  panorama  (one  of  the  finest  in  N. 
Japan)  obtainable  from  a  higher  ledge  (10  min.  scramble) 
reached  by  a  half-hidden  trail  along  the  ridge  at  the  left.  Here 
a  magnificent  view  unfolds  itself.  A  glorious  retrospective 
vista  is  had  of  Yumoto  and  its  dimpling  lake;  the  battlefield  of  . 
Senjo-ga-hara ;  Nantai-zan ;  Lake  Chuzenji,  and  many  stretches 
of  the  road  traveled  on  the  upward  trijp.  At  the  W.,  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  tumblea  mountains  and  rich  valley-land 
stretch  to  a  blue  horizon;  while  below  lie  three  lovely  blue- 
green  lakes  (Suganumay  5820  ft.;  Matvnwna,  4790  ft.;  and 
Ujirinuma,  4785  ft.)  sheltered  in  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  hills, 
and  with  polished  surfaces  that  reflect  every  color  that  tints 
their  sides.  The  forest  solitude  is  broken  only  by  the  occasional 
scream  of  an  eagle,  or  the  shrill  skirl  of  some  defiant,  high- 
circling  hawk.  The  sky-piercing  cone  of  Shirane-san  shoots 
up  at  the  left,  while  at  many  points  on  the  wooded  slopes  great 
blotches  of  pinkish-white  color  detach  themselves  from  the 
surrounding  green  and  advertise  the  presence  of  the  gorgeous 
Rhododendrcn  maximum  (shakunage).  —  Retracing  our  st^Mi  to 
the  actual  priss,  we  begin  the  long  zigaag  descent  over  an  excel- 
lent road  to  (about  50min.)  Suganuma,  or  Shitnizu  (good  fish- 
ing)«  The  lakes  are  usually  left  at  the  right,  but  the  pedestrian 
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with  time  to  spare,  and  who  wishes  to  see  more  of  them,  can  fol- 
low the  trail  around  their  upper  borders.  The  region  is  lonely 
but  grand  (and  safe),  and  it  reminds  one  strongly  of  certain 
solitary  stretches  in  Maine  and  Upper  Canada.  Deer,  bear, 
and  minor  game  may  be  met  with  at  any  time.  The  night  can 
be  spent  at  HigaBhi  Ogawa  (2300  ft.),  but  before  agreeing  to 
lodge  in  a  room  at  the  Miyoshi^a  /nn,  one  should  ask  the 
price  of  everything.  Beyond  this  point  the  valley  is  cultivated 
and  thickly  settled.  Near  (9  M.)  Okkai,  a  tributary  of  the 
Katashina-gawa  races  between  steep  porphyritic  walls  and 
forms  numerous  cascades.  From  the  top  of  the  Kuryu  Paas 
the  glorious  view  includes  Haruna-san,  Asania-yama,  and 
numerous  other  peaks.  Bevond  the  nondescript  town  of 
(5  M.)  Takahira  the  road  takes  on  a  dull  aspect,  and  as  jin- 
rQds  are  available,  one  may  wii^  to  ride  the  remaining  5}  M« 
to  Numata  (Inn:  Marusugi,  ¥2.50),  on  an  upland  plain  over- 
looking the  vtHleyB  oi  the  Katashina  and  the  Tone  Bivers. 
The  tram-cars  (frequent  intervals)  which  run  hence  to  (11  M. 
Shibukawa)  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Tone-gawa.  Ikao  is 
mentioned  in  Rte.  7,  p.  85» 

17.  From  Tokyo  via  Mito,  Sendai,  Matsushima,  and 
Morioka  to  Aomori  (Yezo  Island). 

JSbun,  and  Toboku  Main  (North-Eastem)  Line  of  the  Imperial  Go7*t  Rlys. 

To  Mito,  73  M.  Several  trains  dailv.  in  3  hra.;  fare,  ¥2.85,  let  cl.;¥l.71, 
2d  cl.  To  Sendai.  226  M.  in  7  hrs.;  fare,  ¥6.75,  lat  cl.;  ¥4.05,  2d  cl.  To 
Matsushima,  240  M.  in  8  hra.;  faro.  ¥7.03,  lat  cl.;  ¥4.22,  2d  cl.  To  Aomori, 
465  M.  in  IS  hra;  fare,  ¥11.10,  lat  cl.;  YO.OO,  2(1  cl.  For  reference  to  sleep- 
ing-car fare  and  extra-fare  express  train.s  sec  p.  Ixxxii.  The  rly.  from  MHo  to 
Jtoanuma  runs  (through  the  provinces  of  Hitachi  and  Iwaki)  along  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whence  its  name,  Nihonkaigan,  or  'Japan  seacoaat,' 
Line.  At  Itoanuma,  in  Rikuzcn  Province,  it  Joins  the  T5hoku  Main  Line 
and  continues  N.  through  Hikuaen  and  the  extensive  and  rich  province  of 
Rikuchu  before  entering  Mutau  and  proceeding  to  its  terminus  on  Mutsu 
Bay,  facing  the  Tsugaru  Strait  —  beyond  which  is  Yezo  Island.  Anciently 
the  region  ('of  the  Eastern  Mountains')  was  called  the  Tosando.  The 
views  along  the  coast  are  magnificent.  Matmshinux,  with  its  singularly 
b^utiful  islands,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  'Three  Qieat  Sights'  of  JapeDt 
and  few  travelere  will  wish  to  omit  it.  Good  bento  at  several  of  the  stations. 

Tokyo,  see  p.  109.  The  line  runs  out  through  the  tawdry 
suburbs  over  flat  but  rich  and  productive  lowland  where  hosts 
of  vegetables  and  not  a  few  snails  (maimai)  and  turtles  (kntne) 
are  raised  for  the  metropolitan  markets.  The  prevalence  of 
slim  steel  chimneys  on  the  ugly  factory  buildings  is  due  to 
their  comparative  safety  during  earthquakes.  Bevond  the 
wide  and  hvely  Sumida^awa  the  land  is  so  vi^Iuable  that  everv 
inch  is  cultivated  intensively;  the  fields  are  cut  into  rounds  « 
square,  triangular,  and  ovaliform  plots,  divided  one  from  an- 
other by  miniature  mud  causeways  carefully  smoothed  on  the 
sides  and  just  wide  enough  at  the  crest  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  farmers,  who  trot  to  and  fro  along  tnem,  cut  miniature 
weirs  in  them,  or  work  thigh-deep  in  the  sticky  black  mud  of 
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the  lower  levels.  The  work  is  filthy  and  excessively  laborious, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  the  productioii  of  the  fields  of  waving 
rye,  wheat,  and  barley,  and  the  delioious  native  rioe.  In  late 
spring  and  eacly  summer,  iris,  lotus,  and  other  say  flowers  add 
c^rm.  The  region  is  splenaidly  watered,  and  stately  junk» 
with  tall,  white,  crinkly  cotton  sails  move  up  and  down  the 
wider  streams  and  form  beautiful  pictures  in  the  landscape. 
Soon  after  leaving  19  M.  Abiko  Jet.,  the  Tone  River  is  crossed 
on  a  steel  bridge  3103  ft.  long.  The  immense  hedges  12-15  ft. 
high,  which  almost  surround  certain  of  the  farmsteads,  are 
aimed  to  protect  ^hem  hom  high  winds.  At  89  M.  nuchutra, 
a  small  steamer  may  be  boarded  for  the  sevmiJ  little  ports  on 
the  Kitavra  Loffoan.  The  river  on  the  near  side  of  the  town  is 
the  Sakiira-gawa;  that  on  the  far  side,  the  Kawauchi-gawa, 
At  61  M.  Tomohe,  the  line  hem  to  the  left  and  rung  due  E.  tp 


Inn,  ¥2.50),  capital  of  Hitachi  Province  and  of  Ibaraki  Pre- 
fecture, was  formerly  a  daimyd  stronghold  and  possesses  a 
ruinous  castle  built  oy  the  Daijd  family  presumably  in  the 
14th  cent.  Edo  Michifusa  occupied  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
15th,  cent,  and  it  was  held  by  his  descendants  until  1590,  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Salake,  The  Toku^moa  ahoffun, 
leuasu,  installed  his  son  Ndbutfoshi  therein  in  lAX>,  Yorinobu 
in  1609,  and  Yorif  usa  in  1609.  The  latter  fonned  the  branch 
of  the  powerful  Tohugawa  family  Mito,  one  of  the  three 
famous  families  from  which  a  shogxin  could  be  chosen.  The 
old  3-storied  donjon  with  a  green  roof  is  an  interesting 
reminder  of  feudal  times;  as  are  also  the  magnificent  and 
patriarchal  cryptomerias  in  what  once  included  the  castle 
domain.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  clean  and  pretty  place  is 
the  TiMwa  Kden,  or  Mito  Park,  at  the  W«  end  of  the  upper 
town.  Originally  a  private  garden  owned  by  Tokiigawa 
Nariaki  (1800-60),  a  feudal  p  rince  of  Mito,  it  was  converted 
into  a  public  park  in  1873.  The  plum  blossoms  are  famed  for 
their  beauty,  and  in  March  they  attract  many  visitors  from 
Tokyo.  From  a  high  point  in  the  garden  one  commands  a 
splendid  view  over  the  lower  town,  the  shallow  Semba  Lake, 
(fine  lotus  blooms  in  Aufr.)  and  the  environing  country.  The 
conspicuous  monument  was  inscribed  by  Nariuki^  who  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  opening  of  Japan  to  foreignen. 

*  NariaJci  *  (says  Mr.  Pa'ftinot)  '  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Imperial 
Restoration.  He  caused  hia  samurai  to  Btudy  mintary  art*  and  had  war 
instruments  made.  The  j>lausible  cause  of  these  preparations  was  the 
urgent  necessity  of  repulaiuK  the  foreigners,  whose  ships  were  then  fre<iuenUy 
entering  Japanese  waters.  The  Bakufu,  fearing  some  disguised  designs,  be- 
came suspicious,  and  in  1844,  Nariaki  and  his  adviser  Fujita  Tdko  were 
confined  to  Komayome  (Yedo).  They  were  liberated  only  when  Commodore 
Perry's  arrival  had  brought  the  anxiety  of  tht  ^dgmCa  government  to  a  cli- 
max, and  Nariaki  was  entnistod  with  the  proparations  for  the  defense  of  tUs 
country  (1853).  He  then  ordered  the  forts  in  Tokyo  Bay  to  be  erected,  estab* 
liahad  aneiala  in  Yadoi  OMloa,  eta.,  but  Ibimd  a  fiefoe  antafoidat  on  qnoi- 
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tiOAS  niating  to  foreigneri.  Id  the  person  of  J%  IfnottAB  Ximioit  no  KflMj^ 

Minister  of  the  shoffun.  Thia  Statesman  holievcd  that  Japan  would  mest 
certain  failure  in  tiering  to  oppose  the  powers,  and  therefore  favored  a  policy 
of  eondliatiati,  which  oonvietion  he  put  in  praefeice  fay  signing  treaties  wilii 
the  United  States,  Holland,  etc.  These  two  men  thus  became  the  leaders  of 
two  oppp§ite  parties:  Ncuriaki  working  at  the  Imperial  Restoration  and  the 
eiepnlsion  of  forrigners;  Naosuke  attempting  to  save  the  government  of  the 
ahoffun  and  to  open  Japan  to  external  commerce.  To  attain  his  ends, 
iJariaki  proposed  his  son  Keik%  as  sucoessor  to  the  aKogun^  letada  {,Xbd8)t 
Inxt  at  ifals  tune  Naomke  was  the  moat  influential  and  he  obtained  the  elec- 
tion of  Jemochi  of  the  Kii  branch,  and  Nariaki  was  aRniii  conflomnefl  to 
seclusion.  The  Emperor  Komeit  however,  had  secretly  written  to  Nariaki 
asking  him  to  bring  about  a  ehange  in  the  policy  of  the  fMjmm  and  to  expel 
the  barbarians.  This  mark  of  coufidciice  only  increased  we  hatred  of  the 
Mito  Clan  against  Naoauke,  who  was  assassinated  whilst  going  to  the 
Palace,  March,  1860.  Nariaki'8  triumph  was  short:  he  died  in  Sept.  of  the 
same  year.*  —  A  fine  bronze  monument  HtandaJu  YolrolllinatO  thauiMIIOiy 
of  Naoauke,  whose  castle  overlooks  Lake  Biwa. 

A  favorite  resort  of  the  Mito  folks  is  the  seaside  town  (7  M. 
rly.)  of  Oaraij  where  there  are  some  fantastic  rocks  over  which 
the  ocean  breakers  dash  impetuously  and  form  beautiful  pic- 
tures. The  coast  is  noted  for  its  charm.  A  branch  rly.  runs 
N.W.  to  12  M.  Ota,  where  some  of  the  early  MUo  daimyds  are 
buried.  A  specialty  of  Mito  is  eood  paper,  and  a  sweetmeat 
called  mu^nffdkan  made  of  red  beans  (an)  mixed  with  flour, 
sweetened,  and  filtered  through  a  cloth. 

Northward  from  Mito  the  rly.  traverses  a  splendidly  wooded 
country  marked  by  fine  groves  of  feathery  bamboos  and  slim 
young  pine  trees.  Beguiling  sea  views  are  features  of  the  road 
beyond  85  M.  Oniikn,  where  the  coast  is  dotted  with  pictur- 
esque fishing-hamlets.  The  old  highroad  (good  for  motor-cars) 
which  follows  the  shore  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  long  lines  of 
^otesque  pine  trees,  which  in  Japan  appear  to  love  the  prox- 
imil^  of  the  aea  and  the  sound  of  the  waves  as  does  Uocos 
mtcifera  of  the  lower  tropies.  ExceUeut  peaches,  pears,  and 
tobacco  are  raised  in  the  region*  A  number  of  tunnels  mark 
the  line  to  114  M.  Nakoso.  a  small  town  near  the  border  of 
Iwaki  Province,  celebratea  in  song  and  story  for  a  barrier 
which  anciently  separated  Kuhota,  in  Iwaki,  from  ^ekimolo,  in 
Hitachi.  All  travelers  were  halted  at  this  barrier  and  subjected 
to  a  searciiing  examination  before  being  allowed  to  pass.  125 
M.  Yumoio  has  hot  mineral  springs  and  is  2  M.  from  the  pro- 
lific Onoda  Coal  Mines.  —  T^e  hills  around  about  are  heavy 
with  coal,  and  many  of  the  neighboring  stations  have  chutes 
connectea  directly  with  small  mines.  Vitrified  bricks  are  made 
in  the  vicinity. 

130  M.  Taira  (Inn:  Sumiyoshiya,  ¥2),  a  busy  little  town 
with  15,000  inhabs.,  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  rly.  which 
diverges  left  and  runs  across  country  to  Koriyania  (p.  321). 
'  Anciently  it  was  an  important  castle  town,  and  perhaps 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  castle  (erected  in  the 
14th  cent.)  wa$  long  held  hy  the  Iwaki,  a  powerful  family 
which  descended  from  the  lustoric  Taira.  —  The  sea  views 
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beyond  are  charming,  and  are  nearly  always  supplemented  by 
groves  of  fantastic  pine  trees  standing  near  tne  shcne.  The 
pounding  of  tiie  surf  on  the  shingly  beaches  rises  above  the 
noise  of  the  train;  splendid  curling  breakers  rush  in  ceaselessly 

to  break  and  spread  like  sheets  of  glass  over  the  wide  sands. 
In  places,  wooded  promontories  come  down  to  dip  their  feet 
in  the  blue  waters,  and  in  the  small  ravines  which  gash  their 
sides  tidy  little  fishing-hamlets  snuggle  restfully.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  a  riot  of  red  and  yellow  lilies,  delicate  blue 
hydrangeas,  harebells,  and  manv  other  lovelv  wild  flowers 
deck  the  slopes.  The  ringing  call  of  the  dcacui  is  incessant, 
and  a  tropical  charm  pervades  the  region. 

183  M.  Nakamura  (Inn:  Mogamiyay  ¥2)  produces  fine  fruits 
and  miilberrios  and  is  the  metropolis  for  several  pretty  hamlets 
that  overlook  the  near-by  sea.  Prominent  among  these  is 
(2}  M.)  Haragama  (Inn:  Ilaragama  Hotel,  ¥2.50),  and  (4  M.) 
Matsukawa-ura,  on  a  big  lagoon  noted  for  its  charming  scenery. 
A  cape  called  Cormorant  Tail  is  specially  selected  by  the 
natives  for  its  beauty,  as  from  this  vantage-point  a  dozen 
esquisite  sea-scapes  studded  with  pine-dad  islets  are  visible. 
At  213  M.  Iwanuma  Jet,,  a  town  just  over  the  Ihie  in  Rikuzen 
Province,  the  JobanLine  loses  its  identity  and  merges  with  the 
North-Eastem  Line.  Travelers  bound  for  points  on  the  On 
lAne  must  return  S.  to  Fulcushima  (p.  322).  There  are  several 
native  inns  opposite  the  station.  The  traveler  who  may  have 
planned  to  make  Sendai  his  point  of  departure  for  the  lovely 
McUsushinia  will  do  better  to  proceed  tlirect  to  that  place, 
where  the  hotel  accommodations  are  more  satisfactory. 

226  M.  Sendai  (217  M.  over  the  main  line),  capital  of 
Rikuxen  Ftovinoe  and  of  Miyagi  Prefecture,  one  of  me  most 
important  cities  (pop.  100,000;  220  ft.  above  the  sea)  in  N. 
Japan,  (hough  picturesque  in  some  of  its  features^  contains 
but  little  of  interest  to  foreign  travelers. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxix).  There  is  a  restaurant  upstriirs  in  the  rly.  station 
where  good  rice,  egga,  fish,  fried  potatoes,  hot  boiled  milk,  etc.,  can  be  had  at 
naflOMble  prices.  The  Afutm  HM  (an  inn)  standa  at  the  right  of  the 
station;  Y3.50  and  iipw.inl.  The  Sendai  Hotel  (not  recommended)  stands 
opposite;  room  and  ineuU  in  a  so-called  foreign  style  from  ¥6  and  upward 
(or  as  much  as  the  proprietor  thinks  hie  mifortunate  guest  will  pay).  Tha 
traveler  is  advised  to  n':n'h  a  definite  agreement  Ix^foro  tlie  room  ia  engaged; 
to  ask  the  price  of  every  tiling  in  advance;  to  scrutinize  every  item  in  the 
bill;  take  nothing  for  granted,  and  to  ezpeot  no  attention  frcun  the  servaata. 
Foreigners  are  looked  upon  as  stranne  animals  with  only  money  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  hotel  charge  for  bringing  2  or  3  hand-bags  from  the  (100 
yards)  stalion  is  SO-M)  tn;  the  ooat  of  a  jinriki  for  the  nme  aervioe  ia  &rl0 
^/7/      A  line  of  runners  from  the  different  inns  stands  Just  ontaide  the 

station  and  tonta  for  guests*. 

T\w  husiost  quarter  of  the  city  stretches  away  to  the  left  of 
the  station  and  extends  to  tlie  turbulent  // irose-gaim,  which 
flows  rapidly  past.  Beyond  this  is  the  castle  and  temples 
referred  to  Mow.  The  Fermanent  Exhibit  (Hakvbuisukuxin), 
where  the  chief  products  of  Miyagi-ken  are  aold  at  fixed  prices. 
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stands  in  a  park  along  with  the  Prrfrotural  (3fficp,  under  a  mile 
from  the  station,  near  a  pretty  spring  known  locally  as  the 
N ofUika-no-Shimizu.  One  of  tne  specialties  of  the  city  is  the 
manufacture  of  numerous  small  articles  of  use  and  ornament, 
from  a  heavy  darfe-bmm  lignite  called  Jindai4>oilm  (lit., 


slabs  of  tnis  imperfectly  fonned  coal  are  often  seen  stacked  m 
front  of  the  small  workshops  or  being  brought  in  on  the  backs 

of  horses.  The  chests  of  drawers  (tansn^)  seen  in  many  of  the 
shops  are  also  a  specialty:  some  are  known  to  the  trade  as 
JSf  ndai  Cabinets;  prices  range  from  10  yen  (for  unseasoned  pine 
wood)  up  to  100  yen  for  good,  well-seasoned  keyaki  chests 
elaborately  ornamented  with  chased  or  inlaid  metal  enrich- 
ments. Ab  prices  toe  flexible  the  average  traveler  usually 
do  better  to  buy  such  articles  of  reputable  curio-dealers  in 
Yokohama,  Tokyo,  or  KyOto.  The  iron  ornaments,  sometimes 
^10  in.  in  diameter,  rust  unless  protected  by  a  coating  of  oil. 
—  Features  of  the  SeJidai  arfhitecture  are  the  massive  roof 
ridges,  which  sometimes  carr}'  several  superimposed  layers  of 
heavy  tiles  accompanied  by  strii^ingly  elaborate  aiilelixes. 
There  is  a  Catholic  Church  in  Minami-inachidori,  and 
several  foreign  missions  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Sertdai  was 
almost  annihilated  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1835,  and  it 
suffered  ^evously  during  the  war*  for  the  Restoration.  The 
Penitentiary  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Japan. 

The  commanding  hill  on  which  the  Zuiko-den  (temple) 
stands  is  in  the  N.W.  quarter,  beyond  the  hroad  and  swift 
Hirose-gfifrn  —  which  flows  between  liiii;h  banks  and  is  ])o|)ular 
as  a  bathing-place.  Dense  groves  of  lofty  cryptomcrias  rise  in 
serried,  gloomy  ranks  on  the  hillside,  and  impart  a  curiously 
mediseval  aspect.  The  approach  (after  crossing  the  foot- 
bridge) is  around  at  the  rigjit  through  a  handsome  avenue  of 
flq)lendid  cryptomerias.  The  incline  leads  up  first  to  a  tall,  flat 
memorial  slab  commemorating  the  hundred  or  more  soldiers 
who  fell  in  the  Satsuma  Rebellion.  Then  it  turns  up  left  to  a 
fliorht  of  moss-grown,  shaded  steps  recalling  the  great  ave- 
nues to  the  Nikko  mausolea.  The  front  gate  to  the  temple 
(left)  is  locked  and  weather-boarded;  the  key  to  the  siimll,  low 
gat«  at  the  right  is  kept  by  the  custodian  who  lives  in  the  house 
at  the  right  of  the  monument  erected  (on  the  same  terrace)  by 
DtUe  MaMamme  in  memory  of  the  thousand  Sendai  men  who 
died  in  the  war  for  the  Restoration.  The  inclosed  gate 
(Onarimon)  has  intricately  carved  keifoH  uprights  covered 
with  blade  lacquer;  the  tie-  and  cross-beams  are  oi  a  handsome 

The  iaruu  (or  dansu)  is  an  important  article  of  furniture  in  every 

Japanese  hou.sehold.  Those  made  of  liRht  but  strong  Paulownfn  wood  htq 
conaidered  the  best.  In  the  very  exiJensiye  ones  (sometimes  C(jsLin^'  tLou- 
aands  ci  yen)  gold  replaces  the  iron  trimmings.  The  value  of  i\.  hrid*  's  outfit 
is  often  gauged  by  tho  nuTuber  of  tantu  (filled  with  fine  silk  or  iiqeni)  pot> 
aessed  1^,  or  given  to,  iier. 
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brown  wood  said  to  have  come  from  Olnna,  xsaxMjAy  etxvvdi 
aod  hacked  by  gUt  foil.  The  16-petal  chrysanthemum  crefrtaei 
are  retained  by  special  penniasioQ  of  the  £knperor.  The  maze 

of  polychromatic  sculptured  dragons,  flowers,  and  mythologi- 
cal animals  is  inferior  to  similar  work  at  iShiba  Park  and  Nikkd. 
The  shrine  at  the  left  contains  nothing  of  interest,  but  the 
green  bronze  bell  and  the  laver  just  within  the  entrance  are 
worth  looking  at.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  stands  the  Haiden, 
of  faded  blade  lacquer  ooverod  with  tawdry  decorations.  The 
Karamon^  or  Chinese  Gate,  just  behind,  with  carvings  of 
dragons,  flowers,  tigers,  etc.,  is  sadly  neglected.  Still  farther 
behmd  is  the  Ohi'-no^ny  with  some  polychromatic  sculptures 
in  wood  of  Dop^s  of  Fo,  fennin,  phcrnix-os,  and  what-not.  The 
car\^tMl  panels  above  the  windov/  opemngs,  at  each  sidr  of  the 
door,  with  multi-colon d  phoenixes  in  low  relief  surrounded  by 
foliated  flowers  and  wave  patterns,  are  good  examples  of  17th- 
cent.  work.  Though  attributed  to  Hidari  J  tugoroj  they  are 
not  by  him.  Masamwn^9  distingiiisbing  crest  Is  seen  among 
llie  carved  lotuses,  peonies,  and  duysanthemums  of  the  lower 
pands.  Inside  the  building  (dosed  to  all  who  do  not  bring  a 
flpedal  permit  from  T5kyo)  is  an  elaborate  reliquary  enshnn- 
ing  a  well-carved  figure  of  Mnmmune;  ranged  along  the  inner 
walls  are  some  excellently  preserved  painted  and  unified  panels 
ascribed  to  Kand  Tanyu.  The  several  stone  monuments  in 
the  yard  stand  above  the  graves  of  Masamune\'i  retainers  who 
kill^  themselves  when  tlieir  lord  and  master  died. 

Leaving  the  main  temple  we  cross  the  terrace  md  follow  the 
path  ui^ml  at  the  right  of  the  custodian's  house,  to  two  Other 
buildings,  both  called  Oku-no-in  and  both  dating  from  1650; 
the  carvings  on  the  facade  of  the  one  at  the  Hght  are  excellent. 
The  glittering  interior  is  conspicuous  for  an  elaborate  shrine 
with  a  seated  wood  image  of  Date  Tadatnune,  son  of  MoMtmnne 
and  a  special  favorite  of  the  shdguuy  lemiUm.  The  structure  is 
a  maze  of  gilt,  lustrous  black  lacquer,  richly  colored  carvings 
and  diapering,  with  a  double  roof  upheld  by  a  complicated 
system  of  highly  decorated  compound  brackets,  equal  ki  some 
ways  to  the  best  work  at  NikkQ.  The  tombs  at  the  right  and 
left  in  the  yard  are  those  of  retainers  who  committed  haraktri 
when  Masamune  died.  —  The  weather-beaten  edifice  at  the 
](>ft  has  somp  curious  griffins  at  the  four  comers  of  the  tilod 
roof;  tiie  sculptures  of  the  exterior  havo  been  almost  obliter- 
ated by  the  hand  of  t  irnt».  The  intrrinr  lias  some  gilt  mortuary 
tablets  of  long-dead  notables,  and  a  sliikiMgly  spectacular 
shrine  of  gold-lacquer  and  metal.  The  carved  doors  are  gems 
in  their  way.  —  The  entire  hilltop  is  covered  with  M  Buddhist 
gEaveyards. 

Dftte  Masamtme  (b.  1566;  d.  1636)  aueoaoded  Ids  fftthar  in  the  cbtimiate 

when  he  waa  18,  and  at  that  early  agp  bojjfin  an  aiggressive  campaign  against 
bia  neighbors  in  an  effort  to  increase  his  domains.  By  15S9  ne  had  made 
hiiDMlf  masier  of  Aim  and  cttobHshed  hia  rendenoe  in  the  WakamattM 
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«astl»;  Iwi  Hidno^ki,  who  bad  trimnphed  owr  ilw  (ktewsra  Hdj6,  foned 
him  to  be  oontent  with  the  Yonezawa  fief.  He  sided  with  Hidefjoshi  in  hi3 
Korean  polkgr,  and  in  1600  Tokugatoa  leyasu  ordered  him  to  make  war  on 
tibe  yo  WW  fill  ue»wgi  family,  wliiefa  he  did  ncceMfully  and  reoeiTad  tharef nr 

the  12  districts  formerly  possessed  by  them,  with  a  castle  at  Sendai,  which 
then  became  his  residence.  He  was,  at  hrst,  favorable  to  the  introduction 
into  Japan  of  the  type  of  CSuisttanity  hron^t  by  the  Portuguese,  and  when 
the  shdffun,  Huletada,  persecuted  the  converts  at  Tokyo  he  obtained  the 
leleaae  of  Father  ImU  SoUlo  (a  Spanish  f  raniasoan  tx;iar  wlio  came  to  Japan 
in  1006  and  waa  bunied  alive  in  1624)  and  commiiwioned  him  to  accmnpany 
an  embas8>'  he  was  sending  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  King  of  Spain.  This,  and 
Other  overt  aids  to  the  Chnstiana,  brought  upon  him  the  mild  displeasure  of 
the  tMffun  and  eauaed  him  to  become  a  persmtor  of  them.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  70,  renowned  as  a  warrior,  a  diplomat,  a  protector  of  learning,  and 
as  a  rich  and  powerful  daimyd.  His  son.  Date  Tadamuru,  succeeded  him  in 
tbe  daimiate  of  Smdai,  and  died  in  1608. 

Northward  from  Sendai  the  train  crosses  a  wide  and  fertile 
plain  (one  of  the  finest  in  Japan),  level  as  a  floor  and  famous  for 
the  excellence  of  the  rice  grown  on  it.  At  231  M.  Iwakvri  Jd., 
a  branch  line  diverges  E.  to  4  M.  Shiogama,  TravderB  whose 
destination  is  Matsushima  can  reach  Shiogama  to  better 
advantage  from  that  point,  and  make  it  the  object  of  a  pic- 
turesque trip  through  the  beautiful  bay. 

241  M.  Matsushima  Station  stands  2  M.  W.  of  the  town 

.  and  bay  of  the  same  name,  both  of  which  are  reached  easily 
over  a  good  road  in  J  hr.  (jinriki,  25  sen;  a  light  rly.  is  pro- 
jected). The  town  proper  overlooks  one  of  the  loveliest 
stretches  of  sea  in  Japan  and  is  usually  ranked  first  in  the 
'Three  Great  Sights.'  It  has  been  famed  for  its  beauty  since 
eariy  times,  perhaps  the  8th  cent.,  when  the  Ainu  were 
driven  northward  and  the  region  was  colonised  by  souths 
settlers.  Few  places  are  more  charmingly  situated,  and  a  more 
restful  place  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  morning,  the 
twilight,  and,  above  all,  the  moonlit  views  of  the  graceful 
islets,  which  rise  like  beautiful  screen  cameos  from  an  opales- 
cent sea,  would  take  the  nerve^tr&in  out  of  the  most  rebellious 
subject. 

The  *Park Hotel  (Tel.  address:  'Hotel/  Matsushima),  a  handsome  new 
structure  combining  Japanese  charm  with  foreign  comfort,  ooeupies  a 
beftutif\il  site  overlooking  the  sea,  in  the  midat  of  a  pretty  landscape  garden. 
Fine  views  from  the  upper  floor.  Rates  from  ¥ij  and  upward.  Am.  pi.,  accord- 
ing to  location  of  room.  Cheaper  in  tbe  Japanese  wing.  Baths  free.  The 
English-speaking  manager  will  help  the  traveler  plan  fishing-  and  hunting- 
trips,  cruises  through  the  islands  to  adjacent  points  on  the  coast,  etc. 
Apaitineiits  ean  be  engaged  throoi^  the  Seiyoken  HM  (which is  under  tflM 
ffinriTr  management)  at  Tokyo. 

Matsu-shima  (Pine-island)  Bay  faces  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
lat.  38^  22'  W  N.,  and  in  long.  141°  5'  28''  E.,  is  8^  M.  from 
E.  to  W.  and  7 J  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  said  to  contain  808 
islands.  The  region  is  often  referred  to  as  the  *808  islands/ 
albeit  there  are  but  about  30().  Of  these  120  are  of  more  or  less 
lmp)ortance,and  about  80 arc  visible  on  the  trip  {TomMatsushima 
to  Shiogama,  Their  average  height  is  from  60  to  80  ft.,  the 
highest  being  about  300  ft.  All  are  of  friable  volcanic  tufa  that 
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once  formed  a  part  of  the  mainland;  the  constant  erosion  of 
wind  and  water  is  slowly  changing  the  shape  and  reduc- 
ing them,  ay  if  Nature  were  dissatisfied  with  her  beautiful 
handiwork.  Many  of  the  islets  are  of  fantastic  shapes,  and  all 
bear  more  or  less  fanciful  names — *  Buddha's  Entry  into  Nir- 
vana': 'The  Twelve  Imperial  Consorts';  'Never  Growing 
Old  Island/  etc.  Many  are  named  after  local  gods;  the  su% 
moon.  aniin;ils,  and  what-not.  Some  are  inhabited;  others 
(notaoly  Hashi-kaki-jima)  have  tunnels  worn  through  them 
by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Some  are  ha;re,  but  many  are 
crowned  with  grotesque  pine  trees  which  pfretrh  their  gaunt 
arms  overheacl  or  rraoh  them  down  along  their  precipitous 
sides.  When  the  wind  wiiips  and  sways  them,  they  look  almost 
human  as  they  thrash  about  as  if  appealmg  for  help.  Like 
many  lovely  things  Matsushima  is  capricious,  and  is  subject 
to  moods.  The  Japanese  find  beauty  in  it  under  all  circuui- 
stances;  when  it  lies  sootheii  and  hushed  under  golden  sunlight; 
when  wrappod  in  mist,  or  drenched  in  rain;  or  when  the  moon- 
fight  idealizes  it  and  imparts  an  almost  superhuman  beautv 
to  it.  On  a  perfect  day  in  June,  when  white-sailed  junks  drift 
lasily  over  the  translucent  water  and  blend  their  ghostly  shad* 
ows  in  the  depths  with  those  of  the  billowy  galleons  that  ride 
majesticaily  across  the  airy  sea  above,  the  bay  seems  touched 
by  the  magic  hand  of  some  transcendent  genius,  and  its  beauty 
is  one  that  lingers  long  in  the  mind.  On  the  evening  of  such  a 
day,  when  the  rose  and  gold  of  a  gorp^oous  sunset  gilds  the  sum- 
mits of  the  scores  of  islands  and  brings  the  painted  pin^s  into 
sharp  relief  against  the  gray-blue  eastern  sky,  the  scene  is 
enchanting.  The  surface  of  the  inner  bay  is  free  of  islands,  and 
is  often  streaked  with  crinkly  currents  and  tide-rips  that 
reflect  a  different  tint  for  every  moment  of  the  day,  but  always 
harmonising  with  the  cloudseapes  —  now  gray  and  tender  and 
wistful,  now  blue  and  winsome  and  radiant.  The  native  artists 
are  said  to  love  the  region  best  when  soft,  deep,  clinging  snows 
cover  all  the  islets,  and  envelop  the  tortured  arms  of  the  fan- 
tastic pines  in  thick  white  rolls  like  cotton  batting.  The  shal- 
low bay  is  sometimes  sown  with  reed  mazps  planted  by  the 
fishormen  to  entrap  the  fish  that  nwim  in  from  the  ocean.  The 
hotel  launch  takes  guests  to  the  prettiest  spots,  as  well  a.'j  to 
the  high  places  where  one  may  command  vistas  of  the  hnest 
stretches.   The  prefectural  government  of  Miyagi  is  spending 
¥350,000  to  improve  the  roads  and  beautify  the  locality,  and 
maple,  cherry,  and  pine  trees  are  being  planted  in  likely  places 
to  enhance  the  charm* 

A  popular  excursion  is  to  (30  M.)  Kinhassan  QGoldm 
Flower  MtJ},  a  quasi-sacred  island  on  the  sea  side  of  the 
Matsushima  group,  ofT  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the  protecting 
Toshima  Peninsula.  This  trip  should  be  taken  in  the  hotel 
launch  in  preference  to  a  smaller  boat,  as  ike  channel  which 
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separates  the  island  from  the  mainhuid  can  b€  rough  and 
decidedly  uncomfortable.  Travelers  may  wish  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  innkeeper  at  Aikwrn^  the  fishinp-villas-p  whence  small 
l)oats  put  out  for  Kinkcuan,  oustomjirily  charges  foreigners 
¥5  a  day  for  the  same  accommodatu>iKs  given  to  Japanese  for 
¥1.50;  also  that  the  boaimen  demand  50  sen  of  the  latter  and 
accept  10  sen  from  the  former.  Likewise  that  whosoever  sleeps 
on  the  island  must  lodge  in  the  temple,  and  that  although  ^ 
is  ample  for  3  meals  and  a  bed,  the  covetous  priests  have  been 
known  to  demand  100  yen  of  foreigners.  When  accompanied 
by  some  one  from  the  hotel  such  extortions  are  not  attempted 
upon  the  stmnfj^er.  The  highest  pf)int  of  the  island  is  1170  ft.; 
the  deer  arc  (  onsidered  sarnMl,  Tiie  regular  steamers  of  the 
Nippon  Yusati  Kaiaha'^'s  Kobc-Otaru  Coaat  Line  touch  fre- 
quently at  Oginohama  (277  M.  from  Yokohama ;  fare,  ¥6,  1st 
cl.),  N.  of  Aikawaj  and  the  compan^r's  launch  lands  passengers 
at  (26  M.)  Shiogama.  There  is  a  wireless  telegraph  station  at 
the  lighthouse  at  the  S.'E.  end  of  Kinkazan,  whence  the  red 
and  white  light  which  flashes  alternately  every  10  seconds  is 
visible  19  M.  at  sea.  N.E.  of  Kinkazan  lies  (he great  Tuscarora 
Deep,  one  of  the  profoundest  sea-depressions  (5  M.  deep)  in 
the  world.  —  A  boatload  of  fishermen  who  were  swept  out  to 
sea  in  a  storm  off  Kinkazan  in  1912,  (lrift(  d  to  the  California 
coast,  near  San  Diego,  in  40  days,  and  added  weight  to  the  • 
belief  that  the  Japanese  visited  the  American  continent  many 
years  before  Columbus  dreamed  of  it.  (See  p.  cxlvi.) 

The  Temple  of  Zmganji  at  MatsuBhima  stands  at  the  far  end 
of  a  finely  ^aded  avenue  of  lofty  cryptomerias  and  is  dedicated 
to  Date  Masamimc,  its  founder.  His  sculptured  figure  (with 
one  eye^  may  sot  n  iTi  the  reliquary.  At  the  back  of  a  grove 
of  pine  trees  near  tlie  (  tif mnce  to  the  building  are  Rome  curious 
caves  patterned  after  liie  rock-caves  of  India,  and  called 
Yvzo-ana  —  perhaps  from  the  belief.that  they  were  excavated  • 
by  the  Ainu  of  Yeso.  At  the  Mi  of  the  outer  temple  court  is 
another  cave  with  two  stone  slabs  and  figures  of  Kvxmnon 
incised  on  them.  The  old  iron  lantern  (left)  near  the  big  bronze 
Jizo  is  made  of  imported  iron,  and  is  remarkably  preserved  to 
have  been  exposed  to  the  salt  air  for  upward  two  eenfuries. 
The  most  conspieuous;  ff  itures  of  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
once  magnificent  but  now  siidly  faded,  are  tiif-  jiancLs  of  the 
inner  doors  painted  to  resemble  shell-work.  Shells  and  other 
marme  products  are  tlie  specialties  of  the  numerous  little  shops 
near  the  steamer  landing.  Several  of  the  small  islands  near  the 
shore  are  linked  thereto  by  picturesque  bridges.  There  are  a 
number  of  pretty  walks  in  the  vicinity,  and  from  the  adjacent 
hills  one  can  get  splendid  panoramas  of  the  bay  and  its  multi- 
tude of  islands.  The  b(\st  of  these  is  seen  from  Tomi-ynyva 
(.3  M.  from  the  hotel ;  jitiriki  for  the  round  trip,  ¥1 ),  at  thr  left 
of  the  town  as  we  face  the  sea.  The  last  part  of  the  cUmb  must 
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be  made  on  foot.  The  TaUbSji  Temple  on  the  summit  is  unin- 
teresting, but  the  view  from  it  is  delightful.  A  smaller  hill, 
Shin-Tomi-yama,  10  min.  walk  from  the  hotel,  also  affords 
wide  view.  The  best  of  the  near-by  excursions  is  to  the  pie- 
turosque  and  some-time  popular  port  of  (5  M.) 

Shiogama.  Tlie  hotel  management  will  plan  a  sailing  ex- 
cursion, and  this  will  prove  the  host  way  to  see  the  attractive 
shore  and  the  reaches  of  the  innor  bay.  With  a  gentle  breeze 
and  a  blue  sky  such  a  trip  down  the  bay  is  delightful.  Facing 
ihe  landing,  near  the  riy.  station  at  Shioffoma,  are  several  inns 
IShiogama;  YM,  and  oUiere;  all  in  the  natiye  style;  ¥2. 50  and 
upwara).  An  inn  popular  with  the  better-class  natives  is  the 
SnogarO,  the  one-timc  dwelUng  of  a  daimyd,  on  a  hill  10  min. 
to  the  right  of  the  landing;  Japanese  beds  with  semi-foraign 
food,  from  ¥4  a  day. 

The  Shiogama-jxnja,  a  Shintd  shrine  in  a  fine  situatioa  amid  towerinff 
orsrptomerias  and  other  trees  (follow  the  main  st.  at  the  left  of  the  S.S. 
lanohig  to  a  big  torii),  stands  on  a  lofty  terrace  reached  by  199  steps  and  has 
Bome  good  bronises  in  the  outer  court.  The  huge  laver  upheld  by  4  crouching 
demons  is  noteworthy.  The  unattractive  iron  lantern  in  the  2d  court  is  more 
tban  a  hundred  years  old.  Ita  unusually  ugly,  squat  counterpart,  on  a 
pedestal  at  the  right  of  the  temple  entrance,  is  a  curious  relic,  made  of  iron 
said  to  have  come  from  India  and  to  have  been  presented  to  the  shrine  in 
1187  by  Jzumi  Saburo  (or  Fujiwara  Tadahim,  3d  son  of  Hidehira).  The 
priests  are  emphatic  in  thoir  statement  that  the  relic  is  original.  Mctallur- 

eists  have  yet  to  explain  its  remarkable  preservation.  The  lantern  at  the 
)ft  IB  a  eopy  of  above.  The  quaint  old  cherry  tree  at  the  right,  the 
Shiogama-^nkitrn,  is  said  to  he  400  yrs.  old.  The  stone  sun-dial  incised  with 
Roman  letters  dates  from  178^i.  The  shrine  was  founded  by  Date  Maaamune 
tad  is  dedicated  to  the  ancient  deity  referred  to  below. 

I.ea\nng  the  temple  grounds  by  the  path  at  the  right,  descending  a  series 
of  steps  and  turning  again  to  the  right,  we  pjuss  beneath  a  big  stone  torii, 
cross  the  main  street,  and  come  to  a  small  and  tawdry  structure  called  Kamo' 
no-Yashiro,  or  Iron  Pot  Shrine.  Within  n  double  inclosure  at  the  left  (foe, 
1  sen)  are  4  rusted  iron  cauldrons  about  1  ft.  high,  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  mUi 
to  be  the  original  vats  ikama,  or  gama)  in  which  (more  than  a  miUenniurn 
ago)  the  first  salt  dthin,  or  shiwo)  was  evaporated  from  sea-water  —  a  state- 
ment which  many  travelers  will  perhaps  wish  to  take  with  a  grain  of  the 
original  artiolel  A  legend  relates  that  a  famous  deity  once  xiaed  to  make  salt 
here  in  7  such  pans,  which  he  secured  from  the  Riugu-jd,  a  beautiful  castle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Thieves  came  by  night,  and  endeavored  to  carry 
tboin  off  in  a  boat,  but  barking  dogs  gave  warning  to  the  god.  lie  said  that 
S0tlie  pans  had  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  should  return  thither; 
whereupon  he  raised  a  great  storm  that  overwhelmed  the  robbers  and  their 
loot.  The  entranoe  tiekets  are  usually  retained  bgr  pilsriiiia  ai  «viiileiio6  that 
they  have  seen  the  wonderful  pans  that  remain. 

Northward  from  Matbttshtma  the  lino  runs  far  from  the 
sea  over  a  pleasing  and  produclive  country  marked  by  many 
fantastic  pine  trees;  soon  we  leave  Rikuzen  Province  and  enter 
the  wide  and  rich  Rikuchu,  anciently  one  of  the  greatest  fiefs 
in  Old  Japan.  282  M.  IckinoseH  (Izm:  Ishzbctshif  ¥2.  50).  in  a 
pretty  ^ley  drained  by  the  Jwai  River,  was  until  1671  the 
residence  of  DaU  Munekaiiu,  a  son  of  Date  Masamwn/e.  FYom 
1695  to  1868  it  was  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  powerful  Tamura 
family.   For  mnny  miles  the  rIy.  follows  the  valley  of  the 

important  KUakami  Rit/er,  which  rises  in  tlie  NanaMgun 

» 
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Ifte.,  flows  past  MoriokCf  Hanamakif  and  Mimaawaf  eerv- 
ing  as  a  fluviai  highway  between  these  and  other  towns, 

then,  after  traversing  Rikuzen  Province,  empties  (after  a  run 
of  about  175  M.)  into  the  sea  atlshinomahi  (near  Matsushima), 
When  it  overflows  its  banks,  the  ambitious  fishermen  take 
great  scoop-nets  which  they  push  before  them  and  comb  the 
submerged  hind  for  small  hsh  and  eels.  Considerable  hemp 
(fua}  is  grown  in  the  region,  the  stout  fibers  being  made  into 
linen,  287  M.  Hirammi  is  roeoided  in  history  as  the  place 
wheret  Fvjiwara  Kiyohira  erected  (in  1094)  a  huge  caslie  that 
mm  oocupied  by  his  descendants  until  1189,  when  they  were 
dispossessed  and  the  structure  razed.  A  relic  of  the  early  pros- 
peri  t}'  of  the  place  is  the  widely  known  Chusonji  Monastery 
(11  M.  from  the  station;  jinriki,  15  sen),  founded  in  850  by 
Jikaku-Daishi  and  made  prominent  by  Kiyohira  —  by  whom 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1105.  A  lon^  dynasty  of  princes  (who  now  lie 
buried  thm)  Aided  to  sustain  the  feputation  of  the  temple, 
whose  annexes  (many  of  which  were  burned  in  1334)  at  aoe 
time  numbered  40  and  were  presided  over  by  300  priests* 
Though  now  mm  shadows  of  former  greatness,  the  remaining 
buildings  —  the  Korijiki-ild,  or  Golden  Temple,  the  Kyodo, 
.etc.  —  are  revered  })y  the  Japanese  for  their  enshrined  relics 
of  the  warrior  Yoshitsunc  und  his  faithful  Bcukri  who  died  near 
by.  Among  them  are  pictures  of  these  worthies;  Benkei's 
sword ;  some  excellently  carved  images  of  several  of  the  deities 
worshiped  by  the  Buddhists  d  the  Tendaii  sect  (to  whom  the 
structures  belong);  and  some  handsome  and  wdl-preserved 
Buddhist  atitras.  The  one-time  splendid  decorations  of  the 
temples  have  succumbed  to  the  amults  of  time  and  are  now 
devoid  of  beauty.  Tlio  fine  rryptomeria  avenue  which  marks 
the  approach  to  the  main  shrine,  and  where  the  h\g\\  dignitaries 
of  ancient  times,  as  well  as  the  modern  traveler,  must  descend 
from  his  jinriki,  recalls  certain  of  the  superb  aVenues  of  Nikko. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Hiraiznmi  the  train  crosses  the 
KoTomo  BiveTf  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  intrefnd 
YoMteune  died  fighting.  The  laiiser  stream  at  the  right,  the 
Kiiakami-gnwa  reminds  American  travelers  of  the  Arkansas; 
many  miles  of  tne  vaUey  land  is  devoted  to  rice-growing.  Some 
of  the  farmsteads  are  rendered  picturesque  by  being  surrounded 
by  artificial  hedges  of  great  {)ino  trees.  The  nondescript  town 
of  298  M.  M izusawa  was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  the  govern- 


the  early  davs  embraced  all  of  N.E.  Japan.  The  fine  fruit 
orchiurds  in  the  region  hereabout  were  grown  from  American 
trees.  TIub  Waga  Kwer,  a  tributary  of  the  KHakami,  is  crossed 
iust  before  reaching  309  M.  Kuromwajiri  —  a  shipping  point 

for  iron,  copper  ingots,  and  charcoal.  At  317  M.  Hanamakij  a 
basha  meets  trains  to  convey  passengers  to  (9  M.)  a  p:roup  of 
hot  Springs  (alum  water)  up  the  Toyosawa  VaUey,  The  lofty 


ment  (Chinjufu)  of  the 


it  Mutsu  Province,  which  during 
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mta.  visible  at  the  li^t  (£.)  are  BokiDakuuM  and  Hayachine; 
and  the  left,  Itvat&ifoma.  Three  rivers  are  seen  to  bl^d  their 
waters  just  before  we  arrive  at  Moriokaj  and  the  rly.  croeaes 
the  Shizukuishi-gawa  at  its  junction  with  the  Kitakami, 

339  M.  Morioka  (Inn:  MiUsu^kwan  and  several  others  near 
the  station;  all  from  ¥2.50  and  upwanl)»  capital  of  Rikuchn 

Pro^dnce  and  of  Iwate  Prefecture,  an  important  town  on  a 
tree-studded  plain  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  province, 
has  36,500  inhabs.,  a  School  of  Forestry,  a  number  of  weather- 
beaten  Buddhist  temples  (of  no  great  interest),  and  is  known 
for  its  fine  fruits  and  preserves.  Prominent  among  the  latter 
is  a  delicious  midzuame  flavored  with  grape  and  sold  in  boxes  at 
20  sen.  The  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  and  many  of  the 
fine  vegetables  are  of  trees  and  plants  of  American  origin. 
The  and  former  fief  of  its  daimyo  is  often  called  Naimbu. 
After  haying  d^eated  Fujiwara  Yasuhira  in  1189,  the  mili- 
tant Ycritomo  divided  the  ^eat  provinces  of  Mutsu  and  Dewa 
among  several  of  his  favorite  officers;  Nambu  Mitsuiyoki  thus  . 
became  the  feudatory  of  5  districts;  in  1506  his  desoendantB 
built  the  rastle  of  Morioka  wherein  their  successors  remained 
down  to  the  Restoration.  Morioka  is  often  made  the  starting- 
point  for  the  (18  M.)  Mt.  Iwate  (6,800  ft.)  or  GanjU'San  (at 
the  N.W.),  known  to  botanists  for  its  beautiful  Alpine  plants. 
The  graceful,  conical  peak  recalls  that  of  Fuji.  Guides  and 
outfits  procurable  from  the  innkeeper. 

Morioka  came  into  considerable  prominence  June  15, 1896,  when  the  coast 
of  the  provinoe  of  whioh  it  Is  the  metroipolis  received  the  foil  and  unezpeeted 

force  of  one  of  the  greatest  tidal  wavea  of  modern  times.  According;  to  a 
published  {perbcUim)  report  (by  a  Japaneae) :  'This  dreadful  event  happened 
at  half-past  eisht  o'eloek  in  the  pitoh-dark  night,  as  soon  as  the  people 
hoard  a  sound  like  a  railway  is  coming,  the  great  waves  a  hill  about  one 
hundred  foot  hiegh  boiling  and  rolling  down  with  rapid  course  and  retired  in 
a  few  minute  repeating  its  violence  for  several  times,  and  washed  away  all 
the  seashore  villages,  with  the  peaples  and  the  houses  even  the  firms,  it  was 
BO  furiouH  that  there*  were  few  men  escaped  but  exception  of  those  in  a  vil- 
lage who  was  fortunately  out  of  the  hous(».  Its  damage  extends  more  than 
four  hundred  miles  over  Miyagi  Iwate,  and  Aomovi  Prefecture  counting  the 
drowned  nearly  thirty  thousand  peoples  and  more,  mostly  in  Iwate  Prefeo- 
tiure,  it  is  reported  about  twenty  three  thousand,  so  hne  villages  has  suddenly 
changed  like  a  wild  wet  plain,  all  predous  jewels,  monev,  and  clothes  were 
all  buried  under  tlie  mud  or  flowen  away  with  their  food.  The  peoples  who 
escaped  or  was  saved  from  this  danger  now  are  again  afflicting  of  great  lack- 
ing of  the  provisions  and  they  have  no  houses  to  shelter  tlimn  from  the  rain 
and  no  clothes  to  wear.  Though  there  arc  Home  who  remainds  but  they  are 
too  young  to  work  or  too  old,  even  the  young  men  are  also  unable  to  work 
for  some  of  them  were  almost  severely  hurt  and  some  are  so  wearied  for  they 
were  in  water  for  a  long  while  with  out  any  food.  The  place  appears  like  a 
field  after  battle,  the  muddy  corpse  painfully  lays  here  and  there,  the 
wounded  mothers  are  searching  for  theirs  children's  corpse  with  tears,  and 

f)aU-looking  hifants  are  crying  for  the  looe  of  their  parrants.  the  pleasant- 
onking  houssB  Suddenly  changed  to  the  soRowful  houses*  indeed  nke  a  liell 
at  present.' 

Northward  from  Morioka  the  rly.  crosses  a  superb  plain  on  a 
risinp;  gradient;  fine  hills  belted  with  somber  conifers  dot  the 
horizon.  The  exceilent  auto  road  is  flanked  by  rows  of  statdy 
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pine  trees;  white  birches  are  conspicuous  features.  The  plain 
soon  merges  into  rugged  hills  through  whose  silent  vales  swift 
rivers  run,  and  above  which  lofty  mts.  brood  solemnly.  Near 
362  M.  KSma.  the  squat  cone  of  Himegamirdake  rises  at  the 
ri^t  and  recalls  the  fussy  Asama-yama  near  Karuizawa.  The 
Kitamirqavxi  is  crosst  I  before  355  M.  Kawaguchi  is  reached, 
and  beyond  it  the  Yafuka-gawa.  The  valleys  hereabout  are 
beautifully  wooded,  and  considerablp  t?in-barK  is  shipped  from 
the  stations.  Nakayama  Tunnel,  bored  1593  ft.  through  the 
crest  of  the  Nakayama  PasSf  marks  the  dividinc:  lino  between 
Rikuchti  and  the  northernmost  province  of  Mutsu,  as  well  as 
the  highest  point  on  the  line  between  Tokyo  and  Aomari,  The 
hig^  dopes  of  the  hillsides  hereabout  are  used  as  horse-breeding 
farms  (Australian  stallions)  by  the  War  Department.  The  line 
now  runs  downward  through  the  fine  valley  of  the  MabeM 
River,  where  many  of  the  splendid  trees  (conifers  in  great 
variety,  cryptomorias,  Spanish  rhpstnuts,  birches,  lacquer- 
trees,  etc.)  for  which  Japan  is  kno\Mi  grow  in  profusion.  In  the 
summer  the  dense  forests  nro  festooned  with  climbing  wistaria, 
wild  grapes,  clematis,  spiraea,  hydrangea,  and  a  host  of  other 
flowers.  Many  tunnels  and  manv  rivers  are  features  of  the 
hne.  Some  of  the  hillsides  are  cultivated  with  such  precision 
that  ihe  plots  look  as  if  they  had  been  raked  with  an  immense 
comb. 

378  M.  IcMnohe  fFirst  outpost^  was  anciently  the  site  of 
a  fortress  nimed  to  check  the  progress  southward  of  the  fighting  ^ 
Ainu.  Beyond  the  Torigoe  Tunnel  (3461  ft.  long)  we  got  wide 
and  beautiful  views  of  plains  and  mts.,  conspicuous  among  the 
latter  (right)  Sue-no-matsuyama  flit. :  *  forever  pine  mt.'),  often 
neferred  to  inpoetry  as  symbolical  of  eternal  affection.  On  the 
far  side  of  382  M.  Fukuoka,  the  line  trayerses  a  lovelv  region 
dotted  with  quaint  farmsteads,  pretty  orchards,  lounded  hiUSf 
and  productive  vallejrs.  Many  pollarded  mulberry  trees 
advertise  the  silk  industry,  while  the  numerous  bundles  of 
charcoal  await inj?  shipment  at  the  stations  explain  the  tiny 
huts  and  the  smoke  spirals  on  the?  higher  mt.  slopes.  Tobacco 
is  raised  in  quantities.  394  M.  iSannohe  ('Third  outpost') 
was  from  1189  to  1597  the  residence  of  the  daimyos  of  the 
ancient  Nambu  Disiriet,  before  they  moved  to  Morioka,  The 
^  lofty  peak  at  the  right  is  Nagmdake  (2600  ft.).  Many  plantar 
tions  oi  hops  and  flax  are  seen  as  we  proceed  northward.  The 
country  soon  takes  on  a  more  rugged  aspect.  Of  the  several 
rivers  which  wind  tlu*ough  it,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  now 
sluggish  M ahecli  i-gtiwa .  Vrom  lOfi  M .  Shvriuchi  Jd .the  // (ichi" 
nohe  ('Eighth outpost ■)  Line  leads E.  to 5  M.  Hachtnoht  (Inn: 
Wakaniatsu  Hotely  ¥2.50)  on  the  coast.  The  countr}^  is  now  but 
a  hundred  or  more  ft.  above  the  sea  and  a.s  level  as  a  table;  rice 
is  the  great  staple.  At  the  far  edge  of  the  plain,  the  crumpled 
ridges  give  way  to  hillocks  whose  untillea  slopies  are  covered 
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with  naked_pine  trees.  Beyond  413  M.  Furumaki  the  train 
croaaea  the  Otrose  River  which  drains  Lake  Towadai  a  pretty 
mt.  lake  (7  sq.  M.)  1500  ft.  above  ae^level,  on  the  boideE^ine 
between  Mutsu  and  Ugo  FrovinoeB.  The  splendidly  watered, 
rolling  country  which  we  line  now  crosses  reminds  Americans 
of  a  section  of  Iowa;  droves  of  fat  cattle  (an  unusual  sight  in 
Japan)  browse  on  the  meadows  and  form  pleasing  pictures  to 
foreign  eyes.  Herds  of  horses  add  life  to  the  land  near  426  M. 
Numasaki,  where  the  marshy  shorn  of  tho  wide  Ogam  Laf/oon 
bends  in  from  the  sea,  ami  .suggest  tiie  vast  wealtii  winch 
might  be  gathered  from  the  thousands  of  square  milci^  of  splen- 
did but  hitherto  unused  grazing-land  of  this  northern  region. 
The  prairie-like  country  continues  to  430  M.  Otsutomo,  where 
the  soil  is  rich,  black,  and  deep;  wliere  hosts  of  morning- 
glories  deck  the  unf enced  pastures,  and  where  big  locust  trees 
recall  jbhe  sunny  southland  of  the  United  States. 
.  439  M.  Nohejiy  a  port  of  little  consequence  at  the  SJS.  cor- 
ner of  Mutsu  Bay,  is  visible  just  over  the  rise  at  the  right, 
and  faces  a  strip  of  water  caWed  Noh^-wan.  Snow-sheds  ana 
groves  of  somber  firs,  then  long  lines  of  other  evergreen  trees 
and  other  sheds,  dot  the  country  to  443  M.  Karibasawa^  a 
nondpRcript  station  in  an  idyllic  situation  whence  there  is  a 
beautiful  view  o^cr  the  smiHns^  land  and  placid  water.  Long 
lines  of  whispering  pine  tre(  .s  ffank  the  shore;  white-sailed 
-^junks  riot  tlie  bay;  the  winsome  blue  of  the  water  is  as  tender 
as  that  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  outlines  of  the  distant  hills 
as  soft  as  those  of  8i(iily  or  (jreece.  450  Al.  Kornmato  is  the 
station  for  several  tidy  little  hamlets  tucked  away  on  tiny 
bays  with  crescent  shores.  The  distant  hills  which  snelttf  tlie 
bay  make  the  water  as  calm  as  that  of  a  pond,  and  few  views 
in  Japan  are  more  pleasing  than  those  which  now  break  in 
succession  as  the  train  fellows  the  contour  of  the  shore* 
Directly  across  the  bay,  near  Ominaio^  is  a  naval  station  of  the 
War  Department,  and  pictures  taken  with  telephotx>g;raphic 
lenses  are  inliibited.  45G  M.  Asamushi  (Tookan  Hotel,  ¥2.50) 
has  hot  springs  and  is  a  favorite  suburban  resort  of  the  Aomori 
folks.  The  train  runs  on  a  sort  of  trestle  above  the  houses, 
many  of  which  have  clean  tm  roofs.  —  The  rly.  now  turns 
inland  (S.W.),  traverses  a  tunnel  cut  through  a  promontory 
leading  down  to  the  sea;  passes  Nonai  tunnel  and  station; 
crosses  the  Nonai  Liiver;  runs  through  some  pretty  orchards 
and  the  suburban  town  of  Uramachi;  and  stops  at  the  north- 
ernmost terminus  of  the  railways  on  the  main  island  of  Japan^ 
1170  M.  from  their  southernmost  terminiis  at  Shmano$em, 

.  465  M.  Aomori  (or  Awomori),  in  Aomori-kenf  Mutsu  Prov- 
ince,  has  48,000  inhabs.  and  stands  at  the  southernmost  point 
of  Mutsu  Bay  (often  called  Acmcrvwn)^  in  lat.  40*  50^  N.  and 
long.  140*  45^  E.  of  Greenwich.  •  The  scattered,  unpicturesque 
and  untnteiesting  town  has  unusually  wide  streets  —  the  out- 
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come  of  many  destructive  fires  —  and  it  covers  a  wide  area. 

The  mottled  lacquer-ware  sold  in  the  shops  is  a  local  specialty 

and  is  known  as  Trngarunnuri, 

ArriraL  At  the  fly.  restanrant  np«taira  in  the  station,  plain  but  whole- 
some food  ifl  sen'ed  in  foreign  style  at  reasonable  prices.  The  Kngiya  Ilutel, 
where  foreign  food  and  beds  are  to  be  had  from  ¥4.50  a  day  and  upward, 
fltanda  acroas  the  street  from  the  statioa.  Five  n^.  to  the  left,  near  the 

dock  (jinriki,  10  sen),  is  the  Nakajima Inm;  tOOtOB  OUfy,  ¥1.50;  for  2  pm^ 
¥2;  native  food,  50-75  ten  a  meal. 
The  Steamer  Dodt.  whence  eldps  for  (60  M.)  ffakadaie  and  Muroran 

depart,  iH  5  min.  beyond  the  station;  jinriki,  10  sen  (for  a  passenger,  or  as 
many  pieces  of  hand-luggage  as  can  be  stowed  into  it) ;  trunka.  25  «en.  The 
Rly.  Cfo.  checks  baggage  througli  to  all  points  hi  Yeso,  and  in  snoh  eases 
makes  no  charge  for  tran.sfers.  —  Ships  of  the  niarino  dt'partnient  of  the 
Imperial  Gov't  Rlys.  ply  across  the  Tsugaru  {Strait  to  HakodaU^  and  are 
dean,  comfortable,  and  safe.  The  usual  sinHns  time*(ooiunilt  the  rly.  folder) 
is  11  A.M.,  and  HaktHlate  is  reached  about  4  p.m.;  faro.  Ist  cl.,¥3.20;  2d  cl., 
¥2.10,  both  exclusive  of  meals,  which  cost:  breakfast,  75  sen;  tiffin,  ¥1; 
dinner,  ¥1.  Japanese  meals,  50  tsn.  DMies  A  la  eorfe  range  frnn  5  to  50  mh. 
A  special  stateroom  (1st  cl.)  for  2  pers.  costs  ¥3  in  addition  to  the  fare  (2d 
cL,  ¥1.50;  sleeping-berth,  50  sen).  The  boats  (Knglish  «>oken)  are  rarely 
crowded;  mostof  the  Japanese  go  2d  cl.,  and  the  Saloon  ana  Ladiei^  Waitint- 
Rooms  (Ist  cl.)  afford  ample  lying-down  space  for  those  who  do  not  wish  a 
stateroom  (deorable  on  the  ni^t  trip).  At  Hakodate  jpassengers  with  their 
luggage  are  taken  from  the  ship  to  the  landing  free.  —  The  Nippon  Ytum 
Kaisha  runs  comfort boats  (English  spoken)  to  (110  M.)  Muroran. 
Aomori  is  left  usually  at  5  p.m.  and  JUfuroranis  reached  in  the  early  morning. 
Fare.  Ist  cl.,  ¥7  (which  includes  meals  and  a  private  cabin). 

Aomori  Bay  is  well  protected  by  the  mts.  which  almost  surround  it,  and 
the  deep  water  close  inshore  makes  the  harbor  one  of  the  best  in  Japan.  The 
rioe-fields  seen  in  places  are  among  the  northernmost  of  Japan,  mnee  the 
short  summers  and  long  cold  winters  of  Yezo  make  rice-growing  difficult 
there.  It  marks  the  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  the  pheasants,  monkeys^ 
and  black  bears.  The  latter  are  replaced  in  Ye»o  by  the  true  grizzly,  a  fierce 
monster  which  the  courageous  Ainu  attack  and  slay  with  skill.  Fogs  prevail 
over  the  bay  in  May,  June,  and  July;  while  the  N.W.  winds  of  Jan.-Mareh 
Bometimes  blow  with  sufficient  force  to  make  the  channel  rough.  Deep  snows 
fall  in  Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb. 

The  Tsugaru  Strait,  which  separates  the  main  island  of  Japan  from  Yeso, 
is  nearly  60  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  10  M.  wide  at  both  entrances  (the  nar- 
rowest parts),  and  about  30  M.  wide  witliin  them.  It  is  well  lighted  and 
there  are  no  difficulties  to  navigation.  A  strong  ocean  current  called  the 
Nakano-shiwo,  which  is  constantly  directed  frona  the  Japan  Sea  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  runs  through  the  strait,  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and  some- 
times kicks  up  a  choppy  sea  that  reminds  one  of  the  English  Channel.  Its 
velocity  is  usually  about  3  knots,  being  greatest  in  mid-channel.  Driftrioe 
is  not  unf  requently  encountered  in  the  winter  months,  and  fogs  ooeaaionally 
retard  traffic  in  summer. 

z8.  From  Tokyo  via  Utsunomiya,  Fukushima,  Yaiiiagata»  and 

Akita  to  Aomori  (Hokkaido). 

North-Eastem,  and  5u  Lines,  Imperial  Government  Railways. 

To  Nikko  (vi&  Utsunomiya  Jd.)  is  referred  to  in  Rte.  13.  At  139  M. 
fdrivafiuz,  connections  are  made  with  the  new  cross-country  hneto  Aiiyo/a, 
OB  the  eoast  of  the  Japan  Sea.  At  168  M.  Fukushima,  the  Ou  Line  di- 
verges to  the  W.,  but  the  main  hne  continues  N.  to  200  M.  lu^nnnmn  Jet., 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Joban  Line,  which  forms  the  subject  of  Rte.  17. 
Travelers  can  proceed  N.  to  Aomori  either  over  tliis  line  or  over  the  Ou  Line, 
but  those  destined  for  Sendai  or  Malmi.'<h{mn  must  not  change  at  Fukushima. 
Between  Tokyo  and  Aomori  the  rly.  goes  from  Musashi  Province  into  that 
cC  vod  tiiowesflliimolmilie,  Iwald,  Iwaohirok  Umii,  Ugo,  and  Mntmi 
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before  reaching  the  top  of  the  main  island.  Many  splendid  mts.,  some  of 

them  volcanic,  flank  the  suatainedly  interestinK_and  picturesque  line,  which 
for  some  dintance  out  of  Tokyo  follows  the  old  Oahu-  Kaidd,  once  the  favor- 
ite highway  of  dairnyo  and  samurai  cavalcades.  A  few  of  the  former  87  poBt- 
stations  {Eki)  between  YedotOid  ^lomori  still  stand.  Beyond  AkUa  splendid 
views  of  the  silent  Japan  Sea  are  had  frorti  the  train.  For  reference  to  sleep- 
ing-cars and  extra-fare  trains  see  p.  ixxxiii.  Aomori  iB  the  port  of  departure 
for  the  HokkaidQ  (Yeao).  See  (he  pmoeding  pace.  « 

ToKTd  (see  p.  109).  For  the  first  few  miles  after  leaving  the 
tawdry  metropolitan  suburbs  the  r!y,  runs  N.W.  over  a  fiat 
country  where  much  of  the  garden-truck  sold  in  the  city  mar- 
kets is  raised.  The  lowlands  are  subject  to  overflows  during 
the  summer  rains.  FVom  16  M.  Omiya  Jd.  the  trend  is  due  N. 
throiit!:b  a  numl^pr  of  unimportant  towns  to  18  M.  Oyavia  Jet., 
where  the  branch  line  from  I'akasakij  on  the  Karuizawa  sec- 
tion of  the  Shin-etsu  Line  (Kte.  6),  comes  in  at  the  left  and 
continues  eastward  to  31  M.  Tomobe  Jet.  Henceforward  the 
gradient  slopes  gently  upward  over  a  better  country,  with 
the  fine  Nikko  Mts.  in  view.  65  M.  Ulsunomim  (472  ft.),  the 
'  point  of  departure  for  Ntkkdf  is  mentioned  in  detail  in  Rte.  13. 
From  Utsunomiyaf  the  train  proceeds  N.  over  a  steadily  risine 
country  intensively  cultivated  and  flecked  here  and  there  with 
beautiful  flowering  trees.  Tobacco  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  landscape,  and  many  broad  fields  are  given  over  to  the 
raising  of  the  broad-leaved  taro  plant  (Caladium  Colocasia; 
Jap.  imo  —  which  also  meann  pot:) to).  The  Negawa^  Inari^ 
Terijin,  and  Kinu  Rivers  are  crossed  before  73  M.  Hdshakifji 
is  reached,  and  the  int  (  rvening  country  is  rendered  picturesque 
by  the  many  big  undershot  water-wheels  which  aid  the  farmers 
to  irrigate  their  fields.  The  iivers  often  prove  bad  servants, 
and  are  dreaded  in  the  rainy  season.  The  black,  loamy  soil  is 
favorable  to  the  exacting  requirements  of  ginseng  (which  in 
a  ferruginous  soil  takes  on  a  jneddish  tinge  that  lessens  its  value) , 
and  at  certain  seasons  the  land  is  dotted  with  mats  or  thatched 
roofs  raised  about  3  ft.  above  the  plants  (oomp.  Korea)  to  pro- 
tect them  from  a  too  ardent  sun.  A  great  variety  of  fine  trees 
thrive  in  the  region,  which  is  sentineled  by  lofty  mt.  peaks. 

92  M.  Nishi'Nasimo  (Inn:  Yamatoya^  #2)  is  the  usual  pr^int 
of  departure  for  the  locally  celebrated  (13  M.)  Suiobajia 
Mineral  SpurNGS  (jinriki  with  2  men,  ¥2.20:  hasha  for  6  per- 
sons and  luge!:age,  ¥3.60).  The  region  is  known  for  its  beautiful 
maples  and  is  popular  with  Japanese.  The  most  frequented  of 
the  several  resorts  is  Fwrumachi  (Inn:  Fuaenrrd,  etc.,  ¥2.50 
and  upward)  in  a  picturesque  setting,  amid  hot  springs,  fan- 
tastic rocks,  mts.  and  waterfalls.  About  5  M.  from  Furumachi 
is  Arayu^  whence  pilgrims  start  for  the  climb  up  (9  M.) 
Keiehi-zan  (5880  ft.),  one  of  the  peaks  of  Takahara-yama,  in 
the  range  which  separates  Iwashiro  from  Shimotsuke  Province. 
The  ascent  occupies  a  long  tire-^omo  day  and  does  not  repay 
one  for  the  exertion.  —  A  i^oo*!  \\v\x  of  the  Shiolxun  Mts.  is 
had  from  95  M.  Uigashi-NasunOt  and  steam  can  be  seen  rising 
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from  Nasvr-yama  (6300  ft.;  serious  eruption  in  1881)  at  the 
N.E.  end  of  the  short  ridge.  91  M.  Kiiroiso  (Inn:  Tabakoya^ 
¥2),  the  starting-point  for  the  (11  M.)  Nasu  Springs  (at  the 
base  of  the  active  volcano  of  Ndsu;  guide,  ¥1.50;  ascent  in  3 
hrs.),  also  marks  the  commencement  of  a  roughish  country  of 
steep  gradients,  brawling  rivers,  wide  curves,  and  tumbled  hills 
—  tne  latter  densely  wooded.  Beyond  109  M.  Toyohara,  the 
rlv.  reaches  a  point  1423  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  highest  between 
Twyd  and  Sendai.  The  train  now  enters  the  provinee  of 
Iwaki.  115  M.  Shirakatva  (Inn:  Yanagi^,  ¥2),  1269  ft. 
above  searlevel,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  petty  daimyd  whose 
ruinous  castle  still  overlooks  the  tidy  little  town.  The  Ahu- 
kuma  River  runs  past  the  upper  end  of  the  place  and  irrigates 
the  broad  paddy-fields  in  the  environs.  CJood  peaches  are 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Yuhuki  Station,  near  which  the  Im- 
perial Household  maintains  one  of  its  several  game  preserves. 
The  good  pike  which  traverses  the  r^on  is  sometimes  flanked 
for  mUtm  by  fantastic  pine  trees  in  imitation  of  the  splendid 
eiyptomeria  avenues  of  Nikkd. 

139  M.  KMjmuuL  (Inn:  Kimura-ya,         known  for  its 

manufactures  of  fine  silken  stufTs,  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  Gan-etsu  Line^  which  runs  W.  througn  beautiful  scenery  to 
NiiiQoaa  (Rte.  6,  p.  83). 

Several  trains  daily  in  about  6  hrs.  Faro  to  M.  Wdkamatm,  ¥1.60,  let 
el.;  96  sen,  2d;  to  1 12  M.  NxUau  (  Niiffata),  ¥4.03,  Ist.  ol.;  ¥2.42,  2d.  Many 
of  the  intervening  towns  are  unimportant;  9  M.  Atami  has  locally  cele- 
brated hot  springs.  Near  16  M.  Yamagata  the  Kotakayama  Tunnel  (1816 
ft.  long)  is  one  of  the  many  which  pierce  the  lofty  mis.  of  the  region.  The 
JnaiDcuhiro  Lake  (10  by  10  M.)  aflfords  good  salmon-trout  fishing.  22  M. 
JnauKuhiro  town  (Inn:  I»e-ya,  ¥2)  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  the  ascent 
(dangerous)  of  the  dreaded  Bandai-8.\n,  a  vicious  volcano  with  an  e\'il 
reputation,  near  the  N.  end  of  the  lake,  6(XX)  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  inn- 
keeper wUl  procure  a  guide  for  ¥3  for  the  round  trip  —  a  hard  day's  work. 
Like  Asama-ynma,  Bandai-san  is  not  to  be  trusted.  The  terrific  and  totally 
unexpected  eruption  of  July  15,  1888  (which  emanated  from  the  adjacent 
peak  called  Ko  or  little  Bandai),  destroyed  4  villages,  killed  461  penoDi, 
a&d  devastated  27  sq.  M.  of  territory. 

Wakamatsu,  or  'Young  Pine  Tree*  (Inn:  Shimizu-ya.  ¥2),  the  chief 
town  (803  ft.)  of  the  Aizu  Districi  (Iwashiro  Province;  Fukuahima-ken), 
with  40,000  inhabs.,  was  formerly  called  Kurokawa,  and  possessed  a  castle 
built  by  the  AskxTui  daimyda  —  from  whom  it  was  taktu)  by  Date  Masamune 
in  1589.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  the  powerful  WakamtUsu  Clan 
remained  faithful  to  the  shogun,  and  the  capture  (Nov.  6,  1.SG8)  of  the  castle 
by  the  Imperial  army  closed  the  civil  war  in  HondS.  Only  the  masaive  w^la 
of  the  structure  remain.  The  town  stands  near  the  E.  margin  of  a  wide 
plain  known  as  Aizu-iaira,  7  M.  to  the  W.  of  Inawashiro  Lake.  Consider- 
able lacquer-ware  is  manufactured  for  export;  lacquer  trees  (  UrxMhi-no-ki; 
Rhus  vemicifera)  thrive  in  the  region,  and  their  product  (known  to  the  trade 
as  Aizu-tiruaki),  along  with  the  Axzu^o,  or  vegetable-wax,  is  in  demand 
throughout  the  Empire.  Higashi-yama,  a  pretty  waterin|(-place  2  M.  to  the 
S.E.  (Inn:  ShinUiki-rd,  ¥2),  in  a  densely  wooded  ravine  through  which 
plunges  a  mt.  torrent,  contains  several  insipid,  odorless  springs  (122°  to  131* 
F.)  which  burst  from  the  volcanic  soil  and  are  led  through  bamboo  conduits 
into  the  bath-houses.  At  Iluiiyo,  a  small  town  4  M.  to  the  S.W.,  tome  porce- 
lain is  made.  The  mts.  which  surround  the  Aizu  plain  are  lofty  and  majes- 
tic. —  Beyond  Wakamatsu  the  rly.  descends  through  a  charming  countiy 
to46  M.  SMwokoiwa,  thmb  to  Niigata. 
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The  Taira  Line,  a  branch  rljr.  forming  an  eastward  prolongatioD  of  the 

Can-^su  Line,  runs  from  Kdriyama  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
NatBui  River  to  52  M.  (fare,  ¥2.18, 1st  ol.;  ¥1.31,  2d  d.)  Taira,  a  town  on 
tho  ooast  line  between  TdkyH  and  Iwanuma  (Rte.  17). 

Northward  from  Koriyama  the  main  line  bends  broadly  to 
the  left  and  traverses  a  hilly  district  where  sericulture  is  prac- 
ticed on  a  larc^o  scale;  the  manufactured  Hi  Ik  has  a  reputation 
for  quality.  l.'>4  M.  Nihonmatsu,  with  siik-inills,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  silk-producing  towns  in  the  region.  The 
ancient  and  now  ruinous  castle  was  built  in  the  16th  cent,  by 
Uaiakeyarm  MUauyasu,  but  his  descendants  were  dispossessed 
(in  1586}  by  the  militant  Date  Masamune,  Niwa  was  the  last 
of  the  daimyoB  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Onward  to  160 
M.  Matndeawa  the  rly.  threads  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Abukuma  River,  with  charming  views.  HiUs  hide  these  until 
we  emorp^e  beyond  the  Hiraishi  Tiinnelj  whence  a  splendid 
panorama  opens  out  far  below  at  the  left.  Wide  paddy-fields 
and  mulberry  plantations  irrigated  by  the  Sugawa  marik  the 
approach  to 

168  M.  Fukushima  Jot.  (pop.  43,000),  an  important  city  in 
the  prefecture  of  the  same  name,  in  a  pretty  valley  almost 
surrounded  by  perennially  green  hills.  The  small  Shinto  shrine 
behind  a  huge  granite  torn  in  the  iS  .E.  quarter  incloses  some 
sculptured  and  gaudily  decorated  wood  fibres  of  Udaijin  and 
Sadaijin;  of  several  of  the  Gpds  of  Good  Luck,  and  a  medley 
of  biio-a-brao  not  usually  displayed  in  such  places.  The  eagle 
on  the  portico  is  boldly  sculptured.  The  quaint  carvings  on 
certain  of  the  tile-roofed  dwellings  of  the  city  impart  a  temple- 
like look  to  them.  Foreigji  influence  is  a  neghgible  quantity 
hero,  and  the  native  life  retains  many  of  its  aneient  features. 
North-bound  travelers  interested  in  the  scenery  of  the  Ou 
Jjine,  may  elect  to  break  the  journey  here  and  board  one  of  the 
early  morning  trains  for  (302  M.)  Aomori  —  a  long  day's  ride. 
The  Fukushima  Hotel,  with  foreign  beds,  and  plain  but  whole- 
some foreign-style  food,  is  a  3-min.  walk  from  the  station  (2 
min.  up  the  mam  st.,  then  turn  left;  jinriki,  10  sen) ;  room,  ¥1 ; 
meals,  ¥1  each  (upper  rooms  best;  demand  a  mosquito-net). 
Several  native  inns  (the  Fv^-kwan;  Fukvrshima-iywan,  etc., 
¥2.50)  stand  near  the  station;  the  Fukuyd-kwan  is  about  }  M. 
distant,  near  the  P.O.  The  suburban  tramway  runs  to  a  num« 
ber  of  towns  of  no  interest  to  foreigners.  Foreigners  are,  how- 
ever, usually  of  considerable  interest  to  the  yokels  of  the 
countryside,  who  chuekle  immoderately  and  not  imi^ffliftlly 
burst  openly  into  laughter  at  the  sight  of  one. 

The  Trains  of  the  Ou  Line  run  first  W.  then  N.  from 
Fukushi/na,  through  a  picturesque  region  which  deserves  (o  be 
better  known  to  travelers.  Heavy  snows  iiometimes  delay  the 
train  traffie  in  winter.  A  specialty  of  the  buffets  on  the 
through  trains  is  stewed  rice  and  eels  which  the  train-boy 
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serves  hot  for  30  Mil.  Hotrmiik,  fruit»  bread,  cakes,  beer,  benid 
(p.  faoodv),  etc.,  are  sold  at  most  of  the  big  statioiiB.  Before  fol* 
lowmg  the  excellent  highroad  which  for  manv  miles  keeps  off 
mdonin  sight  of  the  rly.  line,  automobilists  should  readtibe2d 
paragraph  at  p.  jxxxvi.  Beyond  4  M .  Niwamka  (starting-point 
for  the  near-by  hot  sulphur  springs  of  Takayu;  and  for  Azuma" 
yamaj  6360  ft.),  the  train  climbs  through  densely  wooded  hills 
pierced  by  several  tunnels;  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  (the 
16th)  is  Itayay  5343  ft.  long,  with  the  far  end  (at  16  M.  Toge  • 
Station)  2151  ft.  above  sea-lovel.  Many  of  the  terraces  on 
which  the  rails  are  placed  have  necessitated  elaborate  and 
costly  mranite  retaining  walls,  in  addition  to  scores  of  snow- 
sheds.  Notafewof  the  Btaticms  are  placed  at  the  end  of  short 
q>ur  traoks,  off  the  main  line. 

26  M.  Yonimwa  (Inns:  Akaneyay  ¥2,  and  several  others 
opposite  the  station),  with  36,000  inhabs.,  was  anciently  an 
important  Tokugawa  fief  and  the  site  of  a  quaint  castle  erected 
in  1238  by  the  Nagai  family.  Successive  struggles  for  the 
possession  of  this  fortified  structure  resulted  in  its  ruination 
after  it  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  powerful  Uesugi  family.^ 
The  town  overlooks  a  wide  plain  dotted  here  and  there  with 
hamlets  and  mulberry  plantations.  Many  of  the  descendants 
of  the  samurai  of  pre-Afez/i  days  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  silk  stuffs,  which  are  manufactured  in  the  region;  the  fabric 
known  as  FonesatMi^  is  partieularly  in  demsuod.  —  The  rly. 
now  crosses  the  wide  vauey  of  the  YoBhiruhoavHiy  and  its 
several  tributaries.  The  women  who  work  in  the  fields  wear 
trousers  and  blouses  and  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from 
the  men.  —  36  M.  Akayu,  at  the  far  side  of  the  valley,  poe* 
sesses  hot  sulphur  springs  where  rheumatic  people  foregatner. 
The  country  through  TV'nich  the  rly.  now  leads  is  lovely;  pic- 
turesque hamlets  are  strung  along  the  splendidly  metaled 
highway  like  the  brown  beads  of  a  rosary,  and  they  form 
symphonies  in  sepia  against  a  green  field.  The  line  bends 

*  The  Uesugi  was  a  famous  daimyd  family  descended  from  Fujiimra 
ToMhado  (9th  cent.).  It  came  into  prominence  in  the  13th  generation 
(14th  cent.)i  and  from  that  time  onward  history  is  replete  with  the  deeds  of 
some  of  its  illustrious  men.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  these  was 
Uesugi  Kenahin  (1530-78),  a  Buddhist  bonae  with  a  pronounced  military 
talent.  He  was  brilliant,  fearless,  and  grasping;  and,  beginning  by  deposing 
his  brother  and  asHuming  the  administration  of  the  paternal  domains 
(Eehigo  Pravinoe),  he  added  to  these  in  such  a  bold  ana  skillful  way  that 
erelong  he  had  conquered  EtchQ.  Noto,  the  island  of  Sado,  and  other  terri- 
torial bits;  thus  threatening  the  supremacy  ai^  inojuring  the  enn^W  of  the 
great  Ndbwnaga  —  at  that  time  master  of  Xapan.  KenMin  aid  not  hesitate 
to  cross  arms  with  his  powerful  foe,  and  had  he  not  fallen  ill  and  died  at  the 
early  age  of  48  the  history  of  Japan,  as  far  as  Oda  Nobunaga  was  concorned, 
might  have  sufitered  a  d^ded  change.  /iCen«Am  left  no  direct  succea^or.  lie 
ooeupiea  a  bi^  place  in  the  regard  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  temple  of 
Vfjmgi  Keni^hxn,  at  Yonrznwa,  is  dedicated  to  him.  The  immense  estates  of 
this  feudal  lord  were  divided  among  his  adopted  sons,  the  descendants  of 
wliom  resided  at  Yoneainaa  (or  D9wa)  till  the  Restoration.  Many  of  the 
present  families  of  Yonezawa  ai6  oeaoendaiita  of  the  early  mtmwnU,  ud 
certain  old  customs  still  exist. 
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broadly  to  the  right  to  avoid  the  steep  hills  which  come  down 
at  the  left;  and  soon  leaves  the  valley  behind,  at  the  right. 

Shinto  shnnes  are  as  eonspiciioua  by  their  presence  as  Bud- 
dhist temples  are  by  their  absence.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are 
seen  to  have  light-brown  walls  with  dark-brown,  thatched 
roofs  —  a  northern  diilerentiation  of  the  old  Yamato  style  of 
architecture.  *  • 

Beyond  47  M.  KanUnouania  (688  ft.),  near  the  Mai  Bioer, 
.  with  hot  mineral  springs,  the  smiling  campania  beoomeB  a 
delist  to  the  artistic  senses;  the  odd  heights  and  curious 
an^s  of  the  picturescjue  nxtfs;  the  level  fields  and  the  pvetty 
hamlets  that  snuggle  m  sequestered  dingles  of  the  delimning 
hills;  the  attractive  streams  that  meander  languidly  across  the 
green  meadows,  dotted  here  and  there  with  shrines  and  pines, 
and  sentineled  always  by  sky-blue  mt.  peaks,  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  charming  picture.  The  highroads  look  as  good  as  those 
of  the  English  countryside,  and  one  longfi  to  descend  from  the 
train  and  tramp  or  motor  over  their  inviting  surfaces; 

55  M.  Tamagata  (Inn:  Odtoya,  ¥2).  capital  of  UsenlVovinee 
and  of  Yamagata  Prefecture,  with  43,000  inhabe.  and  8,000 

houses,  stands  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  green  hills  which  rise 
gracefully  behind  it,  and  is  an  important  shipping-point  for 

much  of  the  rich  produce  of  the  region.  Silk  filiature  mills  are 


inhabitants  can  be  seen  at  work  in  their  homes  sorting  cocoons 
or  reeling  the  silken  strands  from  them.  One  of  the  local 
specialties  is  a  slightly  acidulated  plum  Jellv,  made  in  thia 
layers,  packed  between  corn-husks,  and  sold  (12-20  ten  a  box) 
at  the  riy .  station.  Anciently  Yamagata  wss  known  as  Mogami, 
after  Shiha  Kaneyorif  who  received  the  Dewa  Province  in  fief 
from  Ashiknga  Takauji  in  1335,  and  whose  descendants  took 
the  place  and  held  it  until  they  were  disposseiised  in  1622.  The 
ruinous  old  ciustle  is  now  occupied  as  a  barrack.  A  popular 
resort  of  the  townspeople  is  the  village  of  Yama-dera  (GJ  M. 
to  the  N.E.;  good  road),  so  called  for  the  cluster  of  decaying 
Buddhist  temples  there  said  to  have  been  founded  by  JihUcu^ 
DaUhi  in  861.  The  rice  grown  in  the  vidnity  of  Yamagata 
ranks  with  the  best  in  Japan. 

The  two  lofty  peaks  seen  at  the  left  as  the  train  proceeds  N. 
are  Gwassnn  (G200  ft.)  and  (at  the  N.  of  it)  Chokai-zan  (7200 
ft.).  Both  are  prominent  features  in  the  landscape  as  the  train 
descends  gradually  over  a  rollinp;  country  to  93  M.  Shifijo 
(Inn:  Yaginuma,  ¥2),  440  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  branch  line  W.  to  48  M.  Sakata  (Inn:  Miura-ya, 
¥2),  a  small  port  on  the  Japan  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mogami  River;  and  another  one  £.  to  80  M.  Koffoda,  a  staticMi 
on  Route  17.  —  The  train  now  ente»  a  more  mountainoua 
reeion  and  runs  up  through  narrow  valleys  and  a  sparse^ 
cmtivated  country,  flecked  here  and  there  with  lacquer  tree^ 
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glissading  waterfalls,  gorges,  and  tunnels.  From  the  Innai 
Tunnel,  1086  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  descends  through  other 
tunnela  to  122  M.  (and  679  ft.)  Innai  StaHon  (Inn;  SaU6,  ¥2) 
in  Ugo  Ptovinoey  with  one-time  produetive  siiyer  mines;  tha 
lofty  mt.  at  the  far  left  is  Chokai-zan,  —  12i  M.  Yokobori^ 
a  poor  town,  is  remembered  by  the  Japanese  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ono  Komachif  a  celebrated  poetess  (b.  834;  d.  900), 
whose  beauty  and  talent  in  youth,  and  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness in  old  age,  form  the  theme  of  many  native  writers.  Tier 
after  tier  of  lovely  green  hills  rise  in  serried  ranks  at  the  left  of 
the  somnolent  town,  which  overlooks  a  flower-deoked  valley 
through  which  a  whimpering  rivulet  flows  and  chatters  unceas- 
ingly. The  region  is  a  vast,  lovely  garden  and  orchard  com- 
bined; tiie  miubeny  trees  suggest  the  ddieate  gossamer  mXk 
wbldi  tliev  help  to  produce,  and  the  fidds  of  waving  grain  the 
peace  ana  plenty  of  a  contented  people*  Beyond  132  M. 
Ytusawa  the  land  flattens  out  lilie  a  Kansas  prairie,  and  ia 
dotted  here  and  there  with  groves  ol  plume-like  bamboos^ 
pines,  maples,  and  fruit  trees.  The  workers  in  the  rice-fielda 
wear  wide  pilgrim  hats  of  straw,  and  strips  of  matting  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  rain.  When  they  walk  the  hats  flap  behind: 
like  big  sunbonnets,  the  brown  mats  contrasting  sharply  with 
the  green  of  the  rice-plants  and  making  the  wearers  resemble 
big  brown  bugs  moving  hither  and  yon.  Every  plain  seems  to 


ArkanBBs:  others  smalTbut  treacherous,  when  the  sprmg  rslns 
are  abundant. 

186  M.  Akita  (Inn:  Kobaffoshi-kanzo;  hhibatM  Hotel,  etc.: 
¥2.00).  the  capital  (pop.  37,000)  of  U^o  Provinoe  and  of 
AhUorhen  (133  it.  above  the  Japan  Sea  and  but  5  M.  from  it  — 
tramway  to  Tsuefdgaki  Port),  stands  on  the  right'  bank  of  the 
Tashimaifaufa  and  manufactures  silk  on  a  large  scale.  ^  Fine 
peach,  pear,  and  apple  orchards  are  features  of  the  environs. 
Akita  has  been  a  garrison  town  since  a.d.  733,  when  a  fortress 
was  erected  here  as  a  defense  against  incursions  of  the  Ainu. 
A  long  dynasty  of  fighting  daimyds  dwelt  here  until  the  Resto- 
ration, at  which  time  the  now  ruinous  castle  was  held  by  Lord 
ScUake.  The  name  Akita  was  formerly  confined  to  the  castle, 
the  surrounding  town  bein^  called  Kuboia,  The  fine  old  castle 
nrden  has  been  converted  mto  a  lovely  retreat,  the  SenahU^ 

JB.  quarter  of  the  town),  known  for  its  splenoid  cherry  trees. 
Certain  branches  of  the  native  commerce  know  Akita  for  a 
special  mat-grass  (Nardotmia  japonioa)  produced  here  and 
called  Akita-huki. 

191  M.  Tsuchizaki,  the  port  of  Akita.  The  sea  is  visible  at 
the  left,  and  the  long  rows  of  fantastic  pine  trees  which  flank 
the  shore,  by  leaning  inward,,  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds.  Beyond  195  M.  Oiwake,  the  line  turns  inland 
and  flanks  the  shore  of  the  big  (17  M.  long,  7  M.  wide) 


have  its  correspondi: 


some  of  them  as  bi^  as  the 
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HachirO  Lagoon.  Vrom  211  M.  KadOf  it  turns  inland  and 
traverses  a  rolling  country  dotted  with  man v  pine  trees.  Only 
the  sturdiest  of  these  survive  the  wintry  blasts  which  croes 
from  Siberia  and  whip  the  coast  hereabout.  Long  lines  of 

snow-fences  point  to  the  severity  of  the  winters.  At  222  M. 
Hataori.  a  branch  line  diverges  (left)  to  3  M.  Noshiro  (Inn; 
Muraif  «.50),  a  coast  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Noshiro-^wa^ 

and  a  Hh!ppina:-[K)int  for  copper  orrs  from  the  ;idj;irpnt  hills. 
—  The  rly.  now  curves  broadly  to  the  riliht  and  runs  S.K. 
to  232  M,  Futatsuif  where  it  turns  again  and  i  iins  N.E.  through 
a  mountainouH  country  said  to  be  rich  in  coj)p(T.  At  251  M. 
Odnte,  8ume  coarse  lacquer-ware  is  iiuide.  Alany  bills,  some 
stiil  grades,  and  a  series  of  tunnels  mark  the  line  to  270  M. 
Hiroaaki  (Inn:  8mkMi,  ^^.50);  a  garrison  town  of  38,000 
hihabs.  in  Mutsu  Province,  the  northemmost  on  the  main 
ieiand  of  Japan.  The  mt.  which  rises  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is 
/tt'o/pi-sort.  or  the  T9ugaru'PujH4650  ft.),  so  called  from  the 
Tsugaru  Slrnit  and  for  the  resemblance  of  the  peak  to  the 
matchlrss  Fuji'San,  of  Kai  Province.  Three  rivers,  a  tunnel, 
and  4  nonrloscript  stations  intervene  between  this  point  ana 
302  M.  AoTtwri  (see  p.  318). 
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YejBOy  or  EeOf  for  political  reasons  called  Hokkaidd  (oomp. 
p.  cxliii),  4th  largest  (88  districts;  756  towns  and  villages  oceuh 
pied  by  277,254  families  of  4.10  units  each)  of  the  Japanese 
ii^andS)  stands  beyond  the  topmost  point  oi  Hondo  (from  v  hich 
it  is  separated  by  tlic  Tmgeiru  Strait) ^  between  lat.  41°30and 
45**  MY  N.  and  long.  139°  5(y  and  146°  E  of  Greenwich,  and 
is  boundtnl  on  the  N.  l)y  the  S(ja  of  OkhuLsk;  on  the  H.  and 
E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  on  the  W,  by  the  Japan  Sea. 
It  is  approximately  294  M.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  394  M.  from  E. 
to  W.  From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  oeoupted  by  the 
Ainu  (or  Mi$u)t  perhaps  the  original  race  of  JapaB,  and  bv 
them  it  was  long  known  as  Waiariahinutf  .or  Fmy  Island. 
It  came  into  the  foreground  of  Iii.story  when  Abe  no  Hirafu 
explored  (in  a.d.  6()2>  the  greater  part  of  it  and  estahlished 
a  garrison  in  the  jjrenent  province  of  iShirttteshi,  Hut  liltle 
wa,s  heard  of  it  prior  to  the  16th  cent.,  when  efforts  ai  culon- 
i^atiuu  were  made  by  Takida  Nobukiro,  one  of  whose  descen- 
dai^tSi.  MoUtmm  Yoah/Uiwo,  had  his  authority  recognized  by 
7*oX»f0au»  lemsu  in  1604.  The  Matstmae  continued  to 
govern  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island  till  1868,  with  headquarters 
at  the  old  town  of  Matsutmae^  now  Fukuyama. 

At  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Restoration  Erwmnto  Takeaki 
formed  the  projeet  of  making  Yezo  an  independent  fwf  of. 
the  expirinjj  Tokiujaira  dynasty,  and  taking  the  shogunal  ileet 
he  capture(f  Hakudatej  Alaf-Wf/uw,  and  other  towns,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  Imperial  army  at  bay  for  several  months. 
He  wasr  forced  to  surrenoer  in  June.  1869i  and  in  the  same  year 
the  new  government  divided  the  island  into  9  provinces,  caDed 
ibHokkaida,  placed  it>  in  chaige,  of  Governor  Kwroda^  and 
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established  a  Colonial  Development,  Office  (l-ai(nkushi)  at 
Sapporo,  This  was,  however,  aboiidheii  in  1881,  and  the 
island  was  divided  into  three  departments  {Hakodate-,  Sap- 
poro-, and  Nemuro^n),  which  in  turn  were  suppressed  in 
1886  and  an  independent  administration  called  Hokkaidd^hd 
was  inaugurated  with  Sapporo  as  the  capital.  Prior  to  this 
time,  American  geologists,  engineers,  agricultnril  oxports,  and 
others  were  imported,  and  commendable  efforts  were  made  to 
improve  the  island.  The  many  fine  fruits^  berries,  p;rains,  vege- 
tables, cattle,  horses,  etc.,  for  which  it  is  now  known  are  due 
to  that  wise  initiative.  (Seep.  351.)  The  first  of  llie  excellent 
riys.  (of  which  there  are  now  more  than  1000  M.)  were  oon- 
stnieted  by  American  engineers,  and  the  first  effort  to  de- 
velop the  immense  coal-fields  was  made  in  1874  by  Mr,  B.  S. 
Lymarif  an  American  geologist  in  the  employ  of  the  Imperial 
Gov't.  American  apples  are  now  shipped  from  Yezo  to  all 
arts  of  Japan  and  the  Siberian  coast.  There  are  flour-mills, 
reweries,  the  largest  paper-mills  in  the  Far  East,  many  fish- 
canning  establishments,  etc.  Sulphur  is  exported  in  large 
quantities.  Each  of  the  chief  cities  has  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  branch  of  the  Hokkaid5  Colonisation  Bank,  sdiools, 
etc..  while  extensive  harbor-works  are  under  way  at  sevmt 
of  the  ports. 

The  primeval  wildness  of  Yeao  appeab  strongly  to  nature- 
lovers,  and  e^^ery  yp!ir  V)ring8  more  and  more  travelers  to  this 
remote  corner  of  the  world.  The  Japanese  officials  are  neither 
secretive  nor  exchjsive;  the  Gov't  wants  to  colonize  the  island, 
and  its  beautie.s  lie  e.xpos^  to  the  gaze  of  whosoever  woula 
inspect  them.  Comfortable  rly.  trains  now  penetrate  to  many 
of  the  hitherto  inaccessible  interior  points,  and  coasting- 
steamers  circle  the  island  and  touch  at  the  chief  ports.  Many 
of  the  highways  are  not  practicable  for  jinrikis  (which  are 
little  used),  but  are  all  right  for  horses,  which  are  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Tho  traveler  is  advised  to  brinfr  his  own  saddle,  as 
the  native  article  in  uncomfortable.  Hunters  (comp.  p.  cii) 
should  also  bring  their  own  guns  and  ammunition,  as  such  are 
not  always  obtainable  locally.  Guides  and  interpreters  are 
found  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  hunting-[>ermits  are  issued 
by  the  local  authorities.  A  special  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  T5kyd  Gov't  is  always  useful.  The  dense  forests  and 
swamps  are  drained  by  innumerable  short,  rapid  rivers,  which 
are  subject  to  violent  freshets  and  which  usually  harbor 
excellent  fish. 

Geologically  Yezo  dififers  but  slightly  from  Japan  proper; 
ihr  mi.  system  may  be  ref^arded  as  a  continuation  of  (hose  of 
Sa^halien  and  the  Kiirilf  .s.  The  mass  of  the  chain  runninp; 
from  N .  to  S.  consists  of  granite  and  old  schists.  In  the  axis 
of  the  range  running  toward  the  S.W.,  volcanic  formations 
predominate,  with  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks.  From  many 
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promontories  on  the  coast,  projecting  mt.  spurs  jut  into  the 
sea^  while  between  themetF^hflat  shoies  with  seoresof  sand- 
dunes.  On  the  coast  <rf  Hakodai$  the  Phitb-Neptunian  rocks 
aipe  similar  to  the  formations  of  the  Bay  of  Sendai  and  other 
parts  of  the  mign  island  ooast,  while  in  o^her  places  the  tufa* 
conj!;]ompratos  and  org;anip  remains  are  nnt  lacking.  Coal  is 
mined  in  several  provinces,  and  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  the 
island  is  in  its  coal-tields  —  which  are  estimated  to  contain 
150,000,000,000  tons!  The  seams  are  of  the  Carboniferous 
system,  while  those  of  Old  Japan  belong  to  recent  forma- 
tions. The  older  Tertiary,  the  Mesoaoic  formations,  the  mag- 
nestan  fimestone  and  red  sandstone  of  the  Fermian  system  are 
but  slightly  developed.  Metamoifihie  rodcs,  —  the  oldest  of 
which  are  granulite  and  conglomerate  breccia,  followed  by 
aphanite,  syenite-granite,  and  diorite,  —  including:  the  marine 
terrace  deposits,  and  eruptive  rocks  of  all  ages  are  found. 
Black  and  gray  clay-schists,  associated  with  green  stones  and 
in  other  places  frequently  disrupted  by  strikingly  white  por- 
phyry veins,  or  traversed  in  all  directions  b^  quarU  veins  with 
ux)n  pyrites,  appear  in  many  places  and  m  great  thickness. 
Few  If  any  of  the  mts.  lise  higher  than  8000  ft*  There  are 
numerous  prominently  active  and  remarkable  volcanoes;  the 
formidable  dying  craters  of  Nobaribetmi  are  described  in  Rte. 
20,  and  others  in  thw  proper  places. 

The  River  System  centers  practically  at  Tokachi-dake  (7000 
ft.)>  on  the  border  of  Tokachi  and  J  shikari  Provinces,  whence 
the  great  rivers  of  the  island  radiate  to  the  sea.  The  I  shikari, 
the  largest  and  most  important,  flows  in  aS.W.  direction,  and 
after  a  winding  course  of  275  M.  falls  in  to  Olaru  Bay,  near 
the  small  town  of  lakUcaru  The  Teahio,  after  traversing  the 
province  named  after  it,  ends  its  140  M«  come  near  the  45th 
parallel  in  the  Gulf  of  Tartary.  The  Tokachi,  which  rises  not 
far  from  the  basin  of  the  Ishikari^  flows  130  M.  S.W.  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  into  which  it  falls  near  Oisuma-maru.  The  less 
important  Tokoro-ffaim  flows 75  M.K.  UuxkUghiCitomi Province 
and  empties  into  the  Okhotsk  Sea. 

Zoologically  Yezo  differs  consid(  r:il)ly  from  Hondd.  Wild 
creatures  are  represented  by  grizzly  bears,  deer,  wolves,  foJ^es, 
hares,  wild  ducks,  teal,  quail,  snipe,  woodcock,  etc*  The 
range  of  the  ape  and  the  pheasant  extendi  only  to  the  Tsugaru 
Strait.  Stuffed  specimens  d  the  many  beautiful  birds  for 
which  the  island  is  known  can  be  seen  at  thefilapporo  Museum 
(Rte.  20).  The  cold  waters  of  the  environing  seas  produce 
almost  evcr>  thing  from  the  cachelot  to  the  sprat,  and  the 
bleaching  bones  of  the  former  can  often  be  seen  idong  the 
coast.  The  fisheries  are  immensely  productive.  In  autumn, 
salmon  {Oncorhynchus  Perryi;  Jap.  maau)  stream  from  the 
sea  into  the  rivers  and  afford  occupation  and  food  for  thour 
'flands  of  men.  At  many  of  the  fishing-statioils  (that,  of  the 
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IMkari  Biser,  near  Sapporo,  is  intereBting)  the  fish  are  caught 
in  huge  semes  which  require  scores  of  . men  to  handle;  20,000 

or  more  salmon  weighing  10  lbs.  or  more  eaeh  Arex>f  ten  caught 
in  a  single  <lay.  The  salting,  smoking,  canmng»  and  shipping 
of  them  is  one  of  the  greatest  local  industrief .  Great  shoals 
of  herring  frequent  the  E.  shore  in  March-April  and  Oct.- 
Nov.,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  them  forms,  along  with  cuttle- 
fish and  biche-de-vicr  iiriko),  important  exports  (to  China  and 
elsewhere).  Certain  of  the  many  varietietj  of  edible  seaweed 
which  flourish  along  the  Japanese  ooast  are  lottnd  in  Yeso,  par- 
tieolarly  tibe  drcumpolar  taAgle  (LaminariiB)  and  sea^tn^eks 
(Fucus  species),  which  prefer  cold  water  and  a  heavy  surf. 
For  this  reason  8ea-alg»  s4d-  considerably  to  the  value  of  the 
Yezo  exports.  .  . 

*  The  Forests  which  for  unnumbered  centuries  have  been  the 

primeval,  undisputed  liunting-ground  of  the  primitive  Ainu, 
—  shaggy,  unculturod  men  almost  as  hairy  as  Esau,  —  pos- 
sess a  distinctive  charm.  Gigantic  hears  and  tracking  wolves 
lurk  in  their  shadowy,  soundless  dpi)ths,  and  other  wild  beasts 
haunt  impenetrable  fastnesses  where  the  lumberman's  axe 
has  never  rung,  and  where  the  wealth  of  vegetation  is  equal 
in  luxuriance  and  entanglement  to  that  of  the  tropics.  Tlim 
seems  no  fimit  to  these  solemn  woods,  rent  here  and  there  with 
tremendous  gorges  down  which  roaring  rivers  tumble  in  cas* 
cades  to  the  sea;  or  vexed  by  upstarting  mts.  swathed  in  gloom 
at  their  feet  and  Ix^lted  with  giant  trees  to  their  very  summits. 
They  stretch  to  the  topmost  point  of  the  island  and  appear 
to  grow  denser  and  more  forbidding  iis  they  reach  into  the 
cold  and  silent  north,  away  from  civilization  and  into  solitude 
and  desolation,  Gbnspicuous  among  the  hoot  of  magnificent 
forest'  trees  are  the  splendid  magnolias  (named  after  Pierre 
Magnoi^  a  BVench  botanist  — 1^38-1715),  or  HH-no-kt,  ten 
or  more  Species  of  which  flourish  in  the  foliaceous  mt.  forests 
of  Japan  from  Kynshfi  to  Yczo.  Tlie  smooth  grayish-white 
bark  and  straight  trunk  (sometimes  ti  ft.  in  circumference  and 
75  ft.  high)  remind  one  of  the  beech,  while  the  superb  whit-e 
flowers  (with  a  pineapple  perfume)  make  the  tree  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  in  the  landscape.  Ch^tnuts,  walnuts, 
nlaples,  aiders,  bcNBOhes,  lindens,  oakSi  Irirohee^  ehns,  Chinese 
liiimaoh,  the  ash,  and  a  host  of  trees,  oftentimes 'bound  to* 
gether  by  white  flowering  trailers  of  the  HydranffeaeeiBf  add 
beauty  to  the  forest.  —  tires  oftentimes  sweep  over  vast  aeo- 
tions  and  destroy  countless  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  tim- 
ber. The  great  lire  of  May,  1011,  burne<i  2(XX)  houses,  killed  16 
persons,  anrl  for  a  tiinci  threatened  the  whole  island  with 
destruf^tion.  Wherever  the  soil  is  reclaimed  from  the  forest 
it  is  usually  of  unexampled  richness.  Rice,  the  great  staple 
of  8.  Japan,  thrives  ill^  because  of  the  short  summer^  but 
Wheat,  baHey,  ryff,  maisey  backwheat,  etc.,  do  welL  The 
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exceUent  batter  raanle  1^  tbe  Trapplst  Monks  at  the  McmuHre 
de  Notre  Iknm  du  Phare,  at  lafaibetsu  Mura,  and  the  eoual^ 
£ne  oheeae.inoduced  by  the  nuns  of  iVodie  Dame  dea  An§^9 
at  Yunogawa.  are  ib  deraasd  throughout  Japan. 

The  Climate  ia  somewhat  like  that  of  New  England,  with 
long  cold  winters,  and  short  hot  summers.  The  winter  at 
HakodcUe  and  the  S.  part  of  the  island,  where  the  thermonaeter 

rarely  firops  below  5°  F.,  and  where  it  often  remains  in  the 
neirrliborhooc]  of  20°,  is  much  milder  that  at  the  N.,  where  the 
coid  is  of  ahnost  Siberian  intensity.  The  8no^^faIl  is  not  so 
heavy,  and  the  sunny  exposure  of  the  port  brings  many  mild 
'winter  days.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  10* 
below  that  of  Tokyo,  but  the  range  in  the  direction  of  cold  is 
mueh  greater.  The  minimum  might  be  put  at  20%  the  maxi- 
ronm  at  SS^,-  The  prevailing  winter  winds  at  HetkodcUe  are 
from  the  N.W.  and  W.j  and  there  sometimes  rides  down  upon 
them  an  iciness  that  stmgs  tlie  flesh  and  nips  the' unprotected 
ear.  The  summer  nights  are  cool,  and  chilly  day^  are.frequent 
in  July.  August  is  the  hottest  month,  but  the  thermometer 
rarely  rises  above  90°.  The  summer  wanes  early,  and  the  red- 
dening maples  promptly  ushf  r  in  the  cool  weather.  North- 
ward of  Hnkodatey  the  conditions  change  with  eacii  decree. 
The  records  of  the  meteorologieal  bureau  at  Sapporo  siiow 
148  frosty  nights  against  i>7  at  Tokyo.  While  the  maximum 
rainfall  (98  rainy  days)  occurs  in  Hakodate  in  July-Sept., 
Sapporo'haB  a  distinct  autumn  rainy  season^  the  greatest,  fall 
taking  pkice  in  Oct.-Nov.  Though  eaeempt  from  the  dreaded 
typhoons  of  S.  Japan,  Yeso  is  often  swept  by  heavy  <ales  and 
curenched  under  torrential  rains  referred  to  as  Hjrphoon 
rains.'  Extensive  irrigation  is  unnecessary.  .  Heavy  snows 
(4-6  ft.  deep)  lie  on  the  ground  during  6  7  months  of  the 
5'car,  and  this  long  eold  season  limits  the  [H  iiod  of  vegetation 
to  5  months.  The  W.  coast  (several  degrees  warmer  thun  the 
E.  coast)  is  ice-bound  during  the  entire  winter.  Tiie  ground 
freezes  several  feet  deep  and  doc^  not  thaw  until  late  May, 
The  last  vestige  of  snow  disappears  only  under  the  June  sun- 
shine. The  N.  and  £.  coasts  are  foggy  and  eold  ev^Jn  sum- 
mer, and  the  gray,  gloomy  days  remind  one  of  the  Maine 
€oast  in  winter. 

The  traveler  who  dislikes  cold  will  perhaps  find  Yezo  most 
attractive  between  May  15  and  Oct.  1.  Americans  living  N. 
of  Mason  and  Dixon*s  line  will  find  the  crisp  winter  delightful. 
The  glorious  sunlight  that  glints  across  the  frost-gemmed 
fields  is  surcharged  with  ozone,  and  the  picture  of  the  tall 
conifers  almost  buried  beneath  soft,  clinging  snow  is  a  tonic 
to  the  mind.  A  horsefly  called  abu  makes  traveling  the  vsoods 
in  Aug.  uncomfortable.  Residents  say  June  and  July  afford 
the  best  salmon-fishing,  and  that  early  autumn  is  the  best 
for  wild  ducks.  Experienced  hunters  seek  the  deer,  and  wolves 
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itt  winter.  The  views  at  aH  times  are  beguiling,  but  parti<ni]a^ 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  when  the  atmorahere  is  dearest^ 
Then  ^  there  is  light  without  heat,  leaves  anastreams  sparkle^ 
and  there  is  nothing  of  the  half-smothered  s^mtion  wnich  is 
often  produced  by  the  choking  greenery  of  the  main  island.' 

The  Aino,  or  Ainos  (comp.  p.  ccbdi),  who  call  themselves 
Ainu  (*  men') ;  who  are  referred  to  in  Japanese  history  as  Ebisu 
f  barbarians'),  and  often  by  foreigners  as  the  ^ hairy  Ainos,* 
and  ^  hairy  KurUes*]  the  degraded  lees  of  the  (perhaps)  abor- 
iginal race  of  Japan,  and  of  whom  but  about  18,000  remain, 
stand  in  more  or  less  the  same  relation  to  the  Japanese  Gov't 
that  the  lied  Indians  of  North  America  do  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  coimtless  thousands  that  once  roamed  over  the 
main  island  of  Japan,  with  their  blood  kindred,  the  EmiM 
(often  called  Ebisuy  and  Yego)f  Were  ruthlessly  daughtered 
and  gradually  driven  northward  to  their  present  cold  and 
cheerless  refuge  in  the  Kurile  Islands,  SaghalieUt  and  Yezo, 
where  they  dwell  in  rude,  isolated  huts  or  tribal  conununiti^ 
nsTially  near  the  sea  and  ^^^enerally  at  a  distance  from  the  hab- 
itations of  their  coiK^uerors.  Their  clustered  huts  are  often 
found  inland  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers^  whi(;h,  with  the 
sea,  supply  them  with  fish;  and  less  frequently  in  the  mts. 
In  some  instances,  notably  that  of  Shuaoi,  Horobetsu,  Mom* 
betsu,  Rebunge,  etc.,  there  are  mixed  Ainu  and  Japanese 
.villagesj  but  there  is  generally  a  dividing  line  between  them, 
as  iSe  Amu  adhere  to  theu-  patriarchal  customs  and  adopt 
oaly  from  the  Japanese  that  which  they  consider  essential 
to  their  welfare.  Besides,  Japanese  contiguity  does  not  always 
benefit  them.  The  Amu  take  .kindly  to  foreigiieroy  espeoiaUy 
richly  bewhiskered  ones,  in  whom  the  simple  natives  see  at 
least  a  hirsute  relationship.  Travelers  are  received  rourteously^ 
and  there  is  iisually  a  laek  of  ohtriisiveneas  in  any  form. 

Historical  Skktch.  Ttie  amljiguouR  oracles  of  the  Ainu 
say  their  progf^nitors  H])riuig  from  one  of  the  tlu-oo  daughters 
of  a  certain  prince  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  iVnia.  Having 
become  the  unwilling  object  of  the  incestuous  desire  of  her 
father,  the  girl  left  the  palace  at  night,  fled  to  the  seashore, 
and  there  embarkod  in*  a  oanoe  in  wbidi  tiim  was  a  large  dog. 
The  pair  traveled  in  company  many  months,  finally  reachiiig 
an  unknowh  place  in  the  Bast  where  the  young  {wincess  gave 
birth  to  a  boy  lUid  a  gir!  whose  bodies  were  covered  with 
hair.  These  are  considered  the  legendary  ancestors  of  the 
Ainu  race.  Some  believe  the  episode  gave  rise  to  the  name 
Aino,  whieh  is  thou^^ht  to  he  n  corruption  of  Av-no^  ('off- 
Fprint^  of  the  middle,'  or  a  'breed  between  man  and  beast.'). 
Others  say  Ainu  is  derived  from  the  Japanese  inu,  a  dog,  — 
a  contemptuous  epithet  often  applied  to  them.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  first  curious  pair  married;  some  among  themselves; 
others  with  mt.  bears,  the  fruit  of  each  union  being  'nimble 
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hunters  and  men  of  extnofdinary  valor,  who,  after  a  long 
life  spent  in  the  mimty  of  tibeir  oirth,  ae|Marted  to  the  F$x 
North,  where  they  etiU  live  on  the  high  iaaui  inaooeBrible 
tablelands  above  the  mis.  Being  immortal,  they  direct 
by  their  magical  influeooe  the  actions  and  the  destiny  of 
the  present  Ainu.' 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  Ainu  and  the  Emishi  were 
the  people  who  Jimmu  Tenno  encountered  when  he  crossed 
from  Kyushu  to  the  Main  Island  in  660  b.c.  Evidences  of 
this  abori^pnal  race  are  to  be  found  in  tJie  reUcs  of  the  Stone 
A|ge  in  vanoiis  parts  of  Japan. '  Flint,  arrow-  and  spear-  heads, 
hammers,  ehisos,  scrapers,  kitchen-r^iise,  and  various  other 
trophies  are  excavated  from  time  to  time,  and  may  now  be 
found  in  the  museums.  Though  covered  with  the  soil  of  cen- 
turies, the  exhumed  articles  seem  as  though  freshly  brought 
from  an  Ainu  hut.  In  scores  of  instances  the  very  peculiar 
ideas,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  both  Japanese  and  Ainu 
are  the  same,  or  but  slightly  modified.'  That  the  two  races  were 
antagonistic  is  shown  by  the  barrows,  or  Ainu  MoundB, 
which  the  traveler  may  see  in  N.  Japan,  and  which  contain 
heaps  upon  heaps  of  the  bones  ci  the  unfortunates  slaugfafered 

Sr  the  Japanese  more  than  a  mittennium  ago.  For  centuries 
ter  the  Japanese  established  themselves  in  Yamaf  o  ihv  abor- 
iginals maintained  a  determined  resistance  against  the  south- 
em  invaders,  and  in  720  a.d.  they  made  it  necessary  to  call 
out  the  militia  of  nine  provinces  l)efore  they  were  checked 
in  an  assault  on  the  Nipponese  stronghyld  and  driven  back 
N.  of  Sendai.  For  years  they  were  to  the  Japanese  tdiat  the 
North  Ameriosn  Indian  tribes  woe  to  the  settlers  of  Virginia 
and  New  En^asd.  In  776  Bome  of  the  Ainu  chieftains  on 
the  N.  frontier  opened  the  strife  with  such  determination 
that  the  old  T<iga  Fort,  built  near  Sendai  as  an  outpost  against 
them,  was  taken  with  all  its  munitions  of  war  and  supplies. 
They  massacred  the  commandant  and  most  of  the  garrison, 
and  spread  terror  through  the  country  as  far  S.  as  Tokyo. 
They  often  beat  the  Japanese  on  land  and  sea,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  9th  cent,  that  the  ace-long  contest  was  brought  to  a 
dose.  About  865  a  civil  war  onke  out  amonjp  them,  and  this 
so  weakened  them  that  when  they  again  rose,  m  878,  they  were 
comparatively  easilv  dealt  with.  From  the  9th  cent.'onwiard 
the  Ainu  were  settled  in  villages  on  the  footing  of  ordinary 
Japanese  subjects.  It  is  thought  that  the  prisoners  who  were 
transported  to  several  places  in  the  S.  of  the  islands  were  the 
progenitors  of  the  Eta^  who  formed  a  large  part  of  the  pariah 
class  of  feudal  Japan.  Dealing  in  skins  of  animals  and  in 
leather  until  after  it  was  tanned  was  anciently  considered  • 
uneleaai,  and  tannipK  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Bia.  So  also  was 
the  work  in  connection  'with  the  common  execution-grounds, 
and  other  degrading  tsski^ 
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Characteristics.  The  Ainu  are  uncivilized,  shiftlosg,  igno- 
rant, filthy,  healthy,  amiable,  gentle,  submissive,  and  hospit- 
able. Instead  of  being  the  morose,  sad-visaged  aboriginals 
that  some  writers  picture  them,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erally good-natured,  though  reserved  and  taciturn;  trust* 
worthv,  courteous  in  their  rude  way,  and  with  winning  mali*- 
ners  that  one  doea  not  usually  associate  with 'savages.  They 
live  chiefly  by  fishing  and  the  ehase,  and  their  general  manner 
of  life  has  not  materially  changed  during  ages.  In  stature  they 
are  short  (the  men  average  5  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  the  women  5  ft.) 
like  the  Japanese  but  chunky  and  much  stronger,  with  more 
muscle,  greater  breadth  of  shoulders,  a  better  developed  chest 
and  torso,  with  short  arms  and  legs  and  large  hands  and  feet. 
The  complexion  of  the  men  is  darker  than  the  light  olive  of  the 
Nipponese,  with  a  coppery,  brownish  tint  suggestive  of  the 
North  American  Indian.  That  of  the  women  is  a  shade  lighter. 
The  average  woman  is  unusually  well  developed,  with  luxurt* 
ant  black  hair,  superb  teeth,  sparkling  eyes,  imd  a  light,  lithe, 
springy  walk.  The  features  of  both  are  a  singular  blend  of 
Mongol  and  European,  with  a  Negroid  suggestion  emphasized 
by  the  short  and  straight  nose,  flattish  and  well  rounded  at  the 
nostrils,  the  (sometimes)  thickish  lips,  and  the  wide  but  well- 
formed  mouth  filled  with  small,  white,  regular  teeth.  The  neck 
Is  short,  the  brow  high,  broad,  and  massive;  while  the  large, 
quite  deeply  set,  beautiful  and  expressive  liquid  brovv^nistH 
black  eyes,  though  not  placed  obliquely,  leave  nevertheless  a 
suggestion,  of  Tartar  ancestry.  The  eyes  are  far  and  away  the 
finest  features;  singularly  soft  and  kindly,  with  long,  abundant 
silky  lashes.  Their  voioas  are  soft,  low,  and  surprisingly  musi- 
cal, and  when  they  speak  and  smile  at  the  same  time  the  timid, 
gentle  eyes  beam  winsomely,  and  the  expression  is  as  sweet  as 
that  of  a  gracious  woman.  The  voices  of  the  men  are  devoid  of 
gruffness  until  their  owners  are  diiq[>leased;  then  they  utter  s 
short,  shrill* screech  whieh  betrays  the  savage. 

Their  most  striking  peculiarity  is^  the  abundant  sloe-black 
hair  which  falls  in  soft,  thick,  sometimes  wavy,  masses  to  the 
shoulders,  where  it  is  clipped.  In  the  rase  of  the  older  men,  this 
unusual  mass  of  hair  on  the  head  is  supplemented  by  astonish- 
ingly thick  beards  and  mustaches,  the  former  sometimes  12-14 
in.  long  and  imparting  a  veneral)le  and  patriarchal  appearance. 
Manjr  of.  the  men  havie  practically  no  hair  on  the  breast,  and 
but  httle  on  the  arms  and  legs ;  othem  show  a  noticeable  growth, 
on  the  torso,  arms,  and  fimfas,  and  this  sometimes  stands  out 
short  and  bristly.  As  a  gen^»l  rule  the  majority  of  the  Ainu 
are  no  more  hairy  than  Russian  Jews  or  certain  husky,  brawny 
Scotch  gillies,  and  in  many  communities  of  the  world  they 
would  pass  unnoted.  The  hairiness  of  the  race  as  a  distinctive 
feature  is  brought  into  exaggerated  promini  nce  by  their 
proximity  to  the  smooth-skinned  Japaiicbc,  and  Ls  often  en- 
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larged  upon  by  impresdonistic  imtars*  There  are,  hotireirery 
noteworthy  exceptiooa  to.  the  geneial  rule,  and  these  astonish 
and  puzzle  ihe  obeerver.  For  some  unexplained  reason  many 

of  thoiimuwho  inhabit  the  tribal  communities  scattered  along 
t^e  shore  of  Volcano  Bay  are  darker  than  those* of  Shircuni 
Piraioriy  and  other  villages,  and  considerably  more  haiiy. 
Here  men  nmy  occasionally  be  seen  completely  but  thinly 
covered  with  soft,  silky  hair  an  inch  or  more  long,  but  they 
are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  VV  hen  very  old  and  very 
shrunken  they  hear  an  amazing  likeness  to  animals,  and  inspire 
one  with  an  aversion  difficult  to  dominate.  Many  of  the  young 
men  apparently  dislike  the  notoriety ^sing  from  their  hirsute 
decoration,  and  they  carry  smoothly  shaveoa  faees;  in  sudi 
cases  the  strongly  marked  blue-black  beard  beneath  their  sun- 
tanned cheeks,  ,  coupled  with  thdr  piercing  eyes  and  swarthy 
complexion,  imparts  a  sort  of  dashing  appearance,. like  that  oi 
a  Spanish  corsair.  Many  of  the  wom^  bear  a  striking  resetDF 
blance  to  Spanish  gypsies,  particularly  when  they  adorn  their 
ears  with  the  big  silver  ho(){)s  of  which  they  are  so  fond,  and 
put  about  their  necks  the  large  strings  of  turquoise-like  beads 
(usually  a  wedding-gift)  with  hanunered  silver  pendants.  'A 
curious  intensity  al)out  their  eyes,  coupled  with  the  profusion 
of  black  hair  and  singularly  vigorous  physique,  give  the  men 
a  formidablv  savage  appearance,  but  the  smile,  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  light,  in  whicn  both  eyes  and  mouth  bear  part,  inakes 
one  at  times  forget  that,  they  are  sava^.  The  venerable  look 
of  some  of  the  old  men  harmonizes  with  the  singular  dignity 
and  courtesy  of  their  manners,  but  as  one  looks  at  the  grand 
heads,  and  reflects  that  the  A  inu  have  never  shown  any  capac- 
ity, and  are  men^lv  adult  children,  they  seem  to  suggest  water 
on  the  brain  rather  than  intellect.  The  European  expre^ion 
of  tlieir  faces  is  truthful,  straightforward,  and  manly,  l)ut  both 
it  and  the  tone  of  voice  are  strongly  tinged  with  pathos.  Tliey 
doubtless  stand  high  among  uncivihzed  tribes,  but  they  are  as 
completely  irreclaimable  as  the  wildest  of  nomad  tribes,  and 
contact  with  dviliaationy  where  it  exists,  only  debases  them. 
Sevoral  young  Ainu  were  once  sent  to  TGky5,  and  educated 
and  tarained  in  various  ways,  but  as  soon  as  they  returned  to 
Yezo  they  relapsed  into  savagery,  retaining  nothing  but  a 
knowledge  of  Japanese.  They  are  charming  in  many  ways,  but 
make  one  sad,  too,  by  their  stupidity,  apathy,  and  h^ielesB- 
ness.' 

TATTOoiNr,,  a  tribal  custom  which  dates  beyond  the  memory 
of  the  present-day  Ainu^  and  which  formerly  wfus  a  part  of 
their  religion,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
women;  it  is  begun  (the  Melanasian  method  is  practiced;  see 
p.  clxxii)  when  the  child  is  about  5  yrs.  old,  and  is  supposed 
to  enhance  its  beauty.  The  lip  is  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  soot 
which  collects  on      mat  above  the  fire  is  rubbed  into  the 
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wound,  which  is  later  washed  with  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  a 
certain  tree,  to  fix  the  pattern,  and  to  ^ve  it  the  bhie  locde 
desired.  Aa  the  child  grows  the  pattern  is  extended,  so  tiiat 
when  she  is  ready  to  be  married  (at  about  17yra.)  she  usually 
has  a  large,  bow-shaped  mustache  with  tapering,  slightly 
tumed-up  ends,  on  the  upper  lip,  and  a  tiny  trifinpjle  with  the 
point  do^Tiward,  on  the  lower  lip.  Other  fancy  pattrrns  — 
bands,  circles,  a  sort  of  lattice-work,  and  what-not  —  are 
tattooed  on  the  arms  and  hands  from  the  elbow  down  to  the 
knuckles,  and  the  heavy  eyebrows  are  connected  by  a  line  of 
tattooing.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  and  more  oomely  women, 
the  mustachioB  are  strikfhgly  effective,  ostensibly  converting 
them  —  with  all  their  feminine  charms  —  into  dashingly 
attractive  young  men.  Certain  of  the  children  are  not  tat* 
tooed  —  in  obodionr^e  to  prohibitive  order:^  from  the  Jj^panese 
Gov^t.  TIic  dro])  blue  embellishment  is  apt  to  impart  an 
unpleasant  look  to  the  old  crones,  making  their  shriveled 
mouths  look  dispro]iort  i<  jnat  ely  wide  and  witch-like,  —  almost 
stretching  from  ear  to  ear.  But  this  even  is  not  so  irretrievably 
hideous  as  the  Japanese  custom  of  blackening  the  te^th  — 
which  is  a  post-nuptial  act,  while  the  tattooing  of  the  A^u 
girls  is  done  before  marriage. 

The  iltntthave  no  mode  of  computing  time,  and  do  not  know 
their  own  ages.  'To  them  the  pnsi  is  Amd,  yet  like  other  con- 
quered and  despised  races,  they  clinp:  to  the  idea  that  in  some 
far-off  ae;e  tliey  were  a  great  nation.  With  them  the  art  of  war 
seenia  to  have  been  lost  long  ago.  Their  habit-s,  thougli  by  no 
means  destitute  of  decency  and  propri(  ty,  are  not  cleanlv. 
The  wcm&k  bathe  their  hands  (mce  a  aay,  but  any  other  wash-- 
ing  is  unknown  or  not  practiced.  They  never  wash  their 
clothes,  and  wear  the  same  day  and  night.'  Their  houses  s\^  ann 
with  fleas,  and  are  sometimes  permeated  by  an  ancient  fish 
snicll  very  tryinc:  to  foreign  nostril?!.  As  if  in  defiance  of  the 
microbe  tln'ory  lfu\v  Mrr  a  healthy  race,  with  but  few  chronic- 
ally ailing  {X'ople.  '  Though  the  children  are  often  afflicted  by 
cutaneous  diseases,  these  wear  off  when  they  are  10  or  12  yrs. 
old,  and  they  generally  live  to  grow  up;  they  are  not  carried  off 
^  the  infantUe  diseases  which  plague  civinsed  communities.' 
Iiie  children  themselves  are  grave,  gentle,  obedienti  often- 
times  pretty  and  attractive.  When  young,  they  dwnelimes 
pive  promise  of  an  intelligence  which  generally  fails  to  materiid* 
i7v  in  later  years.  They  are  weaned  when  3-4  yrs.  old;  boys  are 
I)ref erred  to  girls,  but  infanticide  is  not  practiced.  —  Parents 
Ffein  fond  of  their  children,  who  in  turn  arc  affectionate.  They 
d(j  not  receive  names  till  they  are  4  or  5  yrs.  old.  A  childless 
wife  may  be  divorced:  if  she  is  not,  a  second  wife  is  usually 
taken  by  the  husband.  They  are  said  to  make  faithM  and 
laborious  helpmates,  and  to  asaist  in  hunting  and  fishing, 
besidos  their  other  work.  They  cairy  their  babies  piok-^rbaek, 
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forehead. 

Polygamy  is  practiced  by  the  chidis  in  flome  communitieB, 
each  of  which  is  usually  presided  over  by  some  patriarch 
elected  by  the  people.  Girls  marry  when  tney  are  aboiit  17; 
boys  at  21.  When  a  man  wishes  to  marry  he  askn  the  chief's 
permission.  If  the  fat  her  of  tht  ^irl  consents,  the  happy  youth 
makes  him  a  present  of  a  Japanese  curio  —  which  concludes 
the  betrothal.  Alarriuge  imniediately  follows,  and  is  celebrated 
by  carousals  and  much  drinking  of  sake.  The  bride  receivt;s 
as  h^  dovny  an  ornamented  A»imoR«  and  8ome  eai>n^  If  a 
nan  tires  of  hia  wife,  he  can  divorce  h^  with  the  consent  of  the 
chief.  Conjugal  fidelity  is  a  virtue  among  the  women^  who  are 
chaste.  Five  is  the  usual  number  of  |ui  Ainu  family:  aged 
parents  receive  filial  reverence,  kindness,  and  support  from 
their  children.  Present-day  marriages  between  Japanese  and 
Ainu  are  said  to  he  sterile;  a  fact  attributed  to  the  differenne  in 
physical  constitution  occiisioi)( d  by  many  consecutive  genera- 
tions of  savage  life.  The  i>eoi)]e  are  courteous  to  each  other  and 
to  strangers.  *Th(^  comnion  .salutation  consists  in  extending 
the  hands  and  waving  them  inwards,  once  or  oftener,  and  strok- 
ing the  beard;  a  fornial  salute  is  made  by  raising  the  hands  with 
an  inward  curve  to  the  level  of  the  head  two  or  three  timesi 
loweriiu;  them,  and  rubbing  thepi  together;  the  ceremony 
concluoing  with  stroking  the  oeard  several  times.  The  women 
have  no  manners!  "  *  The  indoor  occupation  of  the  men  is  to 
carve  wood  articles  —  knife-sbeathsi  spoons^  canesi  and  what- 
not. They  are  fond  of  smoking. 

The  Ainu  Women  work  hard,  but  their  lot  is  not  as  bad  as 
it  mipht  be.  'They  rise  early,  sew,  split  the  bark  of  which  their 
own  and  tlieir  husband's  clothes  are  made;  they  draw  water, 
chop  wood,  cultivate  the  soil  (in  which  the  men  lend  a  hand), 
grind  millet  and  take  care  of  the  children.  They  eat  of  the 
same  food,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  men,  laugh  and  talk 
before  them,  and  receive  equal  support  and  respect  in  old  age. 
Thmy  all  unaersCand  the  making  of  oarktcloth  (from  the  IhuMii 
tree)  and  th^  weaving  of  mats,  wluch  they  sell  (along  with 
bear-skins)  or  trade  for  sake  and  other  neoessariea  The  men 
brin((  in  the  bark  in  strips,  5  ft.  long,  having  removed  the  outer 
ooating.  This  inner  bark  is  easily  separated  into  several  thin 
layers,  which  are  split  into  very  narrow  strips  by  the  older 
women,  very  neatly  knotted,  and  wound  into  l)all8,  weighing 
about  a  pounf!  each.  iNo  preparation  of  either  the  bark  or  the 
thread  id  refjuired  to  fit  it  for  weaving,  but  some  of  the  women 
steep  it  in  a  decoction  of  a  bark  which  produces  a  brown  dye 
and  deepens  the  bull  tint.  The  simple  loom  consists  of  a  stout 
hook  fixed  in  the  floor,  to  which  the  threads  of  the  far  end  of 
^  webareseeuredy  a  cord  fastening  the  near  end  to  ike  waist 
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of  the  worker,  who  supplies,  by  dexterous  rigidity,  the  neces- 
sary tension;  a  frame  like  a  comb  resting  on  the  finkles?, 
throiip:h  whirh  thn  threads  pass,  a  hollow  roll  for  keepiiit:  the 
upper  and  under  thicjuls  separate,  a  spatula-shapfni  shuttle  of 
enn!:raved  wood,  ami  a  roller  on  which  the  cloth  i.-  rr  lled  as  it 
is  made.  The  length  of  the  web  is  15  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the 
cloth  15  in.  It  is  woven  with  great  regularity,  and  the  knots  in 
ihe  thread  are  carefully  kept  on  the  under  side.  It  is  a  very 
dow  and  fatiguing  process,  and  a  womaan  cannot  do  much  more 
than  a  foot  a  day .  The  weaver  nts  on  the  floor  with  the  whole 
arrangement  attached  to  her  waist,  and  the  loonnt,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  on  her  ankles.  It  takes  long  practice  before  she 
can  supply  the  necessary  tension  by  spinal  rigidity.  As  the 
Work  proceeds  she  drags  herself  almost  i'tti perceptibly  nearer 
the  hook.  In  some  of  the  houses  two  or  tlir<  n  women  bring  in 
their  webs  in  the  morning,  fix  their  hooks,  and  weave  all  day, 
while  others,  who  have  not  equal  advantages,  put  their  houks 
in  tlie  ground  and  weave  in  the  sunshine.'  The  entire  loom  can 
be  easily  fashioned  with  an  ordinary  knife.  The  Japanese  buy 
the  cloth  for  its  practically  indestructible  quality.  The  Amu 
OLOTBrno  is  much  like  tlutt  of  the  Japanese  in  form.  In  the 
wmt^r  the  men  wear  skhi  coats  and  hoods,  and  a  sort' of  rude 
moccasin.^  Under  this  a  skin  or  bark-cloth  waistcoast  may  or 
may  not  be  worn;  the  coats  reach  a  little  below  the  knee,  fold 
over  from  right  to  left,*  and  are  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  nar- 
row, cloth  girflle,  to  which  is  sometimes  attached  Ji  ni<le 
dagger-like  knife,  with  a  cnidcly  carved  wood  handle  and 
sheath.  The  coat  \M>rn  by  the  women  readies  lialfwiiy  between 
the  knees  and  ankles,  and  is  quite  loose  and  without  a  girdle. 
In  summer,  serviceable  and  attractive  kimonos  of  the  fine  buff- 
colored  fabric  mentioned  above  are  worn.   Tightly  fitting 
leggins,  either  of  skin  or  of  bark-cloth,  and  sometimes  straw 
eandalsi  IU«  worn  by  both  sexes.  The  primitive  Ainu  woman 
Imeps'her  pmon  scrupuloudy  and  completely  eovered;  those 
who  have  come  under  Japanese  influence  are  negligent  in  the 
matter.  Clothes  for  festive  occasions  are  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  various  pleasing  geometrical  patterns  snowing 
white  or  red  on  a  blur  ground.   The  women  |ove  brilliant 
crimsons  and  every  shade  of  red,  and  employ  them  whenever 
possible.  When  in  the  forests  and  away  from  their  habitations, 
the  men  often  go  stark  naked,  clad  only  in  their  long  beards 
and  the  hirsute  leggins  with  which  Mature  has  endowed  some 
of  themi 

A  few  sfaa^,  half-wild,  unshod  horses,  and  some  huntlBg- 
dogs  with  thick  yellow  peh»  and  dispbsitions  mild  like  those 
of  their  masters,  constitute  the  Ainu  wealth  in  domestic  ani** 
mak.  The  men  are  expert  fishermen  and  their  boats  are  tittb- 
ihtf  in  model  to  those  of  the  Japanese,  excepting  that  they  are 
narrower,  moie  slender,  and  pointed  at  uie  prow;  which  is 
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upturned,  sometimes  gaudily  painted,  and  resembles  the  boats 
or  the  early  Norsemen.  In  addition  to  the  Japanese  ro^  or 
sonUing  oar,  thev  also  use  kai^  or  aksoAer  mde  oars.  Their  nver 
canoes  are  usually  dug  out  of  logB»  sometimes  of  the  wood  of 
the  fine  native  elm  (nire).  but  more  often  from  the  splendid 
trunks  of  the  beautiful  Calopannr  Hn'm folia.  Some  again  ron- 
eist  of  two  halves  laced  together  with  very  strong  bark-fiber 
along  their  entire  length,  and  with  high  sides  also  laeed  on. 
This  fiber-rope  is  excellently  made,  and  is  t^Nisted  in  all  sizes 
from  small  but  astonishin^y  stout  twine  to  anchor  hawsers. 
Two  men  will  faailion  a  eatioe  from  a  roi^hioe  in  5-6  days. 
ThM  cftnoe^f  may  often  be  seen  ascending-  the' Yezo  rivers,  up 
which  the  mperb  salmon  goes  to  spawn  in  the  fresh  water  near 
their  source.  The  men  spear  them  with  cnide»  barbed  instru- 
ments, or  catch  them  in  hand-nets.  One  mjin  usually  stands 
at  the  stern  to  propel  the  boat,  while  another  stands  at  the  bow^ 
harpoon  in  hand.  Torches  are  used  to  attract  the  fish  at  night, 
ancf  the  oftentimes  stark-naked  Ainu,  hairy,  and  with  flowing 
beard  and  matted  hair,  standing,  his  spear  poised,  under  the 
fflare  of  the  apiitteriiig  pine  torch,  is  a 'sight  ofie  does  not  soon 
forget.  The  men  spit  the      with  amazing  acctiracy. 

The  Ainu  eat  (with  fingers  and  chop-sticks)  fresh,  salt,  and 
dried  fish,  seaweed,  slugs,  wild  roots,  berries,  the  various  vege- 
tables (usually  made  into  a  stew)  which  the^^  raise  in  the  little 
garden  ahaut  their  huts;  bear-meat,  venison,  and  a  special 
soup  made  of  a  putty-like  clay,  which  is  boiled  with  the  bulb 
of  an  edible  lily.  The  men  spend  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  in  hunting  deer  and  bear,  the  meat  of  which  they  sub- 
Biflt  upon;  the  ekdttr  are  traded  te^mike,  etc.,  and  are  given  in 
paym^t  of  taxes«  They  ate  Vacant  mmtera,  luid  will  tackle 
the  feioelofiie  brown  Yeao  bear  when  armed  only  with  a  knife 
or  a  bow  and  poisoned  arrows.  The  killing  of  a  big  bear  is 
regarded  as  a  great  feat  both  from  a  religious  and  a  material 
viewpoint,  for  they  worship  the  bear,  but  eat  him  when  cir- 
cumstances favor.  *  Gentle  and  peaceable  as  they  are,  they 
have  a  great  aciuiiration  for  fierceness  and  courage;  and  the 
bear,  which  is  the  strongest,  fiercest,  and  most  coiu-ageous 
animal  baown  to  them,  has  probably  in  all  ages  inspitied  th^ 
veneration.  Some  of  their  rude  ishants  are  in  praise  of  the  bear, 
and  their  hi^est  eulogy  on  a  man  iis  to  compare  him  to  a  b^.' 
In  some  Ainu  villages,  especially  near  the  chief's  house,  there 
are  several  tall  poles  with  the  fleshless  skull  of  a  hear  on  the  top 
of  each,  and  in  most  of  the  interior  settlenu  nus  tliere  is  also  a 
large  cage,  made  gridiron  fashion,  of  stout  timbers,  and  raised 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground.  Such  cages  sometimes  con- 
tain well-grown  bears,  captured  when  quite  young,  in  the  early 
snriiiff.  After  the  captere:  the  bear  cub  is  intlodiieed  inftb  a 
^p^mig-hoiise,  generaSytnat  of  the  chief,  or  sub-rhief,  where 
it  ifl  mSded  by  a  woman,  and  plityed  with  by  the  ebikinii,  till 
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it  grows  too  big  and  kmikIl  for  doin€Btic  waTO«.  Tim  it  is  placed 

in  a  strong  cage,  in  wliicn  it  is  fed  and  caied  for,  till  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year,  when,  being  strong  and  well-grown,  the 
Festival  of  the  Bear  is  celehiated.  The  customs  of  this  festival 

vary  considerably,  and  the  manner  of  the  bear's  death  differe 
among  the  mountain  and  coast  Ainu,  but  everywhere  there  is  a 
general  gathering  of  the  people,  and  it  is  the  occasion  of  a  great 
feast.  accomj)anied  with  much  sake  and  a  curious  dance,  in 
whicn  men  alone  take  part.  Yells  and  shout-s  are  used  to  excite 
the  bear,  and  when  he  becomes  much  agitated  a  chief  ehoots 
him  with  an  arrow,  inflicting  a  slight  wound  which  maddens 
him.  on  which  the  oais  of  t&  cage  are  raised,  and  he  springs 
lortn,  very  furious.  At  this  stage,  the  Aim  run  upon  him  wi& 
various  weapons,  each  one  striving  to  inflict  a  wound,  as  it 
brings  good  luck  to  draw  blood.  As  sqon  as  he  falls  down 
exhausted,  his  head  is  cut  off,  and  the  weapons  with  which  lie 
has  been  wounded  are  offered  to  it,  and  he  is  asked  to  avenge 
himself  upon  them.  Afterwards  the  carcass,  amidst  a  frenzied 
uproar,  is  diatributed  aniong  the  people,  and  with  feasting  and 
rioik,  the  head,  placed  upon  a  pole,  is  worshiped,  and  the  festi- 
val closes  with  general  intoxication.' 

Although  Gov't  has  prohibited  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows 
in  bear-hunting,  it  is  bdieved  that  they  are  still  used  surrepti- 
tiously. When  nunting  a  bear,  the  Ainu  goes  to  liis  den  sin^e* 
handed,  and  if  he  cminot  induce  Brain  to  come  forth  and  settle 
the  matter  in. the  proper  way,  he  crawls  in  after  him — a 
dangerous  proceeding!  As  the  bear  rises  to  strike  him,  the  in- 
trepid hunter  dodges  under  his  forepaw,  stabs  him  if  possible, 
then  rushes  round  and  attaf*ks  him  from  the  rear.  This  some- 
times prompts  the  bear  to  rush  out  into  the  open  and  s(^ek 
safety  in  flight,  but  as  it  emerges  from  its  den,  a  compajiion 
on  the  outside  shoots  a  poisoned  arrow  into  him,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  animal  expires.  The  flesh  around  the  wound  is 
immediately  cut  away,  and  the  poison  does  not  affect  the  rest 
of  the  meat.  Anotiier  method  ix  Idlling  the  bear  is  by  means 
of  a  large  bow,  fixed  across  the  path  in  such  a  way  taat  when 
the  bear  walks  over  a  cord  which  is  attached  to  it,  he  is  aimul* 
taneously  transfixed.  Gov't  lias  lUso  prohibited  the  use  of 
these  arrow-traps,  which  are  a  constant  menace  to  iforesters 
and  others.  The  Ainu  bows  are  crude,  about  3  ft.  long,  made  of 
stout  saplings  with  the  bark  on,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to 
shape  or  render  them  elastic.  Tlic  f  )f^euliar  arrows  are  fashioned 
in  three  pieces,  the  i joint  consisting  of  a  sharpened  piece  of 
bono  with  a  eavity  on  one  side  to  hold  the  poison.  *Tliis  point 
or  head  is  very  slightly  fastened  by  a  lashing  of  bark  to  a  fusi- 
form piece  of  bone  about  4  in.  long,  which  is  in  turn  lashed  to  a 
shaft  about'  14  in.  long,  the  other  end  of  whidi  i^  sometimes 
equipped  .with  a  triple  feather.  The  poison  is  placed  in  the 
^ungated  oavliy  In  tM  head  ina  very  soft  state,  and  hardens 
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afterwaidB.  la  Bome  of  tlie  anowrlieads  half  a  teaspoonf ul  of 
tibo  paste  is  ioaeited^  From  the  nature  of  the  very  aught  biBh- 
ingB  which  attaoh  the  arrow-head  to  the  shaft,  it  remains  ^xed 
in  the  slight  wound  that  it  makes,  while  the  shaft  falls  off/  — 

The  poison  is  made  by  macerating  the  root  of  the  Aronitum 
japorncum,  an  Asiatic  species  of  wolf'B-bane,  the  blue  flowers 
of  which  are  prominent  features  in  the  Yezo  landscape.  After 
the  root  lias  been  pounded  to  a  pulp  it  is  mixed  with  a  reddish 
earth  and  then  with  animal  fat,  and  becomes  a  stiff,  dark, 
reddish-brown  paste.  It  sometimes  buried  before  it  is  used; 
ten  grains  are  suffidently  viruleut  to  kill  a  big  bear  in  ten 
mmuAes*  The  iitMdami  to  know  no  antidote  idr  it,  smI^ 
man  is  wounded  twith  one  of  the  anowa  tiie  part  must  oe  excised 
immediately,  else' death  will  follow* 

Ainu  DwiojiiiNos  am  usually  distlngiilshiible  bj  -  thdr 
thatehed  roofs,  which  are  covered  with  seveval  superimposed 
hyera  of  straw  that  produce  a  series  of  ridges,  or  receding  ter- 
races, the  smallest  cap  bein^  at  the  top.  They  are  usually  of  a 
mongrel  character  when  tlie  Ainy  villnp:e  happens  to  he  near 
that  of  the  Japanese,  but  quite  distinctive  in  the  remote  dis- 
tricts. Custom  does  not  permit  of  either  variety  or  innova- 
tions, while  poverty  dictates  the  interior  furnishings.  Certain 
of  tlie  houses  at  Shiraoi  have  raised  wood  iioorw,  highly  pol- 
ished, like  those  of  a  comfortable  Japanese  house;  others  being 
puiely  ol  mud.  '  The  usual  appearance  is  that  of  a  small  bouse 
built  on  at  tibe  end*  of  a  larger  one:  The  small  house  is  the 
vestibule  or  aatMOom,  and  is  entered  by  a  low.  doorway 
sereened  by  a  heavy  mat  of  seeds..  It  contains  the  large  wood^ 
mortar  and  pestle  with  two  ends,  used  for  pounding  mittet,  a 
wooden  receptacle  for  millet,  nets  or  hunting-gear,  and  some 
bundles  of  reeds  for  repairing!;  roof  or  walls.  This  room  never 
contains  a  window.  J^Yom  it  the  large  room  is  entered  by  a 
doorway,  over  which  a  heavy  reed  mat.  bound  with  hide, 
invariably  hangs.  This  room  may  be  40  ft.  long  by  25  ft, 
broad,  or  even  40  ft.  nq. ;  tlie  smaller  one  usually  measures  20 
by  15  ft. ;  the  separating  partition  is  usually  of  mud  and  wattle. 
On  entering,  one  is  impressed  hy^  the  beia^t  and  steepness  ei  the 
roof,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  walls/ 
The  dArk  hollow  space  of  the  roof  is  often  mied-witb  miDii^ 
moke  seeking  an  outlet,  and  the  superstructure  is  usually 
heavily  coated  with  soot.  When  this  falls  to  the  wood  floor  it  is 
p;round  in  and  polished  by  the  constant  sliding  over  it  of  the  oc- 
cupants, with  the  result  thnt  sometimes  a  floor  may  shine  like 
an  ebony  piano  top.  '  The  frame  of  the  house  is  of  posts,  4  ft. 
10  in.  high,  placed  4  ft.  apart,  and  sloping  slightly  inwards. 
The  height  of  the  walls  is,  apparently  regulated  by  that  of  the 
retida,  of  which  only  one  length  is  used,  and  wliich  never  exceed 
4ft.  lOin*  Tbe  poieri»  are s(kK>ped at  m top.  and  heavy 
mting  on  the  scoops,  are  laid  abog  them  t6  form  the  top  of  the 
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wall.  The  posts  arc  again  connected  twice  Yjff  slighter  poles 
tisd  on  homxmiaXXy.  The  wall  is  double;  the  outer  part  b^Kg 
lormed  of  reeds  tied  very  neatly  to  the  framework  in  snafdl, 

regular  bundles,  the  inner  layer  or  wall  being  made  of  reeds 
attached  sin2:ly.  From  the  top  of  the  polo,  which  is  secured  to 
the  top  of  the  pu.sts,  the  framework  of  the  roof  rises  to  a  height 
of  22  ft.,  ma(ie,  like  the  rest,  of  poles  tied  to  a  heavy  and 
roughly  hewn  beam.  At  one  end  under  the  ridge-beam  there 
is  a  large  triangular  aperture  for  the  exit  of  smoke.  Two  very 
stout,  roughly  hewn  beams  cross  the  width  of  .the  house,  rest- 
ing on  the  posts  of  the  wall,  and  on  props  let  into  the  ftcx»r»  and 
a  number  of  poles  are  laid  at  the  same  height,  by  means  of 
which  a  secondar^r  roof  formed  of  mats  ean  be  at  once  extem- 
porized, but  tliis  is  only  used  for  guestSr  These  poles  ai^w^tf 
the  same  purpose  as  shelves.  Very  great  care  is  bestowed  upon 
the  outside  of  the  roof,  which  is  neat  and  sometimes  pretty, 
and  has  the  ^Lppi'iirarirr  of  a  series  of  frills,  bein^  thiitched  in 
ridges.  The  ridge-pole  is  very  thickiy  covered,  and  the  tiiatch 
both  there  and  at  the  corners  is  elaborately  laced  with  a  pat- 
tern in  strong  peeled  twigs.  The  poles,  which,  for  much  of  the 
room,  run  from  wall  to  wall,  compel  one  to  stoop,  to  avoid 
fracturing  cme's  skull,  wd  bimging  down  spears,  bows  and 
arrows,  am>w-*traps,  and  other  primitive  property.  The  vool 
and  rafters  are  black  and  shiny  from  wood  smoke.  Inunediate^ 
under  tfam,  at  one  end  and  one  side,  ass  toiall,  squm  inn- 
dows,  which  are  closed  at  night  b^  wooden  ^utterHy  "wiiMi 
during  the  day  hang  by  ropes.  Nothing  is  a  greater  insult  to  an 
Ainy  than  to  look  in  at  his  window. 

'On  the  left  of  the  doorway  is  invariably  a  fixed  wooddi 
platform,  IS  iu.  high,  and  covered  witli  a  sinp;lo  mat,  whi(;li  is 
the  .slee()in^-[)laee.  The  pillows  are  small  still  ixilsters,  cov- 
ered with  ornamental  matting.  If  the  family  be  large  there  are 
several  of  these  sleeping  platifornas.  A  pole  runs  horizontal  Iv 
at  a  fitting  distance  above  the'OUtslde  ectge  of  each,  over  whicn 
mats  are  thrown  to  conceal  the  sleepers  Anmu  the  rest  of  the 
room.  The  inside  half  of  these  mats  is  plain,  but  the  outside, 
which  is  seen  from  the  room,  has  a  diamond  pattern  woven 
into  it  in  dull  reds  and  browns.  The  whole  floor  is  oovered 
with  a  very  coarse  reed-mat,  wit  h  interstices  half  an  inch  wide. 
The  fireplace,  which  is  6  ft.  long,  is  oblong.  Above  it,  on  a  very 
black  and  elai)')raf<'  framowork.  han^s  a  very  blaf^k  and  sfiiny 
mat,  whose  superfluous  soot  ionus  the  basis  of  t  ho  stain  xmnl 
in  tattooing,  and  whose  apparent  purpose  is  t/i  {)ri»vent  smoke 
ascending,  and  to  diiluse  it  equally  tlu*uugJiout  the  room. 
Fruui  this  framework  pends  the  great  cooking-pot,  which  plays 
a  most  Important  oart  in  Mau  esonomy. 

^Household  gods  tem  an  essential  part  of  ihe  fumlahfaig 
of  every  house.  Usually,  at  the  left  of  Hie  entrance,*  there 
are  ten  white  wands>  with  shatin^i  pending  from  the  ^uppev 
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end,  stuck  in  tJie  widl;  another  projects  from  the  window 
.which  faces  the  minriBe,  and  the  great  god,  a  white  post.  2  ft. 
high,  with  spirals  of  shavingS'dependingfrom  the  top,  is  atwaj/v 
planted  in  the  floor,  near  the  wall,  on  the  left  side,  opposite 
the  fire,  between  the  platform  bed  of  the  householder  and  the 
low,  broad  shelf  plaeed  invariably  on  the  '^anie  side.  E^'cept 
in  the  poorest  houses,  where  the  penj)!^  rannot  afford  to  lay 
down  a  mat  for  a  guest,  they  cover  the  coarse  mat  \nth  fine 
ones  on  each  side  of  the  fire.  These  mats  and  the  bark-cloth 
are  really  their  only  manufactures.  They  are  made  of  fine 
i«ed&  with  a  pattern  in  dull  leds  or  Inrowte,  and  are  14  ft. 
long  fay  8  fi.-  6  m.  wide.  It  takes  a  woman  8  days  to  make  one. 
In  every  house  there  are  one  or  two  movable  platforms  6  ft; 
by  4  and  14  in.  high,  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  thv 
fir(^})lace,  and  on  which  guests  J=5it  and  sleep  on  a  bearskin  or 
a  fiiH'  mat.  In  many  houses  there  are  broad  seats  a  few  inches 
higii,  on  which  the  elder  men  sit  cross-legged,  as  their  custom 
is,  not  squatting  Japam  se  icishion  on  the  heels.  A  water-tub 
alwbyB  rats  on*  a  stand  by  the*  door,  and  the  dried  fish  and 
veniflon  (mt  bear  few*  daily  use  hang  from  the  rafters,  as  well  aa 
a  few  skins.  Besides  tiieee  things  there  are  a  few  absolute 
neeessitiesy -T- laequer  or  wooden  bowls  for  food  and  sake, 
a  cbopping-board  and  rude  chopping-kr^ife,  a  cleft  stick  for 
burning  strips  of  birch-bark,  a  tr\ply-cleft  stick  for  supporting 
the  potsherd  in  which,  on  rare  occasions,  they  burn  a  ^ick 
with  oil;  the  component  parts  of  their  rude  loom,  the  bark 
of  which  they  make  their  clothes,  and  the  reeds  of  which  they 
makia  th6hr*matB.  A  penetrating,  carrion-like  odor  of  fish- 
Oil  not  unfrequently  hangs  around  an  Ainu  coast  settleti^ent 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  foreigner  who  cannot  accustom  him^' 
self  to  it,  uncomfortable.  Th(»  pots  in  which  the  oil  is  tried  out 
are  generally  to  l)e  found  between  the  houses  and  the  beach. 
Here,  or  at  the  side  of  the  dwelling-houses,  one  will  also  note 
the  storehouses  -  large,  square  boxes  at  the  top  of  four  high 
poles in  wiiich  meat,  etc.,  is  stored  out  of  reach  of  tiie 
dogs.  : 

vEbm  cannot  be  ^anything  more  vittue  and  destitute  of 
oohfiobn  than  Ainu  religious  notions.  With  the  exception  of 
tlie  hill  shrines  of  Japanese  eonstnictlon  dedictated  to  Yo8hii>- 
stme  (whom  the  Ainu  believe  lived  amon^;  them  for  manjr 

years,  taught  their  fathers  the  arts  of  civilization,  with  letters 
and  numbers,  and  ^ave  them  righteous  laws,  for  which  rr  ason 
he  is  worshiped  auioTig  them  under  a  name  which  signihi*s 
Master  of  the  Law)  tiiey  ha\  e  no  temples,  and  they  have 
neither  pjriests,  sacritices,  nor  worship.  Apparently,  through 
all  traditmnal  time^  tbdr  tfuUua  has  been  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  form  of  natnre^worship,  the  attaching  of  a  vague 
maredneas  to  trees,  rivere,  rocks,  land  mountains,  and  of 
tague  notions  of  fiower  f6r  good  or  evil  ta  the  sea,  toe  forest. 
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Ihefire,  and  the  Bun  and  moon.  The  ouiward  symbols  of  their 
religioii^  ooireeponding  most  likely  with  the  8kMd  Qohe^ 
are  wands  and  poets  of  peeled  wood,  whittled  nearly  to  the  tip, 
from  whioh  the  pendent  shaving  fall  down  in  white  curls. 

These  are  not  only  set  up  in  their  houses,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  but  on  precipices,  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams,  and  mountain  f)ass(  a,  and  such  wands  are  thrown 
into  the  rivers  as  the  })(>;it  nH  a  descend  rapids  and  dangerous 
places.  They  Inxw  no  delinito  idea  concerning  a  future  state, 
and  such  notiun.s  they  have  are  few  and  confuted.  Some 
think  that  the  spirits  of  their  friends  go  into  wolves  and  snakee; 
othersi  that  they  wander  about  the  Dorata;  and  they  ave 
much  afraid  of  ^oete.  A  few  think  that  they  go  to  a  good 
or  a  bad  place  according  to  their  deeds.  The^r  appear  to  have 
oert^n  rud(^  ideas  of  metemps^ehoeis,  as  is  evidenced  bv  thdr 
prayer  to  the  bear  and  certain  rude  traditions,  but  whether 
these  are  indigenous,  or  have  arisen  by  contact  with  Bud- 
dhism at  a  hit  (if  period,  it  is  impossible  to  say.'  They  have  a 
decided  regard  for  the  truth,  and  they  are  mentioned  as 

?unctiliously  honest,  and  truthful  to  a  surpriaing  degree.  — 
'he  chief  act  of  Aitm  worship  is  to  drink  sake.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  please  the  gods,  and  the  drunker  an  Ainu  gets  the 


serious  and  deadly  viee;  the  aim  is  to  be  stupidly  drunk  as 
often  and  as  long  as  possible.  They  ferment  an  intoxioating 
liquor  from  the  root  of  a  tree  and  also  from  their  own  millet 
and  Japanese  rice,  but  the  Japanese  sake  is  the  one  thing  that 
(jiey  care  about.  'They  spend  all  their  gains  upon  it,  and  drink 
it  in  enormous  quantities.  Tt  represents  to  them  all  the  p:ood 
of  which  they  know,  or  can  conceive.  Men  and  women  alike 
indulge  in  this  vice.  The  Ainu  iiave  few  amusements,  except 
certain  feasts.  Their  dance  is  slow  and  mournful,  and  their 
songs  are  chantii  or  recitative.  They  have  a  musical  instru- 
nient,  something  like  a  guitar,  with  3,  5,  or  6  strings,  which 
are  made  fnmi  sinews  of  whales  cast  up  on  the  shim.  Anotiier 
one,  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  themselves,  consists  of  a  ^un 
piece  of  wood,  about  4  in.  long  by  2}  in.  broad,  with  a  pointed 
wooden  tongue,  about  2  lines  in  breadth  and  16  in  length, 
fixed  in  the  middle  and  grooved  on  3  sides..  The  wood  is  hekl 
before  the  mouth,  and  the  tongue  is  set  in  motion  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  !)rc:ith  in  singinj?.  Its  sound,  though  less  penetrating, 
is  as  discordant  as  that  of  a  Jew's  harp,  which  it  somew  iiat  re- 
sembles. They  are  unwiHini^  to  part  with  them,  as  they  say 
it  is  very  seldoni  that  tiiey  can  liiid  a  piece  of  wood  wiiich  will 
bear  the  fine  splitting;  necessary  for  the  tongue.' 

The  people  have  a  dread  of  de^th.  '  When  it  comes,  which 
it  usually  does  from  bronohitis  in  old  age,  the  ooipse  is  drooBod 
in  its  best  dothing,  and  hud  upon  a  shelf  for  from  one  to 
three  da^.  In  the  ease  of  a  woman  her  omameiita  are  buried 
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with  her,  and  in  that  of  a  man  his  knife  and  saAT-stick,  and, 
if  he  were  a  smoker,  his  gmoking-apparatus.  The  corpee  is 
sewn  up  with  these  things?  in  a  mat,  and,  being  slung  on  poles, 
is  carried  to  a  sohtar>'  grave,  where  it  is  laid  in  a  recumbent 
pOfidtign.  Nothing  wiU  induce  an  Ainu  to  go  near  a  grave. 
A  vague  dread  is  foraver  asBodated  wHh  t£e  departed,  and 
no  dream  of  Paradise  ever  fif^Ms  for  the  Atnti  toe  "  Stynan 
ahadea."  livings  they  have  no  histcHy,  and  perishing  ufljy 
leave  no  monument.'  They  possess  no  alphabet  and  no  writ- 
ten language.  Their  traditions  are  oral.  They  fjay  their  an- 
eesUm  had  books  which  the  Japanese  took  from  them,  which 
is  unUkely.  It  is  said  they  can  count  up  to  one  thousand.  The 
dialect  is  rude  and  limited,  and  is  thought  to  belong  to 
the  Altaic  family  of  languages.  The  Japanese  learn  it  quickly. 
A  few  of  the  Atnti  speaK  a  chpped  Japaneae,  Imt  their  know!- 
edge  of  other  languages  is  nil.  The  names  of  many  places 
on  the  Yezo  map  are  Ainu,  and  the  traveler  wiU  note  that 
many  of  the  wonis  end  in  beiSy  6eteu,  or  peis  or  pcf^t/,  'river*; 
as:  Nobori-beisu,  Mountain  river.  Man  in  the  dialect  is  .4t>iu 
(also  okkm);  wife  is  matchi;  boy,  cuspo;  gotxl-by,  saramba; 
village,  kotan;  bear,  hokuyfik;  beard,  ticksha;  eye,  shki;  male, 
binne;  female,  matni;  and  so  on.  —  A  museum  containing 
Ainu  relics  stands  in  Sapporo,  and  there  is  also  a  collection 
in  the  Imperial  Museum  in  Uyeno,  at  T61nr5.  —  Rie».  J. 
Bakhdor^  an  erudite  missioBaiy  ifho  has  dwdt  long  among 
the  Axnif  is  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  on  them.  (9 
the  360  or  more  books  that  have  been  written  (in  various 
languages)  about  the  Ainu,  the  student  will  perhaps  find 
all  he  may  wish  in:  The  Ainu  of  Jajmn;  Ainu  Folk^Lore; 
Sea-girt  Yezo;  The  Koropok-Guru,  or  Pit  Dwellers  of  IV. 
Japan;  A  Grammar  of  the  Ainu  Language;  An  Ainu- English- 
Japanese  DietUmary;  and  numerous  monographs  on  the 
Ainm^  aU  by  the  antiionty  mentioned  above* 

19.  Hakodate  and  its  Bnvirona. 

Anital  At  Hakodate.  The  ■teamahips  of  the  Imperial  Japaneae  Ooy*t 
Rlys.  inward  bound  from  Aomori  (p.  318)  proceed  ui)  Hakodate  Bay  to  the 
hwrbor  at  the  S.£.  end  (com  p.  the  accompanying  piuu),  where  they  go  along- 
ade  the  pier  and  bad  paaeengeFi.  The  rly.  station  nein'  by  ia  abmit  2  M. 

(20  min.)  from  that  part  (S.W.)  the  port  (PI.  R.  'X)  where  the  chief  inns, 
banika*  ahope,  coni^ulatea,  etc.,  arc  located,  and  for  the  convenience  of  for- 
cignera,  a  ateam  tug  belonging  to  the  line  usually  meets  ineoming  ships  and 
takcfl  passengers  (from  the  end  of  the  pier)  to  a  landing  (10  min.)  at  the 
light.  Other  ships  usu&lb'  anchor  about  i  M.  offshore,  in  5-d  fathoms  of 
water,  ftunpana' from  ^  fen  up,  according  to  the  amount  of  luggage. 
Travelers  may  save  a  s'luabhlo  by  coming  to  a  clear  tmdcrstanding  as  to 
pace  before  hiring  boats  (ur  anything  else  in  Yeso),  as  people  of  almost 
eveiy  dasa  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  their  serTioea  or 
merchandise.  The  rustom.s  ofTirors  iiisfxTt  only  tho-w  ships  arriWng  direct 
from  foreign  ports.  Passengers  proceeding  from  the  pier  to  the  rly.  station 
M.)  will  find  red-eapped  poitera  and  hand-earta  to  ti^  their  luggage; 
prioea  arc  double  thoee  eu8tomnr>-  in  Japan  proper, 
^ma  (oomp.  p.  zzxiv).  Kito;  Kakucho;  KatnUa  HoUlt  etc.,  all  under  nativo 
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management.  The  latter  (not^feoommcnded)  had  a  few  poor,  dark  rooms 
without  convonicnrcs,  but  equippeci  with  foroiKn  bods  for  which  ¥2-3  per 
person  per  night  in  demanded.  Food  is  extra,  and  such  unusual  things  as 
toii^da.  Gutter  (bad),  and  brrad  (poor)  are  charged  for  heavily.  Pnotm  are 
apt  to  bo  quottvl  in  a  vacuo  way,  and  travolera  Hhouid  reach  a  clear  under- 
standing with  the  innkeeper  before  engaging  rooms,  and  should  be  sure  the 
underelandins  is  mutual.    They  should  also  be  on  their  guard  against  extor- 

g'onate  prices.  The  native  food  at  the  other  inns  (¥4-5  per  day  incluatve) 
.usually  better  than  the  alleged  'foreign'  stufT  at  the  KcUsuta  Hold. 
Jiorilns  (p.  Ixxxviii)  compete  with  the  eheap  and  coiiveiiiebt  tramways, 
and  dogs  help  the  laziest  of  the  runners  to  pull  their  vehicles  through  the 
streets.  Piices  are  rising  steadily;  per  miie,  20  per  hr.»  40  sen  (25% 
wtra ior«8  vehicle  seating  2  pers.,  and  40%  extra  in  bad  weather).  A  fuU 
luggage-cart,  from  the  statif)n  to  the  hotel,  50  sen. 

Banks  (oomp.  p.  xxiii)  where  Letters  of  Credit,  Drafts,  etc.,  can  be  cashed, 
or  money  exchanged:  Nippon  Oinkd,  59,  Toyo-kawarchft  (PL  C.  3). — 
Hokkaido  TakMoku  OiiiUid  (HokluudA  Cdoniaatioii  Bank.  Ltd.),  32, 
Funabn-ch6. 

Consuls  (consult  the  Japan  Directory  for  addresses)  are  accredited  from 
Qieal  Britain;  the  Onited  dtatea,  Austii^ungaiy.  Qetmany,  Norway,  and 

Russia. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  cxii).  At  the  Matsushita  KumcUsuchi  Shoten,  03.  Suyehiro- 
ehd  (PI.  B;  8),  one  can  scmietimes  get  good  grisily'-besr  skins  (prices  flexible), 
and  Siberian  furs.  The  curio-shops  are  uninteresting,  as  the  Ainu  make 
nothing  the  traveler  wants.  Japanese  products  can  l)e  bought  to  better 
advantoge  in  T5kyd,  Ycflcohsma,  or  Kydto. 

Steamships:  The  Nippon  Yitsen  Knisha,  19,  Funaba-cho  (PI.  C,  3),  run 
ooukfortable  boats  to  most  of  the  island  ports,  and  to  Sa^diauen.  For  waSAr 
Ing  dates,  cost  of  paasace,  ete.,  consult  the  company's  booklets. 

Hakodate  {hah'k(Mlah''tay)f  a  new,  flourishing  frontier- 
like  city  with  21^000  houses  md  91,(XX>  inhabs.,  stands  near 

S$  southmmost  point  of  Yeeo  Idand,  in  the  province  of 
hima,  facing  the  Taugaru  Slrailf  in  £.  long.  140^  44'  and 
N.  lat.  41°  47'  —  practically  that  of  Chicago  or  Rome.  It 
extends  for  nearly  4  M<  along  the  curving  shore  of  Hakodaie 
Bay  and  posjsiesscs  post-  and  tolej2:raph-offices,  a  number  of 
schools,  a  big  prison,  a  marine  museum,  sevoral  foreign 
churches,  a  nioteorological  station,  and  enough  energy  to 
convert  it  eventually  into  a  much  larger  and  more  populous 
port.  It  is  the  financial  center  of  the  E.  section  of  the  Hok- 
kaido, and  its  imports  and  exports  run  into  large  figure*?. 
The  native  business  quarter  clust^.  near  the  rly.  station 
(PL,  D,  2)  and  is  uninteresting.  Not  far  from  it  is  a  sniall 
bujb  pretty  Public  Ctardbn  overlooking  the  sea,  nvlhile  stretch* 
ing  to  the  right  is  the  attractive  foreign  settlement  backed 
by  a  range  of  lofty  fortifieil  hills  (fort«  closed  to  visitors) 
referred  to  collectively  as  the  Peak,  and  as  Hakodate  Head* 
The  general  situation  reminds  one  of  Hongkong  or  Cape 
Town;  the  resemblance  to  the  lattfM'  being  accentuated  by  the 
host  of  wild  flowers  which  grow  in  the  vicinity.  A  succession 
of  wide,  fairly  clean  (wind-swept)  streets  lead  up  from  the 
bay  to  the.  pine  groves  on  the  slopes  of  these  hills,  and  are 
crossed  at  nght  angles  by  higher  and  more  attractive  thor- 
oughfares flajoked  by  substantial  dwellings  like  those  of 
Sfaanriiai.  The  views  fromlsoine  of  th^"vantage-points  are 
ampe^,  and  embrace  the  dty  and  bay,  tibe  Japanese  town  on 
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the  N.  side  of  the  sand-pit,  and  the  lofty  mts.  of  the  interior. 
The  groves  wliich  gird  the  hills  serve  as  a  sort  of  Brooklyn 
for  many  raacally  crows  that  help  the  streetrcleaning  depart- 
ment aid'  are  fiB  nueb  in  evidepoe  (and  just  aa  yoGiferous) 
as  thoee  of  oertain  towns  of  British  India.  Here  they  forci- 
gather  at  eventide^  and  before  th^  settle  themselves  for  the 
night  their  ill-humored  wiangUng  scandalizes  the  neighbor- 
bood.  WanderUii^  Ainu  are  seen  occasionally  in  HuHodai^, 
usually  in  the  vicmity  of  the  docks.  The  water-front  presents 
an  architectural  hodge-podge  which  rojjrcscnts  Japanese, 
French,  German,  American,  Russian,  English,  and  Chinese 
ideas  of  comfort  adapted  to  a  winter  climate  considerably 
colder  than  that  of  Japan  proper.  Corrugated  tin  roofs, 
iron  stovepipes  encased  in  square  stone  collars  and  projecting 
through  windows  to  the  street,  and  snow-sleds  hanging  against 
the  houses  underneath  the  eaves  are  things  one  aoes  not  see 
in  Honshu.  Most  of  the  streets  hiok  sidewalks^  and  when 
they  are  not  deep  in  mud  or  dust,  they  are  usually  covered 
with  BOffW  or  ice.  Signs  placed  at  intervals  throughoui  the 
city  warn  strangers  that  it  lies  within  the  strategic  zone  and 
that  the  War  Department  will  be  rude  to  all  and  sundry  who 
photograph,  sketch,  survey,  or  record  impressions  of  land  or 
Bea,  witliin  a  radius  of  3500  ken  (about  4  M.).  The  local  au- 
thorities evidently  believe  in  signs,  for  they  have  placed 
them  at  many  points  and  liave  loaded  them  with  'Don'ts' 
intended  for  the  commonaltv.  Those  in  the  park  are  worth 
looking  at.  The  newness  and  mayhap  the  cosmopolitan  char; 
acter  of  tlie  Hokkaido  has  not  imiiroved  Hakodate's  Fourth 
Estate,  which  appears  to  lack  the  culture  and  gentleness  qI 
true  J^aanese. 

The  Public  Garden  (PI.  C,  4)  contains  the  Court-Hpuse 
(Saibanshd)f  the  Public  Library  (Toshokwan)^  and  a  smaU 
Fisheries  Museum  (open  from  8  to 4 ;  2  sen).  The iShinto  shrines 
which  stand  at  intervals  along  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  behind 
the  port  are  interestinj^  only  for  the  fine  views  obtainable 
from  their  elevated  situation.  The  drinking-water  (not 
recommended)  is  brought  (7  M.)  from  the  Akagawa;  the 
waterworks  were  installed  in  1889.  —  The  suburbs  offer  but 
little  of  interest  to  the  stranger:  a  locally  po]>ular  resort, 
Yvnihhawa  Hot  /Springs  (Homei  Hotdj  ¥5),  4i  M.  E.  <^  iJie 
town  (tram-cars  every  }  hr.,  10  «^),  is  near  the  old  Gory§' 
haku  Fort  (a  relic  of  T(^Bugawa  times).  Between  it  and  the 
city  is  the  penitentiary  and  a*  race-track.  The  Lakes,  to 
which  many  jjo  in  summer,  are  mentioned  in  Rte.  24. 

Hakodate  Bay  (5  by  4  M.),  the  best  in  Yezo  (with  12-15 
fathoms  of  water),  is  entered  at  the  W.  between  Kakodate 
Head  and  KatoM-zaki.  Whvn  several  score  ships  of  different 
nations  anchor  below  the  hi^h  peninsula  which  protects 
them  from  the  strong  winds  at  the  E.,  the  effect  is  pleasingly 
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suggestive  of  Alaska  or  the  Far  North.  Dense  masses  of  fog 
often  lie  over  the  bay  between  May  and  October,  and  biting 
wuida  hpnH  aeroBS  it  from  eariy  fall  to  late  spring.  During 
tins,  period  snow  often  lies  4  ft.  deep  in  the  Hakodate  stmits 
and  many  deighs  are  brought  into  service.  There  is  a  wire- 
leas  totioQ  at  Hakodate  Head,  and  a  submarine  cable  (which 
crosses  Tmgaru  Strait)  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  ^  (toon). 
The  harbor- works  under  construction  will  cost  12  million  yen. 
The  shore-front  is  often  fringed  with  a  forest  of  masts  rising 
from  sea-going  junks  of  many  classes  —  the  carriers  of  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  salmon  which  enter  and  leave  the  port 
each  year. 

Aecotding  to  the  eonstdar  reports  SOO  or  mole  MiBiig^venieib  and  bCobhi- 

eni  leave  Hakodate  every  summer  for  Kamchatka,  Saghalien,  and  other 
poiats  in  the  North  Seae*  and  return  with  catches  valued  at  ^pr^zimate^ 
20  million  yen.  Alter  extraotiiic  the  roe  and  shipping  it  to  vCuma  as  tnw 
caviar,  the  Russian  merchants  sell  the  rejected  fish  at  almost  any  fMCifiO.  Tho 
value  of  those  thus  treated  reaches  3  million  yen  a  year. 

ao.  From  Hakodate  vift  Onuma,  Otarui  Smoco^  Iwamizavay 
Oiwake,  Shiiaoi  and  Noboril^etBa  to  Hucoran* 

This  practically  circalarroute  wffleiiaMe  the hur^  tmveler 

to  get  a  cursory  view  of  Sapporo^  the  capital  city;  the  interior 
of  the  island;  an*  Ainu  Village;  and  Muroran,  and  it  includes 
a  short  steamer  trip  across  the  beautiful  Volcano  Bay.  Those 
whose  time  is  unlimited  are  recommended  to  supplement  it 
with  the  trip  to  Kushiro  (described  hereinafter)  and  that 
to  W akkaiiai,  on  Soya  Strait,  at  the  extreme  northernmost  point 
of  the  island.  All  are  off  the  regular  beaten  tracks  of  travel, 
and  all  are  replete  with  interest.  Picturesque,  romantically 
beautifol  Japan  is  seen  here  in  another  form;  stem,  gray,  cold, 
and  rugged;  primeval  men  in  a  primeval  wilderness.  The  re- 
gion bears  more  or  less  the  same  relation  to  Japan  proper 
that  Canada  does  to  Florida;  with  its  semi-Arctic  fauna  and 
flora,  magnificent  scenery,  and  invigorating  climate;  but 
rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  mysterious,  pre-iiistoric 
Ainu. 

Several  trains  leave  Hakodate  daily  for  179  M.  Sapporo,  and  way- 
stations;  time,  about'  10  hra.;  fare.  ¥5.70.  M  d.;  ¥  3.42,  3d  6L  The  best 

plan  is  to  board  an  early  train,  about  6  a.m.,  as  this  reaches  Sapporo  in  tho 
afti^rnoon,  and  gives  one  the  mivantage  of  a  daylight  ride  all  the  way.  Best 
vifws  from  the  reft  side  of  the  train.  The  bento  (p,  Iznhr)  sold  at  several  ol 
the  largo  stations  (20  sen)  i.s  superior  to  that  in  many  other  places  in  Japan 

g roper  —  good  salted  salmon  forming  a  chief  ingredient,  ^elicioua  solidi- 
ed  jams,  or  marmalade,  made  of  apples  (ringoyo),  strawberries  (<dU^ 
yok(in),  and  the  like,  are  sold  (15-2.5  .sen)  in  tasteful  wooden  boxes  at  certain 
of  the  stations;  and  with  the  excellent  rioe  and  hot  milk  they  make  sati^ao 
tory  snacks  by  the  wayside.  Hot  tea  and  bentd  are  usually  sold  in  the 
buMela  on  the  trains.  The  cars  for  Sapporo  may  ho  marked  Asahigawa.  The 
hotol  ut  Sapptrro  is  the  best  on  the  island,  and  one  can  pass  the  night  very 
comfortably  and  continue  the  ioiiniey>  either  the  foUowiiig  moming  cr  tks 
one  after  it.  A  day  can  be  sp^  tO  adviWItimo  in  iSoMMTO  A  ilMldsoilM 
town  with  pleasing  features. 
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Fnm  Hakodaie  to  Mvrpnm  (291  M.  bejrond  Sapporo)  is  470  M.  Trains 
make  the  journey  in  about  12  hra.  (from  Sapporo);  fare  from  the  latter 
place,  ¥8.03,  Ist  cl.;  ¥4.82,  2d  cl.  By  boarding  an  early  morning  train  one 
can  reach  the  Ainu  village  of  Shircun  early  in  the  aiternoon,  inspect  it 
between  trains,  and  proceed  to  Noboribetsu,  which  can  be  reaohed  early  in 
the  evening.  An  hour  or  two  the  next  a.m.  will  suffice  for  this,  and  by  return- 
ing to  the  rly^and  proceeding  to  Mworan^  one  may  devote  a  Uttle  time  there 

Hiilkodste  (see  above).  After  tli6  tairdry miburbs  are  ]Mu»ed 

the  train  crosses,  a  rolBng  country  of  bad  loads,  and  maize 
plots  larger  than  one  sees  in  S.  Japan.  Shaggy  ponies  laden 
with  creels  of  vegetables  for  the  city  markets  amble  along 
the  muddy  highways;  the  wretched  huts  of  the  natives  seem 
peculiarly  unfitted  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a  severe  winter. 
In  spring,  a  host  of  wild  flowers  deck  the  hills,  which  are  en- 
livened here  and  there  by  great  color  blotches  made  by  the 
yellow  coreopsis.  The  uninteresting  station  of  Nanae  is 
near  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  Gov't  Experimental  Farms 
established  on  the  island.  The  peasants  one  sees  working  in 
tlie  Mde  look  fike  animated  bundles  of  ra^  —  elush  man  send- 
ing as  his  own  scarecrow.  From  11  M.  Hangd  the  fine 
ascends  over  a  stiffish  grade  into  wooded  hills,  whence  one 
commands  wide  vistas  over  fields  brilliant  with  purple  iris 
and  other  flowers.  Lovely  features  of  the  landscape  are  the 
beautiful  green  bushes  of  the  elderberry  (Niwafoko)  laden 
with  crimson  berries  that  form  striking  contrasts  with  the 
glossy  leaves.  —  Beyond  the  Togeshita  Tunnel  (2614  ft.  long) 
two  shallow  lakes,  the  favorite  resorts  of  the HakodcUe  people, 
come  into  view. 

16  M.  Onuma  (Inn:  Taiseikwan.  ¥4),  and  17  M.  Onumc^  . 
lOen.  Onuma  hiAt  (boats  to  hire)  is  contiguous  to  Jmtair 
whidi  derives  its  name  from  the  pretty  waxen  lilies  or 
waternbuckler  (Brasenia  pdtata)  that  idealise  its  sUrfaee  and 
are  gathered  for  their  edible  roots.  The  near-by  volcano 
of  KomojBfatttke  (or  Oshima  Fuji,  3800  ft.)  is  usually  ascended 
from  this  point  (guide,  ¥3  for  the  round  trip).  The  trail 
leads  over  scoria;  the  boiling  pools  in  the  crat(  r  (last  eruj)tion 
in  1856)  are  inferior  to  those  of  Noborihctsu,  and  the  views  are 
but  a  trifle  wider  than  those  more  easily  obtained  from  the 
highest  hill  behind  Hakodate,  The  ravines  of  the  lower  slopes 
are  cliuked  with  wild  flowers,  prominent  among  them  white 
hydrangeas. 

The  crest  tA  the  ridge  is  reached  at  Xomo^otofte  SUOAom 
(670  ft.),  whence  tiie  train  descends  over  the  Hime^gdwa  to 
a  tangled  valley,  then  skirts  the  shore  of  Volcano  Bay.  30 
M.  Mori  (Inn:  Yamaka,  ¥3),  an  unkempt,  evil-smelling 
fishing-village,  is  sometimes  made  the  port  of  embarkation 
for  24  M.  Muroran  (in  3  hrs.;  fare,  ¥2.10,  Japanese  food) 
on  tlie  opposite  shore.  The  small  steamers  usually  leave 
twice  daily,  from  the  pier  at  the  right  of  the  rly.  station.  The 
Toriaakirgawa,  which  flows  by  the  town  on  the  N.,  is  a  busy 
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fluvial  route  down  which  logs  come  from  the  interior.  Scores 
of  mats  covered  with  putrifying  fish  adorn  the  sea  beach,  and 
the  smell  hangs  heavily  over  the  vicinity.  For  some  miles 
the  rly.  follows  the  contour  of  the  shore,  passing  forlorn  ham- 
lets whose  roofs  are  held  down  by  hundreds  of  cobbles;  the 
people  have  no  passion  for  pulchritude,  and  the  cleansing 
qualities  of  the  broad  ocean  th^t  stretches  away  at  their  feet 
are  apparently  unknown.  Many  of  the  fishing-boats  are 
painted  in  gaudy  colors;  have  long,  upturned  stems  like  Malay 
proas  or  those  of  the  Vikings;  and  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach 
by  primitive  capstans  worked  by  half  a  score  villagers. 

Beyond  38  M.  Ishikura  the  rly.  turns  inland  and  crosses 
an  upland  plain  sown  to  potatoes  and  maize,  only  to  return 
later  to  the  shore.  The  bright  blue  ocean  dimples  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  half-wild  horses  that  graze  on  the  silent  land 
add  a  primeval  note  to  it.  Beyond  70  M.  Oshiyamambe  the 
line  crosses  territory  as  wild,  as  wooded,  and  as  lonely  as 
Kentucky  must  have  been  when  Daniel  Boone  first  saw  it. 
Long  snow-sheds  alternate  with  tunnels  and  tangled  jungles, 
in  which  small  clearings  have  been  made  and  where  rough 
settlers  may  sometimes  be  seen  washing  river-sand  in  search 
of  gold.  Magnificent  trees,  wild  flowers,  and  wild  grapes  are 
everywhere.  Fine  streams  rush  beneath  the  lofty  forest  trees, 
and  one  sees  an  occasional  fisherman  thigh-deep  in  them,  or 
perched  on  a  mid-stream  boulder  whipping  for  the  fine  trout 
with  which  the  Yezo  rivers  abound.  Beyond  117  M.  Hirafu, 
in  Shiribeshi  Province,  the  fine  Shiriheshi-yama  (8000  ft.), 
often  called  the  Yezo,  and  the  Hokkaido  Fuji,  comes  into 
the  range  of  vision  (right)  and  marks  the  highest  point  in 
Yezo.  In  the  deep  ravines  on  its  sides  the  snow  lingers  till 
late  in  July.  After  threading  a  tunnel  and  crossing  the  Shiri- 
betsu-gawa,  the  line  ascends  over  a  gentle  slope  to  Kutsuchian 
(Inn:  Kanda^  ¥4),  a  new  town  on  a  plain  reclaimed  from  the 
forest.  The  imposing  mt.  is  now  seen  to  good  advantage  at 
the  right,  the  eye  sweeping  up  from  the  base  to  the  (8  M.,  5  hrs. 
on  foot)  summit.  Climbers  usually  make  the  ascent  (July 
and  Aug.  are  the  best  months)  from  here,  and  the  innkeeper 
provides  a  guide  for  ¥2.50.  The  triple  craters,  now  quiescent, 
are  of  no  interest,  and  the  view  is  circumscribed.  —  The  unin- 
teresting Yainada  Hot  Springs  are  5  M.  distant.  The  Guchi- 
yasu  Tunnel  (3330  ft.  long)  intervenes  between  this  point 
and  127  M.  Kozawa,  whence  the  ocean  is  but  7  M.  (tram-car) 
distant.  The  train  now  ascends  over  a  stiff  grade  through  a 
region  of  seared  and  mutilated  forest  trees  —  relics  of  the  great 
fire  of  May,  1911.  The  InahoTunnel  (5841  ft.)  pierces  the  pass 
of  the  same  name,  in  a  region  where  silver  anrl  coal  are  mined. 
Beyond  is  a  long  narrow  valley  with  hills  rising  abruptly  on 
both  sides,  noted  for  wild  flowers  in  July,  and  for  maples  in 
Oct.  After  passing  140  M-  Shikaribeisu,  the  train  traveraer 
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one  of  the  finest  fruit-growing  regions  of  the  Hokkaido; 
here  thrive  apples  (considered  the  best  in  Japcm),  peaches, 
peaxs,  cherries,  and  other  fruits,  along  with  vegetables  and 
grain.  When  the  peaches  begin  to  form  they  are  inclosed 

separately  in  paper  bags  to  protect  them  from  insects,  and 
tho  trees  then  present  the  appearanee  of  being  done  up  in 
ciirl-papers.  A  frurly  ^ood  highroad  traverses  the  valley,  past 
Nikt  and  Yoidii  stations,  beyond  which  the  hills  recede  to  a 
distant  horizon  and  the  valley  flattens  out  into  a  wide  culti- 
vated plain.  The  rly.  curves  broadly  to  the  right  here,  and  the 
Japan  Sea  comes  into  view  at  Uie  left;  the  villagers  live  by 
fiafdng  for  henings. 

159  M.  Otaru  (Inn:  Etchu-ya^  KitOy  etc.,  ¥4),  the  port  and 
eBfAteXo^Shiribeshi  Province,  with  80,000  inhabs.,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  shipping-points  in  the  Hokkaido;  nearly  200 
vessels  enter  and  leave  the  harbor  each  year,  taking  with  them 
coal  from  the  I  shikari  Valley^  dried  herrinp^s,  rly.  ties,  and 
many  island  products.  Five  thousand  tons  of  peas  are  shipped 
each  year  to  Great  Britain.  —  Steamships  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaiaha  maintain  regular  communications  with 
HnkodtUe  (207  M.;  fare,  ¥6),  and  the  ports  between  Otaru  and 
(196  M.;  fare,  ¥6)  Wakkanai.  Also  with  (1169  M.;  fare-,  ¥24) 
KobCf  vid  Yokohama.  The  heavy  snowfalls  of  the  region  are 
severest  in  Feb.  From  Nov.  to  March  the  sea  is  apt  to  be 
rough,  and  westerly  and  northerly  winds  blow  fiercely.  Calm 
seas  prevail  during  April-Oct.  Thougli  second  in  importance 
to  Hakodate  as  a  port  city,  Otaru  contains  nothing  to  interest 
foreigners.  —  Beyoiid  tlie  city  the  rly.  (sometimes  called  the 
Temiya  Line)  runs  along  a  ledge  reclaimed  from  the  high  bhiff 
at  the  right  and  protected  from  the  boisterous  sea  (splendid 
views)  by  a  costly  stone  revetment;  as  a  rule,  through  trains 
do  not  stop  at  the  suburban  stations  of  A«ear»,  and/faniisti  — 
boUi  near  the  sea-wall. 

At  167  M.  Zenibako,  noted  for  its  salmon  fisherif  tlie  train 
enters  Ishikari  Pro\ince  and  runs  inland  oVer  a  beautiful  widf^ 
plain.  The  big  horse-bri  (  ding  farm  at  the  left  just  before 
Sapporo  is  reached  is  called  the  Makomanai;  it  bears  a  strong 
Ukeness  to  a  Kentucky  establislunenti  with  its  attractive 
stables,  fine  meado^ys  studded  with  haycocks,  and  animated  bv 
blanketed  horses  being  led  about  by  jockeys  and  grooms.  A 
good  highway  leads  hence  to  the  capital. 

179  M.  Sapporo  (or  Satsuporq),  canital  of  Yczo  Island,  with 
71,000  inhabs.,  stands  on  a  broad,  hill-encircled  plain  watered 
by  the  Ishikari  RiVer,  in  Ishikan  Province,  in  hit.  43*"  04'  N., 
and  in  long.  141°  21'  E.  It  dates  from  18(i9,  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive city  in  N.  Japan,  and  represents  the  first  efforts  of  the 
Japanese  (  Jov't  to  colonize  the  Hokkaido.  '  " 

When  the  Bureau  of  ColonUatiou  was  established,  and  Count  Kuroda 
beeune  tfael  Ocr^eliidr  of  the  H(»kkaid6.  he  engaged  40  Ameriean  experts  to 
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oome  out  and  brine  with  them  ample  supplies  of  hamestiiiB  nuMhiaflry  «q| 

other  mechanical  appliances,  Beeda.  trees,  etc.  On  their  arrival  he  set  iQ 
work  improving  the  island,  and  incidentally  the  future  capital.  For  this  a 
beautiful  level  plain  with  a  suffident  slope  toinsure  drainace  was  selected, 
and  avenues  160  ft.  wide  running  N.  and  S.,  and  interaectin«  streets  from 
100  to  120  ft.  wide  were  laid  out  and  flanked  by  sidewalks  and  shade  trees, 
lliis  work  wsB  done  before  a  single  house  was  buik.  The  efFeet  seeured  Is 

E leasing,  and  no  city  in  Japan  is  airier,  sweeter,  or  more  attractive.  It  is 
eot  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  numerous  hne  granite  and  brick  edihoes 
in  Oeeidental  style  impart  an  lurof  solidity  that  u  heightened  by  spacious 
and  handsome  parks  adorned  with  statuary.  A  garrison  is  located  at  Sap- 
■ooro,  where  Gov't  maintains  the  Uokkaidd  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
iNoji  Shikenjo),  and  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Imperial  University 
{Tohoku  TeikoKu  Daigaku),  opcnod  in  1876  and  modeled  after  the  Massa- 
chusetts (U.SJi.)  Agricultural  College.  The  fruit  trees  from  America  now 
produee  bountifully,  and  the  region  is  celebrated  not  onhr  for  ils  fine  Iruii 
but  also  for  dclioioua  presorvcs.  The  Sapporo  Beer  brewed  by  the  Dai 
Nijman  Brewery  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  likewise  known  for  its  exceUenoe.  The  hills 
behind  the  eity  ara  eriso  crossed  with  trails  thstt  lead  to  many  pleturesqua 

spots. 

Arrival.  The  finest  Quarter  of  the  city  is  near  the  r^.  station,  and  the 
«iiief  points  ean  be  rsaehed  on  foot  In  a  few  min.  No  eabe.  Jinrild«  35  sen  an 

hr.  The  best  of  the  several  hotels  is  the  Yamnaata-ua  (5  min.  walk;  Jinrild, 
10  ten,  from  the  station).  Rooms  only,  from  ¥2,  according  to  location  (the 
best  are  in  the  foreign  wing) ;  meals  (foreign  food^,  ¥1  eaeh  (salmon  — 
masu,  a  specialty).  Japanese  food  and  accommodations  In  thia  and  in  UlS 
Hohti-^wan  (inn),  from  ¥2.50  a  day  incluave. 

The  beat  shops  are  on  the  main  sb,  Nithi  O-ddri,  which  run  8.  ftnun  tha 
station  entrance.  On  the  same  thorounhfaro  in  the  fine  granite  home  of  the 
Hokkaido  Colonization  Bank  {Takuahoku  Ginkd):  near  by  is  the  equally 
imposing  Post-Offiee,  fseing  a  pretty  park  with  a  nronse  statue  of  QenerM 
Nagayama.  The  bronze  statue  in  the  park  3  squares  W.  of  this  is  of  Count 
Kwodat  one-time  chief  of  the  Colonization  Bureau.  At  the  extreme  W.  end 
of  the  eity  stands  Maruyama  Park,  with  a  Shinld  sftrine  e^lea  the  Sapporo 
Jinjfi.  A  joyous  festival  is  celebrated  Juno  15 — 16  each  y«»ar.  The  hand- 
somest of  the  parks  (2  blocks  back  of  the  Yamoi/ata'ya  Jiolel)  is  laid  out  on 
the  lines  of  a  botanical  garden,  contains  numerous  indigenous  trees  care- 
fully lal>p!ed,  and  atljoins  a  smaller  botanical  garden.  Within  the  first  is 

l^he  Hokkaidd  Museum  {UakubuUukwan),  open  Wed.,  8at.,  and  Sun- 
days, from  8  to  5;  admission,  2  sen.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  stuffed 
animals  and  birds  from  Yezo  and  SaKhalien;  bird,  fiah,  and  animal  traps, 
prehistoric  pottery,  mineral  specimens,  and  Ainu  reUcs  and  belonginga 
(clothing,  domestic  utensils,  models  Of  boata,  and  whaA-liDt)*  significant  off 
the  low  order  of  intelligence  of  those  unfortunate  pfFp%,  The  Ink  Yaao 
(slufTod)  bears  and  eagles  are  worth  looking  at. 

From  Sapporo  the  train  runs  E.  through  the  suburbs  and 
affords  good  views  of  the  wide  streets  of  the  capital;  the  big 
structures  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  tracks  are  the  brewery 
and  malt-house  of  the  Dai  Nippon  Brewery  Co,  Sawmillsi 
flour-miJls,  heoop-  and  flax-faetories,  preserving-works,  eto^ 
impart  a  busy  air  to  the  outskirts.  Beyond  the  suburban  town 
of  Naebo  the  countxy  js  higtily  cultivated.  Prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  landscape  are  the  wide  fields  of  hops  {Humulus 
japonicus;  Jap.,  mugura)  of  a  species  differinj^  slightlv  from  the 
common  hop  (//.  lupulus)  of  America,  and  m  steady  demand 
by  the  brewers  of  the  country.  The  farmers  support  the  vines 
on  poles  arranged  like  those  of  a  wigwam.  The  rly.  soon  curves 
brc^y  to  the  right  and  traverses  a  lovely  plain,  prairie4ike 
in  its  extent,  drained  by  shallow  tributaries  of  the  Yaburi 
fimr,  and  delimned  cm  a  far  horison  by  lofty  blue  hills.  The 
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double  brick-kilns  by  the  wayside  are  worth  a  passing  glance 
because  of  their  odd  shape.  Near  185  M.  Atsubetsu,  the  high- 
road which  started  so  bravely  from  Sapporo  loses  its  metro- 
politan character  and  deg^erates  into  a  rutty  nonentity  out 
of  keeping  with  the  magnificent  charaoter  of  the  country  — 
which  resembles  a  rich  sec  t inn  of  IIlinoiB  or  Kansas.  —  192  M. 
EbetsUy  on  the  banks  of  the  Yuhari-gawa,  contains  a  big  paper- 
mill  (seishi'jd)  of  the  Fuji  Paper  Co. ;  the  river,  which  hero  joins 
forces  with  the  Ishikan^  furnishes  part  of  the  power.  The  pulp 
is  obtained  from  the  practically  limitless  forests  of  the  island. 

At  204  M.  IwAMiZAWA  the  rly.  goes  in  a  S.E.  direction  to 
228  M.  Oiwake,  where  it  turns  again  and  runs  S.W.  toward 
Volcano  Bay.  A  branch  rly.  runs  N.E.  to  27  M.  Yubari,  with 
the  widely  Imown  YiU>ari  C^OderiM,  Thm  are  extensile  coal- 
pockets  and  coke-ovmis  at  Oiwake,  and  the  few  American  eows 
one  sees  in  the  adjacent  fields  are  perhaps  the  prototypes  of 
vast  herds  that  will  some  day  roam  this  splendid  country.  The 
conspicuous  features  of  the  small  towns  along  the  line  are  the 
immense  piles  of  logs  that  await  shipment  southward.  Here 
and  there  a  corduroy  road  stretches  across  tlic  marshy  lowland; 
the  tangled  wilderness  is  gay  with  flowers  and  growing  things, 
and  is  perchance  the  home  of  the  great  brown  bears  which  the 
Avm  hunt  bravely  and  successfully.  The  houses  one  sees  axe 
a  combination  of  frame  and  thatch  —  a  conoessbn  to  tibe 
fierce  blii^sards  which  pla^e  the  lei^on  during  many  months 
of  the  year.  The  district  is  newer,  cruder,  and  less  tidy  than 
that  about  Sapporo.  Many  seared  and  naked  trees  rise  from 
small  patches  of  reclaimed  land,  and  between  them  are  raised 
potatoes  and  maize,  the  latter  as  food  for  tlie  half-wild  ponies 
of  the  island.  The  trails  through  the  forests  which  extend  for 
many  miles  in  the  interior  are  made  by  Ainu  hunters. 

256  M.  ShiraoL  a  poor  village,  stands  contiguous  to  one  of 
the  largest  Ahiu  Settlements  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  traveler  preaaed  for  time  can  leave  the  train  here,  visit  the  Ainw 
Village  (called  Kotdn),  and  later  board  a  train  and  reach  Noboribetsu  or  « 
iduroran  early  in  the  evening.  Hand-luAgac^e  can  be  checked  at  the  station; 
2  9m  eaok  piece.  The  station-agent  wiUfind  a  boy  to  accompany  one  (25 
sen  ample)  as  guide;  a  etation-boy  is  better,  as  his  official  position  makes  him 
welcome  with  the  Ainu  and  enables  one  to  inspect  the  interiors  of  the 
houses  by  invitation  rather  than  by  intrusion.  The  people  are  gentle,  sub- 
missive, courteous,  and  harmless.  They  show  less  curiositv  than  the  visitor; 
forbid  the  chUdren  to  molrat  or  follow  him;  respond  amiably  to  salutations, 
and  welcome  rather  than  repidee  foreigners.  If  the  traveler  will  provide 
himself  beforehand  with  Bome  candies,  foreign  knick-knacks,  a  bit  of  flashy, 
oroide  Jewelry  for  the  poor  women  drudges  of  the  households,  or  anything 
that  pleases  children,  their  gratitude  wiu  be  so  genuine  that  he  will  feel 
repaid  for  the  forethoiiKht.  The  womenkind  will  then  bring  out  their 
wedding  hnery  and  deck  themselves  with  it,  —  great  strings  of  blue  beads, 
hammered  ailver  or  metal  ornaments,  and  Uie  like.  —  and  other  heiflooiiui* 
or  tribal  treasures,  will  be  displayed  for  inspection.  Usually  every  charm 
known  to  these  poor  untutored  folks  is  employed  to  please  those  who  show 
Inteteet  in  thni.  By  proceeding  from  the  station  to  the  teein  at*  ^  the 
Japanese  town,  turning  right  and  walking  to  the  2d  rly.  crossing,  one  will 
come  to  the  terminus  (left)  of  the  nuun  st.  of  Kotdn.  This  runs  right  through 
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the  frownr  settlement  to  the  sea.  whero  »  malondid  surf  sometimes  breaks 
upon  the  beach.  Flanking  this  dirt  lane  are  the  wretchedly  poor  huts  (60  or 
more)  of  the  (approx.  2U0)  people,  each  surrounded  by  a  little  garden  in 
whtd)  men,  women,  and  children  delve  diligently.  Side  lanes  cross  the  main 
one  at  right  angles,  and  aro  in  turn  flanked  by  other  houses.  The  interiors 
vary  with  the  habits  or  poverty  of  the  owners.  Some  are  as  well  furnished 
and  comfortable  as  the  pooreflt  Japanese  shack;  others  are  mere  styes  where 
the  blear-eyed  inmates  dwell  amid  vermin  and  destitution.  The  town 
HtragKles  along  the  beach  for  \  M.;  the  4eep  cauldrons  sunk  in  the  sand  are 
used  for  boiling  tiah  for  oil  and  manure.  If  the  traveler  has  time  to  spare  he 
should  walk  along  the  beach  and  inspect  the  curious  Ainu  boats  drawn  up 
there  —  long,  narrow  craft,  rowed  from  the  side  by  slender  oars.  On  a  foggy 
da.\'  the  sea  is  of  a  l>cauty  indescribable;  gray  as  a  gull'.'^  brea.st,  and  some* 
times  broken  into  great  waves  which  sweep  in  from  the  California  coast 
4000  M.  away  vainly  to  thuq(ier  their  message  of  eiviUsatiOn  at  the  very 
doors  of  tho.uiftheQding  Ainu,  >     !  • 

From  the  platfoita  of  the  ShititH  SkuHon  one  m^y,  on  a 
clear  day,  get  a  fine  view  of  the  (6  M.  N.W.)  Tarumae  Volcano 

(3300  ft.),  which  after  many  years  of  inactivity  suddenly  blew 
off  its  head  in  1874,  and  besides  burning  the  splendid  foreat 
which  draped  its  sides,  deposited  ashes  over  towns  50  M.  away! 
The  Ainu  still  hunt  bears  in  the  lower  foothills.  — ■  Scattered 
Ainu  huts  are  scon  along  the  shore  as  the  train  runs  by  the 
sea,  and  are  usually  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Japanese 
by  the  superimposed  caps  of  straw  which  form  ridges  that 
gradually  deerease  in  sise  as  they  near  the  apex.  Before  reaelk- 
mg  270  M.  SkikifUf  we  cross  the  Uffofo^wa,  which,  before 
emptying  its  water  in  the  adjacent  sea,  turns  and  follows  the 
shore  for  some  distance,  almost  within  arm's  reach  of  it,  yet 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  sand-spit.  It  illustrates  a  euri- 
ous  habit  of  many  of  the  Yezo  rivers,  which  follow  this  linger- 
ing procedure  before  making  the  merger.  The  Fushicohctsu 
Tunnel,  2000  ft.  long,  is  threaded  before  the  train  reaches 

275  M.  Noboribetsu,  point  of  departure  for  Nohorihetsu 
Onsen,  theBmall  duster  <m  houses  at  the  H6t  Springs  4§  M.  in 
the  hills  (U  hr.)  at  the  W. 

If  there  be  mtmy  passengers  on  the  train  the  traveler  yrftt  So  well  to  ha\'e 

the  8tatit)n-;ip:rnt  at  Shiraoi  telephone  to  the  ofTire  of  the  bashn  (see  p.  xri) 
f  at  Ni^wribetsu  (opposite  the  Btatioo)  and  have  the  special  basha  (¥1.40 

inetjucHnK  luggage)  leeeivecl  (eomlortsbie  eteting  capacity  for  2  pers. ;  4  on 
a  pinch).  The  fare  in  the  regular  hnsha  (uncomfortabh;  when  crowded)  in 
40  sen.  The  road  leads  through  the  main  st.  and  over  the  hill  —  tuminff  left 
beyond  the  ernt.  In  the  nuny  Betmon  it  is  exeorsble  —  even  for  wiurars. 
The  last  mile  is  through  a  wild  and  picturesque  region,  with  a  deep  gorge 
and  a  shallow  river  at  the  left,  and  high  hills  at  the  right.  The  hMuket 
oeeuiNee  a  narrow  plateau  at  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  at  tinea  is  ahiiMlr 
enveloped  in  the  sulphurous  .«t(\ani  which  rifles  from  the  hot  water.  Tower- 
ing hiUs  iuolose  it  on  all  aides.  The  baaha  usually  stops  in  front  of  the 
Takimoia  Jim,  where  a  clean  loeni  and  Japanese  food  is  provided  tor  am 
iri'  hisive  eharge  of  Y2  a  day.  The  .sulphurous  fumes  are  disliked  by  moe- 
quitoes  and  other  li^ht  miUtia  of  the  air,  and  they  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  By  planmuK  to  inspect  Ae  springs,  eto.,  on  the  foUowiss  Ajf.« 
one  can  boartl  the  noon  bashat  reach  if vroroA  early  in  the  afleniooii*  and 
take  a  night  boat  from  there. 

A  10  min.  walk  up  the  Korgo  hohind  the  inn  (the  proprietor 
acts  as  guide;  fees  uoneceaeary)  briQg9  one,  without  diiuqr 
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dimbing  or  perilous  scrambling,  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 

spots  in  Yezo;  aptly  termed  Jikokw-dani,  or  *  Valley  of  Hell/ 
Here,  in  the  highly  inflamed,  corroded,  and  disintegrating 
crater  of  a  moribund  volcano,  in  a  place  dreadful  yet  fascinat- 
inp,  near  the  base  of  high  walls  that  have  been  burned  and 
tortured  into  almost  every  color  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
and  now  covered  by  a  thin,  irregular  crust  as  treacherous  as  it 
is  hot,  are  the  dynamic,  retiring  hres  of  a  volcano  that  has  seen 
better  days.  Throui^  this  rotten  crust,  where  infinite  caulaon 
is  required  in  picking  one's  way,  and  wliere  the  stranger  dioidd 
never  venture  wiUiout  a  guide,  burst  scalding  mud,  super- 
heated steam,  furiousi}'  boiling  water,  and  sulphurous  gases 
that  seem  to  have  spurted  straight  from  the  white-hot  heart  of 
helJ  itself.  The  ground  is  pierced  with  holes  from  the  size  of 
a  lead-pencil  to  boiling  cauldrons  40  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from 
each  of  these  there  jerks  or  puffs,  or  belches  or  hisses  —  often- 
times accompanied  by  terrifying  groans,  sighs,  or  shrieks 
sickening  emanations  and  solfataric  gases  that  wound  the 
sense  of  smell,  or  bum  an  exposed  hand  wiUi  diabqltcal  malig- 
nity. The  gorge  is  usually  filled  with  the  steam  that  rushes 
from  hundreds  of  vertical  and  horizontal  vents;  in  some  places 
with  a  thin,  spiteful  wail,  in  others  witli  the  stunning  noise  of  a 
hundred  locomotives  blowing  off  steam  in  unison,  in  a  small 
ravine  threaded  by  an  angry  rivulet  of  pestiferous  blistering 
sulphui'  water,  is  a  place  where  the  crust  gives  wa^y  when  one 
ventures  cm  to  il^  and  spitting  steam  flies  out  to  scald  the 
invader.  The  stones  are  crackled  with  the  terrific  heat  beneath: 
them,  and  a  cane  poked  into  the  earth  finds  no  resistance,  but 
when  withdrawn  is  charred  and  smoldng.  Some  of  the  st  reams 
which  rush  desperately  away  from  this  fuming  'Hell's. 
Kitchen'  are  dirty  gray  in  color;  others  are  dear  (and  poison- 
ous); while  still  others  rest  long  enough  in  wayside  pools  to 
deposit  exquisite  acicular  crystals  of  sulphur  wliicli  perish  at  a 


of  innocent-looking  but  white-hot  water  flow  over  jade-green 
beds  that  sparkle  fike  jewels  and  are  extraordinarily  beautiful 
when  the  sun's  rays  strike  them.  In  some  places  one  must 
keep  naoving  to  save  one's  shoes  from  burning;  in  another 
place,  near  the  center,  is  a  deepish  pool,  perhaps  25  ft.  from  the 
lip,  and  60ft.  across,  called  the  Tctsu-no-yu  ('hot  iron  spring') 
where  viscous  mud  and  iron  of  a  bluish-gray  color  boil  and 
hlobber  viciously  and  ceiuselessly.  Every  foot  of  the  gorge 
shows  the  traces  of  volcanism.  By  climbing  lo  a  small,  near-by 
ridge  one  emerges  on  a  terrace  whence  far  below,  one  sees  a 
second  crater,  called  Oyunuma^  with  a  lake  of  boiling  mud,  and 
walls  streaked  with  red  and  yellow,  and  drab  and  green.  Other 
jets  of  steam  dart  out  of  the  mt.  side,  and  hot  water  bubbles 
from  a  score  of  roaring  vents.  The  sizable  snakes  {hihi)  which 
infest  tbe  place  hereabout  love  the  warmth  and  are  harmless. 


touch  and  disa 


palpable  powder.  Other  streams 
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—  Water  pours  down  from  this  spot  to  the  bath-houses  in  the 
hamlet,  where  promiscuous  bathing  is  practiced.  The  hiJls  are 
honevcombed  with  solfataras  and  blow-holes,  some  of  which 
exbsSe  hot  air,  othen  cold.  There  are  a  number  of  pretty  waUn 
in  ihe  ndgfaborhood,  but  when  one  gets  out  of  range  ci  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  wooda-flies  become  trotd>le8ome  and 
interfere  with  one's  pleasure.  The  maple  diqilays  of  Nov.  vie 
in  beaut V  with  the  cherry  blooms  of  April. 

vSome  bold  headlands  are  seen  at  the  left  of  the  train  beyond  ' 
Noboribetsu  Station,  and  a  fine  surf  rushes  in  from  the  broad 
Pacific  to  die  on  the  shingly  beach.  An  occasional  Ainu  hut 
stands  in  lonely  isolation  near  the  shore.  280  M.  HoroheUu,  . 
a  bleak  town  overlooking  the  sea,  has  only  its  views  to  recora-  ' 
mend  it.  The  group  of  factories  at  the  right  of  287  Wanishi 
constitute  the  Anslo^apanese  Steel  Works;  great  piles  of  ooal, 
long  docks,  and  a  half-doien  or  more  big  buildinflB  surmounted 
bv  lofty  ateel  chinmeys  give  an  air  of  suppressed  energy  to  tiie 
place. 

291  M.  Mttforan,  a  picturesjqiue  town  (pop.  21,000)  in  Ibnri 
Province,  occupies  a  pretty  site  at  the  foot  of  a  green  rid||e 
from  the  crest  of  which  a  superb  view  is  obtainable.  Fishing  is  | 
the  chief  industry  of  the  tidy  little  port,  and  the  specialties  are 

mackerel,  halibut,  sprats,  herrings,  and  an  aiiriculate  shell  of 
the  Pecti7iid(B  (Jap.  holategai)^  which  is  mafic  into  buttons. 
The  rly.  station  is  within  2  min.  walk  of  the  steamer  landing  . 
(right).  At  the  left  of  the  exit  is  a  restaurant  where  foreign 
food  can  be  had.  The  Maru-ichi  Inn  (¥2.50  to  5  a  day)  stand? 
at  the  left  of  the  station,  facing  the  dock;  the  Maruhon  (same 
rates)  is  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  along  the  street.  Between 
tiiem  is  the  <^oe  of  the  Nippon  Ytuen  Kaiahai,  whose  com- 
fortable ships  ply  daily  to  Aamori  (see  Rte.  17)  and  HakodaU. 
l^nks  from  the  rly.  Station  to  the  dock,  25  sen.  The  com- 
pany's launch  puts  passengers  on  board  free  of  charge. 

Tm  Bat,  an  indentation  in  the  N.E.  side  of  the  larger 
Volcano]  Bay  (23  M.  in  diameter,  55  fathoms  deep),  never 
freezes,  and  is  filled  with  excellent  fish.  The  picturesque  island 
which  rises  120  ft.  above  the  surface  and  is  surmounted  bys 
lighthouse  and  girt  by  a  reef  is  Daikoku-jima.  The  bold  pro- 
montories seen  at  the  left  as  the  ship  passes  out  are  vcn'  , 
striking;  the  winds  and  waves  have  wrought  them  into  many 
fantastic  shapes,  and  a  myriad  sea-birds  nest  in  them.  The 
volcano  visible  at  the  N.N.W.  is  Usu-dake.  That  at  the  W. 
is  Komagatake,  The  active  volcano  (1950  ft.)  at  the  extreme  ! 
E.  point  of  the  peninsula  bounding  the  8.  ed^e  of  Volcano  Bajf 
(so-named  by  CapUxin  Broughton,  who  visited  it  in  1796)^  is 
Emn,  On  dark  nights  the  sky  often  glows  with  the  reflection 
of  its  interior  Sies.  Esanssaki  Paint  is  rounded  on  the  voyage 
to  Hakodate  or  Acmari. 
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31.  From  Hikotete  iitt  ImmisawA,  tulngftwai  Asahigmra 

and  Jktdm  to  Kuahiro. 

Hakodate  Main  Line«  and  Koshiro  Liae  ot  the  Imperial  JajMiiese  Govern- 

ment  Railwayt. 

To  Iwamizami  204  M.;  several  trains  daily  in  about  13  brs.  Fare,  ¥6.30, 
l8(  el. ;  ¥3.78,  2d  cl.  —  To  Ktishiro,  4ST  M.  in  about  28  hn.;  fare,  ¥10.05, 
Ist  cl.;  ¥6. .57,  2d  cl.  Neither  line  has  tourifitir  value  equ.il  to  that  of  Rte. 
20.  but  they  are  of  particular  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  tribal 
life  of  tbe  Ainu  as  well  as  with  vuvin  ooimtiy  but  veoently  peoetiatMl  by 
tbsHy. 

From  the  Part  of  Hakodate  to  Itoamigawa  JuncHon  is 
described  in  detail  in  Rte.  20.  Hie  busy  town  is  the  end  of 
a  riy.  division^  with  round-houses,  car-shops,  etc.,  and  several 
new  inns  near  the  station ;  rates  from  ¥3-4  a  day.  From  here 
the  rly.  nms  due  N.  through  a  wild,  beautiful,  and  practically 
primitive  country  200  or  more  ft.  above  the  sea-Icvel,  to  245 
M.  (from  Hakodate)  Fukagawa  (a  place  similar  in  many 
reapects  to  Iwamizawa),  where  the  Rumoi  Line  turns  N.W. 
ana  traverses  an  equally  undeveloped  region  to  31  M.  Rumoi} 
a  growing  port  on  the  Japan  Sea,  and  in  touch  with  Olaru  by 
small  coajsting  steamers.  From  Fukugawa  the  main  line  runs 
E.  for  20  M.  to  265  M«  AMahiQma  (2  mns  opposite  the  station ; 
¥4),  475  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
important  Teshio  Line,  now  under  construction  (consult  the 
rly.  time-card),  and  which  is  slowly  penetrating  the  frigid 
wilds  of  Teshio  Province  (northernmost  of  the  island  group). 
167  M.  Wakkanai,  on  the  Soya  Strait,  is  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion. The  constantly  shifting  rail-head,  and  the  steady 
improvements  which  the  region  is  undergoing,  renders  sus- 
tainedly  accurate  information  difficult.  Fierce  forest  fires 
sometimes  scourge  the  region  and  alter  the  face  of  it. 

At  Asahigawa  (Inn:  Miura-ya^  ¥4),  a  clean,  thriving  town 
near  the  center  of  the  island,  and  which  less  than  two  decades 
ago  was  an  unpeopled  wilderness,  the  main  line  turns  S.  and 
traverses  a  more  developed  and  progressive  country;  moun- 
tainous in  part,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  magnificent 
forests  almost  tropical  in  their  density.  Ainu  villages  are  met 
with  occasional! V  in  the  remote  fastnesses  (usually  not  far 
from  the  coast),  but  they  are  as  a  rule  too  difficult  of  access  to 
repay  the  effort  made  to  reach  them.  At  327  M.  Jkutora,  the 
train  crosses  the  I kulorashibetsu  River  ni  an  elevation  of  1288 
ft.,  then  climbs  higher  to  Karikatsu  (1850  ft.),  where  it  enters 
the  sharply  slanting  Karikatsu  Tunnel  (3009  ft.  long),  before 
it  descends  to  the  shorter  Shinnai  Tunnel.  The  big  mts.  at 
the  far  left  are  Tokacki'Wn,  and  I9hikainr9an. 

Ftom  392  M.  Iheda.  the  Ahaahiri  lAne  diverges  to  the  N. 
and  runs  through  a  district  where  most  of  the  peppermint 
nown  on  the  island  is  raised.  Passing  Mt.  Meakan,  and  87  M. 
Nokkmuki  Jct.f  the  line  proceeds  to  120  M.  Abashiri,  a  grow- 
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ing  port  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island,  on  tlio  Okhotsk  Sea.  At 
Ikeda  the  main  hue  continues  S.E.  over  a  practically  level 
oountKy  to  409  M.  l^mAoro,  whence  the  train  ascends  (404  ft.) 
to  the  Aimnai  Tunnel  (1035  ft.  long),  then  descends  to  the 
Aisunai  River,  which  it  crosses  9  times  in  as  man}  miles  before 
reaching  [the  port  of  the  same  name  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
From  this  point  the  rly.  follows  the  contour  of  the  coast, 
threading  3  tunnels  and  crossing  6  rivers  before  it  reaches  its 
present  terminus. 

457  M.  Kushiro  (Inn:  Kanekichi,  ¥4),  a  thriving  port  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kushiro  River,  in  Kushiro  Province,  204  M. 
from  Hakodate  by  sea  (frequent  ships  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha)f  is  perhaps  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant seaports  on  the  island.  Considerable  sulphur  is  ex- 
ported, the  product  coming  down  the  river  from  Shipetcha, 
where  it  is  refined  after  being  brought  from  the  famous  Sul* 
phur  Mt.  (Iwd-san)  near  Atosanobori.  Transpacific  ships  often 
stop  here  for  the  excellent  coal  from  the  near-by  fields.  The 
thousands  of  oak  and  maple  logs  which  come  down  the  river 
on  the  spring  freshets  are  shipped  to  Europe.  The  Tokichi 
Valley y  in  *he  hinterland,  is  noted  for  its  beans.  The  ruinous 
old  fort  neir  (2  M.)  Mojiriya  is  believed  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Ainu  a  thousand  years  ago.  ArclneologistB  have  un- 
earthed numerous  relics  of  the  Stone  Age  in  the  neighborhood. 
—  A  number  of  Ainu  villages  dot  the  intervening  country 
between  Kushiro  and  Nemuro  (Inn:  Yamagata-yaf  ¥4) — a 
picturesque  port  on  the  E.  coast,  in  Nemuro  Province,  laiown 
for  its  extensive  crab-cauning  establishments. 

23.  The  Kurile  Islands. 

The  Kurile  Islands^  oz  KwHetf  so  named  bv  the  Russians 

for  the  smoking  volcanoes  thereon,  are  callecl  Chishimay  or 
Thousand  Islands,  by  the  Japanese,  to  whom  they  were  ceded 
by  Russia  in  1875,  in  part  exchange  for  a  section  of  Saghalien. 
They  are  18  in  number  and  com[)rise  a  lofty,  sparsely  inhabited 
volcanic  chain  extending  in  a  .  direction  between  the  S. 
extreme  of  Kamchatka  and  the  N.E.  part  of  Yezo,  and  between 
the  43d  and  51st  degrees  of  N.  lat.  Tcmari,  the  chief  town  of 
Kw/uiMHrtihiyna  (the  southernmost  of  the  group)  is  almost 
within  view  of  Nemuro ^  across  the  Nemuro  Strait  (50  M. 
long;  9-20  M.  wide),  and  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  the  steam- 
ships of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  Hakodate-Kuriles  ser- 
vice. Few  of  the  Japanese  possessions  are  less  known  to  for- 
eign tourists,  and  few  are  more  deserving  of  bein^  known, 
since  certain  of  the  islands  are  the  paradise  of  the  fisherman, 
the  hunter,  the  voloanist.  the  botanist,  and  the  lover  of  the 
awe-inspiring  and  unusual  in  nature.  Tne  environing  seas  and 
the  splendid  island  riven  teem  with  fine  fidi    chiefly  aafanon 
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and  salmon-troiit.  Huge  gnzzly  bears  —  perchance  iho  fore- 
bears of  the  magnificent  fighters  of  the  Aiiirrinan  Northwest 
—  gorge  themselves  on  these  sahnon  and  roam  (lie  great  for- 
^ts  practically  unhuuted  by  man;  while  the  artive  volcanoes 
are  spouting  fountains  of  fiery  beauty,  tiner  than  anything  in 
Japan  proper,  and  of  a  spectacular  splendor  quite  indescrib- 
able. From  Sept.  to  Nov.  is  the  best  season  in  which  to 
visit  the  Kuriles^  as  the  weather  is  then  bright,  clear,  and  with 
slow  westerly  winds.  The  spring  is  cold  and  boisterous,  and 
with  but  little  fog,  but  this  prevails  almost  constantly  through** 
out  the  summer  months,  with  but  few  bright  intervals.  June 
has  been  known  to  have  16  days  of  fog^,  July  26,  and  Aug.  20. 
From  Dec.  to  Feb.  is  cold,  with  N.W.  winds.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  fine  days,  and  during  the  coldest  nip^hts  the  mer- 
cury rarely  falls  below  zero  Falir.  Snow  fails  between  Nov. 
and  May,  with  an  occasional  fall  in  June.  The  climate  is 
decidedly  moist,  with  considerable  rain.  The  Ainu  who  live  on 
some  of  the  islands  in  a  state  of  almost  incredible  filth  and 
poverty,  prolfect  themselves  from  the  weather  by  holes  dug  in 
the  earth  and  roofed  over.  When  tiie  sahnon  run  up  the  rivers 
in  the  fall  to  spawn  in  the  upper  reaches,  and  the>  ^rs  come 
down  to  the  streams  to  flirt  them  out  with  their  pawvi  and  fatten 
themselves  for  their  long  winter  sleep,  hundreds  of  salmon 
fishers  come  over  from  Yezo  alonp^  with  a  few  sportsmen  from 
Japan  proper,  and  for  a  few  weeks  there  is  considerable  activ- 
ity, and  bear-skins  are  a  drug  in  the  market.  Prospective 
hunters  can  always  get  detailed  information  regarding  hunting 
and  fishing  from  the  Hakodate  agent  (English  spokenj  of  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  S.S.  Line, 

wWi  the  ships  of  the  above  company  drop  anchor  off 
the  small  port  of  Chmomiji  in  KxiKABHiRt  Island  (known 
for  its  crab-canneries),  all  hands  fall  to  fishing  for  crabs, 
which  abound  in  such  numbers  that  when  the  nets  are  hauled 
up  almost  as  many  of  the  spiny  crustaceans  hang  oiitade  as 
inside,  as  if  anxious  to  be  canned.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  island  (N.E.  section)  is  Chnrhfidake,  a  magni- 
fippnt  volrario  (6051  ft.  high),  a  truncated  rone  in  shape,  with 
a  second  peak  rising?:  out  of  its  crater.  The  culminating  peak 
of  the  mt.  mass  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  island  is 
Shiina7iobori  (2933  ft.).  Groves  of  timber  and  isolated  trees 
grow  on  the  lower  spurs  of  the  range,  with  thick  bamboo 
grass.  The  coast  is  rocky,  but  the  wat^  abound  with  herring; 
sahnozii  and  sardines* ,  Bears  are  numerous. 

YsTOROFa,  110  M.  long  and  from  2  to  20  M.  wide,  the 
largest  (pop.  about  1500)  and  richest  of  the  Kurile  group,  is 
separated  from  Kunashiri  by  the  Tannemoi  Strait  (12  M. 
wide;  50-^0  fathoms  deep),  and  is  formed  of  8  groups  of  mts. 
3000  to  5000  ft.  hi<rh.  connected  by  low  and  comparatively 
fiat  vaiieys.  As  many  as  5  voieanoes  are  sometimes  active  at 
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one  time.  All  the  principal  settlements  and  fishing-statknis 
are  on  the  Okhotak  Sea  side  (N.W.))  as  this  is  the  most  free 
from  fog  in  summer.  Whatos  ore  often  seen  on  the  Padfie 
side.  ^tt6eteu  18  the  capitaL 

Urupfu  Island,  which  is  divided  into  4  mt.  groups  each 
nearly  4000  ft.  hifffa,  has  several  fine  rivers  which  empty  mto  the 
Okhotsk  Sea.  The  run  of  salmon  here  is  of  peculiar  intmst. 

Many  fishermen  come  hither  in  the  autumn  seai^n  and 
establish  themsr^lves  temporarily  to  take  and  dispose  of  the 
hu^e  catch.  At  tho  villnp^p  of  Nobetsy  the  men  use  long  nets 
in  which  they  not  iinfrc(|iiently  secure  2(XX)  iishat  a  time.  Usu- 
ally in  the  afternoon,  belvveen  4  o'clock  and  sunset,  when  the 
fish  are  running  strongly,  the  bay  is  invaded  by  schools  of 
Orca  whales,  or  killers,  which  feed  voraciously  upon  the 
luckless  salmon  and  provide  a  singular  spectacle  of  cam^^e  and 
destruction.  During  the  summer  the  island  is  a  vast  m>wer« 
garden,  and  immense  wild  roses  grow  in  profusion.  The  smaQ 
Kkes  are  well  stocked  with  a  species  of  salmon-trout  called 
itOy  of  which  the  Japanese  are  very  fond.  The  scenery  on  the 
Okhotsk  side  of  the  island  reminds  one  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands. Large  ice-fields  drift  across  this  sea  in  Feb.  and  the 
coast  is  sometimes  ice-bound  until  May.  Urup-pu  is  the  N. 
limit  in  thi^  KjiHIcs  of  the  growth  of  oamboo  grass;  the 
side  of  the  iHlands  is  generally  high  and  perj>endicular,  with 
no  beach;  ships  can  approach  to  within  40^50  ft.  of  the  shore. 
The  old  Russian-American  Factory  which  once  had  iUs  ofiice 
at  Port  Tavano,  on  the  E.  side,  is  now  closed  and  deserted. 

The  Chishima  Straft,  which  separates  Kamchatka  from 
ShumshUf  the  northernmost  island  of  the  Kunle  group,  is 
about  4  M.  wide.  The  island  differs  from  the  others  in  that 
it  has  no  mts.,  its  surface  consisting  of  undulating  hills  with 
swampy  valleys  and  a  growth  of  serub  pine»  alderi  and  grasses. 
Hah  are  abundimt  everywhere  off  the  coasti  and  the  lakes 
and  streams  teem  with  unhunted  waterfowl.  Th(^e  are  fea- 
tures of  many  of  the  islets,  and  the  sea-birds  comprise  fulmars, 
auks,  puffins,  guillemots,  gulls,  shags,  sandpipers,  and  doterel. 
The  land-birds  include  ptarmip^an,  snipe,  f)iovcr,  swans,  geese, 
ducks,  and  divers  (particularly  where  there  is  much  fmsh 
wutfi  ).  ilav(Ms,  falcons,  wagtails,  and  wrens  are  common. 
Harlequin  ducks  frequent  certain  of  the  islands  in  great  num- 
bers in  summer.  Sea-lions  and  leopard-seals  are  numerous, 
and  fur-seal8  are  found  rnvdv  the  Shrednoi  and  Mushir  rocks. 
On  some  of  the  islands  foxes,  \yolves,  and  land-otters  are  found, 
along  with  a  species  of  lemming. 

Alaid  (Araido-shima),  W.  of  Shumahu,  the  loftiest  of  the 
Kuriles  (7640  ft.),  is  an  extinct  volcano,  with  slopes  sweeping 
downward  in  a  graceful  curve,  and  ending  in  low  cliffs;  a 
deserted  village  stands  on  the  BJE.  side  where  an  old  lava 
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stream  baa  fionned  a  small  point.  Paramushiru  (or  Para* 
moMfiFjima)  at  the  8.  of  Skumshu  is  momitainous  throughout, 
with  4  i^lendid  volcanoes,  the  most  prominent  of  which, 

Mosotofujif  or  Fuss  Peak,  rises  from  a  peninsula  at  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  island,  in  a  magnificent  solitary  cone  6900  ft.  high, 
and  terminates  seaward  in  steep  cliffs.  About  10  M.  to  the 
N.  stands  the  lordly  Chikuraiski  (or  Chikuramine)  y  6400  ft. 
In  the  S.  part  of  the  island  there  are  numerous  peaks  over 
6000  ft.  high.  Nearly  all  the  remaining  islands  are  marked 
by  series  of  volcanic  peaks  which  are  glowing  beacons  to  marin- 
ers on  the  high  seas  adjacent. 

23.  Saghalien. 

Sachalien,  the  Tarakai  of  the  natives,  and  the  Karafuto 
(an  Ainu  name)  of  the  Japanese  (who  own  the  lower  half  of 
the  island  from  lat.  46°  to  50°),  extends  nearly  N.  and  S. 
abreast  the  coast  of  Tartary  for  620  M.,  and  has  a  width 
varying  from  15  to  100  M.  Its  N.  part  forms  the  E.  side  of 
Amur  Gulf,  and  farther  S.  the  E.  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Tar- 
tary, while  its  S.  extremes.  Cape  Siretoku  and  Kondo-zaki, 
are  separated  from  Yezo  Island  by  La  Pirauge  (or  Soya) 
SimU  (22  M.  across  and  with  an  average  depth  of  20-40 
^thorns). 

Trnvden  from  Yeso^usually  land  in  BaghnHBn  at  Sahaemtuhi,  1  M.  from 

the  former  capital  of  Otoman  (the  some-time  Russian  i)cnnl  settlement  of 
Korsakovsk),  at  the  head  of  Aniioa  (or  Higaahi/ushimi)  Bay,  overlooking  a 
flmaller  bay  called  by  the  Rtmrians  Loaoaei,  and  by  the  Japanese  CAttoM- 
Wan.  AniuHi  Bay,  45  M.  lonp?  and  53  M.  broad,  extends  alonf?  the  southern- 
most part  of  SaKhalien,  between  Kondo-zaki  and  Jizo-zaki,  the  former  a 
peuinBula  extending  into  La  Pirouse  Strait.  From  Sakaemachi  trains  of  the 
Kamfuto  Railway  Line  (3  ft.  6  in.  gauge;  operated  by  the  Karaf'ultxhd, 
the  vernacular  name  of  the  local  gov't)  run  N.  to  57  M.  Sakaehama  on  the 
E.  coast  (daily  trams  in  about  4  hrs.;  2d  cl.  fare,  ¥3;  3d  cl.,  ¥1.62  —  no  Ist 
el.),  pasainK  through  24  M.  Toyohara,  the  present  capital  (formerly  Vladi' 
murovka)  where  the  administrative  builthnga  are.  Communications  with  the 
£.  o^e  of  Saghalien  is  kept  up  during  much  of  the  year  by  dog-eledgea, 
-.wldeh  the  Ainu  aie  «iperif  in  OiME^ 

Trastworthv  early  records  r^^arding  Saghalien  are  lackine; 
H  .atttaeted  the  attention  ci  the  Japanese  early  in  the  18tli 
emt.,  and  In  1785  the  Tokugowa  Gov't  ordmd  Hidemoehi 
Mmtntmoto  to  organise  an  expedition  thither  and  report  on 
the  island.  That  it  was  masterless  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
later  the  feudal  lord  of  Matsumaey  at  Yezo,  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  it  and  it  was  acknowledged  a 
Japanese  possession.  Still  later,  when  the  Muscovites  began 
to  cast  covetous  eyes  uj)on  it,  the  ruling  barons  of  Sendai^ 
Aizu,  Shormiy  and  Morioka  were  instructed  to  send  colonists 
thither,  wiio  were  later  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
high  commissioners  at  Hakodate.  Soon  after  Jiussia  put  a  sign 
on  the  land  affirming  that  the  N.  half  belonged  to  her,  the 
jooKktmrnsf  over  it  reached  an  aeute  stage,  and  in  1863  a 
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Rufldan  ccmunissloiMir  was  sent  to  Japan  to  help  znadc  the 
border-line.  In  1859,  Muranieff  came  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  as  no  definite  agreement  could  be  reached,  Japan  sent 

(in  1862)  a  special  envoy  to  the  Russian  capital,  but  the  settle- 
ment hung  fire.  Ttio  ireaty  ronclnded  between  Russia  and 
the  Tokugawa  shogunate  in  1867  was  unsatisfactory  tO  Japan, 
since  she  held  the  shadow  and  Russia  the  substance.  By  the 
terras  of  the  I'ortsmuulii  Treaty,  however,  the  S.  part 
fabout  20,000  sq.  M.)  of  Kmiuto  Mow  the  50"  was  restored 
(1905)  to  Japan.  The  island  (pop.  80,000)  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  fisheries.  Whales  are  ifoimd  o£f  the  E.  and  S. 
coasts;  salmon  and  herrings  abound,  and  in  the  deep  bay  of 
Aniwa  on  the  S.,  into  which  two  large  streams  fall,  the  Japan- 
ese have  established  :in  extensive  salmon-fishery;  the  l,'irf::est 
is  at  the  head  of  Patience  Bay.  The  fishing  season  commences 
in  'April  and  closes  in  Aug.  Of  the  27,000  of  the  Japanese 
population,  four  tenths  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  re- 
mainder in  fishing. 

The  forest-beltod  mts.  of  the  island' aiie  disposed  in  paraUel 
ridges,  running  with  the  meridian,  separated  by  marshy  val- 
leys and  forming  the  prolongation  of  similar  ridges  of  granite 
and  metamorphic  schists  in  the  Hokkaido.  Tiere,  as  therOi 
strata  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  nnclosing  coal-seams, 
reveal  themselves  against  them,  on  the  W.,  while  on  the  E. 
side  strata  of  the  Tertiary  formation  predominate.  A  marked 
diflference  in  the  geology  of  Saghalien,  compared  with  that  of 
Yezo,  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  eruptive  rocks  in  the  former 

which  are  limited  to  places  on  the  W.  coast.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  noteworthy  that  the  zone  of  volcanism  which 
follows  the  W.  coast  of  the  Japanese  archipelago,  ends  in 
the  upper  Hokkaido,  while  a  branch  diverges  over  the  Kurilea 
to  Knwchalka.  The  W.  mt.  chain  skirts  the  coast  from  N.  to 
S.  and  has  a  mean  elevation  of  nearly  3(KX)  ft.;  its  stimmit, 
hi  the  center  of  the  range,  attains  a  height  of  nearly  49()0  it.; 
and  Mt.  Lopalimki  (Bernezet  Peak),  in  about  lat.  47°  38'  N., 
is  3890  ft.  high.  The  passes  in  this  range  are  in  some  places 
less  than  6CX)  ft.  hiigh.  Eastward  of  the  main  range  thm  are 
parallel  ranges  with  a  mean  elevation  of  about  650  ft.,  with 
ISently  rounded  crests.  Mount  Tiara,  in  about  lat.  50°  10'  N., 
IS  an  imposing  peak  about  lOoO  ft.  high,  and  the  only  mt. 
of  much  clcvfitiou  in  the  E.  ranges.  These  mts.  never  reach 
the  perpetual  snow-line,  but  several  rise  above  the  limit  of 
vegetation. 

The  virgin  Forests  are  of  an  extent  unequaled  in  any  other 
part  ui  liie  Japanese  Empire.  Tlic  most  valuable  of  the  trees 
are  the  several  varieties  of  pines,  the  larch,  white  birch,  willow, 
ete.  Many  chemical  substances  are  obtained  from  them 
resin,  wood-alcohol,  turpentine,  etc.  The  forests  are  situated 
mainly  on  the  high  plains  or  in  valkyv  with  a  slight  incUiiation 
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toward  tbe  aea;  numerous  small  streams  float  the  felled  lege 
to  tide-water.  Ckud  is  the  chi^  product  of  the  mines;  neict 
to  it  oomes  placer-gold,  eopper,  and  iron.  Oil  is  found  in 
paying  quantities.  The  coaJ-fields  (under  the  control  of  the 

Saghalien  Administrative  OflSce)  are  numerous,  with  thick, 
regular  seams.  The  N.  fields  lie  alon^  the  E.  slope  of  the 
mt.  axis  of  the  island  and  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Poronai  River  to  the  Russian  frontier.  Wash-gold  is  found  in 
abundance  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
Taraika,  Swiuya^  and  tihiretoko  ranges.  Iron  pyrites  is  found 
in  great  quantities  on  the  Notoro  M^enHnrnda,  It  is  believed 
that  alhrer  and  amber  exist.  Rioe  is  not  cultivated  beeause  of 
the  short  smnmerSy  but  the  other,  vegetable  products  are  those 
of  countries  with  a  climate  like  that  of  Canada.  The  bear, 
wild  rcinde^y  and  sable  are  hunted,  and  the  magnificent 
Manchurian  tiger  often  visits  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island, 
crossing  over  when  the  Strait  of  Tartary  is  ieehound.  Cattle 
and  horses  have  been  introduced  from  liussia  and  Japan. 

The  Saghalien  Climate  is  characterized  by  extreme  humid- 
ity, fogs,  rains,  and  snow.  Spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
occujiy  2  months  each  and  the  winter  6  months.  At  Kusunai^ 
on  the  W .  coast,  the  foggy  and  rainy  days  average  253  in  the 
year,  and  this  locality  is  considered  to  be  in  a  favorable 
position  for  fine  weather;  the  number  of  foggy  and  rainy  days 
on  the  E.  coast  is  considerably  in  excess  of  those  on  the  W. 
eoaat.  The  rainy  season  is  frokn  mid-Aug.  to  mid4>ct.|  when 
destmetive  floods  occur  at  times.  By  the  end  of  Oet.  the 
streams  and  the  coast  are  beset  by  ice  and  the  whole  island 
is  covered  by  snow  3  ft.  deep,  whidi  remains  until  the  follow- 
ing April.  The  leaves  begin  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  April, 
and  the  following  5  months  are  warm  or  hot;  in  the  height  of 
summer  it  is  light  from  4  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Poronaiy  which  rises  in  ;ibout  lat.  50°  30'  N.,  winds 
through  a  broad  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  W.  range,  and  enters 
the  sea  in  the  middle  of  Patience  (or  Shichiro)  nay^  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  island.  The  Tuimi  River  rises  near  the  source 
of  the  Pimmaif  runs  N.,  and  disehaiges  its  waters  into  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Each  is  navigable  by  a  small  boat  for  about 
100  M.  The  winter  winds  which  blow  down  the  valley  <^  the 
Poronai  River  are  bitterly  cold,  and  the  temperature  of 
Patunce  Bay  in  Jan.  is  said  to  b(^  quite  20^  colder  than  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  W.  coast.  The  ice  alon^?  the  shores  of 
this  bay  will  bear  sleighs  as  late  as  April.  Tlie  great  cold  of 
the  E.  coast  is  caused  in  a  measure  by  the  ice  wlueh  comes 
in  from  the  OkhoUsk  8ea  and  packs  up  alone:  it.  Broken  masses 
sometimes  remain  heaped  round  the  E.  headlands  until  July. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  end  of  the  island  consist 
almost  entirely  of  immigrants:  Russian  (many  of  them  re- 
leased exiles),  Giryaka  (Tartars),  Ainu  (frgm  Yeio),  and  Oroki, 
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The  chief  occupation  ctf  the  people  is  fishing  and  hunting,  the 

articles  of  export  being  otter,  fox,  sable,  bear,  deer,  ana  seal 
skins.  Robben  (Tuyulsnya,  or  Seal)  Island,  Hi  miles  8.W. 
of  Cape  Patience,  has  a  seal-rookery  on  the  E.  side.  The 
Russian  Fur  Company's  station  id  near  the  S.W.  end.  The 
island  is  the  resort  of  thousands  of  puffin  and  other  sea-birds 
which  breed  here.  Searlions  congregate  in  considerate  num- 
bers on  Opamost  Rock,  near  Kondd-zaki.  The  noise  of  their 
bellowing  and  barking  can  be  heard  some  distance  at  aea^  and  in 
foggy  weather  it  warns  the  seamen  of  the  island's  proxmiity. 

The  hunter  inured  to  low  temperatures  (the  thormometer 
sometimes  registers  24**  ¥.  IjcIow  zero  on  the  W.  cDa.st  j  will  find 
game  nuinerous.  Bears  and  fine  and  valuable  foxes  are  unusu- 
ally plentiful,  as  aie  also  grouse  and  hares.  In  this  remote  and 
rarely  visited  comer  of  the  world  whales,  seals,  salmon,  and  a 
hoai  of  marine  creatures  can  be  caught  with  little  diffiecdty. 

Yachtsmen  who  seek  the  most  primitive  places  will  some- 
times find  deserted  huts  that  serve  tor  temporary  headouartera 
on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  —  acrof's  which  hunters 
8onletimo^^  come  from  the  opposite  ports  of  Siberia.  It  should 
be  renu'nib(Ted  that  thn  half-savage  Giryaks  (or  Ghiliaks)  of 
Saghalien  do  ndt  readily  distinguish  between  their  own  and 
others'  property  —  perchance  due  to  the  myopia  with  which 
many  oi  them  are  amicted. 

The  reddence  of  the  governor-general  of  Russian  Sasbalien 
Is  at^Alexandrovski,  N.E.  of  Cape  Jonqiderea,  But  litUe 
lish  is  spoken  in  tius  region,  and  strangers  are  somethnes  ro> 
gfirdod  with  suspicfon.  Most  of  the  Japnnoso  settlers  have 
retired  to  Karcf/iUo  in  order  to  be  under  Japanese  jurisdiction. 
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2L  From  Yokohama  vU  K5«i,  Gotemba  (FuiiHsan, 
Shoji),  and  Shisuoka  to  Nagoya  (Kyoto,  UBaka. 
and  Kobe)   367 


Gotemba,  369;  Leper  Hospital.  3G9;  Numazu,  370;  Bay  of 
Enoura,  371;  Mio-no-Matsubara.  372;  StiUuoka,  372; 
Temples  of  KudOmui,  373. 

Na«>ya,375;  Practical  Information,  ^7 ^\  Japanese  Spaniels, 
377;  The  CasUe,  377;  Aichi-ken  Commercial  Muaeum, 
381;  Hi^ashi  Hoogwanji.  381;  KakuO-den.  383;  The  Pot- 
teries of  Seto.  383. 

26.  From  Nagoya  viA  Shiojiri  (Matsumoto,  Shinonoi, 
Niigata)  and  Kofu  to  Tokyo  384 

KomnKatake.  387;  Ontako.  3S.S;  Shiojiri.  380;  Lake  Suwa, 
390;  Tenryu  River,  391;  Kofu,  392;  Takeda  Harunobu, 
892;  Tlie  Fujikawa  Rapids,  398. 

26.  From  (Yokohama)  Nagoya  to  Ky5to  (Osaka  and 


Kobe)   395 

Gifu,  396;  Cormorant  Fishing,  .300;  The  Japanese  Per-sim* 
mon,  397;  The  Long  Bridge  of  Seta,  399;  Kydto,  400. 

27.  Kyoto  and  its  Environs  400 


Topography  of  Kyoto,  405;  History,  410. 

Central  and  Sontheastem  Quarters  413 

Awata  Palace,  413;  Chion-in,  416;  Maruyama  Park.  Cion 
no  Yashiro,  421 ;  Gion  Festival,  422;  Higashi  Otani,  422; 
Kddai:ji,  423;  Yasaka  Pa^ida,  425;  Kiyomiiu-dera,425: 
Niahi  Otani.  428;  Dnibutsu,  42');  Hig  Bell.  430;  Hokaku- 
jinja,430;  Amida-ga-mine.  430;  Ear  Mound,  430;  Im- 
perial Art  Museum,  430;  Chislmku-in.  433;  MyOhd-in, 
434 :  Sanj  u-8an-gcn-dd.434 ;  Tdfuku-ii ,436;  loan  Shrine, 
437;  Sparrow-Uouse,  439. 


Nofthaast  Quarter  440 

Kurodani,  440;  Sliinnyo-do.  444;  Yoahida-jinja.  444;  Gin- 
kaku:ji.444;  Uooen-in.  447;  Anraku-Ji,  447;  Nyakuo-ji, 
447;  Sakwan-dA,  447;  Nansen-Ji,  448;  Ke-age,  450. 

Central  and  Southwest  Quarters   460 

Mikado's  Palace,  450;  Nijo  Castle,  456;  Higashi  Hong- 
wanji,  463;  Nishi  Hongwanji,  466;  Icho  Tree,  471;  Toji, 
474;  Katsura  Summer  Palaoe,  47& 

North-Central  and  East  Quarters  477 

ShOguu-Zuku,  477;  Zoological  Garden,  478;  lleian  JingQ, 
478;  Commercial  Museum,  478;  Imperial  University, 
479;  Doshisha  University.  479;  Shimo-Oamo,  479; 
Kami-Gamo,  479;  Sliusaku-in,  480. 

Hottiwrgst  Quarter.  481 

Kitano  Tenjin,  481;  Kinkaku-ji,  483;  Daitoku-ji,  486; 
Kenkun-Jinsha.  488;  T6ji-in,489;  Omuro  Goeho.  491; 
Takaosan,  491;  MiyOshin-ji,  492;  KyOto  Nursery,  496: 


Saga-no-Shaka-d6,  496;  Arashi-yama.  497;  Rapids  Of 
the  Hozu-gawa,  498;  Singing  Frogs,  498. 
Bzcurdons  from  Kv5to:  —  Over  Hiei-san  to  Lake  Biwa, 
499;  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Hici-ran  Monasteries,  501; 
Karasaki  Pine  Tree,  504;  The  Miidera,  504;  Lake  Biwa 
Canal,  505:  Lake  Biwa,  506;  Daigo-ji.  507;  Yawata 
Hacfaiinaii  Sbime.  fi09. 
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Route  Page 

2Si  From  Kyoto  to  the  KOya-san  Monasteries  .   .  511 

29.  Prom  Ky5to  to  Amanohashidato  533 

30.  From  Kyoto  via  Yonago  (Sakai  and  the  Oki 
Islands) I  Matsue,  and  Iziuno-Imaichi  to  Eizuki 
(Shrines  of  Izumo)  539 

Daisen.  Mt.  541;  The  Oki  lalaiida,  541;  Matfue*  5i2;  The 

Great  Shiiset  543. 

31.  From  Wadayama  to  Himeji  5i4 

32.  From  Maibara  via  Tsuruga,  Fukui,  Kanasawaand 
Tsubata  (Noto  Peninsula)  to  Naoetsu    ....  545 

Tsuruga.  546;  HakiiBan»  547;  Kanatawa,  548;  Nanao.  548; 

Naoetsu,  549. 

33.  From  Kydto  vi4  Fushimi,  Momoryama  and  Uji 

to  Nara   549 

Momo-yama  and  Meiji  Tennd,  550;  Uji,  551;  Battle  of  the 
Fiiemes,  552.  *  * 

34.  Nara  and  its  Environs    •   «  554 

Nara  Park,  55(>:  San-gwatsu-dfi,  669;  Ni-gwat8U-d6,  559;  •* 
'  Bin  Bell,  m);  The  Drubutsu.  500;  ShosS-in,  562; 
Kofuku-ji,  5()9;  Nancn-do,  5G9;  Tokoa-do,  570;  The 
Pagoda,  570;  Nara  Muaeum,  571;  Excursion  to  the 
Hokkei-ji,  T6shodai-ji,  Saidai-ji,  the  Yakushi-ji,  the 
Goldfish  Hatchery,  and  Hor>-ri-ji,  57S;  ShOtoku-taishi, 
687.  — To  the  Temples  of  Miwa  and  Haae,  and  the 
Mausoleum  of  .Ttmmu  Tenndi  591;  T5-xu>-mme»  596; 
Yosliino-yama,  597. 

35.  From  Nara  to  Yamada  and  the  Slirifias  of  Ise  .  398 

From  Kainoyaina  to  Nagoya,  5D9;  Yainada,  600;  The 
Shrines  of  Isc,  001;  Museum  of  Ancient  Things,  603; 
Agricultural  Hall.  004;  The  Iho  Ondo,  604;  Xoba  and 

Futami,  605;  Pearl  Fisheries,  GOO. 

36.  From  (Yokohama  and  Nagoya)  Kyoto  to  Osaka 

and  Kobe  t>00 

Osaka,  607;  Nishi  Ilongwanji.  611;  Higashi  Hongwanji.  612; 
The  Castle.  612;  The  Mint,  614;  T&nlHi.6f4;  Bronxe 
Boll.  615;  Exoimum  to  SutnisroBhi,  SakaU  and  Wak»- 

yam  a,  616. 

37.  Kobe  and  Neighborhood   618 

Nanka  Jinja,  G25;  Bronse  Daibutsu,  625;  The  Shinkoji. 
625;  Suwayama  Park,  626;  Excursion  to  the  Nunobiki 
Waterfall,  626.  To  the  Mava-sanTempIe,  627.  To  Rokko- 
san,  628.  To  Arima,  628.  To  The  Takaradsuka  Tansan 
Mineral  Springs,  and  Mino  Park,  629.  To  Suma,  Shioya, 
alBd  Maiko,  631.  Awaji  Island  and  Nsruto  Whiilpool,  632. 

38.  From  KobeinftHkneji,  Okayama  (Shikoka  Isbiid), 
Hiroshima  and  Miyajima  to  Shimonoseki  .   .   .  632 

Okayama,  634;  Kotohira  and  the  Kompira  Shrine,  636; 
Shikokti  Island.  037;  Hiroshima,  640;  Miyajima,^  641; 
Iwakuni  and  the  Brocade  Bridge,  642;  Shimonoseki,  644. 
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YOKOHAMA  TO  NAGOYA     $4.  lUe.  m 

14.  From  Yokohama  vift  Kdzu,  Gotemba  (Fuji-san»  ShOji) 

and  Shignoka  to  Nagoya  (Sydto,  Osaka,  and  Kobe). 

«  • 

Tttiido  lUIn  Um  of  Hw  Imperial  Q^ermnmt  Mtans^ 

To  Nooova,  315  M.  EzpreaB  trains  in  7  hra.;  fare,  ¥6.63,  Ist.  el.;  ¥3.02, 

ad.  To  Kyoto,  310  M.  in  10  hra.;  ¥8.38.  Ist  cl.;  ¥5.03.  2d.  To  Kobe,  358  M. 
in  about  12  his.,  ¥0.23,  1st  cl.;  ¥5.54,  2d  cl.  For  extra  fares  on  fast  trains 
(diiiing-care)  and  sleeping-berths,  see  p.  Irxxii.  Food  (berUd:  tea,  hot  milk, 
etc.)  is  sold  at  the  chief  stations.  Between  Yokohama  and  Kobe  (routes  24,  . 
26.  and  30)  the  rly.  traverses  25  tunnels,  crosses  70  rivers  (on  substantial 
bridges),  and  the  provinces  of  Sagami,  Suruya,  Taldmi,  Mikawa,  Owari, 
Mino,  Omi,  and  Yamashiro  before  entering  SettBU*  At  times  the  train 
skirts  portions  of  the  lo\'cly  coa.st  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  affords  aidorable 
views  (best  from  the  left  side  of  car)  of  the  sea  and  of  Fuji-san  (right  side 
of  ear).  It  erofBes  and  re>croases  the  old  Tdkaido,  which  at  present  i.s  much 
used  by  automobilists.  The  highest  point  of  the  line  is  at  Gotemba  (1598  ft.), 
near  the  base  of  Fuji.  The  trip  should  be  made  in  daylight,  particularly  in 
the  spring  wben  many  of  tiie  quaint  stations  flame  with  nowefs. 

Yokohama  (see  p.  10).  The  rly.  bears  round  to  the  left, 
oircka  the  port,  ana  moa  toward  the  W.  through  a  succession 
of  flat  valleys  eut  up  mto  rioe-fidda  that  are  a  maasof  atJcky 
mud  in  early  spring,  a  carpet  of  vivid  green  in  summery 
and  halfHMibmerged,  repulsive  plots  in  winter.  The  thickly 
wooded  ipreen  hills  protect  the  region  from  the  ohill  N.  winds^ 
and  late  in  the  fall  and  very  early  in  the  spring  the  straw* 
thatched  native  houses  are  embowered  in  flowers  and  have 
purple  sweet-flags  growing  in  bands  2  ft.  wide  along  their 
ridge-poles.  The  big  push-carts  on  the  flanking  highway  are 
usually  filled  with  sturdy  onions,  edible  lilies,  or  daikons  for 
the  Yokohama  markets.  Beyond  Hodogaya  the  grade  slopes 
upward  through  the  Shimidzuyado  Tunnel  (701  ft.  long) 
to  a  valley  hemmed  in  by  graceful  pine  groves,  bamboo, 
inaple,  cherry,  and  other  tiees.  Hereabout  the  peasant  women 
wear  skin-tight  trousers  when  working  in  the  slime  of  the 
paddy-fields,  and  sauads  of  them  may  be  seen  knee-deep  in 
the  malodorous  mudc  from  whose  sticky  black  mass  grows  the 
excellent  native  rice.  The  line  soon  crosses  the  broad  auto* 
mobile  road  which  links  Yokohama  to  Kamnkura,  Dzushi, 
YokosukCf  and  Miaaki.  Beyond  Totsuka^  where  the  fertile 
Seki  Valley  is  entered,  the  auto  road  strikes  ofi"  left  in  order 
to  be  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  the  rly.  continues  on  through 
hills  marked  by  numerous  cuts  and  admiral )le  retaining  walls 
of  suckled  granite.  Albeit  the  land  hereaijout  has  been  in- 
tensively eultivated  for  more  than,  a  thousand  years,  —  per- 
chance with  little  or  no  rest,  —  the  constant  aodition  of  fer- 
tilizers has  niade  it  amazingly  rich  and  productive. 

10  M.  Of  una  Jet.,  is  the  point  of  departure  for  Kamakura 
and  the  places  described  in  Rte.  2,  p.  2S.  The  neai<-by  Caves 
of  Tnya-no-ana,  with  some  crude  carvings  on  the  soft  walls, 
are  of  no  interest.  An  electric  car-line  (station  at  the  left  of 
the  rly.)  runs  8.  from  12  M.  Fujisawa  to  (2  M.)  Katase, 
the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  to  Enmhiim  (p.  34), 
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KOZU 


Sagami  Bay. 


The  Buddhist  Temple  (Vugyo-ji,  of  the  Zen  sect),  i  M. 
from  the  Fujisawa  Statiorif  is  of  less  iuierest  to  foreigners  than 
to  Japanesei  some  of  whom  believe  that  the  abbots  have 
Bpecial^  powers  of  healhig.  Kugenuma  (Inn :  Taikd-lcwain)^ 
a  bathmg-resort  (for  natives)  l}  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  st»" 
tion,  is  prettily  situated.  On  the  lowlands  between  the  pine- 
elfid  hills  hereabout  many  luscious  (American  variety)  peaches 
.  are  grown  for  the  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  markets.  The  Hakone 
Mts.,  with  Fuji  as  the  culminating  foint,  are  soon  descried 
at  the  right.  There  are  extensive  Golf  Links  at  (17  M.) 
Chigasaki,  a  sea,side  resort,  and  good  sea-bathing.  The 
Baniu  Rwer,wldch  flows  out  of  Lake  Yamanaka,  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  Fuji-san,  i9  now  crossed  on  a  bridge  2126  ft.  long 
which  cost  77,700  yen.  28  M.  Hiratsuka,  amid  pine  groves, 
is  the  starting-out  place  for  the  (9  M.  N.)  locally  celebrated 
Afuri'jinsha,  a  Shinto  shrine  on  0-ymna  (4400  ft.),  near  some 
pretty  cascades.  The  country  heirabout  is  hilly,  pine-clad, 
and  with  a  good  auto  road  across  it;  the  sea  is  visible  at  the 
left. 

22  M.  Oiso  (Inn:  Toryo-kioan,  ¥2.50),  a  popular  bathing- 
resort  with  many  picturesque  Japanese  villas  overiooldng  the 
sea,  has  some  unuaually  big  pine  tre^;  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tant Fuji  are  entraneing.  Orange  groves  are  features  of  the 

country,  which  produces  an  unusual  number  of  lovely  flow- 
ering trees  interspersed  hero  and  there  with  the  beroerida- 
cous  Nandina  domestica.  Beyond  Ninomiya  the  land  takes 
on  a  sub-tropical  aspect  which  is  heightened  by  many  palm- 
ettoes,  bamboos,  and  wide  fields  of  maize  and  broom-corn. 

29  M.  Kozu  (or  Kodzu;  Inn:  Kdzu-kvxin,  ¥2.50),  a  pictur- 
esque town  overlooking  the  beautiful  Sagami  Bay  (fine  beach), 
is  the  setting-off  place  for  MiyanaahUa  and  AUmi,  The  tram- 
cars  which  leave  from  the  shed  at  the  left  of  the  station  Qiard 
by  the  inn)  go  to  Odaioara,  Yumoto^  and  other  near-by  places 
Rte.  5,  p.  55).  From  this  station  the  rly.  ascends  through  the 
Sakmrn  Valley  to  the  foothills  of  the  Hakone  Range;  Fuji 
y^svH  grandly  at  the  left,  above  Futngo-ynma,  Myojingatakc, 
Kami-yama,  Kintoki-zanf  and  minor  peaks.  The  lesser  hilla 
are  green  to  their  summits,  and  the  intervening  valleys  are 
carefully  cultivated.  The  several  small  rivers  which  cross  the 
country  hereabout  and  beyond  (35  M.)  MaUuda  are  seen  to 
have  required  extensive  and  costly  riparian  work  and  Cyclo- 
pean stone  walls  to  keep  them  within  bounds  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  rly.  climbs  steadily  through  a  labyrinth  of  hills, 
fleckpf?  with  wild  flowers,  to  39  M.  Yamal'itaj  a  mt.  village 
near  the  brawling  Sakawa  River.  A  product  of  this  stream,  m 
the  shape  of  a  small  silvery  t  rout  seasoned  with  vinegar,  cooked 
with  rice,  and  called  6U^hi,  is  sold  at  this  and  other  stations 
(Ifl  un)t  and  though  unsavory  and  unpalatable  to  foreigners, 
H  «i  mu(9h  Uk^  by  the  Japanese*  The  stiffish  up-grade  now 
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leads  thfoudi  aefraal  tunnels  of  the  Hakane  MU.  and  across 
a  aumber  of  rivers  and  pictm'esque  gorges  spanned  by  spider- 
like Piispension  bridges  and  idealized  by  plunging  waterfalls. 
Beautiful  glimpses  of  Fuji,  thrusting  its  p^Iistdiin^  conr  up 
through  cottony  clouds  that  look  like  gliostly  wreatlis  or  snow 
exhalations,  are  observed  from  the  right  side  of  the  train.  From 
this  distance  the  sacred  mt.  looks  strangely  white  and  spectral 
against  the  cobalt  sky,  and  it  shimmets  with  a  blinding  white 
beauty  unlike  the  impression  it  usually  conveys.  Many  of  iJie 
streams  which  slither  down  from  its  frosty  heights  are  made 
to  turn  big  overshot  water-wheels  that  help  the  farmer  at  his 
tasks'  and  hull  his  riee.  Greater  pow(»r  ha^  been  secured  from 
them  by  the  influential  Fuji  Cotton  Spinning  Mills  Co..  who8e 
series  of  factories  and  the  clustering  homes  of  hundreds  of 
their  operatives  are  seen  from  Oyama  Staiimi,  In  its  efforts  to 
reach  tne  plain  600  ft.  higher,  the  train  now  follows  the  sinuous 
course  of  the  river — crossing  and  re-crossing  it  until  it  emerges 
on  the  extensive  highland  d<miinated  bjr  Fi^'sgi|[antiC8hadow» 
and  by  the  huge  lateral  ridges  which  lead  from  it  to  the  right 
and  left.  ^ 

52  M.  Gotemba  (1 589  ft.)>  a  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 

Fuji-^an  (comp.  p.  45);  sometime  the  seat  of  a  hunting-lodge 
erected  by  the  shogun^  Minamoto  Yoritomo  (whence  the  name: 
Goten,  a  palace;  and  ba,  site  or  spot),  anciently  was  much  in 
favor  with  the  Kamakura  Regents,  who  foregathered  here  to 
make  up  the  hunting-parties  (a  popular  motive  with  artistic 
decorators  and  often  referred  to  in  Japanese  history)  called 
no  mahi-gari*  From  the  platform  of  the  nondescript  sta- 
tion,  the  traveler  gets  an  uninterrupted  view  of  ihe  nuendid 
mt.  from  its  wide,  swelling  base,  to  its  serrated  summit.  It  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  earlv  spring  or  late  autumn  when 
a  snowy  mantle  resemhlint^  ^^potfess  ermine  extends  from  the 
cusped  crest  far  over  its  shoulders  and  down  its  sides.  Isolated 
patches  of  this  snow  remain  in  the  deep  ravines  (invisible  from 
the  rly.)  until  miilsuuimer,  and  when  the  last  have  disappeared 
the  aspect  of  the  mt.  is  much  like  Vesuvius  when  seen  from 
Naples.  At  this  time,  too,  the  station  Is  usually  thronged  with 
staffed  pilgrims  bound  for,  or  away  from/  the  sacred  peak.  — 
The  line  now  enters  Suruga  Province  and  continues  along  a 
splendidly  rolling  countr}^  delimned  at  the  left  by  the  Ffakone 
nange.  With  a  good  held-glass,  one  can  pick  out  the  Glome' 
td(jr,  beyond  which  lies  Lake  Hakone.  Some  6  M.  to  the  8.  of 
tlie  rly.,  in  a  beautiful  sequestered  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
Hakone  Range,  embowered  in  fine  old  cherry  trees,  is  the 
Leper  HosprrAL  (founded  in  1888  by  Ph-e  Tedtevinde,  a  noble 
French  Catholic  nussionary),  known  as  the  Liproterie  de 
(Memba,  Qustering  near  the  chapel  erected  by  the  self- 
denying  priests  who  built  it,  and  who  spend  their  fives  caring 
for  we  hundred  or  more  imf ortunate  leper  inmateB  of  the  plaoe. 
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Kumazu. 


is  a  little  settlement  to  whieh  lill  sufTering  bodies  aze  welcome. 
—  Tl»e  oommon  Japanese  name  for  the  quite  prevalent 
leprosy  (caused  by  the  Lepra  bacillus)  is  Ratbyd  (or  kattai). 
Tiie  ouphrmistic  name  is  Tenkeibyd  ('Heaven-sent  ciisease  '). 
A  emiilar  hospital  (both  peculiarly  deserving  ciiaritiesj  is  lo- 
cated Q,t  Kumamoto,  m  Kyilshu. 

The  slope  is  now  perceptibly  downward;  the  streams  flow  S. 
and  W.,  and  the  roughisn  plain  across  whicli  the  train  dashes 
at  top  speed  has  a  rugged  beauty  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
customary  soft  island  scenenr.  xhe  land  seems  to  tip  toward 
the  S»  as  courting  the  sunshine,  and  it  aflfords  a  magnificent 
panorama  over  a  vast  tiTf^'A.  Fvji  dominates  it  like  some  hu^^o 
hoary-headed  ^ontinel,  and  the  long  lava-flows  which  seam  it 
are  the  records  of  the  sacred  mt.  when  it  Wiis  a  puling  infant. 
In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  wide  valley  plums,  peaches,  early 
cherries,  magnolias,  and  beautiful  Camellias  japonicaa  may 
often  be  seen  commingling  their  fragrance  and  charm  in  earljr 
March.  The  streams  which  pour  down  from  Fyji^B  flanks  irnn 
gate  the  orchards  and  gardens,  turn  many  a  mossy  water- 
wheel,  and  give  Ufe  to  the  flax-fields.  —  About  a  mile  N.  from 
55  M.  Sano  (Sana  Hotel,  ¥4  a  day,  Am.  pi.;  English  SDoken) 
is  a  cluster  of  6  waterfallH  called  Sano  Bakmn;  and  1  M.  be- 
yond them  a  picturesque  spot  called  Keignshimay  with  some 
curious  rocks.  The  highest  of  the  falls  (Fujimi)  is  44  ft.;  the 
pool  into  which  they  tumble  collectively  with  a  thundering 
roar,  contains  trout.  Good  pheasant  shooting  in  season.  The 
Agriciiltiual  Experimental  Farm  is  near  the  rly.  station. 

59  M.  Miskima  Jet,  is  the  point  of  departure  for  several 
small  towns  on  the  Izu  Peninsula.  Chief  among  them  is  Ohito 
(12  M.;  several  trains  daily  ;  fare,  Cydsefi,  1st  cl.),  whence  a  good 
road  leads  8.E.  to  (3  M.;  jinriki  and  basha)  the  Shiizenji  Hot 
Springs  {Shuzenji  Hotels  ¥4  a  day,  Am.  pi.) — a  popular 
resort  (for  Japanese).  The  springs  contain  sulphur  and  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Eight  miles  distant  (S.E.)  are  the  Yugaahima 
Hot  Springs.  The  volcanic  mts.  which  stretch  across  the  nai^ 
row  peninsula  from  K*  to  W.  are  known  by  the  generic  term 
Amagi'San  —  which  in  reality  is  the  name  of  the  culminating 
point  (4760  ft.).  Shimotla^  a  small  port  farther  along,  facing; 
the  lower  end  of  Sa garni  May,  is  said  to  be  the  first  port  stopped 
at  by  Commodore  Perry  in  1854.  The  best-knowTi  town  is 
Atami,  on  the  N.R.  coast,  13  M.  E.  of  Miskima^  and  descrii^ed 
at  p.  i>4.  —  The  rly.  now  turns  W.  and  soon  reaches  (K)  M. 
NuMAZu  (Inn:  Sugimoto-yaj  ¥2.50),  a  monotonous  town  with 
the  remains  of  a  didmyd*B  castle  built  by  Takeda  KattuyoH  in 
1579.  Of  the  3000  houses  comprising  the  town,  2500  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  in  March,  1913.  The  seashore  town  (3  M.; 
tramway)  of  Ushibuse  (Inn:  Mishima-kwan^  ¥2.50)  is  popular 
with  Japanese.  Near  by  is  the  prettily  situatcnl  Shizmira 
{Jdm^Moyo-kwan,  ¥2.50),  with  .a  lovely  stretch  of  beach  cele- 
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brated  in  song  and  story^  and  a  villa  occupied  by  the  Empress 
and  Emperor  during  several  weeks  of  the  short  winter.  The 
peaches  grown  in  tne  neipibborhond  are  excellent,  and  ihf^ 
views  of  Fuji-san  adorable.  I'he  Bay  of  Enoura  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  in  the  entire  region. 

West  of  Numazu  the  rly.  curves  to  the  right  and  passes 
through  miles  of  peach  orchards  upon  which  the  snowy  Fuji 
looks  down  in  fnnd  silence.  Pears,  edible  lilies,  and  tea  are 
xaiaed,  and  considerable  rope  is  made  at  the  open>air  rope- 
^nedks  one  sees  from  the  tnun.  70  M.  Hara,  76  M.  8tusukav>a, 
one  of  the  starting:-points  for  Lake  Shdji  (p.  43),  and  for  the 
ascent  of  Fujivik  Omiya.  The  skirts  of  the  sacred  mt.,  which 
from  here  resembles  a  colossal  bump  rising  from  the  plain, 
stretch  almoBt  to  this  point,  and  along  the  graduated  slope  the 
eye  travels  quite  up  to  tlie  rim  of  the  cone  —  which  on  its  S. 
side  exhibits  much  less  snow  than  at  the  N.  The  picturesque 
ridge  which  overlooks  Suruga  Bay  at  this  point  is  clothed  with 
fantastic  pine  trees;  the  beach  whidi  lies  below  and  stretches 
to  the  Fuji  River,  m  known  as  Tagonaurat  and  is  very  lovely 
with  the  Japanesy  charm  that  appeals  to  the  native  poet. 

79 _M  Fuji  Station  is  20i  M.  from  the  summit  of  the  mt.  by 
the  Omiyag^ichi  route;  the  Sengen  Shrine,  dedieated  to  the 
goddess  of  the  volcano,  is  5i  M.  to  the  N.  The  light  rly.  which 
bears  off  to  the  right  goes  (\  la  5  Al.  Omiya)  to  15  M.  Kamiide 
(p.  45),  whence  it  is  to  be  extended  (as  the  Fuji^Mindba  Rly,) 
to  (49  M.)  Kdfu  (p.  392).  A  lateral  line  goes  from  Omiua  to 
(3  M.)  Stasukawa,  The  shallow  but  turbulent  Fuji  Rwer  (one 
of  the  largest  on  the  line)  is  now  crossed  on  a  9-8pan  stee! 
bridge  (cost  283,000  yen)  1867  ft.  long.  Tracker.s  haul  boats 
upstream  against  the  strong  current,  and  many  logs  descend 
the  rapids  to  be  sawn  into  lumber  at  Iwabuchi.  The  great 
width  of  the  river  at  this  point,  where  it  enters  the  sea,  illus- 
trates the  vast  extent  of  land  the  Japanese  could  reclaim  if  their 
rivers  were  kept  within  bounds.  In  flood-time,  the  current  of 
this  dashing  stream  has  a  vek>city  of  27  ft.  per  second,  and  ils 
annual  pranks  cost  many  lives  and  vast  mins  of  money.  The 
sea  and  the  point  of  land  known  as  MuHw-Matsubara  are  now 
visible  at  the  left. 

82  M.  Iu)abuchi  (inn:  Tavi-yn,  ¥2.50,  at  (he  station),  the 
terminas  for  travelers  desrotiding  tln^  rapids  of  the  Fvji-kaii'a, 
is  also  the  .starting-point  (l)y  river)  for  Minobu  (p.  391^).  From 
the  right  of  the  train  as  it  proceeds  W.  one  sees  the  peerless 
and  ahnost  superhumanly  beautiful  Fvji  as  it  riaes  like  a  serene 
apo^eons  toward  the  winsome  blue  sky.  Coupled  with  the 
wond^ul  s(  a  flanked  by  a  fringe  of  graceful  pines  it  forms  a 
fUCture  of  infinite  charm.  Many  of  the  farmsteads  hereal)out 
are  embowered  in  orchards  with  fields  of  wavinj^  sugar-cane 
stretching  away  from  them.  Beyond  85  M.  Kamhara,  the 
Yuirgawa  is  cro^ised  and  the  roar  ol  the  nea^r-bysea  drowns  the 
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clatter  of  thn  train.  Hi^h  hill?  flank  the  rly.  on  the  right,  and 
blue  mts.  wall  th(^  distant  horizon.  I'Yoin  n  t  orrace  along  which 
the  train  runs  its  daring  course,  one  looks  down  uimn  a  sea 
that  is  a  miracle  of  beauty,  and  upon  splendid  breakers  that 
pound  and  break  like  glass  upon  the  shore.  Quaint  brown 
fishing-hamlets  stud  the  beach^  and  from  them  put  forth 
many  quaint  junks  manned  (and  womaned)  by  semi->nude 
brown  folks  who  get  then*  living  from  the  sounding  sea.  For 
miles  the  rly.  follows  the  profile  of  the  hills,  flanking  the  good 
autooMibile  road  below  and  watched  by  the  ever-jealous 
Fuji. 

88  M.  Okitsu  (Inn:  Tohd  Hotel,  semi-foreign,  ¥4  ^  day, 
Am.  pi.),  a  picturesque  town  near  a  lovely  beach.  The  600  or 
more  cherry  trees  planted  about  Getwrcd  U,  S.  GrarU^s  Tomb 
(New  York  City)  came  from  hm,  and  were  shipped  in  1912. 
The  bronze  statue  at  the  right  of  the  station  commemorates 
Marquis  Jnoue.  The  aforetime  brilliant  Seikenji  (a  temple  of 
the  Zen  sect)  is  now  faded  and  neglected,  but  the  views  there- 
from are  chfirrmnp^.  —  Stuffy  littl<»  boats  leave  Okitsu  at  inter- 
vals during  each  day  for  the  Handy  peninsula  (2]  M.;  fare,  60 
sen)  of  Mio-NO-MATtiUBAKA,  a  spot  tenderly  enshrined  in  the 
native  mind  for  a  quaint  legend  in  wliich  a  poor  liaherman,  a 
beautiful  dancing  fairy,  and  a  robe  of  feathers  play  conspicu- 
ous parts. 

92  M.  EjiH  (Inn:  Fuhuzumi-ya,  ¥2.50)  is  about  1  M.  (light 
rly.)  from  Port  ShimigUf  on  Suruga  Bay^  whence  much  of  the 
Snizuoka  tea  (p.  cix)  is  exported.  The  chief  product  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  green  tea;  the  hillsides  are  covered  with 
the  low,  knob-like  bushes,  which  at  times  sweep  down  and 
compete  in  the  lowlands  with  the  nvr  grown  there.  During 
the  picking  hcaisou  the  fields  are  gay  with  the  brightly  colored 
costumes  of  the  women  who  snip  off  the  young  leaves.  The 
Tomoya-garjoa  is  crossed  before  reaching 

99  M.  Shizuoka  (Inn:  Daitokwan  Hotel^  2  min.  from  aiix- 
Hon,  English  spoken^  ¥5  a  day,  Am.  pi.),  chief  dtyof  Sftouafeo* 
ken,  Siaruga  Province,  with  64,000  mhabs.  Prior  to  the 
Restoration^  the  historic  town  —  sometime  the  residence  of 
the  governmg  daimyds  of  Suruga  —  went  by  the  names 
Sumpuy  Funai,  and  Fuchu.  The  imperial  army  marched 
through  it  on  its  way  to  Ycdo  in  1868,  and  after  the  (late) 
IVIikailo  was  restored  to  his  throne  Keikei  {Hitotsuhashi 
Yo6hinobu)f  the  last  of  the  shogunSf  went  into  retirement  here. 
Here  the  great  Tokugaxva  leyasu  dwelt  before  he  founded 
Yedo,  and  hither  he  came  to  spend  his  last  days  in  peace. 
jSf^uiiofta  means  'Hill  of  Peace,'  and  this  illusive  quantity 
was  apparently  maintained  by  the  numerous  Hakmoto  or 
immediate  vassals  of  the  shogunal  household.  The  military 
greatness  which  was  once  a  feature  of  the  place  has  departed; 
the  descendants  of  the  sometime  swashbuckling  samurai 
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employ  tiieir  ener^es  in  making  lacquered  articles  and  bam- 
boa-W0rk»  A  specaalty  jb  the  delicate  bamboo  plaiting  some* 
times  used  to  cover  the  very  thin  eggshell  porcelaixi  teacups 
made  in  the  province  of  Mino.  The  basket-work  is  celebrated 
looaDy;  the  best  tea,  much  of  wliich  is  exported  to  America, 
comes  from  the  near-by  village  of  Ashihubo,  lito^tists  know 
Shizuoka  for  the  many  old  treasures  of  Japanese  literature 
which  the  disppfriing;  Icyasu  caused  to  be  printed  here.  A 
number  of  relics  of  the  man  are  preserved  in  the  Rinzai-ji,  a 
Buddhist  temple  (Zen  sect)  on  tiie  oaLskirts  of  the  city,  near  a 
pretty  landscape  garden.  The  great  shbgun  is  said  to  have 
learned  to  write  here,  and  to  the  temple  treasury  he  gave,  in 
his  old  age,  some  pieces  of  lacquered  ware  and  other  things. 
His  old  castle  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  His  wife  is  buried  in 
the  Hcdoorji.  The  old  Sengen  Temple,  in  a  garden  in  the  N. 
suburbs,  at  the  foot  of  Shizuhata-yama,  is  dedicated  to  the 
{Shinto)  goddess  of  Mt.  Fuji.  A  gaudy  procession  in  honor  of 
this  divinity  is  held  in  the  city  from  April  1  to  5. 

From  an  ecdesiological  view]x>int  the  old  Temples  of 
Kundzan  are  more  interesting;  than  any  of  the  city  fanes.  They 
occupy  a  magnificent  position  on  the  summit  of  Kund  Mt, 
6 J  M.  E.  of  Shiztioka  (I  hv.  by  jinriki;  single  fare,  45  sen; 
return,  75;  30%  more  in  bad  weather),  overlooking  the  sea, 
and  DUO  ft.  above  it.  Here,  in  1582,  Teyasu  razed  a  castle  which 
had  been  erected  by  Takeda  >S/ii/i(j( n  in  1568,  and  built  a  tem- 
ple which  was  to  serve  as  his  tomb  in  iblG.  The  body  was 
removed  to  the  fine  Nikko  mausoleum  a  year  later,  but  the 
temples  remain.  They  are  much  after  the  style  of  the  NikkO 
stnicturesi  with  great  vermilion  gateways  and  florid  polychro* 
matic  interior  decorations  enriched  by  numerous  wood-carv- 
in^B.  More  than  a  thousand  steps  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
rocky  hill^  and  as  one  laboriously  climbs  the  zigzags  the  views 
in  retrospect  are  delightful.  Splendid  trees  adorn  the  gradu- 
ated terraces;  a  fee  of  20  sen  is  charged  to  see  the  main  temple 
—  which  will  hardly  repay  the  hurriofi  traveler  for  the  time 
spent  in  visiting  it.  Similar,  and  more  extensivCi  views  can 
be  had  at  Maya-mriy  near  Kobe. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shizuoka  the  wide  Abe  River  is  crossed  on 
a  steel  bridge  1829  ft.  long;  the  Kunozan  Promontory ^  the  calm 
waters  of  Suruga  Bay,  and  the  lovely,  hazv  shore  of  the/211 
JPeninstda  beyond  are  seen  at  the  left.  The  Sekibe  Tunnel, 
2864  ft.  long;  the  leonohama  Tunnel  (3179  ft.);  the  Hanazaiwa 
and  the  Seto  Rivers,  and  several  unimportant  stations  are 
passed  before  Shimada  is  reached.  Just  beyond  it  the  line 
crosses  the  wide  Oigawa  on  a  16-span  steel  hridi^e  (3332  ft.  long) 
wbifh  eost  ¥409,216.  Though  insignificant  in  the  dry  season, 
tia<?  river  often  becomes  a  raiding  and  destructive  torrent  in 
summer.  It  rises  in  Shirane-san  (Kai  Province),  is  there 
called  the  Tashiro-gawa,  and  it  forms  the  dividing-hne  be- 
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tween  SurugaBXkd  Totomi  Provinces  before  ending  it6  112  M. 
course  at  Suruga  Bay.  Anciently  the  native  boats  weie  too 
frail  to  stem  tho  siirp^inp^  rnrront,  and  travelers  on  the  old 
Tokaidd  <it  t  his  point  were  carried  across  the  stream  on  small 
platforms  or  barrows  called  rendai.  The  habit  of  the  naked 
coolies  of  8to])pin^  in  inidstieam  and  haggling  with  their 
apprehen.si\  far(  s  iornied  one  of  the  favorite  themes  of  the  old 
color-print  makers. 

The  line  now  slopes  sharply  upward  and  is  marked  by 
extensive  earthworks;  at  the  top  of  the  hill  (407  ft.)  Uie 
MMnokura  Tunnel  (3273  ft.  long;  cost  213,617  yen)  m 
trayeraed  and  the  train  descends  (into  TotOmi  Province) 
through  tea  and  tobacoo  plantations^  Three  rivers  are  crossed 
before  131  M.  Kakegawa  (Inn:  Fvjiyay  ¥3  a  day)  is  reached. 
T.()ver?5  of  old  Shinto  shrines  usuiilly  descend  here  for  the  locally 
reriowiu'd  temples  of  Akiha,  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Akiha,  24 
M.  to  the  N.W.  Nondescript  stations,  ^\ide  rice-fields,  and  tea 
and  tobacco  plantations  mark  the  line  to  the  Tenryu  River 
(comp.  L>.  391),  which  is  crotised  on  a  19-span  bridge  (3967  ft.; 
one  of  the  longest  in  Japan;  cost  507,000  we?i).  150  M.  Hamo' 
mcUsUf  OT*  Coast  Fir'  (Inn:  Ogame-ya;  nana-ua^  near  station, 
¥  2.50)  y  with  33,000 inhabs.,  the  chief  town  of  T&icmii  Province 
(Shizuoka  PTefecture),waa  formerly  called  Hikuma,  and  in 
the  :16th  cent,  was  an  important  daiviyd  stronghold  under 
Tokugawa  leyasu.  The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  built  by  him  in 
1571  lie  about  1  M.  from  the  station.  The  suburbs  contain 
many  lutus-ponds  that  are  a  flaming  glory  in  Aug.  Consi^Ier- 
able  dniwn-linen  work  is  produced  in  the  region  roundabout. 
Wide  rice-plains  stretch  beyond  to  158  M.  Maimka,  where 
there  is  a  big  lagoon  called  Hamana  Lrake,  or  Hamana  Ko 
(5  M.  from  E.  to  W.  and  7  from  N.  to  S.).  The  great  breakers 
which  curl  in  from  the  sQa  at  the  left  are  beautiful  and  they 
perchance  gave  the  place  its  name.  Japanese  know  it  by 
itS;  ancient  title  of  Td4su^warvmi  (of  which  Taimni^  the 
naine  of  the  province,  is  a  contraction),  or '  The  remote  foamy 
sea,'  in  contradistinction  to  Ch'UochUuHXfuxtHumif  or  'The  near 
foamy  sea'  —  anciently  the  name  of  the  present  Lake  Biwa. 
The  small  and  locally  popular  island  is  Benten-jima.  The  rly. 
crosses  the  lagoon  on  a  long  causewav.  —  The  bronze  statue 
surmounting  a  (100  ft.)  hill  i  M.  to  tiie  right  of  (170  M.) 
Futagawa  Statioti,  and  approached  by  a  hue  road  flanked  with 
splendid  trees,  is  called  the  Iivaya  no  Knmnnrm^  and  dates 
from  1 705:  the  views  from  the  rock  are  extensive. 

169  M.  ToyotoAt  (lnn:iSHef»sai-rd,  ¥3).  a  garrison  town  (pop. 
44,000)  in  Mikawa  Provmce  (Aichi  Prefecture),  was  formerly 
called  Yathida  a  name  by  which  many  persons  know  it  still. 
A  castlci  was  erected  here  in  the  15th  cent.,  and  stormed 
and  taken  by  leyasu  in  1561.  A  long  dynasty  of  daimyos  hM 
it  under  the  Tokugawa  regime.  —  The  branch  rly.  which  runs 
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hence  to  17  M.  Naga&hino  touches  at  stations  of  no  importance 
to  foreignem.  At  5  M.  Tayokawaf  thero  is  •  loeally  cdebfated 
ShMd  ahrine.  At  10  M.  Tojo,  the  6D*foot  waterfall  ealied 
UshinoUiki  is  worth  looking  at  if  one  happens  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood*  A  great  batue  was  fought  near  Nagctshino  in 
the  16th  cent,  and  the  soil  is  heavy  with  the  bones  of  the  slain 
warriors.  The  (4  M.)  Buddhist  temple  of  HdmHi,  on  ML 
H  oral  J  calls  for  no  pjirtifiilar  montion. 

Many  charming,  pine-clad  islands  cohh'  info  the  range  of 
vision  after  the  train  passes  the  seaside  town  of  175  M.  Goyu. 
Beyond  181  M.  Kamagori  green  hills  wall  in  the  plain,  and  lines 
of  fantastic  and  decrepit  old  pine  trees  flank  the  ]>i(aurescjue 
shore.  The  shadowy  mts.  of  Jga  and  laCf  and  the  diminutive 
pfovinee  of  Shima  (with  its  pearlniiyers,  p.  cxx),  wheel  iato 
the  range  of  vidbn  b^rond  186  M.  Kdda^  where  the  tea  plan- 
tations of  the  hills  have  capitulated  to  lowland  fields  of  rice. 
191  M,  Okazaki  (Inn:  Kagiya^  ¥2.50),  the  chief  town  (pop. 
2'),000)  of  Mikawa  Province,  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
(1542)  of  FeyasUy  founder  and  greatest  of  the  shdgims  of  the 
Tokugawa  line.  The  remains  of'  the  Okazaki  Castle  (2^  M, 
from  the  station),  in  which  he  was  bom,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  tram-cars,  which  leave  from  the  right  side  of  the  station, 
go  to  several  suburban  towns.  The  rly.  now  curves  broadly 
to  the  left,  then  crosses  the  wide  Yahagi-gaway  which  rises 
near  the  frontier  of  Mino  and  ShinanOy  traverses  Mikaim,  and 
falls  into  the  GW/ o/ Otoon,  It  is  celebmted  in  history  as  the 
WaMtnikoFoawa,  and  on  its  shores  NiUa  Yofhisada  defeated 
AMkoffa  Today oshi  in  1335.  *— The  branch  line  which 
diverges  8.  from  204  M.  Obu  goes  to  (10  M.)  Takeioyo,  a 
small  port  on  the  E.  shore  of  Ise  Bay.  The  many  factory 
chimneys  of  215  M.  Atsuta  (a  suburb  of  Nagoya,  2  M.  by  tram- 
car)  now  romo  into  view.  The  Atsuta-ffaijingUy  supposofl  to 
have  been  founded  here  m  a.d.  68(3,  arid  reconstnntted  (in 
1893)  in  the  pure  Shinto  style,  after  the  manner  of  the  noted 
Ise  ShHnes  at  Yanwda  (Rte.  35),  is  said  to  contain  the  precious 
sword  {Kma-nagi  no  Tsurugi)  which,  with  the  mythological 
mirror  and  jewel,  comprise  the  Imperial  Regalia  that  Susano' 
{hno'Mikoto  fomid  in  the  tail  of  the  YaimcUo  no  orochi,  or  8* 
heftded  serpent.  The  spot  is  of  less  interest  to  foreigners  than 
the  great  festival  Ik  Id  here  in  May  of  each  year,  with  the  aim 
of  estimating  the  forthcoming  crop  of  cereals.  —  After  passing 
the  big  gov^t  arsenal  (right),  the  train  enters  the  extensive 
suburbs  of  2 IS  M.  Nagoyn  (see  below).  For  a  continuation  of 
the  journey  to  Kyoto  see  Kte.  26,  p.  395. 

Nagoya  (nahng-oh' yah),  nth  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
prf)sperous  maniifnrt  iii  in^  cilies  (see  the  arrnmpanying  plan) 
of  the  Empiro;  a  brigiit,  busy,  cheerful  place  on  the  N.  pbore 
of  Atsuta  Bay  and  the  right  fiank  of  the  Sh(rnai  River;  capital 
of  Uwari  ProviQce,  with  4oU,U00  iidiabs.,  is  noted  for  its  pro- 
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duedon  of  doiaoim^,  porcelain^  docks,  fans,  embioide^y  Ian- 
terns,  and  lacquered  wares,  and  for  its  many  oottoMipiiuiiiig, 
silk- weaving,  and  other  mills.  Several  riy.  lines  center  here, 
and  steamsmps  connect  the  city  with  other  Japanese  ports. 

Foreigners  know  it  chiefly  for  its  splendidly  preserved  castle 
(one  of  the  finest  in  Japan),  which  Tokngawa  leyasu  made  his 
daimyds  construct  when  he  gave  the  province  in  fief  to  his  (9th) 
son  Yoshitiao  (in  IGIO).  The  place  came  into  history  early  in 
the  14th  cent.,  when  a  family  of  the  name  of  Nagoya  resided 
there.  Shiba  Yoshimunef  governor  of  the  province,  built  the 
first  castle  about  1525,  but  the  martial  Oda  Nobunaga  wrested 
it  from  him  in  1532.  After  this  was  rased  and  the  present  castle 
built  on  the  site,  the  place  became  the  seat  of  the  great  daimyda 
of  the  Houae  of  Otvari,  the  family  of  which  rankedf  aa  one  of  the 
Three  August  Families  (Go  san-ke)  permitted  to  supply  a  suc- 
cessor to  their  kinsman  the  shogun  m  default  of  an  heu".  It  is 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  places  E.  of  Kyoto  to  break  the 
journey  between  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  particularly  in  mid- 
April,  when  the  city  is  in  an  unusually  joyous  mood.  At  this 
time  the  annual  festival  (said  to  have  originated  with  the  great 
Owari  Clan  during  the  Tokugawa  regime)  of  the  Toshogu 
Shrine  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  Portable  sacred  cars 
{mikoBhi)  carried  by  stout  men,  escorted  bv  robed  Shintd 
priests  on  horseback,  and  followeoi  by  scores  of  men  in  ancient 
armor  and  mediflBval  acoouterments,  assisted  by  fantasticudly 
dad  youths  and  maidens,  parade  the  streets,  and  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  16th  and  the  20th  centuries.  Thousands  of 
ugnted  lanterns  aid  in  the  illuminations  after  dusk  and  present 
a  bewildering  sight.  The  Nagoya  Dances,  performed  by 
geisha;  the  Azalea  Show  in  May,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibit  in  Oct.-Nov.  attract  many  Japanese  and  some  for- 
eigners. The  city  was  rather  roughly  shaken  by  the  great 
Mino-Owari  earthquake  of  1891,  and  a  number  of  buildings 
were  demolished. 

The  Station  of  the  Tdkaidd  Railway  !s  at  the  W.  edge  of  the  eity  (PI.  A.  2) 
where  trains  017  the  Kansai  Line  (to  Yamada-Ise,  aee  Rte.  35)  arrive 
and  leave.  The  Chikusa  Station  (PI.  C,  2),  an  auxiliary  station  of  the  Chxid 
or  Central  Line  (Rte.  25,  p.  384),  is  at  the  £.,  and  that  of  the  tram-line  to 
Seto  is  near  the  castle  gate  (PI.  B«  2). 

Electric  Street-Cars  nin  to  many  points  in  the  dty  and  the  aubufbib 
and  give  a  cheap  and  rapid  service. 

Jinrikis  (comp.  p.  Ixxxviii)  from  the  station  to  the  (10  min.)  NagemaHnidt 
15  sen  (20  in  bad  weather  and  after  10  p.m.);  within  the  oHgrt  30  9tn  an  Iv.; 
25%  hikher  at  night  and  on  rainy  days. 

HotMS  (comp.  p.  xxix).  Naifoya  Hotel,  SO,  Tate  mitsiwiira-ehO  (PL  B,0); 
rates  from  ¥5  a  day  and  upward.  Am.  pL;  KngHiih  epolmi.  Tfain-oan  80 
within  50  yards  of  the  entrance. 

The  ffliops  (comp.  p.  cxii)  are  leM  atCraetive  than  those  of  Kydto, 
Yokohama,  or  T6ky5,  and  English  is  not  always  spoken  in  them  —  except 
by  travelers.  —  I  to' a  Department  Store,  in  Uirokdji  (diagonally  acroes  from 
the  Japan  Bank),  is  pattensd  somewhat  after  similar  establishmente  in 
America. — Cloisonnfi  (8hipp6):  T.  Kurnrno,  Miwarmaohi.  — J.  Ando, 
Yaba-ch5.  Porcelain:  Taahxroyat  50,  Nanamagari-ch5.  —  Terazavxi  A  Co., 
17,  Chikara-macht  Curios  (see  p.  oxiii) :  Shogun  Shokai,  opposite  the  hotel 
— Nakarin,  274,  Fukuro-maehL 
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The  Bank  of  Japan  ( Nippon  Ginko)  has  a  branch  at  Sakae-maohi,  Naksk- 
ku;  —  The  MUsui  Ginko,  at  Ternma-chd,  Niahi^ku.  —  The  Polioe  Statioo 
is  at  Nishi  Shin-machi;  the  Poat-OflBce,  in  Sakae-machi  Sanchome. 

A  good  idea  of  the  products  of  Nagoya  and  their  selling  prioea  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Commercial  Museum.  A  day  is  sufficient  for  the  inapeetioa 
of  the  Castle  and  the  chief  si'^hts  hereinafter  describofl.  Permits  to  see  the 
cloisoim^  and  porcelain  factories  can  be  had  of  the  hotel  management.  The 
Fotteriee  of  Seto  are  abnOar  to  thoee  of  Kydto,  and  are  of  interaet  chiefly  to 
porcelainists.  There  are  aevend  Foreign  Alissions  in  Nagoya,  and  dates  of 
church  services  and  other  information  relating  to  them  will  be  found  usually 
posted  in  the  hotel  lobby.  —  The  main  buBinees  street  la  ffinkiji  (Broad- 
way), which  links  the  Tokaidd  Rly.  Station  at  the  W.  with  the  Chikuaa 
Station  at  the  E.  Electric  street-eaxs  run  its  entire  length.  The  Kineuhit  or 
War  Monument  (near  the  Nippon  Ginko),  was  erected  in  1901  and  com> 
memorates  the  soldiers  of  the  Third  Imperial  Ann^  Division  who  died  in 
the  Japan-China  War.  Chief  among  the  several  rity  parks  is  Nakamura 
Park,  in  the  W.  suburb,  where  there  are  cherry  blossouis  in  April  and  scarlet 
fir^ft|^<Mi  in  Nov.  A  popular  resort,  similar  to  Asakusa  in  Tokyo,  is  the  Osu 
Kwannon  Temple  court,  near  the  center  of  the  city.  The  KSshoji  at  Yagoto. 
in  the  £.  suburb,  is  Ukewise  popular;  the  pounds  are  said  to  have  been  laid 
out  originally  on  the  plan  of  KifyaFtan  ulte.  28);  and  during  the  reign  of 
Tokugavxi  Yoshinao,  pilgrimaflBt  W8EO  made  to  It  and  it  was  called  the 
Koya-wn  of  Owari. 

Toe  Harbor,  at  the  6.  end  of  the  city,  about  4  M.  from  the  hotel  (tramway), 
has  two  breakwaters  each  over  a  mile  long,  and  an  inner  harbor  with  25  ft. 
of  water  at  low  tide;  the  extensive  docks,  etc.,  were  completed  in  1907  and 
eost  8  million  yen. 

The  Doo  Shows  hold  from  time  to  t&ne  (iMIially  in  the  Aichi-ken  Com- 
mercial Museum)  attract  certain  travelera.  Nagoya  dog-fanciers  make  a 
business  of  breeding  Japanese  Spttliels  (chin)  or  pugs,  which  are  produced 
by  careful  in-and-in  breeding,  dieting,  and  the  Hclcction  of  the  smallest  of 
their  kind.  Good  specimens  are  bv  no  means  common,  and  are  never  seen 
running  about  the  streets  unattended.  While  mongrels  which  later  develop 
long  legs  and  other  undesiraUe  features  may  be  had  at  the  bird-ttoras  for 
¥8-10,  dogs  of  good  pedigree  cost  from  ¥50  to  ¥200  each.  They  are  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  a  change  of  food  and  cUmate  is  often  fatal.  Sea- 
captaina  who  make  a  business  of  taking  them  to  foreign  countries  (where 
they  are  very  expensive)  often  lose  a  big  percentage  of  the  dogfi  in  transit. 
Dried  bonito,  a  little  rice,  and  less  water,  usually  constitute  their  meager 
diet.  Worms  are  their  greatest  enemies.  The  first  dogs  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
in  America  were  (4)  presented  to  Commodore  Perry  (for  President  Fillmore) 
by  the  Mikado  in  1854.  Essentially  toys,  the  maturepugs  are  good  only  as 
pete.  They  are  lovable,  gentle,  and  affectionate.  Tne  points  are:  Head: 
large,  broad,  slightly  rounded  skull;  neck  short  and  moderately  thick. 
£yea:  large,  dark,  lustrous*  tearful,  rather  prominent  and  wide  apart. 
Musale:  strong,  wide,  diort  from  top  to  nose;  jaws  upturned,  teeth  hiaden; 
end  of  tongue  visible;  nos(>  sliort  with  wide  end.  and  open  nostrils.  Ears: 
small,  V-shaix}d,  well-feathered,  set  high  and  wide  apart,  carried  forward. 
Body:  compact,  squarely  built,  cobby,  the  body  and  legs  forming  a  square. 
Legs:  light  in  bone,  small,  slender,  and  well-feathered.  Feet:  smaJl,  cat-foot 
in  form,  the  feather  increasing  the  lenjjth,  never  the  >Nidth.  The  tail  is  car- 
ried over  the  back  in  a  tight  curl,  and  it  is  profusely  feathered.  Coat:  plenti- 
ful, long,  and  straight,  rather  silky,  free  from  wave  and  not  too  flat.  Color: 
distinctly  defined  black  and  white,  or  red  and  white,  Blenheim  markings 

Ereferrea.  The  best  weights  range  from  about  4  to  8  pounds,  the  smaller  the 
etter.  The  scale  of  points  runs  as  follows:  Head,  size,  and  shape  of  skuU, 
10;  shortness  of  face  and  muzzle,  10;  eyes,  10;  ears,  10;  coat  and  markings, 
15;  legs  and  feet,  10;  tail,  10;  size  and  symmetry.  20;  width  of  muzzle,  5. 
Total,  100.  A  valuable  doff  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a  written  pedi- 
gree. A  veiy  homely  woman  ie  often  lefecved  to  in  Jmptai  wb  having  '  a  faoa 
like  a  sneezing  chin.' 

The  *Castle  (Tenshu  Kaku,  or  0  Shiro),  a  cyclopean, 
5-storied,  fortified  structure  in  the  N.  quarter  of  the  city  (PI. 
B,l),  within  a  series  of  (dry)  moats  and  in  beautiful  grounds 
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now  fflnaller  than  of  yore,  was  begun  in  1611  and  completed 
2  yrs.  later  under  the  euperintendenoe  of  Katd  Kiyomaaa, 

Ostensibly  a  voluntary  gift  from  a  score  or  more  feudal  barons 
to  their  Lord  YoshinaOf  it  wavS  in  reality  constructed  almost 
entirely  by  forced  labor,  which  Fukushima  of  AH,  Koto 
Kiyomasa  of  Kuma?noto,  and  Kuroda  of  Chikuzen  chiefly  had 
to  furnish.  The  crafty  leyasu's  manifest  aim  was  so  to  impov- 
erish the  great  daimyds  that  they  would  be  unable  to  wage  a 
successful  war  against  him,  and  in  this  he  practically  suc- 
ceeded. The  huge,  magnificently  preserved  structure  is 
approximately  150  ft.  high,  with  immensely  solid  walls  15-18 
ft.  thicky  and  244  windows.  Hinoki  is  the  wood  most  employed. 
The  1st  and  2d  floors  measure  120  ft.  from  N,  to  S.  and  108 
from  E.  to  W.;  the  3d  is  90  by  72;  the  4th,  72  by  54;  the  5th, 
54  by  42;  151  steps  lead  from  the  ground  to  the  top  floor,  from  . 
the  windows  of  which  extensive  views  are  obtainable. 

A  SPECIAL  PERMIT,  casily  obtainable  through  one's  Minister  or  Ambassador 
at  Tokyo,  is  necessary  to  gain  admittance  to  the  castle.  Without  it  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  get  in,  for  foes  are  not  accepted  and  a  gate-keeper  (officer  in 
the  army)  must  be  passed  before  the  castellan  is  reached.  Furthermore,  as  * 
the  fortress  (which  m  reality  is  the  Nagoya  Detached  Palace  of  the  Imperial 
Household)  is  under  military  control,  ulterior  motives  mi^ht  bo  suspected 
and  trouble  provoked.  The  permit  is  good  only  for  the  person  whose 
name  appears  on  it,  so  that  the  traveler  accompanied  by  a  lady  should 
luive  her  name  appear  thereon,  else  she  will  be  refused  admittance.  When 
the  pass  is  issued  at  Tdky5  a  record  is  sent  to  the  castellan  and  is  entered 
in  his  book,  to  be  checked  when  the  permit  is  presented.  The  precaution 
is  perhaps  aimed  to  keep  out  undesirables  and  to  have  an  exact  record  of 
those  aomitted.  The  custodian  is  not  permitted  to  deviate  from  the  rule, 
which  is  obeyed  with  military  punctiliousness.  The  hours  of  admission  are: 
Oot.  to  March,  0  a.m.  to  3  p.m.;  April  to  Sept.,  8  to  4.  Shoes  do  not  have 
to  be  removed;  smoking  is  rigorously  prohibited,  lis  is  photographing, 
sketching,  or  the  making  of  notes.  An  interpreter  from  the  hotel  may  be 
useful. 

The  buildings  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  wide  H&mmachi^ 
where  it  terminates  at  the  castle  wall  (kahe)y  are  the  tri* 
bunals  (koaoin).  The  spacious  esplanades  hereabout  are  used 

as  drill-p:roiinds;  the  barracks  stand  near  by.  A  tramway  now 
runs  through  the  outer  moat  (hori),  and  the  inner  one  is  seen 
to  be  grass-grown.  The  white  watch-towers  at  the  corners  of 
the  huge  inclosing  walls  are  called  sumiyagura.  The  traveler 
passes  through  the  wide  gap  in  the  big  wall  and  proceeds  left 
to  Main  Gate.  The  handsome  metalHituddea  gate  at  the 
right  is  opened  only  for  the  Emperor.  The  offiok^s  lod^, 
where  the  traveler's  permit  must  be  showTi  first,  is  just  within. 
The  fir  tree  beyond  the  lodge  is  said  to  be  a  thousand  years 
old.  Continuing  up  at  the  right,  to  the  castellan's  office,  the 
visitor  signs  his  name  in  the  castle  register,  and  is  then  con- 
duct(Hi  (by  a  ca.stl(^  guide,  no  fees)  across  an  inner  moat, 
through  a  small  gate,  to 

Tlie  Casti.r  Apartments,  of  interest  chiefly  for  the  decora- 
tions by  Malahi i  (p.  ccxxviii)  and  various  artists  of  the  Trmi  and 
Kand  schools  (p.  ocxxvii) .  Covers  for  shoes  are  provided  at  the 
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eniantiiDe.  The  Ist  suite,  taSielSt  the  Tararuma,  or  tiner  room^ 
contains  sliding  panete  with  decorations  of  tigers  and  baabooe 

by  Kano  Tanshin  (1653-1718),  and  Kand  Sanrahu  (1659- 
1035).  The  locally  celebrated  *  sleeping  tiger'  (by  Sanrahu) 
is  a  pudgy  l)easl  on  a  prnall  panol  rtfvir  the  floor  at  the  loft  of 
the  entranrr.---  Whni  viewed  from  dilYcrent  singles  his  bulk 
seems  to  diiitinish  or  increase,  and  the  natives  regard  this  as 
a  marvel  of  skillful  painting.  The  beautiful  shib  of  wood  in  the 
tokanotna  of  the  2d  apartment  is  close-grained  keyaki.  The 
flowa*-panels  of  the  cnigop^mna  (shelires)  are  well  done.  The 
big  central  fumma  at  uie  left  of  the  room  portrays  a  btind 
tiger  standing  by  its  cub.  The  omission  of  the  eyes  was  inten* 
tionaly  as  the  beast  is  thought  (by  easy  critics)  to  be  painted  so 
true  to  the  life  that  if  its  eyes  were  left  in,  so  it  could  see,  it 
would  leap  out  at  any  one  cominG:  within  reach  of  it!  —  The 
visitor  is  now  conducted  over  the  'nightingale  floors'  (p.  clxxx) 
of  an  adjoining  corridor  to  sonie  big  cedar  doors  adorned  on 
both  sides  with  tigers  amid  i  aniboos,  by  Saiiraku.  In  the  next 
corridor  are  some  perky  tig<  rs  by  Kand  Eitoku  (1543-90). 
The  two  smaller  doors  at  the  right  are  embellished  wiUi  iHnes 
and  brightiy  colored  leaves  by  Torn  MiUuoki  (1617-91).  The 
ctve^-cats  (jako^ko)  on  the  reverse  of  the  big  doors  are  be- 
lieved to  look  straight  at  whosoever  regards  them  from  what- 
soever angle.  Tn  the  Jakonfmni,  or  Civet-Cat  T?oom,  some  of 
the  panels  are  decorated  (t)y  Af-ii^n/fif-i)  with  these  animals; 
others  bear  peach-  and  api)le-hlf)ssom  designs.  Daimydn  for- 
merly assembled  in  this  room  at  the  of  their  master  the 
shogun. 

The  decoratioiis  (pine  and  mi4>ie  trees,  apple  Uossoms. 
plieasantSy  etc.)  of  the  following  rooms  are  bv  MUsuohi  ana 
EUcitu4  The  pierced  panels  with  their  admiraole  carvings  are 
said 'to  be  eacn  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood.  The  Taimenjo 
(Reception  Hall)  contains  some  admirably  painted  sliding 
panels  by  the  inimitable  Domo  tijO  Malahei.  The  handsome 
i)la('k-lacquered  ceilings  are  of  a  checker-board  style  known  as 
gotenjo.  The  landscap^^  views  on  the  huge  panel  at  the  back 
of  the  alcove  arc  taken  from  Arashiyai)ia  and  Aiagoyania  at 
Kyoto.  The  redoubtable  Oda  Nobunaga  once  lived  in  this 
suite.  The  owl  and  oak-tree  decorations  of  the  cedar  doors  of 
the  corridor  are  by  Miisuoki,  The  large  wall-panels  of  the 
adjoining  corridor,  with  graceful  willow  trees  and  white 
storks  on  a  gold  ground,  are  the  work  of  Tom  Mitsunobu  (1434-* 
1525),  one  of  the  most  celebraterl  painters  of  the  Tosa  school. 
The  plain  sunken  squares  of  the  coffered  celling  here  are  of 
choice  cryptomeria  wood  from  Hatsuiua  Proinnce.  The  cedar 
doors  showing  a  waterfall  beneath  arching  trees  (as  w<'il  as  the 
opposite  ones  with  hedgeci)  are  by  Kand  Koi,  The  same 
pamter  decorated  the  panels  of  the  Winter  Room,  whidi  we 
now  enter,  and  which  is  usually  set  aside  for  the  lodging  of 
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titled  viaitoni.  The  Boow-laden  trees  with  bhie  magpies 
(ofMModm),  and  the  immense  plum  tree  (about  40  ft.  IcHigF are 
excellently  done*  The  rooms  beyond  this  suite  (for  the  special 
use  of  the  Emperor  and  not  shown  to  visitors)  contain  some 
fusuma  decorated  with  birds  and  flowers  by  Kano  Tanyili 
and  pomp  pierced  rarnnia  c&rvcd  by  Ilidari  Jingoro.  The  at- 
tractiv*^  Uttle  garden  in  the  formal  Jajxiiiose  style  differs  but 
httle  from  other  similar  landscape  gardeiin. 

Returning  to  the  entrance,  we  now  proceed  to  the  castle 
proper,  perched  high  on  its  symmetrical  and  massive  founda- 
tkA.  Koio  KiffomoBa'a  name  Is  incised  in  the  3d  big  stone 
from  the  bottom  at  the  comer.  The  entrance  Is  through  a 
small  ca^jtelUted  structure  at  the  left,  thence  along  a  narrow 
inclosed  causeway  called  fiashi  dai;  formerly  decorated  with 
armor  and  exposed  at  all  times  to  a  destructive  fire  from  the 
defenders  of  tlie  donjon.  The  darksome  interior  with  its  huge 
beams  and  forbitiiimg  walls  is  more  like  a  dungeon  than  a 
castle.  The  vaulted  guard-room  is  entered  through  iron- 
studded  doors  opening  on  to  a  series  of  steps  that  lead  to  liie 
upper  floor.  At  the  top  of  each  flight  of  ponderous  stairs  are 
heavy  sliding  horisontal  doors  that  bar  one's  upward  progress 
and  recall  stories  of  a  giant's  keep.  At  regular  intervals,  wi  thhip 
are  triangular  loopholes  for  cannon,  and  elongated  slits  down 
which  boiling  water  or  oil  could  be  poured  upon  the  heads  of 
assaulters.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  top  floor  are 
sliding  windows  with  seats  where  guards  kept  constant  watch 
out  over  the  environing  plain.  In  the  center  is  a  tabh^  with 
scores  of  lines  radiating  in  all  directions,  like  sunbeams,  with 
the  names  of  towns,  roads,  and  passes  whence  enemies  might 
oome.  The  views  out  over  the  countrymde  are  magnificentt 
and  they  embrace  the  city,  the  mts.  of  Omi  Echizen^  Uidtif 
Tdtdmif  lacy  and  Iga,  as  well  as  the  lordly  Fvji,  which  nses  like 
a  milky  opal  against  the  proud  bosom  of  the  sky.  The  60  ft. 
well  within  tbr  rastle  goes  by  the  usual  name  Ogon  s?n,  or 
*  golden  water/  from  the  common  belief  that  gold  was  thrown 
into  it  to  keep  it  in  a  potable  condition. 

Medijpval  in  construction,  the  fortress  is  equally  so  in  com- 
fort. A  gloomier  habitation  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  War, 
defense,  and  extreme  solidity  were  the  ideas  in  the  minds  of 
its  builders,  and  w^ile  it  was  never  subjected  to  a  sustained 
assault,  the  formidable  Gifu  earthquake  of  Oct.,  1891,  suc- 
ceeded only  in  opening  an  insignificant  crack  in  its  massive 
sides.  The  superimposed,  copper-bronze  roofs,  and  their  many 
gables  coverea  with  the  green  patina  of  age  are  strikingly  hanci- 
some  and  graceful.  A  line  of  gilded  Tokugawa  crests  arlorns 
the  upper  ridge,  at  each  end  of  which,  twinkling  in  the  sunlight, 
stand  the  famou.s  gold  dolphins  {kin  no  shachi'fwko)^  their  tails 
In  the  air,  and  protected  by  steel  wire  nets  (comp.  Castles, 
p.  dxxziv).  Agoodfidd'-glaas  wiUaidthettavdortoabelter 
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Tiew  of  them.  In  1873  the  one  on  the  N.  side  (8  ft.  5  in.  high) 
was  loaned  to  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  while  it  was  being 
brought  back  to  Japan,  the  French  Mail  Steamer  NU  was 
wrecked  off  the  Isu  coast  and  the  dolphin  remained  in  it8 
native  element  from  Feb.,  1874,  to  July,  1875.  The  one  at  the 
S.  is  8  ft.  3  in.  high.  Their  exact  weij^ht  and  value  (estimated 
at  ¥350, ( )()())  ftre  unknown.  The  dolphins  on  the  smaller  castle 
are  of  copper-bronze. 

The  Aichi-ken  Commercial  Museum  (Hahibutsukwan)^  in 
Monzen-cho,  near  the  center  of  the  city  (PI.  B,  2),  ■ —  a  pre- 
fect ural  institution  aimed  to  promote  commerce  and  improve 
the  commercial  conditions  of  the  ken,  —  is  open  daily  (except 
Monday)  free  to  visitors,  from  9  to  4  in  winter  and  8  to  5  m 
summer.  In  the  well-appointed  rooms  of  the  fine  new  building 
oonstrticted  specially  for  it  (cost,  370,(XX)  yen),  one  may  inspect 
an  interesting  collection  of  the  varied  products  of  Nagoya 
and  vicinity  —  silks,  lacquered  wjires,  porcelains,  cloisonne, 
etc.  The  wholesale  price  is  usually  marked  on  each  article, 
thus  giving  the  traveler  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  what  the  real 
values  are.  English  is  spoken  by  the  management,  which  wel- 
comes foreign  visitors  and  furnishes,  free,  information  relating 
to  manufactured  goods  and  their  makers.  Before  leaving  the 
grounds  one  shotfld  see  the  pretty  garden,  with  its  locally 
celebrated  Sarumen  Chaseki  or  *  Monkey-Pace  Room/  built 
by  Oda  Nobunaga  (Toyotomi  Hideyoshi^s  master  wnen  the 
latter  was  a  hoy,  and  to  whom  he  owed  his  diplomatic  tr.nin- 
ing).  Certain  knots  in  the  roughly  hewn  nj)rights  of  the  dimm- 
utive  room  bore,  in  the  eyes  of  Nobunaga^  a  whimsical  like- 
ness to  the  notoriously  Himian-like  face  of  the  homely  lad, 
whence  the  name.  The  'Pine  Moon  Cottage'  built  by  the 
12th  dawiuS  of  Aidd  Prefecture,  is  also  interesting,  as  on  the 
ceiling  of  we  main  room  is  a  curious  painting  in  septa  (by  some 
artist  of  the  Kand  school)  of  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac.  In 
another  room  are  300  different  decorations  by  various  artists, 
all  collected  by  the  daimyd  in  question. 

Aichi  Ken,  the  department  of  which  Nagoya  is  the  chief 
city,  with  1,874,000  inhabs.,  is  known  for  its  manufactures  of 
musical  instruments,  straw  and  chip  braids;  fishing-nets,  rope; 
the  sweet  sake  called  mirin;^  and  Arimatsu-shihori,  a  varie- 
gated cotton  cloth  exported  in  large  quantities  to  China  and 
Malaysia. 

The  Higashi  Hongwanji,  a  huge  Buddhist  temple  (of  the 
E.  branch  of  the  Shin^H)  in  the  S.  quarter  of  the  city 
(PI.  B,  3),  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  fane  built  in  1573  on 
the  site  of  the  first  Nagoya  Castle.  The  present  structure 
dates  from  early  in  the  10th  cent.,  and  the  wide  inclosing  walls 
behind  a  small  moat  iinpart  f  hp  fispect  rather  of  a  fortress  than 
of  a  temple.  lOntt  rin<^  through  the  E.  gate,  one  continues  l)e- 
neath  some  fine  old  cherry  trees  that  ideaUze  the  inclosure 
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with  tbdr  pinkish-white  bkMBoms  in  early  April.  The  low  of 
low  buildings  at  the  left  are  lodging-houses  for  the  pilgrimsy 

who  cook  their  rice  in  the  great  kitchen  of  the  apartment 
adjoining  the  temple.  The  Main  Gate  (sammon),  with  triple 
portals  and  great  swinging  doors  finished  in  natural  keyaJd' 
wood,  though  badly  weather-beaten  and  defiled  by  the  many 
pigeons  that  nest  in  its  sculptured  niches,  is  still  an  attractive 
example  of  early  Buddhist  architecture.  The  usual  dragons, 
waves,  flowers,  arabesques,  and  what-not  form  the  motives  of 
the  maze  of  carvings,  while  some  of  the  numerous  seulotuzed, 
pierced  wood  pands  have  siwerimposed  peonies  in  high  relief 
upon  them.  The  huge  upri^t  columns  are  set  in  elaborate 
bronse  sockets  that  rest  on  granite  bases.  Minor  bronie 
enrichments  almost  cover  the  structure,  which  admits  one  to 
a  large  yard  that  serves  as  the  playground  for  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood. 

The  immense  double-roofed  temple,  consecrated  to  A  mida 
and  flanked  by  Imndsomc  bronze  lanterns,  has  a  noteworthy 
portico  almost  covered  with  sometime  excellent  wood  carvings 
of  elephant-heads,  turtles,  and  the  like.  The  commanding 
antefixes  of  the  main  roof  resemble  triple  cannon  and  impart  a 
militant  air  to  the  structure.  The  extraordinarily  massive 
Jkeyofei-wood  pillars  of  the  drafty  interior  (108  by  120  ft.)  are 
in  some  cases  3  ft.  in  diameter,  with  ponderous  cross-beams 
deeply  and  elaborately  carved  with  conventional  lions  and 
dragons.  All  the  brilliant  decoration  of  the  interior  is  centered 
in  the  naiji?i,  beyond  the  chancel  rail,  and  when  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  search  out  its  charms,  the  effect  is 
dazzlingly  rich.  The  superbly  carved  and  gilded  ramma  (three 
m  the  center  and  three  at  each  side)  of  the  architrave  are  un« 
usually  excellent  examples  of  this  style  of  work.  The  central  % 
panels  each  carry  two  splendidly  sculptured  tennin  movnng 
with  flowing  and  recurved  draperies  amidst  clouds,  with  smaller 
groups  of  pha'nixes  and  peacocks  above,  the  motives  being 
extended  to  the  upper  and  lateral  pant^ls.  The  richly  carved 
and  gild(;d  central  altar  (ahiwiulan)  contains  a  supple  and 
graceful  image  of  A  mida  that  looks  placidly  down  upon  the 
customary  altar  fitments.  The  reliquary  at  the  right  enshrines 
a  portrait  of  the  founder  of  the  sect.  The  kakemono  at  the  left 
portrays  Rennyd^kdnin  (or  Etd  Doisfti),  reformer  of  the 
Shinrshu,  and  founder  (1415-99)  of  numerous  Hongtoan  tem- 
ples. The  unusually  plain  ceiling  is  coffered. 

The  Taitnenjo,  a  spacious  Assembly  Room  at  the  right  of 
the  main  temple  and  connected  thereto  by  a  short  corridor, 
has  a  coffered  ceiling  with  panels  decorated  in  blue,  and  some 
pierced  ramma  with  some  skillfully  disposed  groups  of  excel- 
lently sculptured  and  highly  decorated  tigers,  birds,  and 
flowers.  The  noteworthy  fusuma  here,  with  landscape  views  on 
a  gold  ground,  and  the  Dig  cedar  doors  decorated  with  irides- 
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cent  peacocks,  are  by  some  unknown  artist.  It  is  worth  while 
continuing  through  this  room  to  the  pcreat  kitchen  (daidokoro) 
with  its  ponderous,  rough-hewn  beams,  and  big  cauldrons 
where  visiting  pilgrims  boil  their  rice.  On  the  return,  the 
bonze  conducts  one  to  the  end  of  a  long  corridor  and  to  a  suite 
onoe  occupied  by  the  late  Emperor  and  overlooking  a  pretty 
landscape  garden.  The  tiny  ekasM  in  the  severe  cheMUhfu 
style  resembles  a  doll's  house  and  is  shown  only  to  special 
visitoTB.  The  adjoining  suite  ccmtains  some  tather  indifferent 
ftisuma  embellished  with  Chinese  figures. 

The  traveler  with  time  to  spare  and  a  taste  for  bizarre 
rather  than  meiitorious  sculpture,  may  like  to  look  into  the 
Buddhist  temple  of  Kakuo-den,  at  Higadu-yama  (PL  D,  2), 
in  the  E.  suburb.  The  collection  of  small  figures  here,  known 
as  the  Gd-Hyaku  Rakan,  or  *Five  Hundred  Disciples  of 
Buddha,'  was  formerly  housed  in  the  old  Dairy u-ji.  With  the 
exceptioki  <tf  18  strongly  carved  hgures  in  tiie  natural  wood,  * 
ascribed  to  TameUika  (a  modem  artist),  all  are  about  2\  ft. 
high,  are  painted  in  painfully  lurid  colors,  and  are  said  to  be 
upward  of  250  yrs.  old.  The  16  statuettes  called  JH^oku  tenji^ 
or  the  'Sixteen  Buddhist  Priests,'  are  considerably  older  than 
the  rest  and  are  attributed  to  some  unknown  sculptor  of  the 
12th  cent.  The  Gods  of  ilw  Four  Direct  ions  were  p;iven  to  the 
temple  V)y  the  3d  Tokugawa  shogun.  The  500  shabby,  unwashed 
figures  are  ranged  about  the  temple  on  several  tiers;  the  variety 
of  features  and  expressions  is  reiiiui  kable.  The  Japanese  say 
that '  a  little  careful  searching  will  enable  any  man  to  find  the 
likeness  of  his  father.'  The  traveler  with  any  pride  of  race  will 
accept  this  dictum  with  mental  reserve,  for  a  coarser,  more 
demded  lot  of  ugly  faces  could  scarcely  be  found  in  any  rogues' 
gallery.  All  Eastern  nationalities  appear  to  be  represented, 
and  there  are  not  two  faces  or  attitudes  alike.  Some  are  por- 
trayed laughing;  others  weeping;  some  leer  and  look  unutter- 
ably stupid;  one  fv^uro  has  deeply  set  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose, 
and  thin  lips;  another  a  ])ug:  nose,  squinting  eyes,  and  a  I  road, 
grinning  mouth.  Some  ride  astride  animals  and  birds;  others 
have  halos,  one  eye,  a  hook  nose,  or  three  eyes.  Idiots  with 
drooping  heads  and  liangmg  lower  lips  look  out  with  fisliy  eyes, 
and  maniacs  glint  hatred  at  one,  from  cunning  eyes  that  make 
cme  ahiver.  Nearly  all  the  figures  lode  the  worse  for  drink,  and 
the  admission  fee  of  10  sen  fixes  correctly  their  artistic  value. 
—  The  chief  treasure  of  the  temple  is  what  purports  to  be  one 
of  Buddha'a  bones,  presented  in  1902  by  the  King  of  Siaitt  to 
the  Elmperor  of  Japan. 

The  Potteries  of  Seto,  in  Seta  town,  Kasugai  district,  prov- 
ince of  Owari,  lie  about  12  M.  N.E.  of  Noffo^,  and  are  reached 
bv  the  tram-cars  which  run  at  frequent  mtervals  from  the 
nonniarhr  qnmon  for  Setn)  Station  near  the  castle.  The  trav- 
der  interested  in  Ceramics  may  inspect  the  process  of  manu* 
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facture  throughout,  but  if  he  be  pressed  for  time  he  may  see 

Practically  the  same  work  in  certain  of  the  Kyoto  potteries, 
'he  wares  now  made  at  SeU>  (5000  men  employed)  are  Imown 
to  the  trade  as  Seto  mono,  a  name  that  has  gradually  ecHne  to 
mean  earthenware  or  poroelain.  The  first  pottery  was  estab- 
lished by  Koto  Shirozaenum  (comp.  p.  cclii),  one  of  the  first 
masters  of  Japanese  Ceramic  art,  in  the  13th  cent.  The  district 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Japan,  with  a  School  of  Cer- 
amics and  a  Pottery  Museum,  the  latter  of  interest  to  por- 
celainists.  The  Seta  porcelain,  which  is  of  a  more  glassy 
nature  than  Ariia  ware,  less  tough  and  more  easily  broken, 
covers  a  wide  range  and  includes  almost  every  variety  of  article 
for  household  use.  Th&e  is  a  charming  variet^y  of  glazes,  and 
the  best  pieces,  usually  much  prised  the  natives,  are  bought 
for  the  home  markets.  Fine  8do  mono  is  made  ^  pra6ticaliy  the 
same  ingredients  (kaolin,  gray-white  feldspar  of  granite,  blue- 
white  quartz,  etc.)  as  the  Kiyomizu-yaki  (see  p.  cclvi),  and 
they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

25.  Ftan  Nagoya  vit  Shiojiri  (Matsumoto,  Shinonoi, 
Niigata)  and  Kdlu  to  T6hy6. 

Ceolfil  (Chuo)  IM1  Uao  of  tte  Imperial  OowiUMBt  BaUvsys. 

To  TSkyd,  253  M.  Several  tnuna  daily  in  about  15  hra.;  fan,  ¥7.28, 

lat  ol.;  Y4.37.  2(1  el.  Diniim-cjirs  and  station  refroshiiiont-roomH.  For  refer- 
ence to  sleeping-cars  see  p.  Ixxxiii.  The  run  from  Nagoya  vi&  Hhiqjin  (109  M.s 
fbre,  ¥3.93,  1st  el.;  ¥2.36,  2d)  to  Shincnoi  (150  M.;  fare.  ¥4.98,  1st  d.; 
¥2.99,  2d)  —  where  roiuiecliong  are  made  with  trains  of  the  Shin-dsu  Line 
for  Naganot  and  Niigata,  at  the  N.,  and  Karuizawa  at  the  S.E.  —  is  made 
in  about  10  hrs.  The  rly.  parallels  the  historic  NakaaendO  ('Road  between 
the  mountains  *;  280  M.  from  Kyoto  to  TokyS)  over  the  lofty  rat.  ranges  of 
Central  Japan,  and  traverses  a  little-known  region  celebrated  for  its  wild 
bmiuty.  The  channinfi;  scenery  compriaes  a  anecoooion  of  stupendous  mts. 
(known  a.s  the  Japanese*  Alixs),  deep  j^orgcs  down  which  da.sh  roaring,  foam- 
ing rivers,  dense  forests,  and  sequestered  valleys,  flecked  here  and  there  with 
prunitive  villages  whoee  simple  inhabitanta  atill  dream  the  dreams  of  Old 
Japan.  The  glimpses  of  rural  life  are  delightful.  From  Nagoya,  in  Owari 
Province,  the  rails  cross  M  irut,  Shinano,  and  Kai,  before  entering  Salami, 
then  Mtisashi,  on  Tokyo  Bay.  Fifteen  yrs.  were  required  to  build  the  road, 
which  pre.sented  the  most  seriou.s  engineering  difTiruIties  of  any  in  Japan. 
When  completed  it  was  found  to  have  cost  43,319,629  yen,  exclusive  of 
rolling-stock,  or  upward  of  171,000  yen  a  mile  (against  approx.  40,000  yen 
for  a  line  built  on  a  level  plain).  For  224  M.  it  traverses  a  rocky,  mountain- 
ous region  in  which  there  are  19-1  tunnels  and  350  bridges.  Sixty-five 
important  rivers  are  crossed  on  wide  bridges,  conspicuous  among  them  that 
over  the  Kiso-gaxva.  Some  of  the  tunnels  are  built  on  a  tremendous  slant, 
and  are  marvels  of  engineering  skill;  the  Sasago,  15,275  ft.,  is  the  longest  in 
Japan.  The  Kobotoke,  8350  ft.,  has  one  end  135  ft,  lower  than  the  other.  The 
Torii  Tunnel,  besides  being  5428  ft.  long,  roprcscnts  the  highest  point  (3189 
ft.  above  sea-level)  reached  by  any  rly.  in  the  Empire.  Several  of  the  minor 
tunnels  are  unusually  long  —  The  Uto,  5429  ft.;  Ohikoge,  4489  ft.;  Fuka- 
tauxi,  3627  ft.;  Makigane,  2359  ft.,  etc.  Th<>  rly.  in  of  great  strategic  as  well 
as  commercial  value,  forming  as  it  does  a  sliort  cut  between  the  big  trading 
ports  of  the  Inluiul  .Smi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  wealthy  prcfccturea 
of  Niigata,  Nagano,  and  Yanmntishi  —  the  former  known  for  its  va.st  pto* 
duction  of  oil  and  rice,  and  the  others  for  raw  silk  and  various  things. 

Nagoya  (see  p.  375).  Tho  rly.  li;ilf-('ircles  the  city,  croflses 
the  Horikawa  to  the  Chikusa  tSkUian,  thea  ruoa  northward 
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over  an  ascending,  mll-watered  oountry,  past  Otone  and 
Kaehigawa  to  15  M.  Kdzdji  (264  ft.)i  where  it  penetmtes 
the  hiUs,  enters  Mino  Provinoe,  and  follows  the  Tanuauh 
QQwa  upward  between  high  green  mts.  Fourteen  tunnels  are 
threaded  before  the  plain  (415  ft.),  on  which  M.  22  Tajimi 
stands,  is  reached.  The  region  rouiidabout  (oft(*Ti  referred  to 
collectively  iis  Hokeizan)  is  known  for  its  many  potteries^ 
scattered  over  a  radius  of  several  iiiiles,  where  the  cele})rated 
Seto  mono  or  Seta  yaki  is  made.  Specimens  of  this  fragile  ware 
are  sold  at  the  stations  hereabout,  in  the  form  of  dainty, 
cream-colored  tea-pots  (dobin)  decorated  with  black  ideo- 
graphs and  accompanied  by  handleless  cups,  hot  water,  and 
a  tmy  cambric  bag  of  native  tea  —  the  complete  equipment 
costing  4  aen.  Hard  by  the  station  (1  M.)  is  the  well-known 
Buddhist  temple  (said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  14th  cent.) 
of  Eihojiy  on  Hokeizan,  Japanese  are  fond  of  boating  on  the 
adjacent  Toki  River,  whose  oanks  are  rovered  with  lovely  wild 
azaliaa  in  early  May.  —  Beyond  a  series  {annels  (chief 
among  them,  the  Makigane)  are  the  unimportant  stations  of 
Tokitsu  (picturesque  foot-bridge  at  the  right,  bc^tween  high 
bluffs);  Mizunami  (a  shipping-point  for  the  fine  gray  speckled 
granite  quarried  in  the  adjacent  hills) ;  KamadOf  and  Oi  (985 
ft.)*  From  50  Nakaisu.  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
comes  much  of  the  firewood  used  in  Noffoya;  the  small  town 
stands  near  the  N.W.  base  of  Ena-san  (7466  ft.),  a  bulky  mt. 
on  the  border-line  between  Mino  and  Shinano  P^vmces. 
Chmbers  customarily  make  the  easy  ascent  (one  day  Up  and 
back;  guide,  ¥5)  from  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent 
\  The  silk-mills  in  the  town  give  employment  to  the 

majority  of  the  popnlntion. 

The  scenery  now  ixcoiiirs  wild  and  picturesque;  the  rly. 
runs  through  deep,  soinhcr  valleys  between  lofty  hills;  into 
tunnels  cut  through  the  htart  of  towering  mta.,  and  over  titanic 
granite  culverts  spanning  confluents  of  the  Kiso  River.  This 
stream  (185  M.  long),  one  of  the  Sanrdairkaij  or  'Three  Great 
Rivers/  of  Japan  (the  others  being  the  Tone  —  and  the 
SMnano-ifawa)f  dominates  the  land  lilce  a  tempestuous  spirit 
and  tears  down  through  the  gorges  like  a  wild  thing,. bear- 
ing on  its  tortured  bosom  (in  autumn  and  winter)  thousands 
of  peeled  logs  flint  batter  the  canon  wall  and  the  rounded 
})oulders  in  midst  ream  on  their  swirling  voyage  to  the  sea.  For 
many  miles,  th(  rly.  keeps  in  sight  of  t!ip  river,  as  if  mistrust- 
ing it;  now  rushing  beside  it  on  somt"  spider-iike  bridge  eus- 
j>ended  between  shoulders  of  the  solid  hills,  now  creeping  high 
above  it,  along  some  ticklish  terrace  juA>t  wide  enough  for  the 
rails  and  for  the  splendid  old  Nalmendd,  which  winds  like 
a  broMui  white  ribbon  over  the  mts.  Tucked  away  in  green 
cadies  in  the  hills  are  picturesque  dwellings^  their  feet  washed 
by  the  riveri  their  roofs  covered  with  thin  shingles  held  down 
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by  scores  of  cobblestones.  Groups  of  them  stand  far  up  the 
broad  nlopes  as  they  do  in  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
while  still  higher  are  the  isolated  huts  of  charcoal  burners, 
advertised  by  the  blue*black  smoke  eurliiig  above  them.  Tus- 
socks of  sword-like  baitiboo  grass  dot  the  slopes,  which  here 
and  there  spaikle  with  Alpine  flowers.  Interestiw  features 
of  the  river  are  the  immense  piles  of  logs  which,  wedded  in  be- 
tween stones  and  rocky  walls,  form  booms  that  scores  of  agile 
men  with  long  poles  work  desperatply  to  dislodpo.  Rome- 
times,  too,  one  has  the  fugitive  chant  e  to  see  one  of  these 
booms  break  suddenly,  and  rush  violently  downstream  while 
the  men  scamper  to  safety  across  the  treacherous,  churning 
mass.  The  Japanese  lack  of  nerves  is  often  exemplified  here 
on  ilie  long,  dizz^,  slender  foot-bridges  of  piano  wire,  strung 
high  above  the  nver,  with  shingles  as  cross-pieces^  but  whdch 
the  men  and  women  traverse  with  the  swaying  agihty  of  tight* 
rope  walkers*  From  hidden  timber-camps  on  the  higher  slopes 
of  the  mts.  wooden  troughs  or  chutes  lead  through  lateral 
goiges  to  the  river,  and  down  them  slide  endless  lines  of  bark* 
fess  trees. 

Beyond  55  M.  Sakashita,  the  Azimi-hashi,  a  spider-like 
bridge  suspended  80  ft.  above  the  river,  is  seen  at  the  right. 
Between  high  granitic  hills  at  the  left  a  fine  view  is  had  of 
the  stream  as  it  sweeps  in  magnificently,  from  a  broad  bend. 
The  train  edges  along  a  meager  terrace  cut  bodily  from  the  mt. 
side,  far  above  the  old  pike.  Certain  of  the  slopes  which  here- 
about have  shown  signs  of  erosion,  have  been  sheathed  with 
broad  stone  revetments  that  would  do  credit  to  a  knight's 
castle.  Par  below  them  are  suix  rb  retaining  walls  finished  like 
jeweler's  work  and  protected  from  the  ravenous  river  by 
gabions  in  the  form  of  long  cylindrical  ba.skets  (called  jakago, 
or  'serpent-baskets')  of  wickerwork,  filled  with  cobblestonr?, 
tied  with  tonp^h  withes,  and  laid  in  sinuous  rows  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  Beyond  61  M.  Mifiovo  (1443  ft.),  a  poor 
town  in  Shinano  Province  (sometimes  nmde  the  starting-point 
for  the  Tenryu  River  rapids;  see  p.  391),  the  rly. passes  through 
the  Hanamaki  Tunnel,  then  runs  along  the  top  of  a  huge  wall 
built  at  enormous  expense;  the  river  plunges  along  far  oelow, 
bearing  its  ever-present  burden  of  logs.  Upwara  of  50,000 
trees  (pine  and  fir  forming  the  bulk  df  them)  are  said  to  be 
started  downstream  every  fall  and  winter,  and  the  numerous 
sawmills  visible  from  tho  train  now  use  steam  as  an  aid  to  the 
rapid  deforestation  of  the  mts.  Vnst  quanfitios  of  timber  of 
exceptional  size  and  quality  is  produced;  rhiefly  the  beech, 
horse-chestnut,  maple,  wainut,  and  Spanish-chestnut  —  re- 
ferred to  frequently  as  the  'Five  Trees  of  Kiso/  The  house- 
roofs  hereabout  have  wide,  projecting  eaves,  like  the  dwellings 
of  the  Swiss  peasants,  and  are  weighted  down  with  large 
stones  to  protect  them  against  the  high  winds.  Snug  up 
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beneath   these  eaves  hang   curious   farming  implements, 
vegetables,  and  the  miscellaneous  articles  usually  seen  in  a 
store-room.  The  birds  in  wicker  cages  are  thrush-like  ouzels 
(tsugumi)f  which  are  used,  as  decoys  for  others,  and  are  men-  • 
tioned  at  p.  ciii. 

71  M.  auhara.  Many  mt.  streams  plunge  down  the  slopes 
hereabout  and  some  are  made  to  turn  big  overshot  or  under* 
shot  water-wheels  that  furnish  power  for  hulling  grain. 
Patches  of  pollarded  mulberry  trees  dot  the  fields,  and  most  of 
the  house  lofts  are  given  over  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 
During  the  short  winter,  the  snow  lies  deep  over  this  region, 
which  is  rugged  and  strangely  unlike  the  soft,  effeminate 
Japan  of  the  Inland  Sea.  At  the  left  of  the  line  is  a  locally 
celebrated  feature,  a  primitive  aerial  ferry,  lauri-goahi  (lit., 
'Suspended  ehair*).  in  the  fonn  of  &  senes  of  stout  piano- 
wires  swung  hi|^  above  the  stream,  and  over  which,  by  means 
of  another  drag-wire,  cool-headed  travelers  draw  a  cage  like 
the  body  of  an  open  palanquin  (a  contrivance  in  which  only 
a  steeple-jack  would  care  to  travel).  The  small  waterfall  of 
Ono-no-taki  is  soon  seen  at  the  right,  sliding  gracefully  over 
a  stone  ledge  to  a  quiet  pool  below\  Near  by,  at  the  left,  is 
the  locally  famous  Bed  of  Awakening  Neznme-no-toko^) 
amid  a  bit  of  river  scenery  which  some  writers  enthusiastically 
rank  with  the  finest  in  Japan. 

At  a  bend  in  the  river,  where  aome  picturesque  rocks  confine  the  stream 
to  a  narrow  channel,  stands  an  old  Bvddbifli  temple»  tlM  Sikumtrpi,  white 

below^  it  is  a  stono  platform  whence  one  commanos  a  sweeping  view  of  a 
really  charming  bit  of  scenery  emphasized  by  the  furiously  swirUng  river. 
According  to  one  tradirion,  VrotAima  Tar d,  the  fisber-boy  (see  p.  ccliz),awoke 
here  from  his  fantastic  dream,  and  the  credulous  country  folk  will,  provided 
they  can  get  a  listener,  point  out  the  very  spot  where  the  uufortuuute  lover 
of  the  Sea  God's  daxagliter  opened  hia  precious  casket.  They  will  strongly 
combat  the  more  reasonable  theory  that  the  *  awakening  '  implies  that  the 
casual  traveler  will '  ait  up  and  take  notice  '  when  he  sees  the  beauty  of  the 

place. 

76  M.  Aaematm  (Inn:  Hakuchij  ¥  2.60),  a  sequestered  town 
in  the  midst  ci  a  labvrinth  of  hills  (many  pretty  excursions)) 
has  nimierous  sawmills  and  quaint  water- wheels  and  is  usually 
made  the  point  of  departure  for  the  (10  M. ;  6-7  his,)  ascent 

of  Komagatakr  (Foal  Mt.;  a  name  applied  to  numerous  peaks 
in  Japan).  The  bulky  granitic  mass  (9.5(K)  ft.)  rises  prandly 
at  the  N.E.,  and  besides  forming  the  culminating  f)()int  of  the 
Kiso  Range,  separates  the  Kiso  Valley  from  that  of  the 
neighboring  Tenryu  River. 

Guides  (neoes8ar>%  comp.  p.  xxvi)  can  be  found  in  the  village  (consult  the 
innkeeper)  for for  the  round  trip.  A  number  of  poor  rest-houses  provide 
shelter  by  the  wayside.  Travelers  bound  for  the  rapids  of  the  Tenryii-ffawa 
sometimes  cross  the  summit  and  descend  to  the  villages  of  Ina  or  Akao, 
Mar  the  E.  bMe,  hn^Ituikaidd  Disiriet.  Forests  of  horse-ebestaut,  beech, 
fir,  and  other  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  bolt  the  lower  .slopes,  and  later 
merge  into  pine  groves.  Higher  up  one  finds  the  creeping-pines  which  are 
ehamoteristic  featuiee  of  the  tops  of  many  Japaneae  mta.  The  bronze  image 
on  one  ol  tlM  lidgM  paMed  in  «hfc  aaeent  eonunemontea  SMmtMi  Reijin, 
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the  first  pilKrim-mouniaineer  to  climb  to  the  summit.  The  Shinto  shrine  at 
tho  top  is  dedicatetl  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Mt.  The  highest  point,  Shakujo-oa- 
take^  is  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblaoce  to  the  staff  or  crosier  carried  by 
wandeiiiis  Buddhists.  The  view  from  the  sammit  is  grand;  embiMiim  a 
Boore  or  mora  lofty  peakfli  aome  of  them  emoldnc  Toloanoee. 


Many  queer-looking  peasants  plod  along  the  broad  hidi- 

way  beyond  Agematsu.  The  lofty,  haze,  sacrosanct  Ontakep 
astride  tho  Ix)rder-line  between  Shinano  and  Hida  FirovinceBy 
is  seen  at  the  far  left.  For  the  time  being,  the  scenery  loses 
much  of  its  grandiose  character.  —  82  M.  Kiso-Fukmhima 
(2647  ft.),  end  of  a  rly.  district  and  the  most  im})ortant  town 
(pop.  5(K)0)  in  the  district,  stretches  along  both  banks  of  the 
KUo  River,  which  here  (a  few  miles  from  its  source  near  the 
Torii-toge)  is  a  shallow,  nondescript  stream  flowing  placidly 
between  bald  and  monotonous  hills.  The  bare  slopes  here- 
about advertise  the  evils  of  deforestati<m.  —  An  up-grade  and 
4  tunnels  are  features  of  the  line  to  the  poor  town  of  Yabuharaf 
where  wood  combs  (said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  wife  of 
Izanagi-nO'Mikoto)  are  made.  Beyond  it,  the  immense 
stone  walls  built  by  the  rly.  to  protect  its  track  from  land- 
slips seem  to  cover  the  entire  country.  A  stiffish  uphill  pull 
brings  the  train  to  the  Torii-tdge  and  tunnel  mentioned 
above.  The  conspicuous  pass  {toge)  —  the  watershed  of  the 
Kimhdawa  (wMeh  empties  into  Owari  Bay)  and  the  Shinano* 
ffawa  (whidi  flows  into  the  Japan  Sea  near  Niigata)  —  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  huge  granite  torii  (p.  clxxxii)  which  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  'front  entrance'  to  the  htAy  Mt. 
Ontake  —  whose  dark,  seriated  cone  rises  a  score  or  more 
miles  to  the  left. 

Ontake  ('August  Mt.').  or  Mitake,  one  of  the  loftiest  (10,400  ft.)  and 
most  sacred  (2a  to  Pujisan)  of  the  Japanese  peaks,  and  to  which  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims  ro  each  year,  is  usually  approached  from  Kiso- 
Fukuahima,  23  M.  from  tho  .mimmit.  at  the  S.E.  —  whence  it  can  be  n\arhcHi 
in  10-12  hrs.  on  foot.  Guides  are  plentiful  (¥4),  as  about  every  person  in 
^8  neighborhood  has  made  the  ascent.  Throughout  the  summer  months, 
an  almost  continuous  stream  of  ant-like  pilgrims  toil  up  tho  int.  side  to  pray 
before  the  picturesque  shrine  on  its  summit.  An  alternate  way  (often  used 
in  the  descent)  is  by  the  so-called  'bade  entranee,'  vift  Odaki  —  a  3  hrs.  walk 
froni  Agemnt.-iH  through  lovely  scenery.  The  customary  trail  from  Kiso- 
Fukuahima  is  through  the  (7  M.)  village  of  Kurosaxoa  (whence  a  road 
branches  ofT  to  Agematsu).  The  Ixoo-haiden  shrine  marks  tlm  actual  base  of 
tho  mt.  Hero  j)ilgriius  may  buy  staff.s  nnd  havo  their  garments  stanip<Hl  with 
the  seal  certifying  that  they  have  made  the  ascent  of  the  holy  peak.  There 
are  several  rest-houses  on  the  slope,  eaeh  marking  tlie  suceesiiye  Aagss  to  the 
top.  Bix  larso  and  2  small  craters  are  features  of  the  summit,  one  contain- 
ing a  lake  in  which  pilgrims  soak  cloth  or  paper  to  take  home  with  them. 
Tbs  shrine,  from  which  a  magnificent  panorama  is  obtainable,  is  surrounded 
by  stone  ami  bronzo  imaKO!^,  ideoiraphio  taUets*  and  what-not,  laboriously 

dragged  up  tho  sU>ep  incline. 

From  Torii-tdge  —  the  highest  point  on  tho  Kisokaidd  — 
the  train  descenrls  through  several  tunnels  and  past  unim- 
portant stations  in  surroundings  which  recall  vistas  in  the 


range  at  the  left  are  splendid.  A  broad  upland  plain  stretches 


The  views  of  the  towering  mt. 
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away  at  the  left  of  the  small  station  of  106  M.  8eba,  b^ood 
wiiidi  is 

108  M.  Shioiiri  (2451  ft.  Inn:  Kawakami,  ¥2.50),  on  the' 
great  watershed  between  the  N.  and  S.  half  of  Central  Japan, 
144  M.  from  TokyQ  at  the      and  42  from  Shinonm  at  the  N. 

Tokyo  paasengera  who  find  themselves  in  the  through  car  for  Shinonoi  or 
Nagano  must  change  here  into  a  Tokyd  car  or  train,  while  those  bound  for 
either  of  the  two  above-named  places  should  make  rare  that  they  sre  in  the 
light  car.    The  bento  sold  on  the  station  platform  usually  contains  good  fish. 

The  train  of  the  Shinorun  Line  to  Shinonoi  Jet.  (on  the  Shin'-etau  Line, 
Rte.  6,  p.  65)  makes  the  run  in  about  3  hrs.  and  traverses  a  mountainous 
country  dotted  with  upland  plains  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  great 
staple,  rice.  The  chief  town  on  the  Une  is  (S  M.)  Malaumoto  (Inn:  Marumo, 
¥2.50),  an  important  commercial  center  on  a  broad  plain  (in  ShinaoM  Prov- 
ince) surrounded  by  magnificent  mts.  Its  early  history  is  associated  with 
the  exploits  of  the  redoubtable  Takeda  Shingen,  who  in  1549  besiefi^  the 
castle  (erected  in  1504  by  ShimadaU  Sadanaga)  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  re^on.  Oda  Nobunaga  took  it  later,  and  during  the  Tokugawa  r^^me 
the  onfdnal  name,  Fukaahi,  was  changed  to  Maisumoto.  Toda,  with  an 
annual  income  of  60,000  koku  of  rice,  ruled  as  dainty 6  at  the  time  of  the 
Aeetoration.  Raw  silk  is  now  one  of  the  chief  products.  The  river  which 
flows  through  the  city  is  the  Sai-gatoa,  a  tributary  of  the  Chikuma-ifaiDat 
which  later  becomes  the  broad  Shinano-gaioa.  The  inclosed,  pa4(11e-wheel 
boats  one  sees  anchored  in  mid-stream  are  primitive  rice-niills  which  get 
power  from  the  current.  The  Asama  If  at  iSfirMWS*  in  the  N.G*  milwrfas,  JbAve 
good  baths  and  are  popular  resorts. 

From  Shiojiri  the  Tokyo  line  diverges  to  the  right  (E.) 
and  follows  the  Nakasendo  on  an  up-grade  through  3  tun- 
nels; the  last,  the  UtOt  5429  ft.  long,  on  a  sharp  incline. 
Sweeping  views  at  the  left  as  we  emerge.  Beyond  Ono, 
with  its  silk-mills,  the  valley  narrows  and  becomes  very  pic- 
turesque. The  houses  of  the  pbasautry  are  nearly  all  acupted 
to  silK-worm  eulture  aad  the  produet  is  woriced  up  at  the 
numm>U6  mills  at  Okaya^  which  we  soon  pass.  Many  of  these 
filiature  mills  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  TenryHrgawaj  from 
which  a  certain  amount  of  power  is  obtained  through  Imes  of 
large  undershot  wat or- wheels  that  present  an  odd  sight  and 
looK  like  the  discarded  paddle-wheels  of  old  steamboats. 
Upwards  of  500  girls  are  employed  in  the  mills,  which  are 
usually  two-  or  three-storied,  white,  with  slender  steel  chim- 
neys and  many  windows.  Among  the  choice  fruits  (which 
the  Japanese  usually  pick  green)  r«uiied  in  the  neSf^lxNrhood 
are  excellent  quinces  (marumero) — which  are  preserved 
and  made  into  jelly.  The  broad  lake  in  the  horsedioe-Bhaped 
pocket  of  the  hills  at  the  right  is  Suwa.  The  exquisite  mt. 
peak  vignetted  in  the  V-shaped  saddle  between  two  of  the 
hills  (one  of  the  most  charming  little  vistas  in  Japan)  is  the 
matchless  Fuji. 

126  M.  Sfiimosuwa  (Inn:  Kameya;  natural  hot  baths; 
¥3),  2616  ft.,  ^ea^  the  base  of  (5300  ft.)  Wada-tOiie,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Loibe  <S^EitMi,'in  SMnmo  Frovinoei  was  formerly 
the  castle  town  of  the  Stimit  ditximu^  'mi,  was  called  2Vifto- 
tiijima^ .  .A|ter''3ViM0  Skin§9n  vacated  the  castle  in  1C53  it 
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passed  to  other  hands,  to  be  burned  by  Nobunaga's  soldiery 
m  1582,  and  reconstructed  by  Hineno  Takayoshi  in  1590. 
Tokugawa  leyasu  reinstated  Suwa  Yoritada  in  his  family 
domain  in  1601,  and  thenceforward  his  desccudantb  occupied 
tiiie  old  keep  until  the  Restoratioii.  Many  of  the  kmameii  of 
the  aforetime  feudal  barons  are  now  engaged  in  sericulture, 
and  the  silk  produced  in  the  neighborhood  and  spun  in  the  local 
mills  ranks  with  the  finest  in  Japan.  Legend  intUDoately  asso- 
ciates the  town  with  Kami  (upper)  Suwa  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lake.  An  improbable  narrative  (translated  from  the 
Kojiki)  relates  that  the  forebears  of  the  Japanese  anciently 
made  their  winter  home  at  Shimosmva,  and  their  summer 
residence  at  Kamisuwa;  erecting  a  spring  shrine  (Haru-no- 
miya)  at  the  latter  place,  and  an  autumn  shrine  {Aki-no- 
miya)  at  the  former.  Thenceforw^ard  elaborate  festivals 
marked  the  days  on  which  the  august  deities  are  supposed 
to  have  shifted  their  abode.  Time  waa  when  the  aymo  olioal 
transfer  was  made  in  a  gayly  decorated  boat  which,  laden 
with  the  paraphernalia  6L  the  twin  shrines,  was  conducted 
aeross  the  lake  amid  pomp  and  gorgeous  display.  Later  the 
upper  shrine  was  transferred  bodily  to  Shimosuwa.  One 
of  the  pair  now  stands  near  the  inn,  the  other  about  \  M.  away, 
and  both  at  the  respective  ends  of  a  triangle  each  of  whose 
sides  is  8  cho  long.  A  clumsy,  bulky  car  weighing  several  tons, 
constructed  of  massive  timbers  in  imitation  of  the  sacred 
ship  of  former  days,  and  drawn  at  a  snail's  pace  by  hundreds 
of  men  clad  in  queer  costumes,  starts  over  the  road  between 
the  shrines  Feb.  19  and*  Aug.  1  of  eadi  ^ear,  and  several  davs 
of  jollity  are  uaually  requirod  to  bring  it  safely  to  .port.  Tm 
curioua  mediteyal  prooesnoni  a  biaarre  survival  of  feudal 
timeSf  attcact^s  thousanda  of  country  folks,  and  the  inns  att 
always  crowded.  The  governor  prosidesi  and  there  is  general 
rejoicing.  —  The  region  roundabout  is  volcanic  and  there  are 
several  not  mineral  springs  (sulphur,  alum,  etc.)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  temperatures  ranging  from  113°  to  150°  F.  —  A 
few  min.  run  along  the  left  shore  of  the  lake  brings  the  train  to 
130  M.  Kamtsuwa  (Inn:  Botan-ya,  Snwa  Hotels  etc.,  ¥2.50 
and  upward)  on  the  S.E.  shore,  also  with  hot  springs  whose 
waters  are  piped  into  the  inns.  Sericulture  is  also  the  special 
occupation  of  moat  of  .the  people  here,  and  in  mangr  oi  the 
houses  one  sees  the  womenkina  sitting  before  pans  of  wann 
water  in  which  eoooons  aoe  inunersed,  winding  the  soiceous 
prpdoot  of  the  worms  on  to  primitive  reels. 

Lake  Suwa,  or  Suwa-ko  (3i  M.  cast  and  west  ;  2  M.  wide;  about  30  ft 
deep,  and  2598  ft.  above  sea-level),  sometimes  called  Ga-ko,  or  Goose  Lake, 
one  of  the  best  koown  skating-resorta  in  Japan,  often  freeies,  in  Jan.-Feb., 
1  to  2  ft.  thick,  and  hither  many  T5kyd  (9  hre.  by  rail)  and  Yokohamna 
|»eople  repair  to  onjoy  the  short  season.  The  rly.  company  sells  round-trip 
tacketa  from  Tokyo  at  reduced  rates  (usually  ¥5,  2d  cl.Kand  certain  of  the 
'tourist  agencies  (7*.  Minami  A  Sons,  3,  Rogetsuobcv  Soiba  TOJty&;  Tho9. 
Cook  4  Soi^  Yokohama,  etc.)  filaa  tcips  (meiudioK  looBiv  and  maaJa  al  tha 
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inn)  for  an  inclusive  charge  of  about  ¥5  a  day.  The  best  skating  is  near 
Shimoaiuoa  —  out  of  reafih  of  the  biting  winds  which  tear  over  the  saddle  of 
die  pMB  (at  the  8.  end)  and  ruffle  tie  water  bo  that  it  doee  not  freeae 

smoothly.  Here,  too,  hot  water  and  gases  often  spurt  up  from  the  lake-bed 
and  make  daugeroue  air-holes.  When  warm  weather  prevents  the  ice  from 
fonning,  akaten  repair  to  rafiMmaiba  Pond,  about  1|  M.  mm  Shimontva, 
Suwa-ko  lioa  in  a  beautiful  inclosed  valley  between  bulky  mts.  and  receives 
its  waters  from  Wada^dge,  TateaMmOt  and  other  heights.  Carp  (and 
shrimps)  abound  and  the  nativea  eaitoh  tliem  In  winter  through  holes  in  the 
ioe.  In  summer,  the  shallow  reaches  of  the  shore  are  flecked  with  pondweed 
and  other  water-plants.  Formerly  its  waters  covered  the  fine  rice-plain 
which  stretches  away  westward,  but  owing  to  the  deepening  of  its  natural 
outlet,  the  Tenr^u  River^  it  is  gradually  dimininliing. 

The  Tenryu  River,  which  rises  in  Lake  Suwa  and  fiows  out  of  its  W.  side 
later  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  T(X&mi  Nada  near  Hamamatsu  (on  the 
T6kaidd),  135  M.  distant  and  2598  ft.  below,  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  the 
Japanese  rivers  and  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  rapids.  Though  somewhat 
di&cult  of  access,  the  stream  is  popular  with  persons  fond  of  rapid-shooting. 
The  uaual  custom,  for  travelers  (Momin^  to  Shimoiutoa  from  Tdky5  or  Yoko- 
hama, is  to  proceed  on  foot  or  by  jinriki  (in  2  days,  with  2  men,  at  an  approx. 
cost  of  ¥10-15)  to  (47  M.)  Tokimata  (Inn:  Ume-no-ya,  ¥2.50),  where  the 
rapids  begin.  The  intervening  towns  are  22  M.  Ina  (Inn:  Tomiya),  and  28 
M.  lida  (Inn:  Shogodo).  At  Tokimata  the  innkeeper  will  (if  advised  before- 
hand) arrange  for  a  boat. —  An  alternate  way,  the  best  for  travelers  ascending 
the  rfakasendo  from  Nagoya,  is  to  alight  at  M idono  Station  (Inn:  Inm-ya,  ¥2; 
aee  p.  386)  and  do  the  25  M.  to  Tokimaia  on  foot  (in  about  12  hrs.)  or  in  a 
Jinnki  (2^en  necessary;  ¥9,  in  about  11  hrs.^  —  which  the  station-master, 
win  }uem  ready  if  tto  tvtvwer  will  advise  hmi  in  advance.  Tlie  road  ii 
mountainous  (guide  necessary  if  the  trip  is  made  alone)  and  there  are  some 
atUBsh  climbs.  The  inclusive  cost  of  the  journey  from  Yokohama  and 
return,  for  3-4  pers.  (3  days'  steady  going)  is  approx.  ¥50  each.  The  cost 
of  a  boat  for  a  similar  party  for  the  90  M.  trip  (10-12  hra.)  down  the  river  is 
¥50-^.  [A  fortnight  is  sometimes  required  to  haul  the  craft  back  upstream .j 
Four  boatmen  isendlS)  generally  accompany  eaeh  craft  ifune),  but  when  the 
river  is  high  (dangerous)  they  often  refuse  to  go.  The  boats  (usually  45  ft. 
long,  3i  wide,  and  2i  deep)  resemble  exaggerated  canoes  made  of  fiexibie 
eiyptomeria  boards,  dovetailed  and  further  secured  with  wooden  pegs. 
Elasticity  rather  than  rigidity  is  aimed  at,  since  the  craft  often  scrapes  over 
the  river-bed  or  bumps  mto  rocks.  Three  of  the  tendd  employ  oars  of  ever- 
•green  oak'9  it.  long,  and  Hat  stoeraman  one  1^16  ft.  long.  The  IraTeler 
with  time  to  spare  may,  by  waiting  a  day  or  so  at  Tokimata  (good  trout* 
fishing  in  the  river),  get  passage  down  the  rapids  in  an  ordinary  passenger 
boat  Clnfre^uent  eerviee)  for  ¥4-5.  Where  a  special  boat  is  hired,  a  dear 
understanding  should  be  reached  with  the  boatman  before  embarking,  and 
the  exact  point  of  disembarkation  be  agreed  upon,.  Otherwise  an  attempt 
may  be  made'io  put  one  asncwe  at  a  point  where  the  ra^ds  end,  miles  from 
a  station,  where  rikishas  may  not  easily  be  obtained.  The  traveler  .«?hnuld 
insist  upon  being  landed  at  Kaahima  (12  M.  from  HcunamaUu,  3  hrs.  by 
jinriki,  ¥2;  or  2  nn.  by  baaha  or  tramway,  50  sen),  or  at  lifakano  (4}  M. 
from  Hamamatsu,  ¥1  by  jinriki  in  1  J  hrs.,  or  by  tramway).  —  A  start  from 
Tokimata  should  be  made  about  7-8  a.m.  so  that  a  short  halt  may  be  made 
at  Nithimoto  (11  a.m.)  for  hmeheon,  and  Kashima  readied  about  6  p.m. 
Vnnftlinr  or  some  similar  substance,  as  a  protection  for  the  face  against 
wind-  or  sun-bum,  will  be  found  useful;  likewise  goggles.  There  are  30  or 
more  rapids,  and  the  vertiginous  downward  oourse  Is  through  magnifieent 
scenery.  The  river  flows  first  through  Shinano,  then  crosses  Tdtdmi 
Province.  About  3  M.  below  Tokimata  it  enters  a  rooky  cafion,  then  for 
5-6  hrs.  it  races  seaward  over  a  long  series  of  rapids  between  scarped  ravines 
and  perpendicular  walls  that  rise  sometimes  a  thousand  or  more  feet  above 
it.  The  boatmen  are  skillful  and  accidents  to  foreigners  are  rare;  60  or  60 
natives  are  drowned  in  the  river  each  year.  The  last  portion  of  the  trip  is 
uniataiiMrtta*  ^th  a  ahiggiab  euirent. 

From  Kamimiwa  the  riy.  continues  aerofls  the  valley  in  a 
SJB.  dkeetion  to  135  M.  Clhmo,  a  poor  town  where  conaider- 
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ftble  isiiiglass  is  made;  acres  of  the  small  wood  frames  contaiih 

ing  the  product  cover  the  ground  roundabout.  The  rly.  now 
climbs  into  the  hills  and  affords  magnificent  views  (right)  of 
Fnji-san^  ih^  Kai  Komagatake,  Hddzan,  and  other  bulky  mts. 
142  M.  Fujimi  (3224  ft.)  stands  on  the  elevated  watershed 
between  the  Fuji-kawa  and  tlie  Tenryu-gawa.  From  the  Hara- 
no-chaya,  or  *  Tea-house  of  the  Plain,'  which  stands  here,  one 
gets  entrancing  views  of  Fuji  and  of  the  great  range  of  bulky 
giants  that  rise  in  pointed  grandeur  against  the  horizon.  The 
region  is  like  a  vast  park,  with  glorious  views  and  inspiriting 
mt.  air.  Four  tunnels  are  threaded  on  the  downward  gUde  to 
148  M.  KobuchizavM.  bej^ond  which  the  line  skirts  the  lower 
(S.)  flank  of  Yatmgatake;  passes  156  M.  Hinoharu,  and  tra- 
verses the  Anayama  Tunnel  (1591  ft.  long)  at  an  elevation  of 
ISSl  ft.,  to  163  M.  Nirasaki,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kamanashi" 
gawa  —  whose  wide  bed  glistens  with  the  white  granitic  parti- 
cles washed  down  from  the  i^ocky  giants  above.  Superb  viewa 
of  the  N.  side  of  Fvjir9an  (the  opposite  of  those  fiom  Gctemba, 
on  the  Tdkaidd)  are  had  at  the  nght. 

172  M.,  Kdftt  (1001  ft.),  the  present  capital  of  YimanaAi 
Fkefectuze  and  of  Kai  Province,  with  50,000  inhabs.,  was  for- 
merly called  Fuchu  (Chinese:  'Ciiief  town'),  and  during  the 

Kamnkura  shdgunate  was  the  residence  of  the  Ichijd  Daimyo. 
Inns:  Sadoko  Hotel;  Bdse?fhaku,  etc.,  native;  from  ¥3  and 
upward.  The  clean  and  attractive  city  stands  on  a  broad  and 
productive  plain  dotted  with  mulberry  plantations  and  vine- 
yards —  the  grapes  (budo)  enjoy  nig  a  national  reputation  for 
excellence.  The  beautiful  rock-crystals  (p.  cxxii)  for  which. 
Jtsa  Ftovince  is  noted  ave  found  in  the  near-by  mts.,  and  are 
sold  In  the  local  shops  (best  specimens  in  the  xdkyd  or  Yoko* 
hama  curio-establidiments).  Kofu  is  known  for  its  silken 
fabrics  and  for  its  excellent  dried  persimmons  (Kdjurkaki) 
whirh  come  into  the  mjirket  in  Nov.  The  hie;  stone  monument 
at  the  rly.  st;ition  commemorates  the  completion  of  the  Sasaga 
TunneL  A  maUuri,  of  considerable  local  importance,  is  held 
yearly  on  April  15,  when  the  townsp*  n[jle  pray  that  the 
Fuejuki-gawa  may  nut  overflow  its  baukh  and  inundate  the 
plain.  The  foothills  of  the  surrounding  mts.  afford  many 
delightful  excursions;  ML  MikUoe,  at  the  N.,  once  had  ma^ifr- 
cent  temples,  but  tiiese  are  now  decayed  and  are  of  scant  inter- 
est. The  entire  country  roundabout  is  intimately  associated 
in  history  with  the  exploits  of  the  celebrated  Takeda  Skingen 
(1521-73)  who  made  K&fu  his  chief  stxx>n^old. 

Tikeda  Harunobu,  the  eldest  son  of  Nohutora,  who  afterwards  took  thib 

name  of  Shiri(jen,  stands  out  prominently  as  one  of  tho  moat  picturesque 
figures  (A  luM  time.  Dominating,  fierce,  and  of  piraticai  instincts,  he  rebeUe<l 
against  hia  father  (who  built  the  castle  at  Kofu  in  1519  and  nilsd  tiw  prov- 
ince therefrom),  and  after  deposing  and  imprisoning  him,  EUianmp^i  tho 

Sovernmeot  of  Kai  Province  and  embarked  on  a  war  with  aeighboria|( 
stmydi  wbioh  endured  for  20  yit.  Mnt  •  fighter  'and  n  nlrinfiifiiliiiiiai 
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iprt,  he  erelong  beoame  the  master  of  that  extensive  territory  embraoed 
within  the  provmoes  of  Shinano,  Kai,  Hida,  a  part  of  Kdzuke,  and  Survgn. 
He  warred  agaisBt  the  powerful  leyasu,  aided  the  warrior-priests  of  Uxei- 
«an  in  their  frantie  but.  ineffeetual  efforta  to  rid  themselves  of  the  implac- 
able Oda  Nobunaga,  and  was  finally  killed  in  Mikawa  Province  while 
besie^ng  the  castle  of  Noda.  Apprehensive  lest  his  death  interfere  with 
the  realization  of  his  jAkdb,  he  curdered  that  it  be  conoealed  and  that  Mi 
body  be  placed  in  a  stone  coffin  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  Lake  Suwa. 
The  fonner  conitiiand  was  obeyed,  but  instead  of  being  buried  iu  thQ  lake 
be  was  Interred  in  the  Siiinji  Temple  near  Kofu,  where  his  tomb  inay 
still  be  seen.  The  Japanese  regard  him  as  a  splendid  type  of  the  impetuous 
feudatory  princes  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  those  turbulent  times  which  pre- 
ceded the  lasting  peace  fintebliihed  Dgr  the  great  isyosu  «tid  nuuntained  by 
hia  long  line  of  TokuQowa  sft^nt. 

KSfu  Ib  BCmetimes  made  tlM  startrng-point  for  the  depcent 
of  the  Rapids  of  ihe  Fuji  JRiVer,  vift  Minobu  to  Iwabuehi,  on 

TbelW^kawa,  one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  Japanew  firero,  is  formed 

by  the  union  of  the  F\iefuki-ga^  and  the  Kamanashi-gawa,  whose  waters 
flow  down  from  the  higla  mts.  which  form  the  boundary  of  Kai  Province. 
After  draining  the  plain  on  whieh  Kofu  stands,  and  skirting  the  N.,  then  the 
W.,  base  of  Fuji-mn,  it  discharpros  into  Suruga  Bay,  75  M.  distant  and  1000 
ft.  below.  Travelers  who  intend  to  shoot  the  rapids  proceed  customarily  (by 
tramway,  in  2  hrs.;  fare,  30  sen)  to  (12  M.)  Kajikazawa  (Inn:  Yorozuya, 
¥2),  a  town  just  beyond  tlie  S.W,  limit  of  the  plain,  where  a  boat  with  4  men 
is  hired  (¥11-12)  for  the  (7-8  hrs.)  trip  to  (45  M.)  Iwabuehi.  Regular  mail- 
boats  (  Yubin-bune)  wlneh  carry  passengers  ^1.50)  leave  daily  and  may  be 
availed  of.  In  flood-time  all  boats  {kobune)  are  prohibited  from  starting  until 
the  waters  recede  to  a  certain  level.  Scores  of  boats  carry  merchandise  hence 
to  the  rly.  and  the  sea,  and  on  the  downward  journey  one  is  scarcely  ever 
out  of  sight  of  Uthe  cnift  .speeding  down  the  rapids  or  being  laboriously 
hauled  up  by  chanting  boatmen.  At  certain  points  the  scenery  is  wild  and 
picturesque,  with  inspiring  views  of  Fuji  and  other  lofty  mts.  At  one  place 
a  locally  famous  Tauri-baini,  or  Suspen.iion  Bridge,  is  paA3«>d  (loft).  It  is  1(>5 
ft.  longj  constructed  of  stout  i>iano-wire,  and  is  suspended  '60  ft.  above  a 
swift  tributary  of  the  river  ifmch  here  forms  an  islet  near  the  bank.  The 
cool-headed  peasants  navigate  it  speedily  and  with  unconcern,  but  foreigners 
find  the  passage  a  tryuog  one,  since  near  the  center  the  bridge  sways  in  a 
Msening  way* 

Leisurely  travelers  interested  in  Buddhist  temples  may  like  to  land  at 
Haieii  village  (midway  of  the  journey;  the  boatmen  will  stop  for  the  night 
for9S^  extra)  and  visit  (2  M. ;  }  hr.  walk)  the  Kuonfi,  fdunded  by  I^fiehirm 
(p.  cci)  in  1273.  The  dreary  town  of  Minobu  (Inn:  Matsuya,  ¥2)  stands  in 
a  valley  between  lofty  mts.  and  has  a  few  poor  shops  dedicated  to  the  sale  of 
iQSarfes  and  i>8eudo-relics  of  the  famous  bonse.  The  temple  is  the  head- 
q;i]||rters  of  Ihe  Hokke-shu  and  ha.s  repeatedly  been  scourged  by  fire.  That  of 
1875  destroyed  all  the  old  buildings.  Home  of  the  newer  ones  erected  in 
1880  were  burned  in  1011.  Those  that  remain  are  decorated  in  exuberant 
colors  and  differ  so  little  from  other  fanes  of  the  Empire  that  they  arc  .scarcely 
worth  a  special  visit.  A  picturesque  and  representative  type  of  the  temples 
of  this  sect  is  mentioned  at  p.  108.  Nichiren's  ashes  are  preserved  in  a  cry»> 
tal  reliquary  (shown  for  a  small  fee),  and  on  the  chief  feistival  in  Mayi  ibt^ 
are  revered  by  the  many  pilgrims  who  foregather  here. 

Beyond  Kofu  the  rly.  clips  into  a  snnill  valley  dotted  with 
vineyards,  then  ascends  past  Isawa  and  Kusakahe  Stations  to 
183  M.  EiizaUj  beyond  which  the  4th  tunnel  is  Ohikage,  4489 
ft.  long;  the  5th,  Fukazawaf  3627  ft.  long;  the  Gth,  Yokobiikif 
1403  ft.,  and  7th,  Tsukuse,  1135  ft.  —  Beyond  192  M.  Ilaji- 
kano  the  traip  crosses  the  Nitsukavxi  and  enters  the  famous 
8aimga  Tynmi-^  which  is  nearly  3  M.  bngi  2153  ft.  above  the 
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sea,  and  pierces  the  heart  of  Sasago  ML  (3500  ft.),  at  the  juno- 
ticHi  of  Kaij  Sagamif  and  Mttaoshi  Provinces  —  which  latter 
we  soon  enter.  196  M.  S(isago,  The  train  now  descends  into 
the  valley  of  the  Sa$ago  Bikter^  past  sevml  villages  where  silk- 
worms are  reared. 

202  M.  Olsuki.  A  tramway  runs  hence  through  the  valley 
of  the  Katsura^awa  to  (12  M.)  Yoshida  (about  2  hrs. ;  4S  sen)^ 
at  the  N.  foot  of  Fujisant  and  the  poiat  of  departure  for  Shijji; 
Rte.  3,  p.  40.  The  scenery  is  now  attractive.  The  train  crossen 
several  narrow  ravines,  at  the  left  of  one  of  which  aeen  tiie 
locally  celebrated  SarwiaM,  or  Monkey  Bridge  (112  ft.  long, 
and  150  ft.  above  the  river),  a  spider-like  affair  which  only  an 
educated  monkey  would  be  willing  to  croes  without  inward 
trepidation,  A  series  of  long  tunnels  and  several  rivers  Inark 
the  line  hpnee  to  211  M.  Uenohara.  210  M.  Yose  is  the  usual 
startiiig-poirit  for  the  descent  of  the  rapids  of  the  Kalsura-' 
gawa.  The  6th  tunnel  beyond  is  the  Kuboioke,  8350  ft.  long, 
and  981  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  this  point  the  line  descends 
sharply  to  222  M.  Asakauxiy  a  favorite  place  with  Tokyo 
holiday-makers,  who  go  hence  (i  hr.  by  linriki,  20  sen)  to 
TioibaoKEani  a  lofty  hill  (1600  ft.)  where  there  is  a  Buddhist 
temple  (1  nr.  walk  from  the  foot)  in  a  fine  grove  of  cryptome* 
lias  and  maple  trees.  During  the  annual  festival  in  April^  the 
place  is  usually  crowded.  The  old  highway,  visible  at  times 
from  the  train,  is  the  Kdshu-kaidd,  which  links  Tokyo  with 
Koshu  (Kai)  Province,  and  over  which,  in  feudal  times,  many 
a  picturesque  daimyo  procession  woimd  its  way. 

225  M.  Hachioji  Jet.  (460  ft.),  28  M.  from  Tokyo,  is  an 
important  silk-manufacturing  center.  A  branch  rly.  rmis 
hence  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  26  M,  Higaahi'Kanaoawa, 
across  the  bay  from  Yokohama.  230  M.  Hino,  near  the  TViino- 
gawGf  is  a  popular  resort  of  Tdkyd  people;  cormorant-fishing 
(see  p.  396)  is  practiced  here  between  May  and  Sept.  A  oov* 
ered  boat  (yane-hune)  can  be  hired  for  ¥2-3;  the  fishermen 
wade  out  into  the  stream,  and  the  small  trout  (ayn)  which  the 
cormorants  catch  may  be  cooked  in  a  near-by  inn.  From  231 
M.  Tackikawa  Jet.  a  branch  rly.  runs  to  (and  beyond)  11  M. 
Ome,  where  considerable  cotton  is  manufactured.  From  235 
M.  Kokubuuji  Jet,  a  rly.  branches  N.  to  18  M.  Kawagotf  a 
sometime  impcNrtant  town  with  a  damyS>*9  castle  built  in  1467 
by  Ota  Mochisuke,  —  23d  M.  8akai,  is  also  a  favorite  resort  of 
Tokyo  merry-makers,  who  congr^te  at  (1  M.)  Koganai, 
where  a  fine  avenue  of  cherry  trees  extends  for  nearly  3  M. 
along  the  Tamagawa-jdmn  (the  upper  stream  of  the  TamOf^ 
gawa,  whence  Tokyo  gets  a  part  of  its  water-supply)  and  pre- 
sents a  charming  sight  in  early  April.  In  1735  the  shog^m, 
Yoshimune,  had  10,000  cherry  trees  brought  hither  from 
Yoahino,  in  Yamatu,  and  from  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
Sakuroifawa  (Cherry  River)  in  Hltachii  and  planted  here; 
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multittides  of  people  come  to  see  them  in  season  and  to  stroll 
beneath  the  lovely  pink-and- white  canopy. 

241  M.  Kichijdji  is  near  a  lakelet  called  i'no4uukira,  whence, 
in  olden  times,  the  Yedo  Castle  drew  its  water-supply;  leyasu 
is  said  to  have  visited  the  place  in  1600  and  to  have  found  the 
water  so  excellent  for  makkig  tea  that  he  ever  afterward  used 
If  for  that  purpose.  PicniofeerB  oome  here  in  April  to  see  the 
dierry  blooms,  and  in  May- the  aialeas.  At  Horinouchif  1  M. 
to  the  S.  of  245  M.  Nakano,  there  isan  old  Buddhist  temple 
(the  Mydhdjij  of  the  Nichiren  sect)  with  some  good  sculp- 
tures and  an  effigy  of  Nichiren  said  to  have  been  carved  in 
1261.  247  M.  Okvho  has  azalea  gardens  which  are  worth  seeing 
in  the  season.  248  M.  Shinjuku  is  also  a  station  on  the  Tdkyd 
Belt  Line.  252  M.  Tdkyd.  (See  p.  109.) 

a6.  From  (Yokohama)  Nagoya  to  Kydto  (Osaka  and  Kobe). 

TKk^yg  Main  TJna  M  thm  Iwiparfal  f^Mfmfrmtm^^  P^U^y. 

Toikohama-Kobe  Rte.  (24)  continued  from  p.  375.  From 
Hagoya  the  train  runs  N.W.  over  a  broad  rice-t^ain  in  thel 
province  of  Owaii.  The  rly.  leading  S.W.  runs .  ultibmately 
along  the  shore  of  Tse  Bay  to  Yamada-Ise  and  is  referred  to 
in  Rte.  35.  In  the  immediate  environs  of  the  city  are  many  fine 
lotus-ponds  which  produce  lovely  flowers  in  Aug.  and  edible 
roots  later.  The  splendid  old  castle  is  seen  to  fine  advantage 
at  the  right.  The  land  is  excellently  watered  and  very  prolific; 
certain  of  the  streams  are  choked  with  blue  water-lilies  (Cas- 
talia  sculifolia).  and  in  late  autumn,  after  the  rice  is  harvested, 
tihe  submerged  fidds  aie  almost  covered  with  the  familiar 
starwort,  the  minute  SaMnia,  and  its  ally  the  OfoUa  pirmaku 
The  bail^,  wheat,  and  rape  which  are  sown  in  rows  at  the  end 
of  Oct.,  often  oov«r  the  unsubmerged  portions  with  a  lovely 
sreen  in  winter,  and  wheu  the  rape  begins  j;o  show  its  first 
Mooms  (in  early  April)  the  region  takes  on  a  beautiful  golden- 
yellow  tinge.  —  The  Bisai  Rly.  Line,  which  diverges  left  from 
227  M.  Ichinomiya,  goes  to  (16  M.,  fare,  64  sen)  Yatomi  on  the 
Kansai  Rly.  —  The  many  pollarded  mulberry  trees  one  sees 
hereabout  advertise  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mt. 
valleys  of  the  province  support  themselves  by  rearing  silk- 
worms. (Considerable  broom-corn  and  bamboo  am  also  laised, 
and  some  pottery  is  made  in  the  nddiborhood.  Beyond  234  M. 
Kiaogawa  Uie  Hne  crosses  tiie  brosa  JTiso  River  on  an  1874  ft« 
bridge  that  cost  302,000  yen.  The  boats  that  glance  up  and 
down  its  blue  surfade  look  very  pretty -  with  their  white, 
crinkly  sails  —  some  shaped  like  dragon-wings,  others  with 
black  ideographs  in  the  center  or  a  black  triangle  at  one  corner. 
The  oddly  shaped  craft  moored  in  midstream  are  not  house- 
boats, as  one  might  deduce,  but  are  primitive  rice-mills  oper- 
ated automaticaily  by  power  obtained  from  the  current 
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through  the  crude  paddle-wheels  at  the  side.  The  smooth  pike 
(exceuent  for  motor-cars)  visible  from  the  train  is  the  old  A^o- 
kasendd.  Many  a  glinting  bicycle  glides  along  it,  and  one  notes 
that  most  of  them  are  of  English  manufacture  —  the  American 
article  (once  imported  in  quantities)  having  worn  out  its 
welcome  by  repeated  cheapening  of  quality. 

235  M.  Gifu  (Inn:  Tsunokuni-ya;  Tatnai-ya,  both  near  the 
station;  ¥3),  the  chief  city  of  Mine  Province  (capital  of  Gifu' 
ken),  with  42,000  inhabs..  produces  quantities  of  paper  lanterns, 
fans,  and  parasols;  a  ailk^oiaiie  nuule  of  M  admiaetiire  of  silk 
fiom  domestio  and  wild  sUk-woimcis:  and  a  remarkably  tough 
paper  called  Mino-ifami  (Mino  pi4>er),  ^  much  used  for  slidii^ 
ooorsy  etc«  Foreignen  usually  associate  Gifu  with  the  great 
earthquake  of  1891,  and  with  Cormorant  Fishing. 

Cormonuit  FlsUng  (  Ukai)  has  been  pnustieed  in  China  from  time  iiiiin6» 

morial  and  was  introduced  hence  to  Japan  perhaps  in  the  8th  cent.  Mature 
birds  {Phalacrocorax  carbo;  Jap.  If)  are  usually  about  3  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  in 
extent,  with  a  heavy  body,  long,  suiuout  nedk,  a  stouts  hooked  bill  about  as 
long  as  the  head,  a  naked  gular  pouch,  stout,  strong  wings,  and  14  stifiF  tail- 
feathers  denuded  to  the  bases.  The  plumage  is  a  dark  gray  veiipng  into 
black.  Tbe  biida  are  dextrous  divfn  and  fiabera  and  tsn  tEunea  aal 
employed  in  catching  fish  in  various  parts  of  Japan.  Their  unclean  habits 
produce  evil  consequences  and  an  odor  particularly  offensive  to  sensitive 
noses.  After  the  shy  birds  are  caught  (in  winter,  on  the  coasts  of  the  neigh- 
boring Owari  Gulf,  with  decoys  and  bird-lime),  they  are  easily  trained  and 
they  soon  develop  surprising  intelligence.  They  lay  eggs  (which  are  often 
hatched  under  barnyard  hens)  when  3  yrs.  old  and  work  well  until  they  are 
15  or  20.  A  singla  master-boatman  (Ushd)  can  easly  oversee  a  gang  of  IS 
birds  (the  customary  number  employed),  and  although  hundreds  may  be 
out  upon  the  water  each  knows  its  own  master.  Each  seems  also  to  know  its 
number  and  rank,  particularly  the  latter  —  for  which  it  will  wranirie 
shrewdly  and  which  it  maintains  with  a  comic  dignity.  Ichi,  or  No.  1,  the 
dean  of  the  corps,  is  the  last  to  be  nut  into  the  water,  the  first  to  be  taken 
out,  the  first  to  be  fed  and  ooddlea,  and  the  petted  member  to  whom  the 
most  fish  is  customarily  given.  The  others  stand  beside  him  on  the  gunwale 
of  the  boat,  according  to  their  rank,  experienoe,  and  ability.  Whatsoever 
bird  gets  into  the  wrong  place  is  pKHnptly  and  uneeremonioiuriy  peeked  out, 
and  roundly  scolded  by  the  biras  en  masi^e.  Each  wears  a  ring  around  its 
neck  to  prevent  its  swallowing  large  fish.  Round  the  body  is  a  cord  attached 
to  a  short  strip  of  stout  bamboo  by  which  it  is  lowered  into,  or  taken  from, 
the  water.  A  thin  fiber  rein,  about  12  ft.  long  and  not  easily  tangled,  com- 
pletes the  harness  by  which  the  awkward  but  efficient  bird  is  guided  and 
kept  in  hand.  The  fishing-boats  are  picturesque.  Each  carries  a  large  iron 
basket  filled  with  blazing  pitch-pine,  hung  out  on  an  iron  rod  from  the  bow» 
to  light  the  work  and  attrant  the  fish  (ayn.  a  species  of  trout)  — which  gather 
about  it  as  moths  about  a  lamp.  Pleasure-bouts  {yusm)  can  be  hired  from 
¥1.50  to ¥7,  aoootding  to  the  number  in  the  party  and  the  size  of  the  boat* 
Trips  are  often  arranged  from,  and  by  the  management  of,  the  Nagoya 
il otel.  Fishing  (to  fish  with  cormorants  in  U  no  mane  uh>  suru  karasu)  takes 

?lace  on  the  Nagara  Biur  (a  stream  where  cormorants  fish  is  usually  called 
^-fjdwri),  near  Gifu,  every  night  (except  on  moonlit  nights  or  when  the 
river  is  too  high)  between  6  and  12  o'clock,  from  mid-May  to  mid-Oct. 
Tbe  fishing  be^ns  about  3  M.  above  the  town  (which  marks  the  lower  end  of 
the  course)  and  the  boats  drift  down  to  it.  A  well-trained  bird  will  catch 
from  IQO  to  200  fish  in  an  hr.:  when  its  pouch  contains  6  or  8  fish  it  is  drown 
aboaid,  relieved  of' than,  ana  Mut  baeit  for  more. 

'When  the  fishing-ground  is  reached*  (writes  Major-Qeneral  Palmer, 
R.  £.),'  the  master  lowers  his  12  birds  one  by  one  into  the  stream  and  ^tbera 
their  reins  in  his  left  hand,  manipulating  the  latter  thereafter  with  his  right 
M  oomiion  lequiiee.  The  4»l»  (inUor)  etam  in  with  hie  YoUeya  of  bo^ 
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keep  the  birds  up  to  their  work),  and  forthwith  the  cormorants  set  to  in  the 
heartiest  and  JoUiest  way,  diving  and  ducking  with  wonderful  swiftness  as 
tbe  astonished  fish  come  Oocking  toward  the  blaze  of  light.  The  master  is 
now  the  busiest  of  men.  He  must  handle  his  12  strinpa  so  deftly  that,  let  the 
birds  dash  hither  and  thither  as  they  will,  there  shall  be  no  impediment  or 
fovliiis.  He  must  have  his  eyes  everywhcnre  and  hia  hands  following  hia  wm* 
Specially  must  he  watch  for  the  moment  when  any  of  his  flock  is  gorged, — 
a  fact  generally  made  known  by  the  bird  itself,  which  then  swims  about  in  a 
fooliril,  helpless  way,  with  its  head  and  swollen  neck  erect.  Thereupon  the 
master,  shortening  in  on  that  bird,  lifts  it  aboard,  forces  its  bill  open  with 
bis  left  hand,  which  still  holds  the  rest  of  the  lines,  squeezes  out  the  fish 
•witVlils  right,  and  starts  the  creature  off  on  a  fresh  foray,  —  all  this  with 
such  admirable  dexterity  and  quickness  that  the  eleven  birds  still  bustling 
about  have  scarce  time  to  get  things  into  a  taikgle,  —  and  in  another  moment 
the  whole  team  is  again  perfectly  in  hand.  All  this  while  we  have  been 
drifting  down,  with  the  boats  about  us,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  course,  and 
are  again  abreast  of  Gi/u,  where  the  whole  squadron  is  beached.  As  each  \ 
oonnorant  it'pow  taken  cut  of  the  water,  the  master  can  tell  by  its  wei^t 
whether  it  has  secured  enough  supper  while  cnpapcd  in  the  hunt;  failing 
which,  he  makes  the  deficiency  good  by  feeding  it  with  the  inferior  fish  off 
tberaiteii.  At  length  all  nn  ranged  in  their  due  order,  facing  outwaidi,  en 
the  gunwale  of  each  b(mt.  And  the  sight  of  that  array  of  grr  at  ungamly 
sea-birds  —  whaking  themselves,  flapping  their  wings,  jga wing,  making  their 
toifefs,  dearing  tfa«r  iliToate,  looking  about  ihem  witli  a  stare  of  stupid 
solemnity,  and  now  and  then  indulging  in  old-maidish  tiffs  with  their  neigh- 
bors —  is  quite  tbe  strangest  of  its  class  1  have  ever  seen,  except  perhaps  the 
wonderful  penguinry  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  whereat  a  certain  vrenoh 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  even  wept.  Finally  the  cormorants  are  sent  off 
to  bed  in  their  individual  baskets.'  — ^^Live  specimens  are  exhibited  in  the 
Ky6to  Zoological  Garden. 

Lovers  of  the  delicious  Japanese  persimmon^  will  find  the 
dried  product  produced  near  Gifu  (and  shipped  hence  all  over 
Japan)  of  exceptional  flavor.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  homes  in 
Gifu  Prefecture  that  do  not  possess  one  or  more  whirring  little 
silk-reels,  and  many  youngsters  of  the  town  itself  spend  their 
spare  time  decorating  the  paper' lanterns  wliich  are  shipped 
henoe  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  traveler  who  by  ej^ance  is 
forced  to  remain  in  G^t^  for  anv  length  of  time,  can  spend  some 

this  to  advantai^  visiting  the  beautiful  (20  M.  to  the  S.W.) 

*  Tfae  Japanese  Persimmon  ikak0  ranges  in  size  from  a  jjium  to  a  big 
apple,  aiid  foreigners  often  beemne  as  inordinately  fond  of  it     thev  do 

sometimes  of  the  evil-aniellin^?.  eqiiatorial  Durinn.  Some  specimens  of  the 
kaki  are  nearly  spherical,  others  are  oblong,  others  heart-shaped.  In  color 
of  tlia  outer  skin  they  range  from  orangery  el  low  to  deep  orange-red. 
Some  are  eaten  in  a  soft,  doughy  condition  (like  the  well-frosted  poraim- 
mon (Algonkian  pulchamin]  of  the  S.  of  the  United  States),  while  others  are 
catliered  when  still  hard,  to  ripen  afterward. 'Though  tiie  lormer  appeal  more 
strongly  to  the  American  taate,  the  latter  are  more  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Japanese,  who  call,  them  tarugaki  because  they  are  converted  from  astringent 
into  sweet  fruit  by  being  ri^jened  in  an  old  take  tub.  When  over-ripe  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  pressed  flat,  and  then  put  away  in  boxes,  the  sweet  kaki 
aesumes  the  status  of  a  dried  fig  and  is  used  like  it.  The  white  powder  which 
eovem.the  dried  fruit  is  natural  sugar  that  has  exuded  from  it.  —  The 
Persimmoil  Tree  {Dioapyroa  Knki)  is  one  of  the  most  important,  beautiful, 
and  wid^f  dSstributed  trees  of  Ja^an.  It  is  a  stately  product,  something 
fflce  a  pear  tree,  with  handsome  bright  green  leaves  almost  as  large  ae  tiioee 
of  the  magnolia.  These  dome  in  May,  to  be  followed  by  the  blossoms  in 
Junfit  SLixd  the  Iruit  in  Sept.  and  Oct.  The  wood  is  somewhat  similar  to 
IttSan  'Aony*  ud  ia  usecr  largely  in  Joinei^ork,  for  vuneer,  and  in  m 
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Yard  Waterfall  (100  ft .  high)  near  the  village  of  the  same  name,  i 
The  Empress  Gensho  is  said  to  have  visited  the  spot  in  a.d. 
717  and  to  have  been  so  charmed  with  it  that  she  changed  the 
name  of  the  era  (717-24)  to  Yoro  —  a  Chinese  word  signi- 
fying *one  who  supports  the  aged.'  Cherry  blossoms,  maples, 
hunting,  fifihin|^  and  fine  views  are  among  the  allurements, 
as  weU  as  a  lake  {SlwnUHikef  3  M*  to  the  S.£.)  which  is  a 
breeding-ground  for  ducks  and  wild  geese.  These  assemble 
here  in  such  numbers  that  the  natives  capture  them  in  nets. 
The  shallow  reaches  of  the  water  are  sometimes  completely 
covered  with  the  lovely  lavender  blossoms  of  the  Pontederia. 
From  Gifn  the.  rly.  turns  due  W.  and  traverses  a  region  as 
i  level  as  a  Kansas  prairie;  the  blue  mts.  which  cut  the  sky-line 
at  the  left  divide  Mino  Province  from  lae  and  Omi.  The  fine 
Nandra-gawa  Bridge  (1515  ft.  long),  whieh  we  now  cross, 
replaced  the  one  crumpled  and  wrecked  by  the  great  earth-  ^ 
quake  of  1891;  at  the  nrst  shock  the  three  central  spans  were 
tumbled  into  the  river,  the  massive  concrete  and  atone  sup- 
ports snapping  like  pipe-stems  under  them.  243  M.  Q^aki,  is 
the  usual  starting-point  for  the  Ydrd  WaterfaU  mentioned 
above.  The  old  castle  ^  M.  left  of  the  rly.  was  ouilt  in  1535  by 
order  of  the  12th  Ashikaga  shdgun^  Yoahiharu.  The  long  range 
of  bulky  mts.  which  wall  in  the  horizon  at  the  right  &b  we 
proceed  westward  are  referred  to  as  the  Japanese  Alps. 
The  line  now  slopes  upward  to  (501  ft)  252  M.  Sekigahara 
('Barrier  of  the  plain*),  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  titanic 
and  decisive  battle  (in  1600)  for  political  supremacy  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Ishida  MUsunari  and  Tokugaiva  leyasu. 
The  view  narrows  as  the  train  entara  a  valley  clothed  with 
bamboo^  mulberry,  evergre^,  and  deciduous  trees.  Many 
of  the  house-roofs  are  held  down  bv  heavy  stones,  and  the 
peasantry  follow  the  custom  of  stacking  straw  between  con- 
venient trees.  The  Imasu  Tunnel  (990  ft.)  is  traversed  before  i 
Kdshiivabara  is  reached,  beyond  whieh  the  valley  broadens  and  j 
the  grade  descends  to  259  M.  Nagaoka^  a  shipping-point  for  i 
the  fine  gray  granite  quarried  in  the  neighbornood.  The  his-  j 
toric  Hiei-zan  and  the  lofty  hills  that  almost  surround  Lake 
Biwa  are  now  seen  ahead. 

266  M.  Maibara  (Inn:  IzuUu-ya,  near  the  station,  ¥3 
small  refreshment  room  on  the  station  platform),  3^  ft.  above 
the  sea,  in  Omi  Province,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  Hoki»^ 
roku  Idne  to  Tmnruffa,  Fukuiy  Kanazawa,  NadetsUf  and  the 
intermediate  places  oescribed  in  Rte.  32.  Travelers  to  Japan 
from  Europe,  over  the  Tran»<Siberian  Rly,  to  Vladivostok, 
join  the  Tokaido  Rly.  here.  — The  sedgy  reaches  of  the  upper 
shore  of  the  pietnresqne  Lake  Biwa  soon  come  into  view  at 
tlie  right,  and  in  summer  are  idealized  by  nianv  pond-lilies; 
the  mts.  whieh  wall  in  the  distant  horizon  look  like  dim  blue 
wraiths.  The  rly.  run^  (or  aome  distance  aiong  the  shore,  then 
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tons  inkaid,  tovowos  tbe  Buihiyama  Tunnd,  and  emerges 
on  the  lake  at 

ZfO  M.  Hikone  (Inn:  Makuraku'teif  The  quaint  town 
(pop.  20,000)  is  of  interest  to  foreigners  chiefly  for  the  old 
castle  (p^mit  froni  the  innkeeper;  small  fee  to  the  caretaker) 
which  stands  on  a  hill  (now  a  public  garden),  commands  an 
extensive  view,  and  was  the  one-time  home  of  the  patriotic 
li  Kamon-no  Kami  (see  p.  22).  —  The  riy.  which  branches 
S.  from  Hikone  goes  to  27  M.  (fare  ¥1.26)  Kibukawa.  — 
From  295  M.  Kitsatsu  a  short  rly.  runs  through  Kibukawa 
to  Tsuge,  a  station  on  the  Naror  Nagoya-Ise  Line.  —  Soon 
after  leaving  Kusatsu  our  train  threads  two  tunnels,  crosses 
a  rich  alluvial  plain,  and  comes  within  sight  (left)  of  the  Long 
Biklge  of  Seta  (iSete  no  KarorhaakO* 

This  ■omewliat  oommonplaoe,  ironnstudded,  wood  bridge  derives  its  wan 

from  the  near-by  village  of  Seta.  The  longest  span  (called  0-hasht),  which 
reaches  frpm  tbe  shore  to  the  island  in  the  river,  is  576  ft.;  the  otner  iKo- 
6aMt)  is  215  ft.  The  original  stnietura  dftted  from  very  early  times  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  stirring  episodes.  In  the  great  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
A.D.  672j  the  Emperor  Temmu'a  general,  Murakuni  Oyori,  defeated  Chison, 
tbe  partisan  of  Kdbun.  here;  and  in  736  Ktisakabe  burned  the  bridge  in  order 
to  out  off  the  retreat  of  Oshikattu,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.  Kiso  Yoaki' 
rujoo  was  beaten  here  in  a  hotly  contested  fight  in  1184,  and  here  the  indom- 
itaible  Oda  Nobunaga  pitched  his  camp  after  ordering  the  destruction  of  the 
Hiti  tfon  Monofterim  m  1571.  After  the  traitor  Akechi  MUsuhide  cowardly 
assassinated  Nobunaga  in  1582.  he  fled  hither,  but  the  castellan  of  Seta 
burned  the  bridjge,  seized  all  the  boats,  and  prevented  his  escape.  —  The 
nnall  Shinid  shrine  on  the  river  bank  is  dedicated  to  Fufiwara  aidnalo,  a 
lOfth-oent.  military  hero. 

300  M.  Otsu  is  an  extension  of  the  lake-shore  town  of  Hama- 
OtsUy  mentioned  in  Rte.  27.  Travelers  bound  for  tho  Miyako 
Hotel  at  Kyoto  can  take  a  short  cut  here  and  reach  it  quicker 
and  cheap)er  than  by  continuing  on  to  the  (10  M.  in  30  min^; 
fare,  45  sen)  Kyoto  Station,  whence  the  jinriki  fare  (in  35 
min.),i8  40  sen.  Tram-cars  of  the  Kei-shin  electric  line  leave 
the  Otsu  Station  at  freouent  intervals  and  go  to  the  Ke-a-ge 
(2  min.  walk  from  the  hotel)  in  about  30  min.;  fare,  25  sen, 
1st  cl.  The  rly.  is  roundabout:  the  tram-way  goes  directly 
oiver  the  hills  (good  views).  Checks  for  heavy  luggage  can 
be  delivered  to  the  hotel  manager,  who  will  attendto  them. 

The  train  now  enters  the  Owkayama  Tunnel y  emerges  in 
the  historic  Yamashiro  Flrovince,  and  descends  between  hills 
clothed  with  thick  growths  of  pine  and  bamboo,  and  heavy 
with  the  bones  of  long  dead  emperors  and  other  imperial  per- 
sonages. 306  M.  Yamashina  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  historic  old  temple  of  Daigo-ji  (Rte.  27).  The  slopes  round- 
about are  covered  with  the  knob-like  bushes  of  Camellia 
theifera.  Many  picturesque  palmettoes  (Chamcerops  humilis) 
bear  witness  to  the  benignity  of  the  winter  climate.  The  old 
Tdkaiid9  still  flankB  the  riy.  and  hereabout  is  much  used  by 
fqrclistB.  At  309  M./nori,  with  its  big  riiiine  sacred  to  tiieiioe* 
0DddflBB»  the  traveler  is  again  in  touch  with  Kyoto  by  deetrfc 
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cars.  The  train  hurries  through  the  downward  sloping  suburbs 
to  the  Kamo-gawa  Bridge  (396  ft.),  then  draws  in  to  the  (311 
M.)  KtOto  StAiTKXN  (good  mtatinmt  upstans,  EuUsh 
spoken),  with  its  motley  thmnii^of  priests  and  pilgridis  mm 
umoBt  every  comer  of  the  Ein|»re.  For  a  eontimiatioii  of  the 
journey  to  Osaka  and  Kobe,  see  Rte.  36.  * 

27.  Kyoto  and.  ita  Environs; 

Biulwiy  Stations.  The  Kyoto  Station  (also  called  SKichij5  Station,  from 
its  proximity  to  that  street)  at  the  S.  edRe  of  the  city  (see  thd  accompanying 
plan,  C,  5)  is  the  point  of  departure  for  trains  to  Nora  and  all  thoBO  of  the 
Tokaido,  Tram-cars  go  past  the  entratwe;  the  eastbound  cars  pass  the  (15 
niin.)  Kyoto  Hotel  (fare,  6  sen)  and  proceed  to  Hiromichi,  whence  the 
Miyako  Hotel  (25  min.  from  the  station;  fare,  7  sen;  jinriki  in  35  min.,  40 
9en)  is  5  min.  walk  to  the  right.  The  latter  hotel  operates  the  restaarant 
upstairs  in  the  station  (breakfast,  75  sen;  tiffin,  ¥1.25;  dinner,  ¥1.25). 
There  are  a  number  of  Japanese  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the  immediate 
Dei|thix^hood,  and  a  dearth  of  foreign  ones.  Runners  (no  omnibuses)  meet 
trams.  —  The  Nijo  Station  (so-called  from  its  proximity  to  Nijd  CastU, 
PL  3)»  the  usual  starting-point  for  trains  on  the  Sonobe  Rly.t  is  at  the 
West-Central  edge  of  the  city  (jinriki-stand  and  tram-cars),  15  and  25iiite. 
respectively  from  the  Kyoto  and  Miyako  Ilntch.  —  Luggage-checks  had 
better  be  given  to  the  hotel  manager  or  the  runner.  Customary  charge  for 
a  trunk  to  the  hotel,  50  sen.  The  hotel  provides  carts,  on  which  3-4  trunks 
and  as  many  haad-bafEs  can  be  loaded,  for  60  sen,  and  ¥1.20.  The  Rly.  Go. 
delivers  baggage  withm  the  hot<^l  radius  at  5  sen  a  package. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxix).  *Miyako  Hotel  (Tel.  add,;  'Miyako,  Kyoto'), 
a  celebrated  and  popular  hostelry,  (English  spoken)  in  an  attractive  garden 
on  the  slope  of  Hiuashi-yama  in  the  N.  E. quarter  of  the  city  (PI.  E,  3),  high 
above  tne  city  and  out  of  reach  of  the  disastrous  fires  which  sometimes 
sweep  the  business  section,  has  the  advantage  of  pure  air,  wide  views* 
proximity  to  the  chief  templets,  a  charming  situation,  and  many  home  com- 
forts (steam  beat;  open  hreplaces,  glassed-in  re^ading-  and  (Uniiug-rooms. 
foreign  newspapers  and  magasines,  etc.).  Good  food.  Rates  from  ¥6  to  ¥10 
a  day,  Am.  pi.,  according  to  location  of  room.  Baths  and  coal  free.  Guests 
sightrseeing  in  the  S»  quarter  of  the  city  eao  tiffin  a^  the  station  restaurant 
or  at  the  XXstWsu  Xfolel,  without  extra  charge.  —  The  Miyaiko  Tbiirt 
Bureau,  operated  in  connection  with  the  hotel,  cashes  letters  of  credit;  stores 
and  forwards  luggage  and  curios;  conduots  a  local  express  service;  seoures 
accommodations  on  riys.  and  in  theateis,  and  buys  tickets  therefor;  charters 
yachts;  hires  servants,  and  provides  guides  and  interpreters  at  moderate 
rates.  The  traveler  pressed  for  time  will  find  a  local  guide  (¥4  a  day)  useful. 
An  English-speaking  coolie  will  serve  for  the  trip  over  Uiei'zan,  but  for  that 
to  Koya-mn  the  traveler  should  try  to  secure  the  serrfoes  of  Mr,  B.  Ptjjino, 
of  the  Miyako  Hotel,  who  knows  Kdya-san  well,  and  besides  being  an  intel* 
ligent  and  helpful  companion,  is  also  a  sturdy  and  tireless  walker.  — 
Laundry  in  the  hofcel  at  5  sen  a  piece. —  KyUto  Hotel,  Kawara-maofai  (PI. 
D,  3);  ¥6  and  upward.  English  spoken.  —  DaibiUsu  Hotel,  near  the 
Shichijd  Station  (Pi.  D,  5),  English  spoken.  Popular  with  commercial  men. 
Rooms  only,  ¥1.50  a  day;  with  board,  from  ¥3.50  and  upward. 

Banks  (romp.  p.  zziii).  Nippon  Qink6,  8aii|6  Higaafai-iii>4oiik.  —  Mitatd 
Ginko,  tihii5-d6rL  —  - 

Cltiirehet.  Nmnerous  foreign  misnons  are  represented.^  For  informattoii 
relating  to  them,  and  for  time  of  services,  etc.,  in  St.  Mary's,  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Evangelical  Protestant,  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  United  Bre- 
thren, and  other  churches,  consult  the  hotel  manajger,  or  the  bulletins  posted 
in  the  hotel  lobby.  Religioiis  Books  at  the  Chrittuin  Bookttore,  Sanjd  ilolco- 
inachi. 

General  Information.  Special  permits  (obtainable  through  one's  Minister 
or  Ambassador  at  T5ky5' — several  days  usually  required)  are  necessary 
to  secure  admittance  to  the  Mikado's  Palace,  or  Gosho;  Nijo  Castle; 
Katsura  no  RikyQ,  and  the  Shugaku*in.  On  arrival  at  Kyoto  the  permit 
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6 void  be  handed  to  the^QteLmanaser,  who  in  turn  deli  vera  it  to  the  Palace 
Widaiit  (at  the  Tanomih^nfd  —  or  Palace  Office  —  a  branch  of  the 
pNerial  Household  Department,  near  the  Palace)  for  his  inspection.  On 
moeipt  of  conhrmative  advices  from  the  officials  at  Tokyd  the  lutendant 
(provided  the  Imperial  FWnily  is  not  oocupying  any  of  tlie  bvdldings)  will 
isvsvie  :i  local  pass  to  accompany  the  original.  In  certain  case.s,  this  ran  be 
ampUtied  or  extended,  but  gentlemen  accompanied  by  ladies  should  he 
earaful  in  see  that  the  name  of  each  ia  specified  in  the  original  pernat,  else 
they  may  be  refused  admittance.  The  rules  are  strict  and  passes  are  sup- 
posed to  admit  only  the  person  (accompanied  by  a  guide  or  inter|>reter) 
whose  name  appears  thereon.  The  privilegv  is  accorded  only  to  foreign 
visitors  and  to  Japanese  of  high  rank;  proletaiiaas  rarely  or  noYSr  see  the 
inside  of  the  Palace  or  Nij6  Castle.  The  exclusivenesa  of  the  Japanese  Sov* 
ereigu,  the  sanctity  with  which  the  natives  regard  his  exalted  person  and  all 
lus  belongings,  and  the  inflexible  punotiliousness  of  1^  Court  etiquette 
are  but  imperfectly  understood  by  many  foreigners.  To  whatever  height 
his  sense  of  humor  may  have  been  develc^ed,  the  Japanese  is  intolerant  of 
levity  when  this  is  associated  with  the  imperial  FamUy'-»"a  faot  whidi 
tactful  travelers  will  remember.  The  Palace  and  Nij6  are  open  between 
April  and  ^pt.  from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  and  between  Oct.  and  March  from 
9  to  3.  AdmWoii'CBfdB  must  bo  sbowtt  to  the  guard  at  the  outer  gate,  and 
after  writinK  their  names  in  the  Imperial  Register,  travelers  must  follow  the 
directions  of  the  guides  allotted  to  them.  Fees  are  not  accepted  and  should 
not  be  profferad.  Cameras  are  exduded,  and  photographing  or  the  making 
of  sketclies  or  drawings  i.s  strictly  forbidden.  Hats,  outer  wraps,  umbrellas, 
imd  canes  must  be  left  at  the  inner  threshold,  where  socks  or  slippers  for 
one's  shoes  or  stockinged  feet  are  usually  provided.  ReUc-mongers  with  'im* 
pulses '  should  stay  outiide.  as  deteetkm  is  alnott  oerlaiii — with  unhappy 
•onsequenoes. 

The  wide  overhang  of  certain  of  the  temple-roofs  has  a  tendency  to 
dariBsn  the  interiors,  which  can  be  seen  always  to  the  best  advantage  on  a 

sunny  day  between  10  and  3.  It  is  needful  to  remember  that  temples,  pal- 
aces, etc.,  cloee  at  4  p.m.,  and  that  preparations  for  this  event  begin  about 
3.30.  Travelers  who  liager  beyond  closing  time  vex  the  bonses  in  chargo* 
If  certain  of  the  temples  can  be  visited  in  Nov.  when  the  maples  have  just 
donned  their  autumnal  dress,  there  will  be  added  to  them  a  charm  which  no 
other  BsaaoB  dtapHfisleSi.  The  odmittaiios  fss  charged  in  oerUdn  temples  is 
usually  smaller  than  the  average  tip  would  be,  and  the  visitor  is  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  thinking  of  the  latter.  Though  not  obligatory,  tips  are 
eustqmMy  in  places  where  no  fees  are  charged.  The  temples  are  supported 
by  pilgrims  and  parishioners,  and  visitors  from  abroad  are  usually  classed 
with  the  former.  The  locations  of  kakemonos  are  subject  to  constant  change, 
and  at  certain  times  the  best  are  withdrawn  for  temporary  exhibition  in  the 
museiuns  of  the  Empire.  The  amateur  can  usually  complete  his  inspection 
of  native  ecclesiastical  art  by  first  seeing  the  palaces  and  temples,  then  the 
museums.  Pictures  of  peat  value  are  often  protected  from  climatic  changes 
by  being  stevsd  m  motstuie-^oof  godowns.  To  see  them,  one  has  to  givo 
notice  several  days  in  advance  and  often  pay  a  substantial  fee  (Y5  or 
more),  since  two  or  three  trustees  must  be  present  at  the  withdrawal,  and 
their  time  or  traveling  expenses  are  considend.  Delavs  must  be  expeeted. 

Nature  collaborates  with  art  in  Kyoto  on  a  scale  almost  as  grandiose  as 
in  Nikk5.  Certain  of  the  temples  stand  on  terraces  amid  groves  of  noble 
tvMi  or  gMdens  that  ane  a  doiight  to  the  senses.  Nowiiere  more  than  in 
KySto  is  care  devoted  to  the  artistic  environment  of  the  most  celebrated 
Buddhist  fanes;  the  landscape  i»rdens,  the  stone  bridges,  lavera,  lanterns, 
■nd  what-not  are  usually  placed  wHh  serupulous  attention  to  their  proper 
relation  to  the  main  structure,  and  because  of  this  they  please  the  artistic 
souls  of  the  natives  more  than  do  those  of  other  places.  Wide  avenues 
flanked  by  stone  and  bronse  lanterns,  and  lofty  tarii  overshadowed  by  giant 
traes,  form  triumphal  approaches  to  many  temples,  and  the  surroundings 
alone  often  repay  the  traveler  for  a  visit  to  them.  While  the  Nishi  and  the 
Uiga»hi  Hongtoanii  are  in  the  populous  heart  of  the  city,  certain  of  the  old, 
but  equallv  satisfying,  monastenal  vetvsats  am  in  the  suburbs,  and  the 
tourist  with  time  to  spare  should  see  one  or  more  of  them.  The  Mydahin-ji 
and  the  Qir^eakurji  are  perhaps  the  most  representative. .  It  is  a  mistake  to 
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plan  to  see  Kydto  in  one  or  two  days.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  the  Empire,  and  however  long  one  remains  there,  one  usually  wishes  to 
extend  the  time.  For  the  convenience  of  the  hurried  traveler  the  chief 
'  sights  '  have  been  grouped  so  that  as  much  as  possible  can  be  crowded  into 
a  day.  The  ezcunion  over  Hieirtan  to  Lake  Biwft;  aod  the  fMoinatiiic  trip 
viA  Nara  to  Kdya-aan  should  not  be  omitted. 

Means  of  Transportation.  Kydto  is  a  city  of  distances,  which  can't  be 
flfyaded.  Bocmomloakly  diipoeed  travelers  can  save  time  and  numey  bgr  urine 
the  tram-cars  in  preference  to  the  slow  and  expensive 

Jinrilds  (|>.  Ixxxviii)  which  ply  for  hire,  and  which  are  to  be  found  at 
ituidfl  in  yaiioos  porta  of  tiie  city.  Faree  are  approximatelv  the  aame  ma  in 
Tokyd,  with  a  steady  upward  tendency.  The  rubber-tired  vehicles  are  a 
bit  more  expensive  than  the  others;  the  rates  for  the  former,  as  posted  in 
Hie  Miyako  Hold,  are:  Per  hr..  60  ten  (at  night,  60) ;  2  hn.,  70;  3  m.  (or  k 
day),  90;  all  day  in  the  city,  ¥1.50;  to  the  Ky6to  or  Ni}6  Station^  40  sen. 
Special  rates  apply  to  country  trips,  where  2  men  are  usually  necessary. 
Where  there  are  3  or  4  in  a  party,  it  is  cheaper  and  more  simsfaetory  to 
employ  one  of  the  hotel  carriages:  Landau  per  day  in  tlMeit]r»#10(  #  dasTt 
¥7.  Victoria,  ¥8  and  ¥6  respectively. 

The  Electric  Tram-Cars  {denaha)  which  traverse  the  metropolis  in  all 
directions,  and  which  were  the  first  of  their  kind  inatalled  in  Japan,  are  olean« 
comfortable,  speedy,  and  cheap.  Foreigners  who  know  their  way  about  the 
city  generallv  use  them.  Fares  vary  according  to  distance,  and  range  from 
2  sen  upward.  There  is  an  interurban  to  Otsu,  and  tha  JTsiAaiiHltnJkAetoudd 
(runs  in  1}  hrs.)  to  Osaka  (41  sen),  thence  (in  1  hr.  more,  21  sen)  to  Kobe. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  oxii).  The  Kydto  shops  are  known  for  their  multiplicity, 
attracuveneM,  and  for  the  diversity  of  twir  wares.  In  the  business  seolioii, 
which  may  truthfully  be  said  to  embrace  practically  the  entire  city,  most 
of  the  houses  have  some  sort  of  a  shop  on  the  street  floor.  The  fact  that 
many  of  these  resemble  dwelHngB  mere  than  merosntila  establishments, 
and  adhere  to  the  Buddhist  principle  of  a  modest  exterior  with  a  rich  and 

t lowing  interior,  does  not  detract  from  their  charm.  Certain  representative 
rms  have  established  a  precedent  (rapidly  bein|E  fdlowed)  by  erecting 
structures  that  vie  in  .size  and  commodiousness  with  the  best  Tdkyd  and 
Yokohama  shops,  and  by  adopting  European  and  Western  ways  that  save 
travelers  time  and  inconvenience.  They  differ  somewhat  from  the  sea- 
port shops,  in  that  the  stocks  displayed  are  chiefly  of  locid  production  — • 
the  near-by  port  of  Kobe  being  the  mart  for  imported  goods.  As  headquar- 
ters whence  many  of  the  shopkeepers  throughout  the  Empire  draw  their 
inspiration,  and'tlieir  supplies  of  dlisi,  emoniideries,  brocades,  velvets, 
porcelains,  bronses,  damascene  wares,  curios,  and  what-not,  KyUto  is 
peculiarly  satisfying  to  the  lover  of  beautiful  things.  A  peat  variety  of 
Chinese  eurios  and  furniture  can  usually  be  found  here.  The  best  i^Qties, 
silver  objects,  fine  cloisonnd,  and  carved  native  furniture,  are  generally 
manufactured  in  the  workshops  of  Yokohama  and  Tdkyo.  While  the  special- 
ties for  wUeh  K3FM0  is  famed  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  byway  of  the 
metropolis,  travelers  will  find  it  more  satisfactory  and  convenient  to  make 
purchases  of  reputable  dealers,  in  whose  shops  prices  are  fixed,  English  is 
spoken,  the  quality  of  the  goods  is  guaranteed,  and  oompcehensive  stocks 
are  carried.  In  such  places,  orders  can  be  left  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  receive  proper  attention,  or  recompense  be  made.  The  following  brief 
list  has  been  compiled  with  special  reference  to  the  character  of  the  dealer 
and  the  quality  of  his  goods.  The  tourist  with  the  time  to  spare  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  an  inspection  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  certain  of 
Kyoto's  most  celebrated  products.  Some  of  the  workshops  are  ranked 
among  the  city's  most  interesting  *  sights.'  At  the  stlk-weaving  mills  of 
lida  &  Co.,  and  S.  Nuhimura,  the  finest  silk  brocades  produced  in  the  East 
are  woven  (highly  interesting  process).  The  intricate  and  beautiful  gold 
damascene-work,  in  the  making,  oan  be  seen  at  the  workshop  of  8»  Kommi; 
inlaid  gold  bronze,  etc.,  at  Kurodas;  attractive  Kinkozan  Sattuma  at  the 
Kinkosan  Pottery;  gold-lacquer  at  Hayaahi't,  etc.  English  is  spoken; 
▼isitors  are  weteome;  and  no  one  is  expected  to  fee  or  obUged  to  buy. 

Silks  and  Embroideries  (in  bewildering  variety),  S.  lida  Sc  Co.  ('Tata- 
thimaya  '),  Karasumaru  Takatsuji  (H.  C,  4).  —  3.  Nuhimum,  SanjO  Kmim- 
sumaru  (PI.  C,  3). 
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CuHios  AND  Art  Objects:  —  Yamanaka,  oppoaite  the  AwAta  Palaoe 
<P1.  E.  3).  —  S.  Haya»hi,  39.  Furumonien  <PI.  D-B.  4)  ***bo(h  with  ■mwA 
eollectionfl  of  ancient  and  modern  work. 

BaoNua  (plain:  and  mixed  with  gold  and  lUvtr): —  K.  I.  Kuroda,  19, 
^l^nmMbi,  BbiKV  Miiuuni  (^^^ 

DAMAMBim-WAWi:  — &  Kammh  SkiammMn  (PL  B.  4).  Qold^  Md 
SUvenbditlii.  - 

GoLD^LACNiuaii:  — •  5.  l7aifaa)M,  99,  Fteamoiisen  (PI.  D-B,  4).  Fliw-Art 

Oirios. 

PoBCBLAiN  AND  Pottbbt:  — S.  Kinkozan  (Satsuma-  or  Awata-ware) ,  near 
the  Awata  Palace  (PI.  E,  8).  —  Ito  Td»an  (poroelain,  8hirakaw»-baahi.  — 

Seifu  Yohei  (Kiyomizu-yaki),  Goj6-zaka.  —  Rakukieki  (Raku-yaki),  NijO 
AbuTBroo-kdii.  There  are  a  host  of  small  abopa  in  the  eity  where  one  may 
piok  up  nttnicitiw  bite  of  poroelain,  ete.^ 

CLOisoNNi: — Htmikawa,  SanjS  Kitaura,  Shirakawa-baahi.  —  Dolls 
AMD  Fans:  —  NamUmwat  Otabtohd.  —  Bamboo  Abticubs:  —  l»h%i  SkoUn, 
CHoB-maiehi.  —  LACQiraa-WAra  in  general,  Nuhimtara,  Teramachi  Asra^no* 
k6ji.  —  Imported  articles  of  various  kinds  are  usually  displayed  in  tlie  shops 
on  Shii<^  OtAbichO.  A  host  of  unlisted  things  are  included  in  the  permanent 
displays  mt  the  Comnntaial  Mnwim. 

Festivals  {jnaisuri).  KySto  is  a  city  of  festivals,  most  of  which  are  highly 
picturesque  and  attractive.  Some  are  associated  with  seasonal  flower  dis- 
plays of  rare  beauty,  while  others  are  marked  by  gorgeous  pageantry  and 
medieeval  features  which  the  traveler  should  try  not  to  miss.  The  ceremon- 
ials of  the  Miuako  Odori,  the  Aoi  file,  and  the  Gion  MaUuri,  are  peculiar 
to  the  city,  where  the  people  make  great  preparations  months  in  advance 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasions  with  unbridled  enthusiasm.  The 
Bon  Festival  is  the  local  ezj^reision  of  a  national  commemorative  oelebra^  • 
tion.  but  it  embodies  creatiom  not  seen  elsewhere.  —  When  assisting  at 
these  unique  occasions  the  liberal-minded  tourist  will  make  due  allowanoea 
for  the  differences  of  custom,  inheritance,  temperament,  and  localiW;  and 
will  be  mindful  that  he  is  in  quaint  Japan,  not  Europe  or  the  West.  He  will 
also  perchance  wish  to  remember  that  the  features  which  strike  him  as  gro- 
tesque and  mayhap  incompatible  with  the  mental  and  material  progress  of  a 
remarkable  race,  are  merely  20th  century  expressions  of  ancient  and  historic 
Q>eetaeles  dating  from  a  time  when  the  people  were  not  as  advanced  as  they 
are  now.  During  the  festive  days  a  variety  of  interesting  entertainments  are 
organized  (details  in  the  hotels),  and  the  city  streets  are  profusely  and 
QUailktl^  decorated.  Thousands  of  happy  pilgrims  (usually  clean)  come  into 
tBA  capital  on  these  occasions  and  add  materially  to  the  animation  and 
pictui^squeness  of  its  thoroughfares.  The  management  of  the  Miyako  Hotd 
Meets  tempoiwy  stands  along  the  route  of  the  processions  for  the  conveni«> 
enoe  of  foreign  guonts.  The  most  prominent  festivals  are  listed  below;  otiitta 
are  celebrated  at  various  times  and  places. 

jAaiOAWr:  New  Year  Feitivities  from  the  Itt  to  the  7th.  Comp.  T6ky6. 

February:  Snow-scenes  on  Higanhi-yama,  and  A rashi-nma*  About  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  thence  into  the  first  week  in 

MaMB,  the  plum  blossoms  are  at  their  best.  Conspicuous  among  tbi 
many  places  where  they  can  be  seen  to  advantage  are:  The  Mikado's  Palace 
Garden  (PI.  D,  2)  ;  Kiiano  Teniin  (PI.  B,  lY;  Kiyomizu-dera  (PI.  E,  5);  Momo- 
yama  (Environs  PI.  C,  3),  s^dNagaoka  (E.  PI.  A-B,  3).  Late  in  March  the 
peach  blossoms  begin  to  blow.  The  Festival  of  Dolls  for  girls  (  Hina-aaobi) 
is  celebrated  in  this  month,  and  a  myriad  fine  dolls  for  which  Kyoto  is  cele- 
brated are  displayed  in  llw  Sbop-wiadows. 

April  is  cherry-blossom  month,  and  the  most  beautiful  season  of  the 
year.  Magnificent  displays  at  Maruyama  Park  (PI.  E,  4);  Omuro  Goaho 
(PL  A.  2);  Af«sJki^tRa  (E.  PI.  A.  2);  Chion-in  (PI.  E,  4);  KiyomxzwderOf 
and  at  various  other  points  (for  about  3  weeks^  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
The  Miyako  Odori  ('  Capital  Dance')  in  which  nohly  clad  maidens  partici- 
pate, is  performed  (admission,  ¥l)  every  night  during  the  month*  at  the 
Knhurenjd  Theater  (10  min.  from  the  Miyako  Hotel),  near  Oion-machi. 
Special  services  in  the  Chionr^n  and  other  temples  commemorating  the 
Spring  BQuinoK.  On  the  21st  falls  the  cnrioos  Tayu  Ddchit  CJoimey  of 
first-cTass  oourtenns') .  a  (deeoioiM)  ptocictrion  of  harlofea  in  ooftameB  popu* 
lar  in  bygone  oentiines. 
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Mat  is  celebrated  for  its  superb  Azaleas,  Peonies.  Wistaria,  Kerria 

iaponica,  and  a  host  of  other  flowers  induced  by  the  April  showers.  All  can 
be  seen  individually  in  various  parta  of  the  city;  collectively  at  the  Axoata 
Palace  Garden  (PI.  E,  3)  and  the  Kyoto  Nursery  (PI.  A.  3).  Durxin^  the 
Tango-aekku,  or  Festival  of  Armor  and  Flags  (for  boys,  May  6),  the  city  is 
biichtly  decorated.  The  Kama-gawa  Dance  is  performed  nightly  (at  the 
Pontocho  Theater)  from  the  1st  to  the  10th.  Festivals  at  the  Inari  Shrine 
(PI.  D,  6)  on  movable  dates.  The  Aio  F^etival^oo.  the  15th,  attracts  many 
foreignera  by  its  Korgeous  procession  (from  the  Mikado's  Palace  to  the 
Shimo  Gamo,  thence  to  the  Kami  Gamo  Shrine;  £,  PL  C,  2),  in  which 
imperial  Qaeii»fliuilieys  clad  in  wonderful  costumes,  Bin  mauv  old-timaous- 
toras  are  conspicuous  features.  There  is  also  horse-racing.  The  celebration 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Kimmei  (about  a.d. 
540),  and  mm  intended  to  appease  the  gods  for  a  violent  and  destructive 
storm.  The  name  Aoi  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  wearing  the  miUu-aoi, 
or  three  asarum-leaves  crest,  as  a  a>'mbol  of  the  standing  of  those  who  UJce 
part  in  it. 

June  brings  the  fireflies  to  Uji  (E,  PI.  C,  4) ;  the  Lake  Biwa  Canal  (PI.  E, 
3),  and  Arashi-yamai^^  PI.  A,  2).  Fine  irises  at  xXi^UeianJingu  (PI.  £,  3), 
and  oiiiar' places.  Th»  popular  triotHiding  taatoiiri  of  tiie  Inofi  8kHm 
occurs  on  the  5th. 

JUL.T.  The  Qion  Festival  is  the  moat  popular  of  the  summer  attrac- 
tions. Tba  lotm  floirers  of  July  and 

August  are_8een  to  the  best  advantage  at  the  Imperial  Palace  Garden ^ 
at  the  Nishi  Otani  (PI.  E,  5),  and  at  a  place  near  the  suburb  of  Fushimi 
oaUed  Ogura^o^ke  (E.  PI.  C,  4)  where  theva  ia  m  lake  (ike)  about  2  M. 
square  so  densely  packed  with  the  lordly  flowers  that  a  boat  (80  t^en)  can 
pass  between  them  only  with  difficulty.  At  this  season  of  great  heat  the 
pursy  population  of  the  city  repairs  at  eventide  to  a  poiirt  near  tba  SAm^4 
Bridge  (PI.  D,  4)  where  the  pebbly  river-bed  has  been  converted  into  a  scffi 
of  cool  fairyland.  Tables  where  cooling  beverages  are  sold  occupy  the  dry 
plaoea'itt  the  shallow  stream,  wbioh  in  turn  are  linked  with  the  shore  by 
temporary  bamboo  bridges.  Denatured  music,  pantomimic  (/cw/kz,  a  host  of 
aissling  goodies,  throaty-voiced  story-tellers,  and  what-not.  contribute  to 
the  high  links  parfonned  here  until  a  late  hour.  This  popular  diversion  ia 
known  as  Shijo-summi,  or  'Cooling  one's  self  at  Shijd.'  The  thousands  of 
lighted  iantoms  which  decorate  the  spot  add  to  its  picturesque  aspect. 
—  The  Bm-odori,  or  *  Danoe  of  tbe  Festival  of  the  Dead,'  ia  held  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  when  ceremonious  dances  are  performed  iu  many 
plaMBb  Toward  the  termination  of  the  fdte  many  villagers  climb  to  the  hilla 
iMMk  of  the  dty,  and  on  huge  aoars,  which  the  traveler  will  note,  build  sreat 
bonfires  of  wood  which  they  have  carried  up  and  on  which  they  have 
written  the  names  of  loved  ailing  ones  —  whose  illness  is  supposed  to  vaniah 
witii  the  disappearanee  of  the  names  in  the  holy  fire.  Certain  of  theae 
ideographic  scars  (said  to  have  originated  with  K6b6-Dai8hi  in  an  effort  to 
aasuaae  the  spirits  for  an  epidemio  which  once  swept  over  the  land)  are 
made  In  OUnese  forms  ta»d  are  upwud  of  20O-B0O  H.  broad.  The  nativea 
know  them  as  Dai  yfotiji,  and  as  Hidari  Dai~monji  (the  Chinese  characters 
for  'Great  Word  Oi  the  former  25  or  more,  there  now  remain  but  4  or  5; 
one  la  visible  bejrond  the  OdtAdhi-it  (E,  PI.  0, 2),  another  over  the  KMakw 
fi  (E,  PI.  B,  2.) 

SaPTBMBBB.  Festivals  of  the  Full  Moon,  in  various  temples.  Curioua 
midnight  festival  at  Haekiman-ffu  (E.  PI.  B,  4)  on  the  16th. 

October.  Chrysanthemum  displays  at  the  Ky5to  Nursery  (PI.  A,  3)  and 
other  places  in  the  city.  Mushroom-hunting  ikinoko^ari)  on  the  hills  round 
about.  DaimyO  Procession  (Jidai-m/^^^*^)  on  the  22d;  an  impressive 
annual  festival  (of  the  Heian-jingu),  in  wliich  65  sections  of  the  city  are 
represented,  and  hundreds  of  fantastically  acooutered  people  (archera, 
warriors,  court-envoys,  dignitaries,  mountameers,  etc.)  take  part. 

NovBMBER,  with  its  wonderful  display  of  crimsoning  maples,  is  one  of  the 
months  most  popular  ^^th  foreigners.  The  rlys.  run  special  excursions  to 
near-by  places  {Takao,  E,  PI.  B,  1;  Arwshirnama,  E.  Pi.  A,  2;  etc.).  Good 
displays  on  Hinashx-yama,  from  the  Kinkaku-ji  at  the  N.  to  KiyomizU" 
dsro  at  the  at  the  C^Km-ia;  Tiiukur^  and  at  many  other  points.  The 
treea  are  unially  in  tlieir  ntime  about  Nov.  10-l{i.  but  at  certain  placea 
(notably  tbe  Shiodk^n)  UM&y  retain  their  tinta  until  mid-Deoember. 
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*  DlKOMMni  ii  m  faw  monlb  ivith  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  '  Deoember 
■ales'  (iMki^iuhi^  bnng  out  tb^ooffB  of  people. 

Topography  of  Kydto»  Ey5to,^  the  ancient  capital  of,  and 
Bt  fveseni  the  4th  largest  city  in.  Japan,  with  443,000  inhabo. 

(less  than  100  foreigners)  and  82,000  houses,  stands  iteat  the 
head  of  the  wide  and  well-watered  Yamashira  Plains  in  lat. 
35°  r  7"  N.,  and  lone.  135°  46'7"  E.  of  Greenwich  (4**  2' 
W.  of  Tokyo),  162  ft.  aoove  the  sea,  in  the  Kyoto  Prefecture, 
near  the  geographical  center  of  Yarnashiro  —  one  of  the  his- 
torical Five-Home  Provinces.  It  is  the  capital  of  Kyoto  fUf 
and  is  27  M.  N.E.  of  Osaka,  its  natural  seaport,  and  327  W. 
of  Tokyd— .which  since  1868  has  been  its  political  mentor. 
Ite  beautifiul  siloatiaii  In  an  amphitheater  of  perennially  green 
mts^.whose  gracefully  Bweejpnf  skirts  are  flecked  with  medir 
SB  val  pagodas  and  tm^les,  nrt  in  turn  with  flower-embowered 
landscape  gardens;  its  palace^,  museums,  porks,  and  uni- 
versities, and  its  multiplicity  of  faadnating  shops,  endow  it 
with  charms  which  have  a  potent  attraction  for  Occidental 
travelers.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  or  from  a.  d.  794 
to  1868,  it  was  the  political,  intellectual,  ecclesiastical,  and 
artistic  center  of  Japan,  and  although  its  political  supremacy 
was  wrested  from  it  at  the  time  of  &e  Restoration,  when  the 
Imperial  Court  moved  to  Yedo,  it  is  still  supreme  in  the  fine 
arts;  in  the  variety  and  barbaric  splendor  of  its  Buddhist 
lanes  (of  which  there  are  878,  with  82  Shinto  shrines) ;  in  the 
beguilement  of  its  colorful  and  kaleidoscopic  streets  with 
their  surging  throngs;  and  in  its  historical  a.ssociations  —  for 
the  entire  region  round  about  is  classic  ground  where  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  Japanese  history  has  run  its  variegated 
course.  From  the  summits  of  the  bulky  hills  which  rise  im- 
mediately to  the  north,  east,  and  west  of  the  city,  one  may 
eommand  magnificent  views  of  the  plain  and  the  more  distant 
mts.>  and  pivticularly  of  the  fine  old  monasteries  tudb^ 
away  in  incomparable  positions  in  the  umbrageous  folds  ci 
the  valleiyB  which  gash  the  mt.  sides,  suirounded  by  ancient 
parks  and  splendid  trees.  Dreaming  amid  extensive,  sunny, 
flower-decked  gardens  and  orchards,  they  remind  one  of  cer- 
tain of  the  fine  old  conventual  estates  of  Southern  Spain  — 
peaceful  retreats  in  which  hosts  of  merry,  well-fed  brothers  of 
the  tonsure  lead  calm  monastic  lives. 

To  many  travelers,  Kyoto  is  by  far  the  most  picturesciue 
and  satisfying  of  the  interior  cities  of  Nippon,  To  all  it  is  a 
wliolly  charming  survival  of  feudal  times,  and  it  is  the  Mecca 

The  word  S[y5to  is  the  Chinese  equivalent  for  the  original  Miyako 
Clmperial  Ca|^tai')f  in  turn  a  eontraction  of  Afiyo,  Imperiaf  Plalace  (also 
tkShintd  shrine),  and  Tokoro,  place  or  abode.  Before  the  Restoration,  Kei, 
or  Keiahi  CCaDital'),  was  applied  e:(clu8ively  to  it;  and  after  that  tran- 
leendental  xx>fitlcal  event,  it  was  frequenter  ntf^frtd  to  aa  Saihud,  ot 
Weetem  Capital,  to  difrerentiatc  it  from  Tdkei,  or  Eastern  Gai^tal  (YmqK 
wbithec  the  £mperor  had  gone  penoanenUy  to, reside. 
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of  almost  every  traveler  to  the  opulent  East.  Enthusiastic 
writers  refer  to  it  lovingly  as  the  Rome  of  Japan,  the  City  of 
Temples,  of  Artists,  and  what-not.  Its  people  are  intensely, 
fanatically  Japanese;  and  they  are  as  proud  of  the  city  as  the 
Parisians  are  of  the  splendid  metropolis  by  the  Seine.  To  them 
it  Ifl  all  that  k  beautifvd  and  wciraiy.'  To  remaiii  there  white 
tfiey  live,  and  to  be  buried  m  one  of  the  temple  gravevaids 
when  they  die,  is  the  ambition  of  most  of  the  people.  To  the 
absorbed  and  extraordinarily  skilled  artiats  of  this  relie  of 
Imperial  dominance,  crushing  feudalism,  and  monkish  sway, 
the  inhabitants  of  bustling  Osaka  are  mere  puttering  moilers 
after  fugitive  and  illusory  wealth;  the  bumptious  Edokko  (or 
Tokyoites),  pleasurers  and  poHticasters;  and  others  of  the 
Empire  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  live  in  K^oto, 
more  or  less  boorish  folk  out  of  touch  with  the  finer  ethics  of 
Old  Japan.  The  indefinaUe  but  hisinnating  and  oonvineing 
diann  of  Kyoto  is  as  unmistakable  as  it  is  subtle.  Essentially 
^  dty  of  art,  KyGto  loves  the  refined  pleasures  whieh  a  love 
of  art  awakenSi  and  this  sentiment  often  finds  expression  in 
spectacular  processions  marked  by  such  wonderful  costumes 
and  gorgeousness  of  color  that  they  attract  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  the  motley  throngs  that  pulse  gayly, 
and  apparently  in  an  idle  way,  through  the  narrow  streets 
festooned  with  lanterns  and  blazing  with  Oriental  color,  there 
is  a  strong  mediaevalism,  for  many  of  the  people  still  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  fast-iranishing  customs  of  early  days.  This 
pleasing  flavor  of  antiquitv  is  accentuated  by  the  temple-like 
appearance  of  many  of  the  houses  (Which  aim  to  illustrate 
Buddhist  precepts  by  being  plainer  without  than  within), 
and  by  the  deep,  booming  notes  of  colossal  temple  bells  heard 
at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  city.  The  temples  them- 
selves, many  of  them  miniature  art  museums,  represent  the 
architecture  of  almost  every  age,  and  in  this  they  are  of  un- 
failing interest  to  the  ecclesiologist. 

In  the  manufacture  of  art  metal-woric,  ceramics,  fans,  doUsy 
silks,  and  otiier  stuffs.  KyGto  holds  first  place  amonj;  the  busj 
cities  of  Nippon.  Fashions  in  art  may  be  said  to  originate  here^ 
for  the  amazing  energy  of  the  purposeful  people  expresses 
itself  in  constructive  ways  that  appeal  strongly  to  the  fan<gr 
of  others.  Here  the  best  traditions  of  Japanese  art  are  foa- 
tered,  and  the  stranger  who  treads  the  winding  halls  of  the 
Imperial  palaces,  or  the  vast  aisles  of  certain  of  the  Buddhist 
fanes,  is  often  amazed  and  filled  with  a  quiet  joy  before  the 


wrought  here  before  the  Plantagenets  ruled  Eni^d  Colum* 
bus  x&eamed  of  re<Uscoyerins  America*  From  the  primitive 
old  potteries  which  fo^  centuries  have  produced  porcelains  to 
adorn  palaces  in  almost  every  land,  and  from  the  crude  but 
wonderful  hand-looms  whence  iiave  ^ome  silk  brocades  and 


marvelous  productions  of  artists 
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tapestries  eaual  in  quality  and  beauty  to  any  that  Europe  has 
produced,  there  are  still  turned  out  beautiful  art-treasures 
which  scores  of  eager  tourists  bear  away  each  year  to  their 
Western  homes.  The  work^  rather  than  the  workshops, 
iomroves  with  the  yean,  and  in  the  stuffy  oubby-holes  whuih 
diner  so  Httle  from  tiieir  prototypes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  one 
watches  fabiies  grow  under  the  dm  touch  of  eraftsmen  whose 
forebears  mayhap  worked  on  the  same  spot  more  than  half 
a  thousand  years  ago.  The  city  is  a  fascinating  mine  of  interest  , 
for  the  art-lover;  nere  upward  of  107,000  men  and  women 
are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  industry,  annually  produdng 
goods  worth  45  million  yen. 

The  city  proper  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  with  several 
different  quarters,  and  is  divided  into  unequal  halves  by  the 
Kamfhgatoa  ('Ouck  River'),  which  eaters  it  from  tiie  is 
joined  at  the  Dmaehi  Briige  by  the  Talumihfpwa  ('Faleon 
It.'),  and  flows  S.  to  its  junction  with  the  Yedonawa*  The 
Ka^ura  Rwer,  a  prolongation  of  the  Hozwuaumi^  flows  past 
it  on  the  W.,  and  between  this  and  the  Kamo-^awa  (parsallei- 
ing  the  latter),  is  the  narrow  and  shallow  but  swift  Takase' 
gawa^  much  used  by  small  boats.  Canals  intersect  them  and 
connect  with  the  Biwa  Caned  which  flows  in  at  the  N.E.  The 
area  of  approximately  18  sq.  M.  is  being  added  to  steadily, 
as  the  city  is  rapidly  expanding  toward  the  N.E.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes,  it  is  divided  into  two  larj;e  districts,  Kami' 
knfo  kUf  or  that  section  lying  N.  of  jSont M^;and  Shknokyo  ku, 
to  the  S.  of  it.  The  East  Quarter,  or  Transpontine  Kyoto,  rises 
gradbuaQy  from  the  Kamo  River  to  the  beautifully  wooded 
slopes  of  a  range  of  uneven  liills  running  N.  and  called 
Higashi  Yama  C Eastern  Mountain'),  and  along  whose  crest, 
from  Shogun-zuka  (behind  the  Miyako  Hotel)  to  Kiyomizu- 
dera  (PI.  E,  5),run  footpaths  which  remind  the  traveller  of  the 
Carlsbad  roads.  From  the  shaded  terraces  hereabout,  the 
views  over  the  city  and  valley  are  extraordinarily  fine.  P'ar- 
ther  toward  the  N.E.,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  valley,  rises 
the  stately  and  historic  Hiei^xm^  and  bevond  it,  silhouetted 
against  thesl^-linet  the  mts.  of  Kturaima,  airanet  and  Mikuni. 
AtagtHyama  (3000  ft.)  and  the  graceful,  flower-garlanded 
AraMifama  rise  at  the  W.,  and  are  seen  to  fine  advantage 
when  the  sun  glides  behind  them.  The  historic  Momo-yama 
and  Fushimi  lie  toward  the  S.W.  Midway  between  the  Kamo- 
^UNiand  the  summit  of  Higashi-yama^  trending  S.  from  a  point 
near  the  Miyako  H otel  to  Maruyama  Park  (PI.  E,  4),  is  the  wide, 
primitive,  beautifully  shaded,  and  attractive  avenue  known  to 
foreigners  as  Temple  Street,  up  from  which  are  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  citv  temples.  Its  northernmost  point  lies  in  the 
district  called  Awaia  (near  ttie  ilioola  Palace),  the  seat  of  tjie 
earthflfiwate  indnstry,  and  where  the  exquisite  Awaia  Ware  h 
madsk  Beycmdif oruyowia  Park  the  avenue  loses  its  stated 
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character,  and  its  restricted  prdlongation  is  dominated  by  the 
celebrated  Kvumniza-zaka  (the  Tea-Pol  Laxie  of  foreigners), 
which  leads  £.  to  the  Kiyorrdzu  Temple,  This  region  is  also 
famed  for  its  poreelfon  (p.  ccliii),  and  attmetive  specimeoB 
of  the  widely  known  Kyoto  Ware  are  for  sal^  m  many  of  the 
shops.  The  Oqjd  district,  farther  S.,  produces  pottery  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  the  region  beyond  it,  nearer  to  Fushimit  ia  noted 
for  its  manufacture  of  dolls  —  one  of  Ky5to*s  many  specialties. 
Shimabara,  at  the  S^W.»  beyond  the  NishinMiingww^it  is  the 
courtezan  quarter. 

The  Metal  Industry  (gold-bronzei  damascene,  and  other 
wares)  is  concentrated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kamo  River,  in 
the  commercial  heart  of  the  city.  A  long  way  N.W-,  beyoad 
Nijd  Castle  J  in  the  Niehijin,  or  'Western  Camp'  district 
(so-called  for  a  daimyQ  named  Yomonay  who  encamped  here 
during  the  troublous  period  in  1467),  are  the  looms  on  which 
tba  finest  of  all>  the  fine  brocades  in  Japan  are  woven.  The 
weavers  (onVa)  are  known  as  NisMjm  oriya^  and  formerly 
were  under  Imperii]  jurisdiction;  the  products  ( NiMjin-oH) 
turned  out  of  the  small  and  hirgt-  factoric's  mio  legion  and  are 
usually  very  beautiful.  The  silk-weaving  iiidustry  (which 
originated  in  Arabia)  is  older  than  history,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  practiced  in  Japan  before  the  Christian  era.  Korean 
and  Chinese  experts  gave  an  impetus  to  it  in  the  4tb  eeiit.y  and 
it  beeame  formly  eatM>liBhed  in  Kyoto  in  A.D.'  794.  The  finest 

the  hand  embroideries  are  done  by  men,  whoeoBcelaBneedle^ 
workers. 

The  Stbebts  are  chaaiacterized  by  cleanliness  and  regularity. 

Many  are  as  straight  as  arrows  and  cross  others  at  right  angles. 
Soinc  nrc  hcirif^  widened,  while  Others  ire  flanked  by  ^^eeraingly 
interminablf"  rows  of  littif*  houses  th:it  look  as  if  they  were  aU 
hewn  out  of  the  same  forest  and  fashioned  by  the  same  hand. 
When  the  Emperor  Kwammu  laid  out  the  original  city,  he 
planned  it  after  the  Chinese  city  of  Si-iigan  (or  Chaug-an 
'Continuous  Peace')  in  Shensi  FtoTince,  oSaking  it  in  the  form 
of  a  lectande  of  5  kildmetere  in  length  and  4i  in  breadth, 
surrounded  D3r  moats  and  palisades,  and  with  the  Imperial 
Palace  occupying  the  center  r>f  the  N.  part.  A  great  thorough- 
fare calleti  Shujaku'dji,  or  the  'Main  Road  of  the  Gentry' 
(the  busy  Semhon  St.  of  the  present  day),  ran  from  the  S.  gat^ 
of  the  castlo  inclosiire  (at  the  time  N.W.  of  the  present  site)  to 
theS.  gate  of  the  city,  and  divided  this  into  lialves — Choan^  or 
the  *  Right  (or  W.)  Capital,'  aad  Rakuyo,  'Left  (or  E.)  Cap- 
ital.' Each  half  was  subdivided  into  jo  or  divisions  tdlotted 
tb  persons  according  to  ihaat  rank;  thus,  in  the  first  or 
Ichijd  —  the  one  nearest  the  palace  —  dwelt  upper-grade 
folks;  those  of  the  next  rank  lived  in  Nijd  (2d  st.);  third-class 
people  dwelt  in  San  jo  (3d  .st  ) ;  and  so  on  through  Shijdf  Oqj&f 
MokiQd,  and  Shield  (4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  stB.)»  where  the 
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fringe  of  society  lived  then,  and  the  rly.  station  stands  now. 
The  broadest  of  these  streets  (dM)  yrere  170  ft.  wide,  and 
these  were  peiaHeled  by  pthers  40  ft.  wide.  AsBimilarsetsdiF 
stoBets  ran  N.  and  S.,  the  old  capital  was  divided  into  squares 

like  those  on  a  checker-board.  There  were  1216  of  these,  each 
called  a  cho,  and  each  400  ft.  square.  A  low  wall  and  a  double 
moat  ^jxlled  the  city,  and  gates  stood  at  the  ends  of  the  main 
avenues.  The  busy  ManUa-machi  Clog-street^  now  flanks 
the  S.  side  of  the  Palace  grounds.  The  small  street  called 
Kyogokuy  which  extends  from  Sanjo  to  Shijd,  is  lined  with 
theaters  and  is  very  gay  in  the  evemng.  The  Buddhist  temple 
near  the  upper  end,  at  the  right,  back  in  a  small  yard,  is  the 
Segan-jif  and  ijfc  has  a  blaek  Amida  on  tihe  main  altar. 

Bbidqbb  (b(i8hi,  or  hashi)  crosB  the  Kama  Mkfer  in  corre- 
sponcteice  with  certain  of  these  streets.  Many  of  ihem  aie 
adorned  with  big  bronze  giboahUf  and  are  shrouded  in  historical 
memories.  Among  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Sanjd* 
nihOhaahi  i* Gre&i  3d  Ave.  Bridge^,  a  stately  structure  corre- 
sponding in  a  way  to  the  nationally  famous  Nippon  Bridge 
at  Tokyo.  Distances  are  measured  from  it,  and  it  was  for 
many  years  the  starting-point  for  daimyd  and  other  processions 
bound  for  the  Shogunal  Court  at  Yedo.  The  river  which  flows 
broadly  beneath,  and  which  completely  fills  its  vast  stony 
bed  only  during  the  rainy  season,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Lake  Biwa  CmuU  and  other  streams,  and  forms  numerous 
islets  on  which  dyed  stufifs  are  often  spread  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
The  unusually  clear*and  pure  water  possesses  the  curious  prop- 
erty of  'setting*  dyes,  and  at  .nearly  all  seasons  one  may  see 
men  and  women  standing  knee-deep  in  the  stream  swishing 
to  and  fro  long  strips  of  cloth  freshly  dyed  or  being  made  ready 
for  bleaching  or  dyeing.  Market-gardeners  come  here  to  rinse 
their  huge  white  (Laikons  in  the  stream,  and  at  times  long 
streaks  of  coloring  matter  tinge  the  water  like  pennants. 
Many  houses  of  entertainment  flank  the  river,  which  in  Aug. 
is  tmronged  by  perscms  who  come  hither  for  coolness  and 
diversion. 

.Unlike  many  Japanese  cities  KyOto  possesses  pleasins 
SuBUBBS  which  afford  charming  walks  enriched  by  delightfiu 
views.  The  palace-dotted  environs  of  the  *N.  quarter,  and 
the  beautiful  wooded  slopes  of  the  hills  at  the  E.,  are  the  most 
readily  accessible  on  foot.  Whichever  way  one  turns  there  are 
historic  or  flower-decked  spots.  In  addition  to  the  excellently 
kept  Imperial  landscape  gardens,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  privately  maintain^  and  well  worth  seeing.  Those  in  the 
vicinity,  of  the  Miyako  HfStd  can  usuallv  be  seen  through  the 
good  offices.Qf  Mr.  M.  Hamagucki,  the  hotel  manager.  Some 
of  the  wealtibier  temples  sit  in  gardens  that  in  point  of  beautv 
are  equal  to  many  of  the  finest  in  Japan.  A  quiet  stroll  throqpi 
some  of  them  wul  take  the  nerve  strain  out  of  the  most  per- 
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flexed  individual,  the  while  deepening  the  impressiQii  that 
LyOto  IB  easentially  a  city  of  relaxation.  It  is  a  city  of  great 
memories,  a  felicitous  blend  of  the  North  and  the  South,  of 
Moscow  and  Seville,  celebrated  alike  for  the  erudition  and 
gallantry  of  its  men,  and  for  the  beauty  and  charm  of  its 
women.  Few  of  the  big  cities  of  the  Empire  afford  the  traveler 
the  same  opportunities  of  studying  Japanese  life  and  customs 
in  their  best  aspect. 

WUborfi  Prior  to  the 8th  oent.  JTy^  wBsaii  inaUcnifieaBt  YiUage  (called 

Vda),  with  only  its  splendid  aito  to  recommend  it.  It  remained  unknown  to 
fame  until  the  (50th)  Emperor  KvoammUf  believing  that  the  monldah  hier- 
archy which  at  that  time  practically  ralacl  JVoro  (the  fint  permaaent  eapital 
of  the  Japanese  Empire)  was  endaogezing  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
moved  the  Imperial  residence  thither  —  fint  to  Nagaokn  in  784,  thence 
(in  794)  to  KyOto.  *  Everything'  (says  Murdoch,  vol.  1.  p.  207)  'was  done 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  reauirements  of  the  science  of  geomanoy;  the 
new  TemrtU  of  Enryaku-ji  on  Mount  Hilton  on  the  N.E.,  —  the  quarter 
whence  ill  luck  and  evil  influences  came  WM  to  serve  as  the  indispensable 
outpost  to  deal  with  malignant  demons.  ThOfite  was  found  to  be  under  the 
protecting  influence  of  the  four  genii  who  preside  over  the  cardinal  points. 
—  the  Asure  Dragon  on  the  East,  the  White  Tiger  on  the  West,  the  Red 
Bird  on  the  South,  and  the  Dark  Warrior  on  the  North.  A  clay  statue  8  ft. 
high,  with  casque  and  cuirass  of  iron,  and  bow  and  arrows  in  hand,  was 
erected  on  a  hillock  to  the  E.  of  the  city  (on  8hdgurif<mka,  near  the  Miyako 

Hotel) ,  to  serve  as  a  special  tutelary  deity  —  a  Japanese  version  in  clay  of 
the  Pallax  Athene  on  the  Acropolis.  It  was  believed  that  when  changes  in 
the  Empire  were  impending  this  image  gave  timely  warning  by  bursting  into 
Song  and  moviBg  itself.* 

Kuximmu  named  his  new  capital  Hexan-kyd  (*  capital  of  peace  and  tran- 

auillity'),  and  his  castle  Heian-jd  ('  c&stlo  ol  peace').  The  cultured  classes 
ifferentiated  it  from  Nara  by  calling  it  Hokuto  (*  northern  capital,  or  eon- 
stellation  ').  Barring  a  brief  interval  in  1180,  when  Taira  Kiyomori  took 
his  Court  to  his  Palace  of  Fukuhara,  it  remained  the  capital  of  Japan  for 
876  y&UB,  Seventy-seven  Emperors  held  their  oourts  here  and  almost 
as  many  wars  marked  their  advent  and  disappearance.  During  the  long  in- 
terval it  underwent  many  changes,  but  its  general  plan  remains  on  the  lines 
of  ita  earliest  projection.  At  first  its  growth  was  rapid.  The  gradual  advent 
of  a  social  state,  in  which  one  section  of  the  people  ministered  to  the  luzu* 
rious  proclivities  of  the  other,  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  three  great 
ftonilies,  the  MinamUOt  the  Taira,  and  the  Fujiufora,  whose  feuds  devastated 
the  country  for  five  centuries.  As  the  active,  administrative  heart  of  the 
Empire,  Kyoto  was  for  centuries  the  chief  objective  point  of  every  swash- 
buckling, pirstietd  picaroon  who  essayed  to  overtluow  the  Imperial  or 
the  military  authority,  and  few  cities  of  the  Kast  have  suffered  more  heart- 
breaking tnals  or  horrid  ordeals.  It  has  been  repeatedly  sacked  and  burned 
by  miHtant  monks  and  predatory  samurai,  would-be  ahoguns  and  feudal 
usurpers,  and  rated  bv  terrible  earthquakes,  scourged  by  epidemics,  and 
bufieted  and  wrecked  by  elemental  forces  or  internecine  strife.  Its  history 
is  substantially  thaf  of  Japan  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  oentury,  when  the 
redoubtable  Minamnta  Yoritomo  established  his  military  oligarchy  at 
Kamakura  and  ruled  the  land  from  that  shdgunal  seat.  Time  and  again 
the  Emperoi^oving  people  of  Kydto  sawibe  fiisree  Kwanid  bofss  bowuiett 
defiling  through  their  streets  in  all  the  stern  panoply  of  war,  in  seemingly 
intermmable  troops  and  squadrons:  or  the  magnificent  trains  of  armored 
courtiers  from  the  niUtanr  strongnold  at  Kamakura,  where  pomp  and 
splendid  pageantry  repla(^  the  poverty  and  misery  which  all  too  frequently 
overtook  the  old  Imperial  city.  During  the  violent  earthquake  and  storm 
of  Aug..  797,  whole  rows  of  streets,  hundreds  of  temples,  and  taousanda  of 
houses  fell  into  niins.  and  the  city  wa-s  almost  annihilated.  Tragedy  stalked 
abroad,  and  the  suffering  was  ai^palling.  Earthquakes  in  860,  857,  86i«  and 
866  destroyed  portions  of  the  eaiatat  while  the  historiesl  fire,  wmeb  broka 
out  while  a  typhoon  was  blowing  in  1177.  burned  the  Palace  and  one  thild 
of  the  citisens  houses,  along  wiiL  several  thousand  of  the  population. 
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Two  mooths  before  the  removal  of  the  Court  in  1180,  '  there  was  a  very 
wretched  state  of  things  caused  by  famine.  Misfortunes  succeeded  each 
oUier.  Either  there  was  drought  in  spring  and  summer,  or  there  were  storms 
and  floods  in  autumn  and  winter,  so  that  no  grain  came  to  maturity.  The 
spring  ploughing  was  in  vain,  and  the  labor  of  planting  out  the  rice  in  sum- 
mer came  to  naught.  There  was, no  bustle  of  reapin|E  in  autumn,  or  of 
ingathering  in  winter.  In  all  provinces  people  left  their  lands  and  sought 
other  parts,  or,  forgetting  their  homes,  went  to  live  among  the  hills.  All 
kinds  of  prayers  were  begun,  and  evwffBUgioiupfWitices  which  were  unusual 
in  ordinary  times  revived,  but  to  no  purpose  whatever.  The  capital,  depend- 
ent as  it  is  on  the  country  for  everything,  could  not  remain  unconcerned 
when  nothing  was  produced.  The  inhabitants  in  their  distress  offered  to 
saerifice  their  valuables  of  all  kinds,  but  nobody  cared  to  look  at  them. 
Even  if  buyers  came  forward,  they.made  little  account  of  gold,  and  much  of 
grain.  Beggars  swarmed  by  tiie  roadside,  and  oar  ears  were  filled  with  the 
sound  of  their  lamentations.  Amid  such  misery,  we  with  diflSculty  reached 
the  oloee  of  the  first  year.  With  the  New  Year,  men's  hopes  revived.  But 
that  notliins  might  be  left  to  ooonplete  our  misfortunes,  a  pestilenee  bralBa 
out  and  continued  \\athout  ceaainR.  Everybody  was  dying  of  hunger,  aoMl 
as  time  went  on,  our  state  became  as  desperate  as  that  of  the  fish 
in  tiie  imall  ImkiI  of  the  etory.  At  last  even  ras^eetable-looking  people 
wearing  hats,  and  not  unshod,  might  be  seen  begging  imi>ortunately  from 
door  to  door.  Sometimes  while  you  wondered  how  such  utterly  wretched 
ereatutes  eotdd  walk  at  all,  they  fell  down  before  your  eyes.  By  garden 
walls  or  on  the  roadsides  countless  persons  died  of  famine,  and  as  their 
bodies  were  not  removed,  the  air  was  filled  with  evil  odours.  As  the  corpses 
changed,  there  were  many  sights  which  the  eye  could  not  endure  to  see.  It 
was  worse  on  the  river  banks,  where  there  was  not  even  room  for  horses  and 
vehicles  to  pass.  Porters  and  woodcutters  tooJbecame  so  feeble  that  fire- 
wood got  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  people  who  had  no  means  pulled  down 
their  hous^,  and  sold  the  timber  in  the  market.  .  .  .  The  number  of  those 
who  died  in  central  KySto  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  alone  were 
42,300.'  (Chomei,  Hoidki.)  — The  series  of  great  earthquakes  of  1186  did 
immense  damage,  and  the  amfaoe  of  the  groond  Aook  and  quivered  for 
weeks.  At  another  time  msfo  than  80|000  peraons  perished  of  plagtM  and 
famine  in  Ky5to  alone. 

Kyoto  was  a  sort  of  political  barometer  of  conditions 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  when  the  capital  was  at  its  high- 
est point  of  ;nagnifiicence  and  splendor,  a  revolution  could 
always  be  predicted.  Trobably  its  senitii  of  glor^  was  in  the 
days  of  AMkaga  Yoahimiisu  (1368^74),  when  it  had  more 
than  500,000  inhabs.  He  undertook  the  building  of  temples 
and  palaces  on  a  scale  suggesting  that  the  resources  of  the 
nation  had  only  one  fitting  purpose,  the  embellishment  of  the 
capital.  A  pagoda  360  ft.  high,  and  a  "golden  pavilion"  were 
among  his  most  celebrated  constructions.  The  former  disap- 
pearea  altogether  in  the  eleven  years'  war"  half  a  century 
later,  and  of  the  latter  only  a  portion  remains,  —  a  three- 
storied  pavihon,  the  ceiling  of  the  second  storv  decorated  with 
paintings  by  a  celebrated  artist,  and  the  whole  Intmor  of  the 
third  story,  ceiling,  walls,  floor,  balcony-railing,  and  pro- 
jecting rafters,  covered  with  gilding  which  was  thickly  applied 
oyer  varnish  compoaed  of  lacquer  and  hone-powder.  Traces 
alone  of  the  gold  can  now  he  seen,  but  the  effect  when  the  edi- 
fice was  in  full  preservation  must  have  been  dazzling.  Yosh- 
imasa,  who  succeeded  to  the  shog^iinate  in  1449  and  is  remem- 
bered as  Japan's  foremost  dilettante,  erected  a  Silver  Pavilion 
in  imitation  of  his  predecessor's  foiblei  but  never  carried  it  to 
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completion.'  Of  Kydtaas  it  was  in  his  days,  at  the  ndd^Ue  off 
the  15th  cent.,  before  long  years  of  war  reduced  it  once  more 
to  ruins,  a  faint  conception  can  be  formed  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  subsequent  wrners.  Says  one:  — 

'The  finest  edifices  were  of  course  the  Imperial  Palaces.  Their  roofs 
aeemed  to  pierce  the  sky  and  their  balcoiiies  to  touch  the  clouds.  A  lofty 
hall  revealed  itself  at  every  fifth  step  and  another  at  every  tenth.  No  poei 
or  man  of  letters  could  view  these  beauties  unmoved.  In  the  park,  weeping 
wUlowB,  plum-trees,  peach-trees,  and  pines  were  cleverlv  planted  so  as  to 
eBhaDoe  the  eiiann  of  the  artificial  hilb.  Rooks  shaped  like  whales,  sleeping 
tif?er8,  dragons  or  phoenixes,  were  placed  around  the  lake,  where  Mandarin 
ducks  looked  at  their  own  images  in  the  clear  water.  Beautiful  women 
wearing  perfumed  garments  of  exquisite  colors  played  heavenly  music.  Ae 
for  the  Flower  Palace  of  the  Shdgun,  it  cost  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  (about  5  million  American  dollars).  Tiie  Ules  of  its  roof  were  like 
Jewds  or  precious  metals.  It  defies  desoriptioB.  In  the  Takakura  Pataee 
resided  the  mother  of  the  ahog-un  and  his  wife.  A  single  door  cost  as  much 
as  20,000  pieces  of  gold  ($160,000).  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  stood  the 
KanuuFmaru  Palace^  built  by  Totkhnata  during  hu  youth.  It  waa  ecaiedy 
less  magnificent.  Then  there  was  the  Fujiwara  Palace  of  the  Sanjd,  where 
the  moUier  of  the  late  shdgun  was  born.  Ail  the  resources  of  human  intellect 
had  been  employed  to  adorn  it.  At  £fino  and  HMIadkf  were  mnoflions  out 
of  which  the  mother  of  the  present  shdgun  came.  They  were  full  of  jewels 
and  precious  objects  (as  were  many  of  the  other  27  palaces  of  tlie  noble 
fiinufies).  Even  men  that  inade  medidne  and  fortune^hng  their  pro- 
lenion,  and  petty  officials  like  secretaries,  had  stately  residences.  There 
wwe  some  2(X)  of  such  buildings,  constructed  entirely  of  white  pine  and 
having  four>poet  gates  (gatee  mb  flank  entrances  for  persons  of  inferior 
rank).  Then  there  were  a  hundred  provincial  nobles,  great  and  small,  eaoh 
of  whom  had  a  stately  residence,  so  that  there  were  altogether  from  6  to 
7000  houses  of  a  fine  type  in  the  capital.  The  great  temples  that  stood 
in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  were  legion.  The  Sho-kaku-ji,  which  YoshimiUu 
built,  cost  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  13  pagodas  of  a  century  later.  AlasI 
The  city  of  fiowers  which  was  expected  to  last  for  ten  thousand  years,  be- 
came  a  scene  of  desolation;^  the  home  of  the  fox  and  the  wolf.  Peace  suc- 
ceeds war,  rise  follows  fall  in  all  ages,  but  the  catastrophe  of  the  Onin  era 
(1467)  obliterated  the  ways  of  Emperor  and  Buddha  at  once.   All  tho 

?;lorie8  of  Imperialism  and  all  the  grandeur  of  the  temples  were  destroyed 
orcver.  Well  did  the  poet  write:  "The  capital  is  like  an  evening  laric.  1% 
rises  with  song  and  descends  among  tears. 

It  was  not  until  the  16th  cent,  that  Kyoto  regained  some  of 
its  old-time  magnificenoe.  St.  Francis  Xavier  visited  it  in 
1551.  when  it  was  at  its  lowest  ebb',  and  remembeiing  Marco 

Polo  s  reference  to  its  golden  palaces,  he  left  it  sadly  disiOu- 
lionized.  Under  Nobunaga's  vigorous  rule,  order  and  pros- 
perity returned,  so  that  the  year  1585  finds  it  again  a  city  of 
palaces  and  wealth.  The  great  earthquake  of  1/596  leveled 
it  to  the  ground,  wrecked  the  Daibutsu  and  Hideyoshi*s 
magnificent  Peace  Palace  at  Fushimi,  and  practically  ruined 
it,  but  by  1612  the  Daibutsu  was  again  in  place  and  the  capital 
rose  once  more  to  prominence.  Etigelbtrt  Kaemp/eTf  writing 
in  1690  says:  — 

*  Miako  is  the  great  magaiSiie  of  all  Japanese  mannfaetiiren  and 

modities,  anrl  t!ic  chief  mercantile  town  in  the  Empire.  There  is  soarce  a 
houae  in  this  large  caiutal  where  there  is  not  something  made  or  sold.  Here 
ikey  refine  copper,  eoin  money,  print  books,  weave  tne  neheet  atulSB  witb 
pold  and  silver  flowers.  The  best  and  acarcest  dyes*,  ihr  most  artful  carv- 
ings, all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  pictures,  Japanned  cabinets,  all  sorta 
Of  things  wrought  in  gold  and  other  milirii,  pmUBnMw  la  ateel  (as  the 
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best  tempered  blades  and  other  anna)  are  made  here  in  th9  utmost  perfeo- 
tion,  as  are  also  the  ifehest  dresses.  And  after  the  best  fashion,  all  sorts  of 

toys,  puppets  moving  their  heads  of  themselves,  and  numberless  other 
thugs  too  many  to  be  here  mentioned.  In  short  there  is  nothing  oan  be 
thought  of  but  what  may  be  found  at  MiaJco,  and  nothing,  though  never  so 
neatly  wrought,  can  be  imported  from  abroad  but  what  some  artist  or 
other  in  this  capital  will  undertake  to  imitate  it.  Considering  this  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  manufactures  of  Miako  are  become  so  famous  throughout 
the  Empire  as  to  be  easily  preferred  to  all  others,  though  perhaps  inferior  in 
some  particulars,  only  because  they  have  the  name  of  being  made  here. 
There  are  but  few  houses  in  all  the  chief  streets  where  there  is  not  some* 
thins  to  be  sold,  and  for  my  part  I  could  not  belli  wondering  whence  they 
can  have  cuetomers  enough  for  such  an  immense  quantity  of  goods.' 

The  present  city  is  undergoing  reconstruction  and  is  feeing 
greatly  improved.  The  increasing  demand  abroad  for  manu- 
factured products  is  enriching  many,  and  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  money-making  has  so  touched  certain  sections,  that  they 
fairly  hum  with  industry.  The  standard  of  creature-comforts 
grows  higher  each  day,  and  many  edifices  of  brick  and  ^tone 
are  replacing  the  modest  houses  of  feudal  timeB. 

The  Central  and  Southeastern  Quarters. 
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♦Aw ATA  Palace.  *Chion-in.  Maruyama  Park.  Gion  no  Yashiro. 
HiOABHi  Otani.  KHoai-ji.  Yasaka  Paqoda.  ^Kitomizu-dera.  Nishi 
.  OTAivr.  Daibotbo.  Bio  Bm*.  HOKASomiNJA.  AinDA-oA-iiiNn:  Eas 

Mound.  *Imperial  Art  Museum.   Chibhaku-in.   My5ho-in.  .  SaVr 

jtJ-8AN-OEN-DO.    ToFUKU-JI.    InaRI  SuRINE.  SpARROW-HoUSE. 

The  *Awata  Palace  (A  wata  no  Goten)f  to  all  intents  and  pur-? 
poses  a  temple  with  the  customary  priestly  apartments  (5  sen 
fee),  faces  a  narrow,  picturesque  thoroughfare,  Awata  Goten 
Maye  (called  Temple  Avenue  by  foreigners),  10  min.  walk 
from  the  Miyako  Hotel,  in  the  Awata  Distriet  (PL  £,  3).  Though 
abom  <rf  much  of  its  foimer  glor^  it  etiU  retains  some  au- 
thentic art-t|«aaures,  and  a  chanmng^la^clacape  garden  worth 
sedng.  The  present  Shishin-den  was  erected  in  1895  on  the 
site  of  a  structure  (biinied  in  1893)  which  is  said  to  have  dated 
from  876  and  to  have  served  as  a  place  of  retirejnent  for  the 
Emperor  Seiwa  (859-76)  —  who  ascended  the  throne  when 
9  yrs.  old  and  is  the  first  recorded  child  Emperor  of  Japan. 
During  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Go-Toba  (1184-98)  the  Palace 
grounds  included  all  the  land  southward  to  Maruyama  Park, 
An  immense  camphor  tree  with  wide-spreading  braiuches.and 
exi>o8ed  loots  is  a  oonapicuousfeature  near  the  entnujoe,  from 
wmch  the  bonse  conducts  one  to  a  small  room  containing  some 
old  cryptfoneria  doom  {mgi-do)  embellished  with  tigem  and 
bamboos,  and  some  dim  old-eoki  fusuma  with  landscapes  bv 
Tosa  Mitsunobu.  The  square  central  screen  adorned  witn 
crests  and  bamboos  by  Kand  Sanraku  was  brought  from  the 
Palace  built  by  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  at  Momo-yama  in  1.593. 
The  adjoining  room  has  a  screen  and  Jusuma  painted  with 
landscapes  on  a  gold  ground  by  Kand  Eitokuj  and  the  one 
following  it,  a  big  gold  screen  with  a  malsuri  flower-cart  on 
one  side  and  a  sacred  horse  (by  liokyo  Toshu)  on  the^other. 
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In  the  suite  formerly  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  late  Em- 
peror are  some  more  sugi-do  by  Surniyoshi  Gukei  (who  alao 
painted  the  pine  trees  by  the  seashore,  in  the  Hamamalsu-no- 
ma),  showing  the  style  of  cart  used  in  the  Gion  Matsuri.  The 
kakemonos  (which  are  subject  to  removal)  depicting  episodes 
in  the  life  ol  KmMfiF'Daitm  are  by  Surniyoshi  Kokm. 

The  Sba-bibd  Room  has  some  rather  good  old-eold  funmm 
of  various  aquatic  birds  by  Skimada  Kcuitie^fUh  and  a 
number  of  musical  instruments  used  in  the  temple  festivals; 
the  two  small  bronze  hand-bells  are  reputed  to  have  been 
brought  from  China  by  Jikaku-Daishi  in  847.  The  roll  of 
manuscript  of  certain  doctrines  of  the  Hokke  sect  (of  Bud- 
dhists), written  by  Kobo-Daishi  upward  of  a  thousand  years 
ago,  is  perhaps  authentic.  The  adjoining  room  —  which  con-  . 
tains  the  mortuary  tablets  of  many  long-dead  Emperors;  some 
screens  of  Chinese  subjects  by  Kand  MoUmobu  (Ko-Hdgen); 
a  shrine  with  a  figure  of  Amiaa  carved  by  Bskin  86zu,  and  a 
picture  (by  a  one-time  abbot  of  the  Nishi  Hongwanji)  d 
Kenshin-Daishi  when  he  was  90  yrs.  old  —  is  too  sacred  for 
the  traveler  to  enter,  and  must  be  viewed  from  the  threshold, 
since  the  sainted  bonze  was  baptized  on  this  spot  more  than 
700  yrs.  ago!  The  Chinese  scenes  on  the  fusurna  in  the  suc- 
ceeding room  are  by  Kand  Eitoku.  The  specimen  of  hand- 
writing is  of  the  Eynperor  Shomu,  who  constructed  the  Nara 
DaibutsM.  Here  and  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  are  more  cedar 
doors  adorned  with  Gim  Matsuri  carts.  The  adiaeent  throne- 
room  (of  the  late  Mikado)  has  some  fusuma  by  Kand  Kyuseki, 
and  a  mascot  (a  gift  to  the  temple  from  the  late  Emperor's 
father)  in  the  form  of  Jurdjin^  a  little  man  with  an  abnonnally 
long  head  (one  of  the  7  gods  of  good  luck) .  Conspicuous  among 
the  relics  (chiefly  imperial  gifts)  displayed  in  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding suites  is  an  image  of  Amida,  said  to  be  more  than  2000 
yrs.  old;  a  small  figure  of  Jizo  sculptured  by  Shotoku-taishi  in 
586;  a  curious  statue  of  Bishamonten  ascribed  to  Jikahu- 
Daishi;  and  two  old  Korean  candles  presented  to  the  temple  in 
the  IGth  cent,  by  Kaid  Kiuamaaa.  The  old  seteem  bsr  Kand 
Fusttnodtt  are  b^ieath  notioe.  In  one  of  the  oorridonnere  is  a 
bfsure  old  paaelnscreen  showing  the  genealogical  tree  of  the 
great  fighting  dans  of  the  Fujiwara^  Taira,  and  Minanwto. 

The  long  and  narrow  water-basin  in  the  garden,  which  we 

f)ass  on  the  way  to  the  Ko^oshOj  where  the  Mikado  sometimes 
odges  when  he  is  in  Kyoto,  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  the 
institution  by  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi.  The  somewhat  striking 
fusuma  in  the  first  room  of  the  suite,  depicting  pine  treea, 
waterfalls,  and  what-not,  are  by  K(m9  ManmhUy  and  are 
well-preserved  specimens  of  the  style  of  work  popmar  in  the 
17th  cent.  The  pretty  river  scenes  (dating  uom  the  same 
period)  in  China,  are  by  Kand  Ddshun  and  are  interesting 
portrayals  of  the  methods,  long  praotioed  in  China  and  Japan, 
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of  fishing  with  cormoraiits.  Kano  Tarty fl  and  Kayid  Eifohz 
did  some  of  the  decorative  work  here;  the  nionkpy  and  pheas- 
anta  on  the  cryptomeria  doors  being  in  Tanya  a  poorest  man- 
ner. This  versatile  man  (p.  ccxxviii),  who  so  often  lapsed  from 
aitistlo  Tirtoe;  Imd  a  pemtm  for  painting  these  quadrumanous 
mamnuJsy  and  tiie  four  large/t^^tima  in  ihB  next  zoom  diow  some 
of  his  more  normal  work.  This  is,  however,  decidedly  inferior 
by  contrast  with  the  two  large  folding  silk  screens  by  Cho 
Shakn  Ran,  a  well-known  artist  of  the  Ming  period;  they  are 
among  the  best  things  hove  and  were  gifts  from  the  Emperor 
Reige-iL  (1663-86).  Th(^  graceful  figures  in  the  groups  mtp 
drawn  with  consummate  skill  and  with  the  light,  sure  touch  of 
a  master  hand;  the  tones,  though  faded,  are  still  lovely;  and 
the  ^jfincely  fornix  of  courtiers,  court  dames,  and  other  high 
digmtaries,  ^o  seem  to  float  saavely  and  graciously  through 
the  deli^uul  perspective,  linger  in  the  mind  as  ope  passes  to 
other  suites  and  to  less  chanmng  compositions.  Kand  Trnff^ 
Is  seen  again,  this  time  in  one  or  his  oeet  moods,  in  the  room 
where  Ka-Hogen  Motonobu  has  some  Chinese  scenes,  and 
Kavd  Eitoku  some  still  bettor  ones  (at  the  back).  The  panels 
by  Eitokiiy  in  an  adjacent  room,  showing  t)ie  primitive  pro- 
cesses of  silk-making,  from  the  unwinding  of  the  cocoons  to  the 
weaving  of  the  clotn,  are  inte^e8tin^^  The  always  satisfying 
Kano  Doshun  has  four  noteworthy  panels  at  the  back,  symbol- 
izing a  celebrated  Chinese  poem  in  which  Oriental  fancjr  pro- 
tnys  dainty  wine-cups  filled  to  the  brims  and  placed  ih  the 
center  of  upturned  leaves  that  float  lan^dly  downward  on 
the  bosom  of  a  placid  stream,  to  a  point  where  eager  and 
Iftiighlng  youths  await  impatiently  their  safe  arrival. 

The  Gard8N|  which  indubitably  is  one  of  the  most  charm* 
ingly  dainty  conceptions  in  the  old  capital,  was  laid  out  by 
two  of  the  moRt  celebrated  artists  of  the  times  (15th  cent  ): 
the  S.  half  })y  Maruyama  Soariii ,  the  tea-drinking  poet,  painter 
and  cronv  of  the  shogun^  Yoshunam,  and  wiio  planned  the 
garden  of  the  Kinkakiiji  for  that  harebrained  roysterer;  the 
N.  half,  where  cluster  the  azaleas  which  so  glorify  it  in  the 
Spring,  by  Ihe  no  less  renowned  Kcbori  Enahil  (or'  K,  Mata* 
mniy  1579-1647),  one  of  leyam's  favorites  who  won  fame  as 
an  artist,  a  poet,  a  designer  of  flowers  and  of  landscapes,  and 
who  foimded  a  school  (called  EnahH-ryti)  to  teach  the  solemn 
punctilio  of  the  cha-no-yu  ceremony.  The  fact  that  a  long 
dynasty  of  emperors  and  tJieir  beautiful  and  imperious  consorts 
have  pae(  (i  its  serpentine  pat  lis  and  gazed  at  the  moon  from 
its  quaint  bridges  enhances  its  interest.  In  May  when  the 
rosaceous  Kerria  japonica  (Jap,  yamahuki)  transforms  the  , 
spot  into  a  golden  bower  and  vies  with  the  azaleas  and  wis- 
taria in  beautifying  it;  or  in  early  Nov.,  when  a  score  of  ador- 
able little  mai^e  trees  flush  to  the  first  boisteiouil  earess  itf  the 
northwind  aiid  mark  the  hillndopes  with  mantbsof  flamei  ^ 
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garden  is  seen  at  its  best.  Then  the  quaint  little  pond  supposed 
to  be  shaped  like  a  dragon's  heart,  and  the  stone  bridge  typi- 
fying two  dragons  abreast;  the  camellias  and  their  cousins  the 
pink-and-white  sazankwaSf  and  all  the  host  of  other  flowers  and 
dlstmetive  features  of  the  place  impart  to  It  a  nevr  aspect  and 
make  of  it  a  delightful  retieat  which  to  see  Is  not  to  forget. 
There  are  a  number  of  mazy  walks  up  miniature  mountains 
and  through  tiny  bosky  dingles,  and  in  particular  a  little 
knoll  and  a  seciuestered  resting-place  called '  Sorrow-forgetting- 
terrace/  admirably  well  namea,  for  here  one  enjoys  a  vista 
over  the  N.  and  W.  portions  of  Kyoto  so  beguiling  in  its  com- 
pleteness that  it  gives  one  scant  time  to  think  of  anything  else. 
The  historic  Hiei-zan  starts  up  at  the  right,  while  Atago-yama 
and  his  satellites  stand  out  boldly  and  challengin^ly  at  the  left; 
scores  of  glistening  temple-roofs  and  not  a  few  pomted  pagodas 
thrust  their  great  bulk  upward  thiou^  the  saered  groves 
slashed  In  the  mt.  sides,  and  prove  that  KyOto,  like  Borne,  is 
a  city  of  temples.  The  small  green  hump  straight  out  ahead, 
with  its  pinnacled  pagoda  amid  trees,  is  Kwrodmiiryoma^  ^ 
spot  where  the  glonous  old  temple  of  the  same  name  dreams 
of  past  splendor  in  its  sequestered  grove.  The  smaller  hill  at 
the  left,  scattered  over  with  houses,  is  Yoshida-yama. 

At  the  back  of  the  yard  near  the  base  of  the  great  verdant 
ridge  which  rises  steeply  behind  it  is  a  small  structure  called 
the  tea-serving  room,  where  the  immortal  Nobuwiga  (who 
rebuilt  a  portkm  of  thepalace)  used  to  retire  from  the  caies 
of  State;  and  where  the  Ekipress  (from  1763  to  1770)  OoSalnh 
ramachi,  who  used  to  call  It  her  palace,  lived  for  three  yeaa. 
The  decorations  of  the  narrow  pai^ls  Which  form  the  inaw 
walls  are  by  the  peerless  Maruyama  ukyo^  and  Shimada  Kazue* 
no- Kami.  Time  has  dealt  harshly  with  them,  but  their  his- 
torical associations  retrieve  their  faded  splendor.  There  is  a 
piece  of  queer  iron-stone  in  the  yard  hereabout,  which  belies 
its  stony  aspect,  and  gives  out  the  ring  of  true  metal  when 
struck.  —  Almost  facing  the  exit  is  Yainanakd's  exhibition  of 
bewilderingly  beautiful  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean  art 
works;  ancf  fiurther  along  at  the  S.,  some  attractive  little  native 
shops,  among  them  one  where  water- worn  stones  for  the  deco- 
ration of  landscape  gardens  arospld.  Still  farther  S»  (5  mm.>i8 
the  Ckiaa4nf  described  below. 

The  ^Temple  of  Chion-in  (pron.  chee*wo-neen'),  a  splendid 
old  monastenal  institutnn,  at  present  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Clunzei  branch  of  the  powerful  J  ado  sect(  of  Buddhists),  occu- 
pies a  commanding  and  romantically  b(»autiful  site  on  a  suc- 
,  cession  of  terraces  cut  from  the  green  and  rugged  slope  of 
Higashi-yama  (PI.  E,  4).  The  main  temple,  one  of  the  foremost 
in  Kyoto,  and  a  typical  bit  of  uncompromisingly  pure  old 
Buddhist  architecture,  faces  S.,  and  the  lofty  cryptomerias.  the 
splendiidly  graceful  pines,  and  the  glorious  maples  wUdi  dooH 
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inate  it  (an  unforgettable  dght  in  Nov.),  as  well  as  the  sut^ 
cessive  flights  of  stone  steps  which  lead  up  tO  it,  foreshadow 
the  splendor  beyond  and  remind  one  of  the  superbly  situated 

mausolea  of  inromparable  Nikko.  The  immense  stonf*  walls 
which  hold  the  terraces  in  plaro,  arui  the  charminjz;  porKix  otive 
through  the  leafy  bowers  accentuutf  the  comparison,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  plain  but  Btately  old  gateway 
below,  while  equally  imposing  in  its  way,  in  nmv.h  less  ahowy 
than  the  glittering  rehcs  of  the  opulent  Tokugawa  era.  This 
samtmrn,  a  huge  two-storied  weather-beaten  structure  80  ft. 
bigh  (one  of  the  largest  m  Kyoto),  rises  from  a  granite  plintii 
65  ft.  wide,  165  long,  and  23  ^tr  ps  up  from  the  roadway.  Its 
immense  bulk,  which  is  added  to  by  the  flights  of  lateralstairs 
that  lead  up  to  the  (uninteresting)  second  story,  is  not  without 
pictiiresqneness  —  particularly  when  the  crimsoning  maples 
are  in  their  i)rimp.  Then  the  perspective  from  th('  park-like 
stretch  without  is  one  of  the  most  beguiling  things  in  the  city, 
and  no  traveler  should  miss  it.  In  the  pretty  little  pond  at  the 
right  is  a  stone  shaft  surmounted  by  a  graceful  statue  of  Kwan- 
nm.  The  49  stone  steps  which  lead  to  the  first  terrace  are  less 
commonly  used  than  the  easier  and  wider  ascent  over  the 
Woman's  Road  {mna-^aka)  at  the  right.  At  the  top  of  either 
flight,  the  traveler  finds  himsdf  on  a  broad  esplanade  from  the 
extreme  right  of  which  another  series  of  steps  lead  up  to  a  still 
loftier,  h\\\  smaller  terrace,  where  the  great  bell  Jiangs  quietly 
in  its  ma^sivp  belfry. 

The  original  temple  was  founded  in  1211  by  Genku,  a 
learned  priest  (b.  1133;  d.  1212),  who  abandoned  the  observ- 
ances of  the  Tendai  sect  and  became  famous  by  profesising 
that  spiritual  salvation  and  entrance  into  the  *pure  land' 
(jodo)  could  be  obtained  only  through  prayer;  to  this  end  he 
rcneated  the  name  of  Amida  as  many  ais  60,000  times  a  day. 
Tne  militant,  non-conforming  bonzes  (under  whom  he  had 
studied)  of  the  Enryaku-ji  (on  Hiei-zan)  succeeded  in  having 
him  exiled  to  Sanvkiy  whither  he  returned  to  Ky6to  (in  1210) 
to  die  fit  the  np:e  of  70,  Known  as  Honen  Shonirif  he  was  later 
canonized  under  the  posthumous  title  of  Enkd-Daiski;  when 
his  temple  was  burned  in  1633  it  wiis  promptly  rebuilt  in  ite 
present  form  by  the  order  of  the  Tokngawa  shogurij  lemilsu, 
and  solemnly  dedicated  (in  1639)  to  his  memory.  A  great  cel- 
ebration was  enacted  here  in  1911,  at  which  time  the  struc- 
ture was  nractically  renovated.  The  samie  date  saw  the  com- 
pletion of 

The  Auida-dS  (Buddha's  Hall),  which  stands  at  the  left 
of  the  main  temple  and  is  connected  thereto  by  a  covered  eo^ 
ridor.  It  is  a  huge  two-storied  structm^  of  distinctively  gran* 
diose  proportions,  with  a  fine  porch  almost  covered  with  crisp 
wood-carvings  of  flowers,  storks,  el pphant  heads,  and  mytho- 
-locMsal  animals.  The  two  handsome  bronze  water-baons  4ti 
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the  form  of  lotus  leaves  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  steps,  and 

the  bronze  incense-burner  under  the  portico,  are  all  worth 
noting.  A  superbly  gilded  figure  of  Amida  sitting  on  a  big 
lotus  bloom  beneath  a  veritable  shower  of  gUttering  met^ 
enrichments,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  main  altar  in 
the  surprisingly  tidy  interior.  Supporting  this  reliquary  is  an 
elaborate  red-  and  blaok-iacquered  stand  of  admirable  work* 
miuiflhip.  Pending  from  the  oeiUng  are  numerouB  sexagonai 
metal  adbanf  with  a  clawing,  crimBon-throated  dragon  at  each 
of  the  anfl^;  the  special  one  (tengai)  above  the  archbishop's 
seat  being  very  elaborate.  Rows  of  attractively  lacauered 
siUra-stixnds,  enriched  with  yellow  metal  and  provided  with 
gold-flecked,  crystal-knobbedl  rolls  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
adorned  with  Tokiigawa  crests,  are  ranged  round  three  sides 
of  the  altar,  where,  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day,  a  priest  sits 
and  methodically  taps  a  Uttle  drum,  perchance  to  drown  the 
voices  of  devotees  who  bow  their  heads  to  the  ver^  floor  and 
implone  tbe  'Snlighteaed  One'  to  hearken  to  their  plaint  of 
Namu  Amikk* 

The  Main  TmmM  (167  ft.  long,  138  deep,  and  95  ft.  high) 
displays  a^few  mediocre  wood-carvings  along  the  crosB-beanis 
of  the  vast  portioo,  while  in  the  yard  facing  it  are  some  large 
and  beautiful  bronze  lotus-bloom  fomitains  over  whose  dim- 

eed  edges  limpid  water  plashes  unceasingly  into  stone  troughs 
jlow.  The  great  tile  antefixes  at  the  angles  of  the  roof,  in  the 
form  of  horned  demons  of  frightful  mien,  are  supplemented  at 
each  corner  of  the  porch  by  dainty  Buddhas,  which  look  as  if 
they  enjoyed  their  exalted  positions.  Bronze  wind-bells  pend 
from  the  comers,  and  the  white  beam-ends  of  the  oompoimd 
twacketi  form  a  strikinf^  oontrastwith  the  .natural  oolor  ci  the 
^robd.  A  feature  of  this  porehi  with  which  every  Japanese  la 
familiar  and  which  the  sharp  eye  of  the  traveler  may  detect, 
is  a  amall  wire  screen  high  up  under  the  eaves  at  the  ri^^t  of  the 
entrance,  covering  what  looks  to  the  naked  eye  like  a  hose- 
nozzle.  To  the  credulous  natives  it  is  a  miraculous  object 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  Wasure-gasGy  or  'forgotten  um- 
brella.' According  to  the  temple  records  (which  none  disbe- 
lieve), while  the  abbot  was  one  day  performing  an  important 
dedication  ceremony  before  the  final  touches  had  been  given 
to  the  roof,  rain  becan  to  faU,  whereupon  a  fox  god  appeared 
and  held  an  nmbrdla  over  his  reverend  head  tiUthe  nineHon 
was  completed!  When  the  abbot  looked  for  his  protector  he 
had  disappeared,  but  the  umbrella  remained  as  proof  that  a 
miracle  had  been  performed.  The  anachronistic  proletariat, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Hidari  Jingordy  the  great  sculptor, 
died  in  1634,  five  yrs.  before  the  temple  was  completed,  relate 
that  he  left  the  umbrella  there  when  he  finished  it,  and  they 
therefore  call  it  Hidari  Jingord  no  tvasure-gasa.  An  imprint 
of  it,  along  with  the  character  for  Kacho  (the  name  of  the  hill 
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on  wMth.  the  temnle  Btands),  appeatt  on  all  the  compressed 
rice-eakes  which  the  priests  dispeoBe  to  pilgrims  and  otheiSi 

Before  entering  the  temple,  it  is  worth  while  noting  the  mas- 
sive carvings  beneath  the  great  ridge-pole,  in  the  angle  fonned 
by  the  sloping  roof. 

The  spacious  INTERIOR  happily  is  devoid  of  trumpery  and 
strained  elaboration,  and  in  <x>nse(jiience  is  singularly  satisfy- 
ing —  a-'^  elegant  in  its  decorations  as  the  exterior  is  austere. 
All  the  rich  ornamentation  is  centered  at  the  main  altar,  where 
stands  the  splendidly  gilded,  templenahaped  shrine.  A  picture 
of  H9nm  &idniin  ooeupies  toe  place  of  bomor  in  the  rehquary, 
and  facing  it,  beneath  a  swinging  metal  baldachin,  is  a  sump- 
tuous cathedra^  for  the  archbishop.  Very  striking  is  the  efTcot 
produced  hv  the  real*  (dwarfed)  pine  trees  which  grow  from 
vases  placed  at  the  corner??  of  the  altar  dais,  and  by  the  gilded 
metal  lotTises  20  f  t .  or  more  high.  The  superb  ki^yaki-w ood  pil- 
lars, heavily  sheathed  with  gold,  which  support  the  superstruc- 
ture, are  upward  of  30  in.  in  diameter  and  are  magnificent 
examples  of  the  peat  girth  attained  by  some  of  these  forest 
giants.  In  Ueu  of  capitals,  they  carry  rich  polychome  decora- 
tions, and  in  the  ease  of  the  outer  ones  this  ^bricfaim^t  —  of 
gold  foil  Udd  on  so  beavilv  that  it  lesembles  drapery  —  flows 
upward  to  the  compound  brackets  supporting  the  immense 
tie-beams.  A  number  of  the  regal  fitments  were  presented  by 
enthusiastic  devotees  when  the  700th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  temple  was  celebrated  fin  1911)  with  great 
splendor.  Outside  the  rhanrel  rail  is  a  line  of  the  i)eculiar 
sleigh-bell  type  of  gong,  used  in  many  of  the  Japanese  temples^ 
and  which  the  priests  pound  lustily  while  chanting  the  Bud- 
dhist formula.  At  the  end  of  a  covered  passage  leading  hence 
is  the  Shueirddf  a  lai]se  plain  room  where  scores  of  shaven- 
pated  young  acolytes  m  flowing  robes  and  with  downcast  eyes 
may  be  seen  at  times  kneeling  on  padded  mats  «beade  umn 
quered  sttlra4Kixes,  intoning  the  sacred  scriptures  to  the  sound 
m  tapping  drums,  amidst  the  curling  smoke  of  incense.  The 
main  altar  enthrones  a  gilded  figure  fby  EMn  Sozu)  of  Amidn- 
hutsUf  who  is  especially  reverenrrd  l)y  the  Jodo-shxi;  on  his 
left  is  an  image  of  Seuhi-bo^aisu,  and  on  hip  right  a  Kwannort" 
bosatsUf  both  members  of  his  retinue.  The  side  altar  contains 
another  Amida  and  (left)  a  Monju-bosaUu  in  priestly  robes. 
The  black-and-gold  mortuary  tablets  are  of  emperors  and 
oUier  notables. 

The  most  prised  treasuM  of  the  temple  aro  in  the 
and  Ko-Hiffd  of  the  Goleriy  a  structure  at  the  right  of  the 
SMeMd^  erected  by  the  Tokiigawa  shogun,  lemilsu,  and 
decorated  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  17th-cent.  artists  of 
the  Knnd  school.  To  the  patriotic  Japanese  and  certain  en- 
thusiastic foreign  writers,  some  of  these  wan  reflections  of  earlv 
art  possess  recessive  beauties  which  the  casual  eye  fii^ds  djm- 
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culty  in  pmdving.  The  sliding  fumma  on  iHiieh  a  majority 

of  the  pictures  are  painted  are  woefully  dingy,  and  sometimeB 
sadly  defaced,  the  one-time  brilliant  gold  backgrounds  showing 
dully  across  the  centuries,  with  figures  and  landscapes  that 
have  faded  almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  bonze  conducts 
the  visitor  along  a  wide  corridor  with  (p.  clxxx)  'nightingale' 
floors  (of  which  there  are  said  to  be  upward  of  1800  ft.  in  the 
temple)  to  a  spacious  apartment  used  for  ceremonious  recep- 
tions; at  times  more /uwma  are  introduced  and  it  is  convert^ 
into  a  niimber  of  smaller  roonw  eadi  named  for  thedeooi»tive 
motives  on  the  panels.  The  large  faded  screen  at 'the  left  of  the 
threshold,  depicting  two  playful  Korean  lions  on  a  field  of 
gold,  are  by  Kand  TanyU,  Equity  unattraotive  is  a  very  old 
folding  screen  showing  an  Tmperial  procession  at  Nara  in  the 
8th  cent.  —  the  work  of  the  renowned  Dorno  no  McUahei 
(p.  ccxxiv).  The  Plum  Room  has  sliding  screens  of  blossoming 
plum  trees  by  Kand  SadanobUy  and  the  Stork  Room,  others 
with  graceful  white  storks  in  various  attitudes,  by  Kand 
Naonobu  —  whose  work  also  shows  in  the  Pine-Tree  Room. 
Tlie  three  fc^wing  rooms,  m  tuUe,  — greatly  reverenced  bo- 
eanse  the  late  Mikado,  whose  throne  is  seen  in  one  of  them, 
once  occupied  them,  —  are  embellished  with  poor  eonvei^ 
tional  drawini^s  by  ifofnmata  and  Namwbu.  In  the  sueoeed- 
mg  suite  are  some  panels  with  strangely  unattractive  snow- 
scenes  by  Kn7id  Eitoku;  some  landscapes  also  by  him;  some 
birds  and  flowers  of  no  merit,  and  a  set  of  the  Sixteen liakan,  by 
Nobumasa.   An  Imperial  Prince  is  said  to  have  become  a  priest 
and  had  his  head  shaved  in  the  room  where  there  are  pictures 
of  bamboo  and  plum  trees.  The  pink  and  white  chrysanthe- 
mums in  the  succeeding  room  are  by  Nobumasa^  to  whom  is 
also  ascribed  the  exedleat  panel  showmg  a  white  heron  ^vtnaari' 
no*8agi)  in  the  act  of  taking  wing.  A  spe<4nien  of  his  woAf 
upon  whieh  the  natives  look  with  awe,  is  shown  in  one  tof  the 
eontigoons  rooms — the  ghostly  outlines  of  a  tiny  sparrow 
(nuke'Suzume)  which  was  painted  so  true  to  the  life  that 
it  flow  away  and  left  only  its  shadow!  An  equally  grave  accu- 
sation —  one  in  which  the  priests  believe  unreservedly  —  is 
made  regarding  one  of  his  doors  in  the  corridor;  here  he  painted 
a  pine  tree  with  such  fidelity  to  nature  that  resin  exuded  from 
its  trunk!  Hard  by,  on  another  panel  by  him.  is  an  angular 
and  shadowy  grimalkin 'Which  real  cats  oonsiaer  so  uncanny 
that  they  put  up  their  backs  and  spit  at  it  when  th^  see  HI 
The  WjllOw*Tree  Room  has  uninteresting  decorations  by 
Sadanobu.  —  At  the  base  of  the  Kachb  HiUf  visible  from  the 
side  door  of  the  temple,  is  a  pretty  landscape  garden  laid  out 
by  Kobori  BnahU, 

The  Revolving  Library  (kyozo)  at  the  E.  (right)  of  the 
JUmderij  contains  perhaj)s  a  complete  set  of  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures; the  three  seated  figures  facing  the  entrance  are  Ft^ 
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Daishi  and  his  sons  Fuken  and  Fujo.  The  stone  steps  noar 
here  lead  up  to  a  higher  terrace  on  which  is  the  Seishi-dd  (with 
a  statue  of  Seishi-bosatsu),  the  oldest  building  of  the  Chion-m 
group.  In  the  yard  is  a  deei>toned  bell,  and  behind  the 
shrine  is  a  spot  regarded  by  the  priests  as  the  most  charming 
in  the  temple  iuciosure;  a  break  occurs  in  the  trees,  and 
through  the  gap  one  gets  a  wmsome  view  of  the  bfoad  plain 
and  tihe  city  spread  languorously  athwart  it,  while  beyond 
the  bulky  mts.  —  the  highest  of  which  is  Atag(h%an  —  girdle 
it  like  a  wall.  On  a  stiU  higher  terrace  cut  from  a  rocky  ledge 
and  idealized  by  some  lovely  maples,  is  one  of  the  Tombs  of 
Honen  Shdnin.  The  structure  is  richly  embellished  and  is  the 
scene  of  considerable  pomp  between  the  19th  and  24th  of 
April,  when  the  anniversiiry  of  the  great  priest  is  celebrat_ed.  — 
Tne  Big  Bell  {tsuriganc) ,  2d  largest  in  Japan  (comp.  Osaka) 
and  one  of  the  great  bells  of  the  world,  weighs  74  tons,  is 
about  10  ft.  10  in.  high,  9  ft.  in  diameter,  11  in.  thick  at  the 
lip,  and  was  cast  in  1633.  The  immensely  strong  old  bell- 
tower  was  completed  just  before  the  bell  was  cast,  out  it  was 
partly  restored  in  1911. 

Manvaiiia  Park  (PL  E,  4),  a  pretty,  tree-embowered  spot 
on  the  dope  of  HiffuhiHyama  between  the  Chion-in  and  the 

Kodai-ji,  is  a  favorite  resort  of  Kyoto  people  and  is  celebrated 
locally  for  its  cherry  and  maple  trees.  The  splendid  (200  yrs. 
old)  cherry  tree  near  the  entrance,  tottering  with  age  and 
proppcnJ  up  with  crutches,  is  called  the  Gion-no-iio-zakura^ 
or  *  Night-blooming  Cherry,'  from  the  local  custom  of  decorat- 
ing it  with  a  host  of  lanterns  during  the  cherry-blossom  season 
—  at  which  time  crowds  of  people  come  to  see  it.  Near  the 
lower  end  (W.)  of  the  Park  stands  the  Gion  no  Yashiro  (often 
referred  to  as  the  Fcwafca-jfi/ya),  a  popular  (and  very  hplv) 
Rydhu-Shinto  shnJiQ  said  to  have  been  founded  in  656.  Its 
origin  is  a  subject  of  much  controversy;  the  rites  of  the  original 
native  religion  in  their  prist in(»  purity  were  perhaps  celebrated 
here  a  millennium  ago,  when  the  shrine  was  dedicated  to 
Susajio-o  no  Mikoto,  With  the  amalgamation  of  Buddhism 
it  lost  its  primitive  intention,  and  took  the  name  of  an  adjacent 
Buddhist  temple  called  Gion-ji.  At  one  period  of  its  exii^ience 
it  was.  a  dependency  of  the  Buddhist  temple  of  Kofukurjit 
and  later  of  the  Enryakurji.  With  the  disestablishment  of 
Buddhism  it  again  became  Shinto.  It  is  an  attractive  old 
structure  (erected  in  1654  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  one) 
with  a  beautiful  hinoki  roof  stained  by  time  to  a  fine  moss- 
green  above,  and  a  rich  wine^red  below;  ar('hit(^cts  will  note 
the  neat  way  in  which  the  thin  strips  forming  the  lower  part 
of  the  nether  roof  (at  least  10  in.  thick)  are  placed.  A  row  of 
ouaint  iron  lanterns  girdle  the  shrine  and  hang  from  the  eaves. 
The.  ornate  brass  lanterns  of  the  front  porch  and  the  sabred 
Jionm  in  the  yard  are  rdics  of  earlier  days/  The  safo-tubs 
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flanking  the  portico  impart  the  i4>pearance  of  a  wine-cellar. 

The  huge  vermilion  gateway  adorned  with  gilded  crests  la  a 
striking  object  amidst  the  ^reen  trees.  The  edifice  between 
it  and  the  shrine  contains  pictures  of  the  36  most  celebrated 
poets  (san-ju-roku-kasen)  who  lived  before  the  11th  cent.  — 
each  in  his,  or  her,  favorite  attitude.  Both  the  shrine  and  the 
gateway  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  approached 
through  the  great  gray  granite  torii  (one  of  the  largest  in 
Japan)  which  stands  before  the  S.E.  entrance.  On  the  night 
of  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each  month  the  adjacent  grounds  are 
eonyerted  into  a  flower-market.  The  nationally  odelmted 
Oion  Fe^iiodlt  which  lasts  for  a  week  from  July  17,  attracts 
thousands  of  people  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  its  Idnd 
in  Japan.  The  week  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
Kyoto  that  the  Semana  Santa  does  to  Seville,  and  it  is  marked 
by  impressive  pageantry  which  most  travelers  will  not  wish 
to  miss. 

The  Gion  Festival,  one  of  tho  three  great  annual  processions,  is  said  to 
have  come  into  prominence  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Seiwa,  at  a 
liine  when  the  oountry  was  scourged  by  a  pestilence  which  raged  with 
particular  fury  in  Ky6to.  To  eliminate  it,  the  Imperial  astrologers 
asfiembled  a  multitude  of  i)eople  to  participate  in  a  'driving  away'  cere- 
mony. Each  carried  a  long  curved  halberd  (naffinaiat  or  naainatorhoko)  of 
a  type  fashioned  by  Kokaji  Munechika  (a  famous  swordsmith)  in  gratitude 
for  the  life  of  his  daughter  —  who  had  been  attad^  by  the  plague.  DupUr 
eates  of  these  primitive  inetTuments,  along  with  many  other  ounous  objects 
symbolic  of  the  occasion,  arc  carried  in  the  solemn  procession,  which  is  often 
a  mile  or  more  long  and  includes  gorgeously  decorated  cars,  floats  drawn 
by  oxen,  dnims,  and  a  boat  ifune-Jiako)  supposed  to  be  an  exaot  model  of  the 
one  used  by  the  Emvresa  Jingo  in  her  mvasion  of  Korea.  Many  youths  take 

Kurt  in  ihfi  musical  entertainment,  and  at  night  the  festival  district  is 
mniwft^  by  thousandB  of  lanterns.  The  hotel  manasemeot  raservee  SMito 
for  guests  in  the  serasl  grand  stands  ereetad  aUms  the  route. 

At  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when  Christians 
hold  their  watchnight  services,  Japanese  repair  in  numbers  to 
the  revered  Gion  Shrine  for  coals  from  the  holy  fire  which  they 
take  home  with  them  to  cook  the  rice-cakes  (mochi)  popular 
on  New  Year's  Day.  —  The  Geisha  Training  School  is  near 
the  Gion-machi  —  a  gay  street  where  the  Cherry  Dance  is  held 
in  April.  —  The  wide,  gently  sloping,  stone-flagged  avenue 
(g  M.  long)  which  stretches  away  at  the  right  of  the  torii  facing 
the  Gion  Shrvne,  and  which  is  flanked  by  stone  lanterns  and 
overhung  by  graceful  inne  trees,  leads  to  the  entrance 

The  Higashi  Otani  (PL  E,  4),  a  greatly  revered  burving- 

glace  o£  we  abbots  of  the  HiifauM  Hongwanfi. .  Some  of  the 
ones  of  Shmran  SMhdn  are  said  to  be  interred  here.  The 
elaborately  carved  gateway  at  the  top  of  the  avenue  is  en- 
riched with  many  bronse  fitments.  Beyond  it  the  stone  st^ 
trend  to  the  right,  then  sweep  to  a  higher  level  where  a  number 
of  quaint  buildings  are  grouped  in  a  yard  with  some  handsome 
bronze  lanterns  and  a  noteworthy  bronze  lotus-flower  fountain 
surmounted  by  a  squirming  dragon.  —  The  sometime  rich 
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and  flashily  ornamented  Main  Temple,  on  a  seque^terofl  ter- 
race amid  lovely  trees  and  a  restful  environment,  is  now  aadiy 
dimmed  by  age;  the  beam-ends  are  all  sheathed  in  heavily 
chased  brass,  and  the  old  wood  Bculptures,  like  those  of  many 
otiier  temples,  aie  protected  by  wire  screens  IroiD  the  defile* 
ment  of  the  numerous  pigeons  which  make  Uie  place  their 
home.  The  restricted  interior  still  gleams  with  a  goldeii  after- 
glow of  its  once  exalted  estate;  even  the  many  compound 
Drackets  are  covered  with  the  precious  j^old  foil,  lih  are  the 
deeply  carved,  pierced  panels  forming  the  frieze  above  the 
altar.  The  two  end  panels  cany  finely  sculptured  lotus  flow- 
ers in  shimmering  gold,  and  the  three  central  ones  symbolical 
Wheels  of  the  Law  in  tripUcate.  A  proud  little  figure  of  Amiday 
darkened  by  age  but  still  stately  amid  a  shower  of  glittering 
tinsel,  stands  on  the  main  altar>  as  a  record  of  the  excellent 
work  of  Kvmkeiy  an  llth-eent.  sculptor,  and  pupil  of  Jdkaku, 
At  the  right  and  left  are  other  shrines,  one  with  a  revered 
picture  of  Shivrari  Shonin.  The  fvsv ma  vif  the  inner  sanctum  • 
show  v  arious  designs  of  birds  and  flowers  painted  by  artists 
whose  very  names  are  forgotten.  On  a  terrace  reached  by  42 
stone  steps  is 

The  Tomb  oj  Shinran  iSkdnin;  a  simple  afifair  of  plain  gray 
Ijtanite  surmounted  by  a  shapeless  stone  called  forvMAi,  or 
tigmitone,  for  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  tiger*  One's  inter- 
est in  it  is  of  shorter  life  than  in  the  scupltured  wood  gateway 
(attributed  to  Hidari  Jingord)  which  gives  ingress  to  the  in- 
closure.  Above  the  twin  doors  are  boldly  carved  phoenixes 
and  drap:ons.  Other  ronvontional  rarvinps  appear  on  the  sev- 
eral panels,  conspicuous  among  them,  one  (right)  displaying 
a  sculptured  Uoness  peering  over  a  precipice  at  her  cub  below, 
whither  she  has  cuffed  it  in  order  to  harden  it  ;  and  another 
(left)  with  two  carp  trying  to  leap  upward  over  a  waterfall  — 
symodie,  to  the  Japanese  (with  whom  both  are  f avimte  sub- 
jects), of  fixity  of  purpose  and  a  determination  to  succeed  in 
life.  On  certain  occasions  —  usually  the  offering  of  riooKsakes  . 
and  other  food  to  Shdnin^s  spirit  —  one  may  witness  a  prettv 
spectacle  here.  Prores  of  devotees  assemble  in  the  open  niiila- 
ing  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  inclosure  and  there, 
attended  by  priests  in  gorgeous  robes,  who  intone  a  solemn 
ritual  before  opening  the  gates,  they  kneel,  with  heads  bowed, 
in  silent  reverence.  —  The  exit  at  the  end  of  the  lowest  terrace 
leads  to  a  big  gravevard  behind.  The  traveler  who  elects  to  fo^ 
low  this  weu-traveled  patii  down  the  slope,  soon  emei|ses  near 

The  Kddai-ji  (PI.  E,  4),  a  temple  (adnuttance,  5  sen)  belongs 
ing  to  the  Rinzai  branch  of  the  Zen  sect  (of  Buddhists), 
founded  in  838  and  rebuilt  in  1601  by  the  widow  (  Kiia  Mando- 
koro)  of  ToyoUmd  Hidetfoshi,  It  was  burned  again  in  1885, 
from  which  period  the  present  structure  dates.  Although 
greatly  leyerni  by  the  natives  because  of  the  relics  of  thegreat 
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Taikn  enshrined  therein,  foreigners  are  apt  to  find  the  rooms 
with  their  faded  old  screens  and  gaudily  weak  derorations  dull 
and  uninteresting.  Few  of  them  merit  description.  The 
screens  by  Kano  Koi,  Hasegawa  Tohakuy  and  Dorno  no 
Matahei  awaken  only  a  lanp-uid  interest.  Certain  of  the  relics 
are  more  satisfactory.  Tlie  lacquered  lunch-box  carried  by 
HHiB^aM  in  his  militaiy  campaigns  has  many  tiny  compart* 
mentS)  and  is  a  eompamon  piece  to  the  medidnMhestt  marked 
by  his  crest.  Hie  btonse  hand-bell  (of  Indian  origin)  was  used 
by  him  in  camp  as  a  reveille,  and  its  historic  intoreBt  Is  im^ 
doubted,  for  with  it  the  militant  general  has  perchance  called 
many  thoii.sands  of  his  devoted  followers  from  slumber,  later 
to  see  them  phmeed  into  the  deep  sleep  of  eternity.  The  curi- 
ously shaped  stone  on  a  tray  was  brought  to  Hvdeyoshi  from 
Korea  and  was  used  by  liiru  as  a  decoration  for  a  miniature 
landscape  garden.  Ilia  madreperl  writing-box  is  perhaps 
authentic.  Hard  by  it  is  the  frame  on  wliich  his  widow  is  re- 
.  puted  to  haye  hung  her  bridal  lobes.  The  su^rtHwlls  embodv- 
mg  the  doctrines  of  the  Hokke  sect,  though  said  to  be  in  toe 
httidwriting  ol  Kdbd'DaiMf  are  only  copies  (gilt  chaiacteiB 
on  a  black  ground). 

The  garden,  behind  which  rises  a  thickly  wooded  hill,  is 
retty  and  is  said  to  have  been  dosis^ned  by  Kobori  Enshu. 
^  panning  the  lotus-pond  is  an  arched  corridor,  midway  of  which 
is  a  small  platform  (alleged  to  have  been  a  part  of  Hideyo- 
yoshi's  palace  at  Fushimi)  where  the  Taiko  used  to  sit  and 
gaze  at  the  moon.  The  little  pond  at  the  left,  because  turtle- 
shaped,  is  called  Kame'W^ke;  and  the  one  at  the  right, 
shaped  like  a  stork,  Ttyiru-no-4Jcey  whence  the  name  of  tiie 
pair:  Tsuru-Kame'^uhike.  The  KaisanMj  or  Founder ^s  Hall, 
to  which  the  bonze  now  conducts  one,  is  very  old  and  hideously 
lurid,  with  decorations  embodying  all  the  colors  of  a  crazy* 
qnilt  or  n  chrysanthemum  show.  The  ceiling  of  the  outerroom 
is  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient  war- junk  })uilt  to  convey 
Hideyoshi  to  Korea;  and  that  of  tlie  inuer  one  (with  four 
nondescript  panels  by  Kano  Moiouohu)^  part  of  his  wife*s 
palanquin.  The  involved  dragon  on  the  smalleiit  ceiling  is 
by  Kano  Eitoku,  The  u^v  old  rusted  iron  incense-burner, 
standing  near,  was  unskiUfully  fashioned  after  «  repuisiye 
octopus,  and  tradition  haa  it  that  it  was  brought  from  Korea 
by  Hideifaak^s  barbaric  general,  Koto  Kiyomaaa  (known  to 
foreigners  as  a  relentlw  enemy  of  Christianity,  and  to  Jap- 
anese as  Kuho-kwan,  or  Devil  General,  because  of  his  per- 
sonal bravery  and  military  victories),  who  is  worshiped  in 
certain  temples  of  the  Nichiren  sect  as  Seishd-kd-Seisho  (the 
Chinese  equivalent  of  the  Japanese  Kiyomasa).  The  figiire 
on  the  aitar  is  that  of  the  abbot  who  baptized  the  Taiko' s  wife. 

The  visitor  is  now  led  along  the  covered  'Corridor  of  the 
Becuinbent  Dragon^' j^ganning  a  pond. called  Gwary&'no^he, 
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thence  up  a  flieht  of  stone  stepn  interspersed  with  short  tiled 
landings.  Lookiiig  upsviird  from  below  the  quick  eye.  notes 
that  stones  only  are  seen,  and  down  from  above,  that  the  stair 
looks  as  if  made  solely  of  tiles^  At  the  top  is  the  Mortuary 
Chapel  (0  Tamaya)  with  a  ssoall  shrine  oontaining  a  botaUu 
to  which  Hideyoski  used  to  pray;  his  sculptured  and  seated 
image  when  he  was  62  (the  year  of  his  death)  is  seen  at  the 
right;  and  at  the  left  one  of  his  wife  (when  she  wft««  42)  in  the 
garb  of  a  nun.  Formerly  86  small  panels  of  the  3i)  most  cele- 
brated poets  who  !iv('(]  Ix  lure  the  11th  ctmt.  —  t]i<^  work  of 
the  famous  Tosa  MUsunobu  —  adorned  the  upper  part  of  this 
room,  but  they  were  stolen  iu  Dec.,  1911.  The  stcpij  which 
lead  up  to  the  reliquary,  and  which  depict  (in  gold  tracery) 
rafts  and  cherry  bloesoms  floating  down  a  stream,  are  said 
to  rank  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  lacquer  made  in  Japan, 
—  Higher  up  at  the  riglit  of  the  O  Tamaffa  is  a  little  house, 
constructed  by  one  of  HideyoshVs  teachers,  containing  a  dainty 
little  cha-no-ma  (tea-room)  wherein  elaborate  cha-nO'UU 
parties  were  held  formerly. — The  small  red,  two-storied  pagoda, 
which  one  passes  on  emerging  from  the  temple  inrlnsure,  com* 
memorates  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  Japan-HusHia  War. 
The  stone  monument  girdled  by  an  iron  fence  at  the  left  stands 
to  the  memoty  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Japan-China  War.  The 
original  Kodai-ji  stood  here,  and  tiie  circular  Aones  half  em- 
bedded in  the  earth  formed  part  of  the  foundation.  —  The 
noonday  gun  is  fired  from  the  Kodai-ji  compound.  -7  The 
small  Hnops  which  face  the  roadway  hereabout  specialize  in 
the  cheap  pottery  called  Kodairiiryaku — A  few  minutes' 
walk  to  the  S.  brings  one  to 

The  Yasaka  Pagoda  (PI  1^.  4),  a  tawdry,  5-storied  structure 
dating  from  1618  aiid  cm  cupying  the  site  of  one  erected  in  1440 
and  said  to  have  been  the  lirst  of  its  kind  in  Japan.  Formerly 
it  served  as  a  watch-tower  whence  the  mov^ents  of  troops 
were  observed.  A  wide  panoruna  is  possible  from  the  upper 
story,  for  whosoever  is  willing  to  climb  to  it  through  the  cob- 
webs and  dust. '  It  has  been  so  mauled  by  the  hand  of  time  that 
the  four  Nyorai,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  are  not  worth  looking 
at.  Of  much  greater  intereet  is  the  near-by  temple  described 
below. 

The  *Kiyomizu-dera  (PI.,  E,  5)  a  nationally  celebrated  and 
greatly  vi^nerated  Buddhist  temple  on  the  slope  of  Kiyomizu 
TIill  (or  Otowa-yama) y  in  the  S.E.  quarter  of  the  city,  besides 
being  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  metropolitan  fanes  (and 
in  pomt  of  pictnresqueness  a  unique  eeciesiological  gem), 
ranKs  as  one  of  the  25  places  sacred  to  Honen  Sh9nin,  and  is 
16th  on  the  list  of  the  San-jU'San  sho,  or  Thirty-tree  Temples 
(p.  ccvi)  sacred  to  the  Goddess  Kwannon,  While  the  views 
from  its  exalted  situation  are  !>epui]inf!r  fill  times,  the  traveler 
should  try  to  visit  it  in  Nov.  when  the  maples  are  in  their 
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prime,  as  they  greatly  enhance  its  medisval  charm.  Accotd^ 
ing  to  the  temple  fecoids  the  institution  was  founded  in  aj»* 
880  by  the  bonze  Enehin,  who,  returning  from  China  in  858» 
brought  with  him  the  most  advanced  doctrines  of  the  Jinum 
branch  of  the  Tendai  sect,  which  he  proceeded  to  teach  here. 
The  institution  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  erleetiri^m,  for, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  tenets  of  both  the  Hosso  and  the 
Shingon  sects  are  taught,  alon^  with  a  thin  veneer  of  certain 
of  the  more  modern  philosophical  systems  that  Imve  filtered 
in  from  India,  China,  and  the  West.  The  narrow  and  winding 
Kiu(»niMUrzcUGa  that  leads  eastward  from  the  Kamogawa  to 
it  ([often  xeferred  to  by  fordgners  as  ^Tefrix>t  l4uie')i  is 
flanked  by  a  score  or  moiie  small  shops  dedicated  to  the  sale 
of  various  kickshaws  and  to  a  host  of  little  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery objects  classed  as  Kiyomizu-uaki  (see  p.  cclvi).  Pilgrims 
buy  these  as  mementoes  of  the  place,  and  the  bargain-hunting 
tourist  will  often  find  pretty  Httle  souvenirs  among  the  multi- 
plicity of  things  exposed  for  sale.  The  brightly  colored  earthen- 
ware dolls  and  tea-pots,  the  blue-and-white  Kyoto-ware,  and 
the  Kiyomizu  faience  are  specialties  of  the  place  and  are  made 
in  the  neighborhood.  —  At  the  top  of  the  incline,  bevond  the 
great  sinpMtoried  vennilion  gateway,  the  temple  buildiDgi 
are  seen  to  cluster  on  terraces  of  varying  hdghtSy  near  the 
brink  of  a  dee]9  ravine  filled  in  places  with  rank  vegetation  and 
marked  here  and  there  by  sequestered  paths  and  pretty  tea- 
houses. To  defend  the  facade  of  the  temple  against  the  abrupt 
slope,  a  complicated  system  of  massive  piles  and  scaffolding 
has  been  employed  as  props,  with  numerous  great  tree-trunks 
that  serve  to  keep  it  level.  Though  datini^  from  early  in  the 
17th  cent,  the  structure  is  still  immensely  solid  and  is  in  sin^- 
lar  harmony  with  its  environment.  J  rom  the  colossal  balcony 
which  seems  to  overhang  the  gorge  the  traveler  enjovs  one  oif 
the  finest  prospects  imagmable.  The  rare  beauty  of  the  exl«h 
sive  view  so  affects  sentimental  natures  possessed  of  a  suicidal 
mania,  that  andentlv  the  terrace  was  the  favorite  resort  d 
those  anxious  to  excnange  a  mutable  and  fugitive  mundane 
existence  for  the  changeless  serenity  of  deatli.  In  the  late 
autumn,  the  great  rift  in  the  scarred  side  of  Higashv^Tna 
fairly  blazes  with  reddening  maples,  and  this  wonderful  wave 
of  color  is  augmented  artificially  by  \  ioh  ntly  crimson  blankets 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  many  small  refreshment  staods 
spread  out  on  their  rest-platforms. 

The  approach  to  the  temple  proper  is  part  and  parcel  of  its 
bisarre  attributes.  Two  big  bronse  Korean  lions,  of  a  patten 
different  from  those  one  usually  sees  in  front  of  shrines,  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  comfMundy  while  two  immense  and  beree- 
looking  Nio  stand  in  their  respective  loggias  beneath  the  gate- 
way. Fassinj]^  between  these  cages  and  through  the  gateway, 
we  come  (leftj  to  a  picturesque  old  campanile  that  hcMises  a 
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bronze  bell  cast  in  1630.  Successive  flights  of  stone  steps  lead 
to  a  higher  level  where  a  wheezy  old  three-storied  pagoda 
stands  mourning  for  its  past  grandeur.  There  are  several  non- 
descript buildings  here,  one  with  an  altar  containing  a  seated 
figiure  of  Amida  with  his  faithful  Manju  and  Fugen,  and  a 
varied  asBortment  of  old  idios,  too  mudi  lake  junk  to  be  worth 
the  time  spent  in  looking  at  them.  The  tenaoe  is  flanked  b^  a 
stone  balustrade;  a  small  gate  at  the  left,  near  which  is  a  fine 
bronze  dragon  that  spouts  water  into  a  stone  trough,  admits 
one  to  a  dilapidated  colonnade  which  terminates  at 

The  Main  Temple  (53  ft.  high,  88  deep,  and  190  long). 
The  dingy  and  oppressively  overcrowded  hall  is  divided 
into  three  lateral  compartments,  the  two  inner  ones  called 
the  NaijiUj  and  Nai-naijin  (Holy  of  Holies).  Through  the 
screens  which  bar  the  latter  from  the  profaning  touch  of 
the  uithmder,  one  sees  three  tawdry  shrines  oovered  with  the 
dust  of  years,  and  presided  over  by  soowlhig  Gods  of  the 
Four  Directions,  aided  by  a  whole  rogues'  gaJlery  of  rufSan 
deities.  These  fierce-looking  but  inoffensive  gentry  form  the 
retinue  of  an  Eleven-faced,  Thousand-handed  Kwannon  con- 
cealed in  the  central  reliquary  and  shown  once  only  in  33  yrs. 
Much  gayer  and  brighter  than  her  darksome  retreat,  and 
equally  untidy,  is  the  demonized  outer  room,  littered  up  with 
temple  furniture  and  adorned  with  faded  pictures  of  war 
series  on  land  and  sea,  famous  personages  and  no  less  famous 
horses.  The  wide,  sunlit  platform  cuied  butai  ('staxe')  is 
usually  the  most  thronged,  and  here  the  traveler  wiuf  wish 
to  remain  to  drink  in  the  duurm  of  the  fine  view  across  the 
gorge  to  the  city  spread  out  on  the  plain  below.  The  distant 
mountains  are  those  of  Kawachi  Province.  Should  the  visitor 
inspect  the  temple  on  Aug.  17,  he  may  witness  on  this  plat- 
form a  lively  festival  and  classical  concert  called  Rokusai 
NembiUsu,  during  which  considerable  dubious  music  is  pro- 
duced by  persons  dressed  in  antique  costumes. 

By  continuing  along  the  platform  to  the  head  of  the  gorge 
one  passes,  at  the  left,  an  uninteresting  llnstoried  stone  pagoda, 
and ja  near-by  shrine  called  JisAu-jtt^a,  or 'shrine  of  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  soil,'  i.e.,  the  primitive  Shinid  gods.  The 
first  structure  of  the  tier  beyond  is  the  tasteless  Shaka-dd,  fol- 
low^ed  by  the  Arnida-dd  with  a  big  ^^ilt  image  of  this  divinitv 
and  hundreds  of  tiny  ones  perched  on  the  mandorla  behina. 
The  interior  is  profusely  decorated,  tlie  most  conspicuous 
object  being  a  black  dragon  on  the  ^Ided  central  panel  of  the 
ooffered  oeuing.  The  seated  wood  unagfi  at  the  right  of  the 
entnnoe  is  the  unfortunateBifunm  (p«  ccviii)  who  has  been  so 
persistently  rubbed  by  credulous  persons  with  bodily  ailments 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  glue  a  new  face  on  to  the  poor 
old  head.  Even  this  new  front  has  a  badly  flattened  nose, 
and  a  repulsive,  leprous  expression.  Between  the  Amida-dd 
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iind  the  adjacent  0/cu-?io-i/i  is  a  dilapidated  shed  beneath  which 
are  hundreds  of  monkey-like,  saddening  little  stone  images  of 
the  benevolent  Jizo  (p.  eciv);  women  with  side  babies  pray 
fervently  to  them,  and  mothers  of  children  supposed  to  be 
cured  by  his  miraculous  intervention  give  baby-bibs  and 
what-not  in  token  of  their  gratitude.  Not  a  few  of  these  cape 
and  bibs  have  slipped  out  of  place,  and  the  former,  woniover 
one  eye,  impart  a  whimsical  look  to  the  idoh. 

bTom  the  platform  in  front  of  the  uninteresting  Oku-no-in 
one  looks  far  down  the  gorge  to  a  magnificent  pageant  of 
earth  and  sky.  A  comprehensive  view  is  alao  puhftible  here 
of  the  splendid  old  roof  of  the  main  temple  with  its  graceful 
curves  and  harmonious  oolorini^.  Time  and  the  elemoitB  have 
stained  the  closely  packed  shingles  (of  hinoki  bark  in  ^e 
SkifUd  style)  to  a  soft  velvety  purple  shading  to  dregs-of- 
wine,  and  these  tones  melt  into  their  surroundings  as  if  rubbed 
there  by  some  titanic  hand.  The  two  porticoes  and  the  maze 
of  underpinning  are  also  seen  to  advantage  here,  though  a  bet- 
ter study  ran  be  made  of  them  from  the  sloping  walk  to  the 
little  p()(jl  imder  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Admirers  of  the  human 
form  may  also  study  this  in  itcj  perfect  nudity  on  tiie  praying- 
tnUmes  under  the  triple  streams  of  water  which  leap  out  of 
the  hillside  and  plash  to  the  shallow  badn.  Men  japanned  in 
the  buff  sometimes  stand  here  for  30  min.  or  more,  with  the 
cold  water  pouring  over  their  uncovmd  noddles,  supplicating 
the  deity  to  safeguard  some  loved  one,  or  to  favor  some  pet 
scheme  in  whif  !i  they  are  involved.  The  stream  is  called 
Olowa-no-takif  and  is  supposed  to  be  surcharged  vnth.  miracu- 
lous powers.  —  Many  stands  for  the  sale  of  insipid  tea  and 
tasteless  crakes  are  scattered  through  the  ravine.  The  natives, 
who  sit  on  the  tiny  platforms  and  imbibe  the  national  bever- 
age, or  saunter  throuc^  the  avenues  of  crimsoned  maples, 
make  a  scene  at  once  typical  and  pi<^uresque.  —  By  contin* 
uing  along  the  narrow  path  which  dopes  sharply  downward 
toward  the  W.  and  traverses  an  extensive  graveyard,  one  ^HU 
soon  pass  the  side  entrance  to 

The  Nlshi  (East)  Otani  (PI.     6),  a  somewhat  nondescript 

temple  scarcely  worth  devoting  much  time  to.  It  shares  the 
distinction  of  possessing  a  bit  of  the  widely  distributed  re- 
mains of  the  immortal  Shinran  Shdnin.  His  tomb  had  bi m  n 
adroitly  conmiereialized,  and  a  beUever,  on  the  eve  of  dissolu- 
tion, may,  upon  i).iyment  of  a  suitable  fee,  arrange  to  have  his 
bones  laid  beside  those  of  the  saint,  or  his  ashes  mixed  with 
them.  The  main  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  from  the  thorough- 
fare flanking  them  on  the  W.  The  prettv  lotus-pond  here  is 
spanned  by  an  arched  stone  bridge  callecl  megane'baM,  from 
its  fanciful  resomblaneo  to  Chinese  goggles.  On  a  oright 
niooTilit  nijiht,  when  the  semicircular  openini^s  are  reflected 
in  the  water,  they  seem  to  form  complete  cirdesi  with  a  bi- 
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zarre  effect.  —  The  main  gate,  an  elaborate  structure  blazing 
with  ydlow  metal  enrichments,  is  one  of  the  best  proportioned 
and  mo0t  strikiiig  in  Kydto.  The  flculptmed  Paidownia  imr 
petialis  affixed  to  the  slatted  panels  of  the  huge,  iron-embqesed 
doors,  and  the  five  white  fines  on  the  encircting  wall,  attest 
the  Imperial  favor.  The  great  uprights  are  set  in  handsome 
chased  bronze  sockets,  and  many  metal  adommonts  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  sunken  panels  of  the  coffered  ceiling. 
The  double-sized  carved  wood  panel  over  the  center  beam, 
showing  cranes  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  water,  is  excellently 
done.  The  bizarre  edifice  inside  the  gate  at  tlie  left  (the 
TaOuhdd),  with  a  supeistrueture  displaying  boldly  chiseled 
duyBanthemunis  in  low  relief,  is  a  sort  of  prison  (it  looks  more 
like  a  daintily  sculptured  boudoir)  where  fractious  priests  are 
incarcerated  and  made  to  do  peoance  by  beating  a  drum 
(taiko).  The  lower  floor  is  used  as  an  office. 

At  the  right  of  the  main  temple,  whicli  stands  just  l)eyond 
the  gateway,  is  a  l^ronze  lotus-and-dragon  fountain  of  good 
desiern;  the  two  tall  bronze  lanterns  near  by  arc  also  worth 
looking  at.  The  numerous  brass  embenishuienls  of  the  temple, 
and  the  brass  sockets  in  which  the  beam-ends  are  sheathed, 
impart  a  livel]^look  to  it.  The  iiiteri<ff  is  chaste  though  rich: 
the  most  strilang  objects  are  five  excellently  carved  and  gilded 
wood  panels,  in  open-work  design,  showing  foliated  lotus  in 
high  relief.  They  serve  as  a  frieze  to  the  opulent  altar,  a  maze 
*  of  gold  foil  and  polychrome  decorations  amidst  which  i*^  an 
old  gold  statue^  of  Amida.  The  kakemonos  ap?iinst  the  gleam- 
ing yellow  background  of  the  sanctum  commcniorale  various 
notables.  —  At  the  rear  of  the  temple,  at  the  top  of  a  spacious 
gravelled  yard,  is  another  fane,  with  an  equally  rich  interior. 
Skinran  Shdnin*8  tomb  at  the  rear  is  not  shown. 

The  Daibutsu,  or  Great  Buddha  (PI.  E,  5),  a  gilded  mon- 
strosity not  worth  looking  at,  occupies  a  tawdry  shed  N.  of  the 
Imperial  Museum,  near  the  DaffnUmmae  Station  of  the  Osaka 
electric  trolley  (S.E.  of  the  Gojo  Bridge) ^  on  the  site  of  the 
original  bronze  Buddha  erected  by  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  in 
15^,  and  wrecked  by  a  great  earthquake  in  1596.  It  is  made 
of  lumber  covered  with  gold  foil  and  lurid  pnint,  and  is  in  the 
.  form  of  a  colossal  head  and  shoulders  58  ft.  high  with  an  up:!y 
face  30  ft.  long.  History  records  that  the  ami)itious  Taiko 
planned  to  erect  a  daibutsu  that  would  exceed  in  grandeur  the 
justly  celebrated  one  at  Kainakura,  but  a  malevolent  fate 
thwarted  the  enterprise.  After  the  destruction  of  the  originid 
ima^e,  a  second  huge  figure  was  completed  up  to  the  neck,  but 
as  the  hundred  or  more  ai  t  isans  were  at  worK  casting  the  head 
fin  Jan.,  1603)  the  scaffolding  accidentally  took  fire  and  was 
destroyed,  along  with  the  splendid  temple  which  inflosod  it. 
EfTorts  wTre  made  in  1608  to  repair  the  figure,  and  in  1612 
the  work  was  completed  only  to  be  later  destroyed  again. 
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The  tnesent  ungainly  error  dates  from  1801;  the  admunon 
feectB  sen  admits  one  also  to  the  little  museum  at  the  rear 

where  one  finds  assembled  a  few  worthless  relics,  among  them 
a  black  statuette  of  Fudd  which  Hideyoshi  is  said  to  have 
carried  about  with  him  as  a  mascot.  The  180  hanging  ptctures 
of  Kioannon  are  without  merit. 

The  Big  Bell  (weight,  63  tons;  9  ft.  in  diameter,  14  ft.  high, 
9  in.  thick  at  the  lip)  in  the  same  yard_ is  the  prototype  (and 
about  J  the  size)  of  the  big  bell  of  Osaka  and  was  cast  in 
1614  by  the  order  of  Hideyoshi.  Its  splendidly  deep  and  so- 
norous voice  can  be  heard  all  over  the  nekhbofhood.  —  Hie 
H$k(fi%  Temple  at  the  right  contains  a  striking  gilt  figure  of 
Amida  with  a  fine  mandorla  embellished  with  figurines.  The 
small  Hokoku  shrine  (or  Toyokunirjinaha)  in  the  yard  at  the  left 
u  dedicated  to  Hideyoshi,  who  is  worshiped  as  a  divinity.  The 
Armstrong  machine-gun  and  the  larger  one  near  it  are  relics  of 
the  China-Japan  War.  High  up  the  hill  behind  the  shrine,  at 
the  top  of  an  almost  interminable  flight  of  steps,  on  a  spot 
called  Amida-ga-rnine,  is  Hideyoshi' s  grave,  surmounted  by  a 
granite  monument  (27  ft.  high)  erected  in  1898.  Opposite  the 
front  entranee  to  the  shrine  indoeure,  is  a  low  mound  8ur> 
mounted  by  a  six-pieoe  granite  monument  shaped  like  a 
aotoba.  Within  this  Ear  Mound  {mimi-zuka)^  or  Nose  Mound 
lhana-zuha)  repose  (so  it  is  said)  the  forty  or  more  thousand 
pickled  ears  and  noses  of  Koreans  and  Chinese  slau^tered  in 
Korea,  during  HideyoshVs  campaign  of  1592-98. 

The  *Kydto  Imperial  Art  Museum  { Hakubutsu-kwan) ,  open 
daily  from  8  to  5  in  summer  and  from  9  to  4  in  winter  (ticket- 
office,  at  the  rear,  closes  i  hr.  earlier;  admission,  3  sot;  no 
additional  fees  necessary) ;  with  nearly  a  score  of  rooms  in  an 
attractive  new  building  (opened  in  1897  and  maintained  by 
the  Imperial  Household  Department)  well  baokfrom  the  street 
(PI.  D,  5)  amid  spadous  grounds,  houses  a  collection  of  an- 
tiques, rather  than  modern  art  works,  and  though  less  extensive 
than  the  superb  museum  at  Tokyo  (to  which  it  ranks  2d)  it  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  Japanese  museum 
(excepting  perhaps  that  of  Nara)  contains  so  uniquely  valuable 
and  important  a  collection  of  authentic  sculptured  wood  statu- 
ary of  the  fruitful  8th  and  12th  centuries.  These  now  price- 
less relics  of  an  early  art  which  the  Japanese  carried  to  such 
a  noteworthy  degree  of  exoeUenee  are  of  sustained  interest 
to  admirers  of  this  spedal  oraft,  as  well  as  to  lovers  of  the  curi- 
ous in  history.  The  museum  is  divided  into  three  general 
departments:  History,  Fine  Arts,  and  Art  Industry.  As  many 
of  the  exhibits  (most  of  which  are  helpfullv  classified  in  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese)  are  loaned  temporarily  by  temples  or  indi- 
viduals, and  as  those  owned  by  the  nation  and  classed  as 
national  treasures  are  transferred  from  time  to  time  to  other 
museums  or  reliquaries  60  that  the  greater  number  may  enjoy 
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them,  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  classify  them  in  their 
existinjEi;  order  of  location,  nur  yet  to  overcome  the  manifest 
difficulty  of  singling  out  a  long  list  of  objects  which  may  or 
may  not  prove  of  great  value  or  interest  to  the  average  stranger. 
Aniftteun  desiring  photograpfai  of  pmeftt  and  past  ^diibitB  * 
may  be  interested  in  the  odlo  type  pictime  sold  by  the  manage* 
ment  at  6  Ben  each. 

In  the  yazd  flanking  the  main  path  are  a  number  of  minor 
relics,  among  them  tnree  huge  bronze  figures  (from  China) 
of  the  Chinese  gods  Ten-kwan,  Chi-  Kivan,  and  Siii- Kymn 
(and  ten  other  gilded  bronze  images  of  similar  origin  and  im- 
port). In  the  Middle  Room  will  be  found  a  wonderful  array 
of  admirable  wood  sculptures  dating  from  the  Nara  epocn 
(708-81);  others  of  the  FuQiwara  epoch  (888-1155).  and  some 
excellent  work  of  the  early  ToJbti0Oii»  period  wmch  lasted 
from  1612  to  1867.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  earliest  work  — 
an  epitome  as  well  as  a  highly  interesting  record  of  those 
long  dead  davs — --is  attributed  (no  doubt  unwarrantedly) 
to  Kdbd-Daiahi  (p.  cxxvi);  other  pieces,  dating  from  the.  11th 
cent.,  to  Eskin  Sozn;  and  not  a  few  of  the  13th-cent.  sculptures 
to  the  renowned  J okei,  Espc'cially  interesting  to  the  amateur 
who  has  steeped  huDself  in  the  history  of  this  fascinating  art 
are  certain  of  the  productions  to  be  found  in  an  adjoiuiiig 
room,  where  there  are  some  special  vjJues  handed  down  to 
posterity  by  the  inimitable  Unkei  working  in  his  best  mood. 
Here  one  is  often  amased  at  the  rare  ezoellenoe  attained  in  this 
subtle  handicraft  during  the  period  in  which  this  master  lived* 
Some  of  the  figures,  15  or  more  feet  high,  are  of  an  astounding 
vigor  and  crispness,  and  are  worthy  to  rank  with  contemporary 
art  in  any  land.  His  iE;iant  Jikoku-ten,  owned  by  the  Tdfiiku-jL 
and  its  companion  Kwomoku-ten,  are  extraordinarily  well 
executed,  and  they  rank,  in  point  of  worth,  with  the  equally 
large  and  expressive  hgures  of  Kougd-RikiM,  Unkci  has  a 
number  of  masterpieces  here,  s^jriiikled  auioiig  which  are  seve- 
ral copies  of  his  originals,  cunningly  fashioned  by  the  modern 
sculptors  of  the  Nora  workshop  mentioned  under  Nora, 
It  is  very  likely  that  he  never  touched  many  of  the  pieces 
ascribed  to  him  here  and  \i\  otlier  places  throughout  the  £m« 
pire,  for  to  this  practical,  skillful,  and  diligent  iSsthete  more 
sculptures  are  attributed  in  Japan  alone  than  he  could  have 
carved  in  ten  ordinary  lifrtirnes.  ComTunnpIace  wood-carv- 
ings are  ipnorimtly  saddled  upon  him  with  the  same  careless- 
ness that  shady  jokes  are  ascribed  to  the  immortal  Abraham 
lAncoln,  and  almost  every  bedes  iled  little  one-hurse  temple  in 
Japan  has  dome  piece  of  iuiik  forged  with  his  name. 

Admirers  of  Unkei  and  his  masterly  work  will  return  time 
ami  time  again  to  a  certain  big  glass  case  here  containing 
a  marveloualy  executed  image  of  the  sculptor  himself,  carved 
by  his  own  hands.  The  akirtod  figure  is  seated  and  shows  from 
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the  waist  up ;  the  drapery  is  vermieulated  and  blaiskeiied  witii 
the  smoke  and  incense  of  near  a  thousand  years.  The  old 

head  is  as  baid  as  an  egg,  with  a  ridge  along  the  topy  and  in  his 
wrinkled  hands  he  holds  not  a  chisel  but  n  rosary.  Even  the 
*  |dass  eyes  fail  to  mar  the  naturalness  of  his  lioraely  face  or  to 
destroy  its  good-natured  expression.  The  figure  at  his  left  is 
one  which  Tankei  (a  13th-cent.  sculptor)  carved  of  himself; 
the  Seisd'Monju  bosatsu  at  the  rear  is  ascribed  to  Kobo- 
Daishif  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  carved  shortly  before 
his  death.   Hack  of  ilns  case  is  a  smaller  one  containing  a 


1196;  and  at  the  left  a  rather  striking  image  m  MinamoUh 
no-Yorimasa,  in  priestly  robes.  The  g^t  Tcdra  chieftain 
Kiyomori  is  idso  preserved  here  in  apparently  imperishable 
wood,  and  liard  by  is  a  oolleetion  of  colored  masks  which  run 

the  gamut  of  human  emotions  in  their  bizfirre  facial  expres- 
sions. Many  of  the  other  statues  are  of  unquc^stionod  anti- 
quity, and  nearly  all  of  them  are  lively  illustrations  of  a  fine 
art  for  which  the  Japanese  have  a  true  passion.  The  image  of 
Rai-JiUy  the  Thunder-God,  owned  by  the  Kennin-ji  and 
carved  by  Ta  war  ay  a  >Sulatisu  (17th  cent.),  is  a  terrifying  com- 
position; quite  in  contrast  to  the  huge  Amido/'Nycrai  (in  the 
middle  room),  whose  fine  calm  face  is  a  picture  ai  detached 
composure.  The  latter  is  the  work  of  BakinrSihsu,  and  dates 
from  the  11th  cent. 

The  Imperial  Treasobbs  comprise  some  wonderful  bits 
of  old  gold-lacquer,  bronzes,  swords,  embroideries,  kakenwnM. 
some  c^graphic  relics  of  celebrated  men,  and  a  collection  of 
exquisite  ceramics,  certain  of  them  so  old  and  dating  from  a 
period  so  remote  that  the  influence  of  mayhap  the  first  Korean 
ix>tters  who  came  to  Japan  in  the  7th  cent,  are  discernible 
on  them.  There  is  an  almost  interminable  array  of  old  armor 
and  weapons,  along  with  a  model  of  a  laetal-  and  bamboo- 
sheathed  sailing-crait  built  in  1855,  historical  documents  re- 
ferring to  the  assault  on  the  British  Minister  at  EyOto  in 
1867,  a  numb^  of  odd  relics  from  Turkestan,  a  host  of  old 
Chinese  and  native  embroideries,  a  collection  of  musical  instru- 
ments, one  of  coins  with  some  Confederate  bills,  a  number  of 
great  festival  drums,  some  palanquins,  inlaid  madreperi 
work,  and  so  on.  The  elaborate  palanquin  used  in  the  funeral 
procession  of  the  Emperor  Mutmhito  is  modern.  Of  interest  to 
the  Japanologist,  but  even  more  to  the  Japanese,  is  the  collec- 
tion of  classi(;al  kakefnonus,  tnakeHionos,  ana  illuininat-ed  screens 
and  manuscii  ipts,  each  of  wliich  has  its  special  historical  value 
from  the  native  point  of  view.  The  very  handsome  illuminated 
Buddhist  ati<r<u  recall  mmilarworkinthe  library  of  t^e  British 
Museum.  The  gorgeous  mandaras  are  worth  looking  at,  as  wdl 
as  the  wall-pictures  of  Shaka  and  the  Rdkan.  Three  com- 
panion kdsmonoa  of  Shaka,  Afor^  and  Fagen  date  from  the 
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Ashilcaga  period  (1334-1573).  A  gray  monotone  kakemono 
(loaned  by  the  Ryoavrji  of  Kyoto)  painted  in  1559  the  re- 
nowned •  Jumd  Mctondm^  and  entitled  'A  Religious  Diseussion 
about  a  Waterpot/  is  quite  curious.  Th&  Ashikaga  work  is 
superbly  done  in  rich  brownish  green  and  gold;  the  middle 
pand  sbowB  the  divine  Shaka  radiating  a  halo  of  glorious  li^t* 
beams  from  a  heaven  of  sunshiny  luminosity,  with  Monju 
below  at  his  left,  also  in  e;old,  seated  on  a  lion,  nud  Fugen  also 
below,  at  his  right,  in  white,  seated  on  a  white  elephant  re- 
gally caparisoned.  The  twin  kakemonos  at  the  side  (owned 
by  the  Kaijusan-ji  of  Kyoto),  conspicuou^j  for  their  excjuisite 
tones,  are  the  16  Rakan.  Shaka  and  his  faithful  adherents 
8fe  repfesented  again  in  anotiior  wall-ease^  in  a  startlingly  real- 
istic and  inspiring  way;  the  coIotb  of  this  conception  are  har- 
monious browns,  and  the  work  is  also  of  the  Ash  ihiga  pmod. 
The  three  kakemonos  are  owned  by  the  Soken^,  of  I^5to,  and 
tibey  may  easily  be  classed  among  the  finest  in  the  museum.  In 
one  case  there  is  a  superb  Jizo  bosatm  (the  property  of  the 
Shoho-ji  of  Kyoto),  so  admirably  done  as  to  recall  certain  of 
RembrandVs  work.  Near  it  is  a  beautiful  and  e^ra^efiil  romposi- 
tion  loaned  by  the  Kosho-ji,  showing  lotus  ilowers  in  tlie  wind. 
In  the  same  case  with  this  is  a  kakemono  (by  Gameki,  a  Chinese 
artist  of  the  Ming  period  — 1368  -1616,  and  owned  by  the 
Shdden-ji)  of  a  bizarre  tiger  licking  his  paw*- considered  by 
the  Japanese  an  adorable  mast€r|nece.  Near  the  two  ugly 
screens  (by  Kano  TsunendbUy  m  1713),  showing  water- 
buffalo,  is  a  strikin^y  artistic  kakemono  of  Miroku  hoKUsUm 
painted  by  the  Princess  Mitsuhi  (about  1727),  and  loaned 
the  Rinhyu-ji,  of  Kyoto.  So  fascinating  is  much  of  this 
ancient  work  to  the  Japanese  tiiat  eager  copyists  may  nearly 
always  be  seen  l)usily  tracing  off  the  scenes  —  perchance  later 
to  reproduce  ilunn  and  unload  them  (as  originals)  at  a  big 
figure  on  trustful  antiquaries! 

There  is  httle  worth  seeing  in  the  inmaediate  vicinity  of  the 
mnseunii  save^  perhaps,  the  ScmrjU^eanffenrdS,  and  this  can 
easily  be  eliminated  if  the  trav^r  is  pressed  for  time.  The 
Diabutsu  is  too  contemptible  to  waste  time  on  unless  this 
faangB  heavily  on  one's  hands.  At  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
museum  grounds,  standing  fiu*  back  in  its  own  yard,  is  the 
Chishjaku'dny  a  small  Buddhist  temple  built  in  1601  of  the 
ruins  of  a  celebrated  fane  known  as  the  Negoro-ji,  in  Negoro 
village,  Kii  Province.  The  original  temple  was  founded  by 
the  b^nze  Kakukan  in  1130;  it  belonged  to  the  Shimjt  branch 
of  Liie  Shingon  sect,  and  under  the  Ashikaga  shoguns,  it  became 
so  prosperous  that  at  due  time  it  had  as  many  as  2700  minor 
dependendes,  eaxh,  of  which  supported  a  small  army  of  adhei, 
or  mercenaries  maintained  by  the  priests  to  protect  their  re- 
spective dcHDains  and  to  fight  rival  sects.  These  swash- 
biiddeiB  caused  so  much  trouble  in  the  province  that  Touokmii 
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Hideyoshi  besieged,  and  practically  destroyed,  the  main  tem- 
ple (iB  1585),  whereup(3n  the  defeated  bonzes  mif^rated  to 
KyQto  with  what  remained  of  their  splendid  headquarters. 
The  pref^ent  building  belongs?  to  the  Tendai  sect  and  contaioa 
a  number  of  trashy  relics  (admisdiun,  5  sen)  of  little  interest 
to  foreigners.  The  dim  old  screens  visible  from  the  entrance 
are  indicative  of  what  lies  beyond.  The  one-time  pretty  gaidoD 
has  beoi  so  m^eeled  that  it  is  no  lonser  attiaetire*  —  Di* 
agonaUy  opposite  the  rear  entrance  to  tne  museunit  <m  a  ter- 
race reached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps,  stands 

The  Mydh5-in,  a  small  Buddhist  temple  dating  from  1158 
and  celebrated  formerly  for  a  gold  image  (presented  by  the 
Kin^  of  Siam  in  1902,  but  which  has  now  disappeared)  of 
Shaka  with  diamond  e}  es.  Anciently  of  considerable  import- 
ance the  institution  has  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  tawdi^ 
ecclasiastical  museum  adorned  with  strong  colors,  with  a  regu- 
lation box-office  (admi^ision,  5  ejen-),  and  a  faded  old  lacquered 
palanquin  (used  by  the  Emperor  Kdkaku^  who  died  in  1840} 
mgenuously  set  out  in  view  as  a  teaser.  Among  the  eodiibits 
of  more  or  less  doubtful  paternity  are  a  number  of  rdios  of 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  Conspicuous  amon^  them  is  an  old 
Korean  hat,  amulet^  and  jar  biou^t  by  his  soldiers  on  thdr 
return  from  the  momentous  invasion  of  Korea  —  the  jar  no 
doubt  fillerl  with  pickled  Korean  ears  and  noses.  Curious 
among  the  sculptured  wood  images  is  thjit  of  the  erratic  priest 
Kuya  Shonin  (b.  903;  d.  972),  who  is  customarily  pictured 
with  a  staff  in  one  hand,  a  hammer  in  the  other,  a  bronze  gong 
at  his  girdle,  and  twin  wires  (on  which  six  tiny  Buddhas  sit) 

Erotruding  from  his  mouth.  He  resembles  a  wild-eyed,  dis- 
eveled  fakir,  but  his  memory  is  revered  as  that  of  a  great  and 
miraculous  healer,  for  in  951,  when  a  great  epidemic  rava^ged 
the  district,  KHya  (or  Kdahd  as  he  is  sometimes  oidled)  carved 
a  large  statue  of  Kwanrum  with  eleven  faces,  placed  it  on  a 
chair,  carried  it  about  the  city,  and  exhorted  the  scourge  to 
disappear  —  which  according  to  tradition  it  did!  Kayn  was 
some  thing  of  a  utilitarian  as  well  as  a  rehgious  enthusiast, 
for  in  his  wanderings  and  teachings  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddha, 
he  built  bridges,  dug  wells,  opened  up  roads,  and  did  much 
work  of  a  similar  nature.  —  Few  of  the  weather-beaten  sculp- 
tured images,  screens^  or  ancestral  tablets,  are  worth  looking 
at;  the  old  panels  of  bamboos,  chrvsanthemums,  and  other 
flowers  are  ascribed  to  Kani^  EiMu,  The  two  blaok-wd- 
white  dragon-and-tiger  kakemonos  are  (perhaps)  by  SesakH. 
Many  illuminated  autras  and  smaller  objects  are  displayed  in 
the  wall-cases  or  hung  on  the  walls.  The  floors  of  the  corri- 
dors are  of  the  *  nightingale'  type.  —  The  Hiyoshir^nja,  & 
Shinto  shrine  at  the  end  of  the  walk  up  at  ihe  lig^t  oi  the 
Mydhd-in,  is  uninteresting. 

The  San-ja-san-gen-d6  (Thirty-three  Ken  Hall),  known 
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formerly  aa  the  Renge-o^rif  and  now  as  the  Temple  of  the 
33,333  ima^,  ia  2  min.  wi^  8.  of  tlie  Imperial  Museum 
(PI.  D,  5);  18  odebiated  for  its  Tfaoufland  and  One  Statues  of 

the  Goddess  Ktoanncnf  and  derives  its  name  from  the  two  mas- 
Bive  interior  roof-beams  each  33  ken  long.  The  weather-beaten, 
bam-like  structure  (property  of  the  Tendai  sect  of  Buddhists) 
is  53  ft.  wide  by  nearly  400  ft.  lon^;  has  a  6-ft.  platform  run- 
ning quite  around  it,  and  is  divided  into  35  spaces  delimnod 
by  36  upright  columns  sheathed  in  rusted  iron,  with  5  spaces 
at  each  end.  It  stands  on  a  slightly  elevated  terrace  in  the 
center  of  a  wide  open  space,  on  the  site  of  a  structure  founded 
in  1132  b^  the  Emperor  To&a— whose  extravagances  helped 
to  inedpitate  the  great  war  for  poUtioal  supremacy  between 
the  Taira  and  the  Minamato  elans.  When  the  old  building 
binmed  in  1249,  the  2002  images  it  is  said  to  have  oontainea, 
perished  with  it,  but  in  1266  the  Emperor  Kameyama  assem- 
bled 1001  new  figures  and  housed  them  in  the  present  building 
—  which  was  practically  reconstructed  by  the  4th  Tokttgawa 
shoffuriy  leUunUy  in  1662.  The  numerous  pits  and  slits  in  the 
beams  of  the  back  platform  are  relics  of  a  time  when  the 

EriesUs  in  charge  were  fond  of  archery  and  used  to  practice 
ere  —  the  aim  being  to  &Looi  an  arrow  from  one  end  of  the 
Btruetuie  to  the  other. 

The  visitor  pays  5  sen  at  the  tioketFoffiee  at  the  main  door 
(£.,  eentw),  turns  to  the  riigihti  makes  the  complete  inner  eir* 
cuit.  and  conies  out  by  the  same  door.  The  huge  eential  figure 
in  tne  vast  room  is  a  noteworthy  seated  imane  (carved  by 
Kokei)  of  the  Senju  ('thousand  hands')  Kwannon  (8  ft.  high), 
backed  by  an  immense  pierced  and  gilded  mandorla,  studded 
with  figurines  of  the  same  divinity  and  forming  a  sort  of  glit- 
tering canopy.  A  number  of  suiailer  heads  surmount  the  big 
one;  guardian  demons  stand  at  the  ri^lit  .md  left;  nunieroua 
altar  fitments  cluster  in  front,  and  liere  a  shaven-pated  priest 
sits  and  drones  the  sacred  ritual.  Up  and  down  the  inclosure, 
at  the  right  and  left  of  this  altar,  are  ten  tiers  with  SO  figures 
eadi  ol  the  same  Eleven-faoed,  Thousand-handed  Kimnnanf 
m  phaJimxes  which  rise  one  bdiind  the  other.  They  form  a 
tawdiy,  dusty»  senseless  throng,  do  these  slim  divinities  in 
gilded  armor,  each  6  ft.  high,  some  maimed  and  tottering?,  and 
all  silent  relies  of  a  curious  past.  A  third  or  more  are  attributed 
to  Kokei  (father  to  the  greater  Unkei),  200  to  Unkei  himself 
(undoubtedly  a  gross  exaggeration),  and  the  remainder  to  less 
famous  sculptors.  All  are  surmounted  by  scores  of  tiny  ones,  . 
like  fruit  on  a  tree,  and  these,  counted  with  the  larger  ones, 
total  (it  is  said)  33,333.  Some  stand  with  hands  clasped  pahn 
to  palm,  and  over  we  upri^t  thumbs  small  rosaries  have  Deon 
flung.  Othen  hold  in  their  multitude  of  mieroeeopie  hands 
Buddhist  symbols  —  the  Wheel  of  the  Law,  a  lotus  flower,  a 
diamond^  and  the  like.  Each  is  said  to  differ  slightly  from  its 
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neighbor,  and  each  is  so  old  and  decrepit,  with  so  many  handii 
and  anus  to  fall  off,  that  the  weaaened  old  oarpentor  who  sits 
on  hia  little  wark-beach  at  the  rear  of  the  gallery  is  kept  busy 
repairing  them.  Near  his  dusty  little  oubby-hole  are  a  lew 

indifferent  statues  of  various  deities  ignorantly  ascribed  to 

Unkei,  and  a  sharp-eyed  priest  who  begs  sturdily  for  oontri* 
butions  toward  the  upkeep  of  the  establishment. 

Tho  Tofuku-ti,  a  Buddhist  temple  (PI.  E,  6)  of  the  Zen 
sect,  in  the  S.E.  quarter  not  far  from  the  mnsoum  (doscond 
from  the  tram-carat  Tofuku^ji  Station),  on  ilw  site  of  a  temple 
erected  between  1246  and  1255  by  Kttjo  Mark  He  and  cele- 
brated then  as  the  most  beautifiii  temple  in  Kyoto,  iij  now  but 
a  faded  remnant  of  former  grandeur.  The  great  Daibtdsu  (50 
ft.  high),  which  onoe  was  a  feature  of  it»  was  destroyed  by  the 
ftre  which  burned  the  temple  and  most  of  its  outbuildinga  in 
1881,  and  only  the  big  gateway  at  the  S.£.  side  and  the  few 
detached  edinces  clustering  near  it  remain  of  the  original 
stnictnrf^s.  Many  minor  gates  and  a  labyrinth  of  paths  mark 
thr  f  xtf  iisive  grounds,  the  chief  charm  of  which  is  a  small 
ravnie  choked  with  ma|)1ps  that  are  a  flamboyant  glory  in  the 
late  autunm.  The  neigiil  lorhood  through  which  one  must  puss 
to  reach  the  temple  is  nut  celebrated  for  the  pulchritude  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  seem  to  rely  upon  miracles  for  doing  the 
work  of  soap.  A  number  of  porcelain  factories  flank  the  river, 
in  the  shallow  bed  of  which  men  and  women  wash  newly  dvea 
cloths  which  they  later  spread  out  on  the  sand-spite  to  dbry; 
or  sift  fine  sand  into  ban^  for  use  in  the  eartlMnwafe  noumu«* 

facto  ripf^. 

Spruunnii;  the  ravine  (through  which  a  latip^hinp;  brook 
niruiuit  rs)  is  a  long  covered  portico  with  the  grandiloquent 
name  'Bridge of  Heaven  '  (tsu-len-kyd),  where scor^ of  Kyoto 
people  rally  in  the  fall  to  enjoy  the  reddening  maple  leaves. 
Ficnickeis  descend  to  the  small  platforms  below,  where  tea 
and  other  goodies  are  served  to  the  sound  of  tinkling  water  and 
thrammed  eamiaen,  A  specialty  of  the  spot  is  t£e  graltlnf^ 
of  maples  upon  other  trees  —  chiefly  those  wliose  rich  tints 
enhance  the  momiji^s  charm.  At  the  left  of  the  ravine  (which 
is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  inclosure)  is  a  branching  corridor  that 
leads  to  the  q\\i\\ni  Kaisan-do,  w  unique  structure  with  an  ex- 
traordinary roof,  an  environing  garden  containing  a  lotus- 
pool  flanked  by  fantastic  pines,  and  a  stretch  of  smooth  sand 
on  whose  surface  geometrical  designs  are  drawn  with  a  sharp 
.stack  —  a  practice  common  In  the  temple  gardens  in  Kyoto. 
The  new  temple  beyond  the  gorge  is  an  odd  blend  of  Buddhist 
and  Shinto  architecture,  with  a  shingled  porch  and  a  tiled 
roof.  In  the  adjacent  pretty  shrine  are  some  pleasing  kake- 
mono of  the  Fif'r  JJfitifJred  Rakan,  by  Cho  Drnmi,  OTMin4^U^ 
(his  true  iianif  who  lived  his  long  life  (1352-1431)  here  as 
.a  monk.  His  masterpiece^  the  most  prized  possession  of  the 
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temptei  m  an  immeiifle  (24  by  48  ft.)  pietiire  (padntod  in  1408) 
depicting  Buddha's  Entry  into  Nirvana  (  Xehan-zd).  It  la 
diown  only  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  March,  in  one  of 

the  wide  halls,  where  it  is  hoisted  against  the  wall  and  viewed 
by  the  hundreds  of  pilgrims  who  foregather  from  distant  parts 
to  see  it.  A  work  of  equal  merit,  whic^h  the  tra^^eler  who  in- 
gratiates himself  with  the  priest  in  charge  iiimv  see,  is  an  im- 
meiiise  painted  Kwannon  seated  on  a  rock  against  wlncli  waves 
are  breaking,  in  the  nudst  of  surging  clouds.  The  drawing 
bIiowb  Densu  in  one  of  his  best  moods  rthat  of  the  skiUf  ul  artist 
wbo.  knows  himself  and  accomphshes  his  work  with  simplicity 
and  speed)  and  the  white  body-color  contrasted  with  the 
background  gives  it  the  decorative  beauty  of  a  fine  tapestry. 
—  The  older  buildings  of  the  compound  —  which  reminds  one 
of  a  great  tree-dotted  campus  —  contain  neglectCKi  images  of 
divinities  not  worth  looking  at. 

A  15  min.  walk  N.E.  of  the  temple  (take  the  road  at  *he 
N.  or  S.  of  the  inclusure)  brings  one  to  the  dilapidated 
yiirji,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  K6bd^Daiahi  in  the  9th 
cent.  It  became  the  burying-grouiui  of  the  Mikados  in  1242^ 
and  many  mouldering  tombs  surround  it.  In  the  depleted 
reliquary  is  a  tooth  said  to  have  been  brought  from  China 
in  the  7th  cent,  by  the  famous  Fujiwara  FukUoy  and  to  have 
formed  a  segment  of  Buddha's  masticatory  apparatus  when 
he  was  on  earth  About  i  M*  S.  of  Tqfyku^i  stands  the Inari 
Shrine  described  Ih^Iow. 

The  Shinto  Shrine  of  Inari  (Chinese:  *  rice-bearing'),  or 
Inari  no  Yashiro  (PI.  D,  6),  one  of  the  most  important  and 
popular  of  the  Kyot^  shrines  (in  the  S.E.  suburb  4  M.  from  the 
Miyako  Hotel;  tram-car  in  1  hr. ;  fare,  10  sen;  or  by  rly .  from 
tiie  Kyiito  StaHan  in  6  min.),  is  the  prototype  of  hundreds  of 
similar  shrines  scattered  throughout  Japan.  It  standi  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  (iTUXTi-yama)  where  Uga  no  mUama^^  the  €fOd- 
dess  of  Cereals  (to  whom  it  is  dedicated),  first  appeared  to  the 
Japanese.  In  the  minds  of  many  covetous  and  credulous  folks, 
the  shrine  is  a  dispenser  of  wealth  (since  rice  has  at  all  times 
represented  wealth  in  Japan),  and  hither  repair  throngs  of 
impecunious  bumpkins  who  toss  coins  valued  at  ^  of  one  sen 
into  the  capacious  contribution-box,  then  pray  lustily  for  the 
fattest  prize  in  the  goddess's  exchequer.  As  Inari  is  also  the 
tutelar  of  cutlers  and  swordsmiths  (having  once  assisted  the 
odebrated  Kokaji  to  foige  certain  of  his  famous  blades),  hither 
also  come  an  army  of  metalmen,  all  eager  to  invest  a  sen 
and  learn  the  secret  of  transmuting  pot-metal  into  hair-split- 
ting cutlery.    Pilgrims,  who  foregather  here  from  all  parts, 

*  Tlic  Goddess  of  Cereals,  the  mipposed  daughter  of  the  mythological 
Itanagiuxid  Jzanamuia  known  by  many  names:  Toyo-uke-binie  no  mikoto; 
Uhtnutehi  no  kami;  Oketau-hime,  etc.  The  sex  of  the  divinity  is  a  matter  of 
controversy,  some  identifyiiig  Jbier  with  the  primitive  god  wqo  first  plantad 
rice  in  Nippon. 
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usually  cany  faomeiritii  them  as  talismanic  aids  to  bounteous 

harvests,  one  or  more  of  the  eartheuware  figurines  (called 
Fushimi  ningyd-^ht.,  dolls,  or  puppets  made  at  Ftishimi) 
in  the  form  of  soldiers,  foxes,  fowls,  and  what-not  (with  which 
all  the  tiny  shops  are  packed),  as  well  as  a  small  vermilion 
torii  —  distingnishing  symbols  of  the  shrine.  The  clapping 
of  hands,  the  jingling  of  holy  bells,  tiie  rasping  of  geta  on  the 
bare  stones,  and  the  loud-voiced  pleading  for  the  capital  prize 
are  incessant  and  almu£>t  deafemug.  Men  often  stroll  round 
the  compound  for  bouts  on  end  mih  ears  cooked  for  some 
wireless  nunefa  from  a  benevolent  deity,  or  a  fragmeatanr 
bit  of  oonvmation  between  successful  business  men  that  wiU 
give  them  an  idea  of  how  to  get  rich.  At  midnight,  too,  they 
prowl  round  the  shrine  in  the  hope  that  a  'still  sniall  voice ' 
may  whisper  the  coveted  word  which  will  serve  a.9  a  keystone 
to  their  financial  arch.  The  courtyard  is  the  haunt  of  toy- 
seHera,  mendicants,  fortune-teller.s,  women  who  liberate  small 
birds  from  a  cage  for  5  st  n,  or  who  soil  rice  a.s  offerings  to  the 
gods  and  which  the  pigeons  eat  as  soon  as  it  is  sprinkled  on  the 
altars.  On  a  bright  day  when  throngs  of  ga^ly  dressed  women 
and  children  pass  to  and  fro  through  toe  indosure  crowded 
with  snappy  upstart  images  of  foxeSj  the  place  is  as  lively  aa 
Donnybrook  Fair.  The  most  attractive  time  for  the  foreigner 
is  in  Nov.  when  the  maples  are  turning,  and  in  May  and  June 
when  the  local  festivals  are  in  full  blast.  Most  important 
among  these  is  the  Inari^matsuri  which  usually  falls  on  June 
6;  at  this  time  trick-riders  come  on  horseback  from  an  old 
temple  {Fuji-no-rnori)  off  the  Nara  road;  the  sacred  cars  kept 
in  the  white  godown  are  drawn  out  and  placed  in  the  proces- 
sion, and  the  day  is  devoted  to  general  jollity  —  and  pocket- 
piclang.  On  this  occasion  the  people  eat  Inarirguahif  or  fri^ 
U(fu  stuffed  with  boiled  rice,  since  tofu  is  the  favorite  food  of 
the  fox  popularly  believed  to  be  the  messenger  of  InaH  (aoud 
by  extension,  the  God  of  Rice). 

The  two  entrances  at  the  left  of  the  rly.  station  are  marked 
by  colossal  flamboyant  torii  that  are  like  lurid  shrieks  in  their 
green  environment.  Just  within  the  upper,  or  main,  entrance, 
are  two  well-carved  Korean  lions  on  pedestals,  then  a  wide 
flagged  walk  flanked  by  pines,  maples,  and  nunierous  stone 
lanterns  near  a  spirited  bronze  horse.  Two  lifelike  stone  foxes 
guard  the  entrance  to  the  big,  t^lowing  gateway,  in  the  loggias 
of  which  the  customary  Udaij  la  aaa  Sada^in  replace  the 
Buddhist  Nid.  The  view  hence  is  animated  and  pretty;  the 
yard  is  crowded  with  sculptured  foxes  of  all  grades  and  sizes; 
with  stone  lantern  and  lofty  pine  trees.  Those  foxes  with  a 
rolled  book  in  their  mouths  and  a  stone  key  (the  book  which 
tells  one  how  to  succeed,  and  the  key  which  unlocks  the  treas- 
ure-godown;  receive  the  most  attention  from  the  prayerfully 
incliuaed.  The  higlily  tinted  oratory  (between  the  gate  and 
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the  shrine  proper)  has  a  fine  old  roof  in  the  Shinid  style,  and 
86  pictures  of  famous  poets.  The  esnndo  hall  near  oy  also 
has  inctures  executed  by  persons  who  were  not  artists.  The 
pretty  roof  of  the  dandngnstage  at  the  right  has  its  beam-ends 
all  sheathed  in  metal  covered  with  goAd  foil*  Inside  the  build^ 
ine  is  a  circular  mirror  and  a  drum. 

Many  smaller  shrines  stand  about  in  the  broad,  stone- 
flagged  courtyard,  each  seeming  to  compete  in  luridity  with 
the  central  one  —  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  original  shrine 
erected  in  711,  and  is  guarded  bv  the  original  pair  of  foxes 
faito  wMdk  the  goddess  entered  when  she  oame  to  earth!  Its 
rambow  odors  dash  like  oymbab,  and  the  dnttering  mass  of 
bells  and  mirrors,  brass  and  bronze  fitments  are  tawdry  and 
hiartlBtic.  The  high-colored  dogs  with  (wled  manes  and  tails, 
guarding  the  shrine  from  the  outer  balcony,  are  the  customary 
amct-  and  koma-inu.  The  temple  office  (shamusho),  at  the  left, 
is  in  better  taste.  On  the  terraces  which  rise  behind  the  shrine 
are  other  brilliant  structures,  and  long  lines  of  vermilion  wood 
torii  with  black  legs  and  the  names  of  their  donors  inscribed 
thereon.  A  host  of  winning,  frowsy  beggars  flank  them  to  the 
pc^t  where  they  converge  at  the  tiny  hillside  shrine  called 
OkuFfUh4nf  where  theie  is  a  scrap-heap  for  the  deposition  of 
broken  torii  and  household  deities  that  have  served  their  pur- 
poee.  The  path  at  the  left,  called  '  Circuit  of  the  MomSfcaln 
Hollows  '  {Hora-^meguriy  or  cave-going-round),  leads  up  and 
around  the  hillside  for  about  2  M.  and  is  supposed  to  be  flanked 
by  fox-burrows.  From  the  summits  of  the  hills  —  some  of 
which  are  sprinkled  with  Imperial  tombs  —  good  views  of  the 
surrounding  country  may  be  enjoyed.  An  excellent  mushroom 
called  matsutake  is  found  in  the  neighborhood.  The  lively 
street  in  front  of  the  shrine  inclosure  is  known  as  Inari-gozm^ 
maehi^^  with  many  small  restaurants  and  shops. 

While  the  traveler  is  in  this  neighboihooa  he  may  wish 
to  continue  along  the  FuMmirkaiM  (oroes  the  rly.  track  be- 
yond the  ItulH  StaHon,  and  continue  up  the  highway  6  min.) 
to  the  (left)  Sparrow-House  (Suzume  no  Oyado)^  a  simple 
dwelling  (no  distinguishing  marks)  regarded  by  the  towns- 
folk as  a  local  curiosity  (fees  not  obligatory).  For  some  un- 
known reason  this  house  has  been  selected  as  a  nesting-place 
for  the  sparrows  (suzutne)  of  the  neighborhood,  and  under  the  . 
porch  of  the  open  court,  and  from  the  beams  and  rafters  of 
the  intedor,  pend  soares  of  gourds,  willow  baskets^  metal 
lantenis,  and  what-not  in  whieh  the  birds  ,  have  built  their 
nests  and  to  which  they  come  tlooagfa  a  barred  window  in  the 
side  wall.  Tradition  has  it  that  at  some  period  in  the  dim  past, 
the  owner  of  the  house  (a  scrupulously  clean  place)  befriended 
the  forebears  of  the  present  birds,  from  which  time  (very  long 
ago)  they  took  up  their  abode  under  his  roof.  Here  they  are 
carefully  guarded  against  the  snakes  and  zats  which  seek 
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them,  and  to  this  haven  thcfy  oome  in  conf osmg  swanns  at 
eventide  —  to  de|>art  early  in  the  moniing  to  seek  their  food 

in  the  city^s  streets.  During  the  mating  season  the  house  is  in 
a  turmoil;  the  amorous  birds  bring  'friends'  with  them  and 
make  nosts  in  every  nook  and  eranny  of  the  place;  not  over- 
looking the  cooking-utensils,  old  hats,  coat-pockets,  shoes,  and 
so  forth.  Children  love  the  place  and  they  bring  gourds,  c;te., 
with  their  names  inscribed  upon  them,  and  are  delighted  to 
find  a  ieatheiy  liLtle  family  being  reared  in  them.  Visitors 
are  welcomed  by  the  courteous  old  lady  of  the  house,  who  ekes 
out  a  living  by  selling  pretty  post-eards  showing  the  nests.  ^ 
The  traveler  fond  of  Skintd  shrines  and  their  oftentimes  pie* 
turesque  surroundings  will  be  well  repaid  if  he  decades  to 
continue  beyond  the  Inari  Shrine  to  the  far  handsomer  and 
more  spiritually  satisfying  Hackman-gii  described  hemnaf  ter. 

Northeast  Quarter. 

*  KXJBODANI.  SHINNTO-OS.   YOSHIDA-JINJA.  GIKKAKU-JI.  HONEK-IN. 

Ambaxu-jx.  Ntakvo-ji.  Eikwak-dO.  Namsbn-^  Ks-aqib. 

*Kurodani  ('Dark  Valley')  a  diarmingly  situated  Buddhist 
temple  on  a  hill  in  the  N.E.  quarter  (PI.  E,  2),  20  min.  walk 
from  the  Miyako  Hatd,  was  founded  early  in  the  13th  cent, 
b^  HSnen  Shonin^  on  the  site  of  the  cabin  built  by  him  for 
his  long  meditation  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Jddoshu  as 
expounded  by  him  after  he  had  .sevpred  his  connection  with 
the  Tcndai  sect.  The  present  structure,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Sdzan-ha  branch  of  the  Jodo  sect,  dates  from  about  1775 
and  owes  its  spick-and-span  appearance  to  the  various  reno- 
vations and  improvements  made  in  1911  when  Shonin^s  700th 
anniversary  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  brilliancy. 
The  double  line  of  wooden  tablets  which  the  traveler  notes 
at  the  right  and  left  as  he  enters  the  temple  grounds  bear 
tiiie  names  of  the  most  generous  contributors  to  these  improve- 
ments; some  of  the  standards  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  left 
record  sums  ranging  from  50  to  700  yen.  The  outer  gate  is 
less  imposing  than  the  Main  Gate,  which  ia  a  severely  simple 
but  unusually  sturdy  and  attractive  example  of  18th-ceut. 
Buddhist  architecture.  The  custodian  (office  at  the  left  of  the 
stone  steps  leading  to  the  upper  terrace)  keeps  the  key  to  the 
supeistrocture,  which  is  reached  by  46  steep  wooden  steps. 
The  handsome  gilded  images  of  Shakay  Monju,  and  Fugen  are 
cheapened  by  contact  with  the  16  luridly  decorated  Rakan 
which  flank  them.  The  sinister  sepia  dragon  on  the  ceiling 
is  by  some  unknown  artist  of  the  Kand  «^fhool.  The  view 
from  the  encircliri*:;  l^alcoay  is  magnificent  and  far-reaching  — - 
extending  over  the  entire  city  and  to  the  green  hills  which  hold 
it  quietly  in  a  loving  embrace. 

The  temple  environment,  one  of  great  natural  beauty,  is 
unusually  satisfying.  The  immense,  patriarchal  cryptomeriasy 
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which  must  be  Tery  old,  tower  high  abof^e  the  grotesque  pines, 
flaming  maples,  magnolias,  plumfl,  oherry,  and  other  flowning 
trees  that  overshadow  the  cool,  sequestered  paths.  Along 
these,  pensive  bonzes  and  humble  acolytes  with  downcast  lootk 
•pace  tranquilly  to  the  rhythm  of  clicking  rosaries,  deefH 
voiced  bells,  tapping  drums,  and  chanted  litanies;  their  rich 
and  brilliant  silken  robes  of  rose,  plum,  dregs-of-wine,  cream- 
white,  and  iridescent  green  striking  a  curiously  tender  note, 
and  evoking  dreams  of  imperial  gardens,  of  princesses,  ladies- 
in-waiting,  and  memories  of  other  lands  and  times.  Nestling 
deeply  and  contentedly  in  its  ancient  and  sacred  groves,  the 
fine,  dignified  old  temf^e  seems  very  far  from  th^  noise  and 
commotion  of  the  modern  city.  A  great  and  all-pervasive 
calm  seems  to  brood  above  it^  soothing  the  tired  nerves  like 
a  childhood  lullaby.  At  the  right  of  the  sammon  is  the  usual 
easy  ascent  for  the  women,  and  straight  ahead  are  the  21 
stone  steps  which  sweep  upward  to  the  terrace  on  which  the 
temple  stands.  Here,  at  the  left,  is  the  old  campanario  with 
its  melodious  bell,  and  farther  along,  almost  hidden  among 
the  trees,  are  two  big,  seated  bronze  figures  of  the  merciful 
Amida,  The  artistic  bronze  water-buckets  near  the  entoanoe 
meive  rainwater  fifom  the  temple-ioof  and  serve  as  a  part 
of  its  fire  equipment.  Conspicuous  objects  on  this  esplanade 
lu'e  3  curious  pme  trees,  two  of  them  locally  celebrated.  One, 
called  Ogi-no-matm  Cpine  of  the  folding-fan^,  has  be^ 
trained  skillfully  to  grow  along  a  trellis,  in  the  ^lape  of  an 
open  fan;  the  other,  some  distance  to  the  right,  is  called 
Y oroi-kake-matsu  ('broken-armor  pine'),  from  the  tradition 
that  Kumagaya  Naozane  hung  his  sword  and  coat-of-mail 
upon  it  when  he  renounced  his  calling  and  as  a  monk  entered 
upon  a  lifelong  penance. 

History  makes  of  Naozane  a  12th-rent.  hero  of  the  Taira  Clan,  who  Iritcr 
imned  the  Minamoto  and  fought  against  hia  erstwhile  friends.  At  the  celebrated 
htMa  of  Suma^no^ura  (in  11S4)«  he  ovvrlook^  and  seised  an  enemy  in 
armor  and  prepared  to  dispatch  liirn.  As  tbe  Otiquette  of  war  required  that 
in  such  cases  no  blood  should  be  spilled  unless  the  vanquished  proved  to  be 
of  equal  lank  and  ability  with  his  eaptor,  the  great  soldier  demanded  the 
stranger's  name.  This  was  refused,  and,  in  prowiug  aoceft  Naozane  ruth- 
losaly  tore  oS  his  helmet  only  to  find  that  the  fair,  beardleiB  face  b^orc  him 
was  that  of  a  beloved  eomradet  Taira  Atsumori^  son  and  heir  of  bis  former 
master.  The  astonished  warrior  relaxed  his  hold,  a&di«  helpiriR  the  youth 
to  his  feet,  the  while  swearing  that  his  sword  should  never  be  tarnished  by 
a  drop  of  his  blood,  bade  him  go  to  his  mother's  side.  Ataumori  refused,  and 
begged  Naozane,  for  the  honor  of  botli,  to  kill  him  on  the  spot.  Visions  of 
his  own  dear  son  who  had  fallen  in  btittle  earlier  in  the  day  flashed  across 
his  mind,  and  with  breaking  voice  he  again  begged  Atsumori  to  fly  for  his 
life.  Finding  his  entreaties  vain  and  hearing  the  steps  of  approaching 
comrades  he  exclaimed:.  'If  thou  art  ovortaken,  thou  mayest  fall  by  a  more 
ignoble  hand  than  mine.  O,  thou  Infinite  One,  receive  his  soul!  *  Ataumori 
veoeived  the  blow  without  flinching,  and  KumoQatfaf  crushed  with  remorae» 
festored  the  severed  head  to  Atsumori's  father,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
retired  to  the  Kurodani  Temple,  took  the  name  of  Renah6t  humbly  placed 
llimaelf  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Genku,  and  died  in  ISOS.  The 
•totar  Jim  bm  dfamaftiaed  under  the  tide  *Atnmori,* 
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The  main  temple  has  Br  beautiful  reliquary  of  metal  and 

Sold-laoquer  containing  a  sculptured  wood  figure  of  Honen 
h&nin  carved  by  his  own  hand  in  1207.  The  lateral  shrines 
of  somber  black-lacquer  picked  out  with  yellow  gold  fitments 

are  marked  by  considerable  dignity  and  restraint,  and  they 
form  the  most  striking  objects  of  the  interior.  In  them  are 
mortuary  tablets  of  the  hallowed  dead,  among  them  devotees 
who  have  subscribed  appreciable  sums  for  the  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  the  temple.  The  great  metal  baldachin, 
richly  regilded  in  1911,  has  for  satellites  numerous  gorgeously 
deoofated  and  gilded  dlibaUf  or  long  sexagonal  metal  liajiginKB 
adorned  with  a  host  of  minor  enrichments  in  the  form  of lieUa 
■and  other  ecclesiastical  s3mibols;  and  (bulging from  the  cross- 
beams) nnmeroua  fan-shaped  metal  keman  —  an  embellish- 
ment often  placed  on  the  heads  of  idols.  At  the  rear  of  the 
main  altar,  which  is  done  in  brilliant  and  noisy  colors,  is  a 
painting  of  Seishi^osatsu  called  happo  shotnen  (*  eight-direr - 
tions  front')  from  the  (supposed)  peculiarity  that  the  eyes 
appear  to  follow  the  observer  and  to  look  at  him  from  all 
angles.  The  bonzes  insist  that  the  work  is  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Kand  Hogen  (Masajwbu),  founder  of  the  Kand  school 
of  painting  (p.  cexxvii),  and  that  it  was  painted  shortly 
before  his  death.  The  spacious  oorridorB  which  snnound  the 
priestly  apartments  are  laid  with  'nightingale'  floors*  Among 
the  cherished  temple  treasures  are  many  sliding  soreene, 
kakenumOt  embroideries,  and  relics  of  Kumayaga;  some  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  above  apartments,  while  others  are  stored 
in  the  adjacent  godowns  and  are  shown  only  during  the  annual 
festivals  in  April  (about  the  18th)  and  Sept.  (20th).  •  Photo- 
graphs of  the  best-known  objects  are  shown  to  those  inter- 
ested. A  beautiful  tapestry  (never  shown  during  the  rainy  • 
season),  in  the  form  of  a  lotus-thread  embroidery  representing 
the  Buddhist  Paradise,  is  said  to  date  from  the  8th  cent,  and 
to  be  the  work  of  a  celebrated  woman,  ChO^ihhime  (b.  763; 
d.  781),  the  daughter  of  Fvji/wara  Toyonari  (and,  if  legend  is 
to  be  credited,  an  incarnation  of  the  GoddesB  KvKmnon) ,  It 
is  veiy  old  and  time-stained  and  is  perhaps,  in  sober  truth, 
either  a  copy  of  the  original  or  the  work  of  some  16th-  or  I7th« 
cent,  craftsman. 

In  the  suite  which  looks  out  upon  the  lovelv  little  landscape 
garden  (one  of  the  daintic  st  and  most  gem-like  in  Kyoto,  and 
which  is  called  Yoroi-sute- no-ike,  because  Kuma(jaya  Naozane 
threw  his  armor  into  it)  are  some  nondescript  sliding  screens 
decorated  in  black  and  white  by  modem  artists;  the  big, 
unhandsome  one  which  displays  a  figure' of  ffotoi,  with  iSa 
customary  vul^  abdomen  is  the  most  striking  among  tiiem. 
The  Willow  Room  (which  should  be  seen)  contains  some 
handsome  gold  panels  by  modem  artists.  The  adjoining 
T10E&  Boom  (which  with  the  remainder  takes  its  name  from 
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the  subjects  portrayed  on  the  dividing  screens)  is  noteworthy 
for  several  masterpieces  by  KvJboia  Beisen.  The  elongat^ 
tigers  that  stretch  over  several  panels  were  manifestly  painted 
from  an  inspiration  awakened  by  sonie  traveler's  tale  of 
what  a.  foreign  tiger  ought  to  look  like.  The  screens  of  the 
next  room  are  mediocre,  with  mythological  phcjenixes  and 
malformed,  playful  Dogs  of  Fo.  The  |^ed  Amida  in  the 
leliqiiary  is  excellent.  StiU  better  are  two  other  figurmee  of 
the  flame  divinity,  concealed  wHhin  secret  shiineB  refsarded 
as  tea  samd  to  show  to  ordinary  folks.  The  gigantie  eepia 
dragon  on  an  old-gold  ground  in  the  adjarent  npartment,  as 
well  as  the  folding  screens  portraying  an  Imperial  procession 
in  olden  times,  are  ascribed  to  Tosa  MUsuoki  (1617-91).  The 
chokushi-no-ma  (where  Imperial  messengers  were  formerly 
received)  contains  a  set  of  striking  screens  (by  Beisen)  let 
into  the  rear  wall  and  exhibiting  oamboos,  pine  and  plum 
trees  in  combination  with  gold-lacquer  and  metal  enriehments. 
The  kttktmono  with  a  specimen  of  the  handwri^g  of  Go* 
Kaahiwabara  (Emperor  from  1501  to  1527)  is  said  to  be  gen- 
uine. The  quaint  carved  wood  image  (enoneoualy  ascribed  to 
Jlidari  Jingord)  is  of  Jurojin. 

In  the  small  room  shut  off  from  the  corridor  by  a  glass  door 
is  the  heavy  wood  rice-pestle  with  which  Kumagaya  Naozane  is 
said  to  have  piounded  rice  for  60  consecutive  days  before  being 
admitted  to  the  inoiuiistic  life;  a  picture  of  that  worthy  and 
some  minor  relics  arc  also  preserved  here  —  among  them  the 
sword  he  hung  on  the  pine  tree  near  the  toni^e  entrance.  The 
attractively  enshiineci  kdkmioino  in  the  adjoining  room  por- 
travs  Hdnen  Shdmn;  Manju  and  Fugen  are  shown  at  the  nght 
and  l^t.  In  an  adjacent  room,  inclosed  in  a  lovely  reliquary, 
is  a  script  copy  (original  in  the  Imperial  MiiReum)  of  Shdnin^s 
handwriting.  The  large  pictures  at  the  right  and  left  depict 
historical  episodea  in  his  life  and  in  those  of  his  disciples.  The 
noinor  relics  of  the  great  bonze  —  musical  instruments,  pieces 
of  porcelain,  lacquered  objects,  etc.,  are  of  interest  chiefly  to 
Buddhists.  —  The  weather-beaten  Amxda-dO  at  the  ri^t  of 
the  bdfry  and  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  terrace,  has  on  its 
mam  altar  a  well«carved  gilt  figure  of  Amida  ascribed  to 
Eshin  Sozu.  The  sepia  dragon  on  the  ceiling  just  above  it  is 
by  Senyo  Denkoy  a  bcmze  who  at  one  time  served  in  the  temple. 
The  small  structure  at  the  right,  on  a  lower  terraee,  has  for 
the  centra!  figure  of  the  altar  a  Senju  Kwannon;  at  tlie  right 
is  a  smaller  Ktmnnonf  and  at  the  left  an  image  of  Kibidaijin 
(Makihi).  Facing  this  building  is  the  Kyo-do  with  a  time- 
stained  miage  of  Shaka  surrounded  by  a  number  of  seated 
figures;  many  paper  prayers  are  tied  to  the  wire  netting  of 
the  door. 

We  now  leave  the  compound  and  proceed  up  the  incline  at 
the  right  (of  the  big  gate)i  pats  ow  an  arched  stone  bridge 
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BPRfining  a  lotus-pool,  and  oome  (right)  to  a  small  shriiiA 
dedicated  to  Naostme.  The  scores  of  small  and  lurid  ex-voto 
tablets  showing  angelic  children  having  their  heads  shaved, 

were  placed  there  by  the  simple  and  rredulous  parents  of 
youngsters  who  stood  the  operation  without  squirming  only 
after  they  had  been  anointed  with  the  soporific  water  bought 
at  the  little  well  near  by!  From  this  point  hundreds  of  chiseled 
gravestones  spread  up  and  over  the  hill-slope;  among  them 
the  tombs  of  Naozane,  of  Honen  Shonin  (who  is  also  supposed 
to  be  buried  at  the  Ckumr4n  Temple)  and  other  celebnttes  of 
the  Jodo  sect.  Ck>ntiiniiiig  up  successive  flights  of  stone  steps, 
between  long  lines  of  mouldering  tombs  before  many  of 
which  incense  smoulders  incessantly,  we  reach  a  tawdry  little 
three-storied  pagoda,  with  some  wheezy  old  wooden  figures 
in  the  lower  part.  The  path  which  leads  ofL  at  the  left,  be- 
tween the  lines  of  graves,  goes  to  (5  min.) 

The  Shinnyo-do,  a  massive  old  temple  of  the  Tendai  sect, 
surrounded  by  an  unusual  number  of  fine  trees.  Save  for  the 
gilded  statue  of  Amida  (attributed  to  Jikaku-Daishi)  on  the 
main  altar,  the  crowded  interior  contains  nothing  worth 
seeing.  The  approaehfrom  the  main  gate  ui>  through  the  green 
tunnel  formed  by  arohing  trees  is  lovely  in  Nov.  when  the 
scores  of  maples  blush  to  the  first  rude  touch  of  winter.  The 
Shinto  shrine  at  the  top  of  the  ascending  sk^  dizeotly  in 
front  of  the  temple  gate  is  the  Yoshidor-jinja. 

The  Ginkaku-ji,  or  so-called  'Silver  Pavilion,'  a  time-worn 
and  somewhat  tawdry  structure  in  a  sequestered  spot  in  the 
N.E.  outskirts  of.  the  city  (PI.  F,  2),  is,  despite  the  extrava- 
gant praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  certain  writers,  of  historical 
rather  than  present  interest,  and  is  worth  seeing  only  if  the 
traveler  has  the  time  at  his  disposal  and  has  not  seen  the 
superior  Kinkahurji  (p.  483).  llie  walk  tMtiier  (an  easy  M 
mm.  from  the  Miyako  Horn)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
environs  provided  one  goes  round  by  the  Kwrodani  and  the 
Skinnyo^o  temples  on  the  outward  trip,  crosses  the  flat  (good 
walkinjr)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  and  returnn  along  the 
•  shaded  hillside  road  which  flanks  the  gardens  of  the//oncn-tn, 
Anrakii'jif  Nyakuo-ji  Eikwan-do,  and  the  Nanzen-ji  —  all 
of  which  can  be  included  in  the  tour.  A  host  of  reddening 
maples  glorify  this  stretch  of  highway  in  early  Nov.,  and  the 
tall  thicKets  of  bamboo,  the  groves  of  pine,  cryptomeria,  and 
othw  evergreen  trees  impart  an  inenulicaole  chann.  Riok* 
shas  are  in  waiting  at  the  hotel  for  the  constitutionally  tired 
or  for  the  persons  pressed  for  time,  and  2  men  can  make  the 
round  trip  (¥1.90)  in  about  2  hrs.  For  the  carriage  rale  see 
p.  402.  The  excursion  makes  a  delightful  forenoon  outing  on 
loot.  The  route  indicated  should  be  followed,  for  as  one 
crosses  the  lowland  beyond  the  Shinnyo-do,  the  bulky,  forest- 
clad  liills  loom  straight  aheadj  and  the  lints  of  the  maples 
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against  the  gretti  backgroimdy  broken  here  and  thm  l»r 
splendid  old  temple  rows,  show  grandly.  This  aqpeet  is 
missed  if  the  joinmey  be  taken  in  the  reverse  order  —  unless 
one  turas  oontinually  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Immediately  after  tbc  Onin  war,  when  the  financial  pomtion  of  the  8h(V- 
Kunal  exchequer  was  as  desperate  as  the  poverty  of  the  wretched  people, 
the  thoughtless  and  incompetent  shopun,  Ashikaga  Yoshimasa,  abdicated 
(in  1474)  the  ahdgunate  in  favor  of  hia  son  Yoshihisa  (then  9  yrs.  old),  and 
in  order  atill  to  conduct  the  aflfaira  of  the  Empire  (and,  incidentally,  to  ape 
his  grandfather's  craze  for  extravagance)  he  built  for  himself  (in  1477)  a 
palace  on  the  slope  of  Higaahi^^ma  (whence  his  nickname,  *  Higaahi* 
yokina  Shogun').  Within  its  precincts  he  constructed  a  so-called  'Silver 
Pavilion  '  (gxnkaku)  to  serve  as  a  companion  edifice  to  the  Golden  PaviUon 
(kinkaku)  which  his  forebear  Athikaga  Yoahimitau  had  built  (in  1395)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city.  The  most  celebrated  artists  of  the  time  worked  at 
the  ornamentation  of  the  apartments,  and  the  classical  garden  was  laid  out 
by  Sdami,  a  painter,  poet,  professor  of  the  tea-ceremony,  and  a  piimt  favor- 
ite of  Yoahimasa.  Here  the  latter  dwelt  until  his  death  (in  1490),  surrounded 
bv  bonzes,  court  dames,  bepowdered  poetasters,  actors,  and  Ubertines,  who 
abetted  him  in  his  caprioesand  efforts  to  immortalize  himself  while  impoverish- 
ing the  nation  by  his  own  prodigality.  While  battles  wore  being  fought  by  hit 
exasperated  and  riotous  subieota,  this  arid  and  frivolous  i>edant  gave  cha-fUh> 
ffUPttrties,  incense-comparing  partiea,  and  poem-comparing  parties  ad  nail" 
Mom,  and  spent  his  time  in  sensuous  and  unlicensed  revelry.  He  died  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  intention  of  plating  the  pavilion  entirely  with  silver. 
Later  the  structure  WM  oonverted  mto  a  temple  (/O  tmder  the  bmm  Jith^ 
ji,  but  it  is  better  known  as  the  Qiukakwii, 

The  admisskm  fee  of  20  9m  per  pers.  paya  fonthe  bonies 
(usually  two  —  one  perhaps  as  a  oheok  on  the  other)  who  OOD;^ 
duct  the  visitor  through  the  premises  and  call  out  in  a  sing- 
song monotone  the  customary  stereotyped  phrases  before 
each  object.  Covers  for  shoes  are  provided  by  them.  No 
photographing  or  sketching  is  allowed  without  special  per- 
mission. The  first  room  into  which  the  traveler  is  shown 
is  inclosed  by  white  (paper)  fusuma  bearing  on  their  other- 
wise imdefiled  snifaoes  olack  palmettoes  uid  crows  dnnm 
without  grace  or  skill  by  Tanigudd  Bumm-^nak,  early  Chinese 
{Nsinter  (and  poet) .  The  old  kaKemonoin^  100  monke3rs  in  yb^ 
lions  awkward  attitudes  is  curious  rather  than  attractive;  as 
are  likewise  the  3  kakemono  of  Daruma  and  the  2  landscapes 
by  Kand  Tanyu.  The  gilded  and  seated  image  of  Shaka,  on 
the  altar  of  the  adjoining  room,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  objects 
in  the  place.  The  gold  crown,  and  the  smooth,  dead-gold 
surface  of  the  plate-sliaped  mandorla,  with  its  blue  line  fol- 
lowing the  contour  of  the  head  and  -slioaMersof  tiie  saintly 
Q^mbol  of  immutable  eternity,  is  very  striking.  The  stiflSly 
earved  figure  at  the  right  is  the  unattractive  2)aruma;  that 
at  the  left  is  one  of  the  Bakan,  All  three  are  attributed  to 
Jocho  (the  llth-cent.  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  famous  sculp- 
tors, the  most  celebrated  among  whom  is  the  master  Unkei), 
but  the  two  side  figures  are  manifestly  by  a  hand  less  mas- 
terly. The  ftisuma  in  this  and  the  next  room,  depicting 
crudely  drawn,  clumsy  Chinese  men  carrying  others  pick-a- 
back^  lack  both  grace  and  refinement,  and  the  ascription  of 
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them  to  BiLson  is  indubitably  oonect.  The  pink-breaated 
Kwannm  (perhaps  by  KtufiA  Sanaraku)  is  charming,  the  wo- 
manlv  Imes  bong  half  oonoealed  by  aoft  draperies.  The 
faded  old  didiag  aoreeDS  of  the  sometime  thrane-room  are 
iinmtereBtiiig;  the  old  iron,  porcelain,  lacquer,  and  madre- 
perl  articles  in  the  outer  room  belonged  to  Yoshimasat  aa 
did  also  the  attractive  lacquered  trays  covered  with  gold 
tracery  so  deftly  applied  that  it  resemblea  fine  damascene- 
work.  Passing  through  several  small  apartments  with  unin- 
teresting fitments  we  come  to  the  Shrine  Room,  where  there 
is  a  seated,  sculptured  wood  effigy  of  Yo8hima6af  strikingly 
realistic  with  its  naid,  staring  ivorv  eves.  The  carved  Andda 
does  n^t  amount  to  much;  nor  do  the  black-and-white/tistcma 
displaying  land-  and  seanscapes  by  Kubota  Beiaen.  Just  out- 
side is  a  pond  with  many  big  brown  and  gold  carp  which 
respond  to  a  hand-clap,  and  protect  the  home  industry  by 
greedily  pebbling  down  the  bread  which  the  bonze  sells  at  4 
pieces  for  one  8en.  The  indifferent  fumma  in  the  next  apart- 
ment are  also  by  Beisen, 

Further  along,  around  the  corner  of  the  corridor,  is  a  small 
but  historic  room  with  a  surface  area  of  but  4^  mats;  in  the 
center  of  the  floor  is  a  sunken  fire>box  and  in  thts  an  old  iron 
*  tea-pot  for^boiling  water  for  tea.  This  quaint  cubby-hole, 
more  like  a  to^  room  'than  the  sometime  habitat  of  a  power- 
ful sovereign,  is  as  bare  as  a  monk's  cell,  is  ascribe  to  Sdmmif 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  cha^eki  ex)nstructed  in  Japan  in 
accordance  with  the  rrstrictioiLs  of  the  rigid  code  governing 
the  cha-no-yu.  Beyond  is  anotlior  formal  little  pond,  then  a 
pretty,  sunlit  room  overlooking  a  lotus-pool;  the  panel 
screens  displaying  marsh-grasses  swaying  in  the  wind  are  the 
work  of  the  versatile  Sdami*  As  a  termination  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  suites  the  visitor  is  finally  conducted  to  a  poor  room 
hung  with  some  kakemono  (showing  the  cuuiipresent  Darwna) 
executed  in  a  hard  and  dry  manner,  where  tea  is  sometimeB 
served  in  the  (supposed)  cho'WJHyu  style.  —  Out  in  the  aUy 
planned  pan! en  are  two  hn^e  piles  of  sand  stiffened  by  expo- 
sure to  the  elements;  one  is  sli:i[)ed  like  a  big  dipper  or  a 
tobacco-pipe,  and  is  called  Gm  shadan  (lit.,  the  silver  front 
steps  of  a  JShinto  shrine),  where  the  erratic  Yoshimasa  used 
to  sit  and  hold  eonimimif)n  with  his  friends,  the  smaller, 
conical  one,  about  6  ft.  high  and  10  or  more  ft.  in  diameter,  is 
the  Koffetsiniai  (Chinese:  'Bright  Moon  Terraoe')  where  he 
was  wont  to  soliloquize  and  gaae  at  the  moon.  The  winsome 
little  pond  with  its  backgroimd  of  hills  belted  witii  lofty  trees 
and  idealized  in  season  by  the  white  and  pink  sazanktDa  (mt. 
tea-fiower)  which  overshadow  it,  is  eharminp;,  and  means 
mucli  niorc  to  the  traveler  than  the  maudlm  vaporinp^s  of  the 
effete  high-rev<  ler^  who  d\ibbed  the  whimpering  streamlet 
the  'Moon-wadhmg  l  uuiitain,'  a  stone  in  the  water  the 
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*  Stone  of  Ecstatic  Contemplation/  and  the  dowdy  little 
bridge,  the  '  Bridge  of  the  FiUar  of  the  Immortals '  I 

The  SOiVKB  FAVtuoHf  a  tw6-fltoried|  tlmd-fltained,  rickety 
and  venmedlftted  teme  atniotuie  which  to-day  BhowB  but 
faint  traces  (nmely  a  fleck  here  and  there)  of  silver  about  it, 
overlooks  the  pond  from  the  S.  side.  An  awkward,  crud^ 
made,  bronze  phoenix  with  outspread  wings  and  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  turkey-bustard  stands  on  the  apex  of  tbe  roof 
as  if  ready  to  flop  down  after  garbage.  The  building  creaks 
ominously  b.8  one  steps  on  to  the  lower  floor,  where  visitors 
are  shown  a  group  of  a  thousand  tiny  images  of  Jizd.  In  the 
upper  room,  reached  by  steep  stairs,  is  a  shrine  made  from 
the  twisted,  weather-beaten  trunk  of  a  sandalwood  tree,  with 
a  not  unattraetive  carrad  and  gilded  image  of  Kvta$mtm 
(falsely  attributed  to  (7nM).crowned  a&dj  backed  by  a  raimd 
mandorla.  Tea  in  a  cup  on  a  prSsentoir  in  the  chorWhyu  style 
stcuidB  b^ore  it.  A  giN>ye  of  tall  and  slim  bambooe  flanks 
the  pavilion  in  the  rear;  the  \new  from  the  balcony,  over  the 
garden,  is  pretty.  —  The  return  road  from  the  Ginkaku'ji  is 
the  first  narrow  one  at  the  left  after  leaving  the  inclosure. 
A  10  min.  walk  along  this  brings  one  to  the  sometime  fine  old 

Honen-in  (PI.  F,  2),  delightfully  sequestered  in  a  bower  of 
lofty  tre^  and  bamboos  on  a  hillside.  Its  clean  and  model 
garden,  the  sands  of  which  are  stamped  with  crests  and 
Buddhist  svmbols,  ranks  high  with  Japanese  fond  of  arohaie 
things,  ana  it  is  quite  different,  in  mmor  ways,  from  other 
temple-gardens  of  the  city.  The  wild  wood  which  slopes  bade 
from  it  on  the  E.  feeds  a  number  of  tinkling  riUs  that  leap 
down  through  the  deep  shadows  and  oyer  uie  roots  of  the 
forest  giants  before  plunging  with  an  incessant  miL^'ir^al  note 
into  a  shallow  pool  at  one  corner  of  the  dingle.  At  times  the 
solemn  old  bronze  beil  in  the  j?aunt  belfry  adds  its  querulous 
voice  to  the  monotone,  to  remind  one  of  its  luif)f)ier  and  more 
prosperous  past.  —  A  further  15  min.  stroll  along  the  high- 
way brings  one  to  the  decaying  Anraku-ji,  also  on  the  hill- 
nde  and  m  a  tangjed  garden  wmoh  flames  with  asaleas  in  the 
spring.  Another  i  hr.  walk  and  we  come  to  the  equally  old 
(and  uninteresting)  Nyakuo-ji,  the  one-time  hereditary  seat 
of  tbe  Fvjiwara  Uona  family^  and  locally  celebrated  for  its 
many  maples,  which  here  turn  crimson  earlier  than  those  in 
.   other  quarters.  Five  min.  beyond  it  is 

The  Eikw^an-do  (PI.  F,  3),  a  Buddhist  temple  of  the  Seizan 
branch  of  the  Jodo  sect,  erected  in  855  by  the  bonze  SkinshOf 
and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  in  983  by  the  bonze  Eikwan  — • 
whence  its  name.  The  new  temple,  on  a  lower  terrace  than 
that  occupied  by  the  old  one,  dates  from  1912;  the  approach 
to  both  is  unusually  picturesque.  A  httle  lotus-pond,  over- 
hmig  by  weepin^^  willows,  nestles  in  a  depreaslon  at  the  foot 
of  the  dopot  and  m  autumn  the  display  of  reddening  maples  is 
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80  gorgeous  that  thousands  of  people  foregather  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  to  enjoy  the  sight  and  drink  tea  s^rod  on  the 
platforms  ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Pilgrims  and 
credulous  foll^  also  come  hither  to  see  a  locally  celebrated 
carved  wood  image  of  Amidaj  called  Mi-kaeri  no  Amida,  or 
'  Amida  Looking  Sidewiso/  about  which  a  silly  Rtory  is  in 
circulation.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  profoundly  religious 
Eikvxm  was  in  the  liahif  of  walking  round  the  figure,  con- 
stantly repeating  the  Bmidhistic  formuhi  of  Namu  Amidn. 
One  day,  while  thus  employed,  he  heard  hits  name  called,  and. 
looking  toward  the  statue,  he  saw  that  its  head  was  turned 
(towanl  the  left)  and  that  it  was  g&sing  at  him.  It  has  sinoe 
retained  this  pose,  despite  the  fact  tliat  an  inoreduloiis 
dedmyd,  in  an  effort  to  draw  its  attention  in  another  direction, 
stuck  a  sword  in  its  breast  —  whereupon  it  bled  profusely! 
It  about  80  in.  high  and  is  as  crudely  and  stiffly  carved  a3 
some  of  the  similar  miracle-working  images  of  Latin  America. 
The  inclosing  shrine  m  screened  from  the  public,  but  for  a 
small  fee  the  pricist  in  charge  conducts  one  to  the  right  side  of 
the  altar,  mounts  a  platform,  lights  tapers,  and  in  a  loud 
voice  reads  the  alleged  history  of  the  figure:  thm  slowly  and 
dramatically  he  roUs  up  a  curtain  until  the  image  is  seen 
looking  out  and  down  upon  the  beholder.  One  then  passes 
along  the  front  and  is  snown  the  blood-etains  pKoduoed  by 
the  daimyo\8  sword  I  At  the  ri^t  of  the  reliquary  (which 
is  painted  in  appallint^  cn!nr«5)  is  another  one  containing  a 
Bculpturini  wood  tigure  of  Eikiran  —  iti  whose  direction  the 
miraculuua  Amida  gazes  steadily.  Tlir-  old  and  faded  niatuiara 
at  the  left  of  the  main  altar  portrays  the  numerous  shining 
temples  of  the  Buddhist  heaveu.  The  old  canipaiiario  staudfj 
up  at  the  right  of  the  temple,  n^ur  the  graveyard.  —  A  f urthn* 
10  min.  along  the  main  road  toward  the  hotel  faringB  the 
traveler  to  the  huge  temple  of 

Nanzen-ji  (PI.  F,  3),  the  central  seat  of  the  RImai  bnwoh 

of  the  Zen  sect.  The  Emperor  Katneyama  erected  a  palace 
here  to  wliich  he  retired  after  his  abdication  in  1274,  and  tlus 

was  converted  into  a  temple  (by  the  bonze  Bmshin^Zenji)  in 
1290.  The  ori^i^inal  structure  endured  until  Ieyasn\9  time, 
when  it  was  hurned.  This  shofjfiyi  caused  it  to  he  rebuilt  in 
160(),  but  the  structure  wjis  destroyed  by  fire  in  1895;  the  pres- 
ent temple  dates  from  1907.  The  colossal  two-storied,  weather- 
beaten  gate  is  a  relic  of  the  17th  cent,  and  in  of  sinister  repute 
among  the  Jaipanese,  who  know  it  as  the  place  where  an  in* 
famous  robW,  Iskifcawa  Ooemon,  was  captured  in  1632  and 
condemned  with  his  unfortunate  son  Ichird  to  be  boiled  to 
death  in  a  cauldron  of  oil.  This  horrid  sentence  was  carried 
out  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Kamo-gawn,  before  a  multitude  of 
spectators.  —  The  ^rrounds  are  spacious  and  park-like,  and 
are  approached  along  an  avenue  of  noble  cryptomeha  trees. 
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The  new  temple  is  a  clean,  handsome,  dignifi^  sthietuie,  <m 
a  broad  granite  plinth,  and  with  a  blackened  concrete  floor. 

Huge  krj/ahi  column??  finishprl  in  the  natural  wood  support  the 
massive  roof,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  almost  covered  with  a 
minatory  dr^on  (by  Kidnen)  painted  on  a  white  background. 
The  chief  altar  stands  higli  at  tho  bark  of  the  main  hall,  on  a 
huge  raised  framework  of  black-  and  red-lacquered  wood. 
The  central  figure  is  Shaka,  who  is  flanked  by  his  faithful 
Mof^  8nd  Fugen;  the  bfoad,  somber  background  against 
which  the  ^ded  figures  show  serves  to  produce  a  striking 
contrast.  A  covered  passageway  connects  the  building  with 
the  old  apartments  (H^d)  at  the  rear:  the  oflice  entrance  is  at 
the  n^;ht.  The  5  horizontal  lines  on  the  inclosing  wall  testify 
to  the  Imperial  patronage. 

Entering  through  the  office  (5  sen  fee)  the  visitor  is  con- 
ducted to  the  first  room,  which  contains  a  series  of  badly  faded 
fu6uma  (by  Kand  Mototwbu)  displaying  landscapes  and  geese. 
The  next  room  is  called  JcJco-mo-ma,  from  the  civet-cats 
painted  (along  with  cranes  and  landscapes)  on  the  fusuma. 
The  Chinese  scenes  in  the  next  room,  by  Kand  EUoku^  are  not 
beautiful;  the  coffered  ceilings  of  all  these  rooms  carry  tiny 
sunken  panels.  The  adjaoent  room  was  also  decorated  by 
Eitoku:  the  old  palanquin,  the  sometime  State  vehicle  of  the 
ill-fated  Emperor  Go-Daigo,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  the  temple  treasures.  The  Crane  Room  carries 
decorations  by  Motonohu,  and  the  fusuma  which  shows  a  crane 
standing  on  a  tree-trunk  is  in  his  best  manner.  The  three 
rooms  of  the  next  suite,  or  Sho  Hdjdf  are  called  the  Tigeb 


fusuma  inclosing  them.  Great  ugers  'fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made  *  stuk  all  over  the  screens,  some  of  them  almost 
as  big  as  horses,  with  bleary,  saucer-like  eyes.  One  in  particu- 
lar, shown  in  the  act  of  lapping  up  water  from  a  brook,  is 
conBi(l(  red  a  masterpiece  of  action  and  skill  in  drawing.  Trav- 
elers  who  have  seen  real  tigers  will  form  their  own  opinions 
without  violating  any  of  the  accept-ed  ranons  of  criticism. 
The  pair  of  old-gold  folding  screens  decorated  with  fans  are 
by  Kand  Eitoku,  and  there  are  others  of  the  same  kind  by  him 
in  anothw  room.  His  best  work  is  seen  in  an  adjacent  room 
which  was  once  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  Emperor  Co-Ydmei 
(1587-1611).  The  big  panel  in  a  recess  at  the  left,  with  a 
landscape  and  a  waterfall  on  it,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
extraorninfiril y  handsome  and  striking  gold  screen  represent- 
ing a  Chinese  p.tlace  with  an  Imperial  garden  where  a  number 
of  graceful  Chinese  grandes  dames  are  strolling.  The  composi- 
tion is  unusually  felicitous;  the  fine,  supple  figures  are  drawn 
in  harmonious  colors,  the  pliant  folds  of  the  rich  draperies 
are  close  and  (dinging,  and  the  aristocratic  faces  are  excellently 
modeled,  AH  the  breadth  and  freshness  of  a  formal  CSUnese 
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giurden  wiih  its  dwarf  trees  and  lotus-pools,  its  fantastic  lodt- 
eries  and  willow-pattern  bridges  smothered  in  fbwers  and 

Elaslied  with  sunlight,  show  in  the  picture,  and  are  enhanced 
y  a  cloud  effect  which  recalls  certain  of  those  employed  by 
Murillo  as  a  background  for  his  madonnas.  Few  better  exam- 
ples of  EUoku  in  his  best  manner  will  be  found  in  Kyoto,  and 
few  pictures  as  old  as  this  one  (painted  between  1543  and  1590) 
are  always  as  well  preserved. 

Certain  <^  the  most  precious  of  the  temple  paintings  are 
kept  in  the  storecoain  and  are  brought  out  omy  on  special 
occasions.  Ihxmiinent  among  them  are  some  good  haktmonot 
treated  in  harmonious  grays  and  pinks  by  Chinese  masters; 
and  a  superb  Kwannon  by  Mokkei;  the  fine  ecclesiastical  face 
of  this  is  drawn  with  a  mgh  degree  of  skill;  the  red  robe  is 

Eattemed  with  golden  disks,  and  the  effect  is  one  of  engaging 
armony.  The  Death  of  Buddha  and  his  Entrance  into  Nir- 
vana (a  favorite  theme  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  artists) 
is  time-stained  but  still  pleasing,  and  is  ascribed  to  Choshikyo, 
A  magnificent  8haka  flanked  by  Mmju  and  Fugen,  the  work 
of  ChO  Densut  is  wdl  worth  loddn^  at;  though  fadong  some- 
what in  softness,  the  central  figure  is  amazingly  virilei  and  the 
composition  is  marlced  by  character  and  origmali^.  AsDonjg 
the  several  pictures  by  Kano  Tanyu  the  most  noteworthy  is 
a  striking  piece  of  portraiture  representing  a  kindly  old  pnest 
with  a  fine,  genial  face  and  eyes  remarkably  instinct  with  life 
and  character.  He  is  clad  in  a  pale  yellow  robe  with  a  black 
border,  and  seated  in  a  Chinese  iron  wood  chair,  with  his  Chi- 
nese shoes  on  a  stool  in  front  of  him.  Tanyu  also  painted 
the  three  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Kameyama  and  uie  two 
abbots  who  fouiuled  the  ttiknple,  seated  in  great  armchairSy 
in  the  Ohinese  manner.  The  most  satisfying  among  the  many 
kakemono  are  those  drawn  in  a  delicate  scale  of  suver  grays. 
A  graceful  Kwannon  by  Kano  Yasunobu  (18th  cent.)  may 
also  be  seen  here.  — The  temple  garden  is  a  small,  bare,  sanded 
space  laid  out  in  the  severe  cha-fio-yu  style  and  ornamented 
with  a  few  scrawny  shrubs.  The  daybreak  and  sundown  bell 
is  rung  from  a  compound  in  this  temple  (and  alternately 
from  the  Kurodani),  —  Between  the  outer  entrance  to  the 
park  and  the  (15  min.)  Miyako  Hatdf  one  passes  the  Ke-age, 
where  the  Lake  Biwa  Comal  enters  the  city. 

Central  and  Southwest  Quarters. 

^IMikaoo'b  Palace.    *Nijo  Castle.   '^'Hiqashi  Honowanji«  *Nim 
HoNQWANJi.  TOji.  Katsura  Summer  Palace. 

The  *Mikado*s  Palace  (Gosho),  a  group  of  modestly  fur- 
nished edifices  (PI.  C-D,  2)  in  striking  contrast  to  the  splendid 
Nijd  Castle f  stands  near  the  center  of  a  wide  park-like  space  (1 
M.  long  by  i  M.  wide)  a  short  way  E.  of  the  original  palace 
built  by  the  Emperor  Ku/ammu  in  AJ>.  794*  SoooesnTB  fires 
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have  long  sinoe  burned  every  TeBtige  of  the  first  structures,  and 

time  and  circumstances  have  removed  the  detached  houses  of 
the  court  nobles  ( Kuge)  and  other  functionaries  which  at  one 
time  occupied  the  space  between  the  present  palace  group  and 
the  girdling  outer  walls.  Oda  Nohunaga  and  Toyotomi  Hide- 
yoshi  repaired  and  embellished  the  royal  residence  during  the 
16th  cent.,  and  after  the  devastating  conflagration  of  1788, 
Matsudavra  So/dancbu  (or  Malavdmra  EtchU  no  hand,  writer, 
an<}oneof  ihegreatmmifltersof  tiie  Kecio«/Ul0una(e)  rebuilt  it 
on  the  model  of  the  present  one.  In  1854  this  suffered  the 
fate  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  modem  structure  rose  from 
its  ashes.  Four  iron-embossed  but  otherwise  plain  gates  admit 
to  the  palace  groimds,  which  are  inclosed  by  a  plastered  wall 
distinguished  by  iiprii^ht  beams  and  five  horizontal  lines, 
known  as  Mi  Tsuiji  or  Sujirbei.  It  is  ornamental  rather  than 
defensive,  and  the  chrysanthemum  crests  on  the  antefixes 
of  the  coping  proclaim  its  royal  character.  For  permits  (no 
fees)  see  p.  400.  The  N.  gate  is  called  Sakuhei-mon, 

The  traveler  will  be  diflappointed  if  he  looks  for  anything  princely  or 
IwJfttiifcl  in  tbia  sometime  home  of  the  late  Mikado  —  ancT  tnat  of  tha 

present  one  when  he  visits  KyOto.  Most  of  the  Emperors  of  Oil  T;.pan 
observed  a  simple  and  almost  monastic  mode  of  life,  and  many  generations 
of  the  august  anoestors  of  the  reigning  sovereign  lived  here  in  a  simpUdty 
which  oftentimes  bore  a  grim  likeness  to  penury.  The  choice  woods  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  palace  (flawless  ninoki  and  keyaki)  impart  a  cer- 
tain liohness  and  aa  austere  stateUness  which  somewhat  moderates  its 
manifest  sobriety,  but  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  heavy,  overwhelming 
gorgeouanees  and  glitter  that  characterises  Nijo  CcuUe,  the  abode  of  the 
militant  thSguns.  It  is  a  ai^ntuficant  expression  of  the  old  Yamato  or  Shinto 
spirit,  which  enjoined  punty  of  life  as  well  as  of  heart.  The  old  smoky 
browned  roof  (called  HiiDad€U>iUci  because  thatched  with  the  bark  of  the 
hinoki  tree),  in  the  pure  Shintd  style,  has  rows  of  tiles  along  the  ridges.  The 
general  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  structure  is  widely  at  variance  with  the 
accepted  Western  notion  of  a  palace.  The  fact  that  it  dates  back  no  farther 
than  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent.,  coupled  with  the  instinct  of  restraint,  the 
repression  of  all  fancy,  and  the  mamfest  striving  tot  Ihe  attainment  of  a 
Spartan  simplicity,  accounts  for  the  absence  of  the  usual  portable  decora- 
Uons  by  the  earlier  masters  of  the  Kano  and  I'osa  schools  of  painting. 
Chinese  influence  (an  ancient  inheiitaiioe)  manifests  itself  in  the  (unusual) 
double  doors  swinging  from  hin^s.  The  palace  interior  is  most  inviting 
in  the  summer,  when  the  wide,  wind-swept  halls  are  shaded  and  cool.  But 
on  a  gray  day  in  autumn,  when  the  north  wind  sighs  and  moans  through 
the  sepulchral  pines,  and  the  falling  leaves  shiver  and  flee  from  its  chill 
caress,  the  structure  takes  on  a  somber,  cheerless  air  that  is  doubly  accentu- 
tdi&d  hy  these  same  cloister-like  labyrinthine  passageways,  and  long  chilly 
corridors.  The  real  luxury  of  the  palace  inclosure  is  manifested  in  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  garden  on  the  spot  w^iore  the  old  goaho  stood;  the 
arsveier  will  miss  one  of  the-  finest  things  m  Kyfito  if  he  fails  to  see  it.  A 
more  glorious  stretch  of  real  forest  and  'deep  tangled  wild-wood'  captured 
from  the  mt.  fastnesses,  transferred  to  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  confined 
there  witUn  four  walls,  does  not  exist  in  8.  Japan.  Its  serene  and  skately 
beauty  is  marked  by  a  feminine  charm  and  winsomeness  that  haunt  one. 
To  the  nature-lover  it  makes  up  many  times  over  for  the  lack  of  omateness 
and  itf tier  in  the  palace  itself. 

Entering  the  park  by  the  E.  gate,  we  follow  the  wall  to  its 
angle,  bear  to  tne  right,  and  present  credentials  to  the  guard 
(an  officer  of  rank)  at  the  ^st  gateway.  The  visitor  is  asked 
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to  eign  his  name  in  the  Palace  Register  (morocoo>b(nmd  and 
stamped  with  a  golden  16-petal  kiku)f  and  is  then  conducted 
across  the  wide  graveled  walk  to 

T^p  (^MTYA  Oosno  ('Emperor's  Imperial  Palace^,  where 
formerly  dwelt  lliosc  emperors  who  rrtirnd  in  favor  of  a  suc- 
cessor. The  rooms  nw  crirpeted  and  shoes  need  not  be  removed. 
The  movable  partitions  iuid  cedar  doors  of  the  first  suite  are 
decorated  with  landscape  views,  pine  trees,  and  plum  blossoms, 
by  modem  artists  of  meager  attainments*  The  gold  screens 
Wtiicb  indoee  the  living-rooms  of  the  ex-Empress  (who  was  a 
patron  of  husbandry)  depict  in  various  forms  the  progress  of 
growing  rice  from  the  time  of  planting  it  until  the  grain  is  har- 
vested. The  panels  of  flowers  and  birds,  done  in  a  masterful 
way  on  stippled  gold,  are  by  Kishi  Gantai,  The  Brnsj?(  Is 
carpets  suggest  the  interior  of  a  three-decker  tenement  rather 
than  a  palace.  The  cedar  door  at  the  end  of  the  first  corridor, 
showing  a  tiger  on  one  side  and  a  bear  in  a  snow-coverecl  forest 
on  the  other,  scarcely  deserves  its  exalted  position.  In  the 
corridor  at  right  angles  to  this  one  is  a  door  embellished  with 
a  winter  scene  and  Chinese  sages  on  one  side,  and  on  the  re- 
verse a  Chinese  student  poring  over  a  book  by  the  light  of  a 
poup  of  glow-worms  which  he  has  caught  and  imprisoned 
m  a  transTiicent  bag!  The  screens  of  the  rooms  immediately 
succeeding  are  decorated  with  birds,  deer,  iris,  pennies,  and 
wistaria,  as  well  as  river-scenes,  seascapes,  ami  a  fine  distant 
view  of  Arashiyama;  the  cedar  doors  exhihif  playful  Do^ss  of 
Fo,  and  a  warrior  on  horseback.  The  uninteresting  rooms 
near  the  kitchen  are  as  plain  as  poverty  and  seem  little  ro 
moved  from  it.  —  The  visitor  is  now  conducted  back  to  the 
entrance,  thence  along  the  side  wall  to  a  small  door  opening 
on  to 

The  Sento-Gosho  Garden,  a  regal  retreat  with  its  lofty  for- 
est giants,  its  beautiful  deep  lakes,  quaint  bridges,  sequestered 

walks,  nnd  dales  and  dingles  that  one  usually  associates  in  the 
mind  with  dryad  ornclcH  and  sylvan  deities.  No  wood  nymph 
ever  flitted  through  daintier  and  more  unilirageous  dells  and 
eml  jowered  ravines  than  those  which  lead  away  from  the  pebbly 
beaches  that  follow  the  sinuous  shores  of  the  silent  laJkes. 
The  garden  is  as  noble  in  size  as  the  scores  of  models  of  it  scat- 
tered throughout  Japan  are  artistic  in  their  diminativenefls. 
It  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  spring  when  the  wistaria  bowers 
are  a  glory  of  grace  and  color,  andln  Nov.  when  the  reddening 
maples  and  the  lofty  icho  trees  cover  the  winding  paths  with 
a  ru'^tling  carpet  of  roy;iI  crimson  and  poldon  leaves.  Half  a 
hundred  varieties  of  rnrv  trees  and  a  host  of  beautiful,  semi- 
tropical  plants  and  flowers  flame  with  color  and  add  ckarni 
to  the  garden,  across  which  huge  trees,  oi  an  age  much  greater 
than  the  present  palace^  send  their  liulf-exposed  roots  in  aer- 
pentine  lengths.  —  Fftcmg  the  gate  through  which  the  visitor 
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passes  out  of  the  garden  is  a  wide  road  flanked  by  a  wall 
(right),  which  one  follows  to  its  angle,  then  turns  up  at  the 
ri^ht  to  the  Mi  Dcddohoro  ChMnm,  or  'Gate  of  the  August 
Kitehen.'  The  office  of  the  oustocfian  is  just  mthin,  at  the 
light.  Here  one  enters  one's  name  in  another  register  and  is 
provided  anew  with  a  guide  to  conduct  him  through 

The  Main  Palace.  The  antechamber,  the  sometime  wait- 
faig-ioom  for  nobles,  is  inclosed  by  sliding  screens  displaying 
(modem)  sepia  drawings  (of  doubtful  merit)  of  cherry  trees 
by  Hara  Zaishd,  cranes  by  Kand  Eigaku^  and  frowsy,  loose- 
iointed  tigers  by  Kishi  Gantai,  One  proceeds  thence  over  the 
'nightingale '  floors  of  a  breezy  hall ,  and  through  the  Denjd 
(a  dining-room  bare  as  a  monk's  cell,  where  courtiers  used 


■ 

the  outer  et^.  Hie  visitQr  is  expected  to  be  satisfied  with 
merely  a  peep  into  this  sacrbsanot  room  —  a  part  of  the  suite 
forming  the  one-time  living-rooms  of  the  late  Emperor,  and 
latterly  used  only  for  special  festivals  and  receptions.  In  one 
comer  of  the  polished  black-wood  floor  is  a  cemented  space 
about  8  ft.  8q.,  upon  which,  in  rainy  weather,  fresh  earth  was 
strewn  so  that  the  Mikado  might  worship  the  spirits  of  his 
forebears  without  descending  to  earth  on  the  sanded  floor 
of  the  courtyard.  The  copper  disk  let  into  the  cement  covers 
a  sunken  opening  whero  a  diaieoal  fire  heats  the  room  in 
whiter.  Hie  deooiations  m  blues,  browns,  and  greens,  on 
the  sliding  scroens,  are  by  Tosa  Mitiukiyo,  In  the  center  or  the 
raftered  apartments  (63  ft.  long  by  46  wide)  stands  the  mi 
chodaiy  or  throne  of  the  Mikado,  in  the  form  of  a  species  of 
baldachin,  of  Chamcecyparis  (as  used  in  constructing  Shintd 
slirines)  inclosed  by  filmy  silken  curtains  and  guarded  by  two 
Korean  lions;  the  Chinese  chair  inlaid  with  madreperl,  used 
by  the  Emperor  at  receptions,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  one  in 
the  Shiahin-den.  The  wide  court  on  which  the  room  fronts  is 
sanded  and  combed  as  with  a  harrow;  at  the  right  and  left 
of  the  steps  leading  down  to  it  are  two  fenced-in  clumps  of 
bamboos  (daku)  called  respectively  Ka$ir€kiku  and  Oo-imku, 
from  Kan  and  Go,  two  ancient  kingdoms  of  China. 

Passing  underneath  a  corner  section  of  the  attractive 
Shint&-ety\e  roof  one  enters  the  Shishin-den  ('secret  purple 
hall,'  or* purple  hall  of  the  N.  star  '),  a  vast  room  (44  by  120 
ft.)  simihir  in  construction  to  the  Sciryd-den,  bare  save  for  the 
tlirone  in  the  center,  and  dedicated  to  the  Mikado  —  who  held 
special  audiences  here  or  oflSciated  at  important  functions. 
The  siniple  throne-chair  is  finely  inlaid  with  nacre  and  em- 
bellished with  brass  ornaments;  the  chaste  and  dainty  white 
sHkfifjured  draperies  are  renewed  twice  each  year.  Thecolorad 
wSk  nbbons  are  stamped  with  designs  of  sparrows  and  other 
small  bMs.  The  sqimt  laoqoered  stands  on  either  side  of  ' the 
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throne  are  for  the  sword  and  jewd'' — the  Imperial  insignia. 
Conspicuous  objects  at  the  back  of  the  hall  are  the  nine  large 
rectilmesr  screens  (called  Seiken  Shcji,  or  *  Screens  of  the 
Sages  *)  which  form  the  inclosure.  Eight  areadomed  ^ch  with 
four  large  figures  of  Chinese  sages  - —  solemn-looking,  slanir 
eyed  worthies  clad  in  red,  white,  and  black  robes,  and  who 
form  a  long  procession  across  the  wide  room.  The  ideographic 
squares  at  the  top  of  the  panels  relate  the  history  of  the  sa^es 
(subjects  of  the  Tu7ig  Dynasty),  and  the  central  panel  carries 
decorations  of  turtles,  wave-patterns  and  Dogs  of  Fo.  The 
originals  of  all  the  screens  (which  are  copies  by  some  deft 
pupil  of  the  JiCoiid  school,  perhaps  i^ortno^u.  1692-1731)  are 
ascribed  to  the  master  Kose-fUhKanaoka^  who  (according  to 
the  legend)  once  painted  a  horse  for  the  Ninmorii  so  true 
to  life  that  every  night  it  escaped  from  its  frame  and  gal- 
loped about  the  neighborhood  —  wherefore  its  eyes  had  to  be 
painted  out  so  it  could  not  see!  The  inner  sides  of  the  panels 
lack  delicacy  of  touch  and  are  covered  with  painted  birds  ot 
brilliant  plumage. 

The  spacious  hall  with  its  huge  mediaeval  roof-beams  and 
highly  polished  floor,  its  memories  of  Imperial  presences  and 
its  silent  procession  of  wily  Celestials  trailing  stealthily  across 
it,  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  chann.  The  rows  of  rusted  u*on 
hooks  that  pend  from  the  ceiling  hold  up  the  slatted  doors 
opening  on  to  the  sanded  court.  The  18  steps  leading  down 
to  this  are  called  JUrhakai,  and  they  symboiisse  the  different  i 
grades  into  which  government  officials  were  formerly  divided. 
Anciently  thosf^  rec:eived  in  audience  by  th(^  Mikado  stood  on 
the  step  corresponding  to  their  grade;  those  entitled  to  ascend 
to  the  hall  were  known  as  Den-jd-bito;  and  those  without  rank, 
forced  to  stand  at  the  tail  of  the  procession,  were  called  Jv^e^ 
because  they  had  to  stand  *down  on  the  earth.'  The  small 
cherry  tree  at  the  left  of  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  Sakan  no 
takwra  (lit.,  'Body-guard  of  the  Left'),  b  prominent  in  Jap- 
anese heraldry,  and  equally  so  is  the  wild-orange  tree  (heavy  I 
with  tiny  fruit  in  Nov.)  called  Vkon  no  Tachibana  (*  Body- 
guard of  the  Right').  Both  are  planted  in  obedience  to  an 
ancient  custom.  The  gate  at  the  left  is  the  Sunflower  Gate; 
that  at  the  right,  the  Moon-fiower  Gate;  and  the  main  one, 
with  three  doors,  the  ^homei-nwn,  or  'Gate  of  Great  Bright- 
ness.' The  ideographs  in  the  newly  gilded  panel  above  the 
entrance  of  the  hall  spell  Shishin-detif  and  are  by  the  hand 
of  a  cdebrated  calligraphist.  To  complete  the  inspection  of 
the  Pjdace  group  the  visitor  is  now  conducted  to 

The  Ko»Go8HO  (Minor  Palace),  the  apartments  in  which 
date  from  1854  and  are  decorated  by  modem  artists.  The  in* 
ner  sides  of  the  sliding /t^st/ma  display  conventional  seascapes^ 
some  delicate  landscapes  in  the  Toaa  style,  processions,  views  • 
of  Ft^iFean,  and  what-not.  The  outer  sides  have  various  scenes 
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lepresenting  the  four  seaaonS)  the  first  showing  a  group  of 
dcdmyos  and  other  notables  making  New  Year  calls  upon  the 
Emperor.  The  decorations  command  attention  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  an  intense  cobalt  blue  color,  which  takes  the 

-  form  of  broad  bands  of  unequal  lengths  representing  cloud 
effects.  Many  of  the  screens  are  adorned  with  heavy  silken 
cords,  while  the  corridor  doors,  embellished  with  polished 
metal  enrichments,  are  double  and  hinged  after  the  Chinese 
fashion.  The  rooms  are  siiown  en  suite  and  the  visitor  looks 

!  through  two  tlirovvn  into  one  to  a  third,  the  Audience  C^iiain- 
ber,  in  which  a  low  dais  served  as  the  Imperii^  Throne,  where 
the  Emperor  received  akdpuTis  and  datmyjS^.  Beyond  the  first 
suite  is  a  corridor  with  big  cedar  doors  finely  decorated  with 
plum  blossoms  and  Chinese  figures.  The  fusuma  are  compan- 
ion pieces  to  those  of  the  first  suite,  and  they  symbolize  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter  by  pictures  of  the  Palnee  interior 
in  process  of  alteration  necessitated  by  the  ch-mging  seasons. 

The  O  GakuMonjo  (August  Imperial  Study)  contains  sev- 
eral rooms,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Gan-no-ma  ('Wild  Goose 
Room')  witli  its  lovely  old-gold  fiisuma  covered  with 
beautifully  painted  wild  gee^e  in  harmonious  colors  and  many 
attitudes  —  the  work  of  Reman  Kishi.  The  second  suite  of 
three  small  rooms  called  respectively  Gedan  (for  persons  of 
lesser  rank),  ChUdan  (for  those  of  lugher  rank),  and  Jsdan, 
or  the  innermost  room  (a  sort  of  tribune  where  the  Mikado  sat 
and  received  visitors),  are  charmingly  decorated  wilii  ani- 
mated scenes  from  Chinese  Ufe  —  castles,  land- views,  sea- 
scapes, and  what-not  —  the  1st  by  Hara  ZaishOj  the  2d  by 
Tsunimwn  Tanshin,  and  the  3d  by  Kand  Eigaku.  The  sim- 
ilarity and  ])rogre8sive  continuity  of  the  work  suggests  that  it 
might  have  been  executed  by  one,  rather  than  three  ditTereut 
artists.  The  fiower-car  painted  on  the  cedar  door  at  the  end 
of  the  conridor  is  attractive. 

The  Chrtsanthemum  Room  (Kiku-no-ma)  carries  con- 
ventional decorations  by  Okamoto  Sukehiko,  The  Ck>RGRORUB 
Room  (Yamabuhi'nO'faa)  displays  graceful  branches  of  yel- 
low f^malmki,  the  work  of  Maruyama  Okyo.  The  heronSt 
water-grasses,  and  snow-scenes  on  certain  of  the  cedar  doors 
of  the  corridors  arc  worth  lookini!;  at.  One  door  is  ornamented 
with  a  turtle;  another  with  some  wild  geese  in  flight,  in  white, 
subdued  browns  and  gold ;  another  with  a  big  bear  in  a  forest 
burieil  deep  in  snow;  and  still  another  with  a  superb  peacock 
whose  gorgeous,  outspread  tail  extends  over  the  adjacent 
panels.  The  scene  depicting  Chinese  boys  at  play  is  not  with- 
out merit.  The  visitor  is  turned  back  from  here,  as  the  eleven 
remaining  apartments  (called  Tsmie  Ooten)  are  occupied  by 
the  Mikado  when  be  visits  KyGto  and  are  not  open  to  public 
scrutiny.  In  this  retired  place  many  generations  of  sovereigns 
have  Hved  and  died;  not  a  few  of  mem  knowing  practically 
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nothing  of  their  empire  and  its  people,  and  unknown  of  them. 
Tlie  decorations  of  tiie  apartments  are  similar  to  those  we 
have  seen,  the  most  oonspicaous  among  them,  from  an 
artistic  viewpoint,  bdng  the  three  fimma  by  Baiaho  Nakor 
MvMLf  exhibiting  scenes  from  the  Wakanoura  coast,  in  mono- 
chrome. —  The  Meteorological  Observatory  stands  in 
the  Palace  grounds,  and  at  the  W.  end  of  the  park  is  the  little 
Go-o-JiNjA,  which  figures  on  the  10-yen  banimote  issued  by 
the  Nippon  Ginkd. 

The  *Nij6  Castle  (Nijo-joy  or  Nijo-no-shiro)  known  also 
as  the  Nijo-no-rikyu,  or  '  Detached  Palace  of  A^ijd  '  (a  name 
given  to  it  when  it  became  Imperial  property  after  the 
Restoration),  stands  in  the  West-Central  quarter  (PI.  B-C,  3) 
hard  by  tJie  Nijd  Rly.  Station  H  hr.  from  the  hotel;  jinriki, 
40  sen;  tiamway,  7  sen).  Special  permit  (comp.  p.  400)  neces- 
sary. It  is  incomparably  the  finest  relic  in  Kyoto  of  the 
Tc&ugawa  ahSgttnal  epoch  and  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
important  monuments  of  this  dynasty  in  Japan.  Fees  are  not 
accepted  and  should  not  be  proffered. 

Despite  the  appearance  of  solidity  imparted  by  the  massive,  fortress- 
like wall  surmounted  by  white  turrets  at  the  angles;  and  suggested  also  by 
the  endlrcling  moat,  the  strueture  withfai  is  not  a  castle  in  the  aoeepted 

sense,  but  is  a  frail,  temple-like,  tile-roofed  frame  building,  gray  with  age, 
but  happily  in  good  preservation,  with  an  interior  gleaming  with  golden 
muament  —  a  aaeen's  boudmr  rather  than  a  warrior's  fortined  residence. 

Oda  Nobunaga  built  the  original  castle  in  1569  for  his  prot6g6  Ashikaoa 
Yoahiaki  (15th  and  last  ahogun  of  the  line,  who  later  tried  to  kill  his  bene- 
factor), as  a  sort  of  opulent  token  <tf  his  almost  unexampled  power,  and  tm 

an  unmistakable  indication  that  the  might  and  wealth  of  Japan  were  repre- 
sented here  and  not  in  the  Gosho  —  where  the  Emperor  dwelt.  In  IGOOg 
Tokuoawi  leyaau  renovated  it  and  converted  it  into  a  residenoe  for  tbe  • 
th^ffun  when  he  might  visit  Kyoto;  he  resided  here  in  1611;  the  shogun 
Hidetada  did  likewise  in  1617  and  1026;  and  the  shogun  lemiUu  in  1634. 
Henceforward  for  2  centuries  no  ahogun  came  to  Kyoto,  and  the  Palace 
remained  practically  deserted.  In  the  18th  cent,  a  destructive  fire  destroyed 
a  number  of  the  buildings,  prominent  among  them  the  Hom-maru,  or  Chief 
Keep.  In  1863  the  Tokugaxoa  ahdgun  lemoehi  repaired  hither  at  the  call  of 
the  Emperor  Komei,  and  received  orders  from  hirn  to  expel  the  foreign 
barbarians  (the  Americans  under  Commodore  Ferry)  from  Japan.  Hero, 
too,  on  a  fateful  day  late  in  1867,  the  last  of  the  ahoguna^  Yoahirutbu  (or 
Reiki),  handed  his  resignation  to  the  Eniperor,  and  here  on  April  6,  1868, 
the  latter  (the  late  Mikado),  once  more  in  possession  of  his  ancient  herit- 
age and  ancestral  right,  met  the  Council  of  State  and  pledged  hioiself  to 
establish  a  deliberative  assembly  and  to  decide  measures  of  national  import 
by  a  majority  of  public  opinion!  Subsequently  the  Palace  was  used  as  tho 
Kyoto  Prefectural  Office,  and  during  this  occupation  certain  iconoclastic 
officials  committed  acts  of  vandidism  which  wrought  destruction  to  many 
of  the  works  of  art  preserved  in  it.  Those  which  remain,  in  tho  form  of 
decorations,  are  highly  instructive,  since  they  show  the  extraordinary  in- 
equality of  the  work  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  I7th  cent.,  as  well  as  the 
naive  taste  (or  lack  of  it)  displayed  by  the  splendor-loving  ahdguns  of  that 
eventful  period.  They  are  also  tvpical  of  the  diametrically  opposed  tenden- 
cies of  the  Mikado  —  who  lived  the  simple  life  in  the  broadest  nose. 

The  critical  traveler  is  apt  to  retrard  certain  of  the  decorations  as  over- 
wrought and  oppressive,  and  to  detect  an  admixture  of  coarseness  in  their 
barbaric  glitter.  The  motives  are  larger,  and  on  a  mora  grandiose  scale 
than  one  usually  sees  in  Japan,  and  are  marked  by  a  rich  and  exuberant 
fiaoy  very  popular  in  tho  17  th  cent.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  ti»» 
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decoration  of  the  different  ftpartn|ient8,  whieh  am  eonstsntly  being  reetored. 

Some  of  the  best  work  of  Hidari  Jingord  and  other  of  the  early  master 
craftsmen  may  be  seen  here,  and  the  traveler  with  the  time  at  his  dis- 
poeal  should  not  miss  it.  The  woods  used  in  the  eonstruetion  of  the  Maee 

are  hinoki  and  keyaki.  Tough  native  paper  overlaid  with  gold  foil,  and  regal 
ailks  are  much  in  evidence,  while  kakemono  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Mural-  and  panel-painting  has  been  frequently  resorted  to,  and  no  structure 
in  Kydto  contains  finer  work  in  metal.  Certain  of  the  bird  ornaments  are 
modeled  with  chalk,  then  painted  over  to  give  the  impression  of  thick  gold- 
lacquer.  The  floors  are  of  polished  wood  covered  with  the  special  kind  of 
moit  straw  mats  customarily  used  at  the  Imperial  Court.  The  gorgeous 
interior  with  its  exhaustless  legacy  of  beauty  is  very  suggestive  of  the  bril- 
liant life  of  earlier  days,  as  well  as  indicative  of  the  mutability  of  human 

The  flnlendidly  meduBval  old  East  Gatbwat  (Higatki 
O^Tfimon)  near  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  girdling  wall,  and  through 

which  we  enter  the  castle  grounds  (a  finer  and  more  artistic 
structure  than  the  KUa  0-Temon at  N.  end),  is  approaehed 
by  a  flat,  pebble-strewn  bridge  spanning  the  Hiri-kmoa  —  a 
foul  stream  wliich  races  madly  along  as  if  anxious  to  hide  its 
soiled  waters  in  those  of  the  sea.  The  gate  itself  is  an  unusu- 
ally ponderous  relic,  iron-strapped  and  practically  covered 
with  huge  iron  bosses  employed  as  constructional  expedients 
to  conceal  the  big  bolt-heads.  The  massive  iron  hinges  and 
the  neat  bolts  which  secure  the  gate  resemble  those  of  a 

gianPs  keep.  The  upright  timbers  are  set  in  handsome  green 
ronze  sockets;  the  sloping  wall  of  unjointed  but  excellently 
matched  stones  is  less  cydopean  than  those  of  the  Osakay 
Nagoya,  or  Tokyd  castles,  and  is  surmounted  at  the  angles 
by  graceful  white  turrets,  or  yagura,  with  jaunty,  uptilted 
roofs,  and  overshadowed  by  a  line  of  fantastic  pine  trees 
whose  images  are  reflected  with  startling  clearness  in  the  still 
waters  of  the  moat  (O-hori).  A  symmetrical  line  of  greensward 
runs  along  the  crest  of  the  wall,  above  which  the  tip  of  the 
palace  roof  is  seen.  Unlike  other  Japanese  castles,  which 
usually  stand  on  high  places,  the  Nii&  occupies  a  restricted 
compound  even  with  tne  city  floor  and  on  a  level  lower  than 
that  of  the  wall.  The  officer  stationed  at  the  postern  chal- 
lenpes  the  visitor,  who  must  show  his  pass.  If  this  is  in  order, 
he  18  conducted  to  the  oflfice  just  within,  at  the  right,  where  he 
signs  his  name  in  the  Palace  Register  and  is  assigned  a  guide. 
The  old-gold  screen  in  the  office,  showing  a  fine  black  eagle  in 
a  whirl  of  energy  and  fury,  is  modern. 

The  visitor  is  first  conducted  round  the  corner  of  the  wall 
to  the  regal  Kara-mon  (called  also  Yotsu-ashi-^mon^  from  the 
4  supporting  pillars),  a  gate  believed  to  have  come  from 
HideyoskCs  palace  at  Momo-yama.  It  is  conspicuous  for  a 
mase  of  gilded  metal-work  and  polychrome  wood-carvingi 
with  beam-ends  sheathed  in  brass  covered  with  inMoat^ 
tracery  picked  out  in  black,  and  Imperial  16-petal  chrysaa- 
themums.  The  outer  panels  cany  sculptured  cranes,  flowers  * 
(chiefly  peonies),  and  butteorflies  executed  in  a  spirited  man- 
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ner;  the  inner  ones  depict  a  s1»ip^  tiger  emerging  from  a 
jungle  to  ati  encounter  with  a  glaring-eyed  dragon;  and  a 
akiahi  in  the  unusual  attitude  of  scratching  hb  ear  with  his 
hind  paw.  The  gray  walls  with  vertical  beams  set  at  int^vals 
in  the  plaster,  and  topped  by  a  narrow  tiled  coping,  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  style  called  Suji-^i  (or  hei)  —  lit.,  Min- 
ea|!;e  wall  the  ')  stripes  denoting  that  it  is  reserved  to  the 
special  use  of  the  imperial  Family.  After  passing  through  the 
postern  at  the  right,  one  notes  that  the  iimer  side  of  the  gate- 
way is  quite  as  elaborate  the  reverse,  with  a  multiplicity 
of  carved  and  multi-colored  phoenixes,  butterflies,  and  folia* 
ted  peonies  surrounding  a  Chinese  figure  astride  a  dragon-like 
tortoise.  Its  splendid  character  is  enhanced  by  a  gracefully 
curved  roof  in  the  pure  Shinto  style  of  architecture.  Pea* 
cock-blues,  bronze-greens,  and  white  are  the  predominating 
colors. 

The  Palace  Entrance  has  a  porte  cochkre  called  0  Kuruma- 
yose  and  an  unusually  .1  ttractive  double  roof.  The  big  enrved 
wood  panel  carrying  tive  ])<)lyehromatic  peacocks  in  high  re- 
lief, standing  or  flying  amid  foliage,  with  the  iridescent  sheen 
of  every  feather  glinting  in  the  sunligiii,  is  almost  as  good  as 
the  best  wink  of  Hidari  Jingord.  Shoes  must  be  removed 
(foot  coverings  are  provided)  in  the  spacious  flagged  vesti- 
bule. The  decorative  richness  of  the  apartments  visible  be- 
yond this  is  marred  by  the  clashing  colors  of  the  (modern) 
cofifered  ceiling  of  the  corridor  —  which  has  medallion-like 
sculptured  panels  set  into  a  wood  ventilating  grill,  and  floors 
of  polished  keyaki. 

The  Imperial  Supte,  called  Yanagi-nO'ina  (Willow  Tree 
Rooms),  from  the  yarmgi  with  which  it  is  embellished,  has 
some  excei)tionaily  wide  fmuma  adorned  with  willows 
(painter  unknown)  on  a  dead-gold  ground;  at  the  left  art*. 
numerous  friezes  carved  with  f>«'()nies.  The  li)-[)eta]e(l  chrys- 
anthemum crests  so  much  in  t  v  idence  were  added  lo  those  of 
the  Tokugawa  in  1885.  Each  of  the  sunken  panels  of  tlie  cof- 
fered ceiling  carries  5  flower  circles  painted  in  brilliant  colors, 
less  handsome  than  those  of  the  adjoining  room,  with  its  dus- 
ters of  grapevines  on  a  gold  ground*  The  pine  trees  here  give 
the  name  Waka$natsU'no'ma  C young  pine  tree')  to  tibe  room. 
The  adjoining  apartment  calls  for  no  special  mention. 

The  three  Bamboo  and  Tigbh  Rooms  (Take  ni  TorcHUMna)^ 
conspiouous  for  their  grandiose  effect  rather  than  for  artistic 

worth  or  beauty,  are  inclosed  by  a  number  of  huge  sliding 

ptinc'ls  with  a  background  of  (lead  gold;  again.st  this  an 
etlective  bamboo  grove  is  painted,  thrnnc:h  the  slim  trees  of 
which  winds  a  succession  of  bizarre,  round-eyed  tigers  (tora) 
•  in  the  various  attitudes  of  repose,  vigilance,  combat,  and 
flight.  Between  the  first  (formerly  a  wai Ling-room  for  sarn- 
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wrai)  and  second  rooms  are  large,  bedizened  oedar-t^rnddeora 
painted  with  tigeni  in  a  bamboo  jungle  on  one  side,  and  some 

strange  goats  on  the  other.  On  one  of  the  doors  is  a  bizarre 
Korean  lion  cxenrably  done  by  Kano  Tauyti,  and  pointed  out 
with  pride  because  the  eyes  seem  to  regard  one  from  dilierent 
angles.  TYm  adjoining  room,  the  iSkikidai-no-ma,  where  the 
Council  of  State  formerly  assembled,  has  a  handsome  coffered 
ceiling  on  each  sunken  panel  of  whi(di  are  two  gold  phcenixes 
with  outspread  wings.  The  painting  of  the  big  pine  tree  is  not 
a  mastorpiecey  but  the  dauity  little  panels  displaying  wild 
geese  flying  against  a  gold  background  are  noteworthy.  In  the  . 
adjacent  corridor  are  other  cedar  doors  decorated  with  atorka 
on  one  aide  and  goats,  manifestly  painted  from  memory,  on 
the  reverse;  the  rich  cofTenHl  ceiling  shows  conventional  de- 
signs on  a  dregs-of-wine  ground,  and  the  meUil  clasps  of  the 
joinery  carry  eni])()8sed  Tokugawa  crests. 

The  0-HiROMA,  a  suite  of  3  rooms,  the  3d  of  •which  we  enter 
first,  contains  an  extraordinary  pierced  and  sculptured  ramma 
(above  the  sliding  wall  screens)  4  by  10  ft.,  clasped  with  rich, 
chiseled  metal  corner-pieces,  said  to  be  of  on(^  piece  of  wood, 
and  ascribed  to  Hidari  Jingord;  on  one  side  are  splendid  pea^ 
cocks  sumninded  by  pine  twigs  and  loliage,  and  on  the 
reverse,  groups  of  gorgeous  f^-blown  peonies  and  other 
flowers,  all  in  high  relief  and  marvels  of  grace  and  beauty. 
The  skill  with  which  the  artist  has  utilized  the  two  planes  for 
an  entirely  different  composition,  and  the  striking  attitudes  of 
the  birds  —  which  seem  almost  nlive  and  ready  for  instant 
flight  —  make  the  object  one  of  the  most  masterly  in  the 
Palace,  and  accounts,  in  a  wh>  .  ic>r  the  reverence  which  Japan- 
ese attach  to  Jingoi  o\s  nieniory.  This  panel  alone  wili  preserve 
his  name  from  oblivion.  The  room  is  further  embellished  with 
a  number  of  flat,  oblong  kuffikakuaki  (employed  as  artistic 
expedients  to  hide  the  bolt  heads)  wrought  in  the  style  of  the 
folded  paper  (used  for  wrapping  up  gifts)  called  fioihi  (long, 
thin  strip  of  dried  sea^-ear  attached  to  a  present  or  served  upon 
a  table  on  ceremonious  occasions).  The  surfaces  are  skillfully 
chased  with  phoenixes,  crests,  and  what-not.  On  one  of  the 
fnsuma  is  a  virile  and  resplendent  peacock  standing  on  the 
mottled,  moss-flecked  trunk  of  a  pine  tree,  the  personification 
of  prrace  and  elegance,  with  its  glorious  tail  blending  with  the 
spolri  un  the  trunk,  and  iridescent  head,  neck,  and  breast 
shading  into  the  green  foliage  above.  The  ramma  between 
this  and  the  adjoining  room,  with  its  seductive  polychrome 
phoenixes  and  full-blown  peonies  in  high  reliefi  all  splendidly 
executed  and  embellished  with  gold  and  color^  can  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  from  the  other  side. 

The  two  ro6ms»  called  the  Go  Taimbn^o  (Audience  Hall), 
are  in  reality  one;  the  lower  or  outer  part  was  the  gedarir 
where  the  daimy^  or  the  commonalty  waited;  the  inner  or 
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uppeir  lialf  (on  a  aHi^tly  higher  plane),  the  jodauy  where  the 
shogun  sat.  The  lovely  old-gold  panel  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  of  the  ffedan,  showinj^  a  superb  peacock  flying  through 
space  (an  unusual  conception),  is  extraordinarily  charming. 

The  rich  panels  adorned  with  monstrous  pine  trees  drawn 
with  an  arlmirable  fidelity  to  nature  by  Kand  Tanyu,  shows 
that  artist  at  his  best.  They  should  be  viewfd  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  sui  te .  That  section  which  almost  covers  the  recessed 
wall  of  the  iokonoma  (alcove)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  jodan^ 
and  which  seems  to  stand  out  bodily  iroui  the  magiiifieent 
gold  background,  is  bewildering  in  its  ^ect.  This  has  been 
shrewdly  enhanced  by  the  placing,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  of 
a  finely  sculjitured  black  and  white  crane  painted  in  a  startr 
lingly  realistic  manner.  The  ceiling  of  the  jodauy  with  its 
graceful  central  upsweep,  is  a  symi^ony  of  red  and  white  and 
blue  and  gold.  The  Damascene  metal  clasps  recall  certain 
of  the  fine  Moslem  work  in  tlic  Omaiynde  Mosque  at  Damas- 
cus, and  demonstrate  with  what  skill  the  art  of  the  enchaser 
can  be  combined  with  that  of  the  enameler.  At  the  right  of 
the  recess  is  the  customary,  but  in  this  instance  unusually 
graceful,  chigai  dana  (uueveu  shelf)  enhanced  by  some  good 
chased  metal  auiehments.  At  its  right  is  the  quadnsecret 
apartment  called  the  mi  chodait  where  the  Mmuroi  guards  of 
the  shogun  formerly  stood  unseen  by  those  in  the  audience 
hall ;  the  birds  on  the  door  iMUnels  are  the  kinkei  (golden  pheas- 
ant). The  huge  crimson  silk  cords  and  tassds,  Uie  black-lac- 
quered framework  embellished  with  maflsive  and  richly  chased 
metal  ornamentR  showinj^  phoenixes,  fine  tracery,  and  Tokttr- 
gawa  crests,  besides  being  effective  and  opulent,  indicate  their 
Imperial  character.  The  gold  panels  of  the  interior,  with  fig- 
ures and  landscapes,  are  mediocre.  Before  leaving  the  toko^ 
noma  note  the  splendid  floor-beam  of  the  alcove,  a  delight  to 
the  eye  of  an  architect.  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  oilra  and 
fiolished  keyaki,  6  in.  thick,  3  ft.  wide^  18  ft.  long,  and  prao* 
tically  indestructible.  The  ooiridor  which  leads  from  the  O'M* 
roma  flanks 

The  LAin>8CAPB  Gabdbn,  designed  by  KoboH  Enshu.  The 
cherry  trees  are  beguiling  in  Afffil,  and  the  maples  in  Nov* 
The  pond,  which  formerly  received  water  from  the  Kamo- 

fawa,  is  now  filled  3  ft.  deep  with  fine  sand  —  a  style  known  as 
lare-sanmi.  The  fantastic  rocks  wliich  line  the  serpentine 
banks  are  as  curious  as  they  are  costly.  —  The  cedar  doors  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  are  adorned  with  flowers,  leafage,  and 
bamboos  of  no  merit;  those  opening  on  the  Soietsur-no-nuif  or 
Saoo  Palm  Room,  are  ornamented  with  specimens  of  these 
palms.  Formerly  all  the  fumxma  were  so  decorated,  but  thejf 
nave  perished  and  have  been  replaced  with'  wide  panels 
covered  with  gleaming  gold  foil. 
The  BoTAN-NO-MA,  or  Peony  Room,  has  partitionfi  deoo* 
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rated  with  full-blown  peonies  badly  done  by  Mr.  Kan 5 
Naonobu,  To  this  artist  (1607-50)  is  also  ascribed  a  famoua 
wooden  door  located  at  the  end  of  the  corridor:  here  the 
visitor  is  solemnly  and  reverently  halted  before  the  crudelv 
drawn  outline  of  a  rude  fishing-boat,  on  the  stern  of  which 
stands  a  dejected  white  heron  known  far  and  wide  as  Naonobu 
NO  NUBBHEiAGi  (NocnoMa  *  Wet  Heron*)-  So  many  writers 
who  have  passed  in  review  belore  this  sony  and  bedraggled 
bird  have  dassed  it  as  a  'precious  work  of  art/  and  a'price* 
leas  mastecpiece/  that  the  traveler  deprived  of  an  artistie 
education,  and  devoid  of  that  special  intelligence  which 
enables  one  to  discern  non-existing  beauty,  stands  before  it 
confused  and  dumb.  According  to  the  Palace  records  the 
original  door  (of  which  the  present  daub  must  be  a  wretched 
copy)  pictured  the  heron  in  a  rainstorm.  When  the  Palace 
was  used  as  the  Kyoto  Prefecturai  Office,  the  employees 
thought  so  iittle  of  Afr.  Naonobu^s  supreme  effort  that  the 
door  was  used  as  a  bulletin-board  ana  was  for  a  long  time 
covered  with  paste  and  announcement^  —  We  now  enter  the 
3d  room  of  the  Kwro^hain :  the  pine  trees  of  the  upper  pan- 
els of  this  are  the  only  objects  worthy  of  attention.  The  2d 
room  opens  into  the  first  and  forms  the  customary  jodan  and 
gedan.  The  sometime  charming /u«wma  of  the  latter  are  deco- 
rated with  clouds  of  double  cherry  blossoms  (yayc-zakura) 
which  an  unskilled  artist  has  attempted  to  preserve  by  paint- 
ing new  petals  over  the  old  ones.  The  panels  adorned  with 
piiiiasaiits,  parrots,  and  other  birds  arc  effective,  but  the  land- 
scapes in  the  upper  ones  are  better.  The  finely  coffered  ceiling 
of  tile  jodan  displays  phoenixes  with  outspread  wings  whose 
points  touch  ana  produce  a  sumptuous  effect  evidently  in- 
roired  by  the  ceilings  of  the  Ming  Palaces  at  Pekin.  The 
doves  which  sit  contentedly  on  the  lichennsplashed  trunk  of 
the  great  pine  tree  in  the  alcove  of  the  toko,  show  Naonobu 
in  one  of  his  best  moods.  The  metal-work  on  the  panels  open- 
ing into  the  mi  chodai  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  Palace. 
It  is  indubitably  the  oldcisl,  for  the  kn(jl)s  covering  the  bolt 
heads  are  embtlliwhed  with  what  is  reputed  to  be  the  first 
cloisonn6  made  in  Japan.  Some  of  the  fitments  are  so  deeply 
incised  (with  Tokugawa  crests  and  what-not),  and  are  marked 
by  such  grace  and  refinement  that  they  resemble  delicate 
ievralers'  work.  The  crimson  silk  cords  and  tassels  are  unques- 
tionably ancienty  but  the  pheasants  and  double  cheny  blos- 
aoms  on  the  panels  look  a  bit  too  fresh  to  have  been  painted 
300  yrs.  ago.  TTbere  are  two  chigai-dana  here,  both  charniing 
specimens  of  Japanese  eraf tsmanship  and  both  enibellishea 
with  damty  mcMal  fastenings;  those  at  the  right  are  cunningly 
chiseled  and  differ  from  the  old  blue  cloisonn(^  ones  at  the 
left,  which  carry  small  medallions  with  the  bhuguiiiil  crest. 
The  landscapes  on  the  upper  left  panels  are  worth  noting.  — 
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On  the  way  to  the  next  suite  we  pass  a  pair  of  cedar  doors 
handsomely  adorned  with  luxuriant  white  hydrangeas;  and 
still  others  with  camellias  and  peonies,  all  by  Naonobu,  The 
lon^  narrow  passageway  leads  to 

The  SHiRO-sfiom;  the  ffedariy  chudan^  and  jodan  of  which 
are  decorated  in  a  manner  auite  diflferent  from  the  preceding 

rooms;  here  ihefusuma  are  badly  oxydized  and  subdued  to  <i 
patina  of  wan  gold  embellished  with  landseapes  and  Chinos^ 
scenes  in  sepia;  spiritless  things  by  Kand  Koi.  The  painted 
ceiling  is  old  but  is  still  rich-looking.  One  notes  here  that  the 
Tokugawa  crest  of  the  metal- work  haa  been  rc{)laced  by  that 
of  the  16-petaled  chrysanthemum,  in  token  of  the  Imperial 
occupation  of  the  rooms  after  the  fall  of  the  shSgunate.  The 
mi  chodai  is  small  and  dark.  Behind  the  chudan  (or  3d  room 
of  the  suite)  is  a  small  waiting-room  celebrated  for  another 

-  one  of  those  alleged  masterpieces  about  which  art  critics 
rave,  but  which  roniain  a  puzzle  to  the  average  traveler:  the 
panels  nrr  covered  witji  snow  scenes  etYective  enougii  in  them'- 
selves,  while  on  a  snow-laden  branch  of  a  tree  two  fadwi  little 
tree-sparrows  (calked  Nemuri  suzume)  sit  fast  asleep.  The 
sentiment  is  tender^  and  the  picture  is  —  by  Kand  Naotiobu, 
The  lover  of  bird  life  will  find  more  to  look  at  in  the  heron 
panel,  hard  by,  —  particularl^r  in  the  skillful  way  in  which 
one  of  the  three  bircis  is  half  hidden  by  the  grass. 

As  a  termination  of  the  inspection  of  the  Palace  the  traveler 
is  now  conducted  hack  to  the  entrance,  along  an  interior  cor- 
ridor flanking  the  rear  of  the  rooms  already  described;  somv 
of  the  cedar  doors  are  elaborately  ornamented  with  paintings 
of  geese,  ducks,  and  other  birds.  The  Chrysaxthemum  Rooa€ 
(kiku-no-ma)  has  a  nuniber  of  panels  embellished  with  this 
Imperial  flower;  and  a  rich  cofifered  ceiling.  The  Palm  ilooM 
is  recrossed  to  reach  the  Eaole  Room  (yHuki^ntMna),  which 
has  some  regal  pictures  of  eagles  and  pine  trees  —  excellent 
work  by  Kand  Tanyu.  The  ceiling  should  be  noticed,  as  it  is 
a  beautiful  combination  of  nature  and  art,  and  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  thinsis  in  the  Palace.  Each  of  the  78  simken  panels 
carries',  a  i^oU!  [Mvu*or>k  on  a  copper-prr-on  Rrmmd:  rrirh  bird 
forms  an  t  x(juisiie  picture  by  itself ;  and  each,  pamted  m  an  at- 
titude slightly  (lifTeront  from  the  others,  is  an  integral  part  in 
an  ensemble  of  extraordinary  richness.  The  ROju-no-ma,  or 
room  for  Ministers  of  State  (Gordjil)^  has  some  superb  wild- 
geese  panels  by  Naionchu^  and  opposite  them  some  cedar  doom 

•  patnt^  almost  as  skillfully.  The  motives  extend  to  the  ad* 
joining  Gan-no-ma  (Goose  Room),  where  the  panels  are  all 
Covered  with  gold  foil  and  figures  of  wild  geese  flying,  feedins, 
or  in  watchful  attitudes.  The  White  Heron  Poom  (S>agi-nf>^ 
ma)  is  resplendent  with  gold  panels  showing  white  herons  and 
trees.  —  A  corridor  lea(is  behind  the  Bammoo  and  Tiger 
KooMB  to  the  CuoKUSui-NO-MA,  or  imperial  Messengers' 
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Room,  a  vast  charnlxT  repaired  in  1912.  The  big  gold  panels 
depict  a  forest  of  hitioki  and  other  trees,  whone  great  branches 
spread  ahnost  round  the  room.  On  the  wall  of  the  recess  is  a 
splendid  maple  trc^e  whose  green  leaves  are  just  turning  to 
crimson  —  with  a  beguiling  effect.  The  maple  design  is 
repeated  on  the  sliding  panels  of  the  mi  choaaij  tjie  wood- 
work <tf  which  ia  oiled  keycJci  instead  of  lacauer,  enriched  by 
some  very  attractive  metal-work.  The  finely  polished  wood 
base  of  the  alcove  consists  of  a  solid  piece  of  faultless  keyaki, 
—  The  traveler  leaves  the  Palace  inclosure  by  the  gate  * 
through  which  he  entered. 

The  *Higashi  Hongwanji  (PI.  C.  5),  or  Eastern  Temple  of 

the  Hongwanji  or  Olam  branch  of  the  Monio  sect  of  Buddhists 
(p.  cxcix),  a  splendid  new  structure  230  ft.  long,  195  deep,  and 
126  high,  dates  from  1895,  cost  (perhaps)  7  million  yen,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  temple  buildings  in  Japan.  Ninety-six  huge,  - 
time-defying  A^cyoAn^  pillars  support  the  great  upsweeping  tiled 
roof,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  8.  quarter  of  the 
city,  where  it  stands  within  5  min.  walk  (E.)  of  the  Nishi 
Hongwanji,  of  which  it  is  a  sturdy  offshoot. 

When  the  forceful  and  vindictive  Oda  Nobunaga  was  busily  engaged  in 
routing  the  militant,  pederastic  priests  out  of  their  fortified  nests  in  and 
about  Ky5to,  Kennio  Kosa,  the  then  (11th)  head  of  the  HonowOhH 
Temple,  tf^ether  with  his  son  K6ju,  incurred  his  displeasure  and  they  were 

Obliged  to  flee  and  defend  themselves  in  a  strongly  fortified  monastery  at 
^aaka ;  where  they  successfully  withstood  a  5  years'  siege  directed  against 
them  by  Sakuma  Nobumori,  at  that  time  —  1580  —  in  the  great  Shogun'a 
service.  Because  of  his  failure  to  extirpate  itTdsa,  Nobumori  was  disgraced 
and  ezUed  io KiuiMon,  where  he  died.  Toyotomi  II iJeyoshi  (who  succeeded 
Nobunaga)  was  so  vexed  at  Kosa's  vainglorious  obstinacy  that  he  selerted 
another  of  his  sons,  Kocho,  as  the  ruling  head  of  the  sect,  but  when  the 
hkvineible  /eyosu  (who  tuoeeeded  Hideyoshi)  came  into  unexampled  power 
as  the  first  Tokugaiixi  shogun,  he  recalled  Koju  and  erected  for  him  (in 
1602)  another  temple  a  short  distance  E.  of  the  main  one,  and  called  it  the 
Higashi,  or  Eatt  Honmoanji.  The  division  of  the  great  and  powerful  sect 
dates  from  that  period;  the  East  became  the  new  branch,  and  the  West  the 
old  trunk.  The  former  was  burned  four  times  between  1602  and  1874.  The 
present  structure  was  begun  in  1879  and  was  completed  and  dedicated  in 
1895.  When  tlie  call  went  out  for  contributions  the  devotees  responded  with 
true  Japanese  enthusiasm.  Those  who  had  no  money  to  give  save  stone 
and  lumber  (to  the  value  of  over  a  million  yen) .  or  their  time;  ana  the  hum* 
blest  peasant  made  some  personal  sacrifice  to  aid  the  (rreat  cause.  The  ever 
devoted  and  self-sacrificing  women  sheared  of!  their  raven  tresses  and  from 
them  were  made  29  immense  hawsers  (called  i^tuna,  or  '  human*bair 
ropes')  with  which  the  ponderous  pillars  and  Ix  ams  were  hoisted  into 
place!  The  longest  of  these  unique  cables  is  said  to  have  measured  200  ft., 
and  to  have  been  10  in.  in  circumference.  Smaller  ones  (90  ft.  long  and  9 
in.  in  circumf.)  are  preserved  and  shown  as  faded  hut  siRnificaut  symbols 
of  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  Japanese  heart  are  the  gentle  teachings  of 
Siddartha.  — The  temple  contains  but  few  genuinely  old  art  treasures,  as  its 
former  rich  possessions  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fires  which  seemingly 
have  scourged  it  with  sinister  persistence.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  its 
splendid  and  satisfying  proportions.  The  main  temple,  Daishi-d6,  or 
Founder's  Hall,  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  it  has  a  double  roof —  which  is 
said  to  cover  45,(X)0  s«i.  ft.  The  vast  auditoiT  contains  550  soft  rush  mats 
each  3  by  6  ft.,  and  the  great  chancel  extends  along  its  entire  length.  A 
noCtworuiy  tad  plMiring  iMtiaie  ip  the  opmiMmtlve  abeenoe  of  the  ludeoo- 
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fOUB  iinael  which  violates  the  sobriety  of  so  many  of  the  Japanese  temples. 
tXnlike  that  of  the  Nishi  HongtDanji,  the  Amida-'do  (about  i  the  sise  of  the 
hondif)  here  stands  at  the  left  of  the  main  temple  Bna  is  linked  thereto  by  a 
covered  corridor.  Both  structures  follow  the  accepted  model  of  the  fanes  of 
the  extensive  Hongwanji  sect,  and  are  extremely  good  architectural  ex- 
prewrione  of  modem  Buddhism,  as  well  ai  of  the  oonspiouous  skill  of  tiM 
native  craftsmen.  Some  of  the  modern  wood  sculptures  are  almost  tiM 
equals  of  the  best  achievements  of  Jingord  and  other  early  masters. 
.  Travdera  bearing  special  permits  should  present  these  ant  the  office 
abutting  on  the  abbot's  apartments  at  the  right,  where  a  special  guide  will 
be  assigned  them  and  permits  issued  for  an  inspection  of  the  villa  and 
nrden  —  botii  outside  the  temple  compound  and  customarily  not  shown. 
The  bonae  conducts  the  visitor  first  through  the  abbot's  suite,  —  chastely 
beautiful  rooms  adorned  with  modern  pictures  and  statues.  —  thence  to 
speeial  leeepttoii  room  set  apart  for  the  Emperor  or  othw  Imperial  Wdtors. 
It  faces  the  Chokushimon,  referred  to  hereinafter,  and  is  decorated  in  exqui> 
site  taste:  purely  Japanese,  extraordinarily  rich  but  refinedt  and  ohar- 
aeterised  inr  a  notable  propriety.  The  splendid  fu9uma  are  haiuHNiintecl, 
embellished  with  Imperial  crimson  silk  taaaeis.  and  further  enriched  with 
hammered  metal-work  almost  covered  with  heavy  gold  foil.  The  wood 
employed  In  its  eonstruetion  is  the  quasi-relif^ous  Chamacyparia  tfMvsa,  of 
which  all  Shintd  shrines  are  built.  At  one  side  of  the  suite  is  a  delicately 
beautiful  and  ohanning  landscape  garden  in  the  formal  Japanese  style, 
ndolent  of  flowers  and  filled  with  maptos  whioh  seem  to  glow  more  deeply 
than  usual  at  being  the  objects  of  Imperial  oritioism. 

Ordinarily  visitors  cross  the  stone  bridge  spanning  the  little 
moat  and  penetrate  the  vast  atrium  (inclosed  by  a  nigh  wall) 
through  the  central  or  Great  Gate,  a  noble,  two-storied  struc- 
ture finished  in  the  natural  (keyaki)  wood  and  enriched  by  a 
wealth  of  carvings  and  mctal-work  covered  with  mediaeval 
tracery.  Twelve  immense  and  beautifully  grained  keyaki  pil- 


ing on  granite  basee,  and  each  2  ft.  or  more  in  diameter,  — 
mighty  beams  that  suggest  herculean  strength  and  solidity,  — 
support  the  bulkv  superstructure,  which  is  a  mase  of  carved 
and  pierced  panels  and  white-eyed,  glowering  dragons  in  Idf^ 
relief.  The  sturdy  tie-beams  are  covered  with  arabesques  and 
conventional  designs,  carved  with  a  delicacy  unlooked  for  in 
so  gross  a  medium,  while  the  brass  enrichments  of  the  panels 
resemble  laco  or  similar  work.  Sculptured  groups  of  Cninese 
sages  sit  in  airy  security  along  the  beams;  only  the  newness 
of  which,  and  the  fresh  tin^e  of  the  unweathered  wood,  en- 
abling the  casual  eye  to  distinguish  the  carvings  from  some  of 
tile  best  work  of  the  old  school.  Huge  brass  lanterns  swing 
before  the  passageway,  which  is  defended  by  three  pairs^rf 
great  doors,  each  strikingly  embellished  with  black  metal  fit- 
ments. The  grandiose  proportions  of  the  structure  are  en- 
hanced by  the  two  subsidiary  buildings  at  the  right  and  left, 
where  the  stairs  conducting  to  the  upper  story  (with  an  altar 
and  a  statue  of  AmUla-butsu  and  his  disciples)  begin.  The 
inner  side  of  the  gate  is  a  replica  of  the  outer,  excepting  that 
the  involved  dragon  which  glares  down  from  its  wire  cage 
has  gildol  antennse,  and  blue  eyes  whose  expression  softens 
his  minatory  mien.  All  the  compound  brackets  are  pidced 
out  in  white;  the  great  square  beams  which  bar  the  gatee 


lars  set  in  splendidly  embossed 
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are  thoae  of  a  giant's  keep.  The  bxilliant  but  restlesB  tittle 
gate  (a  gift  to  the  temple  from  two  Nagoya  iniUionaireB)| 
a  few  hundred  ft.  at  the  right,  is  the  Chokmhimon  (eaUed 
also  XtftiMo-mon,  from  the  16-petal  ohiTsanthemums  on  the 

lower  panels),  and  is,  as  its  name  implies,  reserved  for  Im- 
perial use.  The  heavily  shini^led  (hinoki  bark)  roof,  in  the 
pure  Shinto  style,  is  its  handsomest  feature.  This  is  repeated 
in  the  surpassingly  rich  and  attractive  gate  at  the  left,  fac- 
ing the  Amida-doj  and  called  Amida-do-mon ,  or  Gate  to  the 
Hall  of  Buddha.  It  is  almost  covered  with  brahs  enrich- 
ments, conspicuous  among  which  (on  the  panels)  is  the  Im- 
perial htku  crest  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Paidawma  impmoHa 
of  his  oonaort.  The  fine  peahen  over  the  middle  beam,  the 
iatoB  flowera»  and  the  Buddhist  angds  are  all  excellently 
carved. 

The  colossal  proportion*^  of  the  tempio  are  seen  to  good 
advanta^  from  the  main  gateway,  a  curiously  mediieval 
efifect  bemg  impart^xi  by  the  bizarre  turtles  with  dragon  heads 
which  serve  as  antetixes  at  tlm  ends  of  the  porch  roof.  The 
several  big  bronze  lanterns,  and  the  handsome  water-basin  of 
lotua-leaf  design  in  the  yard,  are  worth  looking  at;  likewise 
the  immense  sculptured  Korean  lion,  high  up  under  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  temple,  covered  with  a  metal  network  to  protect  it 
from  the  pigeons.  The  belfry  looks  too  diminutive  to  be  an 
adjunct  of  Uke  big  fane.  Sculptured  groups  of  fat  and  jolly 
Chinese  sa^es  sit  astride  the  cross-beams  of  the  wide  porch 
with  its  polished  black-lacquer  floor,  the  beam  terminals  being 
formed  of  expertly  carved  elephant  heads  distinctively  East 
Indian  in  their  suggestiveness.  The  immense  central  beam^ 
a  marvel  of  length  and  girth,  indicates  the  size  attained  by 
the  great  keycLki  trees  of  Japanese  forests.  The  mighty  beams 
of  the  exterior  carry  other  groups  of  excellent  sculptures  — • 
tigers,  unicorns,  Dogs  of  Fo,  dragons,  cranes,  and^  what-not  — 
which  extend  quite  around  the  structure.  Bronse  wind-bells 
that  tinkle  in  the  slightest  breese  pend  from  the  eaves,  and 
a  imle  light  sifts  into  the  interior  through  the  paper  serv- 
ing as  the  movable  outer  wall. 

The  Ikteriob  (42  ft.  wide  by  66  deep),  is  divided  into  a 
wide  central  nave  flanked  by  four  lateral  ones  27  by  66  ft. 
Sixteen  immrnKc  krynki  pillars  and  numerous  ]  iilasters  of  the 
same  wood  support  the  great  roof  with  its  euifered  oeiling. 
More  than  a  tliousand  worshipers  a  day  are  said  to  pass 
through  this  vast  interior,  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
which  are  the  finely  chiseled  and  gilded  panels  of  the  archi- 
trave, each  displaying  mythological  howd  and  angels  of  the 
Buddhist  heaven.  The  reliauar:^  is  a  shimmering  marvel  of 
gold-  and  black-lacquer,  enshrining  a  carved  wood  figure  of 
A I  ns^n-DeiMfti  said  to  have  been  made  by  his  own  hand. 
The  great  supporting  pillars  are  heavily  coated  with  black* 
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lacquer  and  superimposed  gilded  metal  enrichments;  the  lotus 
wall-panels  in  gold  are  by  modern  artisJta,  as  are  also  the  groups 
of  well-carved  flowers,  waves,  and  other  designs  above  them. 
The  gilded  ramma  above  the  altar  —  4  canrying  phoenixeB 
and  7  sculptured  angels  in  high  relief  —  are  extraordinanly 
rich  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  art. 

The  Amida-d5  is  less  brilliant  than  the  hondd,  but  the  carved 
IMmels  of  phccnixes  are  worth  se^n^.  A  pile  of  the  hai^mpes, 
referred  to  above,  may  be  seen  in  the  connecting  corridor. 
The  figure  on  the  altar  is  Amida-hutsu.  —  Leaving  the  Amida- 
do  one  is  conducted  (5  min.  walk)  to  the  Kikokutei  (abbot's 
villa)  a  handsome  formal  Japanese  garden  E.  of  the  temple, 
where  the  abbot  takes  his  recreation.  Among  the  minor  at- 
tractions is  a  Moon  Lake,  some  picturesque  arched  bridges, 
and  a  meandering  brook,  some  summer  houses  with  chcHno^ 
apartments,  a  miniature  tea  plantation,  and  many  plum, 
cherry,  pine,  and  maple  trees.  Overlooking  the  pond  where 
tame  fish  come  up  to  be  fed,  one  is  regaled  with  tea  in  a  room 
which  the  Eknperor  has  graced  with  his  presence. 

The  ♦Nishi  (West)  Hongwanji  (comp.  p.  cxcix)  a  widely 
celebrated  Buddhist  temple  (one  of  the  finest  in  Ky5to)  in 
the  S.W.  quarter  (PI.  C,  5),  10  min.  walk  from  the  Kyoto 
Station  (jinriki,  15  sen)  and  40  min.  (fare,  40  sen)  from  the 
Miyako  Hotel,  is  within  2  min.  walk  of  the  tramway  and  5  min. 
W.  of  its  rich  and  powerful  offshoot,  the  Iligashi  Hongwanji 
described  above.  It  is  often  referred  to  by  art  critics  as  the 
most  perfect  existing  example  of  Buddhist  art  in  Japan,  and 
the  traveler  with  but  little  time  at  his  disposal  will  do  weU 
to  forego  some  of  the  minor  temples  and  to  devote  more  time 
to  this  one.  It  is  a  superb  reliquary  of  Japanese  applied  art, 
and  in  the  way  of  varied  adornment  occupies  the  tirst  rank 
among  the  temples  of  the  Empire. 

While  the  main  temple  is  open  free  (fees  unnecessary)  to  visitors  at  all 
times,  the  Apartments  of  the  Abbot  (who  is  of  hi^  Uneaso)t  wherein  are 
grouped  the  ait  treasarea  iw  whidi  the  institution  is  renowned,  and  whieh 

most  travelers  to  KySto  will  wish  to  scf.  arc  shown  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
priests  —  certain  of  whom  speak  a  little  Knglish.  If  ecclesiastical  ceremon- 
ies are  in  progress,  or  prominent  viaitoni  are  being  entertained  in  the  apart- 
ments, casual  visitors  may  have  to  wait  their  turn  or  postpone  visits.  Later 
appointments  can  be  made  by  telephone.  The  association  is  powerful  and 
respected,  and  the  priests  resent  being  commanded  to  conduct  travelers 
through  the  buildings  at  unpropitious  times.    The  teniple-office  (and 
official  entrance  to  the  apartments)  is  at  the  extreme  S.W.  corner  of  the 
wide  inclosure  and  is  reached  through  a  narrow  walled-in  lane  leading  from 
the  S.E.  eomer.  No  entrance  fee  is  exacted,  but  a  small  gratuity  (50  sen  or 
¥1  for  a  person  or  a  party  is  ample)  will  not  be  refused  by  the  attendant 
who  conducts  one  about.  Financial  difficulties  which  arose  in  1913  forced 
the  governors  of  the  vast  organization  to  auction  off  heirlooms  and  other 
treasures  to  the  value  of  several  hundred  thousand  yen.  But  as  these  were 
chiedy  autographs  of  notables,  articles  of  personal  use  of  shuguns  and 
•mperors.  and  a  few  rare  screens  and  kaktmmat  by  old-school  artistes  about 
whom  the  average  traveler  is  not  always  concerned,  the  touristic  value  of 
the  establishment  may  be  said  to  oontiuue  unimpaired.   Most  travelers 
«lso|  to  Ma  tbe  admirabia  apanmants  fim,  then  iiuipeot  tha  main 
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if  time  allows.  Several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  famous  Kand  school 
(p.  cezzvn)  took  part  in  the  decoration  of  both  groups,  and  perhaps  no- 
where can  the  peculiar  style  and  the  artistic  impress  of  these  early  masters 
be  studied  to  sreater  advantage.  While  at  the  superb  Nikko  and  Shiba  Mau- 
Bolea  the  finest  achievements  are  expressed  in  glyptic  ornamentation  and 
iu  gold-lucQuer  and  gold  foil  laid  on  pillars  and  walls,  here  the  paintei^B  art 
baa  been  given  greater  prominence.  The  decorative  splendor  of  the  rooms 
culminates  on  sliding  panels  and  screens  enhanced  by  magnificent  gold 
backgrounds  so  wonderfully  subordinated  to  the  scenes  traced  upon  their 
surfaces  that  the  gUttering  gold  always  seems  to  remain  light  and  discreet 
—  a  prodigy  which  a  celebrated  art  critic  (AT.  Gaston  Migeo^,  Conservator 
of  the  ^'""^""f^  MmMMm)  believes  no  other  people  could  have  accomplished 
in  compositions  of  such  size.'  The  singular  charm  of  some  of  this  finest 
work  is  subtly  recessive  and  thus  characteristically  Japanese,  and  to  the 
casual  eye  it  is  not  always  apparent  at  the  first  glaiioe;  but  a  careful  add 
detailed  study  of  the  motives  brings  out  their  suggestive  Oriental  charm 
and  reveals  beauty,  grace,  and  poetic  conception.  The  pierced  ramma  of 
the  apartments  are  among  the  finest  in  Japan.  Scarcely  less  interesting,  in 
a  way,  are  the  massive  sliding  doors  of  cedar  wood,  usually  made  of  one 
piece,  richly  painted,  and  embellished  with  metal  adornments.  They  are 
supDoeed  to  have  cmne  from  Hideyosht's  famous  Peace  Palace,  and  the  beat 
workmen  of  that  remote  era  devoted  their  talent  to  the  fashioning  of  them. 
The  fane  expresses  the  highest  taste  in  Buddhist  temple  construction. 

Approaching  the  temple  office  from  the  S.  one  passes,  dt 
the  left,  the  Seminary  (a  rambling  white  building  back  in  a 
yard)  for  young  priests,  and  enters  the  sacred  inclosure  through  • 
the  plain  Daidokoro-mon,  or  Kitchen  Gate,  so  railed  from  the 
proximity  of  the  temple  kitchen.  The  closed  gate  at  the  right 
18  the  Chokicshi-mony  used  formerly  by  Imperial  personages 
or  their  couriers.  The  Japanese  like  to  call  this  tottering 
relic  theHi-gurashi-no-monf  or '  Sunrise  till  Dark  Gate,'  because 
the^  tbink  an  entire  day  may  be  spent  profitably  in  the  study 
of  Its  amazing  detail.  The  sometime  superb  wood-cacvings 
of  Chinese  on  prancing  horses,  of  dragons,  mythological  am- 
mals,  flowers,  and  foliage,  are  (perhaps  unwarrantedly)  attoi* 
buted  to  Hidari  Jingord.  —  The  sacerdotal  apartments  a<6 
divided  into  small  groups  opening  into  one  another  or  con- 
nected by  polished  'nightingale'  floors  (p.  clxxx)  which  emit 
plaintive  squeaks  at  every  footfall.  Nearly  all  the  rooms  bear 
the  names  of  the  principal  decorative  motive  employed  in 
them.  The  best  are  not,  as  one  might  think,  inhabited  by  the 
priests  or  the  abbot,  but  are  sumptuously  adorned  reception- 
rooms  convertible  into  sleeping-chambers,  which  were  used 
by  the  sovereign,  the  skogun,  or  other  notaoles. 

The  visitor  is  conducted  first  to  the  Sparrow  Room,  which 
(beside  the  temple  register)  contains  some  old-gold  screens 
and  wall-panels  decorated  with  sparrows,  chrysanthemums, 
and  bamlx>os  by  Maruyama  Ozui  (ISth  cent.).  The  numerous 
sunken  panels  of  the  coffered  ceiling  marked  by  metal  enrich- 
ments at  the  joints  and  corners  carry  each  a  gilded  disk 
on  which  various  flowers  are  painted  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
The  well-preserved  old  sliding  cedar  doors  of  ample  dimen- 
sions in  the  near-by  corridor  are  painted  by  Yoahimuta  Kl^ 
keif  and  on  one  side  show  eagles  and  on  the  other  a  cascade. 
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Those  at  the  end  of  the  hallway,  displaying  a  monkey  on  the 
face  and  a  flower-cart  and  basket  of  flowers  on  the  reverse, 
are  about  200  yrs.  old  and  were  decorated  by  Kand  Ryi^, 
The  first  room  at  the  right,  the  Wild  Qoobb  Gbambbb,  has 

fine  but  somewhat  dimmed  gold  screena  with  brilliantly 
painted  and  skillfully  ^uped  wild  geese  in  various  attitudes 
—  flying,  feeding,  nestmg,  watching,  etc.;  above  (at  the  left) 
is  a  superb  pierced  and  sculptured  ventilating  panel  (a  maater- 

Eiece  by  Ryokei,  who  also  painted  the  dainty  clematis  on  the 
andsome  coffered  ceiling)  showing  the  same  splendid  birds 
flying  through  gold-tipped,  drifting  clouds.  The  rising  moon 
in  the  adjoining  chamber  is  so  placed  that,  by  viewing  the 
ramma  from  a  certain  angle,  an  effect  of  geese  winging  their 
Bwift  flight  across  the  face  of  this  distant  orb  is  produced  — 
a  favorite  theme  with  native  artists.  The  vistais  one  of  amga- 
lar  charm  and  should  not  be  missed. 

The  Chrtbanthemum  Rocmi  has  screens  adorned  with  the 
imperial  hiku  and  other  Japanese  flowers  (painted  by  Kaihoku 
Yuaetsu  about  1690),  and  a  group  of  fans  on  each  sunken  pand 
♦  of  the  ceiling.  The  cedar  doors  at  the  end  of  the  short  passage- 
way are  enibellished  with  civet-cats  and  sago  palms  on  one 
side,  and  horses  and  pine  trees  by  Kand  Hidendbu  (17th  cent.) 
on  the  reverse.  In  the  anteroom  of  the  following  suite  the 
upper  panels  are  painted  (by  Kand  Koiy  and  Yusetsu)  with 
somewhat  exa^erated  Chinese  fans.  On  the  face  of  the  cedar 
doors  are  full-Elown  peonies  under  which  a  cat  sits  doaing; 
and  on  the  reverse  some  willow  trees  and  snowy  herons  1^ 
Kara  RuMku  (17th  cent.). 

The  P&ACOCK  Room,  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
sroup^  is  noteworthy  for  its  panels  adorned  with  superb  pea- 
fowls m  all  the  glory  of  outspread  tails  painted  with  extraonlin- 
ary  realism  ana  harmony;  the  white  peahon  standing  beneath 
the  grand  old  double-blossom  cherry  tree  is  the  acme  of  grace 
and  beauty.  The  two  pierced  and  gilded  ramma  in  colors, 
with  foliated  peonies  and  mythological  phoenixes,  are  by 
Kand  Koi.  The  handsome  coffered  ceiling  is  decorated  in  con- 
ventional designs.  The  upper  panels  (by  Ytisetau)  of  the  ad- 
jacent corridor^  representing  an  autumnal  field  covered  with 
tall  grass  in  Muaaihi  Prwincef  remind  the  Japanese  that  in 
that  locality  the  moon  always  sets  behind  a  gray  moor.  — 
There  are  many  figures,  a  cart,  some  mt.  goats,  aucks,  and 
what-not  represented  on  the  screens  of  the  2a  room  of  the  pea- 
cock suite,  conspicuous  among  them  a  Chinese  Court  scene, 
with  many  notables  in  the  foreground.  A  superb  screen  shows  . 
three  graceful  white  cranes  standing  on  a  rock  rising  out  of 
the  water,  and  two  wild  ducks  flying  down  to  them.  The 
carved  wistaria  on  the  openwork  ramma  connecting  the  room 
with  the  adjoining  one  is  finely  and  delicately  chiseled,  and 
can  be  seen  to  better  advantage  firom  the  oth^  side.  The  3d 
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room,  a  large  and  resplendent  one,  ha.s  Bome  good  screens 
portraying  assemblies  at  the  Mongol  Couit,  with  briUiant 
prooessioiis  courtierB,  court  dames,  and  t^e  like^  extending 
m  progressive  oonlaniiity  quite  round  it.  At  the  extieme  lefC 
in  the  recess,  is  a  series  ctf  4  small  sliding  panels,  xiohly  adorned 
with  pinple  silk  tassels  and  cliased  metal  fastenin^B  with  lions, 
peonies,  and  similar  designs  intricately  interwoven  on  their 
Burfacf^s.  The  larger  upper  panel  carnes  a  dainty  landscape 
design  by  Kand  Koi;  the  others  show  the  gate  to,  and  the 
interior  of,  a  palace  of  an  early  Chinese  emperor.  The  suite 


been  lodged  here;  at  present  it  is  used  by  the  abbot  in  which 
to  receive  persons  of  distinction.  The  stones  of  the  small  court 
here  are  seen  to  be  anranged  with  a  curious  regularity;  the 
stage  facing  the  ootridor  is  used  for  dances.  Proceeding 
along  the  corridor,  we  come  to  a  pair  of  cedar  doors  with  a  dog 
and  a  chair  on  one  aide  and  drums  (by  iCotid  RyoUiiku)  on  the 
other,  then  enter  a  small  room  called 

The  Court  Drbssing-Room  {Bhdzoku-no-m<i)  \  ail  the 
ppirited  panels  were  painted  by  Yuf^elsu  and  depict  ancient 
hunting  scenes,  on  a  gold  background.  The  cedar  doors  are 
also  by  him;  the  basket  is  of  the  «^ppcial  type  used  for  carry-  • 
ing  burdens  on  the  sboiilders;  tlie  painting  on  the  reverse 
describes  the  historic  struggle  lietween  Taira  Atsumori  and 
Kumagaya  Naozane  (p.  441.).  A  pretty  little  garden  with 
a  sotetsu  palm  in  the  center  is  visible  item  the  left  of  the  cor- 
ridor. It  is  ascribed  to  Aiagiri  Shimanamike  and  is  said  to  be 
a  ooi)y  of  a  famous  Chinese  garden  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
Provisional  stages  were  anciently  erected  here,  and  the  classic 
NS  dance  rehearsed  in  view  of  visiting  notables.  The  lx>oks 
and  scrolls  on  the  roilinp:  and  the  wintaria  on  the  corridor  panels 
are  by  Y'usetsn.  The  sliding  doors  at  the  end,  with  maple  trees, 
deer,  and  dragons,  are  attributed  to  Yo^imura  RanshU 
(18th  cent.). 

The  Stukk  Chamber  (ko-no-ma),  the  finest  and  larp^est  of 
tlie  apartments,  and  where  the  decorative  splendor  culminates, 
is  of  noble  proportions  and  exceptional  merit.  Double  lines 
of  severely  plain  kevaki  columns  divide  it  into  three  wide 
aisles,  at  the  top  of  we  central  one  of  which  is  a  dais,  on  which 
ToyoUnni  Hideyoshi  used  to  sit  and  Imld  his  famous  councils 
(from  which  circumstance  the  room  is  often  called  the  Coun- 
cil Boom)  guarded  by  silent  samtirai  crouching  in  the  stuffy 
closet  with  handsome  metfil'plaFpod  floors,  at  ihv  left.  The  five 
sculptured  polychrome  ramrtui  of  cranes  and  rcini.s,  :il>ove  the 
dais/  rank  among  tho  finest  of  // idan  Jmgord's  masterful  pro- 
ductions. The  painting  (aliout  10  by  20  ft.)  on  the  hark  wall 
of  the  recess  or  tokonoma,  one  of  Kano  Tanyua  must  grandiose 
works  (executed  about  1650)  and  indubitably  one  of  the  best 
things  in  Kyoto^  shows  the  Chinese  Minister  of  State,  ChoryU, 


is  often  called  the  Shiro-join  and 
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presenting  the  four  BA^m  to  Keitei,  an  emperor  of  the  Han 
Dynaaty.  The  terrace  overlooks  a  stately  park,  through  the 
groves  of  whioh  picturesque  meditBval  figures,  in  quaint  cos- 
tumes and  full  Of  subdued  aetion  and  Oriental  splendor^  pass 
io  and  fro.  In  few  of  his  puctures  has  TaniyU  shown  his  ad- 
mirable talent  to  finer  effect;  the  colors  harmonize  excellently 
well  with  the  tonic  value  of  the  background ;  the  composition 
and  arrangement  are  rhiiracteristically  Sino- Japanese,  and  the 
wholp  is  'developed  with  a  breadth  and  facility  which  recall 
Veronese.'  Other  scenes  of  similar  import,  also  by  Tanyil,  en- 
rich this  remarkable  room,  the  fine  coffered  coiling  of  wiiich 
(by  Ryokei)  hiis  161  sunktsa  panels,  eacli  adorned  with  a 
painted  phoenix  differing  slightly  from  its  neighbor.  The 
cranes  and  pine  and  plum  trees  on  the  sliding  panels  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  room  are  also  Rydhei*9  work,  excepting  the  six 
new  ones  which  replaced  the  old  faded  ones  in  the  left  comer. 
Facing  the  entrance  is  anotheir  dancing-stage  so  arrani^  that 
on  the  occasion  of  some  unusually  splendid  gathering  the 
shdji  could  be  pushed  aside  and  the  performance  could  be  wit- 
nessed by  the  cojiipany  in  the  hall. 

Visitorn  are  customarily  turned  back  here,  as  tlie  succeeding 
•  apartments  are  of  little  interest.  The  most  prouiinent  among 
them  is  the  Taiko  Kubi-jikken-no-ittay  or  room  where  Hide- 
yoshi  received  the  faithful  servitors  who  brought  in  the  heads 
of  slain  enemies  for  verification;  the  wave  patterns  on  the 
sliding  panels,  and  the  war-drums  on  the  ceiling  are  by  Km6 
Eitoku.  The  Tiqer  Room  has  some  badly  faded  old  wood 
panels  (by  Eitoku)  adorned  with  tigers  that  stalk  stealthily 
through  bamboo  jungles.  The  pierced  raynma  in  the  Wave 
Rr;f)M  (nami-no-ma)  showinf^  scrapes  and  squirrels,  have  been 
too  hastily  attributed  to  Hidari  Jingord.  Note  that  the  out- 
lines of  the  waves  on  the  72  sunken  panels  of  the  ceiling  all 
differ.  There  are  two  other  tiger  rooms  and  a  number  of 
smaller  oii(»s  of  no  interest.  —  Unless  the  visitor  asks  the  bonze 
to  accompany  him  on  through  the  main  temple,  be  will  prob- 
My  be  reconducted  hence  to  the  entrance  m  the  apartments 
ana  expected  to  enter  the  temple  compound  through  the  E. 
gate. 

Whosoever  approaches  the  structure  from  this  direction 
finds  himself  facing  a  high  wall  markpd  by  the  conventionaJ 
five  thin  white  lines  an  tokens  of  royal  favor.  Mnd  pierced  by 
two  sumptuous  ^ates,  each  connected  with  the  main  thorough- 
fare by  low  stone  bridges.  The  latter  span  a  narrow  and  un- 
coniiiioniy  foul  stream  of  water  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
a  inoat,  and,  by  imparting  to  the  bridges  the  appearance  of 
drawbridges,  to  give  the  temple  the  aspect  of  a  foraess. 
The  upper  or  N.  gate,  in  line  with  the  porcn  of  the  Amide»-d9, 
is  usually  close  d  to  all  but  titled  visitors;  its  beautifully  shin* 
gled  roof  of  hmoki  bark  laid  on  a  foot  or  more  thick  in  the 
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strict  Shinto  style,  and  its  mass  of  glittering  metal  enrichments 
arranged  after  the  most  approved  Buddhist  architectural 
taste  (symbolic  of  the  sometime  felicitous  union  of  the  two 
evdeds),  coupled  with  the  pensed  and  sculptured  ohrysanthe- 
mum  panels  and  doors,  make  it  an  extraordmarily  ridirlooking 
and  striking  object  in  the  landscape. 

The  Main  Gate  (left),  which  is  considerably  smaller  and 
leBB  ornate  than  that  of  the  Higashi  Hangwamji^  and  whicli  is 
not  in  keeping,  architecturally,  with  the  grandiose  temple  to 
which  it  gives  ingress,  is  embellished  by  a  few  small  groups 
of  carved  and  foliated  chrysanthemums  covered  with  a  wire 
network,  to  protect  them  from  the  many  pigeons  which  make 
their  home  within.  From  itn  ample  jwrtal  the  temple  roof 
only  is  visible,  as  the  compound  is  defended  by  a  short  inner 
wail  built  after  tlie  Chinese  idea  (as  a  protection  agaioBt  de^ 
moniao  spirits,  which  are  believed  to  be  unable  to  travd  in 
aught  but  straight  lines).  The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the 
wide  gravelled  inclosure  are  two  strikingly  graceful  square 
bronze  lanterns,  placed  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  temple  steps.* 
Two  others,  of  less  pleasing  design,  face  the  Amida-do  (right), 
while  at  the  far  left,  in  a  granite  depression,  is  a  beautiful 
green-bronze  lotus-leaf  fountain  over  whose  dimpled  edges 
well  several  streams  of  crystal  water.  Note  the  facial  contor- 
tions of  the  squatting  demonlets  which  support  the  corners  of 
the  water-basins  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  —  A  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  compound  is  a  wide«preading  IM  tree,  whii^ 
the  credulous  believe  protects  the  temple  by  discharging 
showCTB  of  water  wh^  a  fire  threats  it. 

The  Ieh5  TIM  {SalitbiUTia  adiarUifolia;  Jap:  Qinoko  or  Oingko  biloba), 

a  unique  coniferous  tree  of  the  Ginkgoacea,  knoY^n  also  as  the  'Maiden- 
hair Tree'  of  Japan,  called  Halisburia  after  R.  A.  Salisbury ^  an  English 
botanist  of  the  18th  eent.,  resembles  somewhat  a  liucien,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Japan  chiefly  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  in  the  only  living  genus  of  other- 
wise extinct  Kenera  which  flourished  in  I^aleozoic  times,  and  is  perhaps  an 
importation  m>m  China,  where  it  is  grown  for  its  edible  fruit  (Jap.,  Oinnan; 
Chinese,  Pa-Kwa)  —  which  in  sizo,  shape,  and  color  resembles  large  mira- 
belles,  with  thin,  disagreeable  flesh,  and  seed-kernels  with  a  taste  Uke  that 
of  peaeh^seed  kernels.  The  tree  (known  in  China  as  the  vin^ina,  or  *silver 
apricot')  grows  rapidly  to  a  great  sizo  and  height;  the  wood  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  maple,  of  a  bright  yellowish  color,  flne-grained,  easily 
polished,  and  as  easily  broken.  It  sheds  its  yellow  leaves  In  the  autumn 
along  with  the  crimson  ones  of  the  maples,  and  is  most  often  found  in 
temple  yards  and  burying-grounds.  The  Japanese  idea  of  its  flre-quenching 
qualities  is  perhaps  an  adaptation  of  the  phenomena  of  guttation  peculiar 
to  the  Tamia  caspi,  or  *rain  tree'  of  the  eastern  Peruvian  Andes.  The 
adherents  (^f  the  Nishi  Hongwanji  believe  in  its  efficacy  and  they  point 
with  triumph  to  the  fact  that  ita  rival  temple,  the  Higathi  Hongwanji, 
has  been  burned  to  the  ground  four  timea  since  it  was  estoblidifld. 

The  plain  but  chaste  and  classic  exterior  of  the  fane  — 
which  is  constructed  of  rare  and  carefully  selected  woods  from 
the  sacred  forests  of  Kdya-san  —  is  redeemed  by  the  rich  and 
g^wing  interior,  particularly  that  part  where  the  reliquaiir 
ataiida  am)  where  moft  of  the  oroamentation  is  oentmd*. 
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The  vast  and  impressive  nave  (gejin)  of  the  hondo,  with  its 
four  lateial  aisles^  is  138  ft.  long  by  93  deep,  and  477  nials 
each  3  by  6  ft.  are  required  to  cover  it.  The  contrast  is 

striking  between  the  glitter  of  the  sanctuary  with  its  wonder- 
ful equipment  and  the  auditory  with  its  plain  keifM  finish. 

Many  handsome  brass  lanterns  hang  from  the  coiling  or  its 
supporting  pillars,  and  an  almost  constant  stream  of  worship- 
ers pass  in  and  out  beneath  them.  With  the  exception  of  the 
brass-studded  ones  at  each  end  of  the  porch,  the  doors  are 
nondescript  in  character.  Seated  along  tiie  cross-beams  above 
the  plain  wooden  chancel-rail  —  which  can  be  moved  inward 
or  outward  as  occasion  requires  —  are  various  groups  of  poly- 
ehrome  Chinese  figures  serving  both  as  ornaments  and  as  con- 
structional expedients.  Behind  this  rail  the  entire  rear  of  the 
vast  room  is  a  maze  of  dazzling  gold  foil  and  beautiful  vari- 
colored decorations,  manifold  in  de-^ij^n  hut  chiefly  of  rcliRioua 
import.  The  huge  pillars  and  pilasters  are  heavily  annorpd 
with  da25i5ling  burnished  gold  and  when  the  morning  sunbeams 
draw  alieets  of  yellow  flan;e  from  their  n  .sf  ilendent  surfaces  the 
effect  is  one  of  ravishing  opulence.  In  tiie  absence  of  capitals, 
the  columns  merge  at  the  top  into  a  flowing  maze  of  richly 
IMiiated  flowm^  arabesques,  diapering,  and  geometrical 
signs,  so  complicated  and  involved  that  the  eye  wearies  iu 
tracing  them  out;  the  colors  are  harmonious  and  amazingly 
effective,  and  the  whole  resembles  rich  brocade  silk.  The  senea 
of  lower  piercod  and  sculptured  ramvia  carry  great  gilded  peon- 
ies, foliated  and  in  high  relief  —  a  bit  too  largo  to  be  artisti- 
cally satisfying,  but  withal  very  showy  in  their  regal  environ- 
ment. Higher  up  is  a  second  series  of  black-  and  gold-lacquered 
panels,  and  still  above  theui  a  maze  of  elaborately  decorated 
compound  brackets  whose  companion  groups  in  the  nave  proper 
are  of  plain  keyaH^  made  prominent  by  having  their  termiiuUa 
pickedfout  in  white.  At  the  extreme  left  of  the  nave  are  some 
superb  gold  panels  painted  with  mythological  hdwd  and  flow- 
ers—  designs  that  are  repeated  with  even  greaffT  beauty 
and  brilliancy  at  the  extreme  right.  Behind  the  latter  panels 
are  spacious  rooms  with  gilded  pillars  and  wall-screens  em- 
bellished with  lotus  flowers  and  leaves.  Below  them  are  gold- 
encased  sliding  screens  displaying  snow-laden  pine  trees,  while 
the  complemental  ones  at  the  left  carry  bamboos  and  cherry 
trees  also  bending  beneath  snowy  burdens. 

Almost  every  detail  of  the  wonderful  gold-lacquered  central 
fliirine  bears  the  impress  of  a  perfect  art.  The  gold-lacquered 
table  upon  which  it  rests,  of  a  deep,  beautiful  black  and  a  rich 
Indian  red,  is  finished  with  an  exquisite  fidelity  to  refinement, 
a  quality  also  observable  in  the  superb  lacquered  altar-tal)le 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  shrine  and  holds  up  to  it,  as  it 
wore,  candli  .s,  vases  of  flowers,  incense-burners,  and  the  usual 
Buddhist  accessories.  The  lacquered  ^u^/a-boxes  which  sit 
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on  the  highly  polished  black-lacquered  floor  aie  as  dainty  as 
Indian  jewel-boxes**  Behind  the  shrine,  which  contains  a  much 
revered  wood  image  of  Shinran  Shonin,  carved  by  his  own 

hands,  and  at  the  right  and  left  of  it,  are  minor  altars  where 
pictures  of  Shdnin  and  other  exalted  personages  are  wor- 
shiped. In  one  of  them  is  a  kakemono  of  Aratda  the  all-merci- 
ful,  effectively  painted  on  a  dark-blue  background  and  radiat- 
ing beams  of  golden  light.  The  two  Chinese  ideographs  in 
the  massive  gold  frame  adorned  with  a  16-petal  chryt^authe- 
mum  crest  spell  the  name  KenMn*DaiM> 

The  AiaDA-i>Oy  <ur  Hall  sacred  to  Amida  Buddha,  stands 
at  the  right  (N.)  of  the  hond5  and  is  connected  therewith  by 
a  covered  passageway;  its  single  nave  (87  by  96  ft.)  is  even 
richer  and  more  glowing  than  that  of  the  hondd,  with  decora- 
tions of  a  similar  order,  but  with  more  gold  and  more  grace. 
Instead  of  the  black-lacquered  panels  above  those  displaying 
carved  gilded  loiuseR,  here  we  have  polychrome  groups  of 
angels  of  the  Buddhist  heaven  exquisitely  sculptured  in  hi^h 
relief  and  very  felicitously  subordmated  to  their  true  arciii- 
tectural  positions  above  the  richly  decorated  tie-beams;  the 
pierced  rammaaxe  of  carved  and  gilded  tree  peonies.  The  reli- 
quary is  a  marvel  of  intricate  beauty,  with  a  statuette  of 
AnddOf  dusky  with  age,  standing  with  his  back  against  a  rich 
gold  screen.  The  black-lacquered  borders  bring  the  gold 
panels  and  doors  into  striking  relief.  The  lar^pe  and  beautiful 
rooms  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar  eon  tarn  various  kake- 
mono of  Hdyim  Shornn  and  other  Buddhist  priests  of  note. 
The  splendid  gold  sliding  screens  showing  phoenixes  and  pea- 
cocks on  a  blobsoniing  jx?ach  tree  are  attributed  to  some  artist 
of  the  Kand  school  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  Tht-  gro- 
tesque h^urines  of  Chinese  sages  sitting  astride  dragons, 
cranes,  bizarre  horsesi  and  in  other  ludicrous  attitudes  high 
amid  the  upper  cross-beams,  are  lurid,  and  fortunately  are 
often  unnoted. 

The  large  bare  adjoining  room  is  one  of  the  (uninteresting) 
apartments  of  the  bonzes.  —  Before  leaving  the  temple  in- 

cfosure,  one  should  cast  a  glance  at  the  larp;e  carved  phoenix 
in  the  attitude  of  flying  out  of  its  nest  in  the  great  angle  formed 
by  the  ridge-pole  and  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  of  the  Amida" 
do  —  a  bold  and  cris})  design,  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
structure.  The  companion  groups  on  the  hondo  display  Dogs 
of  Fo,  demons  and  flowers,  all  expertly  carved.  There  are  also 
some  passable  sculptured  dragons  under  the  wide  eaves  of  the 
porch  of  Amidol B  slmne,  and  elephant  heads  at  the  ends. 
The  squat,  twoHstoried  structure  at  the  N.  limit  of  the  com- 
pound contains  some  chiseled  wood  figures  scarc^y  worth 
seeing.  The  tall,  awkward  drum-tower,  between  the  corner 
of  the  fenee  find  the  Tnf>at,  houses  a  deep-toned  drum  which 

is  struck  in  hourly  uniiioa  with  the  temple  gong. 
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The  Gardbn  (not  usually  shown)  contains  a  private  tea- 
house for  the  entertainment  of  distin^niished  guests;  a  sprins 

of  pure  water  with  a  stone  tablet  setting  forth  its  ex(3eptional 
virtues,  a  pond,  a  number  of  tombs  of  long-dead  Buddhist 
riests,  and  a  three-storied  structure  decorated  (Ist  floor) 
y  Kand  Eitoku  (willow  trees),  Kand  Tanyu  (8  views  of 
Chinese  scenery),  and  Kand  Sanraku  (2d  story,  portraits  of  the 
36  celebrated  poets).  On  the  3d  floor  are  pine  trees  ascribed 
to  Hideyoshi.  The  view  from  this  elevation  embraces  a  wide 
area.  —  The  scores  of  small  shops  which  flank  the  approaches 
to  the  temple  deal  almost  exclusively  in  rosaries,  rehquaries, 

gded  sunts  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon,  squares  of  tapestry 
r  antependiuma,  and  temple  furniture  in  generaL 

The  Toji,  a  dilapidated  but  much  venerated  old  Buddhist 
temple  in  the  S.  confines  of  the  city  (PI.  B,  6)  beyond  the  rly. 
station  (20  min.  walk  from  the  Nishi  Hongwanji)^  in  a  some- 
what frowsy  neighborhood,  was  founded  as  a  monastery  in  the 
9th  cent,  by  Koba-Daishi,  and  consequently  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  Kyoto.  An  ancient  and  respectable  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  ages  relates  that  Mr.  Daishi  lived  here  when  he 
returned  from  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  China,  and  that  he 
held  the  abbotship  before  departing  to  found  the  widely  famous 
monastery  of  Kdycb'9m  (Rte.  28),  in  the  wUd  and  pioturesque 
mt.  tract  between  KishQ  and  Yamato.  The  exisUng  shrimp* 
|Hnk  structures,  which  are  persistently  and  sadly  neglected 
and  which  contain  a  tmshy  lot  of  junk  of  but  little  interest  to 
travelers,  date  from  the  17th  cent,  and  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  Shingon  sect,  whose  seminary  stands  just  outside  the  S. 
gate  of  the  Nishi  Hongwanji.  Time  was  when  the  institution 
possessed  some  rare  treasures  brought  from  China  by  its 
founder,  but  most  of  these  are  now  scattered.  The  old  edifice 
near  the  S.  gate  is  a  curious  17th-cent.  relic,  with  a  porch 
formed  by  an  uplifted  section  of  the  roof  and  resembUng  an 
overhanging  lip.  A  few  big  sculptured  figures  stand  about  in 
thesilenty  dusty  halls,  as  mediocre  as  the  minor  objects  stcffed 
in  the  godowns.  The  massive  and  still  sturdy  pagoda  at  the 
8.£.  comer  of  the  compound,  though  ascribed  to  the  8th  ceul., 
dates  perhaps  from  the  17th  cent.  It  long  possessed  a  certain 
local  fame  as  a  sort  of  leaning  tower,  from  its  propensity  to 
stand  out  of  the  perpendicular.  This  habit  vexed  the  priests, 
who  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  be  restored  to  its  vertical 
position.  At  that  epoch  a  wide  pond  stood  near  by  at  the  N., 
and  a  hard-headed  landscape  artist  conceived  the  idea  that 
this  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  inequality  of  the 
pagoda^  foundation.  A  corresponding  pond  (the  present  - 
lotu&>pond)  was  dug  on  the  N.  side  and  the  pagoda  was  in- 
vited over.  In  due  course  it  straightened  up,  and  the  practical 
artist  is  now  worshiped  as  a  miracle-worker.  The  five  great 
atories  are  upheld  by  immense  compound  brackets  on  «  wide 
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granite  plinth.  Note  the  bisgm  demonlettf  astride  thebeamB 
under  the  eaves  of  the  lower  8t(ny»  and  the  good-looking  glH 
statues  on  the  altar  within. 

The  Katsitra  Summer  Palace  (  Katsura-no'HI^),  sometime 
the  home  of  the  powerful  Katsura  family,  but  now  an  Imperial 
country-seat,  stands  (E.  PI.  B,  3)  about  3  M.  to  the  W.  of 
the  Kyoto  Rly.  Station,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  awift  but  shallow 
Katsura  River.  The  dwelling  itself  is  of  scant  interest,  but 
the  artificial  garden  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  classical  in  the 
Empire. 

Starting  from  the  rly.  fltation,  pedestrians  may  reach  the  wide  and  wind- 
ing road  leading  westward  from  the  outskirts  by  proceeding  1  sq.  W.,  then 
two  to  the  right.  A  basha  leaves  from  a  point  near  by  about  every  hoar 
(fare,  10  sen;  time,  i  hr.)  and  will  deposit  one  at  the  far  end  of  the  long 
Kalsura-gaxva  Bridge,  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Palace  inclosure,  2  min.  walk 
frmn  the  entrance.  Jinriki  from  the  (5  M.)  Miyako  Hotel,  ¥2.40  (for  tiM 
round  trip  with  two  men).  Discomfort  inevitably  attends  the  excursion; 
the  road  is  the  natural  H.W.  outlet  of  the  old  capital,  and  throughout  the 
entire  day  there  go  and  come  never^nding  processions  of  long,  slender, 
man-propelled  cartn  Indon  with  rows  of  big  wooden  buckets  filled  to  the 
brim  witn  splashing  night-soil,  the  overpowering  stench  from  which  hangs 
in  a  peetiferotM  eloud  over  the  countryside.  There  are  scores  of  them  and 
they  cannot  be  avoided,  as  the  river  is  unbridged  at  other  points.  Unless 
fancy  or  a  sense  of  duty  prevails,  the  visitor  can  spend  the  time  to  praoti- 
eatly  as  good  advantage  by  visiting  the  ShmgakuFin  mentioned  hereinafter* 
From  the  end  of  the  bridge  a  road  turns  up  sharply  at  the  right,  flanked  OQ 
one  side  by  the  river  and  on  the  other  bv  a  dense  and  carefully  fenced  bam- 
boo gvove  that  forms  a  part  (rf  the  Impenal  estate.  The  oiastlTe  ungarnfaihed 
black  gate  is  a  short  aistanco  boyond.  and  'the  custodian's  house  is  just 
within.  The  special  permit  (not  valid  after  4  p.m.)  which  the  visitor  must 
ppasess  (see  p.  400)  is  shown  here,  and  the  name  insoribed  in  the  Palaoe 
Register.  A  guide  then  eottduots  one  to 

The  Apartments  oontiunfid  in  a  low,  rambling  structure 
standing  well  o£F  the  ipt>und,  showing  the  marks  of  primitive* 
ness  and  age,  and  resembling  more  a  private  dwelling  than  an 
imperial  palaoe.  The  sliding  screens  which  serve  as  interior 
partitions  are  in  some  cases  new  and  plain ;  certSun  of  the  older 
ones  carry  stiff  and  conventional  decorations  in  sepia  by  Kan6 
Tanyu,  to  whom  are  also  ascribed  some  of  the  grotes(]ue  old 
cedar  doors  of  the  passageways,  adorned  with  rabbits  and 
other  animals.  Among  these  doors  is  one  with  a  gold-and- 
black  drum  surmounted  by  cockerel  attributed  to  Kano 
Eitoku  —  perhaps  a  relic  of  HideyoshVa  Peace  Palace  near 
Ftisftsffit. 

The  Yun-NO-MA  (Snow  Room)  takes  its  name  from  tiie 
faded  old  panels  (painted  In  a  feeble  way  and  without  novelty 
by  Kand  Fostmo&u)  showing  snow-laden  treeSt  pheasants^ 
and  geese.  The  panels  exhibiting  old  Chinese  scenes,  by  Kand 
NorinohUf  are  poor  specimens  of  a  clumsy  form  of  pictori^ 
art  preserved  for  their  historic  associations  rather  than  for 
their  decorative  effect.  The  most  prized  possessions  are  some 
small  sliding  panels  in  one  of  the  chigai-dana,  with  tiny  birds 
painted  by  Kano  Tanyu  in  the  style  naively  described  by 
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fulsome  writers  as '  gems'  and  *  masterpieces/  but  whieh  critical 

travelers  find  difficulty  in  appreciating.  The  carefully  wrought 
metal  hikite,  or  sunken  catches  of  certain  of  the  fusumaf 
including  those  nailed  to  the  upright  beams,  are  worth  looking 
at,  as  they  take  the  somewhat  unusual  form  of  bamboo  baskets 
filled  with  daffodils,  etc.  The  trimmingn  of  some  of  the  shelves 
are  made  of  ancient  hits  of  cloisonne.  The  JMikado's  sleeping- 
room  —  a  darksome  apartment  —  is  laid  with  soft  mats 
edged  with  green  silk.  More  attractive  than  the  interior  is 
the  Tsukir^t-dai,  or  'moon-gazing  platform^  on  the  £.  side, 
overlooking  the*  charming  garden  —  a  delightful  antidote  to 
the  so-called  palace.  Kobori  En^U  (1579-1647),  indubitably 
the  greatest  of  all  the  old  Japanese  landscape  gardeners, 
desiciicd  tliis  nKusterful  plot  for  the  diversion  of  his  Imperial 
master,  and  in  concordance  with  a  well-known  Chinese  poem, 
wherein  the  platform  above  mentioned  represents  a  boat 
floating  capriciously  across  a  serpentine  lake  on  a  moonlit 
night.  The  serenity  and  contentment  suggested  by  such  a 
scene  fc«m  the  theme  of  the  artist's  effortSi  and  the  many 
sequestered  nooks,  the  whimpering  streamlets  which  tinlde 
through  the  fragrant  undergrowth  and  then  slip  eagerly  but 
noiselessly  into  the  lily-  and  lotus-flecked  pond,  the  mimature 
mountains  and  dingles,  and  the  seductive  vistas  which  please 
the  eye  at  many  points,  are  all  in  harmonious  accord  vnth  his 
poetical  inspiration.   The  long,  liat  stone  bridges,  and  the 
arched  wood  ones,  which  span  the  bights  of  the  tiny  bays  or 
the  inflowing  brooks,  are  all  deftly  and  artistically  placed, 
as  are  the  moss-grown  stone  lanterns,  the  winding  patiis  made 
of  flat  stepping-stones,  and  the  several  tauridono,  or  summer- 
houses,  poised  above  the  water.  This  is  supplied  by  the  ad- 
jacent Kai8um-^awa;  the  yellow  wate^-lilies  (kdhone)  wldch 
sometimes  idealize  its  surface  are  the  Nuphar  japomeum^ 
or  Nymphcea.  The  islets,  bridges,  shaded  walks,  and  tne  many 
beautiful  bamboo,  cheny,  pine,  maple,  ichoj  plum,  and  other 
trees  have  their  historical  significance,  some  having  been  pre- 
sented by  daimyds  and  other  exalted  personages.  The  several 
tea-houses  occupying  eminences  ov*  rlooidng  the  pond,  and 
in  which  they  are  often  charmingly  silhouetted,  arc  constructed 
in  the  severe  cha-no-yu  style.  The  visitor  may  periiaps  be 
intei'ested  in  the  one  wherein,  to  reach  the  chaseki,  or  general 
meeting-room.  Imperial  visitors  had  to  crawl  on  all  fours 
through  a  sliding  door  not  above  2}  ft.  sq.,  then  ddee  this 
with  an  audible  click  to  apprise  the  host  of  their  presence. 
Hard  by  this  rehc  of  a  singularly  puerile  observance  stands 
a  diminutive,  moss-grown  stone  lantern  overlooking  the  quiet 
pond,  called  the]  'firefly  cage,'  from  the  circumstance  that 
fireflies  were  confined  herein  to  h(  ii^litrii  the  charm  of  (he 
crepuscular  view  from  the  opposite  shore.  Farther  along  is  the 
KaUur<i-no-miya  (shrine)  with  a  plain  but  pretty  interior. 
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The  tea-house  with  the  locally  celebrated  *  six-window  room' 
is  ascribed  to  Kobori  Knahu,  who  deemed  it  proper  to  leave  one 
of  the  tiny  bamboo  windows  unfinished  as  a  sop  to  the  gods  for 
having  excelled  them  in  the  ooiiBtraetion  of  bo  perfe^  a  maater* 
mece!  The  auide  shows  a  tawdry  piece  of  velvet  here  (the 
first  Imported  into  Japan)  that  fa  supposed  to  have  come  fiom 
China  many  centuries  ago. 

The  irregular  regularity  of  the  garden  and  its  formal  purity 
of  styip  impress  one  pleasantly;  the  contrast  between  the 
wild  and  rup^ged,  and  the  soft  and  gentle  in  the  restricted  but 
beguiling  landscape,  sootlies  the  senses  of  the  modem  just  as 
it  must  have  calme<l  llin  rmj)erial  mind  in  the  past,  since  the 
Japanese  find  harmony  in  dilTerentiatioii.  and  a  quiet  joy 
in  contrasts  sharp  enough  to  disturb  an  Occidental  mind. 

H«iflhCMM  cni  Bait  Quafltn. 

ShOQUN-ZuKA.     *Zo^LO<31CAL   GaBDBN.     HeIAN   JiN09.  *CoifMBRCIAI« 
Museum     Imperial  UntversITT.   UomSMLh,  UNnmnTT.  SBIMO^AIfa 

KaMI-CjaMO.  *SHUUAlik.U-lN. 

Shogun-Zuka,  10  min.  walk  up  the  hill  (Kaehd-zan)  be- 
■  hind  the  Miyako  Hotel  is  worth  a  visit  for  the  splendid  view 
visible  from  the  summit.  In  a.d.  794  the  Emperor  Kwammu 
caused  to  be  buried  here  a  clav  statue  8  ft.  high,  clad  in  armor 
and  equipped  with  a  bow  and  anowB,  to  scare  away  any  evil 
spirits  that  might  be  prowlmg  round.  According  to  a  popu- 
lar belief  the  skogun^  Sakanoe  no  Tamuramaro  (d.  811),  is 
buried  hero,  and  because  he  anciently  protected  the  city 
from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous  Aijiu,  it  is  believed  that 
when  danger  now  threatens  the  city  a  noise  comes  from  his 
tomb.  The  pine  trees  near  the  spot  were  planted  by  Admiral 
Togo  and  General  Kuroki.  The  slope  of  the  IuIIh  h(  re:il)out  is 
thronged  with  mushroorfi-hunters  in  Oct.  Far  down  at  the 
ri^t  one  sees  the  Kyoto  waterworks  and  a  number  of  reser- 
voirs (one  designed  for  the  special  use  of  the  Palace),  and 
beyond  them  the  long  incline  up  which  boats  travel  to  the 
level  of  Lake  Biwa,  The  green  ridge  forms  the  watershed 
between  this  lake  and-  the  Yamashiro  plain.  The  small 
temple  here  is  dedicated  to  Dainichi-Nyorai.  The  cool  woods 
roaa  which  leads  to  the  right  d(*seeTu!s  to  the  Chion-in; 
that  at  the  left  follows  the  crest  of  Ok  vidicr  (sph  iidid  views) 
to  (45  min.)  Kiyomizu-<kra.  From  the  sinuuus  and  finely 
shaded  path  there  lead  down  at  intervals  pretty  byvsays  that 
fiiune  with  nmijles  in  Nov.  Cruiiibling  tonihh  are  everywhere, 
and  many  ne^ected  shrines  decay  quietly  in  the  thick  pine 
and  bamboo  groves.  The  lower  slope  of  Higaehiryama  is 
crossed  and  recrossed  bv  a  labyrinth  of  shaded  tmils.  by 
whimpering  brooks,  and  by  thickets  that  shrill  incessantly  in 
Bimuner  with  the  voice  of  the  mirtliless  cicada.  Kiyomimi^ 
dm  is  approached  from  the  rear^  over  an  arched  bridge. 
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The  ^Zoi^logical  Garden  (Dolmteu-en),  near  the  Hiramichi 
Bridge  (PL  E,  3),  was  a  gift  to  the  city  in  commemoration 
of  the  wedding  of  the  present  Mikado,  and  is  of  considerable 
interest  (open  from  9  to  4;  admission,  5  sen)  to  those  desirous 
of  studying  the  fauna  of  Japan  and  contiguous  countries  at 
close  laiige.  Tliere  is  the  usual  assemblage  oi  Aiiicau  iiuus 
and  stock  animals,  with  several  fine  Korean  and  Japanese 
bears  (Aunna),  a  splendid  Manchurian  tiger  (tora),  indigenous 
monkeys  (saru),  wild  boars  (inoshishi)y  foxes  {kit8une\ 
seats  (otlosei),  etc.  The  big  eagle  (toashi)  is  from  the  Hokkaido. 
Among  the  local  birds  are  pheasants  {kiji),  falcons  (taka), 
cormorants  (u),  and  egrets  {shira-sagi).  The  curious  honey- 
buzzard  {Pernis  apivorus)  is  from  Yamashiro  Province,  as  is 
also  the  crop-eared  owl  {Slrix  Brachyoius).  The  splendid  lot 
of  sacred  cranes  (tsuru  —  Grus  Japonensis)  are  emblems  of 
long  life  and  are  usually  prominent  objects  in  the  applied 
arts.  During  the  quiet  hoursof  the  night  they  make  the  welkm 
ring  with  tiieir  shrilling.  When  one  starts,  the  others  break  in^ 
in  different  keys,  and  produce  a  wild  and  pleasing  minstrelsy. 
'  The  Heian  Jingil  {or  Taikyokurden)^  a  group  of  liighly  pic- 
turesque structures  near  the  Zoo,  dates  from  1895  com- 
memorates the  11  til  centenary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Capital  at  Kyoto.  1  he  main  structure  is  supposed 
to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  original  Taikyoktirden  —  an 
etiitice  attached  to  the  ancient  palace  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Kwatnmu  (to  whom  the  present  shrine  is  dedicated)  in  the 
8th  cent.  The  green  tiled  roofs  (after  the  Chinese  fashion) 
with  their  gilded  finials  are  among  the  most  attractive  in  the 
city.  The  nnials  in  question  are  significantly  like  certain  of 
the  architectural  expressions  employed  by  the  early  Meadea 
in  Anahiiac.  A  fee  of  10  sen  is  charged  to  see  the  nondescript 
garden  at  the  rear  The  historical  festival  nssociated  with  the 
shrine  is  mentioned  at  p.  404.  — The  tail  metal  pillar  at  the 
back  of  the  garden  is  an  evil-averting  Sdrinld.  —  The  r<ii- 
fice  at  the  left,  in  a  park-like  space  with  some  cannon  brought 
home  from  the  Russian  War,  is  the  Butoku-denf  or  Hall  of 
Militanr  Vhrtues  (founded  in  1896).  The'  fierce  demonleta 
perched  on  the  comers  of  the  tiled  roof  and  the  scowling  ante* 
fixes  emphasise  the  militant  idea.  Jud6  exercises  may  ofteo 
be  witnessed  here. 

The  *Ks6to  Conmiercial  Museum  {Shi^i7i  ChinretauF'kwan), 
a  permanent  institution  (open  d.'iily.  no  fees)  housed  in  a 
commodious  structure  (cost  182, (KJO  yen)  near  the  Zoo  fPl.  E, 
3),  in  Okazaki  Park,  was  opened  in  1909.  Its  trefoil  trest. 
8ymlx:)lic  of  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  anrl  the  con- 
sumer, indicates  its  aim.  The  varied  and  l>eautiful  display 
of  products  manufactured  in  Kyoto  is  worth  seeing.  —  The 
'  new  brick  structure  opposite  is  the  home  of  the  exoeUently 
equipped  PvJblic  lAJbrary, 
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■  The  Imperial  University,  (Dai  Gakko)  stands  in  a  district 
called  Yosnida  (PI.  E,  2),  was  founded  in  1897,  and  is  a  sister 
institution  to  that  at  Tukyu.  There  are  Colleges  of  Law,  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  Medicine,  etc.,  and  &  growing  library. 

The  Doshisha  University,  founded  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hardy 
Net'sima  in  1875,  is  N.  of  the  Imperial  Palace  (PL  C-D,  2),  and 
has  for  its  main  object  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  litera- 
ture, and  scieiioe.  University  courses  were  opened  in  1912. 
Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  have  aided  greatly  in  its 
upbuilding,  as  have  also  many  generous  foreignerB  and  Japanese. 

The  Shimo-Gamo  (or  Kamo)^  a  Shinto  shrine  in  the  N.E. 
quarter  (E,  PL  C,  2)  in  the  Kamo  Diatrid,  where  the  Kiom 
and  the  Takano  rivers  join,  is  one  of  the  oldest  religious 
foundations  in  the  city  and  is  said  to  date  from  a.d.  673 
nearly  a  century  before  Kwammu  moved  his  capital  from 
priest-ridden  Nara.  The  original  structure,  which  disap- 
peared long  ago,  was  built  by  the  order  of  tlie  Emperor  (from 
673  to  686)  Temmu  and  d( dit  ^Urd  to  Ekazuchi  no  Mikoto  and 
Tama  nori  Rime  - —  parcuLs  uf  liie  tutelar  of  the  Kami-Gatiio 
Shri/ie  descriUti  hereinafter.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  22  chief 
shrines  of  the  Empire,  and  is  of  interest  to  foreigners  chiefly 
for  the  beautiful  park  wherein  it  stands.  The  approach  (cross 
the  Aoi  Bridge^  5  min.  walk  beyond  the  tram*«ar  terminus) 
is  through  a  long  avenue  of  splendid  cryptomerias  and  other 
trees  interspersed  with  superb  maples,  whose  autumnal  tints 
attract  nature-loving  Japanese  by  the  thousands.  It  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  Kyoto  people,  to  whom  it  is  known  as  the 
Tadasti-no-mori  ('Forest  of  Tadasu').  Several  huge  brilliant 
vermilion  torii  point  thv  way  to  the  immense  gateway  of  the 
same  color,  and  form  EsUikinp;  contrasts  with  the  deep  green 
of  the  lofty  trees.  The  shriiie  and  inoai  of  the  auxiliary  struc- 
tures were  renovated  or  entirely  rebuilt  in  1911;  the  roofs  are 
thatched  in  the  pure  Shintd  style,  and  the  beam^-ends  sheathed 
in  richly  chased  brass  sockets.  The  crest  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence is  the  aoi  (osarum).  May  15  of  each  year  the  histori- 
cal Aoi  Festival  procession  repairs  to  this  shrine,  and  at  the 
termination  of  a  solemn  ceremony,  recrosses  the  bridge  and 
proceeds  up  the  broad  embankment  (dole)  which  flanks  the 
JCarnt^-fjatvaf  to  the  companion  shrine  mentioned  below. 

The  Kami-Gamo,  or  Tapper  Kamo  Rhnne  (E,  PL  C,  2),  at 
the  N.E.  edge  of  the  Kanto  District,  about  1  M.  beyond  the 
Daituku-ji,  is  dedicfited  to  Wakase  Ekazuchi  no  Mikoto.  The 
gruuiids  are  handsomely  laid  out,  but  are  less  extensive  than 
thotje  of  the  Shimo-Ctnmo.  Two  crystal  brooks  rush  and  gurgle 
thjough  the ui,  and  the  old  moss-  and  lichen-splaslied  trees  in 
ihe  inner  section  make  an  impressive  bacl^ground  for  the 
flaring  red  torii  forming  the  gateway.  The  curved  bridge  with 
it88  metal  diboshu  is  reeerved  for  the  Imperial  messenger. 
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The  Shugaku-in  (E,  PI.  C,  2),  a  group  of  fine  gardens  dotted 
over  with  a  number  of  small  summer-houses  occupying  an 
admirable  dte  (in  the  N.E.  suburba)  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the 
Hieirgan  foothiUa,  about  4  ic.  from  the  hotel  (rikiBha  with  2 
men,  ¥1«90  the  round  trip ;  tram-car  in  25  min.  to  Skimo-ifamOf 
6  8m,  thence  rikisha  in  35  min.,  40  sen,  or  on  foot  in  50  min. 
over  a  good  road),  dates  from  the  17th  cent,  when  the  Emperor 
Go-Mino-o  planned  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  leisure 
hours  during  a  50  vears'  retirement.  The  main  garden  (special 
permit  necessary  for  all,  comp.  p.  400)  is  superlatively  beauti- 
ful, and  beside  being  one  of  the  finest  in  Kyoto,  offers  a  strik- 
ing example  of  what  can  be  made  of  a  bare  hillside  with  a 
aouthem  exposure  in  a  generous  climate.  Within  its  vast 
circumference  there  ia  almost  eveiy  variety  of  aspect^ 
mountain,  plain,  valley,  diatant  viewa,  sequestered  nooks, 
waterscapes,  etc.  Uidess  one  is  a  tireieBB  waUcer,  and  can  plan 
to  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden  at  8  a.m.  in  summer  or  9 
in  winter  (opening  time;  closes  4  p.m.)  and  have  a  jimild  in 
readiness  to  hurry  one  directly  over  to  Shirakawa  when  the 
inspection  (which  will  take  about  40  min.)  is  completed,  one 
had  best  not  include  the  Shugaku-in  in  a  walking  trip  (for 
which  one  should  start  fresh)  over  Hiei-zan,  since  the  gar- 
dens are  extensive,  and  there  is  considerable  up  and  down 
hill  tramping  to  be  done. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  beyond  the  tramway  terminuB.  pedestrians  will 
bear  to  the  left,  continue  along  the  river  bank  oppositoiSJWmo-Ga  mo,  and 
pass  the  big  mill  of  the  Kanagafuchi  Cotton  Spinning  Co.;  30  min.  beyond 
the  bridge  the  road  forks,  and  15  min.  still  farther  beyond  the  right  branch 
forks  again.  By  turning  up  at  the  left  and  traversing  the  main  street  of 
Shugaku-in  village,  tho  plain  entrance  to  the  garden  is  soon  descried.  Per- 
mits are  examined  at  the  custodian's  office  within  at  the  left,  and  a  local 
fpiide  (no  fees)  ooaiduota  one  through  a  2d  gate,  then  up  M.)  an  avenue 
flanked  by  dwaif ed  pmea  leacUnc  to  the  fint  mmuMr-houfle. 

The  panorama  from  the  terrace  on  which  the  house  stands 
la  fine  and  faHeadiing.  Down  the  long  stages  marking  the 
deseent  to  the  valley  on  whieh  the  city  spreads  out  broadly, 
peasants  may  be  seen  busily  en9^»d  in  a^oulture,  or  plod- 
ding along  the  white  highways.  Dense  groves  of  rare  tms 
clothe  the  sharp  hiUslopes  behmd,  while  at  the  foot,  restRdned 
by  the  verdure-covered,  flower-decked  walls  ot  a  sinuous  dike, 
and  fed  by  a  number  of  murmuring,  cascading  mt.  rills,  is  a 
lovely  pond  (Dragon  Lake)  overshadowed  by  great  wulows 
which  dip  their  long  green  fingers  in  the  quiet  waves.  Near 
the  shore,  and  linked  thereto  by  a  picturesque  wood  and 
granite  bridge  (copied  from  a  famous  one  in  China  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Mikado  by  the  daimyd  of  Echigo)  is  an  adorable 
little  Island,  tended  like  a  jewel  and  fleckea  with  groups  of 
carefully  disposed  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  ehmy  bfooms  are 
ravishing  in  spring,  and  because  of  the  sheltered  character  of 
the  spot,  the  maple  leaves  often  retain  their  glowii^  tinti 
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until  mid-December.  These  raiifpe  from  tender  yellows  to 
violent  leds,  ahd  the  artistic  environment  greatly  enhances 
their  charm.  A  serpentine  path  descends  from  the  tea-house 
(called  Kami  no  O-chaya,  a  name  frequontly  applied  to  the 
garden),  behind  which  is  a  pretty  waterfall.  The  square  frail 
structure  beyond  the  arm  of  the  lake,  surmounted  bj^the 
imperial  crests,  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  and 
j&npreas ;  the  besiitiful  hedge  beyond  it,  of  pine  iod  moun- 
tain tea-floweTy  is  20  or  more  ft.  aeroes  the  top. 

A  lateral  avenue  leads  past  a  low,  fantastic  pine  tree  trained 
alter  the  fashion  of  the  KairaMdki  Pine  (p.  504),  and  another 
pretty  lakelet,  to  the  Naka  no  0-chaya,  the  Empress's  some- 
time retreat.  The  most  interesting  objects  in  the  interior 
(shoes  must  be  removed)  are  two  old  sliding  cedar  doors  on 
which,  cleverly  painted  by  an  unknown  artist,  is  a  net  with 
two  realistic  rents,  inclosing  some  strikingly  lifelike  carp;  the 
same  design  is  repeated  on  the  reverse.    According  to  the 
tradition,  the  fish  were  painted  with  such  fideUtv  to  nature 
that  until  the  nets  were  made  to  inclose  them,  tney  used  to 
go  out  each  night  and  revel  with  their  friends  in  the  pool  near 
the  house!  Certain  of  the  small  silk  squares  pasted  on  the  old 
fusuma  are  excellently  done,  as  are  also  the  small  sliding 
panels  by  Yusen.  The  little  polychrome  metal  fiower-carts 
employed  to  cover  the  bolt  heads  in  the  apartment  are  lacelike 
in  their  delicate  beauty.  The  faded  old  gold-stippled /?/s?/ma 
in  the  adjoining  room  with  their  landscape  views  are  ouaint 
memorials  of  bygone  days,  and  the  admirably  paintea  cars 
oo  the  cedar  doors  are  of  the  sort  used  in  the  Okm  maUwri,  A 
eloee  inspection  of  these  carts  shows  them  to  be  filled  with 
roysterers  and  flowers — first-class  wotk  by  Sumiyoski  Gukei, 
—  The  Shimo  no  0-chaya  (I^wer  August  Tea-House)  stands 
near  the  office  and  is  the  last  shown;  the  traveler  will  not  spend 
much  time  over  the  indifferent  old  sepia  fusuma  of  C'hinese 
fiffures  by  Ganku  —  founder  of  a  school  whose  adherents 
admired  this  style  of  work;  nor  yet  over  the  wan  old  junks  on 
their  faded  backgrounds.    There  is  another  pretty  little 
garden  hard  by,  with  water  rippling  through  it  and  some 
nandaome  trees  and  flowers.  Conspicuous  among  the  shrubs 
are  the  big  Ardisia  crenulata  (7nainry6)j^  much  cultivated  in 
the  conservatories  of  less  favored  countries  for  their  fine  red 
berries;  and  the  equally  striking  Nandina  domeatica  {nanten). 

Northwest  Quarter.  ' 

KiTANo  Tenjin.  *Kinkaku-ji.  Daitokd-ji.  Kbnkun-Jinsba.  T0JI-XN. 
Omuwo  Gosbo.  Takao-«an.  ^MiT&niNSiji.  KtOto  NuasniT.  8aoa,-iio> 
fiBAKA-o5.  Abasbi-taiia.  Ravios  ov  tbb  HOsu-qawa. 

The  Kitano  Tenjin  (often  called  Tenjin  Soma  and  KUano* 

jinjd),  a  picturesque  RyohvrShinld  (p.  ccxvi)  temple  (PI.  B,  1) 
in  the  N.W.  suburb  (about  3  M.  fiom  the  MiuaJho  Hold; 
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jinriki  with  2  men  in  1}  hrs.;  ¥1.50  loimd  trip;  tram-car  in 
35  nun.,  8  «en),  is  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  popular  of  the 
local  fanes.  The  original  structure  is  said  to  date  from  a.d. 
836,  but  in  all  probability  this  was  razed  and  a  new  one  sub- 
stituted when  the  present  honden  Wiis  constructed  by  Toyotomi 
Hideyori  in  1607,   Its  great  popularity  data?  from  959  when 
the  spirit  of  «the  loyal  Sugawara  Michizam  (see  Dazaifu)  be- 
gan to  be  worshiped  under  the  title  of  Temmangu.  ToyoUmd 
Hideyoahi  added  considerably  to  the  renown  of  the  shrine 
when  in  1588  he  gave  here  his  tea-festival,  .the  Kitano  dai 
cha-no'iju.  When  the  monthly  (25th  day)  and  annual  (Oct.  4) 
festivals  (proc«3sion  of  religious  floats  —  zuiki  matsuri)  are 
hold,  the  str.intjror  may  be  puzzled  to  decide  whether  the 
shrine  is  a  rdiaious  resort  or  a  local  Coney  Island.  A  host 
of  restaurants,  stalls,  peep-shows,  and  catch-penny  devices  are 
rigRcd  up;  flags  and  streamers  adorn  the  scores  of  stone  lan- 
terns; colored  cravats,  bibs,  and  shoestrings  are  tied  round 
the  necks  of  the  marble  and  bronze  honeOf  eows,  aqd  bulls 
(which  here  supplant  the  customary  Bvuturu),  and  an  air  of 
feverish  joyousness  pervades  the  locality.  Thexi  the  ailing 
and  the  sinifui,  believing  that  a  miracle  will  be  performed  in 
their  favor,  repair  liither  to  rub  the  bulls,  then  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  their  own  nnatomy  reqniriti^!:  medical  atten- 
tion; fill  up  on  peanuts,  nieloii-s(;cds,  caiaiuitous  drinke,  and 
native  goodies,  clap  their  hands,  bow  then-  lu^ada,  and  make 
their  orisons  before  the  monuments,  the  trees,  and  ev^en  the 
fence- posts;  run  a  hundred  times  round  the  square  formed 
by  the  oratory  and  the  building  abutting  on  it  from  the  rear; 
and  then,  having  thus  propitiated  the  spirits  and  laid  the 
comer-stone  for  the  realization  of  some  cherished  (and  per- 
chance rascally)  wish,  they  go  home  logy,  happy,  and  filled 
to  the  chin  with  irreconcilable  stuff  which  they  ought  never  to 
have  eaten. 

The  entrance  to  the  wide  inclosure  is  nuirked  by  a  huge 
granite  torii  —  one  of  several  succeeding  ones  to  be  passed 
under  before  the  shrine  is  reached.  The  bronze  horse  at  the 
left  is  manifestly  a  relic  of  the  bronae  age,  before  art  was  devel* 
oped.  The  fine  new  gateway,  finished  in  the  natural  keyaki^ 
embellished  with  16-petal  chrysanthemums^  with  its  beam* 
ends  sheathed  in  polisheil  bra^  emlK)8Sed  with  tracery  and  a 
tiny  raised  crest  of  the  Imperial  flower,  is  unusually  attrac- 
tive —  tlu!  met  a!  a^;uTist  the  velvety  brown  of  the  wood 
producuig  a  verv  h.MrTnoiiious  note.  The  customary  figures  of 
Udaijin  and  SoihnjKi  sit  in  the  loggias  at  the  rip^ht  and  left, 
and  Ama-  and  Katna-inu  at  the  rear.  The  u^uai  granite  and 
bronze  lanterns,  as  well  as  the  lurid  pictures  and  carvings 
(many  of  them  bulls)  in  the  ez-wdo  hall  at  the  left,  aredfta 
from  devotees.  The  Inner  Gate  (Sanko^no-mon,  or  'Turee 
Luminaries ')  opens  into  a  small  square  formed  by  the  temple 
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at  the  batek  and  colonnades  at  the  right  and  left.  The  soAw- 

tubs  and  other  junk  beneath  these  material  gifts  from 
votaries.  The  maze  of  wood-carvings  which  once  adorned 

the  main  structure  are  now  badly  blurred;  those  beneath  the 
eaves  of  the  picturesque  and  complicated  roof  are  better  pre- 
served —  groups  of  polychromatic  birds,  leniiin,  and  other 
symbols  forming  the  motives.  The  interior  is  a  jumble  of 
lanterns,  picturcii  of  tigers^  and  other  offerings,  conspicuous 
among  them  aeores  of  policed  minora  ranging  from  tiny 
ones  to  others  4  ft.  in  diameter.  The  numerous  small  detadied 
buildings  in  the  compound  are  of  no  interest.  —  The  shrine 
in  the  pure  Shintd  stvle  of  architecture  behind  the  big  red 
torii,  down  the  road  (left)  from  the  rear  gate,  is  the  Hirano- 
jinja.  The  plum  trees  hereabout  arc  beautiful  in  early  spring* 

The  *Kinkaku-ji,  or  Golden  Pavilion  (PI.  A,  1),  known  also 
as  the  Rokuan-ji,  is  in  the  N.W.  outskirts  (4  M.  from  the 
hotel;  jinriki  with  2  men,  2  hrs.,  for  the  round  trip,  ¥1.90) 
within  a  15  min.  walk  (jinriki,  10  min.,  30  sen  round  trip)  of 
the  Kilano  Tenjin  (see  above).  Where  there  are  several  mem- 
bers in  a  party  it  may  be  found  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
to  employ  one  of  the  hotel  carriages.  The  broad  highway 
leads  from  the  left  of  the  rear  gate  to'  the  KUano  Tenjin, 
passes  the  red  torii  guarding  the  uninteresting  Hirana-jinjat 
then  turns  abruptly  to  the  right  and  serves  as  the  main  st. 
of  a  small  suburr)jin  settlement.  A  walk  of  10  min.  (bearing 
to  the  left)  brings  one  to  the  big  grove  of  trees  in  which  the 
temple  and  paviHon  are  situated.  Springtime,  when  the  flow- 
ers are  in  bloom,  or  Nov.,  when  the  maples  are  turning,  are  the 
best  seasons,  all>eit  the  Japanese  regard  the  pavilion  as  love- 
liest when  the  snow  covers  it.  One  half*hour  is  sufficient  for 
an  inspection  of  the  temple,  garden,  and  pavilion.  The  major 
portion  of  the  paintings  and  other  relics  preserved  in  the 
abbot's  apartment  are  not  worth  mudi. 

The  GoLDBN  Pavilion  (kirtkaku)  and  the  temple  (Ji)  — ^  the  latter  the 
property  of  the  zt-n  sf-rt  of  liuddliistN  owr  thrir  origin  to  the  M 
Aahikaga  ahogun,  YushimiUu,  who,  upon  hia  ceasioa  (in  I'SMo)  of  the  fhoK 
Ipiimte  to  his  son  Yothttnoehi,  retired  to  a  small  estate  belonging  to  SaUmji 
(.'I  court  noblo)  and  thcrv  built  for  Limsilf  a  retroat  from  which  he  con- 
tinued, though  oominaUy  a  Buddhist  monk,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  iState. 
After  nis  death  in  1408  his  dwellini?  was  coverted  into  a  temple  called 
Rokuon-ji;  of  this  group  <rf  edificcr^  the  oij1.\-  remaining  one  is  tlie  pavilion. 
The  Hojo,  or  abbot's  rendence,  was  erected  between  1673  and  1080.^  The 
former,  which  stands  in  the  garden  apart  rrom  the  temple,  is  considered 
one  of  the  choicest  specimens  extant  of  the  arcliitcctlire  of  the  early  Ashi- 
%  kaga  period.  Though  it  lacks  great  dignity  and  impresatveoeas,  its  graceful 
diminiitiveness  anaits  deKca<^  of  design  —  particularly  when  compared 
with  the  ponderous  tfMiiples  wliich  rise  in  other  (piartors  of  the  old  capital 
are  pleasing.  The  adorable  little  garden  in  which  the  paviUon  stands  i0 
thought  by  some  to  rival  in  beauty  and  charm  the  fine  Impenat  summer 
gardenn  of  Kotsurn,  and  the  Shugaku-in.  Both  the  structure  and  it9 
delightful  environment  are  expressive  of  the  untpiestioned  taste  of  the  great 
statesman  who  brought  them  into  being.  When  by  ceaseless  labor  and  taot 
be  bild  elevated  the  8h<iguzuitq  to  a  hitherto  imdniaiiied-of  pbtne  of  weelth 
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and  power  (a  fabiie  which  his  grandson  Yofhitnasa  sueoeedad  in  demoliah- 

ing)  and  had  pkillfully  secured  the  succcBsion  to  the  Afihikaga,  he  retired 
hither  to  delight  lu  the  uoeiety  of  poeta,  painters,  and  the  learned  bonses 
whom  he  had  alwaya  fayored  ana  who  reveied  him  aa  tiieur  Indutfeni 
master. 

The  temple-office  is  at  thn  right  of  the  hip;  f^ate;  the  admis- 
sion-fee is  20  sen  and  the  ticket  must  be  given  up  at  the 
entrance  to  the  garden.  The  acolyte  conductt)  the  visitor  first 
through  the  several  small  rooms  of  the  abbot's  apartments 
and  ahows  him  a  number  of  mediocre  sliding  screens  and 
h^Bemono.  The  small  shrine  room  called  the  hindd  has  some 
futuma  with  drawings  of  Chinese  sages  in  black  on  a  white 
ground,  ascribed  to  Kand  TanyH,  At  each  side  of  the  altar 
are  prised  pictures  by  Cho  Densu,  depicting  the  great  religious 
teachers,  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  Lau-taz^  (the  founder  of 
Taoism).  The  folding  screen  showing  heads  of  Chinese  boys 
is  not  as  good  as  the  kakemono  of  the  Rakan,  or  the  3  excel- 
lent ones  (by  some  unknown  Chinese  painter  of  the  Ming 
Dyiiiusty)  with  Chinese  sages  playing  giunes  or  engaged  in 
literary  discussion.  Time-stained  doors  with  Chinese  ngures 
shut  off  the  corridor,  at  the  end  of  which  we  overlook  a  dain^ 
little  garden  with  a  celebrated  pine  tree  (about  200  yrs.  old) 
tiained  in  the  form  of  a  native  junk  and  called  BQeu^UrnO' 
matsu.  In  the  adjoining  room  are  some  old  bronze  and  lacquer 
relies  that  once  belonged  to  Yoshimitsu:  some  sliding  sereens 
of  wi liter  scenes  by  Tanyn,  and  some  poor  kakemono  showing 
cocks  and  hens  by  Tto  Jnkuchu  (1715-1800)  which  discredit 
him.  All  the  panels  m  Uie  following  room  are  by  him,  and 
some  of  those  in  the  next  one  —  where  there  are  also  some  in 
black  and  white  by  Kand  Tsunenobtt.  The  landscapes  are 
now  almost  indistinguishable,  and  the  painting  of  the  va|Hd 
/fordoes  not  appeal  to  good  taste.  The  7  old  bronze  wind- 
bells  are  said  to  have  long  hung  from  the  eaves  of  Yoshimitsu* 8 
dwelling.  The  most  noteworthy  object  here  is  a  folding  gold 
screen  (by  Sdami)  displaying  graceful  white  chrysanthemums. 

We  now  enter  the  Sho-in,  or  drawing-room,  which  contains 
some  better  panels  of  cranes  by  Jakuchu;  the  elevated  dais 
was  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  when  he  visited  the  place.  The 
priest  here  puiiits  with  pride  to  a  series  of  small  sliding  cup- 
board screens  ornamented  with  a  badly  faded  dog,  cow,  fisn, 
bird,  and  peony  by  Sumiyoshi  Hiromieki  (1509-1670).  In 
another  room  are  some  highly  prized  kakemonohy  Shilbun* 
The  picture  of  a  sour-faced  monkey  hanging  by  one  arm  from 
a  branch  of  a  tree  Is  said  to  have  belonged  to  YoshimiUu,  • 
Those  at  the  right  are  ranked  by  the  priests  with  the  choicest 
relics  of  the  temple.  Thr  clirvsuiii  hcmiiTTi-screen  fperhafxa)  by 
0(j<ita  Korin  is  not  in  iiis  best  niHnrier,  aii'l  is  les.s  elTective 
tiian  the  large  one  (by  an  unknuwn  artist)  showing  two  stately 
white  cranes  on  an  old-gold  ground.  Before  proceeding  to  the 
garden  the  visitor  is  aooietimes  conducted  to  a  snuOl  room 
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where  choice  unaweetened,  powdered  tea,  made  thick,  and 
whipped  to  a  froth,  m  served  in  the  cha-no-yu  style.  —  Cross- 
ing the  court  to  an  opening  in  the  fence  one  enters  the  garden 
and  follows  the  path  that  winds  round  the  edge  of  the  tran- 
quil little  lake  endrded  by  fine  trees  and  sometimes  covered 
with  a  flowering  aquatic  plant  called  junsai  (water-shield  — 
Brasenia  pcltafa).  Many  of  the  surrounding  stones  bear 
fanciful  names  and  a^  placarded;  almost  every  gpot  in  the 
delightfully  poetic  and  sheltered  retreat  is  intimately  assoei- 
ated  with  the  memory  of  the  great  shogun  who  left  it  aj3  a 
reminder  of  his  refined  taste.  The  most  conspicuous  object  in 
the  garden  is  the 

GoLDBN  PayilioN)  a  small,  threcHstoried,  8unimer4ioaBe 
about  30  by  40  ft.,  encircled  by  narrow  galleries,  with  the 
upper  story  considerably  smaller  than  the  lower.  The  piquant 
upward  tilt  of  the  roof  suggests  a  Shinto  shrine.  The  edifice 
strmd^j  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  islet-dotted  lakelet,  whose 
mirror-like  surface,  when  free  from  flowers,  r<  fh  cts  in  a 
pleasing  way  the  rich  patina  of  the  gold  foil  restored  to  the 
upper  story  in  190(i.  The  gleaming  sheets  of  this  metal  which 
once  covered  the  entire  structure  have  disappeared,  leaving 
only  scrappy  and  smudgy  traces  which  detract  from  the  chaim. 
Surmountuijg  the  structure  is  an  awkward  bronse  phomix^ 
with  outspreEid  wings,  a  counterpart  of  the  one  preserved  in 
the  abbot  s  apartments.  Bronze  wind-bells  pend  from  the  eaves 
and  tinkle  thinly  but  sweetly  to  the  touch  of  the  soft  breeze. 
The  five  stones  in  the  water  iieiir  the  entrance  were  brought 
from  China.  In  the  lower  room  (shoes  must  be  removefi  at  ihe 
entrance),  at  the  small  altar,  is  a  seated  figure  of  Amula 
carved  by  Jocho  and  presented  to  the  shrine  by  the  Emperor 
Go-MiruM).  The  standing  figures  are  Seishi-bosatsu  and 
Kwannmt  the  latter  ascribed  to  the  overworked  Utdcei.  All 
these,  as  well  as  the  seated  figure  of  Yo9himiUu,  in  the 
reliquary  at  the  left,  are  treasures  of  the  nation.  On  a  little 
balcony  which  juts  out  from  this  floor  the  shogun  used  to  sit 
and  watch  the  moonbeams  as  they  traced  ar^^enf  inc  shadows 
on  the  rippling  waters  of  the  lakelet,  and  perchance  dream  of 
the  instability  of  umndane  affairs.  The  big  gold  and  gray 
carp  come  in  answer  to  the  call  to  be  fed. 

A  short  flight  of  steepish  steps  leads  to  the  2d  floor,  where 
there  is  a  shrine  embedded  in  a  sort  of  rockery  with  a  tiny 

gded  image  (attributed  to  Eshin,  042-1017)  of  Kwameon, 
nked  by  large  sculptured  wood  statues  of  the  Sht4enni 
(aacsribed  to  Kdhd^Daishi).  The  painting  of  tmnm  and 
peonies  on  the  ceiling,  now  so  worn  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable, is  the  work  of  Kand  Masanobu.  The  bare  room 
hs^  a  low  ceiling  said  to  be  of  a  single  strip  of  camphor-wood 
(doulitful  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  20  ft.  sq.).  From  the 
balcony  of  the  upper  story  one  gets  a  beguiling  view  of  the 
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'pond  and  the  beautiful  foliage  reflected  from  it.  The  lofty  hill 
visible  at  the  right  is  called  Kmukasa-yama  (  hillv-hat  mt.') 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  certain  capricious  mikado  once 
ordered  it  covered  with  white  silk  so  that  in  summer  it  would 
resemble  snow.  —  In  a  small  house  in  the  garden  is  a  carved 
wood  model  of  the  kinkakurji;  hard  by  is  a  tiny  spring  where 
the  shdffvn  obtained  the  water  he  used  to  boil  for  his  tei^ 
ceremonies  —  for  which  ho  had  a  p^sion.   Fnrthor  along, 

Eerched  on  an  artificial  craggy  slope,  i?^  a  (|\];\int  little  tea- 
ouse  (constructed  of  wood  of  the  Nandind  dnnuistica)  where 
these  ceremonies  were  conducted.   The  diminutive  waterfall 


blance  to  a  ca^,  the  stcoie  Mow  it  is  called  Carp  Stone.  The 
visitor  is  dismissed  oear  a  shrine  dedicated  to  rudd.  Leaving 
the  garden  through  a  near-by  gate,  one  descends  a  flight  dt 
stone  steps  to  the  road  below  the  main  entrance. 

The  Daitolni-ji  (PI.  B»  1),  the  seat  of  a  subdivision  of  the 
Rimai  branch  of  the  Zen  sect,  stands  back  in  a  stately  old 
walled  park  in  the  N.W.  quarter,  and  was  founded  in  1323  by 
the  bonze  DcfUo-Kokmhi  (Myocho)  —  who  afterwards  became 
its  abbot.  Time  was  when  it  possessed  wealth  and  influence 
and  was  of  importance  in  the  religious  life  of  the  inhabitante 
of  the  old  capital,  but  the  reiiiorseleas  years  have  shorn  it  of 
its  splendor  and  of  most  of  its  numerous  dependencies  (at  one 
time  upward  of  twenty).  During  thecentunesof  its  existence, 
some  celebrated  men  were  counted  among  its  bonzes:  Ikk^ 
in  the  15th,  Takuan  in  the  17th,  and  others.  Until  quite 
recently  it  possessed  conaderable  property  in  mortmain,  and 
a  collection  of  art  treasuroR  wliich  made  it  a  pilgrimage  of  all 
lovers  of  the  various  unique  phases  of  early  Japanese  crafta- 
manshif).  Foreign  and  native  collectors  have,  however,  carried 
off  so  many  of  the  best  j>ieces  that  what  are  left  will  hardly 
repay  the  traveler  for  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in  seeing 
them.  Thev  are  kept  in  a  special  godown  <H)ened  %ahf  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  caretakers,  while  a  third  needy 
trustee  holds  the  key.  At  least  3  days^  notice  nnist  be  giveo 
by  those  who  wish  to  inspect  them,  and  the  expense  incurred 
(never  less  than  5  yen)  must  be  paid  by  the  applicant.  The 
choicest  treasures  consist  chiefly  of  r^lirs  of  Uda  JVohunaga 
(whose  tomb  is  within  the  precin<  ts  )  ;  calligraphic  records  of 
several  early  emperors;  a  lot  of  soiriewhat  tnushy  kakemonos 
by  early  artists  of  the  Kand  school,  and  a  few  valuable  (to 
the  priests)  bits  of  Korean  and  Chinese  porcelain  as  uncomely 
as  tney  are  old.  The  fusuma^  jkakemono,  and  what-not  scat* 
tered  throu^  the  various  pnestly  apartments  and  adjacent 
buildings  within  the  wide  inelosure  (considerable  walking) 
make  but  a  weak  appeal  to  the  average  Occidental.  The  misty 
landscapes  by  Soaynr;  the  Chinese  scenes  by  Shuhun;  the 
KwannanB  by  Kisokotei,  and  Godoshi,  as  well  as  the  several 


near  by  is  called  the  Dr, 


Fall.  From  its  fanciful  resem- 
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kakemono  by  Sumiyoshi  Gukei^  are  none  as  fine  or  as  well  pre- 
served as  the  series  of  12  pictures  of  the  Rakan  —  brilhant 
and  vigorous  examples  of  Chinese  art  of  the  early  Yuen 
t,  Dynasty  —  which  the  late  Mr.  Fen^Ma  boug^it  and  sent  to 
im  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts*  After  having  seen  the 
residue  of  the  time-worn  collection,  the  critical  traveler  is  not 
unwilling  to  credit  the  whispered  report  that  most  of  the 
really  fine  old  treasures  have  disappeared  and  that  spurious 
ones  have  replared  them  —  a  coirimoii  procedure  in  Japan. 
One  of  the  clioicest  gems  of  the  collection,  a  beautiful  iiawao/:o 
Kwannon  of  exceptional  refinement,  painted  in  marvelous 
velvety  black  bordered  with  delicate  gold  tracery,  was 
acquired  by  a  French  artist  in  1900.  The  well-executed  sub- 
stitute, in  charming  rose  flecked  with  black  and  gold,  shows 
the  goddess  standing  on  a  lotus  all  swathed  in  diaphanous 
aoarveSy  while  a  boat  containing  a  man  and  a  child  bulOfets  the 
angry  flood  at  her  feet.  Though  ascribed  to  the  immortal 
Kanaoka,  it  shows  little  of  the  masterful  quality  of  his  work. 
—  Closely  identified  with  the  life  history  of  the  Dailoku-ji  is 
the  name  of  Rikyu,  Hidcyoshi^s  aristocratic  nia^ster  of  the 
tea-ceremonies.  He  designed  one  of  the  chasehi  of  the  apart- 
ments, the  others  being  by  Kobori  Emhu^  and  considered  as 
the  last  word  in  that  subtle  craft.  The  curious  old  sculptured 
wood  image  of  Rikyut  carved  by  his  own  hand,  m  greatly 
prised  by  the  temple  authorities,  and  is  enshrined  in  a  reb- 
quary  in  the  upper  story  of  the  big  tommon. 

The  Hojo,  which  directs  the  group  of  surrounding  ten  }ples^ 
and  to  which  the  visitor  is  now  conducted,  is  nearly  300  yrs. 
old.    The   apartments  (wiih  '  nightingale'   floors)  eontnin 
gome  sepia /twuwia  with  freely  sketched  landscapes  (by  Kand 
Tanyu)  showing  mt.  views  in  the  heart  of  China  (one  of  GodoRhi^s 
favorite  themes),  and  some  foidiug  acreens  depictiiig  Chinese 
bo3^s  at  play.  The  heavy  black-lacquer  equipment  of  the 
shnne  in  the  first  room  mtparts  a  gloomy  look  to  it;  the 
handsome  embroidered  brocade  hangings  of  the  entrance 
to  the  recess,  almost  covered  with  white  wistaria  (shiro  Juji)^ 
formed  part  of  the  original  ceremonial  robes  of  Nobunaga. 
1  ho  prilded  image  at  the  altar  is  of  Shaka  Nyorai.  The  small 
reliquary  at  tlic  ri<i,ht  contains  an  image  of  Daitd- Kokushi, 
and  the  recessed  one  at  the  left  the  fvmeral  tablets  of  X oh un^ 
aga  and  Go  Daiqo-tentiu.   A  prized  possession  is  the  ugly  old 
polychrome  wood  and  iron  incense  koro  (of  Chinese  origin  and 
said  to  be  700  yts.  old)  called  Devilfish  Inoense-Bumer  lh>m' 
its  fanded  resemblance  to  one  of  these  repulsive  creatures; 
The  two  old-gold  foi  ling  screens  (by  Kand  Tavsliin)  de(»ct 
the  oherry  blooms  of  Yoshino  and  the  maples  of  Taimda^  In 
a  side  room  (whi(*h  the  visitor  should  see)  is  a  bizarre  kake^ 
mono  showing  a  Kwannon  against  a  black  baekgroiind;  her 
dxApery,  the  lotus  on  which  she  sit^,  the  shadows  and  the 
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nimbus  are  all  made  up  of  minute  id('o;^raj)h  characters  writ- 
ten in  gold,  setting  forth  the  text  of  the  Buddhist  Bible  — 
hence  the  naine,  Kyomon  kinji  Kwannon*  The  (modern) 
work,  which  muht  have  required  years  of  painstaking  toil,  , 
and  which  shows  the  caressing  touch  of  a  hand  at  once  tal- 
ented and  fired  with  religious  ieal»isaiiiarvel  of  microscopic 
p^ection.  —  The  big  iron  rice-kettle  on  the  poroh  formed 
a  part  of  Hideuoal^s  camp  equipment.  From  a  certain 
pomt  on  the  side  porch  an  attractive  view  (one  rendered 
locally  celebrated  by  Kobori  Enshu,  who  designed  the  gar- 
don)  is  had  of  Hiei-zan,  which  here  bears  n  slight  resemblance 
to  Fuji-san.  The  fringe  of  pine  trees  along  the  edge  of  the 
Kamo-gawa,  in  the  near  foreground,  is  supposed  to  recall  the 
classical  shore  of  Mio-no-Mafsuhnra,  The  pretty  front 
garden  with  its  always  freshly  raked  pile  of  sand  in  imitation 
of  the  sacred  Fujiy  was  also  desired  by  Enshu,  —  The 
^MtmuAi'no-moii  (gate)  at  the  other  side  is  a  national  treasure, 
and  came  from  Hideuoshi's  Momo^yama  Palace  (goten); 
tliough  now  sadly  weath<  r-beaten  and  stained,  it  still  shows 
the  vigorous  touches  of  Hidari  Jingord'a  master  hand.  The 
pair  of  huge  peacocks  which  stand  on  the  central  beam  are 
admirable;  pine  tree.s,  the  mytholocciml  kirin,  the  dragon,  and 
various  flowers  arc  employed  in  the  motive. 

The  traveler  with  time  to  spare  will  wish  to  sj)cnd  som(^  of 
it  strolling  through  the  stately,  park-like  grounds  sprinkled 
with  grandiose  architectural  relics  and  crossed  by  avenues  of 
patriarchal  trees.   They  are  not  unlike  the  beautiful  cir- 
CumTallation  of  the  MiyoMn-n  (described  hereinafter),  par- 
ticularly when  flaming  with  reddening  mafdes  or  the  clustered 
red  berries  of  the  prevalent  nanten.  The  temple  bonzes  often 
add  to  the  monasterial  aspect  of  th(;  place  by  wearing  resplw- 
dent  olfi-fashioned  costumes  in  which  queer  shovel  hats  and 
brilliantly  embroidered  Chinese  shoes  are  conspicuous  fea- 
tures. As  they  pace  slowly  along  the  sequestered  walks  be- 
neath the  lofty  trees,  munibiing  their  prayers  and  clicking 
their  rosaries,  they  recall  certain  of  the  conventual  estates 
around  Seville.  —  From  every  salient  point  of  the  great 
temple  roofs,  now  sad^  mauled  by  the  elements,  tiiere  look 
down  demon-tiles,  or  unigawara.  The  furious  distorted  Caeea 
remind  one  strongly  of  certain  human  types,  as  they  evidentity 
do  the  natives,  smce  a  sour-visaged  person  is  fitequently 
called  Onigawara!  —  Before  leaving  the  ^unds  a  moment 
should  be  devoted  to  the  hoary,  barn-like,  impressively  silent 
HodOy  with  a  sepia  dragon  on  Wm'  ceiling  hy  Kand  Tnnyil. 
The  finely  gilded  Shaka  in  the  tile-tioored  Bulsurden  is  also 
worth  looking  at.  The  polychrome  iennin  on  the  ceiling  are 
now  faded  beyond  recognition. 

The  Kenkun-Jinsha,  a  Shinto  shrine,  10  min.  walk  S.W. 
of  the  Dailoku'ji  (Fl.  B,  1),  crowns  the  summit  of  a  rounded 
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hill  (fine  view)  called  Funaoka-yama  trom  its  fancied  reeem- 
blanoe  to  a  funef  or  boat.  The  new  granite  steps  date  from 
1912,  when  Kyoto  city  gave  1000  yen  and  the  Emperor  700, 
for  the  lehabihtBtion  of  the  decaying  fane.  The  spirit  of  Oda 
Nobtmaga  is  worshiped  here,  and  lus  crest  shares  the  place 
of  honor  beside  the  16-petal  chrysanthemum;  the  niimeroiis 
pictures  in  the  ex-volo  hall  refer  to  his  epoch.  The  old  p;reen 
machine-gun  m  the  yard  at  the  foot  of  the  short  ascent  was 
captured  from  the  Russians  during  the  late  war.  —  The  dis- 
trict which  one  traverses  to  reach  this  shrine,  or  the  Daitoku^ 
ji,  is  the  Nishijin  quarter,  where  much  silk-weaving  is  done. 

The  T6ji-in  an  historic  Buddhist  temple  (PI.  A,  1)  about 
J  M.  S.W.  of  the  Kiiaiio  Tenjin  (jinriki  in  10  min.,  15  sen), 
.  was  established  about  1360  bjr  Aahikaga  Takauji  and  is  known 
for  its  collection  (of  histonc  rather  than  lirtistic  interest) 
of  sculptured  busts  of  all  the  Askikaga  shSguns  except  YashV' 
kasm  (5th,  1423-26)  and  YoskUnde  (14th,  1564-68  —  mur- 
derad  when  4  yrs.  old  by  his  guardian).  Some  of  the  images 
were  removed  to  the  dry  bed  of  the  Kamo-gawa  (where  the 
heads  of  criminals  woro  formerly  exf>08ed),  in  1863  (when 
iconoclasm  was  considered  meritorious  by  certain  pseudo- 
patriots),  and  others  substituted  by  carvers  of  meager  skill. 
Individual  character  is  strongly  depicted  in  a  few  of  the  faces, 
most  of  which  are  adorned  with  tiny  mustachios  and  small 
black  goatees.  Puffy-cheeked  gourmands,  hatchet-faced 
recluses,  and  square-jawed  dictators  predominate.  Flowers 
and  tea  are  placed  before  the  figures  every  day.  —  The  broad 
road  leads  left  from  the  granite  UsvU  at  the  ^trance  to  Kitano 
*  TenjiUy  and  the  distance  can  be  covered  leisurely  on  foot  in 
15  min.:  the  last  half  is  across  country  past  garden  patches 
where  turnips  almost  as  big  as  watermelons  are  produced. 
The  temple  stands  in  a  pretty  bit  of  woodland  which  flames 
with  maples  in  early  Nov.  The  rounded  summit  of  Kinukasa- 
yama  starts  up  at  the  right;  the  big  gate  sits  quite  across  the 
end  of  the  path  and  is  unmistakable.  Tickets  (10  sen)  must 
be  boucht  at  the  wicket  inside  at  the  left.  The  interior  of 
the  edifice  is  like  a  prindtive  Anglo-Saxon  grange,  with  big 
hewn  beams  and  tree-trunks  set  into  ividte  plastered  walls  — 
after  the  Yamato  style.  The  rooms  containing  the  exhibits 
of  screens  and  minor  relics  are  skimpy,  and  their  faded  con- 
tents without  much  merit.  In  tlu'  first  room  the  bonze  shows 
one  a  kakemono  of  Daruma  in  rosy  flesh  pink,  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Sessku;  the  next  one  contains  a  fairly  good  land- 
scape in  rich  old  green  on  a  faded  gold  grouiid  by  Kand 
Sa7iraku.  in  this  and  the  following  rooms  are  also  a  helmet 
and  spear  which  belonged  to  Takauji;  some  a^ed  relics  of 
YaMmitmtf  many  iboAsemonos  and  banners  inscribed  by  fa- 
mous men;  some  old  clocks,  bits  of  lacqu^  and  bronzy  .and 
a  few  sfiding  screens  of  little  value. 
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The  vlntor  is  now  conducted  across  .a  small  landscape 
gaiden  whose  withered  and  puckered  app^ranoe  may  be  due 
toi  the  astringent  juices  of  the  many  persimmon  trees  whidi 

grow  therein.  Soami  is  said  to  have  planned  it,  and  it  was  one 
of  Yoshimasa^s  favorite  retreats,  whither  he  came  often  to 
hobnob  with  the  scholar  and  to  drink  tea  in  the  quaint  Httle 
rustic  house  which  overlooks  one  of  the  ponds.  Near  by  is 
the  moss-grown  tomb  of  Takauji.  Connected  with  the  main 
temple  by  a  corridor^  and  entered  from  the  side  facing  the 
garden,  is  a.  tomb-like  room  with  a  oold  concrete  floor  ^oot- 
covering  desirable)  where  the  odlection  of  images  is  enshrined* 
The  big  dragon  on  the  ceiling  is  accredited  to  Sawn.  The  first 
figure  at  the  left  is  Yoshimasa,  the  8th  shogun^  and  following 
in  the  order  named,  are:  Yoshikatsu,  7th,  who  succeeded  his 
father  when  8  yrs.  old,  and  died  2  yrs.  later  from  a  fall  from 
his  horse;  —  Yoshinori,  6th,  who  was  assassinated  in  1441 
at  a  feast  to  which  he  was  invited  by  his  friend  Akamatsu 
Mitsusuke!  —  YoshimochL  4th;  —  Yoshimitsu  (with  a  sweep- 
ing beard),  3d,  after  Takaujiy  the  *most  remarkable  of  the 
AjBih^kqga    shoguns;  —  Yo9hiakira,    2d;  —  and  TahaMjif 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  shrine 
with  a  seated  figure  of  Shaka  accompanied  by  Anan  (a  r^U^ 
tive  and  one  of  his  first  disciples);  and  (Mi)  Kasho  (also  a 
disciple),  who  is  remembered  because  he  is  said  to  have  swal- 
lowed the  sun  and  moon  —  after  which  his  body  became 
more  brilliant  than  gold!    His  black-and-white  checkered 
robe  displays  none  of  this  brilhancy .  Nor  do  anv  of  the  images 
display  the  masterful  touches  of  the  preat  Unkei  to  whom 
they  are  wily  attributed.  The  figure  with  black  wood  Chinese  * 
shoes  sittiiuc  before  him,  on  the  opposite  dais,  is  the  renowned 
Tokvgawaleyaau;  his  neighbor  is  Yoskihisa^  9th  (Aahikaga) 
shogun;  the  next   Yoshitani,  10th;  —  FoaAisimi^  11th;  — 
Yoshiham,  12th,  a  small,  dyspeptic  man  apparently  too 
aniemic  to  grow  a  be^rd,  and  looking  much  like  a  dwarf 
between  the  well-fed,  robust  giants  at  his  right  and  left;  — 
Yoshiteru,  13th,  who  commited  harakiri  (p.  clxx)  when  30  yrs. 
old  (in  1565);  —  Yoshiakay  15th  and  last  of  the  line,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Oda  Nobunaga,  one  of  Japan's  greatest  ndeni.^ 
In  the  succeeding  rooms  are  various  belongings  of  the  Aaki^ 
kaaa.  In  a  small  glass  globe  enshrined  in  a  pacoda-sliaped 
reuquary  are  three  tiny  objects  about  the  siae  of  oiid-shot  — 

^  The  position  of  Shogun  was  not  conducive  to  longevity.  More  than  OM 
was  assassinated  in  early  life,  and  great  trials  must  have  beset  the  others, 
for  the  average  length  of  life  of  the  15  was  38  yrs.  Yoahiaki  died  at  61,  a 
humiliated,  shaven-headed  bonze  who  was  forced  to  beg  an  asylum  from 
his  friends.  Yoahitane  died  in  exile  at  58.  Yoshimasa  succeeded  in  li\'inic 
to  the  age  of  65  by  becoming  a  bonse  ,and  {xassiog  his  last^  days  in  the 
quasi-eeclusion  of  the  Qinkaku^ji.  His  face  earned  a  sreenish  tinge  whirh  is 
said  to  have  been  impartetl  hy  the  pjeat  quantities  of  proen  tea  flrunk  by 
him  at  his  favorite  cha-no-yu  ceremonies.  The  great  Takauji  died  of  cancer 
atSS.  yoMlmitettdiedatfiOtandtlieieiiiaiiidsr  at  i«Mbetweatt4ai^ 
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cme  green,  one  white,  and  one  brown;  the  creduloua  bdisYe 
th^  are  Buddha's  bones.  Hard  by  is  a  folding  screen  and 
aome  sliding  panels  (by  Sanraku)  showing  pictures  of  ChineBe 
boys  at  play  and  depicting  episodes  in  the  lives  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Paragons  of  Fili;il  Piety.  The  three  rather  striking 
kakemono  of  aesthetic  priests  (early  votmies  of  the  temple) 
are  by  Ka/id  Tanyu.  An  autograph  lettc  i  of  the  Taiko  Hide- 
yoshi  is  preserved  in  the  next  room,  nldug  with  many  other 
relics  of  him.  The  sUding  screens  in  the  shrine  room  carry 
Chinese  scenes  painted  by  Sanraku.  The  kakemono  of  the 
16  Rakan  is  by  an  unknown  (Chinese)  artist.  The  Jigd  in 
the  shrine  Is  ascribed  to  Kobd-Daiski,  In  an  adjoining  room 
is  a  quaint  old  Map  of  the  Buddliist  World^  and  in  another 
one  a  banner  on  winch  Buddha's  name  is  written  3(XX)  timesi 
The  dragon  kakemono  is  attributed  to  Ka^io  Motonobu  — 
which  should  be  accepted  with  reserve .  The  faded  old  tablet 
—  a  much  prized  rehc  —  bearing  the  name  of  the  temple 
was  made  by  Yoshimitsu. 

The  Omuro  Gosho  (or  Xmna-jt),  a  sometime  palatial 
Buddhist  t<Tnj)]('  {Shi/tgon-slru)  on  a  high  terrace  in  a  splendid 
old  park  with  lofty  cryi)t()ni(  rias  and  pines  about  1  M.  S.W. 
of  the  Tdji-in  (PI.  A,  2j,  wa^  founded  in  866  by  the  Emperor 
K(&Of  who  retned  thither  after  his  abdication  in  899,  shaved 
his  Imd  and  took  the  name  KongiM,  The  road  from  the 
TUpFdn  leads  to  the  right,  and  on  reaching  the  incloeing 
wall  (5  white  lines)  bears  to  the  left  and  passed  the  E.  gate. 
Thousands  KyOtoites  assemble  here  m  early  spring  to 
witness  the  maprnificent  display  of  cherry  blooms  (which 
diflfer  slightly  from  the  ordinary  flowers),  and  they  repeat 
the  excursion  in  Nov.  when  the  turning  maples  exhibit  their 
fugitive  charms.  Thr*  view  from  the  upper  terrace,  past  the 
main  gate  to  the  lowland  beyoiid,  is  su|)erb.  The  present 
temple,  with  a  gloomy  interior  showmg  traces  of  former 
beauty,  dates  from  the  17ih  cent,  and  is  a  contemporary  of 
the  stindy  old  pagoda.  Hie  doors  which  defend  the  chancel 
from  the  narrow  ambulatory  are  richly  adorned  with  black 
metal  fitments  covered  with  gilt  tracery.  A  strikingly  hand* 
some  image  of  Shaka  covered  with  heavy  gold  foil  sits  on  the 
central  altar  and  is  hacked  hy  a  fine  mandorla  embellishf^fl  with 
numerous  smaller  hhm  I: ill  ion-shaped  ones  round  thr  edge. 
The  various  sculptured  and  gilded  divinities  at  the  right  and 
left  form  Shaka* 8  silent  suite.  The  big  kakemono  of  Buddha 
and  his  disiiples  is  well  painted.  A  bizarre  and  unusual  fea- 
ture of  the  mterior  decoration  is  displayed  on  the  upri^jht 
pillars  and  pilasters,  each  of  which  is  almost  covered  with 
small  painted  medallions  of  Shaka.  ^  The  broad  highway 
which  runs  past  the  massive  gateway  \vitli  its  two  gigan- 
tic NiS  leads  (right)  to  Tahao-san  (£,  PL  B,  1)  celebrated 
for  its  annual  maple  display;  and  (kft)  to  the  MiyoMorjii 
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described  below.  The  ferny  dingles  of  the  neighboring  hills 
are  favorite  resorts  of  the  Kyoto  folks,  and  their  beauty  is 
celebrated  that  the  railway  runs  special  excuraioiis  duzing 

the  flower  seasons. 

The  *Miy6shin-ji  (PI.  A,  2),  a  fine  old  Buddhist  tempio 
amid  an  agglomeration  of  weather-beaten  but  still  sturdy 
dependencies,  attractively  situated  in  a  75-acre  park  lying 
about  }  M.  E,  of  the  Omuro  Gosho,  and  a  2  min.  walk  up  from 
the  Hanazono  ('flower  garden')  Station  (rly.  from  the  Nijo 
Sta,  at  Kyoto  in  10  min.)»  was  originally  a  villa  which  belonged 
to  Kitfowara  Natrnmo  (782-^837)  and  which  afterward  (In 
1318)  became  the  favorite  retreat  (for  30  yis.)  of  the  Emperor 
Hanazono.  He  presented  it  to  the  bonze  Egen  (KteatUBon^ 
Kokushi)^  who  converted  it  (in  1350)  into  a  temple  and  be- 
came its  first  superior.  The  original  buildings  were  burned 
during  the  Onin  war  (1467),  but  soon  thereafter  were  rebuilt 
and  adopted  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Rinzai  branch  of  the 
Zen  sect.  They  are  still  excellent  relics  of  a  period  when 
temples  were  constructed  of  the  largest  timbers  the  forests 
proauced,  with  the  object  of  defying  time,  earthqualEes,  and 
the  elements.  Certain  of  the  edifices  resemble  foig  Swiss 
chAlets  and  are  constructed  after  the  old  Yamato  type,  with 
huge  beams  that  show  attractively  against  whitewashed 
plaster.  The  centuries  have  stained  others  among  theiu  a 
rich  Hmoky  brown,  and  their  treme?idoi!s]y  heavy  roofs 
sheathed  with  gray,  lichen-spotted  tiles,  and  embelli.shtxi 
with  huge  dragon-faced  antefixes,  blend  harmoniously  with 
tlie  somber  conifers,  fantastic  pine,  cherry,  and  maple  trees 
ni  the  inclosure.  The  primitive  aiohitecture^  as  it  has  been 
preserved,  represents  faithftdly  and  interestmgly  the  quasi* 
ecclesiastic,  semi-imperial  residences  which  were  characteristic 
of  Kyoto  and  its  environs  in  the  early  days.  With  their 
surroundings  they  arc  thoroughly  charming.  The  houses  of 
the  priests  sit  hnck  in  setiuestered,  walled  plots  crossed  by 
neatly  swept  fla^K^'d  walks  flanked  by  bronze  statuary,  and 
idealized  by  pretty  landscape  gardens  that  commemorate 
poems  or  war  episodes  of  the  dead  past.  Certain  of  the 
fx>nzes  cultivate  choice  fruits  and  flowers  that  impart  an  air 
of  repose  and  culture  to  their  enviable  retreats.  There  are 
upward  of  two  score  minor  temples,  priestly  dweUings  and 
apartments  within  the  great  parlci  ancl  the  temple  ocganisa* 
tion  is  said  to  have  SCKK)  or  more  dependencies  scattered 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  sumptuous  decorfiti<>n«!  which 
were  lavished  on  the  interiors  of  some  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  splendid  art  treasures  formprly  contained  in  them,  sup:- 
gest  wealth  and  refinement.  I  ufortunately  the  art  collection 
is  now  incomplete,  but  the  objects  which  remain  point  to  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  establishment »  Chinese  picturesy 
etc.,  predominate,  and  as  many  of  them  date  from  the  11th 
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cent,  and  thereabout,  it  is  thought  that  they  were  imported 
at  a  time  when  Japan  was  still  under  the  deadening  tiiiaUdcm 

of  Chinese  educators. 

The  road  from  the  Omuro  Gosho  brings  one  to  the  back 
gate;  that  from  the  Hanazono  Station  to  the  front  or  main 

entrance.  No  admission  fee  is  charp^od ;  tips  are  customary  and 
acceptable,  but  arc  not  obligator> .  The  i^riostly  guide  non- 
ducts  the  visitor  first  to  a  room  containing  numerous  rrlirs; 
the  two  strikingly  handsome  madrepcrl  Chinese  screens  were 
gifts  from  an  early  emperor;  the  pair  of  superb  knkeniono 
showing  tigers  and  dr^ons  —  both  the  quintessence  of  energy 
and  fierceness  —  are  by  some  Chinese  artist  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  llie  indifferent  picture  of  a  pop-eyed  Damma  is 
ascribed  to  Kano  Masanobu,  The  screen  with  nacre  insets 
Is  manifestly  Korean  and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  very  old 
work.  Among  the  other  objects  are  two  big  panels  of  cranes, 
di^'tinctively  well  exeoutod.  and  a^eribed  to  a  Chinese  em- 
peror; a  rich  dark  green  kakemono,  velvety  in  its  verdant  soft- 
ness, de])i(  ting  a  Chinese  landscape  with  mts.  in  the  back- 
ground and  a  picturesque  temple  in  a  romantic  glen,  also  by 
an  unknown  Chinese  painter;  a  kdktinono  in  sepia,  showing 
a  Chinese  river  and  mt.  scene,  by  Toha  Sojo;  a  repulsive, 
bulbous-bellied  Hdteif  drawn  in  faded  ink,  by  Mokkei  (a  Ghi< 
nese  painter  of  the  11th  cent.) ;  two  unequal  tiger  and  dragon 
pictures  by  Kand  Tanyii;  and  numerous  pictures,  bronsesy 
lacquered  objects,  and  what-^not,  of  greater  or  teas  worth. 
Those  which  the  critic  is  apt  to  consider  too  conventional 
and  too  destitute  of  character  to  belong  in  the  collection 
are  perchanct'  retained  for  their  historic  associations. 

In  the  iiojo  (where  the  prior  dwells)  are  some  effective 
folding  screens  with  painted  Chinese  figures  on  a  gold  ground, 
by  Ymo  Kaihoku,  and  a  very  ordinary,  neutral-tinted  tiger 
and  dragon  screen  by  the  same  artist.  The  tiuperior  old 
Chinese  madreperl  stand,  and  l^e  distinctively  handsome 
brown  silk  kakemono  showing  flower  groups  are  by  an  im* 
known  Chinese  artist.  The  next  room  contains  a  numb^  of 
inferior  fusuma.  bearing;  landscapes  and  river  scenes  in  dead 
white  and  black,  by  Ka?id  Tanyuj  but  by  no  means  in  his 
best  manner.  The  adjacent  shrine  room  has  a  handsome  black- 
and  polddarquered  reliquary  in  which  a  gleaming  tShaka  sits 
ill  golden  dignity  between  his  faithful  M(ffrju  and  Fugcn,  and 
numerous  mortuary  tablets  of  dead  nolal)les.  The  floors  are 
the  so-called  '  nightingale'  or  sin^ng  floors  referred  to  under 
Architecture  (p.  clxxx). 

The  Ceremonial  Hall,  with  its  cold  stone  floor  and  its 
wide,  empty  interior  frowned  down  upon  by  a  minatOi^v  dragon 
too  nastily  attributed  to  Tanyii,  is  supported  by  48  huge  pil* 
lars  and  pilasters,  some  of  the  former  2  ft.  or  more  m  diameter. 
The  immensely  tall  pine  tree  which  ovenshadows  one  comer 
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of  the  structure  m  called  Sekko,  from  the  priest  who  is  said  to 
have  planted  it  upward  of  450  yzs.  ago.  The  corridor  leads 
to  the  Butsu-deUy  with  a  ponderous  altar  of  keyahi  wood  in 

the  naturnl  finish  rising  from  a  black-lacauered  base;  above  it 
are  some  crisply  carved  Doga  of  Fo,  and  dragons  with  bold, 
provocative  ivory  eyes.  The  central  figure,  seated  beneath  a 
shower  of  tinsel,  is  Shaka,  with  Kasho  at  the  right  and  Anan 
at  tiie  left.  Both  the  laiier  have  variegated  robes  and  ail  titand 
out  m  striking  fashion  from  the  plain  gold  baekground.  The 
floor  of  the  great  hall  Is  made  of  black  tiles,  and  the  diill  of  the 
winter  (1881)  when  the^  were  laid  seems  to  have  remained 
with  them.  The  figures  m  the  two  smaller  altars,  with  curious 
shovel  hats  and  l>izarre  robes,  are  of  early  priests.  The  beau- 
tiful graining  of  the  supporting  keyaki  columns  is  noteworthy. 

The  Revolving  Library  (Kyozo)  is  hard  by  the  Bvlau-dcn; 
the  complete  Buddhist  scriptures  are  said  to  be  archived  in 
the  big  central  reliquary,  which  though  seemingly  immovable 
is  so  pivoted  that  it  can  be  reyolyed  dv  a  stnm^  shove.  The 
guardian  demons  around  the  base  of  the  revolvmg  stand  are 
by  CAu-en.  Fu-Daishi  occupies  his  customary  seat,  and  his 
cumbersome  Chinese  shoes  sit  at  his  feet  awaitine  his  plea- 
sure; but  his  two  sons  are  absent.  —  A  short  walk  down  a 
flagged  way  between  lines  of  dwellings  formerly  occupied 
by  priests  stands  the  Kaiaando  (Founder^s  Hall)  said  to 
be  550  yrs.  old;  the  pihxsters  all  rest  in  bronze  sockets,  and 
the  black  ceiling  iinparLs  a  dusky  and  mournful  look  to  the 
black  room.  The  image  on  the  dingy  altar  is  Mttsd^KokxAshi, 
one  of  the  first  priests  of  the  estabBahment.  Hard  by  is  the 
NehanrdOf  whose  chief  object  of  interest  is  a  thick,  upright 
bronze  slab  intricately  chiseled  (by  Yoshioka  Buzen)  with 
scores  of  tiny  people,  birds,  and  animals;  all  loved  the  Buddha 
and  are  now  seen  sorrowing  as  he  lies  above,  being  prepared 
for  his  entombnient.  The  Kyokuho^in,  which  is  also  near  ny,  is 
not  generally  shown  unless  the  visitor  asks  t<)  see  it;  the  figure 
on  the  altar  at  [lie  back  of  the  main  ruoni  is  of  the  Emperor 
Uaiuizono.  The  four  panels  which  serve  as  doors  to  the  shrine 
are  excellent  specimens  of  IGth-cent.  Korean  madrepeil 
inlay;  the  landscapes  and  houses  are  skillfully  and  carefully 
done.  The  gold  panels  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  passageway 
are  decorated  with  phoenixes  by  Kand  Kasuno&Uy  who  also 
painted  the  very  ordinary  white  and  black  fusuma  in  the  .id- 
joining  rooms.  Another  room,  to  which  visitorfi  nrc  not 
admitted  unless  provided  with  special  letters  of  introduction, 
18  of  peculiar  interest  to  art -lovers  because  MotonohUf  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  Kand  school  (p.ccxxvii)^ 
spent  several  seasons  here  studying  the  subtle  teachings  of  the 
Zen  sect,  and  painting  pictures  which  for  many  years  made 
the  Mhjoshvnrp,  a  Mecca  for  admirers  of  the  great  master's 
work.  Uis  sometime  studio  stands  back  in  a  yard  on  the  W. 
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Bide  of  the  main  temple,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  bronze 
statue  (in  the  yard)  of  Kwatinon  wearing  an  East  Indian 
bead-dress.  The  priest  in  charge  of  the  rooms  may  ask  the 
traveler  with  credentials  to  return  another  day.  as  the  best 
piGtureB  are  generally  stovMl  in  the  firepioof  goaown»  When 
they  are  biou^t  out  for  inspection  they  are  hung  upon  hooks 
driven  into  a  cross-beam  high  up  from  the  floori  tbhen  folded 
away.  —  Of  the  49  excellent  /wswwia,  forming  one  set  which 
Motonohu  painted  and  which  better  to  preserve  the  Emperor 
Reigen  (1663-86)  caused  to  be  mounted  as  kakemono;  and 
of  the  53  of  another  set  of  equal  value,  but  4  specimens  remain, 
the  rest  having  been  distributed  among  the  Nara^  Kyoio^ 
and  Tokyo  museums.  They  show  two  ai>pccts  of  the  genius 
of  this  Far  Eastern  master;  the  first  set,  of  panels  of  large 
dimenaons.  displayed  landacuies  in  the  Chineee  style,  wiSi 
persons  walking  in  them  'marked  by  that  somewhat  Imuque 
and  angular  drawing  of  rocks  and  trees  which  distinguishes 
one  of  Motonobu*8  manners.  Some  of  the  landscapes  were 
continued  in  several  fusumaSy  thus  forming  vast  compositions. 
Th'ey  were  executed  in  color,  with  very  light  yellows  and 
bistres;  one  a  pure  landscape  without  fisrures,  represrnling 
geese  going  to  drink.'  The  second  b(  rit  s  of  49  were  painted  in 
Afotanobu's  more  normal  manner;  more  Kanoesquey  in  black 
and  white,  and  in  the  genre  in  which  Motonohu^ s  talent  attains 
its  finest  achievements,  but  with  a  noteworthy  suavity  and 
delicacy  of  touch.  The  'white  of  his  beautiful  paper,  supple, 
rich,  and  generous,  afforded  him  an  ideal  background  for  his 
delicate  grays  and  deep  blacks  fit  media  for  the  evocation 
of  those  landscapes  in  which  a  haze  of  dreanis  seems  always 
to  float!  It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  beautiful  snow-scene, 
the  mountain  background,  with  the  hurricane  sweeping  ob- 
liquely across  it,  stripping  the  willows  in  its  passage,  and  the 
gray,  dead  water,  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  desolate  face  of 
nature.'  (Migneon.) 

The  four  kakemono  which  the  bereft  priest  is  able  to  show 
the  stranger  are  the  most  precious  of  the  temple's  possessions. 
Each  is  about  4  by  6  ft.  painted  on  a  background  of  creamv 
white  wonderfully  preserved;  the  motives  are  mts.  and  wit* 
lows,  cranssy  pheasants,  wild  ducks,  and  other  birds,  with 
ponds  and  marshes.  Every  delicate  line  breathes  the  art 
of  whieh  Mofonohu  was  past  master.  The/tmtwa  which  inclose 
th(^  room  carry  hiiulsrapes  ni  great  variety  —  snow-scenes,  mts., 
.  and  rivers,  valleys  and  plains.  They  have  been  badly  handled 
and  stained,  and  the  faded  blacks  show  drearily  agaiuiit  the 
dinmied  white  background.  In  the  shrine  at  the  back  of  the 
room  are  two  seated  wood  figures  extraordinarily  lifelike; 
the  abbot  Kohuifd  sits  at  the  left,  and  his  teacher  at  the 
right.  At  the  extreme  left  is  a  small  sculptured  wood  image 
of  the  Empeiw  Go'Nara.  Jlfotonabu's  mortuary  tablet  is  here. 
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The  Kyoto  Nursery  (Kyoto  no-en)  2  min.  walk  S.  of  the 
Hanazono  SiaHon  (PI.  A,  2),  Is  well  worth  visiting  (free,  no 
fees)  if  the  traveler  finds  himself  in  the  locality.  Thete  is  the 
usual  collection  of  lovely  flowers,  with  (in  season)  a  choice 
exhibit  of  chrysanthemums*  Among  the  varied  specimens  d 
this  flower  may  be  seen  unique  16-petal  ones  nmazingly  like 
the  Imperial  crest,  grown  on  cnllarottcs  and  tended  with  the 
care  onr  might  give  to  a  baby.  Some  rosomblc  tousled  poodles; 
eacli  year  some  sort  of  a  novelty  is  produced  in  chrysanthemum 
culture.  Noteworthy  freaks  sell  for  3-5  yen;  others  range  rn 
price  (shipment  possible  by  mail)  from  20  sen  upward.  In 
winter  a  charge  of  5  sen  is  made  to  see  the  orchids. 

The  Saga-no-Shaka-dd,  a  Buddhist  temple  of  the  Jodo 
sect,  2}  M.  west  of  the  MiypMn-ii  (E,  Fl.  2)  stands 
about  i  M.  N.W.  of  the  Saga  StaHon  (frequent  trams  in  about 
7  min.)  in  a  region  dotted  with  many  fine  groves  of  slim  bam- 
boos. Walkers  will  enjoy  the  tramp  over  the  broad  (3  M.) 
highway  —  which  crosses  the  rly.  just  beyond  the  Hanazono 
Station^  then  a  lovely,  peaceful  suburban  district  sprinkled 
with  decaying  temples  in  descrtetl  groves.  The  electric  trolley 
from  Kyoto  to  Arashi-yama  traverses  the  section  and  one  is 
in  constant  touch  with  it.  By  following  the  rails  to  its  statiou 
at  Sagtty  one  sees  the  rly.  station  just  at  the  right,  and  the 
temple  (12  min.)  at  the  far  left,  embowered  in  evergreen  trees. 
The  (52d)  Emperor  Saga  (810-23),  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
finest  scholars  of  the  age,  and  counted  as  one  of  the  famoua 
Sampitsu  (* Three  Pens'),  built  himself  a  palace  here  after 
he  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother  J laina,  and  for  19 
yrs.  lived  in  retirement.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  that  time,  albeit  the  present  structure  dates  from 
the  latter  yrs.  of  the  18th  cent.  It  stantis  in  a  fine  grove  of 
ancient  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  lotus-pond.  Two  gigantic, 
prayer-bespattered  Nid  guard  the  big  two-storied  gate.  At 
the  foot  of  the  temple  steps  are  handsome  bronze  water-basiiis 
in  lotus-leaf  designs  and  near  by  is  a  bronze  bell  in  an  old 
belfry.  If  the  traveler  can  so  plan  it,  the  trip  to  the  temple 
fihonffl  bo  made  in  early  Nov.,  for  flu  n  the  view  of  the  wooaed 
slope  of  Ara,s'hi~fffwi(f,  which  overlooks  it  from  the  S.,  is  beau- 
tiful witli  its  deep-green  foliage  lit  up  here  and  there  by  bril- 
liant blotches  of  reddening  mapl(^.  The  Arashi-yama  gorge, 
too,  is  very  near  (tram  to  the  city,  15  sen). 

Time  was  when  this  temple  and  the  still  more  andent  oae 
of  UkunuuM  (which  stands  a  short  way  to  the  E.  of  Saga  . 
and  is  said  to  date  from  628)  enjoyed  the  Imperial  favor  along 
with  that  of  the  people  of  the  entire  countnrside,  but  thdr 
erstwhile  glory  has  departed,  and  the  latter  fane  is  tottering 
to  its  fall.  The  Saga-no-iShaka-dd  is  th(»  best  pref^rved  of 
thp  two,  and  still  enjoys  considemhl?^  renown  for  a  hne  sculp- 
tured figure  oi  iSiLaka^  of  sandal \vood|  with  which  a  pretty 
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legend  is  associated.  According  to  the  temple  chronicles 
the  image  was  carved  in  India  by  a  wdl-kndwn  sculptor, 
while  8haha  was  absent  from  hia  monastery.  So  neat  was 
the  mourning  of  the  people  at  the  absence  of  their  lord  that 
the  image  shared  it,  and  so  overjoyed  was  it  when  Shaka 
returned  that  it  descended  the  steps  to  meet  him  and  the  twain 
walked  into  the  monastery  together!  A  spirited  painting, 
on  the  wall  behind  the  main  altar,  depicts  13  almost  life-size 
figures  of  sculptors  (with  strongly  marked  Chinese  figures  and 
characteristics)  engaged  in  measuring,  discussing,  and  chisel- 
ing the  figure  —  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  hither 
from  China  about  a.d.  987.  An  impressive  ceremonv  acconv- 
panies  its  unveiling:  the  tnriest  places  candles  and  incense 
before  the  reliquarv,  kneels,  claps  two  pieces  of  wood  (higo' 
8hige)  together  until  the  neighborhood  rmgs  with  the  sound, 
and  strikes  a  sonorous  gong,  the  while  chanting  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice  his  adoration  of  the  saint.  This  endures  for  a  full 
minute;  then  the  curtain  rises  slowly  and  reveals  gradually 
the  sacred  figure  in  all  its  graceful,  womanjy  beauty.  The 
chant  and  the  accompanying  music  die  away  by  degrees 
as  the  curtain  closes  softly  over  it.  The  shrine  itself  is  temple- 
shaped  and  strikingly  handsome,  with  a  profusion  of  gold- 
lacquer  enridunents  and  many  comipouncl  brackets  and  poly- 
chrome decorationa.  At  the  right  and  left  are  large  images  of 
Monju  and  Fugen^  and  near  them  two  dainty  repositories. 
The  brocade  curtams  and  temple  hangings  generally  bear  the 
three  asarum  leaves  of  the  Tokugawa  crest.  The  carved  tennirif 
dragons,  the  mystical  Wheel  of  the  Law,  and  the  other  symbols 
which  adorn  the  interior  recall  those  of  the  Nikko  Mausolea. 
The  Gods  of  the  Four  Directions  which  guard  the  shrine 
are  (with  other  figures  in  the  small  repositories)  ascribed  to 
Kobo-Daishi. 

Arashi-yama,  a  high  hill  in  the  W.  outskirts  (E,  PI.  A,  2) 
near  the  Saga  Station,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  suburlian 
resorts  (electric  tram-cars),  and  is  romantically  situated  near 
a  gorge  down  which  plunges  the  brawling  Hasn*ifawa  (that 
later  flattens  out  on  the  plain  and  becomes  the  KaUura-gaum), 
The  name,  '  Storm  Mountain,'  was  given  it  because  the  native 
artists  delight  to  iHCture  it  beneath  showers^of  slanting  rain. 
The  vegetation  on  its  side  is  unusually  varied,  and  in  April 
when  the  cherry  blooms  are  out,  or  in  Nov.  when  the  maples 
are  in  their  prime,  thousands  foregather  here  to  witness  the 
lovely  sight.  Many  of  the  cherry  trees  are  very  old  and  are 
descendants  of  others  brought  hither  at  the  instance  of  the 
Emperor  Kanieyama  (1260-74),  from  the  celebrated  YoshinO" 
yama  near  Nora,  the  source  of  supply  for  the  best  trees  in 
the  ESmpire.  Arashi^ifanui  bears  much  the  same  relation  to 
KySto  that  MvkSiima  in  its  prime  did  to  T5ky5,  excepting 
that  the  floral  range  is  wider.  A  number  of  pretty  cascades 
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enliven  the  region,  and  there  are  'Moon-gaiiiig/  'Emperor- 
Tiaiting/  and  other  bridges,  several  famous  resteoiaiitSy  and 
whatrDot.  Travden  in  (jjuest  of  mild  adTenture  usually  visit 
the  place  in  oonneetion  with  the  shooting  of 

The  Rapids  of  Hie  Hfeo-sawa.  The  nanow,  shallow  river 
(65  M.  lone)  rises  in  the  aajoining  province  of  Tamba,  and 
after  meandering  in  a  purposeless  way  across  an  upland  plain 
begins  its  precipitous  dash  to  lower  levels  near  the  small 

town  of  Hdzu  —  whence  its  name.  The  usual  custom  is  to 
proceed  to  Kameoka  Station  on  the  Sonobe  Rly.  (11  M.  from 
Nijo  Station,  in  50  min.;  fare,  48  sen;  Rte.  29),  thence  walk 
(10  min.  at  the  right)  to  the  boat-landing  at  Hdzu.  Boats 
can  be  arranged  for  in  advance  by  telephone  (from  the  hotel) 
and  will  be  in  waiting.  Prices  vary,  but  the  upward  tendency 
is  maintained.  For  a  boat  that  will  seat  (chairB)  4-6  pere. 
¥8  is  ample.  The  downward  glide  to  (13  M.  Araaki'yama) 
is  made  in  1}  hrs.  with  a  fair  current.  When  the  water  rises 
above  a  certain  mark  the  boatmen  refuse  to  go.  The  best 
season  is  in  April,  after  the  spring  freshets,  when  the  cherry 
blossoms  are  out,  the  hills  begin  to  flame  with  the  azaleas  that 
glorify  thcrn  in  May,  and  a  good  volume  of  tawny  water 
pounds  against  the  rocks.  —  The  boats  are  strong  and  flexible 
(30  ft.  long,  6  wide,  and  3  deep)  and  draw  about  4  in.  of  water. 
The  pliant  bottom  (a  rigid  one  would  be  crushed)  gives  as  it 
Bcrapies  over  the  rocky  bed  and  imparts  an  odd  sensation  of 
insecurity.  Four  athletic  men  work  the  scuDs  and  yufo.  At  the 
Fudd  Caiaract.  where  the  open  stretch  is  about  300  ft.  Ions 
and  25  wide,  the  boat  sweeps  forward  at  disconcerting  speech 
sometimes  in  a  doud  of  spray  and  accompanied  by  a  terrific 
roaring.  The  many  dangerous  passes  are  made  with  safety  and 
speed,  as  the  men  are  trustworthy.  It  takes  them  about 
5  hrs.  to  haul  the  boat  back  to  Hdzu,  and  unless  this  can  be 
done  in  the  afternoon  they  expect  an  extra  fee.  By  planning 
the  trip  for  the  forenoon,  one  can  inspect  the  Miydshin-ji 
and  other  temples  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  trip  back  to  Kpmo,  The  numerous  small  holes 
in  the  rocks  just  above  the  water-line  of  the  river  are  made  by 
the  &kdB  of  the  bamboo  poles  with  which  the  boatm^  keep 
the  craft  in  midstream.  A  petty  commerce  is  carried  on  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river  in  the  water-worn  stones  (for  decorat- 
ing landscape  gardens)  found  in  the  river-bed. 

Arnshi-yama  is  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  singular  so-called 
Singing  Frog  {Polypedatea  buergeri,  Sclegel,  etc.  —  Jap.  Kajika,  or  'River 
Deer  ';  also  Kajika-gaeru),  a  small,  slender,  darkish  gray  or  brownish  froc 
with  obscure  dark  spots  above  (body-length  of  the  male,  45  mm.;  of  the 
female,  70  mm.),  much  prised  by  the  Japanese,  many  of  whom  will  pay 
hundreds  of  yen  for  a  ipeoimen  with  a  clear,  hird-Uke  note.  They  are  usu* 
ally  kept  in  small  caRes  containing  a  diminutive  rockery  and  pool,  that 
stand  on  the  counters  or  show-cases  of  native  stores.  Flies,  spiders,  and  the 
like  oonstitute  their  food.  When  oontented  they  often  utter  a  sweet  bu% 
piercing  short  whistle,  like  the  sound  made  on  a  silver  flute.  The  daik* 
sreen  frogs  sold  to  the  unwary  at  50  sen  are  of  the  common  variety.  „ 
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Over  *BM-zaiito  lakeBIwa  (E,  Fl.  0-D,  2).  This  is  one 
of  the  best  excundoiis  in  the  immediate  ndghixirhood,  as  it 
embraces  numeix>iis  attractive  features a  splendid  pano- 
rama from  the  summit  of  the  mt.,  an  inspection  of  the  Enryaku" 
ji  Temples,  of  the,  Karasaki  Pine  Tree,  a  ride  on  the  Lake^ 
a  visit  to  the  Miidera  Temples,  and  a  return  vi4  the  under- 
ground canal,  or  overland  by  electric  car. 

A  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  trip  and  a  lunch  taken  from  the  hotel  — 
which  can  be  reached  easily  at  6  p.m.  if  a  7.30  a.m.  start  is  made.  Guide 
unneoessary,  as  an  RngliBh-epealdDg  eoolie  (¥1.60,  from  the  hotel) 
will  serve  to  point  out  the  way  and  carry  the  luncheon  and  wraps.  The  tobA 
is  good,  eaaiW  followed,  and  in  most  places  well  traveled.  The  shortest  way 
is  past  the  Kurodani  Temple  (PI.  E,  2)  thence  to  Shirakawa  village  (jinnla 
with  2  men  from  the  hotel,  ¥1.60),  where  one  turns  to  the  ri^ht  and  follows 
the  highway  into  the  hills.  The  trip  does  not  necessarily  imply  going  right 
over  the  (2750)  ft.  grassy,  basaltic  bump  of  Hiei-tan,  as  the  popular  road* 
way  winds  up  through  a  gulch  on  the  near  (S.)  side,  about  1  M.  below 
Shimei-ga-4ake,  the  topmost  ridge.  The  shrewd  wind  which  often  blows 
across  the  summit  is  sometimes  uncomfortable;  after  Dee.  1»  it  ia  apt  to  ba 
decidedly  chilly.  As  the  stiffish  climb  indueos  perspiration,  wraps  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  taking  cold.  Japanese  regard  the  view  a.s.one  of  the  most 
vaned  in  Japan,  since  Biwa,  the  largest  laka,  Kyftto  and  Osaka,  two  of  the 
largest  cities,  and  a  number  of  big  mt.  ranges  are  visible.  The  stone  iiimro 
looking  out  over  Kyoto  is  Dengyd-Daishi.  The  name  Shimei-ga-take  means 
(in  Chinese)  *  Blue  Sky  Mountain '  (or  '4-points-of-the-coinpa88  place') 
in  poetical  allusion  to  the  light  which  pours  into  the  mind  from  all  sides 
when  the  Buddhistic  truths  are  clearly  understood.  Hiei-zan  is  derived 
from  Hi  (comparison),  ei  (deep  valley),  and  zan  (mt.)  and  ia  'oomfNUnBd' 
to  the  aaerad  mt.  (of  the  Buddhiats)  in  China  called  Birnn* 

Shirakawa  Village  (so  named  from  the  small  river  nin- 
ning  through  it)  is  celebrated  locally  for  stone  lanterns  (for 
temple  grounds)  chiseled  from  the  excellent  gray-and-black 
flecked  granite  {Shirakawa-ishi)  quarried  from  the  schistous 
flanks  of  Hiei-zan.  Almost  every  male  inhabitant  is  a  stone- 
cutter, and  every  other  house  is  a  workshop  whence  the 
sound  of  chisel  and  hammer  ring  out  almost  ceaselessly.  At 
the  upper  end  (right)  of  the  village  street  the  brawling  river 
turns  a  number  of  big  undershot  or  overshot  water-whedi  and 
furnishes  power  for  an  equal  number  of  primitive  wire-factories. 
The  deep  ruts  in  the  road  are  caused  by  the  succession  of 
mediiBval  bulloek-carts  one  meets,  laden  with  great  buckets 
of  ix)wdered  stone  employed  as  a  glaze  in  the  making  of  tdhit 
or  earthenware,  in  the  Kyoto  potteries.  Lines  of  picturesquely 
clad  women  with  great  bundles  of  fagots  on  their  heads  are 
often  met  descending  from  the  higher  slopes.  Pedestrians 
skirt  the  river  for  some  distance;  35  min.  beyond  Shirakawa 
a  path  leads  off  from  the  main  road  and  a<aross  (left)  a  little 
brook,  then  beneath  a  torU  with  some  grouped  stone  images. 
Proceeding  up  this  winding  path  between  high  hills  one  comes 
On  60  min.)  to  a  little  terrace  with  a  rest-bouse  and  adeserted 
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shrine,  whence  a  magnificat  view  ie  liad  over  a  wide,  deep, 
silent  valley  to  a  distant  ak^-line  of  rugged  mts.  Here  toe 
road  bends  round  to  the  right.  Visible  beyond  a  deep  gorge 

into  which  plunges  a  noisy  brook  is  the  giant  bulk  of  Hiei- 
zan:  tlic  hy-path  which  branches  up  at  the  left  20  min.  beyond 
this  point  leads  to  the  summit.  The  main  road  flanks  the  red 
Bhrine  (left)  and  passes  beneath  the  tAyrii;  15  min.  beyond  this 
one  comes  to  a  line  gray  ^^anite  toni,  beyond  which  is  a  narrow 
ledge  called  Narimiagari  ('aeven-tumB')  becauBe  at  this  point 
the  road  takes  on  a  deddedly  serpentine  character. 

The  panorama  spread  out  below  is  one  of  the  most  beg^ling 
in  the  Empire;  the  eye  embraces  thousands  of  square  imles  di 
mt.  and  valley  land  sentineled  by  snow-crowned  volcanoes 
and  delimned  by  the  jajjp^ed  monarchs  of  many  ranges.  Near 
the  center,  1500  ft.  below,  lies  the  ix)etic  and  placid  Lake  of 
Omi,  beaded  with  a  half-score  microscopic  towns  and  furrowed 
by  tiny  threads  left  by  little  steamers  which  at  this  great  height 
look  like  toy  boats  anoat  in  an  azure  pool.  If  it  be  springtime, 
when  the  vall^  swoons  beneath  waves  of  sempiternal  sun* 
shine,  and  the  wide  and  rich  plains  which  flank  the  lake  flame 
with  a  glory  of  yellow  rape  or  lie  clad  in  soft  robes  of  many 
tints,  the  scene  is  one  of  indescribable  beauty.  At  this  season 
the  sky  which  broodn  above  it  is  nstinlly  a  winsome,  dimpling 
blue,  quite  Italian  in  its  rharm  and  color.  Rotween  the  plain 
—  which  from  here  resembles  a  variegated  Ijoard  on  a  nuge 
easel  tilted  iii>  on  one  edge  —  and  the  hills  which  hold  the  lake 
fast  locked  in  their  green  embrace,  deep  slashes  mark  the  mt. 
sides,  and  from  their  emerald  deptns  rise  dense  groves  of  great 
|Mnes  and  firs  and  cryptomerias  that  look  like  vast  plumes 
when  viewed  from  above.  Flecking  this  wide  expanse  of 
somber  green  are  magnificent  blotches  of  color  formed  by 
flowering  mountain-cherry,  wild  mzanhica,  perennially  crim- 
son maples,  a  veritable  tanplo  of  honeysuckle,  and  the  host 
of  flowers  for  which  the  Jai)aneHe  hills  are  celebrated.  The 
view  is  stupendous;  the  effect  awe-inspiring,  with  a  charm 
that  will  scarcely  fade  from  the  mimi.  From  the  extreme 
summit  of  Hie>tan  the  vista  is  augmented  by  Kyoto,  Osaka, 
BJkd  the  country  beyond,  including  the  sea,  all  of  which  are 
here  barred  out  by  the  ridge. 

Hence  onward  the  road  winds  to  the  left  along  tiie  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  now  up,  now  down,  and  always  over  a  terrace  cut 
from  the  fjjreen  slo[)e.  From  th^  p<]u:o  of  this  one  look^  down 
a  thousand  feet  into  impenetrable  forest  depths.  In  the  au- 
tumn scores  of  ynonuji  add  dashes  of  yellow,  scarlet,  and  rus- 
set to  the  all-pervading  green.  Later  the  half-bare  sjXDts  are 
alive  with  blue-bloused  peasants  who  stick  like  mt.  goats  to 
the  steep  declivities  and  gamer  their  printer  supply  of  brush- 
wood. An  inspiring  walk  of  \  hr.  brings  one  to  another  granite 
iorU  marldng  a  terrace  from  which  the  view  is  so  extensive 
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tliat  it  fstiguflB  tbe  miiuL  Here  the  road  deeoends  steeply 
(left)  through  a  fine  forest  of  somber  firs  to  (15  min.)  a  deep, 
silent,  majestic  gorge  and  a  Cfuaint  and  romantically  situated 
shrine  to  Benten ;  the  image  seated  in  a  stonevault  protected 
by  a  wire  mesh  and  guarded  by  a  granite  iorii  is  Fuku  no 
kami  san.  The  stone  lanterns  and  Benteyi^s  bronze  hiwa  (harp) 
are  pretty.  The  priest's  house  stands  at  the  ri^ht  of  the  road; 
herein  one  may  purchase  modest  refreshments,  and  while 
lingering  to  enjoy  the  weird  charm  of  the  sequestered  glen 
hearken  to  the  lonely  man's  chatter  and  learn  the  picturesque 
history  of  the  spot. 

The  lake  conies  into  view  just  beyond,  and  then  one  sees  at 
the  left,  on  a  walled  terrace  tottering  with  age,  the  old, 
weatiier-beaten  Fudd  Myo-Of  with  fine  views  and  an  uninterest* 
ing  interior.  The  road  which  descends  past  the  foot  of  the 
waJl  (and  the  priest's  house  below  at  the  right)  leads  to  (1  hr.) 
SakamotOy  on  the  lake  shore.  Mounting  the  stone  steps  on  the 
near  side  (left)  of  the  temple,  we  soon  emerge  on  a  winding 
mt.  road  which  lays  its  silent,  deserted  length  beneath  won- 
derful old  trees  that  remind  one  of  Koyorsan,  From  time  to 
time  the  p&ih  leads  past  a  tiny  terrace  whence  a  mt  expanse 
'  of  land  and  lake  are  visible;  at  a  point  30  min.  beyond  the  Fudd 
MyiH>  a  lateral  path  comes  down  (left)  from  the  summit  of 
Hiei-tm.  Here  the  main  road  goes  off  at  the  right,  beneath 
an  avenue  of  lofty  trees  of  many  varieties,  and  past  a  group  of 
moss-grown  Buddhist  tombs  deserted  in  the  silent  forest  and 
forgotten  of  the  world.  A  walk  of  20  min.  brings  one  to  the 
huge  temples  whose  bronze-covered  roofs  are  discernible 
through  the  trees  beyond  the  deep  gorge  (through  which  the 
path  goes)  at  the  left.  In  the  tiny  settlement  which  clusters 
about  them  is  a  clean  tea-house  provided  with  a  table  where 
one  may  enjoy  one's  luncheon  under  shelter,  and  piece  it  out 
with  hot  tea  or  bottled  goods.  The  largest  ot  the  temples, 

The  KoMPON  CHth>5,  on  a  terrace  down  at  the  nght,  Is  a 
time-stained  but  still  sturdy  reminder  of  a  period  when  hun* 
dreds  of  similar  fanes  are  said  to  have  covered  the  sides  of 
Hiei^n  and  to  have  been  so  powerful  as  to  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  civil  power  at  Kyoto. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Hiei-zan  Monasteries.  Five  yrs.  before  the 
Emperor  Ktoammu  fouiuied  Ky6to  (in  794).  the  boDse  Saich6  (b.  767;  <L 
822;  from  866  known  by  the  poithumouB  tiiie  of  Denoyih-IkiUhi)  erected 
a  HHiall  temple  on  the  summit  of  Hiei-zan  (3  M.  N.E.  of  KyOto)  and  called 
it  Enryaku'ji,  from  the  era  (of  Enryaku  —  7^-800)  in  which  it  WM 
founded.  He  had  but  just  returned  from  Chuu  wldther  he  had  fone  to  etudjr 
the  doctrincrt  of  the  Tendai  sect,  which  he  now  proceeded  to  diffuse  from 
the  new  heudquurters.  In  time  the  temple  became  a  great  monastery 
wliich  was  destined  to  bear  '  much  the  same  relation  to  most  of  the  later 
sects  established  in  Japan  that  the  Church  of  Rome  bears  to  the  various 
forms  of  Protestantism.  It  was  to  be  at  once  the  common  mother  and  the 
enemy  of  them  all.  Its  earliest  ofTshoot  was  the  temple  of  OnjO-ji,  more 
generally  known  as  Miidera,  picturescjuely  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills 
Oil  fiiw»  etnuid,  bende  the  diy  of  OUu.  It  was  not  long  before  it  found 
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itself  at  deadly  strife  with  the  parent  fane  —  a  fine  commentary  upon  the 
rincerity  of  the  tonsurad  exponents  of  the  reliffon  whose  oentnl  idea  is  the 

imperrnanency  of  all  things  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.'  After  Kydto 
was  founded  Saicho's  temple  became  of  sreat  importance  to  the  new  city, 
for  as  Buddhist  superstition  believes  all  evil  comes  from  the  N.E.,  the 
Kirmon^  or  Devil's  Gate,  the  priests  were  ordered  to  watch  night  and  day; 
to  pray,  beat  the  drums,  ring  the  bells,  and  thus  keep  evil  far  away  from  the 
palace  and  the  capital.  All  this  they  did,  and  more,  for  according  to  the 
records  the  grounds  of  the  manv  temples  were  adorned  and  beautified  with 
the  rarest  art  of  the  native  landscape  gardeners.  The  thousands  of  priests 
congregat€^d  here  '  chanted  before  gorgeous  altaiB,  celebrated  their  splen- 
did ritual,  reveled  in  luxury  and  licentaoUMMMW,  omik  their  sake,  ate  the 
forbidden  viands,  and  dallied  with  their  concubines,  or  hatched  plots  to 
light  or  fan  the  fiames  of  feudal  war,  so  as  to  make  the  quarrels  of  the  clans 
and  ehiefs  redound  to  their  aorandisement.  They  trusted  profoundly  to 
their  professedly  sacred  character  to  shield  them  from  all  danger.' 

In  the  golden  age  of  Buddhistic  monasticism  there  were  upon  Iliei-zan 
many  thousands  m  priests  and  monks,  who  often  exennsed  great  influence 
upon  internal  complications.  They  possnssed  great  wealth,  and  landed 
estates  which  extended  irom  the  summit  of  the  mt.  to  the  present  Kiyo- 
mitU'dera.  The  ground  about  the  main  temple  was  as  olaasie  aa  tiiat  about 
Koya-san.  The  powerful  priests  could  make  such  a  show  of  force  that  often 
when  they  went  to  Kydto  to  midce  insolent  requests  of  the  harassed  Em- 
peror he  sent  out  squads  of  soldiers  to  stop  thmr  approach  to  the  Palace. 
The  exasperated  Emperor  Shirakawa  was  wont  to  say  of  these  truculent 
terrors:  "There  are  three  things  which  I  oannot  bring  under  obedience;  the 
water  of  the  Kamo-gawa,  the  dice  of  the  miQoroku  game  (a  sort  of  back- 

Sromon),  and  the  bonses  on  the  mt.'  His  predecessors  had,  by  protecting 
e  bonzes,  abetted  their  arrogance,  for  in  OOl  *  when  Ryogen  (afterwards 
Jie'Daishi),  the  abbot  of  Iliei-zau,  had  a  dispute  with  the  head  of  the  Gion 
Temp<e  in  Kydto,  he  settled  it  by  sending  troops  to  dtiv^  out  his  opponent. 
His  Eminence  then  proclaimed  that  it  had  become  apparent  that  in  that 
degenerate  age  the  Law  of  Buddha  had  fallen  into  such  contempt  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  think  of  defending  its  interests  by  ghostly  arms  alone. 
Accordmgly  he  mustered  a  number  of  stout  fellows,  had  them  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  handling  of  such  carnal  weapons  as  swords,  bows,  and 
wpwn,  and  established  them  as  a  permanent  force  in  the  service  of  the 
monastery.  The  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  other  groat  ecclesi- 
astical foundations;  and  thus  another  cardinal  source  of  unrest  was  added 
to  the  perplexities  of  the  Central  Gov't.  In  089  the  Gov't  sent  a  meaaenM 
with  a  rescript  appointing  a  certain  priest  to  the  abbacy  of  Hiei-zan.  The 
priests  seised  the  document,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  drove  the  messenger  off 
with  contumely.  The  Gov't  did  nothing  and  the  bonses  triumphed.  As 
time  went  on  they  waxed  still  more  turbulent  and  audacious.  In  1039, 
when  dissatisfied  with  the  Ke^^nt's  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, they  came  down  and  besieged  Pujiwara  Yorimiehi*ii  mansion.  The 
latter  appealed  to  Taira  Naokata,  who  promptly  rained  the  siege,  killed 
many  of  the  priests,  and  lodged  the  ringleader  in  prison.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  long  feud  between  the  clergy  and  the  military  —  and 
especially  with  the  house  of  7*a»ra.*  ^ 

Oda  Nobunaga  was  the  first  to  strike  a  crippling  blow  at  the  degenerate 
priesthood.  He  had  difficulties  with  the  bonzes  before  1570,  but  it  was  in 
that  year  that  they  began  to  evince  a  determined  and  organised  hostility 
to  him.  Xobunaga  gatliered  his  forces,  and  the  priests,  seeing  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall,  made  their  monastery-fortress  as  impregnable  as  possible 
and  awaited  the  onslaught.  Some  of  Nobunaga* s  councilors  remonstrated 
against  his  avowed  intention  to  crush  the  Enryaku-ji,  and  rebelled  against 
the  sacrilege  of  destroying  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in 
Japan,  with  an  unbroken  nistory  of  nearly  700  yrs.  But  he  informed  them 
that  so  long  as  these  monasteries  existed  his  projects  would  be  continually 
thwarted,  as  they  were  a  prime  source  of  the  national  disorder  and  anarchy 
he  was  trying  so  hard  to  suppress.  *  If  I  do  not  take  them  away  now,  thu 
neat  trouble  will  be  everlasting.  Moreover,  these  priests  violate  their  vows: 
wey  eat  fish  and  stinking  vegetables,  keep  concubmes,  and  never  unroll  the 
MMfedbooki.  How  can  they  be  vigilant  against  cvfl,  or  imintain  the  right T 
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Surround  their  dens  and  bum  ihtm,  and  suffw  none  within  them  to  Ihret* 
In  September  he  advanced  with  a  strong  army  and  took  the  bonzes  by  sur- 
prise. *  Seeing  that  they  were  lost  if  they  could  not  agree  with  the  adver- 
mry  at  their  gates,  they  offered  Nobunaga  a  huge  raoflom,  but  in  vain. 
Sakamoto,  on  the  lake  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  at  once  fired,  and  the 
assailants  then  stormed  and  burnt  the  monasteries  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Hiei^n.  The  bonies  made  a  vigorous  defense  Of  some  of  the  strong  po«- 
tions  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  denies.  The  final  assault,  delivered  Sept.  29, 
1571,  ended  in  the  eztennination  of  every  occupant  of  the  hundreds  of 
monaateries  that  had  studded  the  faces  of  the  mt.  and  its  13  yallesra  a  weak 
or  so  before.  How  many  priests  actually  perished  in  thi.s  grim  maaaaefe 
cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy;  at  the  lowest  computation  there  must  have 
been  thousands  of  them.'  {Murdoch.)  With  the  accession  of  the  Tokugawa 
ahoguns  the  bonzes  were  pennitted  to  rorstabUflhthamaelveBon  the  beighta, 
but  the  gloiy  of  Bnryakurji  never  returned. 

The  great  colonnade  of  the  Kompon  ChudO  is  now  but  a 
simulacrum  of  its  former  grandeur,  and  the  wide  inner  court, 
of  Alhambraic  dignity  and  suggestiveness,  is  sadly  neglected* 

The  new  tiled  roof  contrasts  oddly  with  the  weather-beaten 
carvings,  and  with  the  moss-grown  flags  and  vermiculated 
timbers.  —  The  Dai-Kodd,  another  bulky  reminder  of 
Buddhistic  supremacy  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  Japanese  his- 
tory, sUmds  on  a  higher  terrace  back  of  the  Chudd.  Its  mas- 
sive superimposed  roof  and  vast  proportions  are  strangely 
impressive,  and  they  call  to  mind  the  deserted  palaces  in  the 
dense  forests  of  YvaiUm  and  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas, 
From  the  darksome^  oppressively  silent  and  melancholy 
interior  a  number  oi  sculptured  and  gilded  divinities  gaze 
mournfully  out  to  the  green  glades  which  hem  the  terrace  in. 
The  large  panels  of  carved  polychrome  storks  and  other  birds 
in  high  relief  were  doubtless  beautiful  in  their  prime.  Even 
now  they  are  worth  looking  at,  as  are  also  certain  of  the  minor 
carvings  and  decorations.  The  colossal  bell  in  the  decaying 
campanaHo  near  the  entrance  to  the  wide  atrium  manifestly 
required  the  united  strength  of  an  army  to  drag  it  up  the  long 
steep  avenue  from  Sakamoto.  Despite  its  years  its  voice  is 
Bweeti  and  when  its  mournful  notes  boom  and  echo  through 
the  solemn  forest,  as  if  searching  for  the  grandeur  which  once 
had  its  abode  here,  they  stir  the  l)lood  and  haunt  the  memory. 

A  wide,  steepish,  beautifully  shaded  road  in  considerable 
disrepair  leads  down  at  the  left  under  lofty  trees  to  (2^  M.; 
1  hr.)  Kami  (upper)  Sakamoto,  where  a  colossal  granite  lorii 
marks  the  lower  entrance.  The  descent  beneath  the  great 
trees  through  which  the  wind  sighs  mournfully,  and  which 
have  looked  down  upon  so  many  thousands  of  zealous,  plod- 
ding pilgrims,  is  delightful.  Several  cnunbling  and  deserted 
wayside  shrines  recall  the  golden  days  of  the  vanished  past. 
One  at  the  l«ft  (10  min.  walk  from  the  temples)  has  a  curious 
old  green  bronze  dsJb  rising  in  Chinese  fashion  from  the  back 
of  an  alert  tourtoise.  The  occasional  vistas  of  the  lake  and  of 
the  villages  on  the  lowlands  near  it  are  glorious.  The  last 
stretch  luong  the  wide  and  now  fairly  levd  avenue  is  flanked 
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on  bofh  sides  by  superb  maplei  dierrv,  and  pine  trees,  with  a 
view  past  these  to  the  great  tarii  and  the  lake  beyond  that  Is 
enchanting.  At  the  village  the  road  bends  abruptly  to  the 
right  and  leads  (30  min.)  to  a  strfiij^ht  avenue  (left)  lined  with 
lonp  rows  of  pine  and  cherry  trees  —  the  latter  a  sight  worth 
seeing  in  April  (popular  festival  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th). 
A  leisurely  15  min.  stroll  bringa  one  to  the  pier  ihatoba)  of 
Shimo  (lower)  Sakamoto  (2  M.  along  the  lakehhorc  from  the 
upper  town).  The  traveler  may  now  follow  the  coa^L  road  ua 
foot,  or  in  a  jinriki  or  a  tram-car,  to  (li  M. — 15  min.)  Kcara- 
aaki,  for  a  view  of  the  pine  tree  there,  or  he  can  see  this  from 
the  declc  of  the  steamer  (frequent  service)  when  it  stops  there 
(a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  tree)  on  its  way  to  Otsu.  In  this 
case  a  ticket  (8  sen)  should  be  bought  to  MiideraahUa  (where 
one  disembarks).  The  view  of  the  green  mts.  at  the  right  as 
the  little  boat  glides  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake  is 
very  pretty. 

The  Karasaki  Pine  Tree  ( Karasfiki-no-niatsu)  stands  on  a 
walled  esphxnade  ^in  Karasaki  village,  5  M,  N.  of  Otsu)  near 
the  steamer  landmfic-  Its  300  or  more  immense  horizontal 
boughs,  upheld  by  wood  crutches  or  stone  pillars,  curve  awk- 
wardly, and  at  the  top  (25  ft.  or  more  from  the  ground)  tin 
and  wood  copings  have  been  placed  as  a  protection  against 
the  weather.  These  arms,  some  of  which  measure  200-odd  ft. 
from  point  to  point,  reach  out  like  those  of  a  gigantic  and 
repulsive  spider  and  are  almost  bare  of  foliage*  Tliis  weird 
and  imhandsome  specimen  of  a  thousand-year  old  tree  illus- 
trates in  a  curious  way  the  JapaTire^e  love  for  what  is  bizarre 
and  unRvmrnrtrical.  They  delight  in  its  deformed  figure  and 
its  unTi;Ltiir;Ll  and  disproportionately  long  branches.  That  this 
monstrous  growth,  which  has  none  of  the  nobility  of  the  great 
Tojcodium  distichum  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule  (in  Oaxaca, 
Mexico),  or  the  fine  Banyan  iu  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Cal- 
cutta, should  be  considered  one  of  the  notable  sights  in  a 
countary  filled  to  overflowing  with  exquisite  things  is  quite 
beyond  the  understanding  of  foreigners. 

From  Karasaki  a  25  min.  ride  on  the  boat  brings  one  to  the 
JfiulerasAito  landing  at  Hama-Otm,  Inn:  Otsu  HotdiHakkei' 
kioan)y  native  style,  ¥3  a  day.  The  Miidera  Temple  (known 
also  as  Onjo-ji)  stands  in  a  fine  grove  on  the  hill-slope  10  min. 
walk  straight  up  from  the  landing.  The  original  structures, 
erected  in  8^)8  \>y  the  bonze  Enchin^  were  destroyed  along 
with  their  immediate  successors  by  the  fighting  bonzes  of  the 
Enryaku'ji  on  Hiei-zan^  who  on  several  occasions  fought  the 
hired  sOhei  of  the  Miidera  (the  present  seat  of  the  Jimon 
branch  of  the  Teudai-shu),  and  burned  their  property.  A  few 
of  the  present  edifices  (14th  on  the  list  of  temples  sacred 
to  Kwannon,  see  p.  ccvi)  date  from  about  1690.  Travelen 
customarily  visit  the  tottering  old  ShakordS  to  see  (1  am) 
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Benkei's  Iron  Pot  (Benkei-noshiru  habe),  a  very  old, 
rusted,  and  broken  contraption  (about  5  ft.  wide  and  3  deep) 
resembling  a  soap-boiler,  and  from  which  Yaahitaune^s  devoted 
servitor  (and  popular  hero)  is  sapposed  to  have  eaten  his 
bean-Boup  —  which  may  well  be  doubted.  On  a  highw  tei^ 
l^aoe,  housed  in  a  small  shed  (2  sen)  is  Benkei'b  Bbll  (Benkei 
110  Uurigane),  a  badly  cracked  affair  which  the  erratic  Benkei 
IS  said  to  have  taken  often  to  the  top  of  Hici-zan  to  ring  dur- 
ing the  night!  The  priests  in  charge  of  the  two  doubtful  relics 
will  recount  a  lot  of  balderdash  to  whosoever  will  pause  to 
listen.  More  interesting  is  the  fine  old  Miidera  Bell  (said  to 
have  been  cast  by  Hidesato,  a  lOth-cent.  hero),  about  which 
many  legends  cluster.  Its  strangely  sweet,  penetrating  notes 
form  one  of  the  Eight  (poetic)  Attractions  of  the  Lake  of  Omt, 
and  whm  heard  on  a  still  summer  night  echmng  far  out  over 
tiie  water  they  make  a  vivid  impression  on  the  mind. 

One  has  the  choice  of  returning  to  KyOto  by  a  ear  of  the 
Keirshin  Eleetiie  Tramway  (in  30  min.  17  sen)  or  vid  the  under- 
ground Lake  Biwa  Canal  (sosui)  which  passes  through  the  hill 
on  which  the  Miidera  stands.  Ticket-office  across  the  road 
from  the  canal,  5  min.  from  the  lake.  The  service  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  supply  of  passengers,  but  a  regular  boat 
usually  leaves  about  every  half-hour  (fare,  10  sen;  time  about 
1  hr.).  The  unknowing  are  apt  to  be  told  that  the  next 
departure  is  indefinite,  but  that  a  special  boat  (seating  about 
12  pers.)  can  be  hired  for  ¥3.50.  The  boats  are  long,  narrow, 
and  seatless,  with  matting  upon  which  one  squats  on  the  deck, 
beneath  a  low  roof  .  A  seat  m  the  triangle  of  the  bow  insures 
one  a  better  view  of  the  canal  and  prevents  crowding.  The 
first  of  the  3  tunnels  (1}  M.;  25  min.)  is  entered  immediately 
and  is  followed  by  an  open  strip,  then  the  2d  tunnel  (380  ft.) 
and  (5  min.  later)  the  3d  (2800  ft.).  Dim  electric  lights  point 
the  way  through  the  dusky  depths  and  many  of  the  craft 
which  loom  out  of  the  blackness  ahead  are  lit  by  flaming 
torches.  Hands  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  over  the  side, 
as  the  boats  often  scrape  together.  A  man  on  each  hall  cos 
a  constant  warning  to  approaching  boats.  Vertical  shafts  at 
intervals  admit  air  and  a  feeble  light.  The  landing  is  about 
10  min.  walk  above  the  Miyako  Hotel  (near  which  the  tram* 
cars  stop).  The  return  trip  on  the  boat  takes  about  2|  hrs.» 
asitmustbepidledup  (by  meansof  aropeal^Migthesideof  the 
canal)  afipednst  the  slight  tide. 

The  primary  object  of  the  canal,  which  cost  1,500,000  yen  and  was  con- 
structed in  the  5  yrs.  between  1885  and  1890,  was  to  connect  Lake  Biwa 
with  Kyoto  (and  incidentally  to  provide  eleetrio  power  for  tbat  city),  thence 

by  means  of  the  Kamo  River,  with  Osaka  and  the  sea.  It  was  planned  by 
Saburo  Tanabt  ,  is  7  J  M.  long,  has  a  gradient  of  about  1  in  20  and  a  drop  oi 
about  11  ft.  —  until  it  reaches  the  edge  of  the  ran^e  above  Ky6to  iHienoa 
the  drop  is  118  ft.  At  the  latter  point  the  sharp  descent  is  overcome  by  a 
Ke-agp  (a  *kick-up')  1S2()  ft.  long,  over  whirh  the  boats  are  hauled  on 
ateel  trucks  attached  lu  a  wire  cable  running  in  grooved  wheels  and  actu- 
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ated  by  electrie  power.  The  Kyoto  mumdpBlity  is  part  owner  of  the  canal. 

and  the  traffic  privilege  is  rented  out.  The  canal  which  parallels  the  main 
one  about  60  ft.  to  the  N.  supplies  additional  electrical  energy  for  the  light- 
ing of  the  city.  Their  open  banks  are  lined  by  cheny  and  ma^e  trees;  in 
June  they  are  the  favorite  reaort  of  fireflies»  wiiiob  eome  here  in  niunbera 

almost  as  great  as  at  Uji. 

Lake  Biwa  (Biina-ko),  so  named  for  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  a  biwa^ia.  nativo  4  stringed  lute) ;  known  also  aa  tiie  i^ke 
of  Omi  (Omi  no  Kosui)  because  of  itrS  location  in  the  heart  of 
Onii  Province f  is  the  largest  (36  M.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  12  Al. 
wide,  and  approx.  300  ft.  at  its  deepest  point)  of  the  Japanese 
sweet-wat^  lakes,  and  ike  most  mtmsUng.   It  stands  In 
SMffa  Prefedure,  about  328  ft.  above  the  sea  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  (in  a  single  night)  by  a  depression  left  by 
the  great  earthquake  (b.c.  286)  t  hat  caused  the  lordly  Fuji-^ 
san  to  rise  to  its  present  height.   The  long  rid^o  of  Hiei- 
zan,  Hira-yama,  and  Ko-yama  (the  highest  summits  of  the 
water-shed  between  the  lake  and  the  Karno-gawa)  ilauk  it  on 
the  W.  (and  form  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Yamashiro  Plain), 
while  toward  the  E.  Ibuki-yama  (4330  ft.)  —  regarded  by  th© 
andent  Japanese  as  the  DeviFs  abode  —  rises  grandly.  The 
vast  plain  roundabout  contains  some  of  the  richest  soil  in 
Japan.  Numerous  towns  and  villages  flanked  by  well-culti- 
vated fields  extend  around  the  lake;  the  land  rising  gradu- 
ally  in  many  places  into  wooded  mts.  which  reflect  tlieir  ver- 
dure in  the  glassy  waters  and  recall  certain  of  the  lovely 
Swiss  lakes.  NearXa^a/a,  at  the  S.W.,  it  narrows  preceptibly, 
and  after  reaching  an  arm  beneath  the  Scta-no-Karahashi, 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Seta-gawa  (which  farther  down  is 
called  the  Uji-gawat  and  later  tlie  Yodo-ga  wa)^  In  addition  to 
this  outlet  are  the  twin  canals  cut  through  the  ridge  tihat  hold 
the  waters_back  from  Kyoto .  The  most  important  of  the  shore 
towns  is  OtsK,  capital  of  Omi  Province  and  Shiga  Prrfeeture, 
with  40,000  inhabs.   Hikone  with  its  white  castle  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  water  stands  farther  to  the  N.E.  and  is  men- 
tioned at  p.  399.  Beyond  it  is  Nagaharna,  on  the  E.  shore, 
noted  for  its  exports  of  the  fine  white  silk  crape  called  Hama^ 
chirimen  (made  in  the  rural  districts  of  Sakata).  At  the  village 
of  Zc'Ze,  Kobori  Masakuza  erected  a  furnace  in  1640  and  began 
the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  Ze^ze-^foki,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  wares  of  Omi  Province.  From  Skiaaraki^ 
near  tne  lake  shore,  clay  for  the  making  of  faience  is  snippea 
to  many  parts  of  the  Empire.    A  well-known  ware  called 
Seta-yaki  is  made  at  Seta.   Chikuhu-shima,  an  island  not  far 
from  Nagaharna f  has  a  temple  30th  in  the  list  of  places  sacnxi 
to  Kwannon,  and  is  a  breeding-place  for  cormorants  and  other 
fowl.   Small  coasting-boats  start  at  frequent  intervals  from 
Otsu  (and  Seta)  and  make  the  circuit  of  the  lake;  stopping  at 
the  chief  towns* 

Lake  Biwa  is  renowned  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  while  its 
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classic  shores,  rich  in  history  and  legend,  form  the  themes  of 
many  writers.  The  famous  Eight  Views  (Omi  Hakhei,  in 
imitation  of  those  at  Siao-Siang)  are:  The  Evening  Snow  on 
Hira-yama;  The  Autumn  Moon  seen  from  Ishi-yama;  A 
Bright  Sky  with  a  Breeze  at  Awazu;  The  Sunset  Glow  at 
Seta;  The  Evening  Bell  at  Miidera;  Rain  by  Night  at  Kara- 
saki;  The  Boats  Sailing  back  from  Yabase;  and  The  Wild 
Geese  alighting  at  Katata.  Of  greater  practical  utility  are  the 
fish,  valued  at  2  million  yen,  that  are  taken  each  year  from  its 
waters.  Crude,  arrow-shaped  traps  made  of  bamboo  and 
reeds  are  used  in  the  shallows  along  the  shore.  Salmon-trout» 
eels,  and  the  large  gengoro-funa,  a  species  of  carp  with  a  nap 
tional  reputation  for  size  and  flavor,  are  caught  in  quantities. 
The  fish  called  Higai  (for  which  the  Japanese  have  no  name, 
and  the  Chinese  ideograph  for  which  means  both  'emperor' 
and  'fish')  are  found  nowhere  else.  — The  historic  town  of 
Ishi-yama  (E,  PI.  D,  3),  with  a  faded  temple  sacred  to 
Kwannon,  is  not  far  from  the  Seta  Bridge^  and  is  of  but  little 
interest.  The  room  where  the  Genji  Monogatari  is  thought  to 
have  been  composed  is  still  shown  to  visitors.  The  maple 
display  is  no  finer  than  that  of  oth^  places  near  Ky6to. 

*Daigo-ji,  or  the  8ambd4n  (lit.,  'The  three  precious  things, 
or  Buddhist  triad:  Buddhism,  Buddhist  rites,  and  the  priest- 
hood), a  monastery  (of  the  Skingon  sect)  about  4  M.  S.E.  of 
Inari  (E,  PI.  C,  3),  may  be  reached  by  train  from  the  Kyoto 
to  the  Yamanashi  Station^  thence  1  M.  on  foot  to  Daig<y-ji 
village  (whence  the  temple  takes  its  name);  or  by  following 
the  woods-road  (good  walking,  in  about  \\  hrs.)  leading 
behind  the  Miyako  Hotel.  One  forenoon  isample  for  the  trip, 
which  in  the  spring  or  fall  is  one  of  the  most  aelightful  in  the 
environs  of  tne  old  capital.  On  alighting  at  Yamaskina 
Staiion  follow  (right)  the  broad  highway  across  the  lowlands 
to  the  village,  which  is  traversed  its  entire  length.  High 
bamboo  groves  flank  the  excellent  pike  beyond  to  the  lovely 
hill-encircled  valley  in  which  the  temple  stands.  The  white 
wall  with  its  five  Imperial  stripes  borders  the  road  at  the  left, 
and  from  it  a  broad  and  well-swept  avenue  leads  up  to  the 
weather-beaten  gate  at  the  far  end.  The  two  great  unwashed 
Dewa  kings  in  the  loggias  are  grimy  with  the  dirt  of  centuries; 
the  old  belfry,  the  deserted  pagoda,  and  the  oth^  structures 
standing  neglected  boneath  the  lofty  trees  are  sad  and  mlent 
reminders  of  vanished  glory.  HideyoshVs  sometime  famous 
tea  pavilion  stands  far  up  the  hill  beyond  the  main  gate,  but 
aeeess  to  it  is  barred  by  a  fence  across  the  path;  the  main 
temple  with  its  office  is  beiiind  the  walled  inciosure  midway 
of  the  avenue. 

Daigo-ji  was  founded  in  902  by  the  bonze  Shoho  {Rigen- 
Daishi).  The  original  structures,  having  been  partly  destroyed 
during  the  Onin  war,  were  rebuilt  by  Toyotomi  H ideyoshi  in  the 
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lOth  cent.,  from  wUdi  peHcRl  the  inner  gavden  dates.  Some 
of  the  roughl  V  hewn  beams  of  the  primitiTe  building  were 

preserved  and,  used  in  the  present  one,  and  because  of  these 
and  of  certain  anoient  structural  features  (the  low-railed  bal- 
cony around  the  main  edifice,  the  style  of  the  priests'  apart- 
ments, and  so  on)  it  is  regarded  as  the  best  specimen  extant  of 
the  fine  old  Buddhist  fanes  of  early  times.  At  the  zenith  of  its 
power  and  fame  its  magnificent  art  treasures,  some  of  which 
now  repose  in  the  Kyoto  and  Tokyo  Museums,  were  richer 
than  those  of  any  of  the  Kyoto  temples.  Those  which  remain 
are  worth  inspection,  and  if  the  traveler  will  write  ahead  so 
that  the  priests  may  liave  them  reader  for  displaying,  he  will 
save  time  and  be  well  paid  for  the  pilgrimage  hither.  Small 
fee  oustomarf.  Hie  priests  are  very  proud  of  the  temple  and 
its  lineage.  From  the  time  that  Dosei  and  Seiun,  two  sons  of 
the  Emveror  Kameyama  (1260-74)  became  its  chief  bonaes, 
the  heaas  of  the  institution  (one  of  the  13  in  the  Empire  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  monzeki)  have  been  princes.  —  The 
situation  of  the  group  of  buildings,  in  the  miast  of  a  stately 
and  impressively  beautiful  old  park  on  the  lower  skirt  of  a 
range  of  noble  hills,  is  admirable.  The  traveler  who  visits  the 
spot  in  spring  when  the  patriarchal  cherry  trees  display  their 
wealth  of  blooms,  or  in  Nov.  when  the  gorgeous  maples  are 
crimson  with  rage  at  the  defiling  touch  of  winter,  will  be 
entranced  by  the  beauly  of  the  scene.  The  great  HideuoM 
used  to  grow  rapturous  and  sentimental  over  the  spectacle  of 
the  century-old  eakuras  blooming  as  exquisitely  as  they  did 
when  in  their  teens,  and  the  native  poets  delight  to  picture 
him  leaning  against  the  classically  correct  balustrade  over- 
looking the  fine  fish-pond,  and  striving  to  combine  poetry 
with  statemanship  while  viewing  the  crescent  moon  above  and 
the  floral  wonder  below. 

So  careful  are  the  priests  to  prevent  further  breaches  being 
made  in  their  remaining  treasures,  that  the  acolyte  who  con- 
ducts the  traveler  about  is  usually  dogged  by  one  or  more 
spying  bonses.  As  one  traverses  the  'nightingale'  floors  of 
the  outer  corridor  one  gets  beguiling  views  of  the  adorable 
little  garden  backed  by  lofty  trees.  But  for  the  fact  that  the 
artist  who  laid  it  out  transgressed  the  classical  rule  relating  to 
the  necessity  of  having  th(^  various  bridges  of  difTenmt  form, 
it  would  he  considered  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the 
Kyoto  neighborhood.  —  The  screens  in  the  first  suite,  show- 
ing landscapes  and  other  views,  are  by  Ishida  Yutei;  those 
which  follow,  by  Kand  Sanrakuy  differ  but  little  from  the 
conventional  style  adopted  by  him.  The  curious  old  wood 
screen  and  the  ancient  bronse  bell  among  the  relics  in  the 
adjacent  rooms  are  of  Korean  origin  and  belonged  to  Hide' 
yoshi.  The  palanquin  was  used  by  one  of  the  early  abbots. 
The  excellent  old  folding  screens,  ornamented  wkihPwkmMa 
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tmperialU  crests  on  a  gold  ^imd,  are  by  Ikoma  Toju;  the 
decorated  cedar  doors  (one  with  a  duplicate  of  the  Wet  Heron 
of  the  Nijd  Palace)  art  from  Htde^oM'a  Momo-yama  Palace, 
The  fwuma  in  an  adjoining  room,  showing  huge  polychro* 

matic  peacocks  with  tails  so  wide  that  they  spread  to  the  sur- 
rounding panels,  are  by  Kand  Sanraku;  those  displaying 
Chinese  figures  are  by  Ko-Hogen.  Both  Yutei  and  Sanraku 
are  represented  by  some  wan  and  faded  work  of  uneven 
quality  in  the  next  suite,  where  there  is  a  very  striking  old- 
gold  folding  screen  (by  Kand  Eitoku  working  in  one  of  his 
best  moods)  with  flights  of  jet-black  crows  across  it  —  coun- 
terparts of  the  glossy  rogues  who  caw  so  loudly  in  the  tall 
eryptomerias  of  the  outer  park.  The  maple  screens  are  by 
Yamof/vdd  SeH,  better  examples  of  whose  work  are  the 
folding  screens  snowing  a  Tosa  cock  and  hen  with  long  tails, 
and  some  fallow  deer.  From  this  suite  one  looks  out  upon 
another  small  garden,  with  a  shallow  pond  that  reaches  under 
one  of  the  buildings,  and  imparts  a  pretty  etfect.  An  old  biwa 
and  some  minor  relics  are  shown  to  the  visitor  before  lie  passes 
on  to  the  honden,  which  contains  among  other  things  a  fine 
glided  image  of  Miroku-bosatsu  (to  whom  the  temple  is  dedi- 
cated) ascribed  to  the  versatile  Unkei,  The  seated  wood 
figure  at  the  right  Is  KdbihDaishi;  that  at  the  left  Skdb9f 
founder  of  the  institution.  Both  are  among  the  best  examples 
extant  of  the  almost  faultless  work  of  Tanket  —  the  talented 
son  of  Unkei.  In  the  Zenio-kwan  (religious  meditation  room) 
there  is  a  very  curious  black-  and  gold-lacquered  reliquary 
shaped  like  an  old-fashioned  cupboard,  containinj^  an  image 
of  Jizd.  The  folding  screens  are  adornea  wit  h  the  Ju-nirien  — 
Indian  gods  of  bizarre  coniixjslT  ion  and  coloring. 

The  *Yawata  Hachiman  Shrine  (called  also  Iwashi  mizu 
Hachiman;  and  Hachiman-gu);  on  the  low  (3U()  ft  )  F!ummit  of 
Otoko-yama  (E,  PI.  B,  4),  at  the  Yawata  Station  of  the  Kyoto- 
Osaka  electric  car  line  (30  min.  S.W.  of  Kyoto;  fare,  28  sen 
round  trip),  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  architec- 
tural expressions  of  a  Ryobu-Shinto  shrine  in  the  Empire,  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Qjin  (God  of  War),  the  tutelar 
<feity  of  Kyoto.  It  is  known  locally  for  its  beautiful  and  com- 
manding situation  and  for  a  gutter  of  pure  yellow  gold  (kin  no 
tayu)  which  extends  across  it.  If  possible  one  should  plan  to 
visit  it  early  in  Nov.,  when  the  maples  arc  in  their  prime,  as 
these  add  greatly  to  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  splendid  pium- 
rama  visible  roundabout.  Popular  festivals  are  held  (usually 
at  midnight)  from  Jan.  15  to  20,  and  on  Sept.  15,  at  which 
times  dt'vuut  pilgrims  climb  the  winding  road  up  the  steep 
hill,  the  many  lighted  lanterns  and  torches  niaking  a  curious 
spectacle  as  they  glimmer  in  the  darkness.  [It  may  be  merely 
a  coincidence  that  the  untutored  Indians  near  AmecamecOf . 
Mexico,  have  from  time  iijumemorial  practiced  the  same  cus- ' 
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torn  at  tHe  JSaero  Monk;  eomult  Terry^e  Mexico,  p.  462.]  — 

From  the  several  stations  near  the  Kamo-gatua  the  tram-oar 
runs  out  through  a  district  not  distinguished  for  cleanliiieBB, 
to  the  tawdry  outskirts,  where  the  Osaka  Canal  is  crossed 
and  recros.sed.  Between  the /??ari  and  Yodo  Stations  a  wide 
stretch  of  Imif -submerged  inursh  is  traversed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Katsura-gaway  opposite  which  is  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
Yodo  Castle  —  a  one-time  Tokugawa  stronghold.  Many  pear 
orchards' dot  the  landscape.  Yawaia  stands  beyond  the  long 
sMl  bzid^  near  where  the  r/jt-^aiMi  and  iheKimiiatoamieggfi 
their  waters  and  become  the  Yodo^awa. 

ThBShcfurheny  a  semi-foreign  hotel,  faces  the  station;  round* 
ing  it  one  sees  just  ahead  a  colossal  f^ranite  toriiy  the  lowermost 
outpost  of  the  stiriiie.  The  serpentine  lotus-pond  is  lovely  in 
Aug.  when  it  flames  with  variegated  flowers.  The  main  road 
lays  its  broad  length  upward  and  around  the  hill,  over  hun- 
dreds of  clean  stone  steps  and  through  charxning  stretches 
overshadowed  lofty  trees.  The  views  out  over  the  flat 
country  are  beguiling.  A  steady  20  min.  dimb  brings  one  to 
the  lower  end  of  a  long  flagged  lateral  walk  which  terminates  at 
tile  shrine.  The  old  machine-gun  Jbore  behind  its  shield  ia« 
relic  of  the  Japan-Russia  War.  Lines  of  magnificent  cryptome- 
rias  and  camphor  trees  with  moss-grown,  lichen-coverea  stone 
lanterns  ben(  ath  them,  mark  the  approach,  along  which  are 
many  tiny  shops  where  colored  earthenware  pigeons,  and  small 
bows  and  arrows  (the  latter  made  from  a  special  bamboo 
grown  in  the  neighborhood,  and  deUcately  feathered),  are  sold 
to  pilgrims  as  souvenirs.  Just  within  the  gate,  at  the  right,  is 
a  bisarre  bronze  horse  half  covered  with  a  Inonse  blanket 
stam]  r  d  with  a  gilded  crest,  and  tied  to  a  very  realistic  bam- 
boo. The  main  edifice,  which  dates  from  the  16th  cent,  and  is 
built  after  the  style  of  shrines  of  the  Fiijiwara  epoch,  is  strik- 
ingly picturesque,  with  a  wcatiier-beaten  roof  that  is  half  tile, 
half  thatch;  and  a  porch  under  the  eaves  of  which  are  many 
fadtid  wood-carvings.  The  imperial  kiku  crest  so  much  in 
evidence  denotes  royal  patronage.  Hundreds  of  fluttering, 
preening  pigeons  are  fed  m  the  courtyard  because  pigeons  are 
sappoaed  to  have 'fed  the  young  Haekimain  when  he  was  neg- 
lected by  his  warlike  mother.  Flowers  of  different  colors  are 
seen  to  nave  been  grafted  on  the  big  sazankwa  bush  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance. 

The  temple  proj>er  stands  on  a  wide  plinth  supported  by  a 
massive  stone  wail  whose  outer  edge  is  surmounted  by  a 
vermilion  colonnade  flanked  on  the  inner  side  by  a  partly  open 
square.  The  ma^e  of  weather-stained,  vari-tinted  sculptures 
proclaim  Buddhist  associations.  The  famous  golden  gutter, 
about  3  ft.  onlv  of  which  is  exposed^  reposes  wiUiin  a  sort  of 
protective  shell;  according  to  the  pnests  it  is  3  ft.  wide,  3  in. 
thick,  and  78  ft.  long.  —  At  the  rear  of  the  compound,  noted 
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for  its  lofty  oryptomerias  and  camphor  laurels,  b  an  ancient 
BtoraNxmi  (kura)  that  resembles  Daniel  Boan^s  oabin.  —  By 
leaving  the  indoenre  thioui^  the  gate  at  the  right  of  the  shrine, 
one  descends  over  a  zigsag  path  besutifuUv  embowered  in 

maple  trees.  From  the  terraces  one  gets  enchanting  views  of 
the  Yodo-gawa  as  it  meanders  across  the  wide  Osaka  plain 
below  —  flaming  with  _ycIlow  rape,  or  green  with  a  gauzv 
mantle  of  young  rice.  Osaka  is  visible  at  the  far  S.  The  path 
strikes  into  the  main  one  at  the  2d  torii.  The  trail  at  the  left 
goes  to  a  pretty  waterfall.  Korircn,  a  park  (chrysanthemum 
mm)  miM^  frequented  by  (kaka  lolks,  k  a  20  min.  ride  on 
the  tramway. 

I     

28«  From  Ky6to  to  the  Kdya-san  Monasteries. 

*Kdya-san  (or  Takano-yama) ,  a  mountain  (2800  ft.)  in  the 
N.E.  part  (Wakayama  Prefecture),  of  Kii  Pro^dnce,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Yoshino-gawa  near  the  Yamato  line;  the  loftiest 
eminence  of  a  bulky  range  that  runs  E.  and  W.  and  holds  in 
its  saucer-shaped  summit  (24  sq.  M.)  the  famous  old  monastic 
town  of  Kdya  (comp.  the  accompanying  plan),  should  be  visited 
if  time  permits,  since  a  journey  to  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  ^  the  excursions  off  the  beaten  track  of  travel  in 
Japan.  Beside  forming  a  fine  walking^trip  it  gives  the  stranger 
a  glimpse  of  rural  life  he  would  not  get  etsewhere,  as  well  as  of 
one  of  the  quabitest  ecclesiastical  communities  in  the  Empire. 

The  sacred  mountain  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  Umbrella  Fir 
known  as  the  Kdya-maki,  and  as  the  Fodocarpua  of  Koya  (Sciadopitya 
teriieiUata,  Tkunberg),  b  fine  and  lofty  tree  (oftentimes  50-65  ft.)  mth  a 
gray  trunk  (3  ft.  or  rnoro  in  circumference)  and  cones  like  those  of  a  pine  tree. 
Here,  in  its  native  habitat,  it  occurs  sparsely  and  is  carefully  cultivated.  — • 
The  monastie  settlement  owes  its  origin  to  the  fuaous  KUkai  (h.  790;  d. 
810  —  better  known  by  the  posthumous  name  of  Kobo-Daishi),  who  entered 
a  Buddhist  temple  when  quite  youn^  and  at  19  became  a  priest.  In  China 
he  studied  under  the  abbot  Huikwo,  who  taught  him  many  of  the  finw 
precepts  of  Buddhism  and  who  commissioned  hirn  to  take  back  to  Japan 
the  mystic  formula  of  the  Hhingon-ahu  (p.  cc).  On  his  return  he  engaged 
fn  a  dfseussion  organised  by  the  Emperor  between  the  most  learned  bonsee, 
and  surpassed  them  all  in  eloquence  and  scientific  knowledge.  Soon  there- 
after he  began  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  tixeShingon  sect,  and  after  serving 
as  abbot  oithe  Tdji  at  Kvdto,  he  repaired  to  Adya-«an  and  founded  the 
Kongo-huji  which  in  time  became  the  largest  monastery  in  Japan,  He  in- 
vented the  alphabet  mentioned  at  p.  cxzvi,  and  is  said  to  have  poasesed 
almost  miraoulous  artistic  ability.  Few  if  any  of  his  works  have  survived, 
notwithstanding  the  hundrefls  of  sculptures  and  paintings  attributed  io  him. 
He  lived  a  life  of  such  exemplary  sanctity  that  the  oreduloua  refuse  tu 
believe  him  dead  and  are  persuaded  that  he  is  awaiting*  in  a  lethaigio  re* 
poee,  the  wpwi^wj  of  Miroku,  the  Buddhist  Messiah 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  magnificently  wooded, 

irregular  plateau  alx)ut  2  M.  long,  surroundofl  by  forest 
scarps  which  terminate  in  eight  points  supposed  by  devout 
Buddhists  to  represent  the  8  petals  of  the  lotus  (hachiyd 
renge)}  Nestling  in  this  high  and  sequestered  cuspidal  basin, 

i  In  this  somewhat  confusing  sense  hachiyd  signifies  a  coat  of  arms  com- 
posed of  8  lotiii  Imvw;  and  Tmig$  (a  oontnotioii  of  Chiriirmtg*  —  a  porao- 
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far  from  the  'madding  crowd'  and  the  complexities  of  modem 
lifCi  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  religious  foundations  in  Japan; 
a  strange  aggregation  of  celibate  monks  fonning  the  lees  of  a 

city  (a  sort  of  Japanese  Mount  Athos)  which  in  its  prime  is 
said  to  have  contained  from  2000  to  9900  glittering  temples 
and  90,000  souls.  During  the  turbulent  Middle  Ages  of  Jap- 
anese history  it  had  its  own  soldiers  who  more  than  once  swept 
down  the  mt.  side  like  an  avalanche  and  carried  destruction 
and  death  to  its  over-arrogant  foes.  For  years  it  was  a  place 
of  exile  for  political  prisoners  of  rank,  and  mare  than  one 
powerful  but  defeated  warrior  has  been  immured  here  for  life 
m  one  of  the  many  monasteries.  For  centuries  women  were 
not  allowed  to  come  within  shouting  distance  of  its  hallowed 
precincts  and  were  forced  to  turn  back  at  a  point  near  the 

summit. 

To  the  ignorant,  Kdya-san  is  a  sort  of  miracle-working  place 
and  by  such  it  is  endowed  with  a  sanctity  perhaps  more  pro- 
found than  an^  other  Buddhist  community  in  the  Empire. 
Thousands  of  pilgrims  of  both  sexes  make  the  ascent  of  the  mt. 
each  year,  and  we  present  town,  which  consists  entirely  of 
temples  (about  30  in  all,  with  250  priests  and  as  many  aco- 
lytes), monasteries,  monkish-hostelries,  and  shops  which  cater 
to  their  wants,  subsist  upon  the  fruits  of  these  pilgrimages  — 
which  the  entire  community  (pop.  about  2000)  stimulate  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Many  of  the  shops  are  dedicated 
to  the  sale  of  objects  associated  with  the  worship  of  Buddha 
—  rosaries,  images  of  saints,  and  a  host  of  sanctified  things 
similar  to  those  sold  in  Roman  Catholic  places  of  pilgrimage 
in  Europe.  The  priests  seU  indulgences  (u-fuda)  against  sick- 
ness, the  devil,  the  smallpox,  and  olher  things,  and  make  not  a 
fittle  money  by  the  sale  of  sand  (called  daaha)  from  a  sacred 
mt.  (Muroagan)  in  Yamato.  [After  being  consecrated  by  the 
priests  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  softening  the  rigid 
joints  of  a  corpse  when  sprinkled  over  it,  so  that  the  bodv  can 
be  eavsily  laid  in  the  coffin.]  Also  from  paper  shrouds  (Kid* 
katobira)  painted  all  over  with  Sanskrit  (Jap.  Bonji)  char- 
acters. 

Of  the  several  routes  to  K  oya-aan,  the  eaaiest,  most  popular,  and  the  on» 
affording  the  beat  views,  is  by  rail  from  Kydto  (viA  Kara)  to  KSuaguehi 
Statinn,  tlionce  by  jinriki  or  on  foot  to  Shiilr,  a  Hmall  hamlet  at  the  bottom 
of  the  actual  ascent,  —  whence  one  must  either  foot  it  or  be  oarried  to  tbe 
mimmit  in  a  kago,  as  wheeled  yeliiolee  are  Impraetioable.  The  train  cuatom- 
arily  leaves  Kyoto  shortly  before  8  a.m.  and  reaches  Nara  under  2  hrs.  The 
only  advantage  in  startinsfrom  Nara  is  that  one  can  leave  the  hotel  there  at 
about  9  A.1I.,  whereas  at  KyAto  breakfast  must  be  ordered  for  6  a.m.  and  a 


lain  8i>oon  matlo  in  the  shape  of  a  lotus  loaf),  the  lotus  itself.  The  base  of 
the  lotus  flower  on  which  Buddhist  deities  are  represented  as  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, is  called  Retuiax.  The  8  petals  are  symbols  of  Buddhist  philoaophy; 
wlicn  cldsctl  tlicy  are  Ukenofl  to  the  untaught  mind  that  knows  naught  of 
the  iiuulight  of  knowledge  which  floods  them  when  the  tlower  opens.  (Comp. 
p.  elaxfai.) 
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start  made  for  the  station  not  later  than  7.  The  rly.  fare  from  Kyoto  to 
Koyaeuehi  is  ¥2.83,  Ist  d.;  ¥1.68.  2d;  time  about  5  hrs.  Cars  must  sorne- 
ttmee  be  changed  in  the  Nam  Station  (other  side  of  platform)  and  at  Oji. 
The  rest-house  opposite  the  Kdyapuchi  Station  is  in  the  Japanese  style;  the 
likisha  stand  is  at  the  left.  Shide  is  3^  M.  ^ehind  the  town  (good  road,  easy 
walking),  but  as  there  is  a  slight  incline  the  jinriki-man  usually  insists  upon 
having  a  pushman  (necessary  in  bad  weather).  Albeit  the  charge  of  the 
former  is  34  sen,  the  municipal  regulations  (posted  just  outside  the  station) 
stipulate  a  payment  of  1^  fare  to  the  pusher,  making  the  total  for  a  jiuriki 
with  2  men  85  sen.  A  good  walker  can  compass  the  trip  easily  in  1  hr.,  and 
can  save  the  cost  of  the  additional  man  by  agreeing  to  walk  up  the  hills. 
If  a  kago  is  wanted  at  Shide  it  should  be  telephoned  for  from  Koyaguchi,  or 
bespoken  from  Kyoto  by  letter.  While  2  men  will  carry  a  slight  person 

i weighing  100  lbs.  or  thereabout) ,  from  3  to  4  are  needed  for  a  heavier  one. 
^or  each  man  75  sen  (90  in  bad  weather)  with  a  small  a<lditional  tip  (about 
20  aen  each)  on  arrival  at  the  top.  The  man  of  ordinary  size  will  find  the 
kago9  bone-breaking  and  painfully  uncomfortable.  Only  hand-luggage  can 
be  carried  on  the  top;  for  other  luggage  a  coolie  (75  iten  a  load)  must  be  em- 
ployed. By  leaving  Shide  at  2  p.m.  one  can  be  put  down  at  the  door  of  the  inn 
at  about  6.  The  men  rest  frequently;  Kood  walkers  can  make  the  trip  in  a  ^ 
hr.  less.  There  are  no  dizzy  climbs,  and  the  clear  trail  is  dotted  with  rest- 
houses  and  hamlets.  The  ntuni  trip  should  be  VBiied  in  the  manner  de> 
scribed  hereinafter.  A  companionable  guide  (comp.  p.  400)  from  the  hotel 
is  desirable,  not  only  to  help  the  traveler  carry  his  kit,  but  also  to  serve  as 
courier  and  interpreter  at  we  KHyc^^n  temples.  The  seaMm  and  the  wea- 
ther have  a  direct  bearing  upon  one's  enjoyment  of  the  trip;  on  rainy  days 
when  clouds  hang  low  over  the  mts.  the  splendid  views  are  obscured,  and 
the  road,  which  in  some  places  is  vile,  ie  apt  to  be  slippery  and  deep  in  mud. 
This  makes  the  going  somewhat  wearisome,  particularly  in  the  narrow, 
Btccpish  defiles.  The  most  beautiful  season  is  perhaps  April  or  May;  then 
the  wild  Mid  broken  slopes  and  forest  dingles  seem  to  tranble  with  electric 
joy  at  their  spring  awakening,  and  the  mt.  cherry  blossoms,  the  azalejis  and 
other  wild  flowers  give  the  world  an  inkling  of  what  the  summer  glory  is  to 
be.  The  majority  of  the  hundred  thousand  or  more  pilgrims  who  annually 
seek  the  holy  monastic  retreat  (and  who  earnestly  believe  that  a  pilgrimage 
hither  is  necessary  to  their  spiritual  salvatiou)^  go  at  this  time,  before  the 
rice  is  planted,  and  so  crowd  1^  inns  that  lodgings  must  be  arranged  for  in 
advance.  In  the  full  blaze  of  summer  the  languorous  forest  is  exquisitely 
lovely,  all  color  and  brilliancy,  and  vocal  with  the  stridulous  calling  of  a 
myriad  cicadas.  Stately  ferns  and  a  host  of  flowering  shrubs  decorate  the 
wmding  coTirses  of  the  hurr>'ing,  whimperinp  streams;  the  rocky  gorges 
are  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  countless  white  hiies  and  violets;  the  little- 
trodden,  primeval  by-paths  are  the  haunts  of  many  unhunted  wild  crea- 
tures, and  the  plashing  of  innumerable  waterfalls  ana  ranrades  ring  through 
the  glades.^  But  the  June  rains  have  made  the  ruads  heavy,  and  the  mt. 
torrents  bring  destruction  to  many  of  the  bridges.  In  the  autumn,  after  the 
crops  are  garnered,  and  white-clad  pilgrims  with  jingling  staffs  are  a^ain  on 
the  move;  when  the  maples,  the  icho  trees,  the  vegetable  wax,  and  a  host 
of  other  turn-coat  picaroons  are  flushing  and  paling  before  the  advance 
guards  of  winter,  the  forest  is  lovely  beyond  description;  but  it  is  ai)t  to  be 
cold  at  the  summit.  3now  often  falls  in  late  Nov.  (sometimes  3  ft.  deep  in 
jMi.->Feb.)  and  the  ponds  show  thin  ice  on  their  surfaces.  But  the  traveler 
misses  much  who  does  not  see  the  fine  old  tomplos  of  Kdya-san  on  a  gray 
winter  morning  beneath  their  thick  coating  of  hoar  frost  or  snow,  or  when 
they  loom  out  of  their  great  shadows  on  a  frosty  winter  night,  beneath  a  steel 
blue  sky  powdered  with  glittering  stars.  The  rapier-like  thrusts  of  Jack 
fSrost  are  considerablv  to  the  point  at  this  elevation,  and  travelers  making 
a  winter  pilgrimage  should  brin^  heavier  wraps  than  those  required  by  the 
temperature  at  KySto.  A  special  charm  of  the  early  fall  is  added  by  the 
trustfully  belated  asaleas,  late-blooming  chrysanthemums,  camelUas.  asters, 
and  Muankwaa  that  one  often  sees  flowering  u  the  warm  pockets  of  the  hillg 
with  a  southern  exposure.    At  this  season  sections  of  the  mt.  sides  show 

C\  with  thickly  hanging,  very  puckery  wild  persimmons,  while  in  the  vil- 
gardens  hosts  of  lobular  yellow  oranges  pend  from  the  trees  and  con- 
trast sharply  with  the  daep-ted  berries  of  the  J^oadtna  desMsftco.  OertiUo 
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magnificent  views,  and  the  dcliciou-sly  calnn  and  pure  air  exhilarate  one. 

The  hurried  traveler  can  get  a  cursory  view  of  Koya-san  with  a  haaty 
look  in  at  Beveral  of  the  temples  and  the  Buddhist  necropolis  in  a  hatf-dsy, 
and  by  scrambHnK  down  to  the  ^ly.,  reach  Kyoto  before  midnight;  but  by 
80  doing  he  must  necessarily  omit  a  quiet  inspection  of  the  beet  features  6i 
the  fine  old  eedenolagiea]  relics  of  the  holy  ^lace,  deny  faimaelf  a  elooe  ao- 
quaintance  with  the  rich  treasures  stored  in  the  temple  godowns,  raco 
through  the  wondcfffol  cemetery  (one  of  the  moet  luiique  in  the  world)  under 
its  lorty  vault  of  maiestie  cryptmnerias,  ChamaeworU^  and  other  huso 
coniferous  trees  flanked  by  its  awe-inspiring  tombs,  and  rnisa  all  the  soul- 
Btirring  views  obtainable  from  the  peaks  which  shut  in  the  place.  Most 
travelers  will  wish  to  remain  at  least  1  whole  day  and  2  nights;  many  enjoy- 
able days  can  be  spent  roaming  over  the  quaint  settlement,  attending  the 
temple  services  or  watching  the  zealous  and  enthusiastic  pilgirims  as  they 
hurry  from  one  temple  to  another  and  make  their  oriBoiu  oefore  noted 
shrines  or  sacred  tombs.  Some  go  from  one  to  another  like  a  running  street- 
lamplighter,  *and  feel  that  they  have  not  done  their  duty  or  earned  their 
reward  of  merit  tintB  they  have  prayed  before  every  sacred  place  oa  th« 
circuit  to  the  immortal  Kobo-Daishi's  tomb.  ^ 

Whosoever  comes  to  inspect  the  chief  treasures  of  the  older  templee  must 
plan  carefully  in  advance,  as  the  same  diffieidties  l^t  confront  one  els»* 
where  are  here  in  a  more  pronounced  form.  The  ecclesiastical  junk  exhibited 
before  the  casual  and  unknowing  visitor  docs  not  include  the  older  or  finer 
relics,  to  see  wfaloh  one  must  obtion  a  special  permit  (through  one's  ambassa- 
dor,  or  minintcr)  from  the  Imperial  Housenold  Department  (at  Tokyo), 
and  a  promise  that  advices  will  be  sent  direct  bespefUdng  special  attention 
and  privileges.  These  advices  go  to  the  abbot's  residence  at  the  Kongd^ 
buji,  whence  instructions  are  sent  to  the  Miei-dd,  a  squat,  ostensibly  incon- 
sequential little  temple  which  travelers  generally  overlook,  and  in  whose 
godowns  some  of  the  finest  treasures  are  stored.  In  due  time  these  will  be 
brought  forth  and  properly  displayed  and  the  traveler  notified  at  his  inn. 
The  prevailing  dampness  (which  at  KoiM^n  is  much  like  that  at  Nikko) 
so  injures  many  of  tSie  finer  and  more  delicate  paintings  on  silk  or  paper 
that  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  the  priests  consent  to  withdraw  them 
in  summer  from  their  moisture-proof  storehouses.  Sometimes  it  is  only  once 
in  years  that  the  priceless  old  kakemonos  are  unrolled,  as  new  creases  are  in- 
evitably made  in  them  and  the  finer  penciling  injured,  and  in  time  oblit- 
erated. Certain  of  the  old  masterpieces,  painted  many  centuries  ago,  are 
10  ft.  or  more  wide  by  201ong,  and  for  inspection  they  must  be  hung  against 
a  smooth  wall  or  spread  out  on  a  broad  floor;  in  the  latter  case.where  several 
are  grouped,  the  temple  must  be  dosed  temporarilv  to  parishioners,  while 
the  traveler  is  engaged  in  the  inspection.  Fees  though  not  obligatory  are  cus- 
tomary; in  special  cases  the  amount  rests  with  the  giver.  Ordinarily  25  or 
50  sen  is  enough  for  the  priest  who  conducts  one  through  one  of  the  temples, 
and  a  yen  is  an  evidence  of  generosity.    Whosoever  gives  more  imposes  a 
moral  burden  on  the  succeeding  visitor  with  a  modest  income.    The  average 
donation  of  pilgrims  to  shrines  visited  by  them  is  ^  sen.  Not  over  4  or  5  of 
the  remaining  temples  (all  of  the  Skingon  sect  of  Buddhists)  and  their  relics 
are  worthy  of  notice.  These  all  lie  within  the  triangle  formed  by  the  great 
front  gate,  the  so-called  rear  gate,  and  the  settlement  end  of  the  cemetery 
avenue,  and  are  mere  shadows  of  their  ancient  fame  and  splendor.  The  dia- 
eetablishment  of  Buddhisin  and  the  consequent  denationalization  of  the 
temples,  coupled  with  the  disastrous  fires  which  have  swept  over  the  place, 
have  struck  hloWB  at Kdbd'DaiahVs  retreat  from  which  it  has  not  recovered. 
Many  prized  possessions  have  been  acquirctl  by  art-collectors  in  Japan  and 
abroad,  and  others  have  been  removed  to  the  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  or  Nara  Mu- 
seums. The  traveler  will  mayhap  wish  to  be  reminded  that  the  temples  close 
at  4  P.M.,  and  that  in  winter  particularly,  twilight  comes  soon  thereafter. — 
It  is  worth  while  lingering  at  Koya-san  for  a  bright  day  on  which  to  make 
the  descent  to  the  rly.  The  return  route  is  marked  by  finer  and  more  exten* 
sive  views  than  that  from  Koyaguchi,  and  whosoever  has  made  the  ascent 
over  this  road  shouki  by  allmeans  choose  the  latter  on  the  downward  trip. 

.^elBlltd*.  nzi^  Are  monastic  in  character;  part  inn,  part  temple* 
with  clean  toooiaajid  no  feinaleatteodMita  Tbe  m^nks  talw  cm  of  thMo^ 
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and  thouKh  oblicinR  and  solicitous  of  the  traveler's  welfare,  they  do  not 
relish  being  ordered  about  like  meniaU  in  a  public  hostelry.  Foreifnen 
bearing  Hi)ccial  letters  firom  the  TdkyS  GorH  ftiitborities  are  someBmet 
loclgcd  in  npucioua  and  quari-luxurious  apartments  formerly  reserved  for 
ahoguns  and  other  exalted  Mnooages;  certain  of  these  suites  overlook 
pretty  landscape  gardens  and  hare  adjacent  bath-toomfl  fitted  with  crude 
wooden  bath-tubs.  Of  nmterial  interest  to  the  traveler  is  tlie  fact  that  there 
ia  also  a  tiny  kitchen,  a  blessed  refuge  wherein,  if  he  is  making  a  prolonged 
stay,  he  may  oook  ms  un^Aristian  food  wiuioat  the  vegeUman  priests 
knowing  (or  caring)  that  such  a  sacrilege  is  being  eoinniittcd!  Meul.s  are 
served  in  one's  apartment;  the  food  is  purely  vegetable,  and  after  the  second 
day  distrMsfully  unpalatable.  Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  milk 
bread,  coffee,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  are  absent,  and  are  replace<l  by 
seaweed,  greens,  bamboo-shoots,  cabbage,  daikon  in  various  unappetiiing 
forms,  and  other  garden-truck  which  one  eats  as  a  novelty  the  nnt  meal 
ixnd  rejects  with  an  involuntary  tifjhteninp  of  the  throat  wnen  it  is  offered 
at  the  second  and  third.  In  addition  there  are  flabby  mushrooms  boiled  in 
verv  thin  water  without  seasoning;  the  omnipresent  boiled  rice  without  sugar, 
milk,  or  salt;  a  bean-curd  (tofu)  for  which  one  acquirer  a  liking  only  after 
much  patient  effort^  a  yellow  substance  (knownasyu^jmadeof  the  skin  of 
bean-curd,  and  lookmg  and  tasting  like  thin  sheet  robber;  and  insipid  .sugar* 
less  tea.  Hot  sake  can  be  had  when  called  for.  Usually  there  i.s  a  ninmle- 
wittcd,  fleet-footed  lad  about  the  place  who  from  long  practice  in  foraging 
can  make  a  swift  sortie  on  the  town  shops  and  return  with  aii  egg  or  a  pheas- 
ant or  something  that  will  kecj)  body  and  scjul  together  during  the  sojourn 
in  this  pious  community.  The  traveler  should  bhng  a  well-flUed  lunch- 
basket  with  him  from  Kydto.  Bread  can  be  toasted  nicely  over  the  charcoal 
hUxichit  and  the  monastery  tea  can  be  replaced  by  u  Ijctitr  brand.  Followers 
of  Epicurus,  particularly  those  interested  in  vegetarianism,  who  are  struck 
by  the  bulk  and  heft  of  certain  of  the  oily-faced  priests,  may  wish  to  know 
that  they  do  not  extract  all  their  religious  fervor  from  'frnrdrn  ■bMi,*  for 
when  absent  from  K&ua'san  they  are  allowed  to  vary  their  diet. 

There  are  no  fixed  prices  for  accommodations,  but  travelers  are  expected 
to  pay  (and  tip)  as  much  as  they  would  in  any  first-class  inn.  The  money 
is  customarily  wrapped  in  white  paper  (fees  in  a  separate  package)  and 
handed  to  the  attendant  in  charge  Just  before  leaving.  Among  the  best  inns 
•re  the  ShOjo  Shiri'-in  (*Pure-hearted  Temple  '),  the  adjacent  Henjo  Ko-in, 
and  the  (J  M.)  Kongd-huji.  Many  of  the  other  temples  have  a  small  num- 
ber of  rooms  which  they  hire  out  to  pilgrims.  Certain  of  the  monks  in  charge 
speak  a  little  clipped  English.  In  the  late  autumn  and  winter  the  halls  are 
woefully  chilly,  and  foot-covering  in  the  form  of  soft-solcd  felt  slippers  is 
very  acceptable.  Kimonos  in  which  to  sleep  are  provided,  but  towels  and 
soap  should  be  taken  along.  Ask  if  the  bouse  contains  a  special  bath-tub 
made  after  foreign  designs.  As  one  is  usually  drenched  wth  perspiration  on 
reaching  the  summit,  a  change  of  underclothing  is  needful.  Unless  one  has 
an  extra  pair  of  walking-shoes  in  one's  kit  it  is  highly  advisable  not  to  turn 
wet  or  rnuddy  shoes  over  to  the  innkeeper  to  clean  or  dry,  as  they  are  apt 
to  be  ruined  (comp.  p.  Ixxvii).  Unless  the  traveler's  guide  knows  the  settle- 
ment, time  can  be  saved  by  accepting  the  services  of  a  local  guide.  It  is 
oustomar>'  for  the  attendant  at  the  inn  to  call  in  some  shopkeeper  friend  who 
oheerfully  devotes  the  day  to  showing  the  stranger  the  sights,  free  of  charge, 
if  purchases  of  souvenirs  (two  or  three  pen's  worth  leaves  him  satisfied),  etc., 
be  made  at  his  shop.  Reputable  dealers  are  supposed  not  to  advance  the 
prices  for  the  occasion.  Many  attractive  little  mementoes  are  on  sale,  chief 
among  them  roaaiies*(/icstt)  in  various  designs.  Those  most  in  demand  by 
devout  pilgrims  are  made  of  the  berries  of  the  pippul  tree  (Ficus  relioiosa; 
Jap.  hodaiiu)  or  the  sacred  60  tree  of  India,  under  which  Sakya-muni,  the 
founder  Of  Buddhism  is  said  to  have  become  '  enlightened',  and  which  legend 
declares  was  produced  at  the  moment  of  liis  l^rth.  The  beads  of  the  rosaries 
are  called  jutudama,  which  is  also  the  name  for  rosaries  made  of  Job'a-tears, 
and  for  the  8«eds  themselves.  Telling  the  rosary '  is  Jwu  wo  iBumaouru,  . 

The  rly.  line  from  Ey5to  to  Nam  is  described  at  p.  549. 
From  Nara  it  runs  southward  through  a  fair  country  dotted 
with  niinouB  temjdciii  dBlinmed  1:^  wooded  iiiUsi  and  devoted 
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to  the  cultivation  of  pears.  3  M.  iiCoriwoma,  and  7  M.  HoryiJji 
are  tii>okcn  of  in  Ete.  34.  9  M.  Oji  is  the  junctioii  where  tmins 
are  chaoged  for  Osaka  City.  Passengers  for  the  Kaytf<m 
region  change  into  a  car  marked  Wakayama-^i,  The  environ^ 
ing  country  is  productive  and  the  climate  mild;  vegetables  are 
often  transplanted  as  late  as  Dec.  and  come  to  fruition  before 
the  cold  and  snow  of  Feb.  ISM,  Shimoda.  From  IQM.  Takcuia 
a  branch  riy.  leads  to  (6  M.)  Sakurai.  We  pass  the  unimport- 
ant stations  of  ShinjOy  Gose^  Tsubosaka,  (24  M.)  Yoskinoguchi 
(starting-point  for  Yoshino),  Kitauchi,  Gojo,  and  Futami,  The 
line  threads  a  tuuuel  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Kiigawa, 
34  M.  Svda,  37  M.  Hashxmoio  (the  station  where  the  train 
is  boarded  for  the  return  trip).  40  M.  KdyagtuM  Centraooe 
toKouo^),  From  this  point  the  rly.  continues  on  past  several 
unimportant  stations  to  64  M.  Wakayanui. 

At  KoYAGUCHi  (Inns:  Skincnome-'kwan :  Kaisuragi-ktvan; 
¥2-3  a  day)  the  highroad  goes  down  to  the  left  of  the  station, 
forms  the  main  stroot  of  the -village,  trends  round  to  the  right, 
and  le.'idf^  out  across  a  low  flat  region  to  the  wide,  sandy  bed 
of  the  Hliikingly  transparent  Kino-gawa  —  which  higher  up  is 
called  the  Yoshino-gawa.  When  the  bridge  is  washed  away, 
which  often  happens  at  flood  tide,  a  flat-bottomed  boat  carries 
travelers  across  (1  tm)  to  the  opposite  village  of  Kuzoyatna,  a 
sort  of  shipping-point  for  the  timber  brought  down  on  several 
narrow  streams  from  the  near-by  mts,  —  Traversing  the  main 
street  then  turning  to  the  right  and  following  the  Kamo-gaioa 
up  through  its  winding  gorge,  one  soon  comes  to  a  big  steel 
flume  (I(^ft)  where  powt  r  is  s^ciierated  and  transmitted  to 
Kishiwada.  Some  fine  old  cherry  trees  hang  over  the  river, 
and  when  they  flower  in  spring,  and  the  boatmen  pole  their 
rafts  beneath  them,  they  form  a  pretty  picture.  Groves  of  slim 
young  pines  clothe  some  of  the  hill-slopes,  while  others  show 
outcroppings  of  a  hard,  variegated  greenish  marble.  A  wood 
bridge  spans  the  river  near  the  top  of  the  gorjge,  where  a  brawl- 
ing confluent  rushes  down  at  the  right;  crossing  this  one  follows 
the  well-kept  roadway  (maintained  by  a  tax  of  §  sen  levied  on 
every  one  who  rrosses?  the  bridge)  up  thronfz;h  a  highly  pictur- 
esque spction  where  the  sun-warmed  hillsides  are  dot  red  with 
pahnelloea,  cherries,  and  maples  (fine  autumn  tints),  and 
flecked  here  and  there  with  tiny  houses  charmingly  situated. 
The  twin  line  of  rails  on  the  opposite  side  of*  the  river  are  for 
logging-cars.  The  lower  part  of  Skide  village  spra^  on  both 
sides  of  the  gorge  and  the  river;  instead  of  erossing  the  bridge 
(right)  one  follows  (5  min.)  the  narrow,  winding  street  upward 
to  the  last  rest-house,  facing  it  on  the  left.  Kagas  are  in  wait- 
ing here  for  those  who  have  bespoken  them;  the  ascent  is  too 
steep  for  jmrikis.  Hence  to  the  Kaya-san  gate  is  100  of  the 
local  cho  [the  ri  in  thiR  region  contains  50  instead  of  3fi  cho,  and 
is  3 J  M.  long],  and  thence  to  the  inn  20  more,  making  a  total 
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The  steepish  ascent  beginfl  over  a  well-trodden  road  beneath 
great  ocmifeiB  and  by  the  aide  at  a  deep»  sQmt  gorge  lohoked 
with  vegetatkm.  The  majestiio  hmMs,  the  extitacmlinarUy  tall 
5}fthifiii^^ri|^n  crvptomerias,  and  the  splendid  retinosporas 
(smne  with  trunks  9  ft.  in  circumference),  rise  grandly  in  their 
search  for  blue  sky  and  free  air.  Farther  on  are  serrated  ranks 
of  beautiful  firs  (  Ahiesfirm.a),  thick  groves  of  lissome  bamboos, 
paper  trees,  palmettoes,  persimmons,  cedars,  and  a  host  of 
other  trees  rising  amidst  giant  ferns  and  a  tangle  of  dew- 
drenched,  semi-tropical  vep^etation.  Against  the  deep-green 
background  of  the  forest  the  yama-zakura  in  spring,  and  the 
maples  in  autuiun,  glow  and  vie  in  color  with  the  lustrous 
green  leaves  and  the  rich  crimson  berries  of  tbe  nankn.  If  tlie 
ti»Telier  happeiiB  along  here  when  the  luxuriant  wild  wistaria 
olimba  to  the  topBoost  brandbiBs  of  the  loftiest  trees  and  thm 
flaunts  its  raTybing  beauty  wantonly  in  the  face  of  the  sun» 
he  will  witness  a  floral  dispkiv  wjuich  time  wiU  not  obhterate 
from  his  mind.  Except  in  midsummer,  when  the  myriad  rest- 
less ciradas  call  to  their  responsive  kin,  a  strange  silence  broods 
above  the  dense  and  sometimea  gloomy  forest;  the  only  sounds 
one  hears  are  the  occasional  ringing  strokes  of  a  woodman's  axe; 
the  tinkling  metal  rings  a-ewing  from  some  pilgrim's  staff;  the 
muffled  hoof-beats  of  a  pack-horse  picking  his  way  carefully 
down  the  sloping  trail ;  the  hoarae  cawing  of  distant  rooks  or 
the  sonozoua  chant  of  a  wandering  priest*  The  wood-pigeon, 
whoae  booming,  melodkMis  note  on^  loves  to  hear  ui  toe  Ji^ 
aneBe  forest,  seems  not  to  frequeikt  tins  hallowed  precinct,  and 
there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  birds  and  squirrels.  Wild  boars 
are  said  to  haunt  the  i^oe^  fattnesses  of  the  region  hereabout, 
where  many  of  the  gorgps  are  mere  blind  rifts  —  wedpe-shaped 
slashes  in  the  hills  with  no  upper  outlets.  Oneisofti'n  reminded 
of  the  beautiful  woodland  stretches  around  Karlsbad,  and 
others  in  the  Black  Forest;  the  latter  particularly  corner  to  the 
mind  when  one  emerges  from  the  wo<>ds  to  round  some  gigantic 
elioulder  where  the  older  trees  have  been  felled  and  saplings 
have  be^  planted  (by  the  Forei^lxy  Bureau)  to  replace  them. 
Ftom  the  ratrhouaes  perohed  like  eases'  nesta  on  terraces 
cut  from  the  mt.  sides,  one  enjoys  extensive  and  magnificent 
panoiamas. 

About  1  hr.  out  from  8lnde  the  stiff  ascent  terminates  in  a 
broad  road  which  winds  in  and  out  and  up  and  down  over  a 
relatively/  level  stretch,  with  such  superb  views  (left)  that  one 
feels  as  if  one  were  walking  across  the  roof  of  the  world.  Far 
below,  looping  gracefully  to  lower  levels,  is  descried  a  primitive 
log-road  made  of  young  trees  held  in  place  by  wood  spikes. 
Heavily  laden  skids,  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  friction  is  coun- 
terbalsjiced  by  the  pull  of  gravity,  are  slowly  guided  downit  by 
equads  of  lumbermen  — for  the  region  hereanout  is  gov't  prop* 
erty  and  the  cutting  downand  r^^ting  of  trees  goes stcaff- 
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ily  an.  Many  of  tlie  panskr-Bma^  one  meets  are  laden  with 
sawn  lumber  and  have  their  hiiida  held  low  by  a  taut  mar- 
tingale —  eviflently  a  pfecaution  against  stumbling.  Squads 

of  straining  coolies  are  often  seen  coming  or  going  with  supplies 
for  the  high-perched  settlement.  As  the  road  ascends  one  geto 
beguihng  views  of  the  Yoshino-gawa  in  its  distant  bed. 

At  Kamtya  Village  (Inn:  Hana-ya;  1|  hrs.  from  Shidr), 
where  the  saphng-road  m(?rges  into  a  De  CauviUs  syst  em  which 
carries  it  up  to  Koya  town,  the  road  bends  abruptly  to  the 
right  and  winds  through  the  long  sinele  street;  here  the  alter- 
nate way  to  (7i  M.)  Haakiimoto  (whidi  we  take  on  the  letum), 
branches  o£F  at  the  left.  Kdyagiushi  is  said  to-  be  5i  M.  below 
this  point.  The  dark-brown  English  walnuts  (JttgUms  regia; 
Jap.  Kurumi;  a  native  <rf  India  and  the  Caucasus)  which  are 
gathered  in  the  vicinity  and  sold  in  the  tiny  village  sho{)s  are 
almost  as  c^ood  as  their  foreign  prototypes.  The  grade  now 
elopes  downward  to  a  small  shrine  (Shisun-iwa,  or  *four-inrli 
rock')  with  a  big  black  slab  setting  forth  a  description  of  it. 
Here  the  roads  branch  and  form  an  ellipse ;  the  path  alone 
the  lower  angle  was  used  before  the  upper  one  was  builti  and 
the  huge  footi>rint  (a  sort  of  worn  i^aee)  in  the  rock  at  t^e  foot 
of  the  wooden  shnne  is  said  to  nave  been  made  by  KMf^ 
Daisha^B  feet  on  his  many  trips  up  and  down  the  mt.  It  ia  one 
of  the  sanctified  plaoes  and  is  greatly  reveranoed  by  the  credu- 
lous. A  noisy  stream  rushes  down  the  gorge  at  the  right. 
Higher  up  it  is  spanned  by  the  locally  celebrated  Gohuraku^ 
hoj^hiy  or  'Bridge  of  the  Buddhist  Paradise'  (25  ft.  long,  8  ft. 
wide,  with  10  bronze  giboshu).  Several  rest-liouses  stand  on 
the  opix>bite  bank,  which  is  a  2  hrs.  walk  from  Shidc.  A  nciently, 
when  the  monks  of  Koya-san  were  more  militant  and  powerful 
th^  they  now  are,  the  district  beyond  this  bridge  lay  withia 
tlie  safety-zone  surrounding  the  free  town  of  Kdya;  once 
beyond  the  bridge  criminals  or  political  offenders  were  out* 
side  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  to  it  many  of  them  hastened  as 
did  the  early  Spaniards  who  sought  a  safe  asylum  in  Spanish 
cathedrals.  The  stone  imas^o  of ./ izn  which  sits  hard  by  eriveR  the 
name,  Jizd-zaka,  to  the  execrable  stretch  of  road  which  zigzag 
upward  just  beyond. 

It  is  also  called  Iroha-ShijU-ha-zaka,  or  the  'Road  of  the  Forty-^isht 
Zigxa^'  (notwithstandins  tiiere  are  but  33  winding  stretches) «  measuring 
8  chd  in  all.  The  Iroha  (a  contraction  of  Iroha-uta) ,  or  l-ro-hn.ihf  first  thr«^ 
of  the  47  syllabic  sounds  which  form  the  elements  of  the  A' ana  alphabet, 
and  wliiish  efnreBpond  to  the  A  B  C  of  the  English  alphabet,  was  invented 
(com  p.  pw  essvi)  by  K^ihDauhi,  —  wbeiefoiBite  partioaiAr'amiliMtioit 
here. 

A  fatiguing  cHmb  of  25  min.  lands  one  on  the  crest  of  the 
stiflF  and  rocky  incline  and  at  a  neglected  shrine  (dedicated  to 
Fudo)  with  a  red-headed,  fiery  image  of  this  divinity  ascribed  to 
Kakai.  Henoe  onward  the  road  dopes  gently  upward  beneath 
giant  treea  dripi^ng  with  mQl8turei.oyer  ooraoroy  biidces  timt 
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span  ravines,  or  great  tre^^  loote  that  simulate  steps.  The  hills 
snow  the  scars  of  many  landslides,  and  not  a  few  of  the  huge 
trees  have  been  riven  oy  llRhtning.  The  last  bit  of  climbing 
ki  otttr  an  alamlotiiraaa  (anklMleep  in  ydkfwmad  dming  the 
fainy  season),  then  a  smooth  steeteh  flanked  bv  some  amai- 
ingly  tall  and  graoeful  eryptomerias.  Ten  min*  of  swift  striding 
along  this  brings  one  to  a  plain  black  gate,  the  FudH-ge^cc^ 
^udii,  or 'back  entrance'  to  the  temple  inclosure.  From  this 
point  it  is  4  hrs.  wnlk  from  Kdyaguchi,  3  from  Shide^  IJ  from 
Kamiyay  and  1  from  Gokuraku-bashi.  The  time-stained  shrine 
(left)  just  inside  the  gate  is  the  Nyonin-do^  beyond  which, 
prior  to  1873,  women  were  not  allowed  to  go;  those  who 
reached  this  point  had  to  say  their  prayers  hero  and  return. 
The  bie  bronze  image  of  Jizo  (right)  dates  from  1745;  the 
iqfMstanmng  bronae  figure  of  Kwamum  (amid  the  trees  at  the 
Im)  was  erected  in  1852.  The  building  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
aheiMl  is  the  ^ntiow^d,  or  'Guiding  Office/ 

In  the  solden  age  of  K&ifm'mm  every  Japanese  pcovinee  wliefe  the  Shingon 

doctrines  were  taught  was  represerrtea  here  by  one  or  more  temples,  and  the 
people  from  any  given  province,  on  repairing  hither,  lodged  in,  or  worshiped 
at,  the  corresponding  fane.  Albeit  many  of  the  older  structures  have  per- 
ished, the  custom  still  existfl,  and  ever>'  visitor  is  asked  by  the  priestly  oflncer 
of  the  Annaisho  whence  he  came  and  to  which  temple  he  wishes  to  go.  If 
the  etnuBger  at  the  gate  be  a  foreigner,  and  comes,  perchance,  from  Kydto, 
with  no  definite  idea  as  to  where  he  will  lodge,  in  all  likehhood  he  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  Shojd  Shin-in,  the  abbot  of  which  is  also  the  abbot  of  the  Tdji 
•A  Kyoto.  An  acolyte  (small  fee  sooeptable)  with  a  lantern  leads  tba  way, 
and  a  26  min.  walk  thiousli  tbe  serpontuie  streets  brinss  one  to  the  gata. 

Two  hirge  and  strikingly  handsome  bronae  huiterns  and  a 
splendid  bronze  fountain  mark  the  entrance  to  the  Shqjd 
Shin-iUy  wliich  stands  at  the  left  side  of  the  road,  flanking  a 
high  hill  on  which  anciently  a  score  or  more  temples  stood,  but 
which  noW  is  spread  over  with  a  landscape  garden.  Its  situa- 
tion is  convenient  for  strangers,  in  that  the  town  and  its  tem- 

gles  are  on  one  side,  and  the  great  cemetery  on  the  other, 
lefore  retiring  the  traveler  should  express  his  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  impressive  matinai  service  held  in  one  of  the 
.  temple  halls.  At  5  a.m.  (yet  2  full  hrs.  before  daylight  in 
winter)  an  aeolyte  awakena  him  and  conducts  him  along  some 
very  cold  and  draughty  passages  (an  overcoat  slipped  over 
the  sleeping-fci7?tano  is  useful)  to  the  Ehai-do  (Ancestral 
Tablet  Hall)  wherein  are  rang^  hundreds  of  mortuary  tablets 
of  Japan's  honored  dead  —  emperors,  shoguns,  daimydSy 
samitrai,  governors,  abbots,  and  so  on.  Lighted  tapers  stand 
before  many  of  the  enshrined  tablets  and  cast  a  weird,  flicker- 
ing light  over  the  darksome  room.  At  the^center,  before  a  low 
altar  loaded  with  incense-burners  and  bronze  fitments,  and 
illuminated  by  tapers  set  in  massive  metal  candlesticlM,  sits  an 
old  abbot,  shaven-pated,  wrinkled,  and  thoughtful.  His  wide 
chasuble  floats  out  behind  him,  while  spread  to  the  right  and 
lefty  like  tenuous  mng^  are  lines  of  somber-gowned  aooljrte^. 
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sitting  on  their  feet  and  intoning  the  sonorous  cadences  of 
the  sacred  chant.  From  time  to  time  the  abbot  spreads  his 
nervmm  sstfaetio  fini^  and  goes  through  the  'pantomimic 
motions  of  the  Buddhis^i  ritual ;  anon  ringing  sweet-toiied  beUs, 
striking  a^  tinkling  orymbal,  joining  in  the  melodious  rhythm  of 
sound,  and  imfiressmg  the  beholder  by  his  myMdem,  As  the 
Strang  from' some  distant  land  kneels  in  the  crepuseukr  light 
of  this  vast  incense-filled  room  in  one  of  the  most  sacred 
temples  of  the  holiest  of  holy  places  in  Japan,  and,  under  the 
mesmeric  apell  of  his  surroundings,  hearkens  to  the  impassioned 
invocations  to  the  inscrutable  Buddha,  he  involuntarily  Ukens 
it  to  some  mysterious  central  station  or  power-house  where 
electrical  or  religious  sympathy  is  generated  and  flashed  in  a 
potent  current  to  a  myriad  of  devotees  scattered  throughout 
the  *Em|nre  sleeping  m  the  stygian  darimess  of  the  plains 
far  belowl 

After  the  (1  hr.)  s^^ce  an  adolyte  takes  a  lamp  and  coin 
ducts  the  visitor  to  an  adjoining  room  where  a  tablet  of  one  ot 
the  ancestors  of  the  great  Mitsui  family  is  enshrined.  Thenoe 
to  another  with  an  altar  containing  a  superb  national  treasure 
in  the  shape  of  a  beautifully  sculptured  wood  image  of  Ami/ia, 
now  blackened  by  time,  but  carved  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Unkei  —  who  likewise  carved  the  Shi-tenno  flanking  it.  The 
ferocious-looking  Fiido  in  the  next  room  is  unjustifiably 
ascribed  to  Kobd-Daishi;  before  the  image  are  the  fagots  and 
a  fire-pot  to  bum  the  demons  which  Fudd  extracts  from  human 
hearts,  and  the  cords  with  yMxHi  he  first  binds  them.  Special 
visitors  are  conducted  hence  to  the  abbot's  apartments  (which 
overlook  a  pretty  landscape  g$xdea),  thence  to  the  O  hiroma, 
a  suite  with  numerous  kakemon<jm  and  ftutuma  depprated  by 
Kano  Tsunenobu.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  a  colossal  pine 
tree  whose  great  branches  extend  over  several  of  the  panels. 
Equally  noteworthy  are  two  big  folding  screens  (by  tJbe 
eccentric  Domo  no  Matabei)  completely  covered  with  palaces 
and  houses  and  proccvssions  and  figures,  all  representative  of 
one  of  the  early  Nara  epochs.  The  wide  kakemono  in  the 
tokonoma  is  ascribed  to  Kano  MoUmobu.  In  other  apartments 
are  pictures  of  Ainu. 

Of  the  KdTA-aAK  Tsmwbb  the  Kongd^tuji  and  its  immediate 
dependencies  are  the  most  worth  seemg.  This  old  monasterv 
and  inn  combined,  a  long,  low.  weather-beaten  but  still  han<!U 
some  structure,  trith  gracefully  curved  roofs  and  some  onoe 
splendid  wood-carvings  of  tigers,  phoenixes,  and  what-not 
(ascribed  to  a  pupil  of  Hidari  Jingord)  in  the  pierced  panels 
of  the  main  porch,  is  the  residue  of  the  most  ancient  temple  on 
the  mt.  It  was  established  by  Kobo-Daishi  in  the  9th  cent, 
on  land  given  him  for  the  purpose  by  the  Mikado.  According 
to  tradition  Kariba  Mydjin,  the  Shinto  god  of  the  Yamato  Mts., 
welcomed  KUkai  on  his  arrival,  and  promised  protection  for 
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the  enterprise.  This  deity,  being  fond  of  the  chase,  had  a 
special  liking  for  dogs,  from  which  circnniBtance  these  animals 
the  only  ones  ever  permitted  within  the  sacred  pre* 
cinets  of  the  settlement.  For  many  years  the  monastery 

enjoyed  the  Imperial  patronage,  in  1595  the  unnatural 
Taiko  Hideyoahi  exiled  iiither  his  adopted  son  Hidetsuga  and 
invited  him  to  perform  harahiri  —  which  he  did  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  original  edifice  (see  below).  In  time  the  Kongo- 
buji  became  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  temple  in 
Japan,  but  the  great  fire  of  1843  destroyed  it  and  left  only  the 
main  gate  —  which  dates  from  tlie  16th  cent.  The  present 
structure,  the  headquarters  of  the  Skinaan  sect  in  Japan,  is 
interfastdng  from  an  ardiiteotural  «tandpoint>  althou^  its 
charm  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  row  of  water-barrels  in 
£rames,  which  straddle  the  ridgerpole  and  constitute  a  seg- 
ment of  the  fire  department.  The  penthouse  roof  of  the  porcn 
is  quaint.  Arborists  will  be  interested  in  the  tall  Koya-maki 
trees  in  the  park-like  front  yard  —  evergreens  which  the  more 
vigorous  hinohi  ajdd  cryptomerias  seem  to  crowd  out  of  their 
native  habitat. 

The  visitor  is  ushered  first  into  a  big  hall  where  there  are  a 
dosen  <Hr  more  handsome  one-piece  cedar  doore  decorated 
witb^hawks  and  pude  trees  by  Kofid  Tanam  (18th  cent.)* 
Adjoining  it  (left)  is  the  O  kiroma,  a  spadous  suite  with  num* 
erous  sliding  /iMtima  covered,  with  cane  trees,  bamboos,  and 
life-size  cranes  on  an  old-gold  ground  —  the  work  (perhaps)  of 
Ko-Hogen  Motonohu.  The  shrine  in  this  room  is  dedicated  to 
Kobo-Daishi,  and  the  little  room  at  the  left  is  crowded  with 
ancestral  tablets  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family.  In  the 
Plum  Room  are  some  attractive  movable  screens  with  birds 
and  blossoming  plum  trees  by  Kand  Tanyu.  The  Willow  Room 
h/aruigiHn4Mna)^  the  decorations  in  wnieh  aie  ascribed  to 
Tonsen,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  apartmoit  where  the  unfor- 
tunate Hidetsuga  disemboweled  himself  (see  above)  to  satisfy 
the  caprice  of  Hideyoshi  —  whose  wife  had  given  birth  to  a 
*  boy  that  succeeded  Hidetsuga  as  the  heir.  The  gold-splashed 
fusuma  with  flying  cranes  are  new.  The  curious  bronze  monu- 
ment in  the  next  room,  depicting  the  dying  Buddha  surrounded 
by  his  mourning  friends,  was  a  gift  from  the  Tokugawa  shogun^ 
letsunaf  and  is  a  cumpanion  piece  to  the  one  at  the  Miyoshin-ji^ 
at  Kyoto.  The  recess  of  the  jddan  in  the  adjacent  apartment 
has  its  entire  back  wall  cov^ed  by  a  noteworthy  old  Chinese 
paintang  by  an  unknown  artist;  the  striking  kakemono  here 
mctures  the  immortal  Kdhd-DoMhu  Special  services  are  held 
here  by  the  abbot,  whose  seat  is  seen  at  the  edge  of  the  dais. 
XJnkoku  Toseki,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Sesshu  school, 
painted  the  Chinese  scenes  in  sepia  on  the  partitions  of  the 
next  room.  One  of  the  suite  is  called  the  Irori-no-md  ('hearth 
room')  from  the  queer  heating  chamber,  around  which  the 
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monks  sit  and  repeat  the  sutras  in  cold  weather.  The  striking 
kakemono  of  Yakushi-Nyorai  in  a  red  robe  backed  by  a  dark 
ground  is  by  an  unknown  painter.  The  big  kitchen  (daidokoro), 
where  the  simple  food  of  the  monks  and  visiting  pilerims  is 
prepared,  is  worth  looking  into.  —  The  stroeture  hara  by  the 
Kongd'btiji  is  the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  (gakurin)  where  the 
various  tenets  of  Buddhimn  are  taiif^t.  nasing  up  a  short 
avenue  flanked  by  KoycHnaki  trees  one  soon  reaches 

The  M1E1-D6  C  Ancestral  Hair)»  a  low,  sauare,  single- 
storied  building  with  a  thatched  roof  surmounted  by  a  hoshu- 
no-tama.  The  interior  is  restricted  by  a  shrine  within  a  waU 
whose  ten  square  outer  panels  carry  each  a  portrait  of  one  of 
KukaVs  disciples.  The  much  venerated  picture  within  the 
shrine  is  of  the  great  apostle  himself.  One  of  the  most  orecious 
of  the  temple  treasures,  perhaps  aiithentle  but  of  little  worth 
to  foreigners,  is  a  small  terra-ootta  figure  of  Buddha  said  to 
have  been  modeled  by  Kdbd-Daishi  (1100  yrs.  ago)  when  7  yra. 
old.  Of  equal  merit  is  a  brown-lacquered  box  with  the  almost 
obliterated  outline  of  a  lion  on  the  top,  containing  a  plaited 
straw  sandal  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
Saga  —  but  whose  authenticity  requires  verification.  A  genu- 
ine curio  is  a  tarred  calabash,  made  of  several  sheets  of  beaten 
and  compressed  paper  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  exfoliated 
lacquer  decorated  dimly  with  gold  butterflies,  within  which 
is  a  chaplet  given  to  the  great  Buddhist  teaeher  by  the  £m- 
peam  of  China  who  rdgned  during  the  early  years  of  the  9tli 
eent.  It  is  considered  so  precious  that  it  is  stored,  along  with 
the  two  aforementioned  articles,  in  a  special  godown,  with 
very  thick,  fireproof  walls,  and  is  taken  out  only  on  the  rarest 
occasions.  Of  greater  interest  to  the  traveler  is  the  superb 
mandara  about  10  by  10  ft.  sq.,  called  Nehan-z5,  or  'Buadha 
Entering  Nirvana,'  an  admirably  executed  work  regarded  by 
Japanese  critics  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  extant  in 
Japan,  and  on  a  par  with  some  of  Raphael  Sanzio's  best  work. 

The  fact  that  this  magnihcent  picture  was  painted  by  an  o^ure  Jnpunfita 
borne  who  was  born  (in  042;  d.  1017)  541  yn.  Defov«  the  great  Italiaii  aawthe 

light  at  T/^rbino,  is  significant  of  the  latent  possibilities  of  this  singular  people. 
Eshin  iiozu  {Sotu  means  an  exalted  di|mitaiy  in  the  Buddhist  heirarohy), 
whose  real  name  was  C/rabs  OtMhin,  who  entered  the  Btei-mn  Monnutmy 
at  an  early  age,  studied  under  Jie-Daishi,  became  a  scholar,  painter,  ana 
sculptor:  who  built  the  Eahin-in  temple  at  Yokawa  and  prepaied  the  foun- 
datton  01  the  J  Aloseet,k  believed  ^  nave  aohieved  this  mar^ 
skill  about  the  year  1000.  The  original  canvas  was  three  times  its  present 
ilie.  the  two  remaining  segments  having  perished  or  disappeared.  Because 
of  wis  eertain  erities  deny  its  authentiaty,  and  aaeribe  it  to  aome  eii^trer 
eopyist  of  the  Otoku  era  (1084-87).  The  subject  (often  referred  to  as  *Tha 
Heavenly  Band')  is  a  favorite  one  with  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanesa 
painters;  Shaha  is  portrayed  returning  to  heaven  after  his  iwief  sojourn  on 
earth,  and  the  manifest  jov  of  thv  celestial  hf)at  contrasts  admirably  with  the 
tragic  and  hopeless  grief  depicted  on  the  faces  of  his  earthly  followers.  The 
drawing;  is  done  with  great  chaiaeter  and  dignity,  and  the  beautiftll  dark- 
green  silk  background  nuikes  a  superb  foil  for  thf»  scores  of  figures,  flowers, 
douda,  temples,  and  what-not  skillfully  displayed  on  its  surfaoe.  The  phe- 
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nomenal  mattety  of  d«teil.  tlie  parfeet  ddli  with  whieh  the  dark  tfumtOo 

Bbadows  have  been  i>aiutea  on  a  ground  flowing  with  soft,  ethereal  light; 
the  spiritual  conception  of  the  whole,  and  the  wonderful  harmony  ol  color 
neallsome  of  the  woric  of  MvriUo  done  in  his  best  maimer.  It  is  estraordiii* 

arily  well  preserved,  suhI  in  point  of  color  and  freshness  is  superior  to  moat  of 
Japanese  paintings  of  all  classes  distributed  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  fine  kakemono  showingiSAaA^  enthroned  on  a  lotus  medi- 
tating in  the  midst  of  the  eight  hosaisu  is  pec^ulifirly  attractive, 
and  is  by  Chd  Shikyo.  The  placid  expresisiuii  of  the  js^reat 
teacher  as  he  sits  with  bared  breast  and  hands  held  down  is 
unusually  pleasing;  the  tones  throughout  are  low  and  har- 
monious, in  fine  oontraat  to  the  splendid  red  lobe  patterned 
with  gold  disks.  Hard  by  is  a  sadly  defaced  but  sinking  pic- 
ture of  the  Rain  God  a  faint  but  commanding  figure  perhaps 
a  thousand  yrs.  old,  with  the  tip  of  a  dragon's  tail  showing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  canvas.  The  biz.irrp,  lipht-toned  kakemono 
of  Dainichi-N yoraij  though  apparently  modern,  is  extremely 
old  and  strangely  preserved.  There  is  a  mysterious  something 
about  the  picture  that  impresses  one  (juoerly;  the  serenely 
beautiful,  radiantly  calm  face,  with  downeaat,  womanly  eyes, 
and  pinkish,  bow-shaped  lips^  has  a  subtle  madonna  quality 
tiiat  reminds  one  of  the  exquisitely  dainty  Andalusian  winku 
cl  MtttiUo.  The  comparison  is  heightened  by  the  fine  flesh 
tints,  the  low-toncd  reds  and  blues,  and  the  faint  and  harmo- 
sdously  ti!ainfiq;>arent  shades  that  can  only  be  produced  by  light- 
proof  pigments.  The  charm  of  the  winsome  face  and  the 
purity  of  the  general  effect  haunts  one.  Numerona  tiny 
Buddhas  with  delicate  little  faces  adorn  the  gold  diadem,  and 
around  the  twin  circles  drawn  in  outline  on  the  background 
flame  thin  lines  of  divine  fire  such  aa  one  sometimes  sees 
enveloping  the  relentless  Fudd.  The  silken  strips  which  form 
the  body  of  the  kakenumo  are  narrower  than  modem  stuffs  and 
are  of  a  land  popular  about  a  thousand  yrs.  ago.  The  painter's 
name  is  unknown,  but  the  work  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  certain  of  MokkeiU  best  productions.  The  old  kakemono 
(ascribed  to  Kobd-Dnis-hr),  portraying  Knriha  Myojin  find  his 
mother,  are  ranked  as  masterpieces  and  belong  to  tiie  National 
Treasury.  A  mandara  of  noteworthy  excellence  and  amazing 
technique,  about  i>  by  15  ft.,  of  Korean  origin,  painter  un- 
known, with  a  host  of  figures  in  low-toned  greens  and  reds 
and  ^old,  represents  Shaka  and  his  disciples,  and  is  painted  on 
a  thm  ooarse  doth  bord^ed  with  green  strips  from  the  cos- 
tumes a  group  of  dancers  who  once  entertained  HideifoM 
and  leuasu  here.  It  is  an  admimble  production,  comparable 
to  certain  of  the  finest  work  of  native  artists,  and  surpassing 
many  of  them  in  execution  and  impressiveness.  Another,  6  by 
8  ft.,  boldly  wrouglit  in  dark  brown,  shows  Shaka-Nyoral  as  a 
finely  modeled,  bearded  man  with  ear-rings  —  a  commanding 
and  luasierly  producLion  by  Toyeki. 

Spread  out  on  a  beautiiully  lacquered  table  for  the  better 
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inspection  of  speoial  visitors  are  various  national  treasures  of 
bronze^  lacquer,  etc.;  the  goko,  $ankOfkuko,  and  toko  (p.  cczii), 
and  the  bronse  hand-bdls  (called  ffoko-rei,  fonktMrei,  etc.)  8lu>W'^ 

ing^  these  symbols  on  their  handlcxBi  were  broi]|^t  from  China 
by  KObd-Dcdahi.  The  little  lacquered  ahrine,  now  falling  to 
decay,  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its  great  age  and  for  the  fact 
that  it  was  perhaps  made  anterior  to  the  Fujiwara  epoch.  The 
rosaries  were  given  to  Kukai  by  an  early  Chinese  emperor. 
The  extraordinarily  fine  sq.  wooa  blocks  (about  6  by  8  in.  and 
called  tsumehori  no  mandara)^  shown  as  specimens  of  KukaVa 
amazing  ability  as  a  sculptor  in  wood,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  myriad  hair-lines  are  almost  incredibly  minute,  and  sug- 
gest marvelous  paUenoe  and  skill.  —  Not  tibe  least  interesting 
of  the  temple  treasares  are  4000  aeiolb  ol  the  Buddhist  scrip- 
tures, the  residue  of  the  5000  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
the  Fvjiwara  ^dgtm,  Hidehvra^  in  1150;  some  have  cut  crystal 
tips,  while  others  are  silver  or  chased  ^old.  All  are  beautifully 
inscribed  on  blue  paper,  one  ideographic  line  being  in  gold  and 
the  alternate  one  in  silver.  Ecclesiologists  will  be  interested 
in  the  28  special  rolls  (presented  in  1590  by  Toyoiomi  Hide- 
yoshi)  written  in  gold  on  blue  parchment-like  paper,  with 
elaborately  chased  silver  tips  and  clasps.  To  those  who  are 
interested  the  priest  will  show  some  old  fiat  Chinese  folding 
books  of  similar  ehmcter.  written  ki  silvery  and  some  others 
(very  precious)  written  in  black  in  one  of  the  earliest  f onus  of 
ideographic  style.  Some  of  the  modem  Korean  scrolls  are 
illuminated,  and  lovdy  gold  tracery  illustrates  certain  of  the 
teste.  —  Just  across  the  road  from  the  Mieiirdd  is  the  bar- 
barically  splendid 

Kon-d6,  or  Golden  Hall,  an  aptly  named,  massive,  two- 
storied,  square,  tile-roofed  edifice  dating  from  1852  and  occu- 
pying the  site  of  an  older  structure  burned  a  decade  earlier. 
Its  beautiful  situation  backed  by  green  and  lofty  trees,  and 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  bold  wood-sculptures  on  the 
weather-beaten  exterior,  make  a  stronger  appeal  than  the  pro- 
fusely decorated  interior,  which  blazes  with  gold  and  color  and 
is  a  bit  too  gaudy  to  be  in  good  taste.  The  custodian  (whose 
office  is  in  the  squat  building  down  at  the  left)  sometimes  lete 
the  visitor  in  through  the  rear  door  (diagonally  opposite  the 
Mieirdd).  The  first  things  one  sees  on  the  inside  here  are  the 
great  doors  swung  on  huge  pivots  let  into  soffits  above  and 
below,  serving  as  rear  exits  (in  rase  of  fire)  for  the  splendid 
Yakuahi- Nyorai  on  the  main  altar.  They  are  made  of  single, 
massive,  lacquered  and  brass-trimmed  keyaki  slabs,  and  are 
4  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  long.  Extending  round  to  the  right  and 
left  are  some  striking  painted  panels  of  the  Sixteen  Rakan, 
strong  in  composition  and  with  extraordinarily  expressive 
faces.  The  temple  is  constructed  on  the  plan  d  three  nested 
squares,  one  within  the  other»  the  brilliancy  and  deconrtioo 
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increasing  as  one  penetrates  to  the  center,  where  the  main 
shrine  stands  like  a  jewel  in  a  triple  reliquary.  The  keyaJei 
pillani  (from  Shinano  Frovinoe)  lacquered  a  rich  Indian  red, 
then  oon^etoly  oovered  trith  heavy  gold  foil,  are  anperb. 
Between  the  outer  pHlars  are  slatted,  black-laeqneMd  aoors 
that  impart  a  wholesome  sobering  efifect;  above  them  are  17 
carved  and  gilded  panels  of  flying  tennin  admirably  executed 
in  high  relief  by  Nakagaiva,  a  modem  artist.  Above  is  a 
wealth  of  arabesques,  gilded  tie-  and  cross-beams,  and  a  con- 
fusing maze  of  diaper- work  in  noisy  colors.  The  central  panel 
with  its  twin  angels  of  the  Buddhist  Paradise  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  skill  displayed  by  present-day  sculptors  in  the 
subtle  art  of  carving  in  wood  —  as  are  likewise  the  small  but 
artiatioUly  oluaeled  and  colored  groups  of  bnds  on  the  suoer- 
imposed  beams^  The  liny  sunken  panels  of  the  coffered  ceiling 
each  carry  different  floweCKiesigns. 

The  outer  hall,  or  g^n,  admits  one  to  the  interior,  or  naijinp 
where  the  most  conspicuous  thing  is  the  wide  lacquered  base 
supporting  a  gold-lacquered  reliquary  containing  a  seated 
image  of  Yakushi-Nyorai,  unwarrantably  ascribed  to  KohO' 
Daishi,  The  seated  figures  at  the  right  are  Kongo-hosalaUj 
Fugen,  and  Fudd;  and  at  the  left  Kongo  Satta,  Kokuzd- 
bosatsUf  and  Gozanze  My  d-d.  The  mandara  against  the  left 
wall  depicts  Kariba  Mydjin  and  his  mother,  with  Kezai 
Mydjin  and  Bemiim  below.  The  figure' on  the  kakemono  at 
the  r^t.  in  a  realistic  sesfted  posture,  with  his  Chinese  shoes 
beneath  ids  chair,  is  the  omnipresent  Mr.  DatsAi,  when  he  was 
42  yrs.  old*  The  ceiling  of  the  naijin  is  a  duplicate  of  that  of . 
the  f^n  except  that  the  complex  portion  above  the  shrine 
carries  dragons  and  mythological  phoenixes  painted  in  restless 
colors.  Before  the  great  altar,  on  the  highly  polished  black- 
lacquered  floor,  are  many  temple  fitments  —  a  veritable 
jumble  of  native  brass  burnished  to  a  fine  luster.  Four  of  the 

Seat  j?oki-covered  upright  pillars  are  decx)rated  with  scowling 
ods  of  the  Four  Directions,  with  bases  and  capitals  enriched 
with  polychromatic  deoocations  made  to  imitate  draperies. 
The  moral  decaratiops  are  noteworthy;  tiie  UurgBst  wall- 
pands  are  20  by  26  ft.,  painted  to  represent  the  two  halves  of 
the  Buddhist  universe  and  portiaying  a  host  of  figurmes 
executed  with  no  mean  skill. 

Certain  of  the  tawdry,  decaying  structures  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kon-dd  are  used  as  storehouses  and  are  crammed  with 
small  and  large  gilt  images  rescued  from  the  many  fires  which 
have  destroyed  the  older  temples;  one  of  them  (left)  is  upward 
of  700  yrs.  old  and  in  consequence  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  edifices  in  the  settlement.  It  is  gov't  property,  is 
included  in  the  list  ol  national  treasures,  and  is  very  careiully 
preserved  from  fire.  The  statue  of  Fud(i  which  one  may  see 
through  the  cracks  in  the  door  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
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Unkei.  In  the  Daiye-do,  across  the  md,  is  a  group  of  huge 
gilded  figures  of  Amida  and  his  suite.  The  small  building 

called  JurUei^dO,  just  beyond  the  Miei-dd^  contains  a  Kwannon 
said  to  hnve  been  chiseled  by  Kilkni.  Next  to  it  is  an  old  shed 
that  housf  9  5  huge  and  excellently  preserved  images  of  the 
God  of  W  iiidom  (which  occupied  better  quarters  before  the 
old  pagoda  was  burned  in  1888).  On  the  slightly  elevated  ter- 
race at  the  left  stands  the  quaintly  constructed  Saito^  or 
Westmi  Pagoda,  i^yEKiciwded  with  goubll  statues.  Thegeatly 
revered  ShirUd  shrines  across  Uie  way  are  dedicated  to  Aoriba 
Mudjm  and  his  consort.  —  The  curious  sexagonal  Revolving 
labrary  ifcydzH)  is  two^toried  and  is  put  together  like  a  prim* 
itive  log  cabin. 

Thp  broad  road  leading  up  at  the  right  goes  to  the  (i  M.) 
Gkeat  Gate  (dai-nion),  which  dates  from  the  Genroku  era 
(1688-1704).  Before  the  rly.  reached  Kayaguchi  it  was  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  sacred  inclosure.  It  stands  at  the  W.  side 
of  this,  and  is  an  immensely  sturdy  old  structure  with  a  heavy 
superimposed  roof  covered  with  tiles.  Two  huge,  badly 
splinterod  ATid  guard  it  from  their  respective  loggias,  and 
nare  out  fiercely  at  whosoever  approaches  from  tins  angle. 
From  its  commanding  position  on  a  broad  toT»oe  wfaick 
slopes  abruptly  to  the  deep  valley  just  below,  one  enjoys  a 
marvelous  view  of  forest-belted  mts.  and  distant  \*ales.  The 
onr-time  popular  (but  now  unattractive)  road  which  leads- 
(right)  to  (12  ri  —  30  M.)  Wakayama,  is  but  little  used,  and 
after  the  spring  rains  is  apt  to  be  in  bad  repair.  The  sedated 
bronze  figure  just  inside  the  entrance  (left)  ia  Miroku-bosat^u. 
The  Shmd  8kinf4n  is  a  25  min.  walk  from  here,  and  on  the 
return  one  sees  strught  ahead.  31 M.  distanti  the  bare.  p<Hnted 
oone  of  Jin-^aminef  from  whose  smnmit  one  may  look  out 
across  thirty  proyinces. 

The  KARUXATA-Dd,  a  small  shrine  on  the  main  road  to  the 
inn,  is  popular  with  pilgrims  because  of  the  story  associated 
with  it.  The  framed  picture  protected  by  a  wire  screen  near 
the  entrance,  portrayinp^  two  women  in  low  relief  with  real 
hair  and  clothes,  playing  go^ban;  their  heads  nearly  touch- 
ing, their  hair  merging  above  in  entwined  serpents  which  glare 
venomously  at  one  another,  explains  the  theme.  They  were 
the  wives  <m  Kvrakayordash^  and  they  lived  together  aimcably 
mitil  the  fire  of  jealousv  flamed  out.  Kwakaya  watched  them 
one  day  as  they  played  the  national  game,  and  his  fancy  pie- 
tured  the  serpents  and  the  smothered  conflict  in  their  hearts. 
Straightway  no  r^nonnopd  them  and  the  world,  retired  to 
Koya-san,  Fha\  ed  his  head,  founded  the  temple,  and  became 
a  monkisli  recluse.  Later,  when  his  beloved  son  followed  and 
beggeti  lam  to  return,  he  dramatically  denied  any  knowledge 
of  him!  This  tragic  episode  —  which  appeals  strongly  to 
Japanese  emotions,  and  which  has  been  dramatized  and  retold 
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time  and  again  in  song  and  story  —  is  pictured  here;  the  rigid 

but  heart-nrokcn  father,  and  the  dazed  and  weepmp:  son. 
Portraits  of  Karukaya  hang  williin  llie  temple.  The  moral 
of  the  story  is  addressed  to  the  polyganiously  inclined. 

The  Ek6-in,  5  min.  from  the  Shojo  Shin-in^  is  now  shorn 
of  its  whilom  sph  ndor.  The  pictures  for  which  it  was  once 
celebrated  have  been  transferred  to  museums  and  private 
ooUeotioDs,  and  all  that  remains  —  some  tiger  screens  by 
Kan§  Tanya,  and  a  carved  wood  Kvxmnon  of  the  Fvfiwafa 
period  —  are  not  worth*gouig  to  see. 

The.  Kongo  Samhai-ik.  15  mm.  walk,  is  very  old  and  is 
one  of  the  few  temples  tiiat  has  not  sufTered  from  the  fires 
which  have  seourged  the  settlement.  Chief  among  its  interim 
adornments  is  a  screen  by  Oguri  Solan  (1398-1464)  showing 
some  large  trees,  flowers,  and  birds  on  a  faded  gold  back- 
ground, and  some  white  cranes  feeding  among  brown  reeds  — 
all  more  notew^orthy  for  rich  coloring  than  for  conception.  A 
series  of  paintings  show  Kobo-Daishi  and  his  traditional  C'hi- 
nese  companions  (a  favorite  theme  of  native  painters).  Vs'lmt 
is  perhaps  a  genuine  bit  of  old  Chinese  lacquer  is  preserved 
in  the  shape  of  a  gong-stand  with  uprights  decorated  in  gold 
hummocks  flecked  with  Uny  trees,  amidst  which  gallop  awk- 
ward horsemen  (typically  Chineee)  shooting  with  bows  and 
arrowS)  or  hurling  javelins  at  birds.  Of  greater  historical 
•  interest  is  the  archaic  twin-storied  pagoda  known  as  the 
Taho'fd,  built  by  the  order  of  MasakOf  mother  of  the  3d 
Minamoto  shdgiu},  Sanetmno,  during  the  Kaiiiakura  epoch 
(1192-1219).  The  inner  slirine  of  this  wonderful  old  relic, 
that  has  slept  here  in  the  aiK  icnt  peace  of  great  trees  for  nearly 
a  millennium,  contains  some  good  noulptured  hgureb  {by  Un- 
kei)  of  Shaka^  Dainichi-Nyoraif  Amida,  and  other  divinities, 
all  backed  by  gilded  and  meroed  mandorlas.  The  four  sturdy 
columns  which  support  the  ceiling  are  enriched  with  painted 
medallions.  Special  engineers  came  hither  from  TOkyO  to 
repair  the  structure  in  1908,  and  sustained  efforts  are  being 
made  to  prolong  its  life.  The  group  of  6  cryptomeria  trees 
in  the  ynrd  are  almost  as  old  and  as  lamous  as  the  aged  shrine 
at  the  loft  —  a  national  treasure  (said  to  be  the  oldest  stand- 
ing wood  shrine  in  Japan)  built  by  Minamoto  Yoritanio  in  the 
year  of  Our  J^)rd  a.d.  1190! 

The  Cemetery  (rantoba),  a  vast,  awe-inspiring  City  of 
the  Dead  extending  for  1^  M.  through  a  narrow  grove  of 
stately  cryptomeria  and  hinoki  trees,  and  intersected  by  a 
strikingly  beautiful  avenue  tenninatine  at  the  (40  mm.) 
Mand9r6,  or  Hall  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Lamps,  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  in  Japan,  and  should  not  be  missed.  Immediately 
behind  this  structure  is  the  Okuno-in  ('Innermost  Temple*)i 
where  lie  the  bones  of  the  immortal  Kdho-Daishi,  The  avenue 
begins  at  the  Jchirno-MBhi  C  First  Bridge'),  which  spans 
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a  runnel  called  the  Odthgawa  (ChineBe:  '  Imperial  Domain 
Biver'),  1  mm.  beyond  the  8hdj9  8hinr4n,  Beyeral  hundred 
tombs,  miniature  pagodas,  torn,  vaults,  and  the  like  are  scat- 
tered through  the  splendid  grove,  and  range  in  sise  from  a 
tiny  chiseled  figure  no  larger  than  one's  hand  to  colossal 
granite  structures  weighing  several  tons;  some  are  new  and 
are  all  aglitter  with  gilt  and  bronze;  others  are  weather-stained, 
and  moss-  and  lichen-covered.  The  handsome  bronze  shafts, 
covered* with  gilded  characters  in  high  relief  and  surmounted 
by  burnished  capitals  which  customarily  rise  from  broad 
granite  plinths,  are  known  as  'party  monuments,'  the  scores 
of  names  incised  in  the  bronze  sides  being  those  of  devotees 
who  wish  to  be  perpetuated  here  so  that  thelir  souls  may  enter 
the  cherished  J9do,  or  ^FUre  Land  of  Perfect  Bliss/  and  be 
with  that  of  the  great  foimder.  While  some  of  the  tombs  stand 
above  the  actual  remains  of  honored  dead,  others  are  merely 
nionuments  inscribed  with  the  names  of  persons  interred  in 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  Not  a  few  mark  the  spot  where 
a  wisp  of  hair,  some  ashes,  a  bone,  or  a  tooth  of  a  devotee  is 
buried.  Conspicuous  among  the  tombs  are  the  ponderous  and 
icturesque  stupa-shaped  ones,  known  locally  as  gorin-no-tOf 
ecause  they  are  composed  of  five  sculptured  layers  of  st^one, 
one  on  the  top  of  another,  and  represent  (in  Hindu  literature) 
the  five  elements  —  earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  and  iqiaoe.  The 
largest  (which  commemorates  on^  of  the  didmyds  of  Sumaa 
Province)  is  28  ft.  high  and  has  a  foundation  12  ft.  sq.  The 
oldest  is  of  the  celebrated  Minamoto  shogun,  Tada  Mitsunaita 
(or  Tada  ManQu)^  and  dates  from  997.  All  were  rolled,  or 
dragged,  or  pushed  up  the  mt.  at  an  almost  unthinkable  ex- 
pense of  time,  labor,  and  money;  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  great 
Lords  of  Satsuma  was  so  heavy  that  history  says  it  could  be 
moved  but  3  in.  a  day,  and  that  several  years  were  required 
to  l)ring  it  to  its  final  resting-place! 

Proceeding  down  the  winoing  avenue  —  a  beautiful  ajid 
impressive  sight  when  the  rising  sun  lays  goldm  shafts  of 
light  between  the  lofty  jbress  —  one  notes  at  the  left  the  fine 
tombs  of  the  once  powerful  doAmydg  of  Eaga,  Satsuma,  Rik- 
uaen,  and  other  provinces;  not  far  from  the  bridge  at  the  right 
are  those  of  Taira  Atsumori  and  Kumaoaud  Naozane  (p.  441). 
Farther  on  is  the  tomb  of  Takedn  Haninohu  (Shingen).  Near 
it  is  a  stone  where  Kobd-Daishi  used  to  sit,  and  which  in  con- 
sequence is  called  Kohd-DaishV s  sitting-stone.  Not  far  away 
is  a  curiously  crooked  willow  tree  called  the  'Dragon  Willow.' 
The  big  bronze  statue  is  of  Kobayashi  Sahei,  a  rich  man  of 
Osaka.  Japanese  regard  the  tomb  of  Akechi  MUsuhide  (the 
poetaster  and  traitor,  who  essayed  to  kill  Oda  N^hunaga)  with 
Dated  breath,  since  it  is  split  (by  a  thunderbolt)  in  twain.  — 
The  small  rly .  which  runs  underneath  the  avenue  here  is  the 
prolongation  of  the  timber-ioad  passed  at  Kamya*  At  the 
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left  of  the  bridge  is  Kobo-Daishi^s  WeU^  where  the  great  man 
is  said  to  have  seen  the  reflection  of  his  face;  the  credulous 
drink  the  polluted  water  in  staggering  doses  and  ascribe' 
miiaculous  stomachic  virtues  to  it.  The  neaivby  tomb  of 
Shinum  (of  the  great  family  of  damyds  who  governed  Sat-* 
suma  from  the  end  of  the  l^th  cent,  onward)  came  (mm  dktant 
Rykyu;  the  group  of  monuments  encircling  it  commemorate 
the  men  who  fell  during  HuhyoM^s  invasion  of  Korea.  To 
enumerate  all  the  prominent  tombs  would  merely  confuse  the 
reader.  Some  stand  to  the  memory  of  emperors,  shogitnSf 
to  the  militant  Shinraa  Shdnin.  to  Enku-DaUhi,  to  the  popu- 
lar actor  IMkawa  Danjuroj  ana  to  many  notable  and  less  note- 
worthy painters,  poets,  scholars,  warriors,  priests,  princes,  etc. 

.The  time-stained  GonArDO,  which  stands  M  the  right  of  the 
path  hereabout,  contains  several  shrines^  one  with  a  wooden 
image  of  Kobo-Daishi  saSd  to  have  been  carved  by  him  at  the 
age  of  42  —  a  critical  age  with  Japanese,  who  be]io^'e  thnt  the 
dice,  cards,  and  what-not  shown  on  the  accompanying  t  ure 
must  be  renounced  at  this  period  else  they  will  become  sym- 
boHc  of  an  early  demise.  At  the  right  and  left  of  the  image 
stand  a  thousand  small  images  of  Kwarmon  —  carved,  gilded, 
and  worthless.  The  adjacent  shrine  is  dedicated  to  Fndd. 
Behind  it  is  a  very  old  building,  the  Ookushd,  with  a  reliquary' 
displaying  dim  old  mandaras  or  the  two  halves  of  the  Buddhist . 
univeise:  offerings  are  made  here  to  KukaVs  spirit.  The 
bronae  figures  just  beyond  are  called  the  Six  Jizd,  or  Midzu 
muke  Jizd,  from  the  circumstance  that  pilgrims  take  water 
from  the  trough  at  their  feet  and  sprinkle  it  over  them  in  the 
!)elief  that  by  so  doing  merit  accrues  to  their  forebears.  The 
{Small,  lichen-covered  bridge,  with  its  8  bronze  giboshu  span- 
ning the  Tamo-gawa  at  this  point,  is  called  Go-Byd-bashi 
CBridpe  to- KobG-Daishi's  Tomb');  those  who  listen  with 
ereduhty  to  the  whispered  tradition  believe  that  no  one  can 
( ross  it  who  is  not  approved  by  the  great  teacher's  spirit! 
The  monument  at  therijg^t  dates  from  1912  and  commemorates 
the  brave  and  willing  men  who  died  in  the  titanir  struggle 
between  the  Japanese  Fox  and  the  Russian  l^rar.  A  small 
cage  at  the  left  of  the  avenue  contains  a  curious  stone  (called 
Miwku-ishi — 'Buddhist  deity  stone')  resembling  a  mass  of 
fused  metal ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  China  byKobo- 
Daishi  over  a  thousand  yrs.  ago.  The  trees  hereabout  are  splen-* 
didly  straight  and  tall;  the  big  one  near  by  at  the  left,  inclosed 
by  a  wooden  fence  and  girdled  with  a  rope,  is  called  RyUtd  Sugi 
(*  Cedar  of  the  Dragon's  Lantern mnce  in  its  topmost 
boughs  the  heavenly  spirits  have  been  known  to  hang  celestial 
lights!  Wherefore  a  sign-hoard  rautions  the  sacrilegious  not 
to  touch  it.  The  great  tree  opposite  measures  27  ft.  3  in.  in 
circumference  4  ft.  above  the  grround.  In  the  fenced  space 
at  the  left  of  the  walk  are  numerous  tombs  of  Mikados  and 
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other  Imperial  perflona^es  The  bronze  image  with  thought- 
ful and  contemplative  face  which  sits  at  the  left  of  the  atepe 
leading  up  to  the  Manddrdy  is  a  Jizo  which  the  aihng  com- 
monalty have  rubbed  until  one  knee  .shows  a  fine  patina. 
Before  inspecting  the  Hall  of  Ten  Thousand  Lamps  (a  grand- 
iloquent misnomer)  we  proceed  (left)  to 

The  Hall  of  Bones  (Kofou-dd),  a  grisly  and  repulsive 
circular  edifice  plastered  over  with  ex^voio8  aiul  vieiting-cards. 
and  enriched  with  numerous  bunches  of  hair  resembling  driea 
Bcalp-locks.  In  the  slatted  door  is  a  hole  through  which  bones 
are  tossed  into  a  common  ossuaiy  —  a  sort  of  pauper  pit 
for  the  corporeal  bifp  of  those  who  could  not  afford  to  com- 
mand a  tomb,  bnt  who  wished  some  of  thoir  anatomy  to  rest 
contiguous  to  Kdbd-Daiskfs  remains.  By  this  ingenious 
method  they  hoped  to  obtain  a  sort  of  blanket  fire  insurance 
and  the  grace  with  which  to  start  a  new  life  in  the  wished-for 
land  ci  ideal  purity.  The  path  leading  beyond  the  small  ^ate 
at  the  left  goes  to  minor  tombs  that  are  not  worth  inspectmg. 

KOb^Daishi's  Tomb,  the  UUima  Thute  of  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers, where  the  sainted  piophet  is  supposed  to  sit  uncor- 
runted,  awaiting  his  next  incarnation,  is  at  the  right,  behind 
a  barred  fence,  within  a  weather-beaten  shrine  surmounted 
hy  a,  hdshv-7w-tama.  It  is  the  most  popular  object  of  veneration 
within  the  holy  precincts  of  KOya-sari,  if  not  of  Central  and 
Western  Japan,  for  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  come  here  annually  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  first  propounded  the  *SAin- 
gon  doctrines  in  Nippon,  and  who,  in  bringing  Kdya^ioin  into 
animate  life,  pernetuated  his  name  perhaps  for  all  time. 
Thousands  crowd  nither  on  the  Slst  of  March,  when  new  vest- 
ments are  laid  upon  the  tomb  and  the  old  ones  retired.  The 
fragrant  f^moke  of  incense  blends  eternally  with  that  of  the 
flowers  which  aro  always  kept  fresh  before  the  8(*pulch(^r. 
Many  bronze  vases,  lotuses,  lanterns,  and  the  like  embellish 
the  spot.  The  dilapidated  old  structure  at  the  right  is  the 
Revolving  Library,  with  an  uninteresting  Monju-bosatsu, 

The  MandorO,  a  raiiishackle  wooden  building  about  40  by 
100  ft.,  erected  by  Ishida  Kazushige  (or  Mitsunari  —  leader 
of  the  army  of  130,000  men  defeated  by  Tokugawa  leyasu 
at  Sekigahara,  Oct.  21,  1000),  has  a  darksome  interior  partly 
filled  with  a  hundred  or  more  brass  lanterns  in  which  tiny  wiclca 
burn  and  flicker  faintly  —  hence  the  high-sounding  title  of 
Hall  of  Tex  Thot'san-d  T.  amps.  Thesp  ;ire  the  gifts  of  varioii?^ 
persons;  the  I  )right  one  at  the  right  is  >aid  to  have  burned  with- 
out interruption  for  more  than  a  thousand  yrs.  One,  the  gift 
of  the  Emperor  Shirakawn  Hd-d^  was  lit  at  his  death  in  1129 
and  has  not  been  extinguished!  For  5  sen  tlie  prieiit  will  go 
through  a  brief  ceremony  and  intone  an  invocation  to  KiSbl^ 
Dai8h%*8  spirit.  An  additional  income  b  derived  ^n>m,^y||jf 
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of  small  images  (10  ten)  of  this  saint,  pressed  into  an  embossed 
tablet  made  from  the  ashes  of  incense  burned  before  his  shrine. 
Tiny  bits  of  the  cloth,  of  which  the  vestments  placed  on  the 
tomb  are  made,  are  eagerly  hoiij^ht  by  the  credulous,  who  be- 
lieve that  an  illness  can  be  cured  l  )  v  shredding  and  swallowing 
them,  or  by  rubljing  the  ailing  Bpot  with  them.  The  crystal 
rosary  spread  out  on  the  piece  of  silk  brocade  at  the  right  of 
the  reliquary  belonged  to  Kukai,  Behind  it,  under  a  sort  of 
baldaehm,  is  a  gold4acqiiered,  stuparshaped  shrine  (sharitd) 
presented  by  the  Emperor  Saqa,  —  On  tne  way  back  to  the 
um  note  the  fine  old  carvings  m  the  spandrel  formed  by  the 
two  sides  of  the  roof  and  U&e  ridge  of  the  Gokushd.  The 
tombs  opposite  the  entrance,  on  a  terrace  at  the  right,  are  of 
Oda  Nobtwaqa  and  his  family,  and  Toyolomi  Hideyoshi, 

The  Rkturn  to  Nara  or  Kyoto  can  be  pleasantly  varied 
by  following  the  route  described  below.  If  breakfast  be 
ordered  for  6  a.m.,  and  a  start  made  at  7,  the  rear  gate  can 
be  reached  and  the  descent  begun  25  min.  later.  A  swinging 
stride  brings  one  to  the  Gokuraku-baahi  at  7.50,  and  Kamiya 
at  8.10.  At  the  far  end  (35  min.)  of  this  hamlet  stands  a  sign- 
post niiarking  a  road  which  leads  straight  on  and  another 
(traversed  on  the  upward  climb)  which  turns  sharply  up  at 
the  left.  From  this  angle  Kdyaguchi  is  2  n,  10  cho,  and 
Haf^hirnoto  Station  (farther  up  the  line)  about  3  ri.  Continuing 
alon^'  thp  smoother  but  narrower  Hashimoto  trail  one  soon 
emerges  on  a  lofty  ridge  between  two  deep  ravines  whence  tiie 
eye  sweeps  over  a  vast  extent  of  magnificent  mt.  and  plain  — 
the  latter  idealized  by  the  winding,  thread-like  Kino^awa 
and  a  number  of  villages.  The  om  standing  by  the  river  bank 
is  Kud€fntaraf  and  that  beyond,  Kdyaguchi.  The  vista  is 
tremendous^  and  the  knowledge  of  altitude  and  distance 
chanus  the  sense.  The  microscopic  towns  stand  exposed  like 
points  on  a  relief  map;  the  tiny  hoiisps  look  Hke  Japanese 
match-boxes,  and  the  riy.  trains  recall  the  toy  'ohu-chu* 
cars  of  childhood.  The  blue  mts.  rise  in  serried  ranks  to  the 
distant  sky-line,  while  between  us  and  the  river  the  vegetation 
which  belts  the  inlls  is  seen  to  change  with  the  subtle  grada- 
tions of  climate  —  from  the  eool,  broocyng  cypresses  on  the 
mt.  tops,  to  the  flower-decked  summer-land  miles  below.  The 
dOatea  eye  dominates  a  thousand  square  miles  of  delightful 
landscape,  picked  out  here  and  there  with  flowering  gardens 
or  fruitful  orchards.  Tlie  hills  are  always  green  —  a  perman- 
ent charm  of  the  Japanese  country  —  and  thn  lipsome,  plume- 
like bainboos  which  rise  with  the  palmettoes  amid  the  decidu- 
ous and  evergreen  trees  impart  a  semitropic  and  pleasing 
aspect.  The  road  to  Kdyaguchi  loops  down  acrotis  the  gorge 
at  the  left;  the  main  one  flanks  the  deep  chasm  at  the  right, 
with  a  small  river  churning  through  it. 

The  straggling  village  of  Kovomimi,  which  dings  like  a 
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group  of  swallows'  nests  to  ih»  slofutig  side  of  the  diff,  b 
passed  at  8*60,  along  with  the  sevem  suooeeding  clusteis  of 

nouses  beyond  it.  Twenty  min.  later  one  rounds  the  comer 
of  a  bold  headland  and  descries  far  ahead,  perched  on  a  ridge 
above  the  brawling  Kawane-gaway  the  strikingly  picturesque 
village  (prettiest  by  far  of  all  the  others  of  the  countryside) 
of  Kaneyeki.  The  view  is  bewitching;  the  dashing  river  makes 
a  wide  turn  round  a  triangular  headland  jutting  out  from  a 
tall  range,  then  nine  in  a  eontiazy  direetlcm  beforo  losing 
itself  like  a  silver  snake  amqng  the  hiUs;  the  highroad  whi^ 
links  primitive  Kaneyeki  to  the  modern  railway  foUowB  it 
along  a  higher  level,  and  recalls  some  of  the  superb  mt.  roads 
of  Switzerland.  The  descent  hither  is  quite  steep  —  a  leg- 
wearying  climb  when  approached  from  the  opposite  direction 
—  and  leads  to  the  river,  the  village,  and  a  quaint  old  arched 
bridge  adorned  with  ten  bronze  giboshu.  On  the  opposite  shore 
a  steep,  rocky  street  leads  upward  through  the  town,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  seem  all  engaged  in  making  the  paper 
umbrellas:  for  which  it  is  locally  celebrated.  Jinrilds  are 
obtainable  here;  prices  are  flexible  and  are  usually  graded 
according  to  the  traveler's  fatigue  and  his  anxiety  to  employ 
one.  At  the  head  of  the  street  (reached  at  9.35)  the  jinrild 
road  bears  round  to  the  left;  walkers  can  save  a  half-mile 
by  climbing  up  the  steep  but  broad  road  which  winds  up  at 
the  right,  and  joins  the  main  highway  (25  min.)  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Kane  Pass.  As  we  follow  this  upward  slope  charm- 
ing views  are  obtained  in  retrospect  of  the  c^^uaint  and  attrac- 
tive little  village  sheltered  by  high,  encirchi^  Mik,  la  this 
sequestered,  sun-warmed  winter  station  flowm  name  until 
late  Dec,  and  great  yellow  shaddodcs  {jahon)  and  oranges 
of  varying  sizes  ripen  in  the  wintw  sun.  The  (15  min.)  hill- 
top  is  almost  covered  with  orange  groves  heavy  with  globular 
fruit.  Considerable  thin  copying-paper  (gampishi),  made  from 
the  bast  and  bark  of  the  young  shoots  of  gampi  and  the  kozo, 
or  paper-mulberry  tree  (Papyrus  papyrifera;  often  referred 
to  by  the  untenable  name  of  Broussonetia  —  from  Broussonet, 
a  French  naturalist,  1761-1807),  is  made  in  the  neighborhood 
and  is  in  demand  because  of  its  excellent  quality.  As  we 
emmge  on  the  national  road  at  10  a.m;,  Kduagueh^  is  visible 
at  the  far  left.  Belated  azaleas,  roses  (prominent  amon|^  thenoi 
the  mullen-pink  —  Lychnis  Coronaria)f  aatera  of  many 
shades,  and  other  wild  flowers  deck  the  hill-slopes  and  gulches. 
At  10.25  we  enter  the  long,  somnolent  town  of  Kamuro,  with 
a  temple  called  Karukaya-dd  (a  tawdry  replica  of  the  one  at 
KOya-san)  and  a  bronze  Jizo  sitting  negligently  on  a  stone 
lotus  in  the  yard.  Passing  the  inn  (famaya)  one  bears  to  the 
right  and.continues  along  the  main  street;  the  river  runs  below 
at  the  left,  and  many  rafts  of  logs  and  thick  bamboos  £|oat 
downon  theeunent.  The  hills  bdiind  the  town  are  tenaoed» 
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and  planted  to  rice.  In  winter  the  draughty  shops  are  almost 
filled  with  the  wild  persimmons  (p.  397)  which  thrive  here- 
about. Scores  of  strings  of  them  hang  from  the  rafters  beneath 
tiie  eaves  there  to  dry  and  blacken  and  wiiidde  In  the  aim. 
Unless  they  are  peded  and  so  ripened  befole  eatins  they  are 
aerid  and  puckery,  and  will  make  the  best  set  of  labe  teeth 
a  temporary  misfit! 

Farther  on  the  river  makes  a  wide  detour,  and  to  reach  the 
ferry  one  must  go  out  through  the  upper  end  of  the  town  and 
continue  for  an  appreciable  distance  —  first  along  a  good  low- 
land road  covered  with  carefully  tended,  pollarded  mulberry 
trees,  thence  through  two  small  towns  to  Kamuro  no  Shimizu 
village,  on  the  river  bank.  Considerable  silk  is  made  in  the 
vicinity,  and  during  spare  hours  the  people  sit  just  within  the 
doors  of  their  houses  (or  In  the  local  factory)  reding  the  tenu-t 
ous  threads  from  steaming  ooooons.  The  rampageous  river 
often  tfidces  the  bridge  out  nere,  and  a  regular  boat  ferry  has 
been,  established  (3  min.,  1  sen).  The  houses  of  Hashimoto 
town  stream  down  to  the  opposite  shoro,  which  is  reached  at 
11.15,  just  4i  hrs.  from  the  Kdya-mn  inn.  A  10  min.  walk 
through  the  town  brings  one  to  the  rly.  station,  across  the 
street  from  which  are  several  native  inns  —  Maruya-kioan, 
Hashimoto-kioan,  M ikuni-kwan,  etc.  Certain  of  the  dwellings 
resemble  temples  because  of  the  local  custom  of  placing  demon 
antefixes  at  the  salient  points  of  the  roofs.  Dogs  are  pressed 
into  service  in  the  neighborhood  and  are  made  to  he^  the 
farmers'  and  pull  jinrikis.  —  If  one  can  board  a  train  paaaiiig 
tluou^  Hashirnoio  about  noon,  one  can  reach  KyOto  (fare, 
¥2*7^,  Ist.  d. :  ^.60, 3d)  about  6  i^.if . 

29.  From  Kyoto  to  Amanohashidate. 

*Amanohashidate  (referred  to  locally  as  HashidcUe),  one 

of  the  Sankci,  or  'Three  Famous  Sights  of  Japan,'  on  the 
West  Coast,  facing  the  Japan  Sea,  in  Tango  Province,  Kyoto- 
keUy  75  M.  from  Kyoto  (104  from  Osaka) y  is  reached  by  the 
Fuknchiyama'Shin-Maizura  section  of  the  San-in  Rly.  Line 
to  (}¥)  M.)  Maizuru  {Kaigan  Station;  fare,  ¥2.60,  1st.  cl.; 
Y1.54,  2d)  in  about  3  hrs.;  thence  on  foot  (in  about  4  hrs.; 
good  walking:  superb  views),  in  a  jinriki  (see  below)  tut  by 
steamef  (in  If  hrs.;  fare.  53  sen)  to  MiyazUf  whence  AmdiuK 
haMdaie  proper  is  a  walk  of  appifox.  1  nr. 

The  usual  plan  is  to  ttart  from  Ks^to  {Nijd  StaUm)  about  8  a.iI:,  meh 
Maxzuni  (Shin,  or  new,  Mai2uru,  the  present  terminus  of  the  rly.  is  a  naval 
fltatioD  in  which  forei^uers  are  euppoeed  not  to  be  interested)  and  there 
bowrd  a  stub  train  (in  waiting)  for  the  steamer  landing  (5  miii.  farther  on) 
at  Kaigan.  If  the  train  is  on  time  the  (gov't  rly.)  steamer  (several  daily;  no 
meals;  do  not  wait  for  trains)  leaves  (fare,  50  sen)  a  few  min.  after  its  arrival 
and  docks  at  (16  M.)  Miyatu  early  |n  th6  ttftemooA;  dcupaaiting  luggage, 
in  the  inn  (see  below)  and  starting  at  once  for  Amanohashidate,  one  can  be 
back  in  3  hrs.  (if  the  journey  is  nuMie  on  foot)  or  less.  By  boat,  80  ten  the 
nMmd  trip;  by  Jinriki^  70  sM.— >TIm  wMthttr  will  make  a  differaiiMin  mt^9 
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comfort  and  it  should  be  cooaidered  in  one's  plans.  If  on  arrival  at  Kaigan 
one  finda  the  wind  blowins  Itaid  in  the  bay  (which  means  tJuitit  is  blowing 
still  harder  at  sea)  and  the  ocean  boisterous  (frequently  the  ease  in  winter), 
the  poky  Utile  boat  is  Ukely  to  toss  wildly  in  the  open,  beyond  the  shelter  of 
the  hills,  and  the  hour  outside  may  provB  UBOomfortable.  In  such  cases 
those  who  dread  the  sea  had  better  employ  one  of  the  rikishas  (¥1.50  in 
winter;  more  in  summer  when  the  crops  need  attention)  in  waiting  at  the 
station  and  proceed  overland  (in  8f  Jin.)  to  Miyazu.  A  better  and  cheaper 
way  (usually  adopted  by  the  common-eense  English  and  Germans)  is  to 
walk  the  15  M.  and  enioy  in  a  leisurely  manner  one  of  the  loveliest  bits  of 
coastal  road  in  Japan.  The  charm  of  the  over-changing  views  of  sea  and  land 
gives  one  no  time  to  think  of  fatigue.  If  Maizuru  is  reached  in  good  weather, 
this  had  bettor  be  availed  of,  and  one  had  better  start  out  at  once,  on  foot, 
as  the  IQOITOW  may  MiMlf  rain.  Whosoever  does  not  care  to  walk  the  entire 
distance  can  engage  a  Jinriki  to  Kura,  at  about  80  sen.  Vehicles  are  not 
always  to  be  had  there  on  the  return  trip,  iiy  adopting  this  plan  and  reach- 
ing Miycueu  in  the  afternoon  and  resting  in  the  inn,  ooa  can  do  the  Amarus 
hashidcUe  portion  early  the  next  morning,  and  see  it  at  its  best.  By  starting 
(guide  unnecessary')  from  the  inn  at  7  am.  one  can  be  back  to  breakfast  at 
10;  boaid  the  morning  boat  for  Maisuru,^  and  reach  Kyoto  early  in  the  even* 
ing.  On  a  calm  day  the  sea  trip  is  charming;  certain  sheltered  reaches  of  the 
bay  recall  those  of  the  Inland  Sea.  A  lack  of  knowledge  of  Japanese  need 
deterno  one.  as  a  letter  from  the  hotel  manager  at  KyOto  to  the  innkeeper  at 
Miyazu.  outtininK  one's  wishes,  will  smooth  out  any  diflRculties.  The  country 
is  as  safe  as  Bond  St.,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  people  is  marked.  When  a 
foreigner  is  seen  in  the  locality  every  one  guesees  his  deatinatimii  and  lie  ia 
helped  along  to  it  in  kindly  and  thoughtful  wayn. 

There  is  little  choice  in  the  Inns  at  Miyazu  ;  all  are  in  native  style,  aad 
aU  are  apt  to  be  filled  in  summw  (when  it  is  wise  to  telegraph  ahead  from 
Kyoto).  The  Seiki-ro  stands  on  a  spit  of  land  overlooking  the  lovely  bay, 
2  min.  walk  from  the  S.S.  landing;  the  Arakt-ya  (a  few  foreign  beds  and  a 
little  ESng^^  spoken)  -is  8  min.  walk  to  the  right.  The  customary  charge 
for  supper,  room,  and  breakfast  is  ¥3  per  pers.  (for  2  pers.,  ¥5).  "The  local 
fish  is  delicious,  and  there  are  usually  fresh  milk^ggs,  toast, .imjported  mar- 
malade and  jam,  chicken,  etc. '  The  HoMiddfs  Sml  (ibo  an  vuO»  I  mhi. 
left  of  the  landing,  is  eheapar. 

From  Kyoto  the  train  runs  across  the  valley  floor  toward 
the  N.,  then  bears  round  W.  to  4  M.  Uanazono  with  ita  nurs- 
ery and  the  nmt^y  find  old  Miv^MnrjL  ^  M.  Saga,  The 
Sagor^uhShakoFdo  is  visible  at  the  far  right,  amid  trees.  The 

splendid  groves  of  bambooe  at  the  foot  of  Arashlyama  mark 
the  edge  of  the  plain  on  which  Ky5to  stands.  The  tram-car 

station  is  2  min.  walk  to  the  left.  The  grade  slopes  gently 
upw^ard  until  the  first  tunnel  (the  outpost  of  many  on  the  line) 
is  traversed.  The  group  of  picturesque  tea-houses  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Hdzu-gawa  is  very  Japanosey  in  appearance 
and  is  the  favorite  resort  of  Kyoto  folks  —  who  foregather  here 
in  throngs  during  the  April  oherry-bloesom  period  and  when 
the  maples  are  out  in.  the  autiunn.  The  river  is  narrow  and 
shallow  in  early  spring,  but  after  the  June  rains  it  loolcs  for- 
midable enougb  as  it  roars  and  plunges  through  the  rooky 
defile.  The  rly.  crosses  it  here  on  a  steel  bridge,  and  beyond 
the  tunnel  it  is  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  line,  a  grao(^fuI, 
sinuous,  jade-pjreen  shape  flowing  downward  through  a  maze 
of  high,  rounded  liills.  In  May  the  slopes  flame  with  azaleas 
and  other  wild  liowers,  which  in  Nov.  are  supplemented  by 
aerub  maples  that  for  a  brief  fortnight  dominate  the  laud- 
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scape  with  a  mantle  of  crimson.  Enchanting  glimpses  of  the 
stream  are  had  from  the  right  side  of  the  train  as  it  winds^up 
the  gorge;  comspicuous  features  are  the  long,  flexible  rafts 
faduoura  of  saplings  laid  flat  and  lanAied  Into-  platfonns  ten 
trees  wide.  At  times  groups  of  ten  or  more  segments  aie  tied 
end  on,  like  freight  cars,  and  they  make  pretty  pictures  as 
thev  glide  down  the  rapios.  Active,  semi-nude  men  stand  fore 
ana  aft,  and  with  long,  supple  poles  eriiidp  them  away  from 
the  deadh"  rocky  on  their  downward  rush  through  tlie  narrow 
defiles.  At  times  the  river  spreads  into  quiet  pools  whose  crys- 
tal waters  mirror  the  color-blotches  on  tiie  hiil-siopea  until 
they  resemble  rich  silkeu  brocades. 

13  M*  Kameoha,  in  Tamba  Province,  is  the  starting-point 
for  the  near-by  village  erf  HOm^  near  the  head  of  tlw  rapids 
of  the  same  name.  Considerable  tea  is  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood»and  in  the  winter  wheat  is  planted  crosswise  on  the  ele- 
vated rows  which  in  summer  form  the  boundaries  of  rice-fieldg. 
The  river  is  glimpsed  at  the  right  before  we  enter  the  hills  near 
(18  M.)  Ka0*,  a  shipping-point  for  charcoal  and  firewood  des- 
tined for  the  Kyoto  market.  Many  pollarded  mulberry  trees 
dot  the  landscape,  and  raw  silk  is  manufactured  in  the  farm- 
steads. The  river  is  crossed  and  four  tunnels  threaded  beyond 
M.)  Sonobe  (a  name  often  applied  locally  to  the  rlj^.  mie). 
27  M.  Tonoda;  the  great  piles  of  fagots  which  sometmies  al- 
most hide  the  station  from  view,  point  to  the  steady  deforesta^ 
tion  of  the  adjacent  hills.  30  M.  GoTna  (629  ft.).  The  scenery 
becomes  wild  and  picturesque,  with  bits  that  recall  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol ;  the  river  tears  its  impetuous  way  tlirough  a  gorge 
between  bulky  hills,  and  on  the  slopes  of  these  stand  many 
quaint  and  primitive  farmhouses,  whose  thatohi  d  roofs  narrow 
to  sharp  ridges  which  are  straddled  by  half  a  score  tightly 
bound  frames  of  straw  or  wood  like  the  half  of  a  saw-horse. 
Strings  of  drying  persimmons  and  various  simples  hang  beneath 
the  eaves,  and  in  the  autumn  long  trusses  of  dried  rice-straw 
stretch  across  the  land.  Later  the  tree-trunks  serve  as  Cores 
to  primitive  haycocks  and  look  like  fat  gin-bottles  standing  up- 
right in  the  fields.  —  Hills,  tunnels,  and  bridges  are  features 
of  the  line  to  37  M.  Wachi.  The  cross-country  highroad  is  ex- 
cellent for  motor-cars.  —  43  M.  Yamaga,  —  48  M.  Ayabe  Jet. 
(for  Osaka  a^nd  way  stations).  The  rly.  leading  W.  is  the  Main 
Line  to  Matsue  and  Izunuhlmaichi  (Rte,  30,  p.  539). — 53  M. 
Umeiiako,  The  train  now  runs  toward  the  N*W«  and  soon 
enters  the  province  of  Tanf/o.  • 

eOM^ld^^imUfOr  Maieuru  Minato.  (itTai^Tiy  the  boat  sta* 
uon,  is  at  the  water's  edge  2  M.  farther.)  Inn,  Furukane-ya, 
¥2,S0td  ¥3.50.  The  town  (pop.  8000)  is  the  seat  of  a  maritime 
province  (chinjufu)  and  is  charmingly  located  on  the  serpentine 

shore  of  a  small  bay  locked  fast  in  the  embrace  of  high  and 
perennially  green  hills.  Certain  of  these  are  surmounted  by 
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batteries  of  wicked-looking  guns  employed  in  the  national  de- 
fense. The  entire  region  roundabout,  including  the  Arsenal 
and  Docks  of  Shin-maizuru  (4  M.  to  the  E.  on  a  headland 
closed  to  the  public),  is  included  in  the  fortified  zone;  and 
aketching,  photographing,  or  the  making  of  notes  is  attended 
by  serious  consequenoes.  Many  quaint  arched  bridges  s^an 
the  multiplicitv  of  oonyergiiig  canals  and  impart  a  Veiietian 
aspect  to  the  place.  The  several  Buddhist  temples  and  SMnid 
shrines  call  for  no  special  mentkm.  Before  the  Restoration 
Maizuru  was  known  as  Tanabe,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  the  rich 
daimyd,  Makino-no-kami,  whose  ruinous  castle  surmounts  the 
crest  of  one  of  the  near-by  hills.  Coasting-steamers  connect 
the  port  (frequent  service)  with  Obama^  Tsurugaf  and  other 
towns  on  the  Japan  Sea. 

The  Highroad  to  Miyazu  trends  N. W.  (turn  left  from  the  rly.  station 
and  go  through  the  town  to  the  bay),  flanks  the  sea  for  a  short  distance,  and 
affords  charming  views;  then,  turning  inland,  it  crosses  well-cultivated  rice- 
fields,  by  native  houses  in  which  the  whirring  of  primitive  silk-reels  is  heard 
frequently.  After  |  hr.  the  road  turns  abruptly  to  the  ri^ht  and  skirts  the 
base  of  a  hill  before  bending  again  to  the  loft  to  a  (10  min.')  summit  from 
which  a  long,  winding  descent  is  made  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Yura-oatoa; 
fine  views.  At  the  bottom  a  well-beaten  path  branches  off  (left)  from  the 
main  road  and  leads  (2  min.)  to  a  thick  clump  of  bamboos  o\'ershadowin« 
the  broad,  placid,  green  Yura  River.  A  loud  halloo  brings  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  from  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  5  min.,  for  1  sen,  the  traveler  is  landed 
near  a  smooth  pike  which  flanks  the  river  until  it  merges  into  the  ocean  at 
Yura  villaKe.  Hence  onward  the  road  is  broad  and  unmistakable.  The 
valley  is  charming  and  very  productive;  green  hilU  flank  the  islet-dotted  river 
on  both  aides,  and  flame  with  maples,  roses,  camellias,  aazankivas,  persim- 
mons, mandarin-oranges,  and  the  crimson  leaves  of  the  vegetable-wax  tree. 
Many  reed  fish-traps  stand  in  the  river  (400  yds.  wide),  on  the  W.  side  of 
iNlidi  .Yurordake  rises  to  a  height  of  2103  ft.  and  serves  as  a  landmark  to 
sailors.  Boats  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Fuktichi-yama.  —  Yura  villas 
(Inn:  Yamada-ya,  ¥2)  on  Yura  Wan  (bay)  is  a  leisurely  walk  of  2  hrs.  from 
Maizuru  and  is  one  of  the  several  birthplaces  of  Urashima,  the  fisher-boy 
referred  to  at  p.  cclix.  The  lovely  coast  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  one's  artistic 
sense,  but  travelers  will  act  wisely  in  being  satisfied  with  a  visual  survey  of 
it,  anid  In  heedhi^  the  repeated  signs  of  warning  posted  by  the  War  Depart* 
ment  —  admonitions  which  apply  also  to  Amanohashidate  and  vicinity. 
The  clean  little  rest-house,  at  the  right  of  the  road  just  as  one  enters  the  vU* 
lase.  ii  a  good  place  to  eat  luncheon,  «■  thii  ean  be  |UM9d  out  irith  boi  te» 
and  various  simple  native  dishes. 

The  long  street  follows  the  contour  of  the  shore,  within  sound  of  the  sea 
at  the  right.  The  best  scenery  begins  at  the  upper  end  of  the  villace.  Hers 
the  road  winds  steadily  upward  round  the  sides  of  a  line  of  bold  promontories 
that  come  quite  down  to  the  surging  water.  Their  rugged,  maasjive  bulk 
imparts  a  decided  impreiMiveness  to  the  region,  and  recalls  certain  superb 
stretches  of  the  ItaUan  coa.«it.  In  places  a  granite  balustrade  defends  the 
causeway  from  the  sea,  and  from  this  high  vantage-poiat  the  pedestrian  looka 
down  on  the  rock-strewn  beach  where  the  surf  pounds  and^  breaks  with  a 
l^Bverberating  roar.  Far  out  at  sea  are  islantls,  and  white-sailed  ^unks,  and 
seabirds  that  wheel  and  skirl  and  fish  and  flaah  tiieir  broad  nyings  m  the  saxf 
beams.  The  views  hereabout  are  the  best;  farther  along  they  ars  tamer,  but 
the  restless  ocean  and  the  high  mts.  (some  of  them  2000  ft.  or  more)  los% 
none  of  their  grandiose  character.  At  each  turn  of  the  w^inding  roadway 
some  new  charm  or  pretty  spot  comes  into  the  line  of  vision,  a  decided  ele* 
ment  of  beauty  is  added  by  the  graceful  and  fantastic  pine  trees  which 
fleck  the  slopes  and  form  a  translucent  curtain  between  the  highway  and 
Ifae  watar.  They  grow  in  ahnost  every  conceivable  shape,  and  reach  out 
t9waid  avaiy  angle,  but  their  gnaried  and  tortufsd  bodiea^  like  CoeoB  mte^ 
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era,  incline  nearly  always  toward  the  calling  sea.  At  certain  places  on  the 
aanded  beach  (hey  etie^oh  wild  arms  out  over  delightful  Utile  coves  whene 
Men  land  from  boitte,  buiM  camp-fires,  cook  fresfaly  caught  fish,  and  unoon- 
sciously  form  piratical  pictures  that  appeal  to  the  imagination.  The  granitic 
hills  produce  quantities  of  fine  felaite-porphyry  and  siliceous  red  sandstone, 
wMeo  aroquamed  in  big  blocks,  moved  across  the  roadway  on  stout  skids, 
then  slid  down  to  waiting  junks  that  carry  them  to  distant  places. 

The  small  fishing-village  of  Kunda-mura,  with  a  straoEung  main  st.  a 
ludl-mile  or  to  long,  is  entered  1  hr.  out  from  Yum.  A  brisk  15  min.  Walk, 
past  clean  little  yards  embowered  in  pomegranates,  mandarin-oranges,  and 
Bowers,  briniES  one  to  a  fork  in  the  road;  where,  instead  of  continuing  along 
the  shore,  one  tuitis  up  at  the  left,  and  In  20  min.  reaehee  a  long,  stone-lined, 
tubular  tunnel  piercing  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  Soon  after  emerging  from 
this  a  glorious  picture  bursts  upon  the  sight;  a  vast  circle  of  high  and  splen- 
didly wooded  bills  outs  the  sky-line  on  ecrery  side  and  enfolds  in  its  green 
embrace  a  wide,  tree-dotted  valley  and  a  broad  idyllic  bay  flecked  with 
fishing-boats  and  mirroring  in  its  glassy  surface  all  the  color  of  the  hills  and 
sky.  otraight  ahead,  at  the  west,  on  a  narrow  little  plain  sloping  to  the 
water's  edge,  lies  a  string  of  sequestered  hamlets,  prominent  among  them 
Miy(uu,  with  a  waterfront  almost  hidden  behind  a  forest  of  tall  masts.  At 
tbe  far  right,  stretching  quite  across  the  bay  {Miyagu^wan),  covered  with  a 
dark  mantle  of  evergreen  pines,  is  the  yellow  sand-spit  of  Amanohashidate. 
In  few  places  is  there  so  much  of  beauty,  tranquillity,  and  ostensible  couh 
tentment  combined.  A  30  min.  leisurely  and  unforgettable  walk  down 
the  slope,  then  to  the  right,  brings  one  to  the  Seiki-ro,  at  the  walsi'i 
edge,  and  another  10  min.  to  the  Araki-ya  (called  also  ArakVa  ViUa). 

Miyazu  (pop.  9000),  a  pretty  and  strikingly  picturesque 
fishing-village  in  a  crescent  of  the  shore  backed  by  lofty  hills, 
came  into  a  sort  of  prominence  in  1584  when  Hosokawa  Ta- 
daoJd  built  his  ciistle  here  and  dominated  the  region.  The  re- 
mains of  this  feudal  retreat  are  still  to  be  seen.  Under  the 
TokugawoM  it  was  sQccmively  the  residence  of  the  Daimy^ 
Kyogoku  (1600);  Naaai  (1669):  Abe  (1681);  Okudaira  (1697); 
Aoyama  (1717) ;  and  the  Hor^d  (from  1768  to  1868)^  Its  temples 
andahnnes  are  mere  shadows  of  former  greatness  and  m  not 
worth  visiting.  The  open-air  fish-markets  held  daily  in  certain 
of  the  streets  are  of  unfailing  interest  in  their  displays  of  scores 
of  bizarre  forms  of  marine  life,  from  blanched,  repulsive  squid 
to  tiny,  jewel-like  piscine  forms.  Whales  are  caught  in  con- 
biderable  numbers  off  the  outer  coast  and  are  sometimes  towed 
Into  the  bay  to  be  dismembered.  Fishermen,  who  look  like 
Oriental  Romnaon  Cmsoes,  with  thejbr  liee-atraw  skirts  and. 
otherwise  queer  oostumes,  of  ten  spvesd  ver^  long  and  narrow 
netinear  the  shore  for  tlie  catching  of  a  myriad  tiny  minnows. 
The  great  quadrangular  sails  of  certain  of  the  fishing-boats 
are  made  of  finely  woven  matting,  and  they  form  beguiling  pic- 
tur€\s  as  they  drift  across  the  placid  waters  of  thebay^  or  work 
out  to  sea  before  a  gentle  land  breeze. 

Amanohashidate,  a  tongue  of  land  varying  from  150  to 
250  ft.  wide,  about  If  M.  long,  and  covered  with  magnificent 
old  pine  trees  under  whose  giant  branches  extends  a  fine  sandy 
causeway,  cuts  the  Gidf  of  Miyazu  longitudinally  and  divides 
it  into  hahres :  the  sea  side  retaining  the  name,  tlie  inner  sectkm 
oaBed'  lieaiaki  m  Minato.  This  tranquil  lake^  the  -iiHiitcr 
rendesYousforahostof  sleek  wild  duoksi  is  about  2i  M.fiofli 
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£.  to  W.,  and  3  M.  from  N.  to  S.  with  a  depth  varying  from 
6  to  8  fathoms,  and  a  shallow  duumd  60  yds.  wide  connectiiiK 
it  with  the  outer,  and  sometimes  rougher,  bay.  A  short  ferry 
plies  (in  3  min.;  fare,  1  sen)  to  and  fro  across  this  break  (near 
the  S.W.  ond).  The  bay  proper  is  about  5  M.  long  and  from 
1600  to  2600  yds.  wide,  slightly  open  to  the  N.E.  The  entrance 
is  between  the  points  known  locally  as  Kuro  Saki  (a  conical  | 
peak  670  ft.  high)  and  Hioki  Saki.  Tlie  encircling  range 
of  mts.,  some  upward  of  a  thousand  ft.  high,  protect  it  from 
all  winds  and  make  of  it  an  ideal  harbor  with  from  10  to  12 
fathoms  of  water.  The  river  which  runs  through  Miyasu  ' 
town  and  empUes  into  the  bay  is  the  Hachimarirgaxoa, 

To  reach  Amanohashidate  we  proceed  through  the  town 
and  follow  the  trend  of  the  beach  to  the  entrance  of  the  Monju 
Temple f  in  Monju  village  near  the  ferry  (walashi);  here  the 
road  brfinches  to  the  right  and  leads  down  to  the  water.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  pine-clad  strip  the  trees  thin  out;  by  follow- 
ing the  left  branch  of  the  road  leading  past  Ejiri  village,  one 
soon  reaches  a  small  shnne  with  a  new  monument  commenio-  | 
rating  the  soldiers  from  this  district  who  died  in  the  Russo- 
Japan  War.  Two  min.  (left)  beyond  this  a  broad  lane  leads 
to  the  riffht  to  another  (8  min.)  shrine,  from  the  rear  of  which 
the  road  goes  up  the  hiU  (10  min.)  to  Kaaamaisu,  where 
there  is  a  fuatform  whence  a  comprehensive  view  can  be  had 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Japanese,  who  from  time 
immemorial  have  greatly  admired  this  place,  and  who  ascribe 
to  it  a  refinement  of  beauty  which  Westerners  sometimes  fail 
to  detfu  t,  love  to  \'iew  it  hence  by  bending  down,  with  head 
inverted  and  eyes  looking  out  from  i)etween  their  outspread 
legs.  This  crazy  and  undignified  position  gives  to  the  scene 
the  appearance  of  an  unstable  inferior  and  superior  mirrtge, 
and  for  Occidentals  robs  it  of  its  charm.  The  full  beauty  of 
the  place  wiU  be  revealed  to  whosoever  proceeds  30  min. 
farther  up  the  hiU  to  the  old  temple  near  the  summit  of 
Nariairyama,  near  the  Ochihi  Pass,  This  once  formed  the 
nudens  of  a  cluster  of  temples  that  bore  a  reputation  for 
sacredness  something  like  that  of  Koya-san.  The  view  hence 
is  fine  and  far-reaching;  the  Japan  Sea,  the  distant  islands  of 
Oshima  and  Kojima,  many  smaller  ones  and  scores  of  mts. 
are  visible.  From  this  exalted  place,  the  distanee  winch  is 
supposed  to  lend  enchantment  enwraps  Anmnohrisludate, 
and  clothes  it  with  added  grace,  lis  name,  Ama-no-luuhidaie^ 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  original  Chinese  Tenrkyo,  or 
'Celestial  Bridge/  poetically  applied  to  it  bemise  of  its  fan* 
eied  simihuritv  to  the  lettendary  ArmtFfM^hirhaBhi^  or  'Floal- 
ing  Bridge  of  Heaven,  on  which  the  mythological  Jzanaqi 
and  Izanami  stood  when  they  let  fidl  from  the  tijM  of  their 
iewcled  spears  the  drops  of  ocean  brine  that  sokdified  into 
the  Japanese  ialands. 
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ao.  Fram  KjHito  irii  YmrngQ  (Sikai  and  The  Oki  Idaiidi)t 
MstMiei  and  Iraiiio-budchi  to  KiziiU  (Shxinet  of  Isumo). 


234  M.  Jgumo'lmaichi  (several  trains  daily  in  about  12  hrs.;  fare,  ¥6.98. 
Ist  cl.,  ¥4.19,  2d),  the  station  whence  trains  run  over  the  branch  {Oyashiro» 
or  Great  ShintS  Shrine  Line)  to  4  M.  Kizuki  (with  its  Izumo  shrines) ,  is 
usually  the  objective  point  of  foreign  travelers  to  this  region.  The  line  in 
part  is  the  S.W.  prolongation  of  the  West  Coast  Route  described  in  Rte, 
32,  and  is  an  important  link  in  the  extensive  coastal  sy-^tom  that  eventually 
will  connect  Akita  at  the  N.  to  Shimonoseki  at  the  S.  It  i:i  still  in  process  of 
buildinic,  the  railhead  being  near  247  M.  Oda;  it  is  expected  to  reach  264  M. 
Omori.  in  1916;  282  M.  Gonotau  in  1917;  and  hence  to  294  M.  llamada  in 
1918.  According  to  the  Railway  Budget  two  or  more  additional  years  must 
elapse  before  it  will  be  completed  to  ShifMnowki.  Between  Kyoto  9sA  the 
present  terminus  the  line  traverses  the  provinces  of  Scttsu,  Tajima,  and  the 
little  traveled  (by  tourists)  West  Coast  regions  of  Inaba,  Uoki,  and  Izumo. 
The  remote  ana  mountainous  provinces  of  Iwami  and  Nasatowill  be  crossed 
tn  route  to  Shimononeki  Strait.  The  present  extension  was  begun  in  1900, 
and  13  yrs.  and  nearly  30  million  yen  have  thus  far  been  expended.  The 
Kinosaki-  Hamamka  section  was  exceptionally  difficult  and  was  not  opened 
to  traffic  until  1912.  There  are  upward  of  70  tunnels,  and  230  large  and  352 
small  brid}j;e8,  with  numerous  costly  embankments  and  cuts.  The  region 
tcaversed  is  far  from  the  twaten  tnck  of  travel  and  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  in  Japan.  Many  of  the  people  live  in  a  state  of  unblem- 
ished, patriarchal  aimplicity.  in  a  region  where  Old  Japan  is  still  supreme  and 
the  nervous  hand  of  progreHs  has  failed  to  blight  or  tarnish  it.  Tne  scenery 
along  the  line  (best  views  from  the  right  side  of  the  train)  after  passing  Kin' 
osaki  is  charming,  with  ravishing  views  of  mts.  and  plains  and  tlie  silent 
Jkpan  8cA.  The  deep  winter  snows  which  prevail  in  Izumo  have  necessitated 
many  snow-sheds  —  which  remind  one  of  travel  on  the  picturesoue  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway.  Good  bento  is  sold  (2o  sen)  at  the  j^rincipal  stations. 
Southbound  travelers  who  may  have  completed  their  inspection  of  the 
Kyoto  and  Kobe  neighborhood  can  vary  the  return  trip,  and  save  time  and 
money,  by  leaving  the  main  line  at  Wadayama  and  proceeding  £.  over  the 
Wadayama-  HimeH  leetion  (described  hereinafter)  of  the  Banian  lAne  to 
Himeji,  a  station  on  the  main  line  between  Kobe  and  Shimonnifeki  (Rte. 
38).  Sakai  ia  the  point  of  departure  for  the  historic  and  primitive  Oki  J*- 
loadt.  By  boarding  an  early  roondng  train  at  KybtaiNijd  Stdlum)  one  may 
descend  at  the  attractive  old  Izumo  city  of  Afatsue,  pass  the  night  there  in 
an  excellent  inn,  inspect  the  quaint  old  castle,  and  proceed  leisurely  to 
Jtumo-tmaiM  and  Kintki  the  f  crowing  morning. 


The  rly.  line  from  Kyoto  to  48  M.  Ayahe  Jet.  (starting-point 
lor  Shin-Maizuru)  is  described  in  Rte.  29,  p.  535.  Beyond,  the 
train  runs  through  a  pretty,  mountainous  country  to  56  M. 
FtJBuchiyamaJeL  (for  Osaka  City),  thence  on  thiou|di  the  hills 
and  pfst  number  of  uninterestinK  villages  to  75  M.  Wada" 
yamaJct.^  where  the  San^Sk  Line  comes  in  from  Uimdi,tA  the 


thinly  settled,  unresponFive  re^s^ion,  to  the  Japan  Sea,  25  M. 
distant.  The  traversing  pike  would  be  excellent  for  automobiles 
were  it  not  that  the  briages  are  deceptively  frail  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  violent  and  sudden  caprices  of  the  shallow  but  often- 
times treacherous  rivers  which  first  irrigate,  then  drain,  the  coim- 
tiy. '  Bulky  mts.  that  are  snow-streaked  until  late  springy  wide 
and  de^  valleys  indifferently  cultivated  by  the  poor  but  mdua- 
trious  peasantry,  and  occasional  pretty  vistas  are  the  salient 
features  of  ther^gion.  Thenumecouatraii^whichstandQnthe 


San-in  Main  line  of  tho  Imperial  Ooremment  RalKrayt. 
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aklilig^  are  usually  oraimiied  to  banting  with  happy,  ensin* 
bearing  pilgrims  bound  to  or  from  the/cumo  shrines.  At  d9M. 
the  sea  &na  Kinosaki  with  its  hot  springs  and  locally  celebrated 
shrines  are  reached.  Hore  the  line  turns  nharply  to  the  left  and 
runs  its  ultimate  course  N.  along  the  coast  through  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Tdjima,  Irvaba^  Hoki,  and  Izumo;  the  scenery 
soon  becomes  wild  and  strikingly  picturesque.  Many  tunnels 
pierce  the  hills  that  come  down  to  the  sea  to  be  rent  and  torn 
by  the  restless  surf;  in  the  men  valleys  that  gash  them  nestle 
tiny  fishing-hamlets  as  primitive  as  tiiough  they  were  ten 
thousand,  instead  of  one  hundred,  miles  from  civiUzation. 
Beyond  115  M.  Ycroi  the  train  emerges  from  a  long  tunnel  and 
runs  out  on  the  spider-like  Amariibe  Bridge  (1015  ft.  long; 
cost  330,000  yen)  flung  boldly  across  a  deep  gorpje  in  the  cleft 
of  which,  125  ft.  directly  below,  lies  the  village  of  the  same 
name;  the  sea  view  over  and  beyond  it  is  entrancing,  and  the 
bit  of  bcenery  is  regarded  an  one  of  the  finest  on  the  line.  For 
miles  the  train  traverses  an  uneven  country  of  mts.,  plains, 
and  tree-dotted  cliffs  flecked  with  hamlets  overlooung  tiie 
isea.  When  the  water  is  calm  and  reflects  the  hwis-lasuu  sky, 
the  white-sailed  junksy  the  skirling  sea-gulls,  ana  the  fantastic 
pines  that  seem  to  exchange  tragic  conferences  with  their 
distorted  ima£^es  on  the  mirror-like  surface,  the  views  are 
adorable,  and  they  recall  certain  matchless  stretches  of  the 
Inland  Sea  on  the  Pacific  sirlf^  of  tlie  island.  Miles  of  the 
shingly  beach  are  fringed  vvUh  ^^rotesque  pines  around  the 
feet  of  which  the  restless  sand  plays  ceaselessly,  and  toward 
which  the  ground-swell  reaches  vainly  befm  breaking  into 
foam  and  into  long,  bubbling,. glass-hke  sheets.  The  stones 
which  hold  the  roofs  of  manjr  ct  the  tiny  dwellings  in  plaoe 
advertise  the  prevalence  in  wmter  of  strong  north  winds. 

M.Tottori  (Inn:  Knzeniya,  ¥2),  capital  of  Inaba  Province 
and  of  Tottori-kcn,  with  32,6(X)  inhabs.,  and  640(J  houses, 
possesses  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  Yamana  Mnmmichi 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.  Beyond  the  town  the 
Ckiyo  River  runs  down  to  the  sea  across  a  i>laiii  marked  by 
sand-dunes  and  low  hills  at  the  E.  The  small  lake  at  the  right 
is  KoyamoHke.'  Ei|^teen  tnnnels  pierce  the  hills  which  mtep* 
vene  before  159  M.  Matsuzaki,  The  big  la^Oon  at  the  right, 
called  Togo-ike,  is  girdled  with  picturesquely  situated  batl^ 
ing  resorts.  Curious  features  of  the  lake  (which  is  drained  by 
the  Ha^hizft-rjairn)  are  the  numerous  (iron)  mineral  spnnp:^^ 
that  spout  up  frdiii  tiie  be^l  and  piipply  the  hot  water  |>i[)<*d. 
into  the  bathrooms  of  the  numerous  inus.  The  resulting  hy- 
droxid  coloring  matter  is  employed  to  dye  clothing,  etc.  The 
fish  which  swarm  in  the  lake  and  which  are  caught  in  big 
scoop-nets  appear  to  enjoy  both  the  heat  and  the  mineral  salts. 
Beyond  163  M.  Kvrauoshi  (Inn:  Td^9-Jben;  ¥2}  the  country 
flattens  (mt  and  the  volcanio  peak  of  Daiaen^  or  O-Yama 
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C Great  Mt.'),  the  local  Fuji  (6000 ft.),  isdeacried  peering  above 
the  horizon  at  the  far  left. 

Dftisen  (Called  the  Fujioflzumo  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  in  Hdki  and  not 
Isumo  Proinnce)  is  regarded  by  the  credulous  as  the  dwellinc  of  the  primeval 
Shintd  god  Okxininuahi,  and  because  of  this  it  is  the  most  revered  of  all  the 
Wedt  Coast  mts.  Usually  snow-covered  and  enshrouded  in  clinging  mists, 
it  is  a  sublime  spectacle  viewed  at  certain  times  and  from  certain  an^M;  but 
good  views  of  it  are  obtainable  only  when  the  air  is  unusually  pure.  Many 
marvelous  legends  concerning  the  hobgublius  who  ure  believed  to  dwell 
thereon  are  related  by  the  country  yokels,  and  supematanl  evenia  MS 
associated  with  it.  Formerly  it  was  a  sort  of  western  Kdua-aan,  with  many 
temples  clustering  about  the  original  one  founded  in  718  by  Jikaku-DaishXt 
Thonigh  it  never  reached  the  high  religious  position  occupied  by  the  former 
place,  it  was  popular  and  nationally  famous  about  the  14tn  cent.,  after  which 
Its  power  began  to  decline.  To-day  there  remain  but  one  or  two  dilapidated 
temples  that  are  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  Buddhistic  world.  A  few  seal* 
OUS  pilgrims  climb  the  mt.  each  year,  but  foreigners  will  not  feel  repaid  for  ao 
domiK.  A  much  better  view  is  had  of  the  peak  from  Daisen  Station,  where 
it  ii'TCltttively  «•  near  m  Fugi  is  to  Oaiemba,  with  eimilar  views. 

Id6  M.  Ycnago  (Inn:  KamegOf  ¥2-3),  an  important  town 
in  Hold  Province,  with  16,000  inhabs.,  is  finely  situated  on 

the  Naka-umi  Lagoon  and  is  the  starting-point  for  (11  M.) 
Sakai,  the  odoriferous  old  port  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 

Yomigahama  Peninsula,  and  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  Yonago^ 
Sakm  branch  of  the  riy.  Forty-four  miles  N.,  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  He  the  1  large  and  3  small  Oki  (*open  sea')  Islands. 

The  Old  Islands  (pop.  35,000)  are  administered  as  a  part  of  Shimane-ken, 
and  lie  in  lat.  36°  10'  N.  and  in  long.  133**  20'  E.  of  Greenwich.  They  were 
long  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Inshu.  Physically  they  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  Oki,  the  big  island  (often  referred  to  as  Dooo),  where  stands  Saio6, 
the  capital,  and  (6  M.  toward  the  S.W.)  Dozen,  which  comprises  the  small 
islands  of  Chiburi'shima  (1058  ft.  above  the  sea);  NtBhinoahima  (1463  ft.), 
and  Nakanoshima  (755  ft.).  The  highest  point,  Daimanji  (2030  ft.),  is  on 
the  E.  side  of  Oki.  The  coast  is  wild  and  beautiful,  but  the  islands  are  rocky 
and  cultivation  is  not  easy.  The  Isumo  dialect  is  used  by  the  people.  The 
Emperor  Go-Toba  was  exiled  to  Nakanoahima  by  Ilojd  Yoahitoki,  the  mili- 
tary usurper,  in  1221,  and  Go-Daigo  was  sent  to  Chiburi-shima  by  Hdj6 
Takatoki  m  1332.  The  archipchigo  is  rarely  visited  by  foreigners.  Poky 
little  local  steamers  make  the  (44  M.)  passage  daily  (in  about  5  hrs.)  from 
Sakai  to  Saigo,  stopping  at  ports  in  the  several  islands.  The  trip  in  stormy 
weather  is  dangerous  in  a  small  boat.  Tourists  will  find  nothing  of  interest 
in  Saigd,  which  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  Saigo  Harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yabi  River.  The  bay  is  landlocked,  with  an  entrance  250  yds.  wide  and  a 
depth  of  12-25  fathoms.  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  local  specialty 
(mnbiUau)  is  dried  cuttle-fish  {ika)  or  sepia,  which  is  netted  here  in  great 
liuinbers.  Thousands  of  tons  are  caught  each  year  and  exported  to  Korea 
•  and  China.  On  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Saigd  fishermen  sometimes  capture  upward 
of  2000  cuttle-fish  (12  in.  or  more  long)  in  a  single  night.  Many  hundreds 
of, acres  of  island  land  are  fertilised  with  the  oflfal.  Another  specialty  is  a 
q>ecies  of  obsidian  or  jet  called  batei.seki  ('horse-hoof  stone'),  of  which  many 
small  objects  — ■  jewelry,  ink-fltones,  wine-cups,  and  what-not  —  are  made. 
A  black  corui  or  antipathes  iumimaUu)  or  sea-pine  is  found  in  the  sea  near 
the  coast  and  made  into  expensive  souvenirs.  Many  of  the  stores  in  Saia9 
carry  extensive  collections  ol  articles  made  of  nacre  obtained  Iroopi  the  shells 
of  the  sea-ear  {awabi). 

The  sea,  wliich  makes  in  round  the  Yomigahama  Peninsvlaf 
forms  the  Nakami  Txigoon,  and  the  narrow  Maisne  River  which 
connects  it  with  the  Shinji-ko  (lakej  on  which  Matsue  ia  sit' 
uated,  adds  a  striking  element  ol  beauty  to  the  region  through 
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which  the  riy .  goes  beyond  Yomgo.  The  sheltered  waters  teem 
witib  fish,  and  usuaUv  are  dotted  with  many  picturesque  boats, 
which  alter  nightfiall  cany  flaming  torches  to  aid  toe  men  at 
tiieir  work.  The  country  soon  takes  <m  a  more  fruitful  aspect; 
many  fluviid  thoroughfares  cross  the  rly.,  and  crude  dug-outs, 
such  as  one  sees  in  and  ab^/ut  the  Chinampas  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico,  follow  their  tortuous  courses  inland.  Not  a  few  of  the 
rly.  stations  are  embowered  in  plum,  peach,  and  cherry  trees, 
and  magnolias,  camellias  and  other  flowers,  while  in  season  the 
creamy  blooms  of  many  pear  orchards  add  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. The  well-watered  country  is  as  intensively  cultivated  as 
asmall  garden,  a&id  excellent  macadam  hiahways  cross  and  re- 
cross  it.  The  shore  is  much  like  that  of  the  Imand  Sea,  with 
pine-clad  promontories  and  hazy  bays  that  are  at  once  beauti- 
ful and  suggestive  of  a  pleasing  tranquillity.  The  strikin^y 
picturesque  old  Matsue  Castle  is  visible  above  the  tree-tops  at 
the  far  right  as  we  near  the  city,  and  the  swift  waters  o{  the 
Matsue  River  flow  by  nearer  to  the  rly. 

213  M.  Matsue,  the  clean,  handsome  capital  of  Shimane 
Prefecture,  with  36,000  inhabs.  and  8333  houses,  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  extensive 
Shinji  Lake  (4  M.  broad,  11  long,  and  20  ft.  deep),  near  the 

Siint  where  two  rivers  lead  into  it  —  the  northemmoet,  the 
ototie,  or  ChaMffawa;  tbo  aouthemmoet,  the  Ter^irhQawa. 

Arrival.  Of  the  several  inns  Ceom|>.p.zzkiv)  t  he  traveler  will  perhaps  select 
the  plain  but  clean  Minami-kwan,  across  the  Tenjin-gawa,  10  min.  from  the 
station  by  jinriki  (15  sen),  near  the  center  of  the  city.  He  will  also  perhaps 
■elect  an  apartment  overlooking  the  river  (to  whioh  the  inn  backs  up),  aa 
the  many  bizarre  craft  which  ply  to  and  fro  add  appreciably  to  its  charm 
and  afford  sustained  entertainment.  For  ¥3  or  thereabout,  according  to 
looation  of  room,  one  is  served  excellent  food  cooked  unusually  well  and 
appetizingly  (in  the  native  style),  and  set  out  in  blue-and-white  porcelain 
C^m  K^a  Province)  of  such  dainty  and  charming  deai^na  that  one  ia 
tempted  to  atart  out  at  onoe  and  ruiHidc  (in  T«in)  the  city  ahopa  to  find 
duplicates. 

Formerly  Matsue  was  a  feudal  stronghold,  the  military  center  of  the  most 
ancient  province  in  Japan,  and  such  a  large  percenta^  of  the  men  were 
samurai  that  certain  blasts  from  a  bugle  were  said  to  be  sufficient  to  bring 
nearly  15,000  men  in  fighting  trim  out  of  the  houses  and  into  the  streets.  At 
present  the  busiest  quarter  is  near  the  inn,  between  the  Tenjin  and  Ohashi 
Kivers,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wide  street  called  Tenjinmachi.  Hero  will  l:>e 
found  the  best  shops,  theaters,  pleasure  resorts,  etc.  A  pleasing  feature  of 
^e  wide,  clean  streets  is  the  vista  of  green,  wooded  hilla  at  the  ends  of  most 
of  them.  A  multiplicity  of  canals  intersect  them  and  one  may  go  by  boat  to 
almost  any  quarter.  Many  of  the  temples  face  Teramachi,  or  Temple  St. 
Aaa  rule  taese  differ  but  little  from  those  of  other  cities,  and  the  casual  trav- 
eler may  not  feel  repaid  for  \nsiting  them.  The  huge  Toko-ji  belongs  to  the 
Zen  sect,  and  the  booming  notes  of  its  great  bell  shake  the  entire  city.  The 
Inari  shrine  is  in  the  castle  grounds.  The  l()ft>  mt.  which  looms  up  at  the 
N.W.  is  Yakuno-san.  Daisen  is  seen  at  the  S.E.  The  fussy  little  boats  which 
start  from  the  pier  at  the  N.  end  of  the  bridge  ply  to  various  near-by  ports. 

The  Castle  {O'Shiro) ,  an  iron-gray  structure  surmounting 
a  Cyclopean  foundation  of  stone  upheld  by  tottering,  cement- 
less,  moss-grown  walls  that  rise  from  a  lotus-choked  moat, 
oeoupieB  a  eommanding  Ate  on'lhe  suinniit  of  O-Mro^ama 
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C castle  hiU*)  in  the  W.  quarter  of  the  city,  5  min.  Qinriki 
10Mn)framthelim.aiidl5mm.fitmitlie  Btatioii.  WbdUe  not 
80  imposing  or  well  proBerved  as  the  Nagoya  CasUe^  its  en- 
vironment and  the  mansr^pine,  plum,  and  ehmy  trees  whieh 
adorn  the  sloping  terraces  add  materially  to  its  appearance. 
It  is  a  grim  old  structure,  and  it  dates  from  1601,  when  Horio 
Yoshiharu  built  it  as  a  fortress  and  a  home  for  the  long  dy- 
nasty of  feudal  barons  that  were  to  follow  him.  The  summit 
is  crested  like  a  war  helmet,  and  there  are  many  gables  and 
angles  and  antefixes  and  squat  windows.  From  the  upper 
terrace,  which  is  embowered  in  cherry  trees,  or  still  better 
from  the  topmost  of  the  six  stories,  one  may  command  a  superb 
view  over  the.  city,  the  lake,  and  the  surrounding  hills  and 
plain.  The  winding  road  which  leads  up  to  the  relic  18  lovely  in 
raring,  and  the  numerous  crows  that  wrangle  and  roost  in 
the  neai^by  pines  make  one  think  of  towns  m  British  India. 
A  number  of  gov't  buildings  cluster  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
among  them  the  prefectural  ofhce  and  the  Middle  School 
(Jinjo^hugakko),  where  Lofcadio  Heaam  came  to  teach  Eng- 
lish in  Aug.,  1890. 

Westward  from  Matsue  the  rly.  follows  the  lake  shore 
and  traverses  a  pretty  country  where  a  number  of  ancient 
dolmens  or  sepulchers  have  been  unearthed  from  time  to 
time.  234  M.  I zumo-Imaichi  is  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
branch  line  that  runs  N.W.  to  4  M.  Kizyki,  with  its  greatly 
reverenced  shrines.  Buddhists  and  Shint5ists  idike  reifpird 
it  as  one  of  the  holiest  cities  in  the  Land  of  the  Gods,  but 
foreigners  are  apt  to  find  but  little  of  absorbing  interest. 
There  are  a  number  of  native  inns,  most  of  th^  catering 
to  the  hordes  of  pilgrims  which  come  here  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  deities. 

The  Great  Shrine*  or  Izumo  no  (y-ifiuhiro^  the  most  Tirile  exisUng  center 

of  the  national  reli^on,  with  a  reputation  for  sanctity  equalled  only  by  the 
Shrines  of  lae  (Rte.  35),  is  dedicated  to  the  niythulogical  god  Okuninushi  no 
kami  {OnamuSi),  the  reputed  son  d  'Susano-o-MikotOt  and  dates  from  an 
antiquity  so  great  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  oldest  living 
shrine  of  the  ancestral  cult.  Many  believe  that  it  was  built  by  the  lesser 
gods  at  the  instigation  of  the  Sun  Goddeit;  that  the  original  structure  waa 
320  ft.  high,  of  beams  and  pillars  larger  than  any  existing  trees  could  furnish; 
and  that  the  framework  was  bound  together  with  fibers  of  the  paper-mul- 
berry tree.  The  prieets  believe  that  it  wai  rebuilt  in  b.c.  70,  during  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  Sui-niti,  and  that  it  was  called  the  'Structure  of  the  Iron 
Ringa'  because  the  pieces  of  the  pillars  —  composed  of  the  wood  of  many 
great  trees  —  had  been  bound  fast  together  with  huge  rings  of  iron.  Ttio 
configuration  of  the  prrscnt  temple  (which  dates  from  1881  and  is  about 
80  ft.  hich)  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  Uke  that  of  the  3d  one  oonstruoted 
abont  A.D.  666,  and  to  represent  the  39tfa  of  the  djmaaty.  Fashioned  in  tba 
severely  plain  and  pure  Shinto  style,  it  occupies  a  commanding  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  finely  wooded  ML  Yakumot  in  a  park-like  indosure  of  19  acres. 
The  approach  Is  through  a  beautiful  and  impressivo  aTenua  about  k  M. 
long.  nanko<l  by  grand  patriarchal  trees  a  thousand,  or  more  yrs.  old,and  by 
sacred  groves  at  the  right  and  left.  There  is  the  usual  accompaniment 
majestic  toriu  lanterns,  and  the  Uke,  wllh  a  lofty  gate  piercing  a  massive 
fnuL  Beneath  thia  gateway,  at  the  end  of  tho  aTo^  then  {Mdsea  a  steady 
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iilMam  of  pflgrims  from  almost  every  eeodon  of  Japan,  and  tbe  iioin  of 

ecraping  geta,  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  voicing  of  audible  orisous,  is 
almost  dc»iening.  In  the  inner  court,  near  tbe  maifi  tenrple,  are  19  shrines 
before  wfaieh  upward  of  200,000  pilgrims  eome  attnual^  to  pray.  Until 
La/cadio  Hearn  passed  the  portal  and  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
main  temple  in  1891,  no  foreigner,  it  ie  said,  had  ever  gone  beyond  the  mas- 
aye,  iron-bound  steps  leading  to  the  sanetuary.  The  chief  priest  (who  is 
also  the  spiritual  governor  of  Kizuki)  traces  his  lineage  through  many 
generations  of  earthly  deities  to  Amaterasu  and  her  brother  iSusano-o-iV/t- 
koto,  and  is  said  to  be  the  82d  of  a  dynasty  of  pontiffs.  During  the  popular 
festivals  of  May  14-16  each  year,  the  officiating  clerics  wear  ourious  medki- 
val  costumes  and  go  through  many  of  the  ancient  rites. 

AuiouK  the  revered  relics  enshrined  in  the  aacrarium^  and  not  shown  to  the 
casual  visitor^  is  a  metal  mirror  said  to  have  been  in  use  in  tbe  piimitive 
temple;  a  Chinese  jade  flute  given  by  some  long-dead  Chinese  emperor;  a 
number  of  magnificent  swords  presented  bv  Japanese  notable;  ancient 
manuscripts,  soxne  chalcedony  maoatama  and  what-not.  A  curiosity  iaths 
primitive  fire-drill  made  of  a  sacred  strip  (about  2\  ft.  long)  of  Chamctcy- 
parit  obtiua  with  a  line  of  holes  drilled  along  its  upper  edge,  so  that  the  upper 
part  of  eadk  bole  breaks  through  the  side  of  the  solid  plank.  In  tbese  holes 
wooden  sticks  as  thick  as  a  lead-pencil,  and  about  2  ft.  long,  are  twirled 
between  the  palms  of  the  hands  until  fire  is  produced.  —  The  august  deities 
( Kami)  to  Whom  the  shrinee  are  eonseerated  are  supposed  to  foregath^ 
here  in  Oct.;  from  which  circumstance  the  month  is  called  (in  Itumo)  Kami- 
ari-kukit  or  'Month  with  the  Gqds.'  —  Kisuki  is  not  only  the  holiest jplaoe  in 
tbe  8an4n^d,  but  it  is  alao  one  of  the  most  fasbiooable  Mthing-reeont.  The 
iiear4)y /iMM  Bay  baa  a  fine  beadi  witb  many  inns. 

Beyond  IzvmO'Imaiehi  the  rly.  oontinues  aorosB  a  eountiy 
differing  but  little  from  that  we  have  already  traversed.  The 
trend  of  the  line  is  along  the  aea.  The  towns  are  small  and 

call  for  no  particular  mention.  As  one  proceeds  S.W.  the  coaBi 
is  more  sheltered  from  the  N.  winds  than  that  above  Matsue^ 
and  the  winter  snowa  are  less  deep. 

3z.  Frpm  Wadayama  to  Himeji* 

'  Batitu  Una  «f  tl»  Imperii^  G^anmiiit  lUUhniya. 

41  M.  Several  trains  daily  in  about  2j  hrs.;  fare,  1st  cl., 
¥  1.73;  2d  el.,  %'1.04.  The  short  rly.  is  a  liuk  in  the  San-iHf 
or  West  Coast  Line  described  above,  and  the  San-yo,  or  Alain 
line  from  Kobe  to  Shimonoseki  (see  Rte.  38).  At  both 
termini  the  trains  leave  from  the  main  line  stations.  From 
Wadayama  the  train  enters  the  hiUs  and  runs  due  S.  throui^ 
a  rocky  ravine  with  a  rising  grade,  crossing  and  recrossing 
shallow  streams.  The  poor  towns  of  Takeday  Nii,  and  (14  M.) 
Ikuno  lie  in  a  somewhat  storile  and  roughish  country  where 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  steep 
grades.  The  mt.  streams  dash  through  wild  and  rocky  gorges 
and  furnish  electrical  power  to  near-by  places.  Beyond  the 
nondescript  village  of  Haae  the  watershed  is  crossed  and  the 
streams  ail  run  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  Teranm  the 
valley  broadens  and  a  good  pike  runs  with  the  rly.  through 
TmiTui  and  Amaji  into  a  lovely  green  valley  intensively  cul- 
tivated and  flecked  with  farmsteads.  The  small  town  Of  30 
M.  Fvktaaki  is  followed  by  Miisoguchi,  Kara,  Nibuno,  and 
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NozcUo.  Here  the  splendid  Himeji  C(uUe  comes  into  view  at 
ttto  lighti  and  the  train  soon  enters  40  M.  Kyoguchi,  a  suburt) 
€xf  Himeji^  The  line  half^cnrdea  the  oity  betoe  joimng  the 
Tdkaidd  at  41  M.  Him^  Station.  South-  or  north-bound 
travdeiB  with  time  to  spare  should  visit  the  castle  if  time 
permits.  Aside  from  this  the  place  contains  but  little  of  in- 
terest. Kobe  is  34  M.  at  the  E.  with  frequent  trains.  The 
nearest  big  city,  at  the  W.  is  (55  M.)  Okayama* 

33.  From  Maibara  vik  Tsuruga,  Fukui,  Kanazawa  and 
Tsubata  (Noto  Peninsula)  to  Naoetsu. 

Imptckl  GoviMiimeiit  Railway's  Hokuroku  Line. 

30  M.  Tsuruga  (frequent  trains  in  about  2  hrs.;  fare,  Ist  cl.,  ¥1.28;  2d 
d.,  77  sen)  is  the  point  of  embarkation  for  Vladivostok,  the  E.  terminus 
of  the  Tnui»-Siberian  Railway  (comp.  Rte.  49).  The  eomplete  line  to  228  M. 
Naoetsu  (daily  trains  in  about  12  hrs.;  fare,  ¥6.78,  1st  cl.,  |Yl.07,  2d  cl.) 
was  completed  in  1913  as  a  link  in  the  Ipng  rly.  which  eventually  will  tra^ 
^«ne  tite  entire  Weal  Ooaet  from  Amnori  at  the  N.  to  SMmim&ttki  lit  the 
S.W.  la.direct  ratio  to  the  improvement  of  the  roadbed  the  time  will  he 
shortened  —  safety  being  usual^  the  consideration  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  the  risr.  management.  The  50  or  more  rivers  which  the  line  cfoewn,  tad 
the  half  as  ninny  tunnels,  coupled  with  unusually  heavy  embankment MUl 
retaining  wails,  added  appreciably  to  the  immense  cost  of  the  line — in  some 
places  ¥2(X),000  i>er  mile!  Beyond  Tsuruga  it  penetrates  the  little-visited 
provinces  of  Echizen,  Kaga  (whence  a  branch  line  enters  the  Noto  Penin^ 
suln,  in  Noto  Province),  EtchU,  and  part  of  Echigo.  In  some  places  the  rul- 
ing gradient  is  1  in  40,  and  the  mt.  scenery  is  supplemented  by  magnificent 
sea  views.  The  region  is  officiaUy  termed  the  Hokuroku-d6  (or  max)  — • 
'Northern  Land,'  the  five  provinces  of  which  (including  also  Noto  and  Sado 
Island)  form  a  long  narrow  strip  along  the  Japan  Sea,  and  comprise  one  of 
the  eight  divisions  of  the  Empire.  The  fertile  plains,  which  form  a  fort  of 
slope  between  the  sea  and  the  Ki^antic  range  of  mts.  that  constitute  segments 
of  the  colossal  backbone  of  the  main  island  ol  Hondo,  ^-ield  tea,  rice,  lacquer, 
silk,  and  many  valuable  products.  The  aea  eontains  splendid  fish.  During 
the  rigorous  winter,  when  the  coast  is  swept  by  the  biting  Siberian  winds, 
and  much  of  the  low  land  is  buried  deep  in  snow,  communication  by  sea  is 
dlSeoIt.  Much  of  the  coast  is  rocky  and  densely  wooded,  and  in  these 
stretches  the  hunter  will  find  game  in  abundance.  In  the  remote  towns  but 
recently  linked  with  the  outer  civiiiMtion,  many  of  the  quaintly  primitive 
eustoma  of  Old  Japan  still  survive.  The  5enl9  sold  ai  many  oi  the  stations 
ooiitaSiis  excellent  fish  caught  from  the  Japan  8ea. 

From  Maibara  (see  p.  398)  the  rly.  runs  along  the  E.  shore 
of  the  classic  Lake  Biwa  and  trends  N.W.  to  the  Japan  Sea. 
The  flat  rice-lands  rise  gradually  to  hill-slopes,  scattered  over 
which  are  many  pollarded  mulberry  trees  that  advertise  silk 
as  the  local  industry.  Some  tea  and  a  little  cotton  are  raised. 
4  M.  Nagahama  is  mentioned  in  the  reference  to  Lake  Biwa. 
The  country  takes  on  a  roughish  character  around  17  M. 
Naganogdj  and  is  enlivened  here  and  there  by  a  mt.  torrent 
plunging  down  between  the  hille.  On  the  slope  of  a  hUl  (915 
ft.)  beyond  19  M.  Yanagaae  the  train  travenee  the  Yanajfaae 
Ttamd,  one  of  the  longest^  (4435  ft.)  in  Japan.  Four  yean 
and  425,499  yen  were  recpiired  to  build  it.  and  the  gradient 
of  1  in  40  added  to  the  engineering  difficultiee.  Beyond  this 
tunnel  the  train  descends  through  other  tunneb  and  naitvo^ 
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gorges  into  the  province  of  Echizen,  crossing  an  unoomdy 
country  watered  by  several  mt.  •streaiiiB  beaoro  it  reaches 
30  M.  Trntrnga  (too^roon^t-ah),  a  growing  torwn  (pop.  18,000)  i 
at  the  sea-Ievifil. 

Tsuruga  town  stands  about  ^  M.  to  the  left  of  the  station 
(jinriki,  10  sen;  to  the  steamer  landing,  20  am;  26  min.  walk) 
at  the  £}.  head  of  a  wide  bay  into  whidi  two  shallow  streams 
empty.  The  Ktmagae  Hotel  (near  the  center  of  the  town)  i 
has  foreign  beds;  rates  from  ¥4  and  upward,  Am.  pL;  meals, 
¥1  each;  native  style  from  ¥2  per  day.  Tsuruga  Hotels  same 
rates.  Runners  meet  trains.  —  The  harbor  (about  6  M.  N.  j 
and  S.  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  2  M.,  tapering 
toward  the  head)  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  West  Coast,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  much  frequented  by  trading-junks 
and  other  craft.  It  is  unprotected  from  the  N.  winds,  which 
blow  strongly  and  almost  c^Hielessly  during  the  winter,  and 
render  the  town  cold  and  disMreeable.  Ships  find  it  difficult 
to  approach  the  shore  in  roug^  weather,  and  when  they  stop 
outside,  launches  or  sampans  must  be  employed.  Extensive  | 
harbor  works,  which  include  docks  and  breakwaters,  are  under 
way.  Several  pretty  temples  and  shrines  occupy  commanding 
positions  on  tne  hills  at  the  right,  conspicuous  among  them  , 
the  Kandgasaki-jinshaf  hard  by  the  attractive  Kamamegasaki 
Park  (5  min.  walk  from  the  landing).  Within  J  M.  at  the  left, 
near  the  base  of  a  well-wooded  mt.,  is  the  handsome  Matsu- 
bara  ('pine  forest')  Park,  Both  shores  of  the  bay  rise  abruptly 
from  we  sea  (NosakaHffamOf  at  the  8.  is  2786  ft*  high),  and 
a  numbcar  of  popular  and  sheltered  bathing-resorts  snuggle  In 
the  coves.  Jdgu,  with  a  small  shrine,  is  2  M.  to  therf.W. 
The  region  roundabout  is  historic.  Legend  says  that  the 
first  Koreans  to  land  in  Japan  came  here  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Snjin  (b.c.  97-33),  and  because  they  wore 
head-dresses  of  horns  the  plane  was  called  Tsunoga.  Many 
of  the  nursery  lullabies  and  tales  popular  throughout  Japan 
had  their  origin  hereabout.  The  old  castle  that  once  occupied 
the  summit  (150  ft.)  of  Kanagasaki  was  erected  in  the  14th 
cent,  and  was  the  scene  (in  1337)  of  a  furious  battle  between 
NUta  YaMaada  md.  the  minions  of  Aahikaga  Takat^  Oda 
Ncbtmoffa  sacked  and  destroyed  the  place  in  1573.  At  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  it  was  the  home  of  the  Tokugawa 
daimydf  Sakcd. 

Steamships  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Agency:  Owada  Shoten.  the 
Bund)  ply  regularly  (popular  with  all  classes;  English  spoken)  to  (492  M. 
in  40  hrs.)  the  Russian  port  of  Vladivostok  (passports  necessary).  Fare. 
Ist  cl.,  ¥30  (including  good  foreign  food);  2d  cl..¥l8;  round  trip,  ¥54,  and 
¥32.40,  respectively.  Luggage  allowance,  150  catties  (about 200  lbs.),  or  15 
cubic  feet.  Per  package  from  ship  to  shore  (red-capped  porters  wearing  the 
company's  badge),  15  sen.  Launch  and  ntwuner^ehairs  ffee  to  pMMngers. 
At  Vladivostok  (guidebook  in  English  free  on  application  to  any  of  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  agents)  the  steamers  go  alongside  the  Commerchukif 
Bintany  (wiiMO  aiid  letidara  tiansfar  nimeeewaiy.  —  Tht  J^Kstot  FollM. 
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teer  Fleet,  bi-weekly  steamers;  Ist  d.,  ¥40;  2d  cl.  ¥20.  Meaner  food.  The 
tTRveler  should  be  on  his  g^uaid  oonataatly  uaunat  extras  and  impositions, 
and  should  take  noHiiiiK  for  ^fnated.  Ehrtti  'iiiTHalions*  from  the  eaptain 
are  apt  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill.  Meals  taken  on  board  before  the  ship  starts 
are  oharKod  for.  As  a  rule  tips  must  be  f orthoomins  before  the  seamen  will 
toueh  baggage  in  the  bold,  and  if  tlds  is  not  lookaaaftar  sharply  it  may  be 
left.  Unattended  ladies  traveling  with  childsen  wBl  &ld  tlie  ah^  M  the 
Osaka  Skosen  Kauha  preferable  in  many  ways. 

From  Tsuruga  the  train  climbs  at  once  into  the  hills  and 
threads  a  number  of  tunnels  before  reaching  the  (3919  ft. 
long)  Yamanaka  Tunnel^  1005  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  stations 
are  small  and  uninteresting.  At  47  M.  Imajd  (517  ft.)  the 
plain  broadens  and  slopes  to  68  M.  Fukui  (131  ft.),  a  thriv- 
ing city  (Inn:  Nawaya,  ^^-3.50)  with  90,400  inhabs.  in  the 
pielectxm  of  the  same  name.  Tnou^  of  but  scant  interest 
to  farogners  Fvkui  is  of  historic  moment  to  the  Japanese;  the 
ruinous  old  castle  dates  from  the  16th  cent,  and  was  for  many 
years  the  home  of  the  powerful  Echizen-kcy  or  -MaiAvdaira 
family  (an  offshoot  of  the  Maeda),  The  Tokugawa  shogun, 
leyasu,  established  his  son  Yuki  Hideyasu  here  in  1601,  and 
his  son  Tadanao  changed  the  name  of  the  town  from  Kita-no- 
sho  to  the  present  Fukui.  The  fine  silk  called  habuicw,  and 
the  handkerchiefs  made  from  it,  rank  high  among  the  manu- 
factured products.  Broad  fruit  orchards  stud  the  environs. 
The  river  is  the  Aavwet,  —  87  M.  Daitkejji  (Inn:  Yataya, 
¥2r^)f  an  ancient  castle  town  (pop.  11,000)  in  Kaga  Province 
near  the  Echizen  line,  produces  considerable  tea  and  is  one  of 
the  points  of  departure  for  the  (3i  M.  by  tram  to  the  8«£.) 
Yamashiro  Hot  Springs ^  in  a  region  where  there  are  many 
porcelain  kilns  and  where  much  of  the  famous  Kuiani  porce- 
lain-ware (comp.  p.  cclvii)  is  made.  There  are  a  number  of  inns 
{Ara-ya,  etc.  from  ¥2.50)  in  the  native  style.  Some  3  M. 
distant,  reached  also  by  tram,  is  the  much-frequented  Yama- 
naka Spa  (several  native  inns)  in  the .  midst  of  a  group  of 
SfJine  and  other  springs  (promiscuous  bathing)  and  picturesque 
mt.  soen^rv.  The  decadent  town  of  KuUmi  Ues  5  M .  toward  the 
S.  in  a  hilly  region.  A  kind  of  earthenware  called  Yamanaka-  • 
ware  is  produced  in  the  neighborhood .  The  internal  fires  which 
rage  over  a  large  section  hereabout  advertise  their  presence 
by  a  multiplicity  of  springs  of  various  chemical  properties,  to 
which  the  ailing  natives  ascribe  wonderful  healing  powers. 

Occasional  glimpses  of  the  sea  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
land  views  as  the  train  runs  N.;  numerous  rivers  race  down 
from  the  great  mt.  ranee  at  the  right,  the  most  conspicuous 
featoieof  whichisthecdebrated  i/dbiiMii,  or  White  Mountain 

! of  ten  called  Kaga  no  Hakusan),  a  graceful,  snow-flecked  cone 
STtiO  ft.)  which  16th-cent.  historians  refer  to  as  an  active 
volcano. 

Hakusan  is  to  mariners  on  the  Japan  Sea  much  what  Oruaha  is  to  tbofle 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  a  beautiful  and  shining  landmark ;  it  ranks  as  one  of 
the  highest  «nd  finest  of  the  Japanese  mts.  Aooording  to  i>r.  Rtin  it  it  built 
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upon  Jurasrio  Bandstones  and  trachytio  conglomerates  of  mignifittat  hnm 

blende  andesit«,  and  because  of  its  wealth  of  vegetable  forma  is  oiMi  of  the 
most  interesting  mts.  in  Japan.  None  of  the  numerous  lofty  summits  of  the 
eMmtry  offer  lo  vifiad  »  field  for  botanical  geography,  and  few  if  any  exhibit 
an  equally  rich  and  remarkable  collection  of  plants  belonging  to  difTrrent 
floras  of  the  world.  A  number  of  temples  adorn  the  three  peaks  (Besmn, 
773ft  ft.;  OoMn^mine^  9000  ft.;  and  the  lower  Onanji)  of  Hakusan,  and  in 
July  and  Aug.  are  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  At  its  foot,  near  Ich%no9»t  • 
strong  chalybeate  bath  ofTers  to  many  invalids  a  prospect  of  recovery. 

The  customary  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  aiUnttan  is  Kancuawa 
whence  Ichinose  is  34  M.  From  here  the  trail  is  steepiah  to  the  (7  M.)  A/u- 
rodo  rest-house,  and  steeper  yet  to  the  suuiniit,  h  niile  higher.  Excellent 
advioe  xegarding  outfits,  etc.*  will  be  found  in  Rev.  Walter  Weston's  Japan- 
ese Alps.  Guides  arc  nooessary.  The  region  is  wild  and  uncultivated!;  the 
people  hardworking  and  honest.  The  views  f  rcnn  the  summit  are  fine,  but  are 
not  superior  to  those  obtainable  from  the  crest  of  Fuji,  which  is  more  ea^ly 
approached,  less  difficult,  and  is  marked  by  fewer  discomforts.  The  Tctorx- 
gau)a,  the  most  important  river  of  Kaga  Province,  and  which  the  riy.  crosses 
lustbefonmohliislOS  M.  Mikowa,  mm  He  rise  on  the  flwik  of  AribiMfi. 

116  M,  Xanazawt  (Iniiat'pura^/a,  Awadaya,  etc.:  horn  ¥2.S0 
and  upwaid)/ capital  of  Kaga  Firoviiice  and  of  lahikawa  Tr^ 

fecture,  a  thriving  city  with  111,000  inhabs.,  is  5  M.  from  tiie 
sea,  133  ft.  above  it,  and  was  founded  in  the  15th  cent.  Many 
bronze  objects  are  made  here,  and  the  city  is  a  great  shippizig- 
point  for  the  handsomely  decorated  Kntani-yaki,  or  Kaga 
porcelain.  The  old  castle  (now  a  military  post)  dates  from 
1583,  at  which  time  it  was  built  by  Maeda  Toshiie,  to  whom 
Hideyoshi  gave  the  province  as  a  fief.  The  Kenroku-en,  or 
*  Six-fold  Garden'  (with  islets,  quaint  bridges,  fish-  and  lotus- 
ponds),  on  the  oppionte  hill,  was  laid  out  bv  one  of  the  MctedM 
in  the  17th  cent.,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  miest  in  Uie  Empire. 
Visitors  with  time  to  spare  should  inspect  it  and  enjoy  the 
view  over  the  city  from  the  miniature  mt.  (called  Fukuju-san) 
within  it.  —  The  Industrial  Museum  differs  but  little  from 
those  in  other  cities.  —  Soon  after  leaving  Kanassawa  the  riy. 
crosses  the  Asanonnwa  to 

123  M.  T^svbcUa  (Inn :  Kitaniya,  ¥2.50),  the  starting  point  for 
the  Nanao  Line  to  34  M.  Yatashin,  on  the  Noto  Peninsula  at 
^  the  N.W.  Time,  about  2  hrs. ;  fare,  ¥1.43, 1st  cl. ;  86  sen,  2d  cl. 

Nanao  (pop.  12,000;  Inn:  Nozakiun,  ¥2).  the  capital  and  chief  town, 
etands  (neer  the  center  of  the  E.  coast)  on  Nanao  Bay  —  whieh  indents  the 
peninsula  in  a  W.  direction  for  about  10  M.  The  old  castle  was  erected  by 
HcUakeuama  Mitaunori,  governor  of  the  province  in  1398.  The  harbor  is  one 
of  the  D(Mt  ^  ISm  Japan  Sea,  and  as  the  water  makes  in  from  Toyama  Bay 
it  forms  an  anchorage  almost  as  sheltered  and  as  safe  as  that  of  the  justly 
famous  harbor  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  Thejre  is  splendid  hshing  and 
fine  scenery.  The  Hot  Mineral  Springs  of  Wakiura  (J  hr.  by  jinriki)  are  pbp» 
ular.  FTajimi,  on  the  N.  coast  (pop.  8000),  is  the  next  largest  town.  So  few 
foreign  travelers  penetrate  to  Nolo  that  many  of  the  quaint  native  cuttoma 
are  untaihfted  by  06iiteot  with  the< W«l,  and  lu<e  pmottosd  itt  iHmkt  origioal 
simplicity. 

From  Tsubala  the  grade  slopes  upward  through  the  Tsudzwror 
ori  Tunnel  to  the  longer  (3102  ft.)  Kurikara  Tunnel,  whence 
it  descends  again  and  passes  several  unimportant  towns  on  the 
plain.  141  M.  Takaoka  (pop.  25,000)  manufactures  bronzes 
a&d  lacquer-wares.  The  braacb  riy.  which  runs  off  toward  the 
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sea  goes  to  4  M.  Ftuhiki  (7  M.  from  NanaOf  and  63  from  No- 
oettu — daily  Bteamm).  Three  rivers  are  croBsed  before  the 

line  reaches  153  M.  Toyama  (Inn:  TakcamoUurya;  Toyama 
Hotd,  both  native  style,  ^.50-3.50),  the  capital  of  EtchU 
Province  and  of  Toyama-ken,  with  58,000  inhaos.  and  13,000 
houses.  The  handsome  oid  city  with  its  castle  erected  in  1572 
was  long  the  railhead  of  the  line.  Its  situation  on  the  JimUr 
gawa  formerly  added  to  its  strategic  value,  and  for  many  yrs. 
prior  to  the  Restoration  it  was  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
powerful  MaUwdaua  daimyo6.  The  fine  volcanic  mt.  visible 
on  l^e  sW-line  at  the  E,  is  Tixteuama  (9,600  ft.).  —  Hence 
to  the  end  of  the  line  the  riv.  follows  the  contour  of  the  sea 
over  a  fairly  level  country  ftoiked  on  the  ri^t  by  imposing 
mts.  Ck>n8picuou8  among  these  is  Orenge-yama  (^  Great  Lotus 
Mt.')  the  highest  point  (9974  ft.)  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Japanese 
Alps.  Many  j^ants?  of  this  rugped  range  nse  in  pK)inted  gran- 
deur, and  besides  adding:  awe-inspiring  adjuncts  to  the  land- 
scape they  influence  it  niatcrially  by  their  height.  The  trav- 
eler who  comt^  this  way  in  winter  will  not  fail  to  be  surprised 
at  the  heavy  snow-fall  —  a  phenomenon  attributable  to  the 
Qold,  diy  air  of  Siberia  crossing  the  J&pan  Sea  and  impinging 
on  the  W.  face  of  this  wsnner^  voloamc  range.  For  months 
the  country  is  sometimes  buried  under  such  masses  of  snow 
that  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  make  use  of  the  tunnels  re- 
fened  to  at  p.  Iviii.  —  Eleven  shallow  but  wide  and  swift  rivers 
cross  the  rfy.  track  between  Toyama  and  184  M.  Tomari, 
near  whirh  is  a  magnificent  stretch  of  seashore  familiar  to 
most  Japanese  because  of  the  two  high,  rocky  cliffs  known 
as  Koshirazu,  and  Oyashirazu — 'Not-knowmg  children/ 
and  *  Not-knowing  parents.*  Anciently  the  highway  lay  along 
the  beach,  and  durmg  the  btrong  N.W.  gales,  the  sea  beat  in 
with  such  fury  that  those  who  passed  by  did  so  at  great  peril 
to  thdr  lives.  Hence,  no  man  was  supposed  to  have  a  care 
for  aught  but  himself.  These  granite  cliffs  are  supposed  to  be 
the  starting-point  of  the  range  of  the  Alps  that  stretch  to  the 
Plains  of  Mino,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant  at  the  S. 
The  waters  hereabout  are  renowned  for  a  species  of  sole  (karei) 
and  a  sea-bream  (tai),  the  latter  good  eating  but  with  an  odor 
like  animated  cheeRC  (whence  the  expression:  Kusatte  mo  tai, 
'although  it  is  putrid  it  is  better  than  other  fish!^.  —  228 
M.  Naoetsu.    See  Rte.  6,  p.  65. 

33.  From  Kydto  vit  Fuddmi,  Momo-ytnui,  and  Uji,  to  Nan. 

KySto-Nara-TakAda  Section  of  tb&  Kaiisai  Line;  Imperial  Go^'t  R&ilwmy. 

26  M.  Fiequent  trains  ({rom  the  Ky^  Statum,  Pi.  C,  5)  in  li  hn.  0^1.13, 
lot  cl.;  68  ten,  2d  cl  ). 

The  train  runs  southward  through  the  tawdry  suburb  over 
a  flattish  coLintry  diapered  with  truck-gardens  and  watered 
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by  the  KanuhgavM.  The  Tdji  Pagoda  is  passed  (right  )i  then 
(left)  the  big  Kenshv^nmeki  (spinning-mill).  2  M.  FuMnU, 
a  low-lying  suburban  town  (pop.  25,000)  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Uji  River  (the  Setor^gaiwa  at  Lake  Biwa,  and  the  Yodo- 
gawa  at  Osaka),  was  an  important  place  during  the  early  life 
of  Kyoto  —  the  scene  of  much  Imp)erial  pomp  and  glitter,  and 
the  theater  of  numerous  decisive  battles.  No  vestige  remains 
of  its  former  greatness,  but  the  ruins  of  an  early  Tokxigawa 
castle  can  still  be  traced.  Tea  plantations  extend  beyond  the 
town  and  up  the  gentle  slope  to  the  yet  more  historic 

(4  M.)  Momo-vama,  or  'Peach  Hill/  so  called  for  the  many 
pea<A  trees  whi<m  grow  on  its  dopes.  It  is  a  favorite  ha»nt 
of  Kyoto  folks^  tiiousands  of  whom  foregather  here  (tramway) 
in  spring  to  witness  the  beautiful  display  of  Idoesoms,  and  m 
the  autumn  to  see  the  turning  maple  leaves.  A  half-mile 
from  the  station,  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  site  of  Toyotomi 
HideyoskVs  'Peace  Palace*  (erected  in  1594  at  a  cost  of 
6  million  yen),  commanding  a  superb  view  across  the  historic 
Yamaio  Plain ^  over  the  winding  Uji  River  to  the  distant 
Otoko^yama  and  its  picturesque  Hachiman  Shrine,  is  the  mas- 
sive mausoleum  {Momo^ama  goryd)  of  the  late  Meiji  Tennd, 

PeMh  Hfn  WM  known  andently  as  Ftuhimi-yama,  and  for  more  than  a 

thousand  yearrf  it  has  reflected  Kyoto's  greatness.  Alreadv  heavy  with  the 
bones  of  long-dead  Mikados,  it  was  the  scene,  at  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
Sept.  14,  1912,  of  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  singularly  impressive  cere- 
monies ever  witnessed  in  Now  Japan.  To  the  distant  crashing  and  the  rever- 
berating roar  of  minute-guns;  the  wailing  of  bugles  and  the  booming  of  gi- 
gantic temple  bells;  to  the  sound  of  the  wild  minstrelsy  of  priests  and  bonzes, 
the  pattering  of  a  weeping,  drenching  rain  and  the  sighing  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  mourning  people,  —  Japanese  and  foreigners  alike,  —  the  mortal 
remains  of  Mutsuhiio,  the  123d  Mikado,  of  the  68tn  generation  from  Jimmu 
Tenndt  were  laid  tenderly  in  their  last  resting-place.  Squads  of  soldiers  and 
civilians,  priests  and  laymen,  foreign  diplomats  and  servants  of  the  Imperial 
Household,  —  many  holding  sputtering  pine  torches  on  high  to  light  the 
strange  cortege,  —  awaited  the  arrival  from  Tokvd  of  the  funeral  train  — 
the  first  stearii  railway  train  ever  to  bear  a  Mikado  to  his  grave?  From  the 
station  a  hundroil  picked  men  carried  the  wonderful  catafalque  to  the  sepul- 
cher,  into  which  the  ooflbi  was  lowered  over  an  inclined  track. 

The  Imperial  Caskht  rapoees  in  a  splendid  sarcophagus  of  polished  gran- 
ite from  Sannki  Province  (Shikoku),  20  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
walled  about  by  several  feet  of  specially  prepared  charcoal  to  ezelucte  mois- 
ture. Covering  this  is  a  thick  shell,  like  an  inverted  bowl,  of  concrete,  and 
300,000  pebbles  and  boulders.  The  inolosure  (140  by  170  yds.)  is  encircled 
by  a  granite  wall  5  ft.  high  pierced  by  a  gate  bearing  the  Id-petal  chrsrsan- 
themum  crest.  Within  are  torii  and  a  pair  of  stone  lanterns  inscribed  fin 
the  handwriting  of  Prince  Kan-in)  with  the  words  'Fushimi  Momoyama 
Goryd.'  In  obedience  to  a  very  old  funeral  custom,  4  clay  imacea  2  ft.  5  in. 
high,  clad  in  ancient  armor  and  called  hnniwn,  stand  at  the  comers  of  the 
coffin,  and  represent  the  samurai  or  other  retainers  who  anciently  were 
buried  alive  with  the  Emperor  wbona  in  Ufe  they  kad  served.  Near  tiiem  are 
deposited  branches  of  the  qna^'i-sacred  Cleyrra  japonira,  spears,  shields, 
bows,  arrows,  and  the  like.  Shinto  ceremonials  accompanied  the  interment, 
which,  ecnipled  with  the  elaborate  functions  at  T5ky0  and  tiie  eoet  of  tha 
tomb,  represented  an  outlay  of  nearly  two  million  yen! 

The  spectacle  at  the  national  capital  was  indubitablv  the  most  splendidly 
impressive  one  ever  witnessed  in  Ni|>poB.  Foreigners  who  saw  it  wiU  MSimly 
be  able  to  forget  it.  Special  ceremonies  were  held  over  the  remains  in  a  sump- 
«uou8  shrine  erected  for  the  oooaaion  at  the  Aoyama  Cemetfiy,  and  when  tw 
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vanguard  of  the  procession  reached  thia  point  the  rear  end  was  still  at  the  ■ 
Imperial  Pthnee,  3  miles  away.  Hosts  of  funeral  oommiiwioners,  guards  of 
lionor  carryiuj^  symbolical  banners  or  torches,  musicians,  chamberlains, 
ritualists,  soldiers,  police,  cowherds,  and  what-not  figured  in  the  strange 
assembly,  along  with  eheets  for  bows  and  arrows,  and  many  eurlooi  rehes  * 
of  feudal  days.  The  magnificent  and  resplendent  funeral-car  was  drawn 
by  two  cream-white  oxen,  while  3  others  were  held  in  reserve.  A  special 
raneral-train,  preceded  by  another  to  clear  the  way,  carried  the  remains  to 
the  ancient  capital,  and  from  11  p.m.  to  12.40  a.m.  the  guns  from  15  warships 
in  Yokohama  H arbor  boomed  a  mournful  requiem.  For  several  days  preced- 
ing the  sepulture  upward  of  100,000  persons  visited  Momo-yama,  and  the 
monetary  offerings  (saisen)  to  the  tomb  amounted  to  about  8000  pen  a  day. 
Absolute  silence  was  enjoined  on  the  workmen  while  constructing  the 
mansoleiim,  the  stones  of  which  arc  polished  on  both  sides.  The  dalK>rate 
funeral-car  (jusha)  is  preserv-ed  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  TOkyO.  A  splen- 
did palanquin  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  picked  young  men  (  Yase  Doji) 
from  Yate-Ohara  village  (about  5  M.  to  the  N.  of  TOkyo).  is  now  kept  in 
the  Ky6to  Imperial  Museum,  and  is  called  Soka-ke7i  or  'Onion-flower  Cart/ 
from  ihe  resemblance  of  the  hothu-no-tama  on  the  top  to  the  onion  flower. 
The  mausoleum  is  guarded  di^  and  night,  and  relio-raaniaes  who  do  not 
repress  acquisitive  tendencies  are  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.  The  group 
of  ancient  pines  xiear  the  tomb  have  stood  there  since  time  immemoriaU 
The  tomb  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Kwammu,  the 
founder  of  Kyoto.  —  On  the  day  of  the  State  funeral  three  huge  tortoises, 
on  whose  backs  a  record  of  the  event  had  been  written  in  black  lacquer,  were 
xeleased  and  plaoed  in  the  ocean  off  Ogatawara  Idani. 

Beyond  Momo-yama  the  rolling  country  is  flecked  with 
gnnres  of  the  fine  oamboo  for  which  the  region  la  known,  and 
with  thouBandB  of  knob-like  tea-buahes.  Plantations  of  these 
flank  the  meandering  streams  and  bead  the  riy.  while  groups 
fill  the  back  yards  of  the  houses.  The  Uji  River  is  Grossed 
after  leaving  the  unimportant  station  of  Kobata. 

9  M.  Uji  (pop.  3000),  a  pretty  town  (Kikuya  Hotel,  small, 
¥3)  in  Yamashiro  Province,  Kyoto  Municipality,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  has  been  celebrated  for  centuries 
for  its  fine  tea.  Some  very  choice  varieties  are  grown  here,  and 
an  irregular  stone  monument  (erected  in  1887)  in  the  grounds 
of  the  local  temple  refers  to  its  introduction  (comp.  p.  cvi). 
In  April  the  wealth-prodiicing  bushes  axe  sheltered  from  the 
aident  sun  by  straw  mats  aiid  the^r  thmi  f»esent  a  curxKis 
spectacle*  In  May,  when  the  picking  of  the  leaves  is  in 
progress,  the  hill-slopes  flame  with  brii^tly  colored  costumes 
of  the  maids  and  matrons  engaged  in  the  task.  Late  in 
autumn  the  same  women  thresh  out  the  mature  rice-straw 
with  primitive  flails  and  add  picturesqueness  to  the.  land- 
scape. 

Uji  came  into  prominence  in  the  7th  cent,  when  the  bonze 
Daicho  constructed  the  historic  Ujirbashi,  the  prototype  of 
the  present  bridge  spanning  the  river  a,t  the  left  of  that  of  the 
rly.  Its  dtuation  on  the  S.,  or  Nara,  side  of  the  stream,  gave 
it  considerable  strategic  value  and  made  it  the  center  of  many 
hard-fought  battles  between  political  aspirants.  That  of 
A.D.  1180,  between  Taira  Tomomori  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men,  and  the  valiant  Minamoto  Yorimasa  (then  75  yrB.  of 
age),  is  still  commemorated.  The  vigilant  Yorimasa  had 
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•taken  advantage  of  a  heavy  fog  to  remove  the  planking  from 
the  bridge,  and  when  200  or  more  of  the  Taira  oonemen jnJ> 
loped  on  to  it  they  plunged  through  luid  were  drowned.  tUs 

*  80  enraged  the  Taira  that  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  captare 
the  wily  old  warrior  they  shot  him  through  with  an  arrow. 
Dragging  himself  to  the  Byo^o-in^  Yorimasa  stripped  himself 
of  his  armor,  seated  himself  upon  his  iron  fan,  and  caliDly 
disemboweled  himself  (the  2d  instance  of  harakiri  on  record). 
His  two  sons  and  most  of  his  devoted  followers  perished  with 
him.  Relics  of  the  tragedy  are  enshrined  in  the  temple.  This 
historic  structure,  ascribed  to  Fujiwara  YorinUehi  when  he 
turned  bonse  in  1052,  is  the  property  of  the  Tendai  sect  and  is 
one  of  Uji^B  chief  'sights.'  The  Hawd-den  (Phoenix  HaU), 
a  duplicate  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  is  now  too  badly  decayed  to  be  of  great  inter- 
est. Bpvrral  quaint  monuments  stand  in  the  town  and  point 
to  its  past  greatness. 

Uji  is  perhap*^  hrst  known  to  foreigners  for  the  cuiious 
Hotarur-KasseUf  or  Battle  of  the  Fireflies,  a  spectacular  event 
occurring  usually  about  June  10  of  each  year,  near  midniprht. 
Special  trains  are  run  on  the  rly.,  and  thousands  of  persons 
come  hither  from  Ky5to  (tram-cars),  Osaka,  Kobe,  and  near- 
.  by  cities  to  witness  the  brilliant  struggle.  By  bespeaking  a 
boat  (scarce  at  this  time)  from  the  hotel  one  can  nudce  the 
trip  as  a  short  excursion  from  Kyoto.  The  battle  (one  of 
the  strangest  sights  in  a  strange  country)  occurs  on  the  river 
between  Uji  and  Fu$himif  about  1}  hn«  boat  ride  from  the 
former  place,  at  a  point  where  the  stream  winds  between  hills. 
The  uncounted  millions  of  sparkling  insects  produce  a  scene 
of  bewildering  beauty  as  they  wheel  and  circle  against  the 
velvety  background  of  night,  and  the  scores  of  illuminated 
boats  on  which  there  are  aancing  and  singing,  ge  isha,  music, 
and  jollity,  add  to  the  charm.  When  the  fireflies  iiave  aasem- 
bled  in  force  myriads  dart  from  either  bank  and  meet  and 
cling  above  the  water.  At  moments  they  so  swann  together 
as  to  form  what  appears  to  the  eye  like  a  luminous  cloudy  or 
like  a  great  ball  of  sparks.  The  cloud  soon  scatters,  or  the 
ball  drops  and  breaks  upon  the  surface  of  the  cunent,  and  the 
fallen  fireflies  drift  glittering  away;  but  another  swarm  quickly 
collects  in  the  same  locality.  People  wait  all  night  in  boats 
upon  the  river  to  watch  the  phenomenon.  After  the  Hotaru- 
Kassen  h  done,  the  river  is  covered  with  the  still  sparkling 
bodies  of  the  drifting  insects.  Then  the  natives  refer  po- 
etically to  the  stream  as  the  ^  Milky  Way,'  the  liiver  of 
Heaven,'  etc. 

Two  species  of  fireflies  or  lueiola  rsometimes  called  lightnizig-bu^)  hayo 

•  a  wide  distributioii  in  Japan,  where  they  have  been  popularly  named  Gfnji- 
botaru  (Minamoto-Fireny)  and  Heike-botaru  (Taira-Firefly)  —  ^"^'^  ^® 
legend  to  the  effect  that  they  are  the  ghosts  of  the  old  Minamolo  and  ^n^wv 
Winion.  ItistKidUuitevwiatlMktiiMetihaiiM  tiMyiOMm 
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they  fight  the  great  battle  on  thn  Uji  River.  Froni  this  the  natives  believe 
that  on  that  night  all  caced  fireflies  should  be  set  free,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  take  part  in  the  oontest.  The  Gmji-botaru,  the  largest  species  in 
Japan  proper,  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  from  Kj/uahA 
to  MvUu;  the  H eike-bolaru,  which  is  smaller  and  which  emits  a  feebler  lipcht, 
ranges  farther  N.,  being  specially  common  in  the  colder  island  of  Yezo;  but 
it  is  found  also  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces.  Both  have  been  cele* 
brated  in  Japanese  poetry  from  ancient  timesi;  and  frequent  mention  of  them 
is  made  in  cnriy  prose.  There  is  au  old  belief  that  the  soul  of  a  person  still 
alive  may  sometimes  assume  the  ihape  of  a  firefly,  from  wluch  circumstance 
they  are  objects  of  special  reverence.  Firefly-hunting,  as  a  diversion,  is  a 
very  old  custom {  anciently  it  was  an  aristocratic  amusement,  and  great 
Dobles  used  to  sivo  firefly-huntins  parties  —  hotaruroari.  Firefly-huntinc 
at  Uji  reminds  everv  cultured  Japanese  of  the  nationally  celebrated  love- 
etorv  of  Aaixgao  and  Aaojiro  —  that  plaintive  tale  which  the  gidayH  singer 
rendenwithfliieh  pathos.  All  over  Japan  the  children  have  their  firefly  hunts 
every  summer,  moonless  nights  being  chosen  for  such  expeditions.  Girls 
follow  the  chase  with  paper  fans;  boys,  with  long  light  poles  to  the  ends  of 
which  wieps  of  fresh  bamboo  grass  are  tied.  While  hunting  the  childien  dns 
little  songs  supposed  to  attract  the  ■Mnjtig  pny  (which  eiistB  in  almost  eveiy 
locality  under  special  folk-names). 

Many  persons  earn  their  VMag  during  the  summer  months  by  eatohlnff 
and  selling  the  larger  species  of  fireflies.  The  chi^  center  of  the  industry 
is  in  the  region  about  Ithiyamotneta  the  Lake  of  Omi,  where  a  number  of 
houses,  each  of  wUeh  employs  three*  or  fourscore  eatehers  during  the  busy 
aeaSOP,  supply  fireflies  to  in^y  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  to  the 
nreat  citiee  of  Ky6to  and  Osaka.  Some  training  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  insects  are  required  for  the  occupation.  Fireflies  dislike  oertain 
trees  and  are  attracted  bv  others.  They  avoid  pine  trees,  and  they  will  not 
light  upon  rosebushes.  Upon  weeping  willow  trees  they  gather  in  swamu,' 
and  occasionally,  on  a  sultry  night  in  summer,  one  may  see  a  drooping  wil- 
low so  covered  and  illuminated  li^ith  fireflies  that  all  its  branches  appear  to 
be  *  budding  fire.'  A  tyro  might  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  catch  a  hundred 
fireflies  in  a  single  night;  but  an  expert  has  been  known  to  catch  3000.  The 
methods  of  capture»  while  simple  enough,  are  effective  —  and  interesting. 
'Immediately  after  sunset  the  nrefly-hunter  goes  forth  with  a  l<^ng  bamboo 

f)ole  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  long  bag  of  brown  mosuuito-uetting  wound, 
ike  a  fiP^rdle,  abo«it  his  waist.  When  he  reaehes  a  wooded  place  f  reauented 
by  fireflies,  —  usualb'  some  spot  where  willows  are  idanted,  on  the  bank  of 
a  river  or  lake,  —  he  halts  and  watches  the  trees.  As  soon  as  these  begin  to 
twii^e  satisfactorily,  he  gets  his  net  ready,  approaches  the  most  luminous 
tree,  and  with  his  pole  strikes  the  branches.  The  fireflies,  dislodged  by  the 
shock,  do  not  immediately  take  flight,  as  more  active  insects  would  do  un- 
der like  eireumstanees,  but  drop  helplessly  to  the  ground,  beetle-wise,  where 
their  light  —  always  riaore  brilliant  in  moments  of  fear  or  pain  —  renders 
them  conspicuous.  If  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  ground  for  a  f e momenta 
they  will  fly  away.  But  the  catcher,  picking  them  up  with  astonishing  quiek- 
nees,  using  both  hands  at  once,  deftly  tosses  them,  into  his  mouth,  —  because 
he  cannot  lose  the  time  required  to  put  them,  one  by  one^into  the  bag.  Only 
when  his  mouth  can  hold  no  more,  does  he  drop  the  fireflies,  unharmed,  into 
the  netting.  Thus  the  firefly-catcher  works  until  about  2  o'clock  in  the  a.m., 
—  the  old  Japanese  hour  of  ghosts,  —  at  which  time  the  insects  begin  to 
leave  the  trees  and  seek  the  dewy  soil.  There  they  are  said  to  bury  their 
tails*  so  as  to  remain  viewless.  But  now  the  hunter  changes  his  tactics. 
Taking  a  bamboo  broom  he  brushes  the  surface  of  the  turf,  lightly  and 
quickly.  Whenever  touched  or  alarmed  by  the  broom,  the  fireflies  display 
their  lanterns,  and  are  immediately  nipped  and  bnggML  A  little  before  dawn 
the  hunters  return  to  town.' 

At  the  firefly-shops  the  captured  insects  are  sorted  as  soon  as  possible 
aeocttding  to  the  bnlUancy  of  their  light  {hotarubi)  which  Japanese  ob- 
servers have  described  as  cha-iro  (tea-colored),  because  of  its  likeness  to  the 
dear,  greenisb-yeilow  tint  of  the  infusion  of  Japanese  tea  of  good  quulit.\ . 

ghm  lu^t  of  the  iSmji  firefly  is  so  brilliant  that  only  a  keen  eye  can  det(  ( t 
B  crsenish  color;  at  first  sight  ths  flash  nppeats  as  yellow  as  the  flame  of 
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a  wood-fire.)  They  are  then  put  into  gftuxe-covered  boxes  or  cages  (Aotoru- 
kago)  of  one  or  two  hundred  each  (according  to  grade)  along  with  a  quantity 
of  moistened  grass.  Great  numbers  are  ordered  for  display  at  evening  par- 
ties in  the  summer  season.  The  whcAeaale  pdoe  ranges  ftom  3  to  15  sen  a 
hundred,  and  the  retail  price  from  5  sen  (for  a  modest  cage  containing  3  or 
4  insects)  to  several  yen  (for  the  tasteful  bamboo  cages  made  in  the  form 
of  junks.  tempkhlMitenis,  and  wfaAt^uit).  BMiauraBt-keepers  purchaie 
largely.  A  large  guest-room  in  a  native  house  usually  overlooks  a  garden; 
and  during  a  banquet  or  other  evening  entertainment,  given  in  the  sultiy 
season,  it  is  customaiy  to  set  6reflies  at  liberty  in  tiie  garden  after  8unsel» 
ao  that  the  visitors  may  enjoy  the  sparkling.  In  certain  of  the  well-known 
tea-houses  of  Kydto,  Osaka,  and  Tokyo,  a  myriad  ol  the  delicate  insects 
are  kept  in  sarden  plots  indoeed  by  mosqi]itOh>net«ins;  ooitomen  of  the 
houses  are  permittea  to  enter  the  inclosure  and  capture  a  certain  number 
of  fireflies  to  take  home  with  them.  Curious  medicaments  are  obtained  from 
the  dead  insects:  one,  called  HUanb-ikihabwra,  or  'flieflHieaii^'  is  used 
by  wood-workers  for  the  puipooe  of  Imparting  rigidity  to  ooj^ti  made  of 
bent  bamboo. 

Aooording  to  Mr.  Lafcadio  ffmm,  and  Mr.  Shozaburo  WataMt  —  both 
authorities  and  both  a onie time  lecturers  in  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University, — 
the  morphology  of  hrefiies  discloses  the  fact  that  the  number  of  light-pulsap 
tions  produced  bv  one  speoiee  oi  Japanese  firefly  averages  26  per  mmuie; 
and  the  rate  suddenly  rises  to  63  per  minute  if  the  insect  be  frightened  by 
seisure.  A  smaller  kuid  will  increase  the  number  of  light-pulsations  to  up- 
ward of  200  per  minute.  The  tight  mechanism  is  one  of  ^^"Swy  inteioney 
and  beauty.  'FroKH  fill  their  cold  bellies  with  fireflies  till  the  hght  shines 
through  them,  much  as  the  light  of  a  candle-flame  will  glow  throi^^  a  porce- 
lain Jar.'  The  firefly  uses  96.5  per  oent  of  its  energy  for  light.  '  The  lighting 
apparatus  consists  of  the  three  lower  segments  of  the  abdomen.  Dissection  oi 
the  luminous  part  showed  that  there  was  a  layer  of  UghtH[)roducing  material* 
a  refleeting  transparent  layw  and  another  layer  of  ewornig  matenal.  These 
layeiS  are  penetrated  by  innumerable  tiny  trachea?  or  windpipes.  The  air 
is  drawn  in  through  the  ordinary  breathing  passages,  and  then  forced 
through  the  tiny  windpipes  on  the  tijiht-producing  tissue.  There  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  is  consumed  in  a  U<doKie  oxidation.' 

From  Uji  the  rly.  oontinues  S.  over  a  pretty  country 
flecked  with  bamboo  groves  and  paddy-fields.  The  highway 
is  good  for  automobiles.  11  M.  Shivden.  13  M.  Nagaike, 
In  season  the  hill-slopes  flame  with  ripening  oranges,  which 
here  and  there  grow  from  the  dikes  separating  the  rice-plots. 
Many  of  the  tasteless  native  pears  are  produced  in  the  region. 
Several  tunnels  and  the  drab  little  stations  of  Tanakura  and 
Kamik<yme  mark  the  line  beyond  17  M.  Tamamizu,  The  rly. 
creeses  the  Kissyrgawa  to  21  M.  Xini,  the  juneten  for  Im 
and  Osaka^  then  traveraes  the  flat  oountiy  extending  to  26 
M.  Nora  (see  below). 

34.  Nara  and  its  EnYirons. 

Nan  (pop.  33,000,  with  6843  houses),  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque, restful,  and  thoroughly  Japanese  of  all  the  cities 
of  Japan,  stands  on  a  wide  and  beautiful  plain  (consult  the 
accompanying  plan)  delimned  by  fine  mts.,  26  M.  S.E.  of 
Kyoto,  and  in  practically  the  same  latitude  (3°  56'  W.  of 
Tokyo)  in  Nara  Prefecture,  near  the  extreme  N.  border  of  Old 
Yamato  —  one  of  the  original  Five  Home  Provinces  (a  re- 
fttoduction  in  Japan  of  a  prominent  feature  in  the  administra- 
tioB  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  of  China). 
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TVavelers  frmn  Ky5to  and  the  N.  arrive  at  the  Nara  Station,  near  the  W. 
edge  of  the  city  (PI.  A,  3),  at  the  foot  of  the  chief  st.,  10  min.  walk  from  the 
hotel.  Jinriki.  26  sen.  The  Kyobate  Station  (PI.  B,  4)  is  about  1  M.  to  the 
8.  The  hotel  courier  will  taioe  ohaife  of  luggage  and  deliver  a  steamer  trunk 
for  15  sen.  A  cart  that  will  accommodate  2  medium-eiaed  trunks  can  be  hired 
for  40  sen,  and  a  larger  one  (2  men;  3-4  trunks)  for  70  sen.  Laundry  at  the 
hotel,  ¥6  per  100  pieces,  irrespeotive  of  aiae.  —  Jimikis  (oomp.  p.  Isnviii), 
per  day,  ¥1.50;  i  day,  80  sen. 

The  Nara  Hciel  (Tel  add.:  *  Hotel  Nara'),  v-iih  70  lai^e,  airy  comfortable 
rooms,  numerous  private  baths  and  Idelightful  views,  stands  near  the  Park 
(PI.  C,  3)  and  is  under  the  management  of  the  Imperial  Gov't  Rlys.  English 
apoken.  Good  food.  Rocmds,  with  3  meala,  from  ¥6  and  upward  a  day.  Re- 
duetioii  for  two  pen.  in  a  loom,  and  |or  a  long  stay.  Crowded  during  the 
Cbiistmas  holidays. 

Founded  in  a.d.  710  as  the  capital  of  Japan  (which  with  the 
exception  of  an  interval  of  2  vre.  it  continued  to  be  until  784), 
Nara  stood  anciently  somewhat  to  the  W.  of  the  present  city 
and  was  laid  out  on  the  lines  of  Si-ngan  the  historic  capital  of 
N.W.  China.  Japanese  art,  literature,  and  history  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  here,  for  the  first  written  histories  (see  p. 
cclxiv)  were  compiled  here  in  the  8th  cent,  (referred  to  as  the 
Nara  Epoch)  ^  and  here  the  Buddhist  priest  Gyogi  ^ave  (at  the 
flame  period)  the  first  impetus  to  the  clav-ware  mdusti^  — 
many  of  the  products  of  that  date  being  still  known  colleclively 
as  Gyogi-yaki.  The  sustained  turbulence  of  the  militant  monies 
attached  to  the  great  monasteries  caused  the  capital  to  be 
transfened  to  Nagaoka,  in  784,  after  which  the  city  was  called 
Nanto,  or  Southern  Capital.  Its  numerous  and  ancient  tem- 
ples, its  superbly  endowed  museum,  splendid  walks,  magnifi- 
cent park,  excellent  hotel,  and  its  well-mannered  people  are 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  average  tourist,  for  whom  its  quaint 
customs  and  manifold  charm  hold  unfading  attractions.  While 
a  cursory  view  of  Nara* 8  main  'sights'  can  be  had  within  one 
or  two  days,  weeks,  and  erai  months  can  be  spent  pleasantly 
in  its  channed  atmospherfe.  To  the  student  of  and^t  Japan- 
ese Ustory  amost  every  foot  of  Yamato  is  classic  ground,  heavy 
with  memories  and  the  bones  of  long-dead  emperors  and  their 
glittering  trains.  In  addition  to  the  excursions  noted  herein- 
after, the  Koya-san  trip  described  at  p.  511,  and  many  minor 
jaunts  can  be  planned  with  Nara  as  the  center,  or  headquarters. 
Those  outlinea  have  been  grouped  with  the  aim  of  saving  the 
busy  traveler  as  much  time  as  possible.  All  are  subject  to 
variations  in  route;  if  Horyii-ji  Rud  Hastdara  are  elimmated, 
then  one  morning  can  be  devoted  to  the  city  temples  and  the 
museum,  and  the  afternoon  to  the  Temples  of  the  Plain.  If  the 
latter  are  rejected,  HaryH^ean  be  vbited  in  one  inoming  and 
Haaedera  in  the  afternoon.  Yothino  loses  much  of  its  interest  and 
beauty  with  the  fading  its  wonderful  cherry  blossoms,  while 
Hdryu'ji  acquires  charm  in  Nov.  by  its  maples,  and  Hasedera 
in  May  by  its  j)eonies.  Many  foreigners  malce  Nara  a  meeting- 
point  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  at  wliich  time  the  hotel 
management  plans  dances,  etc.,  and  rooms  should  be  spoken 
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far  well  in  advance.  —  A  specialty  of  the  Nam  legkm  u  a 
giafle-oloth  of  superfine  quality  ciuled  Nafa  JHfu,  a  BCfti  of 
hemp  linen  (asanuno)  of  which  many  fabrics  are  maae.  (Hemp 
is  the  oldest  cultivated  textile  plant  in  Japan^  and  the  clothing 
of  many  of  the  country  folks  is  made  of  a  coarse  hemp  fabric 
dyed  with  indigo.)  The  main  street  of  the  city,  Sanjo-dori, 
leads  from  the  Nara  Rly.  Station,  at  the  W.  end,  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  Park  at  the  E.  At  right  angles  to  it,  near  the 
center,  is  the  Mochii-dono,  the  chief  shopping-street  of  the 
natives.  The  pond  at  the  N.  of  its  Junction  with  Sanio^ori 
is  the  8aru8awa  ,QA<3fo^^  ^^2i  associated  with  the 
ancient  history  m  the  i^on.  liiat  Just  below  the  hotel  ib 
the  Arorike* 

The  Kasuga  no  Miva«  or  Kaaugarjirija  (PI.  3),  a  historie 
Shintd  shrine  founded  in  a.d.  710  by  Fvnwara  FiinUOf  stands 

in  the  famous  Nara  Deer  Park,  on  the  slope  of  Kaauga-yama 
at  the  and  is  dedicated  to  Ame-^o-kouane  no-mikoto  (or 
Kaavga-daimyojin)  —  a  retainer  of  Amaterasu,  and  the  ori- 
ginal ancestor  of  the  Fujiimra  family.  After  ise  and  Izumo 
it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerated  sanctuaries  in 
Japan.  Like  all  purely  Shinto  temples,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
rebuilt  and  is  noteworthy  for  architectural  simplicity,  albeit 
in  the  matter  of  exterior  decoration  the  customary  decorum 
has  been  deviated  from:  painted  ajglowing  vermilion,  it  flames 
out  ci  its  green  environment  like  one  of  the  gaudy  shrines  to 
Inari.  In  parts  it  retains  the  decorative  richness  acquired 
during  its  association  with  Buddhism  before  its  disestablish- 
ment, and  recalls  certain  of  the  hybrid  shrine-temples  cf 
Kyoto.  The  approadi  to  it  is  charmingly  picturesque;  the 
great  red  wood  torii,  or  front  gate  (/c/iwio4om),  marks  the 
outer  entrance  to  the  park  2  M.  from  it. 

The  ♦Nara  Park  (PI.  C-D,  2-3),  a  magnificent  stretch  of  woodland  com- 
prisiDS  some  1250  acres,  od  a  gentle  hill-slope,  crossed  and  re-crossed  by 
noble  avenues  overhung  with  lofty  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees  of  many 
varieties  (cryptomerias,  pines,  oaks,  plums,  Salisburias,  etc.),  is  perhaps  the 
finest  cultivated  park  in  the  Empire,  and  it  strongly  recalb  the  splendid 

Koves  which  stretch  away  from  the  rear  of  ChapuUepec,  in  the  Valley  of 
exico.  These  superb  trees  (60  or  more  of  which  were  unfortimatelv 
wrecked  by  the  devastating  typhoon  of  Sept.,  1912),  are  intersperaed  with 
fine  old  cherry  trees  which  are  a  glory  in  April,  and  maples  which  are  of 
Boch  unexampled  beauty  in  Nov.  that  thousands  of  pilgrims  repair  hither 
to  drink  in  the  beguiling  beauty  of  the  sight.  The  underbrush  beneath  the 
forest  monarchs  has  been  cleared  so  that  the  rich  greensward  comes  up  to 
the  very  trunks  and  makes  one  think  of  A  well-kept  EngUsh  park  or  a  stretch 
of  cultivated  woodland  in  the  Blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky.  Through  this 
£lyaian  xone  there  wander  at  will  hundreds  of  quaai-aaored,  dappled  ^low- 
deer  <  CervtM  tika  —  Jap.  Shika)  so  tame  that  with  their  adorable  UtUe  fawns 
they  cat  from  one's  hand  and  do  not  shrink  from  inserting  their  velvety  but 
odd  and  moist  uoaee  into  the  stranger's  pocket  in  search  of  soodies.  From 
this  protected  reservation  thev  wander  aJI  over  the  town  and  the  adjacent 
hills;  usually  returning  at  nightfall  and  sometimes  bringing  wild  deer  with 
them.  One  of  the  most  famous  Nara  festivals  (Oct.  15  or  thereabout)  is  the 
Deer-Hom  Cutting  Festival  {/Bkikm  no  Twunokiri) ,  an  oeeasion  which  deli^ta 
the  oountry  bnmpgina,  but  for  whieh  the  deer  have  sneh  a  deeply  loolBd  dift- 
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into  iStat  aboai  the  time  for  it  many  of  them  flee  to  the  distant  hills  and 

there  remain  until  they  deem  it  safe  to  return.  The  occasion  is  treated  as  a 
sort  of  round-up ;  skillful  natives  take  the  place  of  cowboys  and  lasso  the 
leaping  and  dodging  deer  witii  eommendabfe  skill.  One  hundred  or  more 
of  the  (approx.)  700  animals  are  dehorned  each  year,  amid  considerable  ex- 
citement. The  horns  (Uuno)  are  made  up  into  a  host  of  curios  and  sold  at 
the  local  shops.  Prior  to  1868  to  kill  one  of  the  Nara  deer  was  considered  a 
capital  offense.  —  Scattered  through  the  spacious  park  are  museums,  tern- 
pl^  shrines,  shops,  etc.  Flanking  the  wide  central  avenue  are  said  to  be 
8000  stone  and  metal  lanterns  (t&rd),  many  moss-covered  or  displaying  the 
fine  patina  which  centuries  only  can  give.  On  or  about  Feb.  2  of  each  year, 
at  the  period  (tetmbun)  when  winter  merges  into  spring,  the  lanterns  are  all 
lighted  and  the  park  presents  a  fairy-like  aspect.  The  illumination  is  re- 
peated on  special  occasions,  and  tourists  desirous  of  witnessing  the  sight 
can  (through  the  hotel  management)  arrange  for  it  on  payment  of  a  certain 
sum. 

It  ifi  through  this  pleasing  avenue  that  the  traveler  ap- 
proaches the  Kasuqa  Shrine;  the  attractive  building  at  the 
left,  not  far  from  the  torn,  is  the  Nam  Mumm,  and  the  one 
b^ond  it  is  the  Naiu  Products  Babaab  (Bvppin  Chin- 
retsu'jd:  open  free,  from  9  to  4)  with  a  permanent  and  varied 
exhibit  of  local  products  for  sale  and  marked  with  fixed  prices. 
The  surroundings  are  beautiful  when  the  wistaria  for  which 
the  park  is  noted  festoons  the  great  trees.  As  one  advances 
the  upward-sloping  avenue  narrows  and  the  lanterns  become 
more  numerous.  At  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps  to  the  terrace 
on  which  the  shrine  stands  is  a  big  bronze  deer,  couchant. 
serving  as  a  fountain  {izumi).  The  path  which  branches  on 
toward  the  li^^t  leads  to  the  small  Shiira-fyji^fUhkM  (white 
wistaria  Call);  the  structure  at  the  left  is  where  Imperial  mes- 
sengers to  the  shrine  register  their  names.  A  huge  vermilion 
gateway  (left),  flanked  by  long  corridors  which  form  an  interior 
square  and  are  hung  with  hundreds  of  metal  lanterns,  marks 
the  entrance  to  the  inclosure.  The  ramshackle  old  building 
at  the  left  (inside)  is  the  //aiV/en,  remembered  by  the  country 
yokels  for  the  rusty  old  iron  lantern  suspendea  at  the  near 
comer.  The  hook,  of  rusted  iron  about  1 J  in.  long,  is  locust- 
abaped,  and  when  the  lantern  swings  and  creaks^  the  locust  or 
garni  (whence  the  name,  Semp-whtOrd),  is  supposed  to  be  sing- 
ing! The  open  oratory  at  the  right  is  very  animated  on  the 
night  of  seUvbun,  when  many  of  the  townspeople  foregather 
bere  and  scatter  beans  about  to  expel  the  evil  spirits.  In  June 
when  the  wistaria  on  the  near-by  arbor  is  in  bloom  the  sight 
i«  H  lovely  one.  An  attraction  which  draws  the  clodhoppers 
hither  is  the  flight  of  15  covered  steps  at  the  left  of  the  main 
shrine;  the  gallery  formed  by  them,  culled  Negiriro  or  Sujikai- 
no-mat  is  set  at  an  angle  instead  of  being  straight,  and  is  attri- 
buted (a  crude  and  manifest  deception)  to  Hidari  JiiworO, 
At  the  I^t  is  a  much-grafted  tree  (a  species  of  banyan)  to  whose 
decaying  trunk  have  been  added  slips  of  wistaria,  fumdina, 
camellia,  elder,  cheny,  and  maple. 

The  Kasuffa-nO'Miya  Festival  aftrarts  many  visitors  about  March  15, 
but  as  not  as  interestiiig  to  foreigners  as  the  spectacular  On  Matturit  which 
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Waka-miya. 


falls  on  Dec.  17,  and  is  a  sort  of  ihankngiTiiig  inooflsrion  commemontfaig 

an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Tokugawa  ahdgun,  leynsu.  Great  preparations 
are  made  far  in  advance,  and  foreign  visitors  (special  seats  reserved,  50  sen) 
endeavor  to  be  pr^nt.  Hundieae  of  men  in  queor  habUimenta,  plajring 
mediaval  musical  instruments,  and  carrying  bizarre  accouterments  form 
the  ions  procession,  which  winds  up  through  the  park.  Later  there  is  wrrat- 
ling  and  hovM-raeins.  The  latter  appeals  strongly  to  eountisrmen,  who 
train  their  fleetest  nags  with  the  hope  of  wresting  prircs  from  the  'city  fol- 
lows/ For  several  nights  after  the  festival  the  park  is  gavJy  illuminated,  and 
scores  of  fakirs,  peddlers,  and  other  artful  dodgers  assist  the  'oM>vies'  and 
others  to  annex  the  farmers'  cash. — -The  annual  festival  w^yn?nitinmiratilllig 
i^umu-ienno,  founder  of  the  DaibuUu,  is  celebrated  May  & 

The  Waka-mita,  a  smaller  shrine  2  mm.  walk  to  the  right, 
faces  a  low,  darksome  hall  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  ^ 
famous  poets,  and  enlivened  by  sovml  dancing-girls  who  for 
one  yen  will  go  through  the  tedious  motions  of  a  so-callod 
sacred  dance  {kagura),  accompanied  by  chanting  and  deplor- 
able music.  A  longer  dance  (a  kind  of  attenuated  monotony) 
costs  more  in  proportion,  as  the  priests  join  in  and  add  to  the 
discord.  Beyond  the  shrine  the  forest  thickens  and  many  great 
twining  and  climbing  wistaria  may  be  seen  crushing  the  Hfe 
out  of  the  big  forest  trees.  The  maples  hereabout  are  specially 
charming  in  Nov.  The  tawdry  shrine  at  the  right  contains 
thousands  of  small  rice-paddles  which  credulous  folks  place 
here  in  the  bdief  that  tneu*  names  will  be  taken  note  of  by 
the  gods.  continuing  along  the  path  and  climbing  the  hiU 
one  may  enjoy  superb  viewd  over  the  city  and  the  wide  iVoro 
Plain  which  spreads  out  beyond  it. 

Travelers  interested  in  seeing  the  old  Buddhist  temples 
scattered  through  the  park  usually  leave  the  Kasuga-no-Mxya 
by  the  door  at  the  left  and  continue  down  at  the  right  through 
the  pretty,  tree-embowered  lane  with  its  numerous  small  shops 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  spotted  deer  made  of  paper-pulp,  and 
many  objects  made  from  deer-horns.  The  well-known  Nara 
ningyo  (Nara  puppets)  in  the  form  of  roughly  chiseled  wooden 
figures,  2  or  3  in.  high,  representing  various  familiar  motives, ' 
are  relics  of  a  time  when  w  ood-carving  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  industries  of  Nara,  and  toy-making  was  in  its 
infancy.  The  women  shopkeepers  are  as  insistent  as  Bowery 
barkers,  and  prices  are  flexible.  —  Crossing  a  small  bridge 
and  mounting  the  picturesque  steps  beyond  it  one  passes 
(right)  a  rounded  grassy  hill  (1126  ft.)  called  Wakakma-yayna 
C  Young  Grass  Mt.')  from  whose  summit  (seek  the  path  that 
leads  up  under  the  pine  trees  near  the  TamidJce-yama  no 
Hdchiman-gu  Shrine)  one  may  command  a  splendid  and 
sweeping  panorama  the  surrounding  countrv.  The  annual 
ceremony  of  burning  the  grass  from  this  hill  (occasioned  an- 
ciently by  a  dispute  over  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Tadaiji  and  Kofukuji  Temples)  takes  place  about  Feb.  15 
and  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  *si^ts.'  —  The  wide  road  over- 
hung with  conifers  soon  brings  one  to  a  red  torn  mjj^T'iffng  the 
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entrance  to  the  Tamuke-ycma  no  Hachiman-gu,  a  dilapidated 
old  shrine,  with  many  pigeons,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Emperor  Ojiuy  who  is  remarkable  for  having  been  carried 
to  the  throne  <m  the  da^  of  his  birth  (a.d.  201)  and  earned 
from  it  on  the  day  of  his  death  (in  810),  after  having  ruled 
109  yrs.I  The  beautiful  old  maple  trees  which  mrroimd  the 
shrine  have  caused  it  to  be  perpetuated  in  Japanese  poeUy. 
The  lurid  picture  in  the  f^mall  edifice  at  the  left  symbolizes 
a  classical  tale  callefl  t!ie  *  ( )gre'fi  Arm.'  —  Continuing  through 
the  yard  one  soon  comes  to 

The  *San-gwatsu-do  ('Third  Moon  Temple'),  a  weather- 
beaten  but  still  Hlurdy  old  structure  (PI.  D.  2,)  celebrated  for 
its  tine  wood  sculptures  (regarded  as  national  treasures).  If 
the  traveler  with  credentials  will  present  them  to  the  bonze  in 
the  near-by  office  Uie  (usually  closed)  doors  will  be  opened. 
Like  most  of  the  early  temples  of  the  Nara  Plains  this  one  is 
devoid  of  the  glitter  characteristic  of  many  Buddhist  fanes, 
and  is  plain  to  homeliness.  The  central  shrine  stands  on  a 
broad  plinth  round  which  runs  a  sort  of  ambulatory  with  a 
dirt  floor;  t  great  beams  look  if  they  were  hewn  out  during 
the  Stone  Age,  and  but  for  its  collection  of  statuary,  poorness 
hke  unto  that  of  Job's  lean  but  historical  turkey  could  be  the 
name  for  the  temple.  In  the  center  of  the  wide  platform  is 
a  grandiose  Kwannon  made  of  cloth  and  lacquer  ascribed  to 
Op6ffiFbo9at8u:  at  the  right  and  left  are  NHucd^  a  Buddhist 
divinity  that  resides  in  the  sun;  and  Otoakkd,  a  resident  of  the 
moon.  The  other  two  large,  (  aim,  pure  figures  are  Bonten  (the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  Brahma)  and  Taishahu4en  (the  Indra 
of  the  Vcdic  pantheon).  The  image  at  the  left  Jizo;  that 
at  th(^  right  the  vindii'tive  Fudd.  He  is  specially  noteworthy, 
sitting  with  one  leg  doubled  under  him,  fmandishiiig  a  sword 
in  his  right  hand,  and  his  mouth  contorted  with  violent  voci- 
feration as  if  the  fire  which  iiames  abuut  him  were  scorching 
him  beyond  endurance.  The  two  small  figures  in  front  of  liim 
are  said  to  be  his  diildren.  Those  at  the  front  of  the  platform 
are  (right)  K(mgo^nkiM,  and  Qeft)  Mttoii^^tmJbisfti.  The 
guardian  gods  in  armor  and  helmets,  who  assert  authority  and 
divine  power  at  the  four  comers  of  the  plinth,  are  the  Shu 
tenno  —  masterpieces  in  their  way,  and  by  a  hand  but  little 
less  skillful  than  that  of  the  great  Unkei.  —  On  a  terrace 
reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  one  side  high-perched,  the 
ot  licr  clinging  precariouiily  to  the  edge  of  the  hilLiide,  is  the 
bizarre 

Ni-gwatsu-do  (neeng-alit-sue-doh'),  or  'Second  Moon  Tem- 
ple' (or  hall),  ahkiost  filled  by  the  hundreds  of  metal  lanterns 
tvhien  swing  from  the  overhead  beams.  From  the  gallery  on 
the  far  side  one  gets  a  superb  view  of  the  wide  i>lain  stretch* 
ing  bdow  and  beyond  to  the  distant  mts.  Coaqiicuous  in 
the  neair  forei^ound  is  the  colossal  DmbuUthden,  and  pearer 
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still,  a  t  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  the  towering  cryptomeria  in  whose 
long,  horizontal  branches  an  eagle  (so  the  story  runa)  deposited 
the  celebrated  bonze  Rydben  (b.  689;  d.  773)  — a  writer,  a 
painter,  the  sometoe  head  of  the  Tidaiji,  and  a  prozninent 
figure  in  the  Ry6bvir8HnlUi  creed;  —  Founded  in  752  but  re- 
peatedly destroyed,  the  temple  is  now  about  200  yrs.  dd. 
and  Is  dedicated  to  a  wdl-known  image  of  XuKinnon,  ensluinea 
somewhere  in  the  darksome  interior  and  said  to  possess  the 
peculiar  property  of  curing  anybody  of  anything,  and  of  being 
always  warm  to  the  touch!  So  that  one's  faith  in  it  may  re- 
main wfirm  it  is  th  ver  shown.  The  ypecial  services  h(^ld  at 
certain  lunar  periods  in  its  honor  give  the  temple  its  name. 
Most  conspicuous  of  these  festivals  is  the  Taimatsu-e  C  Torch- 
light Assembly '),  a  curious  and  picturesque  affair  held  cus- 
tomarily about  March  12.  A  torchlight  procession  of  men, 
carrying  buckets  of  water  brought  from  Wakasa  Plrovinee, 
wends  its  way  to  the  shrine>  and  enters  the  sloping  gallery  or 
appentiee  (with  86  steps)  called  Taimatw  no  Rdka  Flam- 
beau Gallery')  behind  tne  temple.  The  procession  is  of  very 
ancient  origin  and  the  water  is  supposed  to  guard  the  stnieture 
against  fire.  Many  devotees  come  from  distant  places  and 
whosoever  can,  takes  home  a  littie  of  the  water  to  sprinkle 
over  the  farm  or  garden  as  a  talisman  againjst  insect  pests. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  steps,  in  a  small  house  at  the  left,  is  a  sa- 
cred well  that  is  opened  only  on  the  night  of  March  12,  and 
is  called  Wakciaa  I  because  the  water  is  supposed  to  come  from 
Wakasa  Province.  To  substantiate  this  tne  credulous  thmr 
nce-husks  in  the  origwuJ  spring  in  WokoM^  and  later  find  them 
herel 

The  reig  BeU  (9  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter,  13^  ft.  high,  and  10  in. 
thick  at  im  rim),  a  colossal  mass  of  metal  (PL  D,  2)  weighing 
48  tons,  was  cast  in  a.d.  732  and  is  the  3d  largest  in  SkptOk 

(Osakn  1st;  Chion-in  2d).  For  more  than  a  millennium  this 
melodious- voiced  monster  has  stood  here  as  a  companion 
to  the  great  bronze  DaibiUsii,  both  of  which  once  were  con- 
spicuous adjuncts  to  the  Todaiji  ('Great  Eastern')  Temple 
which  burned  years  ago.  The  time-worn  belfry  dates  from 
the  Kamakura  epoch.  On  payment  of  l-sen  the  traveler  may 
strike  the  bell  with  the  great  beam  which  swings  before  it.  The 
tiny  models  in  bronse  cost  l(K-36  sen. 

The  ^Naxft-no-Daibatiu  fPl.  C,  1),  a  great  bronse  image 
representing  Rashana  Bttddha  (BiruBhana4nU8u),  the  God 
of  Light,  sitting  on  an  open  lotus  bloom  in  an  attitude  of  calm 
reflection,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Japan  and  is  perhaps 
one  of  th6  greatest  in  the  world.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  inferior 
to  the  companion  imRs:^  at  Kamakvra  and  superior  to  that 
of  Kydto.  It  was  erected  in  749  at  the  instance  of  the  (45th) 
Emperor  Shomu  (71S-58),  and  contains  500  lbs.  of  gold; 
16»S27  of  tin;  1954  of  mercury;  986,180  of  copper;  an  unre- 
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corded  quantity  of  lead;  and  is  said  to  weigh  approx.  500  tons. 
The  gold  and  mercury  were  used  solely  for  gilding.  It  is  53} 
ft.  high;  18  It.  acrosB  tbe  faireaat,  with  a  face  16  by  9h  ft.; 
mouth  Bsad  110061  each  Sit.  9  in.  wide;  eye,  3  ft.  11  Sn.:  ana  ear, 
8  ft.  6  in.  The  featnfee  are  Negrdd  and  suggest  HiMu  mspir- 
ation.  Two  yean  were  required  to  cast  it ;  the  Emperor  carried 
earth  with  his  own  hands  to  help  make  the  platform,  and  after 
7  unsuccessful  attempts  the  idol  was  at  last  completed.  The 
head  and  neck  were  cast  in  a  single  shell.  The  body  was  formed 
of  plates  10  by  12  in.  and  6  in.  thick,  built  up  in  the  form  of 
walls  and  cooled  a  foot  at  a  time.  The  temple  erected  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  shelter  it  was  soon  burned.  The  present  colossal 
structure  (one  of  a  long  dynasty)  dates  from  1913  —  at  which 
time  the  image  was  cleaned  and  renovated.  The  head  was  so 
badly  dama^sed  by  one  of  the  early  firee  that  it  was  replaced 
in  1183  by  a  new  one.  The  fine  old  octagonal  bronxe  lantern 
of  pierced  and  chiseled  work  dates  from  this  period  and  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  Assyrio^Byzantine  art.  Note  the  curious 
bronze  slab  (called  Hokke-mandara),  with  its  sometime  thou* 
sand  figurines  of  Buddha  now  badly  disfigured  by  time.  — 
The  golden  halo  which  backs  the  idol  is  enriched  with  numer- 
ous divinities  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon.  —  The  two  immense 
Nid  in  the  loggia  of  the  great  gateway  are  marvels  of  anatomi- 
cal fidelity  and  are  instinct  with  martial  vitality.  They  are 
often  referred  to  as  the  best  examples  extant  of  the  splendid 
sculpture  of  the  early  Nam  sehool.  They  differ  slightly  from 
tbose  one  sees  in  other  parts  of  Japan,  and  are  perhaps  authen* 
tie  specimens  of  the  work  of  Unlcei  and  his  master  Kwaikei* 
The  absurd  stone  lions  at  the  back  of  the  loggias  are  (perhaps) 
12th-cent.  Chinese  work.  The  whimsical  BimurUf  who  is  here 
shown  laughing  like  a  toothless  grandmamma,  dates  from  the 
same  remote  era. 

The  Kaidai-in  (PI.  C,  2),  an  ancient  Buddhist  temple  in  the 
old  Nara  style  of  architecture,  with  beams  embedded  in  the 
plastered  walls,  and  a  superimposed  roof  bristling  with  scowl- 
ing demon  antefixes,  stands  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  at  the 
left  of  the  Daibutsu  (temple  office  at  the  right  near  the  Dai- 
butau  gate,  where  application  for  admission  must  be  made), 
and  was  founded  about  a.d.  740  by  the  bonze  Rydben.  It  mi- 
derweat  extensive  reparation  in  1912  but  much  of  its  primitive 
eharm  remains.  The  interior  differs  from  all  others  m  Nara  in 
that  from  a  narrow  ambulatory  which  runs  quite  round  it 
there  rises  a  little  terrace  reached  by  nmmmus  flights  of  steps, 
and  above  this  a  wide  plinth  or  platform  approached  by  other 
steps.  The  whole  forms  a  curious  ensemble  and  reminds  one  of 
the  (eocalli  of  the  ancient  Aztecs.  In  the  center  of  the  platform 
is  a  large  and  handsome  mahogany-colored,  stupa-shaped, 
double-roofed  shrine  (taho^d)  richly  embellished  with  ascend- 
ing and  descending  sculpturcKl  dragons,  and  containing  in  its 
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gilded  recess  two  small  seated  figures  of  Shaka  and  Miroku  — 
now  dark  with  age  and  said  to  have  belonged  to  Rydben  him- 
sdf .  Guaidmg  the  comers  of  this  platfonn  are  curious  Ski^ 
tmmd  modeled  in  clay  by  Tori  BumL  Fonnerly  on  ieceiviiig 
the  appointment  of  chief  priest  to  the  Tddaiji,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  ascend  to  this  platform  and  fast  in  silence  for  21  days! 

The  *Shds6-in  (PL  C,  1),  a  unique  depository  of  andent  and 
valued  relics  belonging  to  the  Japanese  Imperial  Household, 
stands  in  an  isolated  position  \  M.  N.W.  of  the  D(nhuUu,  in 
the  Todaiji  grounds,  guarded  by  military  and  imapproachable 
even  by  the  medium  of  weighty  tips.  Unfortunately  it  is 
closed  to  all  except  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  then  only 
in  Oct.  when  the  treasury  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  airing 
the  contents.  Though  tawdry  and  humble  in  appearance,  and 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  rambling  old  barn,  it  m  one 
of  t^he  oldest  and  most  remarkable  museums  of  the  world.  It 
iSi  aa  the  name  implies  (ShM  —  solitary;  in  —  building),  the 
sini^e,  or  Chief  Depository,  albdt  at  first  it  consisted  of  two 
separate  buildings,  called  the  Two  Depositories.  Subsequently 
a  connecting  apartment  was  made  to  join  them,  and  the  three, 
before  they  were  thrown  into  a  single  structure,  were  called 
Mitsugura,  or  the  Three  Depositories.  The  critical  eye  of  the 
architect  will  not  fail  to  note  the  somewhat  curious  inner  con- 
struction, and  the  absence  of  the  triangular  timbers  of  the 
middle  section.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  building 
ifl  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  completed  as 
a  temple  storehouse  coincidently  with  the  original  structure 
which  housed  the  great  Da&mibu  (see  above).  The  norUiem 
and  middle  apartments  originally  contained  the  treasures  dk>- 
nated  to  the  Buddha  of  the  Todaiji  by  the  Imperial  House* 
hold  (to  w  hich  it  belonged),  and  from  which  permissioii  had  to 
be  obtained  before  the  treasures  could  be  inspected  or  remolded. 
The  doors  were  sealed  with  slips  of  paper  on  which  the  Imperial 
name  was  written,  as  a  sort  of  sign  manual  in  the  handwriting 
of  His  Majesty  the  Mikado,  and  when  an  examination  was 
made,  or  the  relics  aired.  Imperial  messengers  or  ambassadors 
were  dispatched  for  the  purpose  (a  custom  which  still  obtains). 
The  S.  department  was  used  by  the  ecclesiastics  for  other  and 
kfls  valuable  temple  treasures  and  onuuaMits,  and  the  door 
thereto  was  sealecl  by  sUps  of  paper  signed  by  the  chief  inieatB. 
Many  years  sometimes  passea  without  the  Imperial  seals  belqg 
disturbed,  and  the  Imperial  records  contain  minute  details 
concerning  the  function  or  ceremony  of  opening  the  building. 
When  the  Imperial  Household  terminated  its  relations  witli 
the  Todaiji  officers,  the  structure  and  its  contents  pmnfifid 
under  the  sole  care  of  that  department  of  the  Gov't. 

Although  repeated  fires  have  scourged  the  buildings  in  the 
Todaiji  compound,  and  sanguinary  battles  between  priests 
and  laymen,  politicasters  and  proletarians  have  raged  round 
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the  ShO%Mn  iBcloBQVe.  the  inviolability  of  tlie  aacred  Beals  has 
never  been  broken.  In  this  it  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  The  fact  that  this  flimsy  wooden  build- 
ing, in  a  relatively  isolated  {X)sition,  could  pass  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  more  than  1160  yrs.  and  be  protected  buieiy  by  a 
few  soldiers  and  a  paper  seal  bearing  the  signatures  of  a  long 
dynasty  of  emperors,  is  unique.  Equally  signiiicaiit  is  the 
fact  that  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time  the  precious  relics  of 
^  the  early  tife<hlBtory  of  the  natioii  should  be  preserved  intact, 
aynd  agree  in  Ihe  minutedt  detail  with  the  list  that  was  made  of 
them  move  than  a  milleniiittm  ago.  The  thought  suggests  a 
special  sort  of  phenomenon  peculiarly  applicable  to  Japan  — 
but  one  indubitably  aided  by  the  fact  that  no  iconoclastic 
aliens  have  ever  siiccessfully  invaded  and  overrun  the  country. 
The  date  of  the  most  ancient  airing  and  examination  of  the 
relics  occurred  in  a.d.  787  and  is  confirmed  by  documentary 
proof.  The  building  was  opened  again  in  793,  811,  and  856, 
and  then  no  record  is  had  of  any  opening  until  1090.  It  was 
repaired  in  1193,  and  o^ned  again  for  inspection  in  1230-37- 
39,  and  in  1242,  Lightmng  strack  the  N.  end  in  1254 and  some 
cl  the  underpinning  was  scorched;  according  to  the  record^ 
kept  by  the  Tddk^fi,  a  dragon-god  appeared  and  extinguished 
the  fire,  and  in  appreciation  thereof  the  dragon-shrine  called 
Svjgimoto  was  erected  within  the  compoimd.  In  1258  the 
exhibit  again  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  in  1261  the  Ex-Em- 
peror  Co-Saga  inspected  the  lot  and  took  out  a  {)riostly  robe. 
Tradition  avers  that  he  was  severely  repnuiandcd  in  a  dream 
and  that,  conscience-smitten,  he  returned  it.  it  was  not  until 
the  15th  year  of  Meiji  that  the  articles  were  arranged  system- 
atically, on  shelves  and  in  cases.  Certain  damaged  ones  were 
repairea  about  this  time,  and  facsimiles  of  some  of  the  oldest 
and  best  objects  made. 

The  wooden,  tile-roofed  structure  faces  E.,  is  9  ft.  above  the 
ground,  30  ft.  high,  measures  108  ft.  lOJ  in.  from  N.  to  8,, 
and  is  31  ft.  2\  in.  wide.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  so- 
called  departments  (with  an  attic),  the  North,  Middle,  and 
South ;  each  has  its  own  entrance,  with  double  swinging  doors 
that  open  inward  or  outw^ard.  The  N.  and  S.  sections  are 
constructed  in  the  style  of  an  azekura  (granary)  with  triangu- 
lar timbers  (squared  balks  cut  diagonally;  laid  lengthwise  and 
crossed  at  the  corners.  When  the  building  is  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  airing  the  oontentSt  a  temporary  portable  balcony 
u  ereqted  alongside  the  three  rooms,  and  a  short  flight  of  steps 
made  to  reach  it ;  both  are  removed  when  it  is  closed  and  sealcKl. 
The  roof  is  visible  above  the  low  fence  which  girdles  the  in- 
closure.  The  ancient  document  (  KemmotsuchOf  or  Memoran- 
dum of  Things  Donated)  recording  the  establishment  of  the 
reliquary  and  containing  other  important  matters  of  tlic  re- 
mote epochj,  is  supplemented  by  numerous  additional  papers 
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in  the  posBession  of  the  HouBehoId  Department  of  the  Imperial 

Gov't.  Here  also  may  be  seen  the  official  catalogue  {Toijei 
Shuko),  published  by  the  Shimbi  Shoin,  of  Toky5.  A  few 
facsimile  specimens  of  the  articles  preserved  in  the  Shdad- 
in  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Imperial  Museum  inUyeno  Fork, 
Toky6. 

The  Relics  cover  a  wide  range  of  ar  lis  lie  endeavor.  Time 
has  not  dealt  kindly  with  many  of  them,  and  few  are  as  beau- 
tify as  the  objects  produced  by  praeent-day  craftaniCT.  Hie 
most  highly  prised  are  those  left  ov  the  Emperor  SMmut  col- 
lected by  the  Empress  K&myd  at  his  death  and  pres^ted  to 
the  Tadaaii  BiMha.  The  prayer  and  the  list  which  accom- 
panied the  gift  are  curious  documents,  with  the  date  26th  day, 
6th  month,  and  8tli  year  of  the  Tempyo-shdhd,  signed  by  the 
Empress  and  bearing  489  impressions  of  the  Emperor's  Seal, 
beside  a  long  list  of  signatures  of  temple  officials.  Interesting 
among  the  objects  are  the  round,  liexagonal,  octagonal,  and 
12-sided  mirrors  in  white  bronze,  silver,  and  iron;  decorated 
with  birds,  dragons,  and  other  mythological  beasta,  tiowexa, 
landscapes,  human  figures,  and  the  like.  Some  have  madie- 
perl  inlaid  in  the  pohshed  baeks  (Korean  work) ;  others  doF 
8onn6  and  lacquered  figures.  Certain  of  those  which  have  been 
excluded  from  the  light  and  moisture  during  a  thousand  yean 
are  as  sharp  and  dear  in  outline  as  when  they  came  from  the 
mould!  Some  are  of  Chinese  origin  and  date  from  the  Sui 
(589  to  618)  and  Tang  (618  to  908)  Dynasties.  Those  with  the 
prape  designs  are  almost  exact  copies  of  the  mirrors  of  the 
han  Dynasty  (b.c.  202  to  a.d.  221),  but  date  probably  from 
the  time  of  the  Tang  Princes,  Those  with  the  gold  and  silver 
designs  on  the  backs  are  heidats u-worky  and  those  with  the 
bacl^  covered  with  thin  plates  of  silver  on  which  delicate 
images  are  traced,  gin-hai.  The  doisonn^  backs  are  not  to  be 
found  now,  and  imdoubtedly  are  exdudve  produotaol  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Japanese  arts. 

The  Musical  Instrumbnts  are  chiefly  of  Chinese  origin, 
excepting  the  few  Korean  harps  (koto,  or  Shiniro4Bin9  from 
ShinrOf  one  of  the  four  contemporary  kingdoms  of  ancient 
Korea)  made  of  Paxdownia  wood  with  decorative  figures  done 
in  cut-leaf  of  gold  —  but  now  so  badly  worn  and  time-stained 
that  only  a  faint  trace  of  their  former  beauty  is  visible.  Among 
the  Chinese  instruments  are  some  seven-stringed  koto^  4-  (or 
5-)  stringed  biiva,  4-8tringed  f/eriAran  (or  Gekkiuj  from  the  name 
of  its  originator),  several  kinds  of  flutes  (the  ones  with  a  clus- 
ter of  re^  are  called  8hi^,  those  made  of  a  single  piece  of  bm^* 
boo  and  blown  at  the  end  are  Shakuhaeki),  harps,  drums  with 

Sircdain  bodies,  plectrums  for  the  hiwa  (lute),  and  00  on. 
ertain  of  the  latt«r  are  made  of  sandalwood  and  are  decorated 
with  figures  of  nacre  inlaid;  others  are  of  maple  dyed  (red) 
with  sapsn-wood  and  decorated  with  madreperl  insets,  while 
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still  others  are  of  mulberry.  Those  which  caxry  ornaments  of 
tortoiae-shell  glued  to  the  body  are  skillfully  made  and  attrac- 
tive. One  of  &e  plectrums  is  made  of  ivory  dyed  crimson  and 
engraved  ao  as  to  produce  effective  figures  in  white  (termed 
Bachiru  engraving),  while  another  is  of  sandalwood  carrying 
figurines  formed  of  gjdld  and  silver  psint.  The  flutes  are  usu- 
aQy  of  Chinese  and  spotted  bamboo,  covered  with  black  lac- 
quer and  not  unfrequently  decorated  with  heidatsu  fiiriires  in 
gold  and  silver;  the  long  mouthpieces  are  relics  of  early  innes 
and  are  now  not  employed.  Quite  unusual  are  the  decorations 
on  the  stone,  ivory,  and  bamboo  flutes  of  curious  models,  with 
floral  designs  bkillfully  and  painstakingly  engraved.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  certain  of  these  instruments  are  unique  survivors, 
since  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  wc^ld. 
Even  the  models  seem  to  have  been  destroyed. 

The  old  Masks,  of  which  there  are  upward  of  160,  date 
from  the  Nata  epoch  and  many  were  perhaps  used  at  the  cere- 
monial inauguration  of  the  Great  Bronse  Buddha;  on  the  in- 
side of  certain  of  them  are  the  names  of  the  artisans  who  made 
them,  the  date,  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put,  etc.  Some 
are  made  of  carved  wood,  others  of  hemp  fiber  compressed 
and  dyed;  both  stales  are  decorated  with  polychrome  designs, 
and  some  have  hair,  eyebrows,  and  beard  inserted.  A  wonder- 
ful fidelity  to  nature  and  an  extraordinary  variety  of  expres- 
sion characterise  the  coDection,  which  was  manifestly  made 
by  hidf  a  score  or  more  different  artisans,  since  as  manv  names 
are  inscribed  on  them  and  as  many  differences  in  slrilf  are  ap* 
F^arent.  Side  by  side  with  demon  masks,  with  long  noses,  impos- 
sible ears,  and  ferocious,  glowering  faces,  are  others  of  amiable 
priests,  laughing  hoys  ;ind  girls,  garnilons  erones,  whistlers, 
pilling  infants,  and  angry  gods  the  veins  of  whose sufTused  faces 
stand  out  like  whipcords,  and  from  whose  lifelike  eyes  dart 
beams  of  withering  wrath.  Many  of  them  bear  some  allusion 
to  Buddhism,  and  uut  a  few  picture  Hindu  divinities  with  Jap- 
anese attributes. 

The  Games  played  in  the  early  Nara  period  are  illustrated 
various  boards  and  accessories.  At  tnat  time  moordku  (a 
kind  of  backgammon)  was  more  popular  than  the  present 
and  certain  of  the  boards  are  beautiful  examples  of  madreperi 
inlay;  the  disks  are  of  ivory.  The  ^o-boards,  of  mulberry 
sandahA'ood,  are  marked  out  with  ivoiy  and  decorated  with 
ivory,  tortoi^^e-shell,  luu  re,  etc.  Conspicuous  among  the  cos- 
tumes ar(^  the  ceremonial  robes  and  moleskin  belt  of  the  Em- 
peror ShumUf  with  numerous  theatrical  robes  of  the  period. 
Tlie  Imperial  shoes  were  of  the  Chinese  style  decorated  with 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  jewels.  In  one  section  there  is  a  mis- 
eellaneous  collection  of  brushes,  India-ink,  ink-stones,  scepters, 
carpets,  pillows,  some  sword-canes,  an  assortment  of  small 
swords  and  sheath-kniires  and  a  familiar  set  comprising  several 
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blades,  a  file,  a  gimlet,  and  a  ch&ael.  The  assortineiita  of  inceiise- 
bumm  and  fire^bowis  differ  but  little  in  shape  and  matftTiaia 
from  those  of  modr m  times,  but  the  folding  screens  embeUished 
with  the  feathers  of  birds  bear  a  singular  likeness  to  Bamiiao 

and  Aztec  work.  The  faces  and  hands  of  the  human  figures 
are  painted  in  colors,  the  feathers  being  used  to  depict  the 
clothing.  The  art  came  to  Japan  from  China  in  the  7th  cent., 
and  Heman  CortSz  found  it  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  p)er- 
fection  by  the  Purapecha  Indiana  of  Michoacan  State,  when  he 
invad^  Mexico  in  151^20.  One  of  the  screens  dates  from  the 
8th  year  of  the  Tempyd^9h9h&  (a.d.  757).  Among  other  prized 
relics  of  this  era  are  two  bronze  statuettes  of  Buddha;  a  curious 
hosaUu  painted  in  monochrome  on  hemp  cloth;  some  lotus 
flowers  of  leather  each  with  32  petals  painted  with  resplendent 
human  fifrnres,  flowers,  and  birds;  and  numerous  artieles  of 
gold,  silver,  white  bronze,  copper,  brass,  sahari  (a  bell-metal 
compounded  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin),  iron,  tin,  etc.  Some  are 
hammered,  some  cast,  and  not  a  few  skillfully  and  attractively 
finished.  Certain  of  the  bowk,  plates,  drinking-cups,  incense- 
burners,  flagons,  etc.,  are  decorated  with  precious  jewels  set  in, 
and  a  tracery  so  fine  and  delicate  that  they  equal  modem  work* 
Anwng  the  Wbapons  of  quaint  designs  are  many  antique 
bows  (yumi)  with  quivers  of  feathered  arrows,  the  feathers 
being  tipped  with  the  wings  of  iridescent  beetles.  Some  of  the 
bows  are  made  of  catalpa  (the  American  Indian  term  for  the 
species  cultivated  in  Japan  under  the  name  azusa)^  and  are 
called  Azusa-yumi  (a  word  often  used  in  connection  with  the 
fidelity  and  fortitude  of  satnurai).  The  arrows  with  ball  1h  :uls 
are  called  kahira  (turnip)  from  their  resemblance  to  this  vege- 
table. Among  the  many  swordb  are  straight  ones,  of  a  Chinese 
type,  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The 
scarcity  of  iron  m  Old  Jwan  caused  it  to  be,  ranked  with  the 
semi-precious  metals,  and  it  is  seen  here  superimposed  on 
many  brilliant  surfaces.  Rhinoceros-horn,  aloe-  and  sandfti* 
wooa,  and  shark-skin  form  the  covering  of  many  of  the  sword- 
hilts,  the  pheaths  beinj^  eoated  chiefly  with  lacquer  with  lith- 
arge paintings  of  hjuls,  flowers,  etc.  The  collection  comprises 
many  javelins  Ueboko)  with  straight  heads  and  staffs  wound 
with  cord.  1  hose  with  the  oddly  curved  heads  were  peculiar 
to  the  time,  and  aie  not  seen  now.  Among  the  host  of  boxes 
of  all  sises  are  manv  of  Korean  workmanship  differing  but 
little  .from  that  of  the  present.  As  a  rule  they  are  stiff  and 
awkward  apd  not  unlike  certain  12th-  and  13th-cent<.  reliquaries 
d  European  make,  exQeptthat  the  tops  are  flat  instead  of  being 
arched,  and  the  madreperl  and  other  embellishments  are  set 
in  instead  of  showin^j;  in  low  relief.  The  gold  and  silver  desipms 
stamped  on  the  h  at  hor-work  on  certain  of  the  boxes  are  euri- 
oubly  like  the  early  Spanish-Moorish  work,  the  archaic  figures 
accentuating  the  resemblance.    Note  the  hue  and  delicate 
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mirror-box  made  of  lacquered  leather  adorned  with  tortoise- 
flfaell  and  further  mbellished  with  heidaUu  figures  in  sold  and 
Bilver.  A  box  made  of  aloe-mod  is  inlaid  with  wood  fiinires; 


miilennium  has  not  dimmed  it.  A  bizarre  spedmen  of  early 

Hindu  work  is  a  box  of  alop-wood  painted  and  covered  with  a 
thin  sheet  of  crystal,  on  an  i\'ory  stand  with  incised  floral  de- 
signs. Near  this  is  one  ornamented  with  the  carapace  of  a  tor- 
toifie  with  outlines  of  gold  and  nilver,  and  with  tiny  lozenge- 
shaped  wood  plates,  resting  on  an  engraved  ivory  tstand.  One 
of  the  most  striking  in  the  collection  is  a  small  box  of  petrified 
wood  with  gold-dust  |Mdnting,  the  grain  of  the  wood  being  out^ 
lined  with  fine  gold  pencilings.  Many  of  the  boxes  have  gold 
or  silver  locks,  and  rich  brocade  liningSf  and  were  made  man- 
ifestly to  hold  articles  of  priestly  craft  the  peculiar  baton 
(often  of  jadeite)  carried  1)y  Buddhist  priests  and  railed  nyni; 
the  shubiy  or  ceremonial  brush,  the  trident  symbolical  of  con- 
dign punishment,  etc.  Curious  among  these  are  some  of  sharp 
and  wonderfully  preserved  iron,  larger  than  those  used  at  pres- 
ent, made  at  a  period  when  they  were  uaed  as  material  aa  well 
as  spiritual  weapons. 

The  Buddhist  Sutras  are  inferior  to  other  collections  in 
Hhe  Empire,  and  are  mueh  less  attractive  than  those  preserved 
at  JTdyo-wm.  The  Buddhist  images  oarved  of  wood  or  cast 
in  bronze  differ  from  modem  work  only  in  the  Hindu  or  Ohi« 
nese  features  —  indicative  of  theur  foragn  origin.  The  many 
bells  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  gold  are  said  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  decoration  of  the  Daihutsu  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
augural ceremony.  Noteworthy  among  the  ninnerous  altar 
fitments  is  an  unusually  fine  silver  bowl  (one  of  the  choicest 
pieces  in  the  museuni)  |)ortraying  a  hunting  scene,  the  delicate 
engraving  of  which  is  carried  all  over  the  outer  surface.  The 
oonstent  recuirence  of  rhinoceros^iom  as  the  medium  out  of 
which  so  many  of  these  ancient  articles  were  fashioned  points 
as  much  to  the  taste  of  the  epoch  to  their  Indian  origin. 
Agnte^  crystal,  and  plain  glass  figure  largely  in  the  materials 
composing!;  the  cups,  jups,  flasks,  .sa^T-cups,  and  what-not  dis- 
play(d  in  one  case,  where  there  are  also  a  number  of  bizarre 
flagons  with  big  bodies  and  small  mouths,  and  foreign  bottles 
in  braided  cases,  lacquered  or  decorated  with  birds,  beasts,  or 
flowers.  Among  tiie  archaic  jugs  and  pitchers  are  some  of  dark 
bronze  covered  with  the  fine  patina  <n  a  thousand  years.  The 
lifeless  conventionalisni  in  the  antique  style  of  decoration  of 
certain  of  these  objects  is  very  strildng;  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  pitchers  is  that  of  the  hnman  face,  with  a  further  resenH 
blance  worked  out  in  a  crude  way.  Another  shows  the  heavy 
beak  of  some  bird  of  prey,  and  still  another  the  imperfect  con- 
ception and  the  unskilled  handling  of  l)oth  tools  and  medium 
in  an  art  far  from  its  present  development. 


another  shows  such  a  skillful 
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The  collection  of  Ancient  Pottbry  embraces  more  unique 
and  uncopied  specimeus  than  any  other  in  Japan.  Age  and 
ugliness  are  their  moBt  BtrikiDg  chaiaoteriBtiQa.  Here  one  may 
see  genuine  apeoimenB  of  very  eariv  Koran  and  Cbineee 
waxes,  certain  of  the  latter  oovered  with  a  green  spotted 
enamel  jpofmlar  in  the  opening  yean  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
specimens  of  unpolished  cloisonn6  (nagashi-jippd)  date  from 
the  8th  cent,  ana  are  among  the  earliest  known  pieces  of  cloi- 
sonne enainci  preserved  in  ,Iapan.  Those  with  floral  designs 
in  colore  separated  by  cloison  outlines  in  fine  gold  wire,  with 
brilliant  green,  reddish-brown,  and  indigo  enamela,  date  from 
a  later  period.  —  The  assortment  of  embroideries  and  woven 
Stuffs  has  not  improved  iHth  age.  The  broeades  are  ehiefly 
Chinese,  and  are  badly  faded.  TThe  rarest  among  them  is  a 
tapestry  (perhaps  of  Persian  origin)  depicting  fordgners  cm 
horseback  huntmg  lions.  There  are  numerous  fragments  of 
priestly  robes,  Indian  carpets,  etc.  The  old  horae-trappings 
bear  all  the  ear-marks  of  Chinese  influence,  and  the  siiddle  is 
indisputably  Mongolian.  The  latter  ia  decorated  with  cloud 
shapes  painted  in  gold  and  silver  dust,  the  seat  iy  covered  with 
a  silk  brocade  cushion,  and  the  queer  old  stirrupa,  of  black  iron 
with  silver  inlays  of  birds  and  flowers,  are  shaped  to  fit  Chi- 
nese ^oes.  —  Li  one  apartnient  is  a  collection  of  crude  ani- 
cultural  implements,  and  tools  used  in  various  industries.  The 
plough  was  evidently  made  for  a  museum,  since  it  is  of  wood 
and  iron,  with  crimson  handles  and  floral  adornments  amid  gold 
and  silver  clouds.  The  specimens  of  calligraphy  near  by,  as 
well  as  the  old  flap^s  and  other  articles,  are  preserved  purely 
for  their  historic  associations.  The  lacquer  pieces  are  of  in- 
terest ehiefly  because  the  heidaisu  method  enipioyed  in  their 
decoration  is  umcli  superior  to  present-day  work.  It  consisted 
of  laying  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  foil  upon  the  surface  of  the 
kcquer ,  coating  them,  then  rubbing  the  lacquer  until  the  metal 
reappeared  near  the  surface.  The  thin  sheets  wm  often  em- 
bellished with  hair-line  drawings  executed  with  astonishing 
skill.  The  many  relics  showing  this  form  of  art-work  are  highly 
prized. 

The  articles  at  once  best  preserved  and  of  the  p:reatest  in- 
trinsic beauty  are  those  fashioned  of  Semi-precious  Stones 
(gyoku),  many  of  cryptocrystalline  quartz,  and  all  perhaps  of 
Chinese  origin.  Chalcedony  flutes,  tall  chalice^haped  drink- 
ing-cups,  many  beautiful  trays,  sard  cups,  and  objects  engraved 
with  refinement  and  skill,  characterize  the  collection,  wlut^ 
because  of  the  beauty  of  the  medium  and  the  arehaio  deagns, 
appeals  strongly  to  the  lover  of  glyptics.  Accompanying  the 
exhibit  is  a  lot  of  early  European  glassware  —  drinking-cupe, 
bottl(^,  dishes,  etc.,  white  and  colored.  Certain  of  the  bowls 
carry  incised  figures  like  the  patterns  on  a  tortoise-shell,  while 
the  cupa  are  aaorned  with  leaves,  fishesy  and  the  like.  It  is 
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thought  that  this  rare  and  perhaps  unique  7  th-  and  8th-cezit. 
Roman  woark  was  brought  to  Glmm  by  Pmian  tradingHihipB, 
or  from  Centxal  Ada  by  caravan.  The  white  agate  aitides  are 
Chinese,  as  are  also  the  amber  objeets  and  the  fialHBfaaped 

toys.  The  Japanese  crystal  balls,  several  of  which  are  unfin- 


minor  articles  too  numerous  to  catalogue. 

The  K6fuku-ji  (PI.  B,  2),  a  Buddhist  temple  (Hos^d  sort), 
long  known  as  ono  of  the  richest  reliquaries  of  wood  sculpture 
in  Japan,  is  now  but  a  melancholy  simulacrum  of  a  one-time 
powerful  and  perhaps  splendid  institution.  It  was  founded 
originally  (by  Nakatomi  KamcUari  in  710)  as  the  Yammhino 
dm,  nXiamatMna.  neaat  Ky5to.  Fuiiwam  Fahito  earned  it 
to  be  transported  oodily  to  Nara,  where  in  due  time  it  ao* 
quired  fame  and  wealth.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  poeseesed  a 
small  army  of  hired  mercenmee  who  on  more  than  oneoccamon 
carried  disorder  and  confusion  as  far  as  the  Palace  pates  at 
Kyoto.  Tlie  orij^inal  structure  was  burned  alonp^  with  many 
of  lis  art  treasures  in  1717,  some  ot^  thf"  statues  that  were  saved 
being  taken  at  the  time  to  Kyoto,  Tokyo,  and  to  other  places 
in  Nara.  While  those  which  remain  are  masterpieces,  time  has 
dealt  no  less  leniently  with  them  than  with  the  militant  bro- 
Uieriiood  that  onoe  prayed  to  them.  The  Kondd^  a  dumpy, 
ugjy  building  with  a  superimpoeed  roof  smaller  than  the  under 
one,  has  an  interior  so  humble  that  the  ambulatory  is  of  plam 
dirt,  and  the  beams  are  merely  rough-hewn.  The  images  oo- 
cupy  a  sort  of  granite  plinth  3  ft.  or  more  above  the  floor,  and 
are  so  large  that  they  leave  scant  room  for  aught  else.  The 
immense  gilded  and  sealed  image  of  ^hakfi  lis  flanked  by  the 
customary  group  of  inexorable  demon-queiliiig  guardians,  con- 
spicuous among  them  (right)  a  JSenju-Kivannon  in  the  act  of 
ben^ction,  and  at  the  ri^t  of  tms  a  Yakuthboeatsu,  The 
smaller  Amida  at  the  left  is  flanked  bv  Yakujd,  a  companion 
figure  to  that  at  the  right.  The  gayly  decorated,  ensflrined 
figure  is  BerUen.  The  extraordinarily  expressive  martial  stat* 
ues  of  the  Shi-tenno  at  the  4  corners  of  the  platform  are  a»> 
cribed  to  Unkei,  The  two  colossal  sculptured  heads  in  the 
natural  wood,  representing;  Indra  and  lirama,  thouph  accred- 
ited by  the  priests  to  an  unknown  7th-cent.  Korean  carver, 
are  unmistakably  Japanese,  and  are  more  likely  the  work  of 
Uiikeia  adept  pupil  J okaku.  The  smaller  images  of  Judf  i/tn 
nen  Shdnin,  etc.,  are  medioere. 

The  Nanen-dd  (PI.  B,  2),  an  octagonal  shrine  (9th  in  the  list 
of  the  33  holy  places  saered  to  Kwanmon)  with  a  tiled  roof, 
demon  ant^xes,  and  a  AiStftu-no-tama,  contains  some  notable 
statuary,  conspicuous  among  which  is  a  huge  seated  Kwannon 
(attributed  to  Kokei^  a  contemporary  of  Unkei)  on  a  plat- 
form said  (erroneoiishO  to  have  been  erected  by  Koho-Daishi, 
The  Gods  of  the  Foui  Directiomi  are  worth  looking  at,  but 


Beside  the  above  there  are  hosts  of 
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they  are  less  noteworthy  than  the  six  images  (perhaps  by 
KwdikH)  <tf  seated  priests  who  'in  ample  robM,  which  sprad 
about  them  in  supple  folds,  holding  ceosere  in  their  hands, 
eany  on  their  meaitations  and  their  prayers  in  the  shadow  of 
this  retreat.  Their  faces  have  a  very  individual  force  of  ex* 
preBsion,  their  glass  eyes  all  the  intensity  of  life.  The  lines 
of  the  mouth  show  such  a  rcsiprned  bitterness,  the  veins  of  the 
forehead  so  much  knowledge,  that  it  makes  one  uneasy  to  feel 
all  these  keen  looks  eneoun taring  one's  own,  penetrating  one 
with  all  the  mute  interrogation  which  the  m^itation  of  cen- 
turies has  enriched  with  such  profound  thought.  One  of  them 
has  a  proud,  energetic  ebuntenance,  calm  and  steadfasti  en- 
visaging lifd  with  a  direct  gase;  another,  with  clasped  hands,  is 
a' sublime  representation  of  fervent  prayer  in  his  intense  con- 
centration of  all  the  powers  of  thought;  yet  another,  with  pain- 
fully eontmcted  features,  is  pathetie,  a  poor,  distraeted  soul, 
seeking  mmv  moral  standpoint  earniatly  desired  and  fervently 
implored.  All  these  statu*  s  are  liaunting  in  their  expressive 
beauty  and  plastic  nobility.  They  are  among  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  sculptures  in  the  world,  the  niont  grandiose  in 
their  breadth  and  simplicity,  the  most  touching  in  their  inti- 
mate sincerity.  They  show  us  that  prior  to  die  Kamakura 
period  an  admirable  art  flourished  in  Japan  under  the  Fuji- 
wara  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.'  (Oiuton  Migeon,)  —  Fac- 
ing the  Nanen-dOf  across  the  park,  is  the  weather-beaten  old 

T0KON-D6,  dedicated  to  Yakushi-Nyorai  and  containiug  a 
figure  of  this  divinity  backed  by  a  strikingly  handsome  gilded 
mandorla  f  iiriched  with  a  host  of  figurines  seulptured  in  low 
relief.  The  flanking  images  are  the  Indian  goddess,  BenzaUen, 
and  Taishakuy  the  Brahman  Indra.  The  excellently  carved 
Shi'tennO,  and  the  two  huge  figures  of  Amida-bulsu  against  the 
wall,  are  too  good  for  their  tawdry  enviiomDent.  Facing  this 
edifice  is  a  curious  old  pine  tree  (called  the  HanornofftaitUf 
or  flowering  pine)  said  to  have  been  planted  by  KM^Daishi 
nearly  1100  yrs.  ago!  The  wide-spreacung  brancnes,  nearly  100 
ft.  long,  are  upheld  by  stout  poles,  and  the  tree  is  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  Karasaki  Pine  which  overlooks  Lake  Biwa. 

The  big  neutral-tinted,  5-storied  Pagoda,  165  ft.  hich, 
which  rises  muir  by  frnin  a  prauite  plinth  54  ft.  sq.  and  whicli 
is  surmounted  by  a  bronze  demon-arrester,  dates  from  1462 
(30  yrs.  before  Columbus  discovered  America)  and  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  one  erected  sometime  during  the  8th 
cent.  The  peculiar  architectural  features  of  its  prototype 
have  been  followed  in  this  one,  which,  with  its  fakian  uptiited 
roof  corners,  its  double  demon  antefixes,  bronze  wina-beUa, 
and  the  like,  possesses  a  jaunty  air  which  belies  its  great  age. 
The  smaller,  3H3toried  pagoda,'near  by,  was  erected  at  a  much 

later  period. 

The  traveler  with  time  to  spare  may  elect  to  obtain  a  card 
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of  adnii8Bi<m  from  the  hotd  managnr  and  iMt  Mb.  T«  Sam's 
attractive  Sttle  Laudbcapb' Garden,  not  far  from  tiie  muaeum. 
There  is  an  upper  and  lower  pond,  quaint  bridges,  a  tea-house 
in  the  aedate  cha-no-yu  style,  a  lotus-pool,  iris-bed,  banks  of 
azaleas,  a  host  of  lovely  cherry  blooms  in  April,  and  scarlet- 
coated  maples  in  Nov.,  and  a  near-by  rose-garden  which  is  a 
delight  to  lovers  of  such.  It  is  a  delightful  retreat,  with  taste- 
ful walks  and  vistas,  and  a  charm  in  harmony  with  every 
season.  •  The  genial  owner  dwells  on  the  premises  in  an  ador- 
able little  house  to  which  forei^  visitors  are  welcome,  pro- 
viding they  will  sipacup  of  tea  in  a  pretty  little  room  in  the 
formal  Japanese  style,  the  while  enjoying  from  the  balcdnv 
a  view  which  the  average  Occidental  would  not  deempoBdble 
in  80  teatricted  a  space. 

Hie  'Nara  Museum  (Hakuhutsu-hmn)  is  housed  (PI.  C,  2) 
in  a  new  buildioig  (open  from  9  to  4;  fee,  3  sen)  erected  spe- 
cially for  the  purpose  in  the  park  (10  min.  walk  from  the 
hotel)  and  contains  a  small  but  choice  eollection  of  genuine 
antiquities  which  the  traveler  —  particularly  if  he  be  inter- 
ested in  glyptic  art  —  will  not  wish  to  miss.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  ny  art  critics  as  one  of  the  richest  treasuries  of  wood 
sculpture  in  the  world,  and  albeit  some  of  the  wondeiiul  old 
masterpieces  of  K(fb(^Daishii  Anrwsmi,  iiCdben,  the  ^reat 
Unkeiand  his  talented  son  Tdkeif  etc.,  and  of  certain  Chmese 
and  Indian  sculptors  who  died  more  than  a  miHftpnii|tn  ago, 
are  badly  vermiculated  and  are  falling  into  decay,  they  have 
not  lost  all  their  extraordinary  charm. 

Nan  ttaiMb  in  the  front  rank  as  the  shrine  of  sculpture  in  Japan*  lor  H 
'was  in  and  near  the  old  capital  that  the  first  workshops  of  the  great  wood- 
carvers  and  bronxe-founders  were  set  up,  not  a  few  of  them  in  the  shadow  of 
temples  and  monasteries,  or  under  Imperial  protection.  As  the  treamins 
turned  out  of  them  were  mostly  hieratic,  they  gravitated  naturally  into  the 
iuuids  of  priests  or  emperors,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  those  which 
have  come  down  to  m  to  form  the  nudeiifl  of  the  preaent  ocdfoption  haw 
been  obtained  from,  or  loaned  by,  some  temple,  or  fonn  part  of  some  royal 
coUeotion  or  group  regarded  as  motional  treasures.  Many  of  them  are  superb 
and  aatiafying  examples  of  a  umque  art  in  whiek  the  Japanese  have  ever  * 
been  preeminent,  and  in  which  the  early  masters  endeavored  to  give  form 
to  the  noble  visions  which  the  new  religion  of  Buddha  opened  to  them.  Ho 
perfect  wtm  iim  ddU  of  these  old  masters,  so  subtle  their  imagination,  and  so 
speedy  their  execution,  that  the  museum  (one  of  tho  thrco  greatest  in  Japan) 
possesses  in  its  storerooms  ten  times  as  many  sculptured  wood  images  as 
tboy  httve  fooin  to  displav,  aad  SO  times  as  many  kakmnonot  as  ars  shown 
in  the  space  devoted  to  them.  While  the  display  of  statuary  is  practically 
permanentt  the  kakemonot  and  othcgr  paintings  are  changed  about  every 
00  days  "  not  only  to  present  a  more  varied  assortnaent,  but  also  to  prevent 
their  ruin  by  strong  sunlight,  and  other  atmospheric  agencies. 

At  rare  intervals  certain  of  the  statues  or  other  relics  are  sent  to  the  Kydto 
or  TAkyO  Museums,  thus  to  give  them  a  wider  eireulation;  and  sometunei 
special  onos  arc  returned  to  the  temples  to  which  thoy  belong.  Again,  certain 
public-spirited  men  place  private  collections  of  different  kinds  in  the  mo* 
oeum  for  a  time,  so  that  the  puhlie  may  enjoy  them.  The  eoUeetion  paint* 
ings,  in  kakemono  and  makemmio  form,  by  artists  of  the  various  Chinese  and 
Japanese  schools,  is  less  valuable  than  those  in  the  Ky6to  and  TdkyO  Muse- 
ums. Some  of  the  bronses  date  from  times  as  early  as  the  Suiko  period  (540* 
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0i5)»  Biid  M  esoenent  and  weU-preeerved  speeimenfl  of  an  art  that  evidently 
sprang  up  Boon  after  Japan's  definite  establiahment  as  a  nation.  The  colloc- 
tion  is  practically  free  from  forgeries,  and  where  there  is  uncertainty  about 
the  autlmitici^  of  an  exhibit  it  is  carefully  noted.  The  classificalion  in 
both  Japanese  and  English  is  of  particular  benefit  to  the  bi-lingual  scholar, 
for  purpoaea  of  comparison,  etc.  In  rooma  set  apart  for  it  is  a  small  but 
•xoeilent  oolleetion  of  early  porcelaiiis.  and  some  beautiful  little  gem-like 
shrines  well  worth  lookinK  at.  At  present  the  first  three  of  the  13  ground- 
floor  rooms  are  devoted  to  wood,  bronze,  lacquer,  and  allied  sculpturea,  and 
they  are  by  far  the  most  interesting.  A  number  of  sldlled  wood-eanren 
(some  of  thorn  the  direct  descendants  of  the  old-time  workers)  still  pursue 
their  profession  at  Nara,  and  they  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  artioie.  — 
The  museum  offieialB  «•  umi^  willing  to  aiioir  apeouU  falremont,  0te., 
tointawtod  pcoeMMis  with  eredentiab. 

The  First  Room  contains  a  number  of  glass  cases  in  which 
the  ancient  aculpt^UBlart  of  Yamato  is  seen  at  ite  best;  the  most 

striking  figures  (among  the  best  in  the  museum)  are  those  in 
the  huge  central  case,  as  they  command  and  hold  the  attention 
by  their  oddity.  Certain  of  them  are  frankly  Hindu  in  char- 
acter, with  long,  straight  bodies,  flattish  faces,  pointed  ears, 
blunt  features,  thick  hps,  and  with  torsos  girded  with  strik- 
ingly graceful  drapery  that  falls  in  straight  folds  to  the  feet. 
Some  hold  vases  with  lotus  floweiB  in  tneir  hands,  and  the 
imagination  easily  pictures  ihism  the  prototypes  of  the  original 
teatSm  who  came  to  Japan  from  India  to  implant  more 
firmly  the  teachings  of  Buddha;  their  names  indicate  that  th^ 
were  sain^  (bosatsus)  and  the  tall,  oddly  shaped  pierced  man- 
dorlas  which  rise  at  the  back  of  their  heads  confirm  this.  The 
most  singular  figure  in  the  motlny  group  is  the  Kwameon-hth 
satsu  (a  Buddhist  saint)  loaned  by  the  Horyu-ji;  &ta\\,  willowy, 
sylph-like  figure  resembling  an  Egyptian  goddess,  of  carved 
wood  (sculptor  unknown)  with  excellently  chiseled  drapery 
that  falls  below  the  feet.  Of  almost  equal  merit  is  the  Kdhizd' 
bosatsu  (a  Buddhist  deity  that  resides  in  space;  one  of  the  per- 
sonifications of  wisdom)  at  the  left,  manifestly  by  the  same 
artist  and,  like  its  companion,  more  than  1200  yrs.  old.  The 
splendidly  vigorous  ana  imposing  images  at  the  comers,  Kd' 
mofcurienfJikokurten^  Tamon-tenf  and  Zdchd-terif  the  four  great 
kings  that  protect  the  world  at  the  cardinal  points,  are  In- 
stinct with  fierce  energy  and  implacable  purpose,  and  along 
with  the  tall  figure  of  Fukuken  saku  are  the  sole  survivors  of  a 
bizarre  style  of  sculpture  popular  during  the  8th  cent.  The 
full-length  statues,  m  the  flat  wall-cases,  of  the  disciples  of 
Skakay  are  manifestly  Hindu  and  are  ascribed  to  Mondoshi,  an 
8th-cent.  sculptor  of  Indian  origin.  They  are  noteworthy  ex- 
amples of  a  style  commonly  employed  prior  to  the  12th  cent. 
After  earring  a  figure  in  wood,  or  builcung  it  up  on  a  dtelefeon 
framework  (one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  case)  it  was  covered 
with  strong  canvas,  then  lacquered,  the  resultmg  image  being 
light  and  practically  imperishable.  The  statues  in  one  of  the 
cases  wear  helmets  and  armor,  and  some  have  scarves  about 
their  loins.  Some  are  painted  and  lacquered  in  black  and  old 
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gold  in  low,  rich  tones,  to  which  time  has  added  a  harmonious 
patina.  A8hur<>Oj  with  3  faces  and  6  slender  arms,  is  very 
striking,  while  Kakura-o  (the  Indian  bird-god,  Garuda),  with 
a  beak  like  a  vulture,  is  strangely  like  certain  of  the  old  Aztec 
flOds.  KimnH^  has  Mongoloid  features,  and  Hibat-Kmho  is 
dislinetivelv  15tli-oent.  Spanish.  All  the  figures  are  curious 
survivals  of  a  period  when  the  virile  martial  spirit  found  fre> 
quent  expreBsi<m  in  these  guaidiaas  of  the  cherished  doctrines 
of  Buddha. 

The  figures  in  the  opposite  case  are  much  less  warlike; 
*  Rakora,  a  gentle  and  ingenuous  figure,  with  closed  eyes  and 
folded  arms,  is  draped  in  an  ample  cloak  with  black  stripes, 
falling  in  supple  folds  over  a  red  skirt;  he  wears  wooden  shoes 
turned  up  at  the  toes.  Furona  is  a  figure  in  which  the  antique 
sentiment  of  the  finest  Greek  statues  appears:  the  mouth  is 
somewhat  fulL  the  eves  widely  opened,  the  naked  feet  display 
their  admirable  mooeling  in  plaited  wood  sandals,  the  breast 
is  bare,  the  ribs  well  indicated  and  also  cunningly  modeled; 
a  mantle  passes  over  the  left  arm  in  superb  transversal  folds. 
Subodai,  with  a  round  head,  chubby  face,  and  bare  feet  in  san« 
dais,  is  draped  in  a  full  striped  mantle,  from  which  the  supple 
left  hand  emerges.  Kasen-en  is  the  most  expressive  of  all:  he 
is  speaking  with  a  very  mournful  air;  the  teeth  are  visible  be- 
tween the  parted  lips;  his  mantle  has  slipped  from  his  bare 
shoulders,  and,  passmg  from  the  hip  over  the  left  wrist,  falls 
in  folds  no  sculptor  has  surpassed  in  nobility.  These  statues 
are  strangely  moving  in  their  grand  simplicity,  achieving  as 
the^do  the  expression  of  spiritual  life,  beauty  of  drapery  and 
attitude^  and  a  general  verity  so  absolute  that  no  ethnic  bar* 
riers  inteipose  between  our  emotion  and  theirs.'  {Gaston 
Migeon,)  —  Mokkeuren^  in  the  same  case,  is  sadly  mutilated, 
but  is  expressive.  The  curious  bronze  slab  (Hokke-mandara) 
in  one  of  the  cases  (a  precious  relic  which  dates  from  the  7th 
cent,  and  belongs  to  the  Hase-dera  Temple)  ^  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest examples  of  religious  bronze  worfc,  displaying  in  bas- 
relief  a  Buddhist  temple,  figures  of  the  Shi-tenno,  and  (for- 
merly) a  thousand  tiny  Buddhas  —  some  of  which  are  now 
efifaoed.  The  lower  right-hand  corner  has  been  broken  and 
replaced  bv  a  strip  of  wood  quite  like  the  m«n  body.  TheoM 
wood  masks  in  this  room  are  8th-oent.  work  and  are  worth 
looking  at.  The  model  of  the  5-story  pagoda  shows  the  early 
Nora  style  of  architecture,  with  beams  sunk  in  the  plaster. 
The  clay  figures  in  one  of  the  cases  belong  to  the  set  in  the 
pagoda  at  Hdryu^ji  and  are  by  Tori  Busshi  (7th  cent.).  One 
of  the  bronze  statuettes  of  Kwanzeon-hosatsu  in  a  case  dates 
from  the  Suiko  period.  Another  bronze  considered  of  ^eat 
•worth  is  the  small  figure  of  Buddha  when  born  (rather  a  virile- 
looking  infant)  standing  by  a  big  bowl  in  the  central  case.  The 
seated  figure  of  the  pnest  Qiinf  made  <tf  incense-wood  \bo* 
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queredj  carved  by  his  own  hand  in  728,  and  occupyiog  a  seat  in 
a  waltcaae.  is  an  eiodl«Dt  examine  of  Temj^yd  work;  as  is  aiso 
tiie  seated  ngure  (in  the  same  case)  of  Yvwia,  which  came  from 
China  and  belong  to  the  Kokke^.  There  are  many  other 
statues,  etc.*  in  tUs  room  but  th^  are  surpassed  by  those  of 

The  Second  Roomi  wluoh  contains  some  of  the  great  priest 
Kobd^DaishVs  best  work  in  the  form  of  10  pierced  wood  slabs 
(the  remaining  2  of  the  set  are  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at 

Tokyo)  of  guardian  deities  in  low  relief  so  arranged  as  to  l)e 
adjusted  to  a  background;  they  are  demoniac  figures,  con- 
vulsed in  their  movement,  but  so  charged  with  virility  and 
emphasis  that  their  very  hideousness  attracts.  Chief  among 
the  other  statues  here  is  a  terrifying  one  of  Jikokwtennd  (by 
Kdhd-Daishi)  in  armor,  brandishing  a  sword  and  with  threat- 
«iing  eyes  that  seem  to  eject  malignity  like  forked  lightning. 
Noteworthy  also  are  the  two  Deva  Kings  in  gilded  and  lac- 
^uered  wood,  trampling  on  demons  that  squirm  mightily  be- 
neath their  huge  feet.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  how  a  sculp- 
tor could  make  wood  ima^^es  expressive  of  more  irresistible 
strength  and  latent  force  than  these  short,  massive,  and  amaz- 
ingly muscular  giants  seem  to  possess.  Their  powerful  out- 
stretched arms,  swelling  muscles,  and  clenched,  sledge-ham- 
mer fists  make  the  timid  recoil  involuntarily  at  sight  of  them. 
They  date  from  the  Jogwan  period  (794-887)  and  are  perhaps 
by  KlShli'DiMii.  The  always  benevolent  Buddha,  in  a  glass 
case  here,  is  ascribed  (perhaps  too  hastily)  to  the  master 
Jdchd  (son  of  Kdsho),  whose  genius  made  the  beginning  of  tiie 
11th  cent,  one  of  the  most  notable  epochs  of  Japanese  sculp- 
ture. The  greatest  of  his  works  (the  efforts  of  a  life-time)  per- 
ished with  the  destruction  of  the  // djo-ji  built  by  the  Fujiioara 
Regent  Michinaga.  The  figure  is  shown  with  the  right  hand 
upraised  in  benediction,  the  breast  bare  under  a  robe  that  falls 
in  harmonious  curves,  and  with  that  admirable  expression  of 
abstraction  and  neutrality  which  every  sculptor  of  Buddha's 
images  has  always  striven  to  produce.  In  the  same  case  is  a 
strikingly  archaic  MonjvrboBotsu  seated  on  a  lion;  an  old  image 
dating  from  the  Jdgwan  period.  A  Fagen^bomtsup  seated  on 
an  elephant,  in  another  case,  is  very  old  and  dates  from  the 
early  Fujiwara  times.  Of  considerable  historic  interest  (in  tluit 
they  show  the  costumes  of  their  era)  are  the  small  carved  wood 
images  of  the  Fujiirnrn  Emjrrcss  J ingd-  Kogo,  and  o(  iXakatsu- 
Hime  (a  companion  figure),  belonging  to  the  Yakushi-ji.  The 
Negroid  figure  at  the  right,  of  Monju,  once  belonged  to  the 
bonze  Rydben.  The  immense  iseated  figure  of  Dainichi-  Nyorai 
{Jdgwan  period)  has  been  unskiUfully  repaired,  and  it  shows 
the  method  of  making  such  images  of  clot^  and  lacquer.  The 
handsome  Eleven-faced  Kwannon  of  sculptured  wood,  on  a 
gilded  base,  belongs  to  the  Yakushi-ji,  dates  from  the  F^/ttiioni 
epoch,  and  is  unusually  graceful  and  well  executed. 
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The  Third  Room  contains  mmc  of  the  finest  carved  statu- 
axy  that  the  immortal  Unkei  has  left  to  a  wondering  posterity. 
Nowhere  can  the  extraordinary  work  of  this  master  be  studied 
to  better  advaiita«,  for  the  pieeeB  here  are  unriviiled  m  their 
impressiveneas  and  seductive  charm.  The  student  who  has 
laboiioualy  traced  the  handiwork  of  this  12th-cent.  master  in 
the  maze  of  temples  and  mausolea  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Japan,  and  has  more  than  once  with  difficulty  re- 
pressed his  indig;nation  at  the  tawdry  carpenter-work  fatu- 
ously ascribed  to  him  by  ignorant  prints  and  bonzes,  realizes 
with  a  quiet,  vindicated  joy  that  here,  at  last,  he  stands  in 
the  presence  of  indisputable  masterpieces  —  grandiose  works 
faahioned  with  infinite  patience  and  loving  care  by  one  whose 
aoul  belong  to  Buddha»  his  master,  and  whose  whole  life  was 
spent  in  giving  tangible  eitpression  to  his  images  or  to  those 
01  his  guardians  and  teachers.  Some  of  the  figures  are  marvels 
of  animated  expression,  marred  neither  by  carelessnesSr  insi* 
pidity,  nor  exaggeration  in  form ;  there  are  no  defects,  no  oonv 
ventional  stiffness,  no  cunningly  contri\  (»d  subterfuges.  Had 
time  dealt  as  gently  with  them  as  did  Vnkei's  marvelous 
chisel,  they  would  be  to  the  Nara  Museum  what  the  Venus 
de  Milo  is  to  the  Louvre y  or  the  Apollo  Bditdere  to  the  Vatican 
—  imperishable  records  of  an  art  that  faded  with  the  master 
whose  shadow  only  has  since  been  thrown  aeroes  the  iMd  of 
Yamato. 

Of  the  several  figures  from  Unkefs  chisel,  extraordinarily 

expressive  ones  (attributed  by  some  authorities  to  Kokei). 
are  Anteira-tai-shdy  of  colored  wood,  with  a  tiny  horse's  head 
peerinf^  out  of  the  backward-flowinf^;  masses  of  his  red  hair; 
and  tlie  companion  image,  Satdtira-tai-shOy  in  the  act  of  sight- 
ing an  arrow,  with  a  tiny  monkey  peering  from  amid  his 
equally  fiery  hair.  The  remaining  eight  of  the  original  ten 
figures  are  now-  scattmd«  Two  of  UnkitiU  most  admirable 
pieces  ace  unmarked  because  no  records  exist  to  prove  they 
were  his.  One,  Mudutkurbosatsu,  is  distinctively  Unkeied^ue 
and  shows  the  marks  of  genius  in  every  line  of  1^  magnificent 
head  and  wise  old  face;  the  thick  but  fine  features,  the  prom- 
inent forehead  lined  with  profound  thought,  and  the  toga- 
drapod  robe  with  the  an  (  lent  colors  showing  dimly,  might  well 
allow  him  to  pass  for  a  Roman  centurion  in  priestly  garb.  The 
other,  one  of  tlie  most  splendidly  realistic  bits  in  the  museum, 
shows  Vimala-Kirti  (sometimes  called  Yuimaj  a  Chinese  doc- 
tor, and  ascribed  by  some  to  Tokeif  Unkeff*  son)  seated  tailor- 
fasnion  on  a  fine  old  temple  chair,  in  an  attitude  of  amiable 
aigument,  the  right  hand  outstretched  with  two  fingers  ex<* 
tended,  as  if  emphasising  something  that  he  has  said;  the 
left  holding  up  a  comer  of  his  flowing  robe.  The  whole  snuling 
genial  figure  radiates  intense  vitality  and  tolerant  conviction, 
the  one  marring  feature  being  the  ^buss  eyesy  which  are  set  so 
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doeely  together  that  they  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
original  waa  cross-eyed.  The  polychrome  atatues  xn  the  same 
case,  the  embodiment  of  unrastramed  anger  and  power,  are  of 
Kofi^dHiUpMi,  and  are  perhaps  authentic  apeoimens  of  rdAset't 
best  work.  The  near-by  lifensize  image  of  Giffn4emf  with  a 
sraeeful  body  (Tempyd  period  work  ot  lacquer  and  inoense) 
draped  in  cUni^ng  polydirome  stuff,  marked  by  an  amoaed. 
incredulous  expression,  is  curious  in  that  the  torso  was  carvea 
by  Unkei  to  fit  the  head.  The  companion  statue  of  Bonten 
(carved  by  An-Nami  during  the  A^awafctzra  epoch)  is  decidedly 
feminine  in  sii^gcstiveness.  The  wine-red  face  with  which  this 
Hindu  divinity  (with  Vishnu  and  Sira  comprising  the  Hindu 
Trimurtij  ici  eubtomaiily  shown,  HurmouiiU  a  graceful  body 
adorned  with  anklets  and  ^veloped  in  rich  polychroniatic 
drapery  held  in  piaee  by  a  knotted  warf  and  girdle.  like  its 
companion  it  stands  on  an  upturned  lotus,  and  it  looks  mom 
like  a  welUfed,  finery-loving  princess  than  the  persooified 
Brahma.  —  Other  admirable  specimens  of  Unkei*s  woorkin  this 
room  are  the  warlike  figures  of  Kwomokxi'teii-d^  Tamon-ten-d^ 
Zoochd-ten-d,  and  Jikohi-ten-d.  Very  early  Yamato  work  (8th 
cent.)  are  tlie  sculptunul,  weather-beaten  images  {by  Gydgt)  o{ 
Uaira-l'aishd,  a.i\d  M cishira-Taishd  (of  the  12  warrior  deities). 

The  wonderful  old  carved  head  with  ^lass  eyes  in  this  aise 
is  b^  Tokei,  The  bizarre,  life-size  wood  hgure  of  jShubodai  la 
attributed  to  An-  Nami  (who  died  in  1253).  Note  the  fleeing 
figure  of  Zermi  Dojiy  also  by  him.  The  celelnated  demon 
lantem^bearers  (by  KlSben^  Kamakwra  period)  upbolding 
lamps  in  the  central  glass  case,  are  Tentd4ci  and  Kyutd-ki; 
both  are  owned  by  the  K6iuhurji^  and  in  the  throat  of  each 
(detachable  heads)  are  rolls  of  paper  giving  their  history. 
Note  the  savage  perplexity  of  one  of  the  imps,  and  the  vacuous 
stolidity  of  the  other.  The  dumpy  imatit-  of  the  immortal 
Gyogi-bosatsu  was  perhaps  carved  by  his  own  hand  and  is  one 
of  the  few  of  this  really  great  man  that  the  traveler  will  see  in 
Japan;  it  is  owned  by  the  ToahiMiat-ji.  The  awe-inspiring 
seated  figure  of  Emma-Of  tbe  King  of  Hell^  with  an  enormous 
body»  vociferating  terrible  words  from  a  mouth  twitching  with 
vindictiveness  and  emphasised  by  terrifyinjg  glass  eyes,  chiUB 
the  marrow  in  one's  bones  and  haunts  the  vision;  it  dates  from 
the  Kamakwra  period  and  is  by  some  unknown  but  masterly 
hand  (perhaps  Koun),  There  are  many  other  distorted  de- 
mons and  divinities  in  this  room,  some  of  them  badly  mauled 
by  the  hand  of  time,  but  all  representative  of  the  greatest 
artiHtic  epochs  in  Japan's  history.  One  can  scarcely  over- 
look the  two  prodigious  Nid  (r2th-cent.  work)  of  earved  and 
painted  wood  —  half-naked  figures  witli  salient  mubcle^  and 
breast-bones,  magnificent  examples  of  learned  anatomy,  the 
faces  and  hands  —  the  former  resembling  those  of  the  Fuies 
—  marked  by  unusual  vivadity  of  ej^iression.  Almost  as 
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striking  are  the  chiseled  wood  images  (by  An-  Nami,  whose 
name  is  carved  on  the  bottom  of  the  feet  of  the  figureB)  of 
Shinja-Daid,  Jizd-bosaisu,  and  Shi-  Kongo-jin, 

The  Succeeding  Rooms  contain  collections  of  rnakemono 
and  kakemono  by  various  artists,  chiefly  of  the  Tosa  school 
(MUsunobUf  Yoshimilsu.  Mutsuhigey  and  others) ;  some  are  note- 
worthy, but  they  are  always  liable  to  change  in  position  or  to 
be  withdrawn  and  sent  to  other  nnMunu.  The  semal  paint* 
ings  of  the  Sixteen  Rakan  are  executed  in  rich,  low  tones  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  certain  others  here.  ConspieuouB  among 
the  historical  objects  (and  by  which  the  people  aet  great  store) 
are  some  examples  of  the  chirography  of  famous  emperors  and 
bonzes,  and  some  excellent  pieces  of  llth-cent.  armor,  eques- 
trian trappings,  and  the  like.  Choice  bits  are  the  little  religious 
symbols,  veritable  gems  of  early  craftsmanship,  in  the  form  of 
pagoda-like  shrines  (of  the  style  called  Shari-id)  dating  from 
the  13  th  cent,  and  bedecked  with  jewels  and  gold  foil;  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tiny  doors  is  enriched  by  a  host  of  di^cate  fig- 
urines  like  the  painted  graces  on  an  ivorv  fan.  Some  are  of  wood, 
wonderfully  carved;  others  of  brass,  bronie,  or  lacquer.  The 
mieof  c^asB  with  the  tiny  pebbles  inside  has  some  legendary  as- 
sociation with  Buddha's  early  life.  The  bronze  shutter  of  a  lamp 
which  anciently  adorned  the  Nanen-dd  is  said  to  be  more  than  a 
thousand  yrs.  old.  The  diminutive  wood  towers  in  the  glass  case 
are  a  part  of  the  lot  preserved  in  the  reliquary  at  the  Hdryu-ji. 

PoRCELAiNiSTS  will  be  interested  in  the  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  pieces  exhumed  in  different  parts  of  Yamato  —  the 
cradle  of  the  Japanese  race.  Noteworthy  among  the  bronze 
pieces  is  a  much-copied  poup  cidled  Kvfa(/en-&i,  from  the 
Kdfvkurji^  fmned  by  a  lion  supporting  a  stem  ooaqmed  of 
squirming  dragons  which  ternunate  in  a  circle  tiiat  girdles 
a  shapely  gong.  Critics  disagree  as  to  its  origin — some  pro- 
claimmg  it  Chinese,  others  Japanese  work  of  the  Tempyd 
period.  Certain  curio-dealers  make  a  business  of  selling  what 
purports  to  be  the  original  (worth  15,000  yen)  to  credulous 
foreigners.  Among  the  Imperial  treasures  are  some  fragments 
of  stuff  worn  by  Prince  Shdtoku  (in  the  7th  cent.),  and  3 
handsome  black-lacquered  shutters  embellished  with  gold  and 
silver  diaracterB,  and  gold  lotus  leaves  and  stems —  a  gift 
to  one  of  the  temples  by  MinamoioYoritomOf  in  1199.  Note- 
worthy among  the  other  bronze  objects  is  a  strange  piece  of 
13th-cent.  work  (by  KOben)  in  the  form  of  a  demon  with  a  lan- 
tern on  his  head,  and  about  whom  a  serpent  is  coiled. 

In  a  detached  building  not  far  from  the  museum  is  a  Work- 
shop (Sugimura-Tekko)  where  expert  sculptors  may  be  seen 
duplicating  some  of  the  most  famous  wood  statues  exhibited 
in  the  museum.  Visitors,  particularly  curio-lovers,  should  see 
the  display  in  the  showroom  here  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  convince  themselves  of  the  astonishing  fidelity  to  de(^o  by  Google 
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with  which  old  Japan^e  statuary  can  be  duplicated  by  modern 
workmen.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  these  authorized 
reproductions;  one  being  that  they  diminish  the  number  of 
spurious  antiques  sold  by  Nara  dealecs  as  origiiialB  'removed 
from  such  and'  such  a  temple.'  Anotbery  that  art-lovers  can 
thus  enjoy  by  purohaae  duplicates  of  pieces  that  no  money 
could  buy.  Certain  figures  are  carved  out  of  weli-eeasoned  San* 
dalwood  (byakiuian)f  or  camphor- wood  (knsu-no-ki);  or  made 
lightly,  stronply,  nnd  in  an  ahnost  imperishable  manner  of  a 
compound  of  nloth  and  lacqurr.  Great  skill  and  considerable 
time  are  recjuired  for  sculptured  wood  figures.  Prices  range 
from  25  to  1000  yen,  according  to  size,  etc.  A  complete  pair  of 
Shi-knnd,  made  with  such  embarrassing  fideHty  to  the  originals 
that  experts  only  could  detect  the  fraud,  require  the  attention 
of  10  or  15  worlmeii  for  6  months  or  more,  and  sell  for  about 
¥1000.  Reproductions  in  cement  of  the  day  figures  in  the 
HUrg^irji  pagoda  are  also  made. 

Excursions.  The  admirer  of  ancient  Buddhist  temples,  or 

the  treasures  which  they  often  enshrine,  will  feel  amply  repaid 
by  a  visit  to  the  Hokkei-ji,  the  *Tdshddai'jif  Saimi-ji,  and 
*  Yakushi-ji,  a  chain  of  tottering  old  relics  scattered  over  the 
Nam  Plain,  and  celebrated  for  their  fine  statuary.  (Comp. 
the  plan  of  the  Environs  of  Nara.)  By  making  an  all-day  ex- 
cursion of  it  one  may  continue  past  the  Yakushi-ji  to  K&ri- 
yama,  inspect  the  goldfish  hatchery  (about  noon)  and  the  ruins 
ii  a  sometune  famons  eastle  there;  proceed  thenoe  (by  riy.) 
to  *Hdryiirji  &nd  return  to  the  hotel  late  in  the  aftemocm. 
Jinrikis  are  available  (at  about  ¥1.25)  as  far  as  KOriyama 
Statunif  but  on  a  bright  day  the  walk  is  so  delightful  that  fow 
will  wish  to  resort  to  this  infantile  mode  of  locomotion.  If  one 
floes  the  first  part  of  the  journey  on  foot  it  will  be  a  good  plan 
to  take  one  of  the  hotel-boys  along  to  act  as  guide  (as  the  foot- 
path across  the  rice-fields  between  Hokkei-ji  and  Tdskddauji 
is  a  bit  twisty).  He  will  be  useful  to  carry  the  lunch-basket, 
and  to  act  as  interpreter  at  the  temples.  This  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity at  the  Hokkei-jif  which  is  a  nunnery  where  men  are  sup* 
poeed  to  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Grandiose  is  the 
fitting  word  in  the  description  of  the  colossal  statues  of  bronze, 
gilded  wood  and  lacquer  that  one  finds  in  these  sometime  rich 
and  powerful  old  fnnep,  ;^nd  they  are  strongly  suggestive  of  a 
period  when  Ruddliism  had  a  hard-and-fast  grip  on  the  native 
imagination  and  great  wealth  was  lavished  on  the  graven  int- 
ages  of  the  *  Enlightened  One'  and  his  saintly  retinue. 

The  road  to  the  Hokkei-ji  (E,  PI.  B,  2)  leads  past  the  red 
lorii  at  the  entrance  to  the  Aara  Par  A:,  thence  on  to  the  Kage-- 
ibti^SMm,  or  ^te  to  the  Dmbvimi  Campowid  (E.  PI.  C,  2),  where 
it  turns  abruptly  to  the  left  and  follows  the  Kyd^Boidd,  or  old  . 
Imperial  highway  to  Ky5to.  A  5  min.  walk  along  this  caniaa 
one  past  the  base  of  a  hiU  where  a  fence  hm  ingress  to  a  car»». 
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fully  kept  gravelled  walk  leading  up  to  the  (right)  inclosed 
tomb  of  the  Emperor  Shofnu.  Beyond  this  (35  min.  from  the 
hotel)  one  passes  (right)  the  Gov't  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  after  croeBing  (10  min.)  the  rly.,  soon  reaohea  the 
temple.  Aooordhig  to  tradition  it  was  constructed  (about 
A.D.  735)  by  the  order  of  Sh(hnu*9  consort,  as  a  retreat  for 
women,  inasmuch  as  when  this  emperor  caused  the  Tddai-ji 
to  be  erected  no  women  were  allowed  in  it.  Having  thus  been 
constructed  by  an  Imperial  edict,  the  dynasty  of  abbesses  has 
been  of  the  royal  blood.  The  Imperial  crest  is  in  evidence  on 
the  tiles  of  the  surrounding  wall  and  the  buildings,  but  every- 
thing about  the  place  excepting  the  rosy-cheeked  nuna  is  fast 
falling  to  decay.  A  buxom  lass  radiating  good  health  and  shy- 
ness opens  the  creaking  doom  of  the  old  humdm  and  points  out 
the  modest  treasures.  Inside  the  queer  old  black-lacquered 
shrine  ob  the  main  altar  is  an  unusually  graceful  Eleven^aeed 
Kwannon  of  carved  wood  —  a  voluptuous  figure,  somewhat 
Hindu  in  type,  with  attractive  flesh  folds  that  seem  to  rebel 
against  the  restraint  of  the  draperies  and  the  airy  banderolas 
that  scarcely  hide  them.  The  slender  right  hand  holds  up  the 
salient  curves  of  this  daintily  sculptured  drapery,  while  the 
left  holds  a  vase  from  which  springs  a  lotus  in  bloom.  The  biz- 
arre mandorla  is  composed  01  chiseled  lotus  leaves  suspended 
from  the  ends  of  graduated  wires.  According  to  the  tradi* 
tion  referring  to  this  figure,  Komyo-kogOt  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Sh9mUf  was  such  a  beautiful  and  saintly  character  that  she 
was  regarded  by  some  ad  a  material  incarnation  of  the  Goddeis 
Ktoannon.  A  celebrated  Hindu  sculptor  sojourning  in  Japan 
*  fell  madly  in  love  with  her  and  wanted  to  carve  her  image,  but 
as  her  Imperial  person  was  too  sacred  to  be  touched  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself,  for  his  model,  with  her  image  as 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  lotus-pool  —  whence 
the  background  of  lotus  leaves.  More  tlum  one  of  the  temple 
relics  hint  at  the  forbidden  sub|eot  of  love.  The  next  most 
precious  possession  belongs  to  this  dass  and  is  represented  by 
a  pathetic  kneeling  figure  of  a  shaven-headed  nun  with  delicate 
hands  emerging  from  ample  sleeves.  The  body  is  of  pounded 
and  amalgamated  paper  riddled  with  tiny  insect  holes  —  true 
vermiculated  work.  According  to  the  story  it  is  the  image  of 
the  unfortunate  Yokkobuye^  a  dashing  Court  beauty  of  the 
12th  cent.,  who  was  loved  by  a  gallant  samurai  whom  she  loved 
madly  in  return.  As  his  parents  refused  to  permit  him  to 
marry  her,  he  retired  to  a  monastery  at  8aga  and  became  a 
bonae«  Hearing  of  this  the  distracted  maiden  follawed  him  and 
sought  to  have  him  withdraw,  but  the  disappointed  lover  had 
alr^dy  taken  the  oath  and  in  obedience  thereto  was  obliged  to 
disavow  her.  Broken-hearted,  she  returned  .to  Nora,  shaved 
her  head,  and  entered  the  Hokkeirji  nunnery.  Many  passion- 
ate, lett^  were  excluuQged.  during  the  yeajra  that  followed. 
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and  before  she  died  she  took  these,  pounded  them  to  a  pulp, 
moulded  them  intoastatue  of  hxstwAt  and  sent  it  to  h^  lofv 
as  a  proof  of  undying  fidelity! 

Hard  by  this  images  which  is  tenderly  enshrined  in  a  glan 
case,  is  a  seated  and  very  lifelike  figure  of  KUbd^Daishi,  said 
to  have  been  carved  by  the  hand  of  the  great  master  himself. 
At  the  right  of  the  room,  in  a  recess,  is  a  striking  statue  of 
Monju  seated  on  a  big  lion.  In  the  same  reliquary  is  a  cu- 
rious Eleven-faced  Kwannon  (of  Indian  origin)  noteworthy  for 
technic,  truth,  and  vigor;  surrounding  the  figure  are  11  white 
disks  on  each  of  which  is  a  gold  letter  in  Sanscrit.  In  an  ad- 
joining room  is  a  Fudo  with  both  legs  doubled  under  him, 
and  with  imitation  jewels  on  his  breast.  —  As  one  leaves  the 
compound  with  its  group  of  low  buildings  bdiind  its  defensive 
wall»  one  is  impressed  by  the  oalnmess  and  serenity  of  the 
plaoe;  some  fine  old  cherry  trees  and  a  few  languid  bananas 
show  their  heads  above  tro  garden  wall  as  if  startled  at  the 
temeritv  of  the  visitor.  Far  across  the  plain  the  qnreaof  Nan 
glisten  brightly  at  the  foot  of  the  mts. 

The  road  to  the  Saidai-ji  (E,  PI.  B,  2)  follows  a  devious 
course  across  the  paddy-fields,  with  a  S.E.  trend;  the  main 
road  to  the  Toshodai-ji  is  reached  in  about  i  hr.,  where  the 
Yakuahirji  pagoda  is  seen  at  the  far  left,  and  the  Saidai-ji 
among  the  trees  about  1  M.  to  the  right.  As  the  images  in  this 
temple  differ  but  little  from  those  to  be  seen  in  the  temples  yet 
to  be  visited,  the  traveler  will  not  lose  much  by  omitting  it. 
Conspicuous  among  the  treasures  is  a  huge  gilt  iDioaiifMm  of  a 
plump  Hindu  woman  type,  with  the  sli^t  curling  mustadiio , 
one  CMten  notes  on  similar  images;  a  Monju  mounted  on  tiis' 
customary  lion  led  by  an  armed  guard;  a  big  Shaka  carved 
in  the  natural  wood  and  backed  by  a  huge  pierced  mandorla 
covered  with  figurines;  and  a  number  of  minor  idols.  The 
bronze  images  of  the  Shi-tenno  are  celebrated,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  those  in  the  Yakushi-ji.  Returning  to  the  main  road 
(the  one-time  populous  highway  from  Koriyama  to  Kydto,  and 
along  which  the  powerful  daimyds  went  on  their  annual  pil- 
grimage to  the  Yedo  Court)  we  follow  it  for  Iff  min.,  then  tank 
u|>  at  the  ridit  to  aneglected  park  crowded  with  old  templee, 
said  to  date  nom  the  TempyO  era. 

The  *Td8h5dai»jl  (E,  PI.  B,  2)  was  established  by  Garmn, 
a  Chinese  bonze  who  on  his  voyage  from  China  was  ship- 
wreeked  and  blinded  by  the  salt  water.  The  admirably  carved 
wood  image  of  him  is  considered  so  valuable  that  it  is  kept  in 
a  sealed  godown  forbidden  even  to  the  head  priest,  who  can- 
not show  it  without  written  instructions  from  the  chief  of  the 
Nara  Prefecture.  One  well-known  critic  writes  rapturously 
of  the  image,  which  though  fine  is  scarcely  equal  to  Unkei*8 
best  work.  *This  supreme  masterpiece  is  preserved  in  a  niche 
Indoeed  by  curtains  of  old  silk.  When  they  are  drawn  aside. 
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the  sp(^Gtator  is  face  to  face  with  a  startling  apparition.  He  is 
seated  with  clasped  hands,  his  thumbs  {)ressed  together;  his 
robe  is  crossed  in  two  large  black  and  red  folds  upon  his 
breast;  his  shaven  forehead  is  deeply  wrinkled,  and  under  the 
closed  eyehds  the  pupils  are  suggested  with  extraordinary 
vivacity  and  seoaihiuty.  He  was  blind,  and  the  veiled  eyes  are 
evidenUy  those  of  a  being  whose  whole  life  was  intcamal,  and 
who,  in  the  obscurity  of  this  mysterious  retreat,  placidly  pro* 
longed  the  unfathomable  dream,  the  intoxications  of  which 
he  had  beenrspared.  Thore  is  a  strange  calm  on  the  face,  which, 
no  earthly  emotion  seems  ever  to  nave  ruffled.  One  has  a 
sense  of  uneasy  shame  at  having  laid  a  profane  hand  upon 
the  curtains  of  the  shrine,  disturbing  by  an  indiscreet  curiosity 
the  touching  and  eternal  dream  of  the  sage.'  —  The  old  go- 
downs  (Sth-cent.  work)  in  log-cabin  style,  with  overlappinj? 
beam-ends  and  resting  above  tne  ground  ou  sturdy  posts,  look 
as  primitive  as  the  ark,  —  recalling  in  fact  the  lacustral  abode 
<tf  some  prdustoric  patriarch*  The  fine  lotus-bloom  bronse 
fountain,  over  whose  dimpled  edges  tiny  streams  of  crystal 
water  well  and  fall  with  a  musical  tinkle,  is  the  only  animate 
.  tiling  in  the  great»  solemn,  deserted  court.  When  the  old  bonse 
ambTes  into  view  carrying  his  bunch  of  dangling,  rusted,  prison- 
like keys,  he  seems  like  some  queer,  wrinkled  old  sprite  from 
the  dim  past,  returning  to  a  home  deserted  by  him  a  thousand 
yrs.  agone.  The  n^bnst  wood  columns  which  support  the  mas- 
sive buildings  are  bound  with  rusted  iron  bands,  and  the  beaius 
and  juisls  are  embedded  m  the  plaster,  in  the  old  Yamato 
style.  The  great  draughty  Kodo  with  its  frigid  cement  floor 
and  the  musty  odor  which  lime  gives  would  resemble  a  prison 
were  it  not  for  the  hvm  and  splendid  old  ^ded  image 
Miroku^^nmUUf  backed  t)y  a  superb  mandorla  covered  with 
carved  and  gilded  figures  that  r^sall  the  florid  exuberance  and 
the  wanton  capriciousness  of  Borromenisco  work.  At  the  top- 
most point  is  a  small  gold  Buddha  carved  in  low  relief,  and 
trailinir  down  the  sides  in  beautiful,  sinuous  curves  are  lines 
of  flying  tennin  that  express  in  every  attitude  the  rich  flower- 
ing of  an  unrestrained  art.  So  much  is  the  work  like  the  best 
efforts  of  Churrigucra  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Japanese  en- 
vironment, one  could  readily  imagine  one's  self  in  some  vast, 
forgotten  cathedral  of  Southern  Spain:  nothing  of  Uie  kind  in 
Naia  is  finer  in  composition  and  execution.  Two  guardian  fig* 
ures  with  martial  air  stand  at  the  right  and  left,  but  they  pale 
into  insignificance  before  the  striking  and  unusually  tall  hon  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  polychrome  in  color,  and  datmg  from  the 
Kamdknra  period.  It  is  decidedly  Persian  in  character,  and 
when  surmounted  by  the  Monjn  which  was  stolen  from  it  back 
some  300  yra.  ago  it  must  have  been  a  resplendent  work  of  art. 

The  KoNDo,  .across  the  court  from  the  Kodo,  contains  a 
hki'ge  and  curious  Boahana,  or  Birushana-biUsu  (God  of  Light, 
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typifipH  by  the  Nam  Daihutsu),  reScrrcd  to  locally  as  the 
15-foot  l^u(l<lha.  It  is  made  of  bamboo  lacquered  and  pilded 
over  and  is  liackcd  by  an  immense  mandorla  embellished  by 
3000  tiny  li uddhiis.  At  the  right  is  a  huge  standing  Yakushi- 
Nyoraiy  and  at  the  left  a  Thousand^handed  Kwanriaii  of  over- 
whdming  proportions;  scores  of  the  larger  hands  hold  scepters, 
lotus  flowers,  and  various  Buddhist  symbols,  while  others 
make  the  gesture  of  benediction  with  golden  fing^.  On  and 
about  the  platform  are  various  masterly  figures:  four  Shfir 
tenno  in  armor  and  helmets,  watching  with  menacing  gestures 
and  contracted  faces;  statues  of  Indra  and  of  Brahma,  both 
with  heavy,  voluptuous  features  that  betray  their  Hindu 
origin,  and  both  envelo{)ed  in  revealing  robes  that  fall  in 
straight  folds  from  the  waist,  festoon  over  the  feet  in  front,  and 
curve  out  in  trains  behind.  The  old  coffered  ceiling  with  its 
polychrome  decorations  shows  traces  of  former  beauty,  and 
the  great  bronse  bell  in  the  outer  yard  has  a  voice  strangely 

eet  to  be  so  old  —  more  than  1200  yrs.  1  The  graceful  Drum- 
TowBR  near  by,  which  is  opened  only  on  special  occasions, 
enshrines  a  delicate  .^f or? ju  on  a  lion  —  a  national  treasure, 
with  a  gilded  crown  and  sword  dating  from  the  Tempyd  period. 
—  Leaving  the  extraordinarily  attractive  old  court  with  it  a 
masterpieces  and  its  saddening  memories,  and  passing  through 
the  E.  gate,  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  we  come,  m 
about  10  min.  to 

The  ♦Yakushi-ji,  (E,  PI.  B-C,  2}  founded  by  the  (40th) 
Emperor  Temmu  sometime  between  673  and  686,  removed 
hither  between  708  and  715,  and  at  present  one  of  the  oldest 
temple  structives  in  the  Nara  region.  Fonneri^^  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  Yamato  fanes,  it  long  since 
fell  from  its  high  estate,  and  is  now  a  crumbling  and  melan- 
choly reminder  of  a  golden  past  .  It  stands  in  what  was  once 
a  magnificent  park  whorn  thr  rcnuiininp:  troo.s  are  centuries  olrl, 
and  though  sadly  neglected  it  is  celebrated  far  and  wid(:  for 
its  unique  art-treasures  in  the  form  of  gigantic  bronze  images 
that  date  from  the  early  years  of  the  7th  cent.  The  custodian 
dwells  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  unkempt  yard.  We 
enter  first  the  Kod6j  where,  sitting  on  a  wide  quartsite  plat- 
form (catied  white  agate  and  said  to  be  from  China)  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  early  bronze  statuary  in 
Japan  —  a  superb  green  bronze  Yakushi-Nyorai^  oi  majestic 
and  noljlc  proportion*^,  9  ft.  high,  fashioned  with  original  vigor 
and  graco,  nnd  shown  in  the  attitude  of  making  the  posture 
of  benedict  ion.  The  flight  of  steps  which  leads  up  to  the  pedes- 
tal is  adorned  with  delicate  bas-reliefs,  while  beliind  is  a  (new) 
richly  gilded  mandorla  embellished  with  Sanscrit  characters 
in  gold.  Flanldng  this  central  figure  are  colossal  bronze  up- 
right statues  13  ft.  high  of  (right)  Gwakkd4Hmais%^  and  Nikkd' 
boaattu  —  all  reputed  to  have  been  cast  at  Oimtoto  upward 
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of  1300  yrs.  ago!  The  head  of  the  Gtrakkd  was  melted  off  by  the 
lire  which  scarred  his  skirts  200  yrs.  ago,  and  was  replaced. 
According  to  one  art  critic  *  there  is  an  elegance  in  their  grand- 
eur and  a  character  in  their  beauty  which  have  been  attained 
only  in  the  great  epochs  of  bronze  statuary  in  ancient  Greece 
and  in  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance.  Around  these  majestic 
divinities  of  somber  bronse,  the  rich  patina  of  which  envelops 
them  in  soft  reflections,  the  four  Skiriennd  of  peen-laequered 
and  gilded  wood,  in  their  rich  armor,  add  a  picturesque  note 
of  the  happiest  harmony/  The  sculptured  wood  figure  of 
Yahishi  at  the  left  of  the  bronze  figure  dates  from  the  Fuji^ 
vxira  period  and  is  noteworthy  for  fine  carving.  A  jarring  note 
is  imparted  by  a  stack  of  disabled  wood  demons  near  by  and 
which  remind  one  strongly  of  modern  cigar-store  Indiana.  — 
Crossing  the  yard  between  the  twin  lotus-ponds  we  come  to 

The  KoNDo,  misnamed  the  Golden  Hall,  where  there  are 
reproductions  in  a  highly  polished  black  copper  alloy  of  the 
Images  in  the  Kddii;  here  the  benevolent  YakuM,  God  of 
Medicinet  and  mitigator  of  man's  sufferings,  is  seated  on  a 
great  squaxe  bronze  base  of  unique  design  and  Indian  work* 
manship  —  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  its  kind  in 
Japan.  Traces  of  gold  foil  shine  out  in  certain  six)ts,  and  the 
intricate  biis-reliefs  and  tracery  are  relics  of  a  skillful  hand. 
Beneath  a  shallow  arcade  divided  by  a  caryatid  crouch  two 
naked  figures  with  loin-cloths,  in  the  midst  of  serpents;  their 
strangely  dressed  hair  and  their  gnome-like  ugliness  suggest 
alien  origin.  They  are  unlike  anyuiing  else  in  Japan  andare 
representative  of  an  art  (perhaps  DraviMan)  which  happily 
has  not  been  extensively  copied.  The  8kirimn9  in  their  green 
robes  and  gilded  armor  are  handsome  examples  of  the  best 
work  of  Jocko, 

The  Pagoda  (p.  clxxxiii)  is  extraordinarily  well  preserved 
for  its  age  —  about  1200  yrs.  The  3  stories  rise  one  above  the 
other  in  pairs,  the  6th  being  surmounted  by  a  bronze  demon- 
arrester  115  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  distinctively  that  of  the  remote  xVara  period  —  emphasized 
in  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  compound  brackets  are 
supported  by  the  beam-ends,  and  in  the  host  of  interoommuni- 
catmg  beains  themselves.  The  demon  antefixes  are  the  proto- 
types of  those  which  one  sees  in  many  parts  of  Old  Yamato. 

The  To-iN-nO,  hard  by,  contains  a  curiously  decorated 
shrine  with  a  very  graceful  and  womanly  bronze  Kwannon,  7 
ft.  tall;  the  carefully  modeled  drapery,  and  the  barbaric  j^irdle 
with  pendants  that  falls  over  and  clings  round  her  thighs,  the 
high  chignon  with  tendrils,  the  wide  scarves  which  undulate 
from  her  arms  to  her  shapely  legs,  and  her  general  foreign  at- 
tributes place  the  image  in  a  class  apart.  Tradition  avers  that  it 
came  from  Korea  over  a  miUennimn  ago.  The  gem  on  the  fore- 
head is  said  to  be  a  diamond:  the  decoration  of  the  shrine  is 
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strangely  out  of  keepinp^  witli  the  excellence  of  the  figure.  The 
odd  Fttdo  near  by,  wiLli  the  heads  of  birds  showing  in  his  flam- 
ing aureola,  is  ascribed  to  Kdbd-Daishi.  —  Crossing  an  arched 
stone  bridge  spanning  a  neglected  lotus-pool  one  enters 

The  Busoku-dOf  a  smaU  building  (usually  locked)  enshrin- 
ing a  much  venerated  and  oddly  chiseled  stone  on  whoee  upper 
surface,  elaborately  incised  in  geometrical  fashion^  are  the 
outlines  oi  two  human  feet  19  in.  long  and  9  in.  wide  —  said  to 
be  the  impress  of  the  feet  of  Buddhal  According  to  the  unc- 
tuous old  bonze  who  unlocks  the  sacred  inclosure,  this  stone 
came  from  India,  and  is  the  original  one  on  which  Buddha 
stood  —  the  s})ur  ious  ropy  having;  been  retained  ii\  the  point 
of  origin!  The  inscription  on  the  upright  stone  behind  it  was 
made  by  the  Emperor  ShOmu, 

Leaving  the  temple  grounds  through  the  near-by  gateway, 
one  turns  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left;  a  30  niin.  leisurely 
walk  brings  one  to  the  entrance  to  Count  Yaiiagisawa's  Goid- 
llsh  Garden,  where  the  custodian  (fees  unneceosary)  conducts 
the  visitor  to  a  pretty  summer-house  in  the  midst  of  a  dosen 
or  more  small  intercommunicating  ponds.  These  form  a  tiuiv- 
ing  hatchery  where  thousands  of  goldfish  (p»  dy)  from  very  tinv 
ones  to  big  fellows  6  or  more  yrs.  old  are  reared  and  sold. 
While  one  eats  one's  luncheon  in  the  rest-house  (table  and 
chair,^  provided)  bowlsful  of  wriggling  little  golden  sprites  are 
captured  and  f)laeed  near  for  one's  enjoyment;  the  fish  with 
broad)  bulbous  head*?  are  called  shishi-ga-shira,  or  lion-heads. 
—  On  the  way  to  (20  niin.)  the  Koriyama  rly.  station,  one 
traverues  the  old  castle  grounds  and  sees  the  vast  moat  and 
massive,  crumbling  walls  of  the  fortress  erected  by  Odagiri 
Haruimtga  in  1665.  HidtyoM  wrested  it  from  him  in  1585 
and  gave  it  to  his  brother  // idenaga  along  with  the  provinces 
of  Kii,  YamsUio,  and  Izumi.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  (in 
1868)  it  belon^^  to  the  Yanagisawa  family.  The  upper  ter- 
race is  now  crowned  by  the  Middle  School,  where  excellent 
English  is  taught  by  native  professors.  Many  l)oys  from  Niira 
comeiiither  daily  to  attend  the  school.  A  short  walk  through 
the  town  of  Koriyama  (pop.  15,()00)  brings  one  to  the  station, 
linked  by  rly.  to  (4  M.  distant)  HOryu-ji  (E,  PI.  B,  2),  at  the  S. 
Consult  the  rly.  time-table.  A  good  walker  can  easily  com- 
pass the  distance  (follow  the  track)  in  an  hour.  Jinrikis  are 
available. 

The  '^Hdiyu-ji  Temple  (called  also  Ikarugo'dera),  a  Buddp 
hist  fane  (oldest  extant  in  Japan)  founded  in  a.d.  607  by 
Prince  ShStoku  (or  Shdtokvriaiaki),  the  2d  son  of  the  (31st) 
Emperor  Yomei  (586-87),  now  houy  with  age  and  tottering 

beneath  the  weight  of  centuries,  is  a  celebrated  Mecca  for 
those  interested  in  the  dawn  of  Buddhism  in  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire, as  well  as  the  highly  interesting  architecture  which  came 
with  it.  Nowhere  in  Japan  can  one  study  to  better  advantage 
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the  masterful  influences  —  artistic,  ecclesiastical,  and  archi* 
■  tectural  —  which,  imported  along  with  this  pleasing  cult,  wore 
destined  to  run  like  a  red  thread  through  the  course  of  Jai)an- 
ese  history;  and  nowhere  can  be  seen  a  Buddhist  temple  con- 
structed in  a  purer  Buddhist  style  unenriched  by  later  ideas, 
expedients,  or  decorations,  and  unaffected  by  Shintdism  and 
its  atttibitteB.  The  student  concerned  hi  the  vhrtual  starting- 
pohit  of  Japanese  art  while  still  intimately  associated  with  the 
inspiratiQnal  Hindu  and  Korean  sources,  will  find  the  HdryU- 
jji  a  nunc  of  revelation.  So  close  to  the  veritable  fountain  head 
is  this  bizarre  old  relic  that  the  white-haired  priests  who  totter 
about  the  park-like  grounds,  and  unconsciously  harmonize 
with  the  ancient  character  of  the  buildings,  will  even  recount 
to  the  visitor  how  the  very  temples  themselves  are  built  after 
the  lines  of  Buddha's  face  —  the  great  Dai-Kodo  and  the  two 
flanking  structures  forming  his  head;  the  Pagoda  and  the 
KmMtm  eyes,  and  the  huge  ATiS-mon  his  mouth! 

The  temples  and  their  subaidiary  structures  stand  within  and  without  a 
walled  inclosure,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  bohind  HSryH'ji  village  (Inn:  Dat- 
kokn-ya,  ¥2  to  ¥3  a  day),  about  f  M.  8.W.  of  the  station  (20  min.  walk: 
jinriki,  40  sen  for  the  round  trip,  with  a  wait  of  about  1  hr.),  at  the  end  ox 
•  wide  hi^way.  The  gate  here  is  the  Nandai^^tum  (S.  gate),  and  the  one 
bejyond  —  the  main  uritcway  —  the  Nio-mon,  or  Gate  of  the  Two  Deva 
Kings  (one  painted  black,  the  other  red) .  One  can  scarcely  avoid  employing 
one  of  the  several  loeal  guidee  who  loiter  about  the  Niihmon  (25 nn  for  one 
erson  or  a  small  party  is  ample),  siiioo  thoy  sometimoH  rf\rry  the  quaint 
eys  which  unlock  the  mediaeval  Chinese  and  Korean  locks,  and  the  long, 
■mider  hook  with  whi<^  to  shoot  the  maMive  bars.  An  entrance  fee  el  2  Ma 
Sb  exacted  at  the  gate,  another  of  20  sen  to  see  the  Kondo,  and  20  more  for 
the  godown  where  the  chief  treasures  are  kept.  If  possible  the  interiors 
should  be  inspeeted  on  a  bright  day,  as  some  of  them  are  so  stained  and 
blackened  by  the  incense  smoke  of  centuries  that  they  look  gloomy  even  at 
midday.  Twilight  comes  early  in  the  winter,  and  at  all  seasoos  the  doors 
dank  and  grind  to  at  4  p.m.  The  wide  eorrfdors  of  posts  and  palings  which 
flank  the  ancient  structures  also  inclose  them.  The  method  of  viewing  the 
several  buildings  vaiies  according  to  whether  visitors  come  in  the  ordinary 
way  or  bring  special  letleei  of  admiMum  to  looma  eloBed  eustomarily  and 
opoied  only  to  them.  Webeginourinspectionof  tiiegnmp  with 

The  Paooda,  an  antique  5-8toried  structure  which  stands 
at  the  left  in  the  compound,  a  hannony  ol  reds  and  y^ows 
sunnounted  by  a  spiral,  bionse  demon-arrester.  Barring  the 
liles  of  the  roof  the  oonstruction  is  in  the  old  Nara  style,  with 
the  beams  sunk  in  the  whitewashed  plaster.  The  placement  of 
these,  illustrative  of  a  period  when  the  effects  of  thrust  and 
strain  were  imperfectly  understood,  strikes  the  critical  eye  of 
the  architect  as  very  peculiar.  Equally  so  are  the  squat  de- 
monlets  (Oriental  Atlases)  which  support  the  beams  of  the 
lower  story,  and  tlie  larger,  sculptured  wood  images  which  up- 
hold those  above;  the  structure  is  low  for  the  number  of  its 
Btories  (between  which  the  customaiy  spaces  have  been  les* 
sened),  and  its  general  massiveness  and  its  air  of  snuggling 
(dosely  to  the  ground  suggest  that  it  was  constructed  at  a  time 
when  earthquakes  were  more  violent  than  at  pment  In  the 
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chapel  on  the  lower  floor  are  four  curious  grottoes  (sometimes 
called  Buddha's  Grottoks)  which  the  traveler  will  often  bet 
duplicated  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  fiy  means  of  groups 
of  figurines  made  of  white  and  polychrome  terra-cotta  mixed 
with  vegetable  fiber,  and  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  the 
same  materials,  coupled  with  stucco,  various  scenes  are  de- 
picted; one  being  Shumisen,  a  sort  of  fabled  Hindu  Olympus; 
B^iddha's  Death  and  Entmnbment;  the  Guarding  of  his  mortal 
remains  by  his  faithful  adherents;  His  Entry  into  Nirvana;  and 
Amida  with  Kxmnnon  and  Daistishi.  The  attitudes  of  t  he  small 
figures  are  burpriisingly  realistic,  and  they  seem  to  possess  a 
strong  attraction  for  Japanese  (perhaps  because  the  work  is 
that  of  TciriBnMM^^  or  Kurotsukwribe  no  Tori^  a  famous  painter 
and  sculptor  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Suiko, 
693-628).  Some  are  shown  plunged  in  the  deepest  despair; 
others  in  the  attitude  of  prater  or  adoration;  others  on  guard, 
like  soldiers;  and  still  others  indulging  in  vociferous  lamenta- 
tion. 

The  KoNDo,  wliich  stands  at  the  right  of  the  pafjoda.  is 
a  bizarre,  double  (or  triple)  roofed  structure  u  ilh  wide  over- 
hanging eaves,  and  roofs  with  a  decidedly  lower  pitch  than 
those  of  present-day  Buddhist  temples.  It  looks  its  great  age 
and  seems  almost  ready  to  fall  by  its  own  weight;  the  roof- 
tiles,  and  the  scowling  demons,  with  minatory  tusks  and  great 
hooked  noses  that  form  the  antefixes,  are  not  as  aged  as  the 
building  itself.  Note  the  well-carved  ascending  and  descend- 
ing dragons  of  wood  which  are  entwined  about  the  four  sup- 
porting posts  of  the  upper  roof,  and  the  mythological  animals 
which  have  the  appearance  ot  being  crushed  beneath  the 
brackets  of  the  porch-like  extension  of  the  ground  floor.  The 
supporting  beams  rest  on  great  flat  undressed  stones,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  strut* lure  is  of  great  strength  coupled 
with  mediaival  simplicity.  The  time-blackened  interior,  with 
its  rough-hewn  beams,  is  a  surprise  to  one  accustomed  to  the 
biasing  gold  and  the  sprightly  decorations  of  other  Buddhist 
fanes,  but  the  treasures  enshrined  offset  the  impression  and 

gladden  the  eye  of  the  antiquary.  Among  the  S0CM»  or  more 
gures  on  the  central  platform,  the  most  conspicuous  h  the 
strange  central  group  beneatli  tlie  smudgy  baldfirhin.  Sitting 
on  a  square  pedestal  and  backed  tuch  by  an  aureola  of  the  form 
called  vesica  pisds^  is  an  inspiring  image  of  Sakya-ni  uni  flanked 
by  (left)  Nikk&iosatsu,  and  (right)  Gwakkd-bosatsu  —  all 
strangely  archaic  and  with  a  hieratic  charm  that  differentiates 
them  from  any  similar  group  in  Japan*  It  is  attributed  to  Tori 
Busshi,  datesirom  A.D.  625,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient copper-bronze  sculpture  in  Japan.  The  voluminous  folds 
of  the  drapery  are  characteristic  of  the  most  primitive  Japan- 
ese art  under  Sino-Korean  influences,  while  the  unmistakable 
Hindu  features  point  to  the  source  of  the  inspiration.  The 
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sculptured  wood  image  at  the  right  is  Bishamonten,  and  the 
statuesque  one  at  the  left,  Kichijo-tennd  (his  sister).  On  a 
square  pedestal  at  the  left  is  a  seated  figure  of  YakushirNyorai 
Burrounded  by  4  minor  figure.  Among  the  host  of  bizarre 
sculptured  wood  images  are  4  noteworthy  Shi-tenno  standing 
OD  yenomous  gnomefi;  thiey  date  from  toe  Stsiko  period  and 
are  of  Ltidian  origin.  Certain  of  the  statues  have  tliin  faces 
^ith  pointed,  bat-like  ears;  others  La\  e  ideally  calm  faces, 
while  still  others  seem,  by  their  fierce  looks  and  angry  gestures, 
to  resent  their  smoke-begrimed  surroundings. 

Behind  the  f*(»nfral  shrine  is  n  portable  one  rontaining  a  re- 
markably faitliful  reproduction,  on  a  much  srnallcT  srale,  and 
in  gilded  bronze,  of  the  prominent  group  mentioned  above  — 
jSakya-muni,  with  Nikko-  and  Gwakkd-hosatsu;  the  common 
belief  is  that  it  is  very  early  Japanese  work  or  a  Korean  copy 
of  the  original.  It  is  greatly  revered  because  it  was  the  chosen 
shrine  of  the  Empresi  Kdmyd,  Among  the  most  notewvNlhy 
of  Uie  tiesfiures,  one  which  the  traveler  should  not  omit  to  see, 
is  a  square  shrine  or  reliquary  of  red-  and  black-lacquered  wood 
and  bronze,  delicately  and  intricately  chiseled,  and  mounted 
on  a  pedestal,  like  a  missal-stand.  It  enshrines  a  smjvH  gilded 
Kumnnon,  is  of  Hindu  origin,  and  is  ]k  rliaps  the  most  ancient 
object  of  its  class  in  -Japan.  The  interior  is  enriched  with  slips 
of  gilded  bronze  on  which  are  hundreds  of  exquisitelv  panited 
little  Buddhai^  seated  on  lotus  flowers;  while  the  small  paneled 
doors  are  adorned  with  refined  paintings  of  tiny  birds  and 
landscapes.  Time  was  when  the  entire  outer  skin  was  formed 
•of  the  iridescent  golden-gre^  wings  of  the  tmy  Ckrysoehhra 
iTamamuahi),  whence  tlio  name  Tamamushi'nO'Ztishu  It  was 
the  personal  raopMty  of  the  Empress  Suiko,  who  died  a.d.  6281 

The  great  irescocs  which  covf  r  the  walls,  mayhap  the  most 
splendid  mural  paintings  that  ever  adornod  a  Japanese  temple, 
are  ascribed  to  the  Korean  bonze  Do/ichd,  who  came  to  Japan 
in  A.D.  610  and  brought  with  hini  many  Buddhist  images  and 
books.  Inexorable  time  aiul  the  elements  have  united  to  de- 
stroy these  grandiose  specimens  of  antique  art,  and  only  the 
most  E^ient  details  can  now  be  deciphered.  They  are  strongly 
BymUine  in  suggestion,  and  possess  an  afhnity  with  Assyrio- 
Byzantine  art.  —  The  Dai-K6d6,  or  Great  Lecture  Hall,  at  the 
back  of  the  inclosure,  is  less  interesting  than  the  Kondo,  and  the 
immense  gilded  and  seated  ima^o  on^dn/shi-Ni/nrai,  flanke<l  by 
Nikko-  an(i  Owakkd-bosatsUf  differ  l)ut  little  from  those  in  the 
other  rooms.  —  The  Taishi-den,  or  Sh&ryoHkn  (Room  of  the 
holy  spirit  of  the  Prince),  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Sho- 
toku-taUhi,  is  reached  through  a  gate  in  the  wall  at  tlie  right 
of  the  Kondo,  but  it  is  rarely  shown  to  visitors. 

Sh5toku>taishi  (b.  572;  d.  021),  the  2d  son  of  the  Emperor  Yomei,  ia  ooe 
«f  the  greatest  figurea  in  the  histoiy  of  Buddbiftm  in  Japan.  The  natives 
MiaUy  nfer  to  htm  by  his  minuMiM  ol  Umayadot  given  to  bim  boeaiue  his 
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mother,  whilst  walking  in  the  palace  ground^,  was  suddenly  seised  with  the 
pangs  of  ohUd-birth  and  was  obliged  to  tales  lefuge  In  the  palace  stabisi 

{umaya)  where  her  child  was  born.  At  the  aooeooion  of  his  aunt,  Suiko  (in 
593),  he  was  named  heir  to  the  throne,  and  tlieteafter  he  gave  material  sup- 
port to  the  Buddhist  cause;  selecting  three  mdnu  of- the  MahAydna  doctrine 
(p.  cxci)  he  ordered  them  to  be  taught  everywhere.  He  favored  the  teach- 
ing of  Eji,  a  Korean  bonze,  and  among  other  temples  constructed  the  Udry^ 
}'%.  At  the  time  of  his  death  (aged  49)  there  were  46  temples,  820  bonses,  and 
660  nuns  in  the  Empire.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  first  embassy  waa 
sent  to  China.  Sacred  literature  was  one  of  hia  specialties,  and  he  had  pub- 
lished two  works  of  historical  value:  the  Tennd-ki,  and  the  Koku-ki.  He  pro- 
mulgated a  code  of  laws  in  17  chapters,  and  adopted  the  Chinese  calender 
in  604).  He  IB  usually  pictured  standing  between  hia  two  little  sons  —  hii 
avorites  amoug  the  8  sons  and  6  daughters  left  by  him. 

Obvious  features  of  the  interior  are  3  reliquaries  in  a  long, 
black-lacquered,  metal-adorned  case  (always  kept  locked)  which 
eactonds  along  the  back  wall;  the  metal  locks  of  this  are  quite 
ouiious,  being  boat-shaped  and  called  JNTorvno-Zune — from  the 
fanded  shf^  of  the  boat  in  which  departed  souls  are  borne 
across  the  nver  of  death  to  the  Buddhist  Paiadise.  The  inna 
decorations  of  all  the  reliquaries  are  of  the  same  design  — 
painted  panels  showing  lotus  flowers  and  leaves  on  a  gold 
ground.  The  central  one  contiiins  a  seated  wood  image  of  the 
Prince  at  35  yrs.  of  age;  the  right  one  a  standing  Ji2o  of  sculp- 
tured wood,  an  image  of  one  of  the  Prince's  children  and  of 
his  Buddhist  teacher;  and  that  at  the  left  an  unusually  hand- 
some gilded  and  seated  Kwannon  (the  personal  property  of  the 
Prince)  in  an  attitude  of  deep  reflection;  the  right  hand  held 
against  the  rounded  cheek,  and  the  right  leg  croissed  over  the 
lap.  The  two  kneeling  figures  with  soft,  sweet,  cherubic  faces, 
are  the  TaMi's  favorite  children.  The  position  of  the  three 
figures  is  singularly  like  that  of  the  two  cherubs  and  the  Ma- 
donna of  San  Sisto.  The  gilded  wall  panels  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  apartment  display  flying  phoenixes  and  are  said  to 
have  been  copied  from  the  decorations  of  the  Imperial  Palace 
erected  at  Nara  in  the  8th  cent.  From  this  room  a  series  of 
ancient  corridors  adorned  with  swinging  bronze  lanterns  lead 
to  tJie  astonishingly  old 

H6z6,  or  stordiouse,  which  stands  about  6  ft.  above  the 
ground,  on  superannuated  uprights  whose  cross-beams  are 
piled  lugh  with  pebbles  placed  there  by  the  credulous  as 
prayers  to  the  spirits  associated  in  life  with  the  relics  inside. 
The  (uncat  alogued)  exhibits  are  displayed  in  glass  cases  backed 
up  against  the  walls,  or  in  the  center  of  the  several  rooms. 
There  are  many  scores  of  curious  old  things :  wonderful  shrines 
and  images,  still  beautiful  kakemonos  of  celebrities  who  died 
a  thousand  or  more  yrs.  ago,  musical  instruments,  antique 
bronzes,  and  many  miscellaneous  things.  Duplicates  of  objects 
which  the  traveler  will  have  observ^  in  many  other  oolleo- 
tions  of  antiquities  in  Japan  are  the  small  <^lindrical  piagoda- 
like  towers  of  turned  wood,  about  10  in.  high;  the  resioue  of 
100,000  which  the  Hlhryii^  once  possesBed,  and  part  of  the 
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milUan  wbieh  ilM  ]^pre89  Kdken  (46th  soTereign  from  760 
to  764)  ordered  made  (with  a  primitive  turning-lathe)  and  dle- 
tributed  to  ten  of  the  chief  temples  in  the  Nara  region.  They 
are  generally  referred  to  as  HyaktmanM  (Million  Pagodas), 

and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  relics  here,  each  carries  within  its 
hollow  interior  a  written  Buddhist  text.  History  often  refers 
to  this  early  suffragette,  for  she  it  was  who  ordered  5000  bonzes 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to  foregather  at  the  A^ara  Todai-ji, 
and  hearken  as  she  read  to  them  from  the  sacred  books.  She 
was  instrumental  in  carrying  forward  the  plans  for  the  Nara 
DaSHittu,  and  whm  she  assmned  office  she  passed  a  law  for- 
bidding mider  severe  penally  the  killing  of  any  living  thing. 

Among  the  strange  old  carved  wood  masks  are  some  of 
admirable  workmanship,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  the 
drums  and  swords  used  along  with  them  in  the  ancient  dances. 
Of  more  interest  than  the  specimen  of  Kobo-Daishi^s  chiro- 
ffraphy  is  the  exquisite  little  gold-leaf  (paper)  prayer-book 
(called  Hokkekyo  because  it  contains  a  secret  scripture  of  Bud- 
dhism read  specially  by  the  Buddhists  of  the  Hokke  denomina- 
tion), roll-shaped  and  written  in  a  charmingly  delicate  and 
graodul  hand  by  Sugawara  Miehusam  (one  of  tilie  three  most 
uunous  penmen  m  the  Empire;  oomp.  p.  496)  in  the  9th  o^.! 
Some  of  the  old  painted  kakenianoa  are  marvels  of  composition 
expressed  in  hght-proof  colors;  a  beautiful  one,  slightly  tom 
but  with  its  color-tones  still  low,  luminous,  and  rich,  shows 
Shaka-Nyorai  seated  on  an  upturned  lotus  bloom  with  his  ever- 
faithful  Movju  and  Fugen  —  both  with  sweet,  pensive,  wom- 
anly faces  —  snuggling  at  his  feet.  The  same  elegance  marks  a 
very  interesting  Buddhist  Heaven,  wherein  are  a  score  of  deli- 
cately painted  figurines,  temples,  and  other  heavenly  attributes 
of  peculiar  hieratic  biAUty.  Equally  charming  is  a  predous 
treasure  in  the  form  of  a  kakemono  idiowing  a  standing  figure 
of  Shdtohsrtaishi  at  the  age  of  16,  in  a  red  robe  covered  with  a 
black  man  tie .  It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  collection ; 
the  chubby,  boyish  face  has  frank,  innocent  eyes  that  look 
straight  out  with  engaging  friendliness;  the  sloe-black  hair  is 
bound  up  at  the  sides  after  a  very  antique  style;  a  censer  is  hold 
in  one  hand,  and  a  mauve  curtain  is  draped  behind  the  figure. 
When  one  reflects  that  this  picture  was  painted  by  the  loving 
hands  of  an  artist  who  has  been  dust  for  a  thousand  yrs.,  one  is 
apt  to  retuin  to  it  and  esjgerly  to  search  the  bright,  youthful 
f  ace  with  the  hope  of  surprising  therran  some  secret  of  the  lon^- 
dead  past.  The  antiquarian  will  wish  to  spend  hours  in  this 
wonderful  old  reliquary — next  to  the  Shosd-in  the  most  fascin* 
ating  in  Japan  —  for  the  relics  themselves  betoken  their  au- 
thenticity, and  their  historical  associations  are  as  interesting 
as  they  are  manifold.  —  The  bronze  fountains  and  other  ol> 
jccts  in  the  temple  yard  are  worth  glancing  at  as  one  proceeds 
to  the  main  gate  before  quitting  the  inclosure.  Once  out-  , 
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side,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  approach,  by  a  succession  of 
steps, 

The  Mine  no  Yakdshi,  an  ootaconal  shrine  on  a  terrace 
where  there  i.s  a  handsome  bronze  dragon  and  a  laver  of  the 
same  inetal(Ieft).  Here  YakiLshi  is  deified  as  the  God  of  Medi<» 
cine,  and  the  structure  which  houses  his  finely  gilded  imago 

(ascribed  to  Gijogi-homtm)  is  as  cluttered  up  with  tawdry 
offerinp;s  as  the  shrine  of  some  all^o^ed  miracle-working  Span- 
ish virgin.  Outside  and  inside  almost  every  inch  is  covered 
with  cx-votos  and  gifts  of  some  kind;  the  swords  represent  the 
heart  of  man,  the  mirrors  that  of  woman.  The  hundreds  of  bun- 
dles of  little  wood  drills  (used  by  the  Medicine  God  to  punc- 
ture the  unhesring  ear)  are  acknowledgments  of  persons  cured 
of  d^ness.  The  most  casual  eye  cannot  overlook  the  scores 
of  lurid  little  pictures  portraying  semi^nude,  gratified  mothers, 
in  many  attitudes,  but  chiefly  sitting  before  pans,  buckets, 
and  even  tubs  of  foaminp;  milk  that  has  f^purted  from  abnormally 
developed  fountains  of  youth  —  the  l  i'siilts  of  prayers  put  up 
for  a  sufficiency  of  the  lacteal  fluid  to  keep  young  Japan  alive! 
The  interior  of  the  shrine  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
junk-^shop,  and  will  detain  the  traveler  only  long  enough  to 
mspect  some  of  the  quaint  sword-guards  tacked  against  the 
walls,  and  the  12  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  (by  Tcri  Buaaki)  which 
flank  thefii^ure  of  Yakuahi. — At  theopposite  end  of  the  temple 
compound  is 

The  YoMB-DONO,  or  Hall  of  Dreams  (so-called  because  Shd^ 
toku'taishi  used  to  sit  here  and  ponder  over  the  truths  of  the 
Buddhist  faith),  an  net ajronal  structure  which  stands  on  a 
raised  granite  platform  and  is  surmounted  by  a  hoshu-no-tama. 
The  few  images  it  contains  are  not  of  much  interest;  the  big 
gilt  one  is  Amida,  the  standing  figure  is  Shnhjk  f/~tmshi  at  16; 
the  Kwannon  in  the  ceulrai  reliquary  wad  tiie  rnuce's  special 
favorite.  The  seated  fi|;UTes  of  ^ests  are  well-carved  —  as  is 
almost  everything  of  this  nature  m  Japan.  The  building  at  the 
right  is  the  Worshiping  Hall  and  is  of  no  interest;  that  at  the 
left  is  divided  into  thciS^ri-den  (at  the  right  of  the  short  hall) 
and  the  Eden.  The  former  is  celebrated  locally  for  a  small  crys- 
tal reliquary  swathed  in  numerous  silk  wrappings  and  exposfMl 
each  day  at  noon  sn  that  tiie  credulous  may  see  (for  10  sen )  the 
pupil  of  Buddiia'js  left  eye!  —  a  small,  whitish  bit  of  rubbinli 
that  bears  a  strong  resomblance  to  a  quartz  pebble.  The  Eden 
contains  a  scries  of  wall-panels  painted  in  noisy  and  inhannon-  • 
ious  colors  portraying  scenes  m  the  life  of  QhiiU)kurUnM  — 
the  site  of  whose  palace  the  present  structure  is  said  to  occupy . 
Just  behind  the  Shari-den  and  Eden  is  the  old  (erected  by 
Emperor  ShSmu  in  740)  Dembd-dd,  which  contains  a  number  of 
statues,  chief  among  thon^  J  ho  and  0  figures  illustrative  of  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  Amidn.  Still  farther  back  in  the  compound 
is  the  Chugurji,  aconveutuai  building  inhabited  solely  by  nuna; 
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here  srekeptsomebitsofemlmidery  nearly  1300 yn.  old;  some 
faded  kakemonos,  and,  in  the  nuun  shrine,  a  fine  and  rare,  time- 
blackened  wood  image  of  a  Nyorin  Kwannanf  said  to  have 
been  carved  by  Shdtoku-taishi.  The  gateway  at  this  end  of  the 
compomid  is  nearer  to  the  rly.  station  Ha&n  the  main  gate. 

The  Temples  of  Miwa  and  *Hase-dera,  thence  viA  Sakurai 
to  V nehi  and  the  Tnniiilns  and  Mausoletim  of  Jimmu  Tenno 
(E.  PI.  C,  3),  maybe  included  in  a  popular,  all-day  excursion; 
a  luncheon  should  be  taken,  and  a  guide  is  useful.  An  early 
start  is  advisable  unless  one  elects  to  visit  the  temples  only. 
There  are  frequent  trains,  and  the  short  trip  through  ancient 
Yamato,  the  veiy  heart  of  old  Japan,  is  replete  with  charm. 
Hase-dera,  8th  on  thelist  of  the  Thirty-three  Holy  Pkces  Sacred 
to  Kwannony  jb  one  of  the  most  famous  temples  in  Japan  and 
is  of  a  picturesqueness  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
The  1  \  M  walk  (jinriki,  25  sen)  from  Mivja  Station  to  Jionji, 
where  one  boards  the  tram  for  Hose  village,  can  be  made  in  .30 
min.;  the  road  is  excellent.  Tf  the  traveler  does  not  concern 
himself  about  Jim/wu  Tennd,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Japan- 
ese Empire,  he  may  vary  the  excursion  by  going  first  to  Hase, 
thence  to  Sakurai,  and  on  to  Tonomine,  but  this  will  involve 
an  8  M.  walk  (goinK  and  returning)  oy^  a  roughish  road.  In 
springtime,  when  the  fanners  are  busy  with  their  fields,  jin* 
nkis  are  apt  to  be  scarce,  and  those  who  want  them  should 
have  the  hotel  manager  telephone  ahead  to  the  station  master 
At  Sakurai  to  have  them  in  readiness.  The  train  leaves  from 
(a  fast  20  min.  walk^  Kyohate  Station  (PI.  B.  4),  15  min.  by  rik- 
isha  (25  sen).  The  town  of  Miwa  (fare,  1st  cl.  48  sen ;  2d  cl.  29 
sen),  where  one  leaves  the  train  is  11  M.  distant  (a  40  min. 
run).  The  rly.  (a  branch  hne  between  Nara  and  Oji  Jet.)  tra- 
verses a  level  country  delimned  by  high  hills  clothed  in  decidu- 
ous, eyergremi,  and  maple  trees  and  dotted  with  farmsteads. 
The  fine  YomoAo  Plain  —  the  earliest  historic  center  of  Japan- 
ese culture  —  is  very  fertile,  and  the  farmliouses,  many  with 
plastered  walls  newly  whitewashed,  look  comfortable  and 
thrifty.  The  roofs  embody  various  architectural  differences, 
and  are  umisiially  picturepque.  Conspicuous  among  them  are 
the  small  8(]u:ire  roof-sections,  like  miniature  temple-roofs, 
which  sit  asirido  the  ridges  a  foot  or  so  above  them  and  serve 
as  exits  for  smoke  and  as  ventilating  holes.  Not  a  few  of  the 
pan-tiled  roofs  are  embellished  with  scowling  demon  faces, 
sprightly  little  Dogs  of  Fo  standing  on  their  fore  legs  and  with 
their  hindquarters  upraised,  fishes  standing  on  their  tails,  gods 
of  good  luck,  and  what-not.  Again  some  are  of  golden  brown 
straw  with  ridges  held  down  by  lines  of  tightly  corded  sheaves; 
others  have  tile  ridges,  and  certain  ones  h  five  adopted  the  style 
of  roof  used  on  Shinto  shrines  excepting  that  the  ridges  and 
borders  are  of  tiles. 

The  Miwa  Ji^bha  is  5  min.  walk  N.£.  of  the  Miwa  Station 
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(cross  the  rly.  line  by  the  stone  bridge  at  the  right),  at  the  up- 
per end  of  a  long  avenue  flanked  on  both  sides  by  lanterns;  it 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  conifer-  and  crypto- 
meria-covered  hill  (which  serves  as  the  inner  shrine  and  is  wor- 
shiped in  lieu  thereof),  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Shinto  god, 
Omononushi  no  kami.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  big 
gray  granite  Dogs  of  Fo.  The  glistening  16-petal  chrysan- 
themum crests  which  adorn  the  roof  of  the  Maiden  proclaim 
the  royal  patronage.  Many  bronze  lanterns  swing  beneath  the 
eaves;  according  to  the  Shinto  custom  the  interior  is  plain  to 
austerity  and  contains  nothing  to  interest  the  traveler.  —  In- 
stead of  returning  to  (and  beyond)  the  station,  walkers  may 
strike  the  highway  from  Miwa  to  Jionji  (starting-point  for 
Hose  village)  by  following  the  path  at  the  right  as  it  winds 
across  the  fields.  The  broad  road  runs  N.E.  and  parallels 
(right)  the  narrow  but  swift  and  sparkling  Hose  River,  Jionji 
is  soon  descried  nestling  in  a  pocket  of  the  hills,  with  a  pretty, 
well-cultivated  little  valley  as  its  front  yard.  The  tram-cars 
which  run  from  Sakurai  to  Hose  (over  the  Hose  Kido  Line) 
stop  frequently  at  Jior?ji  (time  to  Hose,  10  min.;  fare,  9  sen). 
At  the  village  we  turn  up  at  the  left  and  follow  the  main  street 
—  the  old  highway  between Osafca  and  (about  75  M.)  Yamadd' 
IsCf  with  its  renowned  shrine.  Scattered  among  the  pretty 
little  shops  which  flank  the  street  are  numerous  inns  {Itanv-ya, 
and  others)  which  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  hundreds  of  pilgrims 
who  come  each  year  to  the  temple.  This  stands  near  the  top  of 
the  town  (left  of  the  main  street,  15  min.  from  the  station; 
jinriki,  20  sen)  on  a  commanding  site  on  the  upper  slope  of 
a  thickly  wooded  hill,  whence  one  may  enjoy  a  superb  view 
over  the  house-tops  to  other  hills  across  the  valley.  The  situa- 
tion is  strikingly  picturesque,  and  in  its  apparent  effort  to 
maintain  its  equilibrium  the  old  temple  and  its  satellites  rest 
on  scores  of  huge  beams,  and  sections  of  scaffolding  that  re- 
mind one  of  the  Kiyomizu-dera  at  Kyoto. 

Successive  flights  of  stone  steps  lead  up  from  the  end  of 
the  street  to  the  lower  gate  —  which  is  finished  in  the  natu- 
ral wood  and  has  a  graceful  roof  and  balcony  with  many  spir- 
ited carvings  (phoenixes,  birds,  monkeys,  etc.)  harmoniously 
blended  with  the  background.  The  kiku  crests  so  much  in 
evidence  are  those  of  the  reigning  Mikado.  From  this  gate 
(note  the  rich  carvings  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  loggias  with 
their  great  Deva  Kings)  there  slopes  upward  a  long,  tile-cov- 
ered gallery  (230  stops)  with  a  host  of  carved  keyaki  beams 
from  which  swing  scores  of  bronze  lanterns.  The  peony-beds 
at  the  right  and  left  are  at  their  best  about  mid-May.  After 
inspecting  the  fine  bronze  dragon-fountain  at  the  first  landing 
(left),  one  crosses  the  small  arched  stone  bridge  and  mounts 
(72  stops)  a  later.' 1  ^^  'or  himg  with  metal  lanterns  and 
flanked  by  stone  <  olorfnl  flanking  gardens  (adorable 
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in  spring,  when  the  azaleas  flame  out  in  a  burst  of  color  that 
rivaJs  the  ocquiflite  oheny  blooms  for  whidi  the  temple  is  fam- 
ous) are  hdd  in  pia/ce  on  the  hillside  by  massive  stone  letatn-- 
ing>walls»  A  third  corridor  leads  up  at  an  angle  from  the  2d 
landing,  and  90  steepish  steps  bring  one  to  the  final  termoe| 
blown  but  triumphant,  and  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the  pan- 
orama spread  out  bnlow.  The  eye  of  the  architect  will  not  fail 
to  note  the  curious  old  bell-tower  which  sits  astride  the  top  of 
the  gallery  here,  as  if  to  hold  it  down  and  prevent  it  from  slid- 
ing down  upon  the  town  far  below. 

Before  beginning  the  inspection  of  the  temple  one  may  elect 
to  step  to  the  Jted  Shrine^  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  terrace 
and  from  the  i^tfonn  there  (seats  on  which  to  rest)  enjoy  the 
sweeping  view  of  the  town,  the  Hase-gmm,  and  the  verdurous 
hills  which  rise  beyond  them.  The  lordly  hill  at  the  left,  with 
its  trees  of  many  shades  of  green,  is  Yoki-san.  The  brilliant 
sunshine  whieh  pours  into  this  phelfered  pocket  of  the  hillg 
keeps  tlie  roses  blooming  in  iho  teiii]}le  garden  until  January. 
Forever  ba«king  in  the  genial  beams  of  the  sun,  within  the 
doorway  of  the  Jizo  Shrine,  is  an  old  fortune-telling  priest,  who 
ekes  out  a  scanty  livelihood  by  selling  printed  slips  to  credu- 
lous pilgrims  —  all  of  whom  draw  the  luck^  number,  and  each 
of  wkom  fervently  thanks  his  staiB  that  his  fate  is  not  aa  pto- 
tured  on  the  lurid  painting  in  the  eorridor.  Here  a  Buddnist 
Heaven  —  a  ck^eful-lookittg  place  —  has  been  planned  out  by 
some  one  with  an  eye  for  color  and  a  vivid  imagination:  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pirture  a  host  of  gleeful  demons  are  seen  blud- 
geoning a  squad  of  unhappy  \^  ights  tied  1o  posts,  pitchforking 
others  into  cauldrons  of  boiling  oil,  or  turrnnc^  them  over  to  ex- 
pose the  uncooked  side  to  the  sizzling  gniliron.  At  another 
point  a  half-ycore  of  sinful  beings  stand  waist-deep  in  a  lake  of 
blue  fire  or  suffer  being  pushed  back  as  they  essay  to  scramble 
out! 

The  *Main  Temple,  or  Kwannon-do  (Hall  of  Kwannon  — 
known  also  as  Hase-dera,  and  as  the  Chokokwji)^  dates  from 
1650  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  original  temple  founded  in 
the  8th  cent.  It  is  known  throughout  Japan  for  a  colossal 
gilded  figure  (26  ft.  high)  of  the  Ju^tcfttrmen,  or  Eleven-faced 
Kwannon,  said  to  have  been  carved  (presumably  in  1191)  from 
a  single  piece  of  camphor-wood,  by  a  Chinese  sculptor.  Fit  is 
believed  that  originally  there  were  two  i)iece8  of  this  wood  and 
that  the  2d  half  was  used  in  the  carving  of  the  gigantic  Kwan- 
non at  the  Hase-mo-Kvxmnmi  Temple  at  Kamakura.]  If  the 
main  (rear)  doors  are  closed  the  priestly  custodian  will  be  found 
in  the  temple-office  behind  the  side  door  at  the  right.  On  pay- 
ment of  3  sen  one  is  conducted  down  throu|di  a  darksome  cor- 
ridor,  llten  into  a  lofty  but  crowded  room  mere  the  great  im-  . 
age  stands.  It  looks  30  ft.  tall,  and  is  heavily  gilded,  from  the 
mmor  heads  which  surmount  the  small  Kwanmon  on  the  mmn 
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head  down  to  the  huge,  highly  polished  feet.  Iq  the  left  hand 
of  the  idol  is  a  vase  with  a  lotus  flower,  and  in  the  right  a  pil- 
nram's  staff  (shakujo)  with  its  top  armed  with  metal  liogB. 
The  great  gilt  mandoria  is  adorned  with  gold  Sanscrit  charac> 
ters.  As  the  figure  stands  it  brings  the  broad  face  level  with 
the  aperture  formed  by  the  tall  swinging  doors  opening  on  to 
the  Naijin  (where  it  is  seen  as  a  great  framed  picture ),  and  the 
etlect,  as  it  gazes  out  through  tiae  ex-voto  hall  to  tlie  diatant 
mts.,  is  peculiarly  striking.  —  The  four  large  paiutiags  on  the 
wall  at  the  right  and  left  represent  the  gaudy  and  piratical- 
appearing  ruffians  known  as  the  8hif4ennQ;  beneath,  extending 

a lute  round  the  room,  are  painted  wood  panels  portraying 
lie  Thirty-three  Terrestrial  Manifestations  of  Kwantwn  ^aa 
curious  in  conception  as  The  Revelation  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.  Passing  round  the  flanking  corridor  we  come  to  the 
handsome  gilded  shrine  commemorating  the  soldiers  who  died 
in  the  Japan-HuSvSia  War;  the  huge  banner  with  its  hundreds  of 
written  names  ia  a  sort  of  register  of  tiiose  who  have  contri- 
buted appreciable  sums  to  the  improvement  of  the  temple. 
In  a  side  room  at  the  left  is  a  big  carved  and  seated  wood  figure 
of  Jizdf  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  offerings.  Returning  to  the 
corridor  at  the  rear  we  come  to  a  standing  gilt  figure  of  Kwanr' 
non  before  a  large  mural  painting,  in  harmonious  ecdoiB,  of 
Jizd-  and  25  other  boaalsus.  Just  outside  the  doors  here  are 
two  small  metal  wheels  hung  loosely  on  pivots,  anrl  tied  around 
with  paper  prayers.  The  pilgrims  set  tht  se  to  whirling  and  if 
the  wheel  stops  when  the  prayer  is  at  the  bottom,  tlie  wish 
written  on  it  will  be  fulfilled.  The  many  thin  bjuuboo  strips 
in  a  box  are  used  as  tallies  by  tiie  pilgrims,  who  Wiush  them- 
selves clean  uf  all  their  sins  by  circling  the  building  1000  times  I 
Among  the  weU-earved  wood  figures  of  saints  in  the  last  cor* 
ridor  is  one  of  Ksbd^Daiahi,  A  time-blackened  statue  of  Z>fi»- 
nichi-Nyorai  sits  before  a  larae  mandoria  showing  a  dupUcate 
bust  of  h  i  m .  The  glasa^yed  ngure  at  the  left,  also  badly  black- 
ened by  the  smoke  of  incense  during  centuries,  is  of  Tokudo* 
Shonin,  founder  of  the  t(nni)le.  The  face  of  the  great  Kumrnum 
is  very  attractive  when  seen  from  the  Naijin.  Tlie  dec(jra- 
tioiis  of  the  frame  must  have  been  admirable  when  new ;  those 
on  the  tall  swinging  door  panels  portray  the  J  u-id-teti  and  are 
still  barbarically  opulent.  The  space  in  front  is  crowded  with 
metal  lanterns,  lotus  leaves,  artificial  flowers,  and  the  usual 
temple  altar  fitments;  the  panels  of  the  altar-base  carry  de> 
signs  of  lotus  flowers  and  leaves.  A  host  of  little  bowls  before 
the  shrine  are  filled  with  daikon^  rice-cakes,  and  other  vege- 
table ofTerings  to  the  deity.  —  The  Ex-voto  Hall  in  front, 
from  the  h;deony  of  which  a  splendid  view  is  had  over  the 
valley,  is  tilled  with  strange  offerings  —  lurid  paintings  and 
what-not;  the  huge  circular  box  inclosed  in  a  wire  net  and 
covered  with  gilded  ideographs  is  a  compass.  The  seated  red 
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figure  at  the  right  is  the  ostracized  Bimuru.  The  tortoise- 
pmid  b«Math  a  wistaria  afbor,  near  the  entraiioe  to  the  t^n* 
pie,  contains  many  tortoises  which  here  live  a  long  and  easy 
fife.  Prom  the  yard  one  gets  a  good  view  of  the  fine  old  tem- 

Ele-roofs  (of  which  there  are  8,  counting  the  gables)  supported 
y  96  immense  keyaki  pillars,  some  of  which  are  nearly  3  ft. 
in  diamotcr.  The  two  big  mandaras  showing  each  a  half  of  the 
Buddhist  universe,  which  formerly  hung  in  the  temple,  are 
now  boxed,  and  may  be  seen  on  application  at  the  temple  of- 
fice. A  celebrated  building  known  as  the  Sen-jo-jiki,  which 
contains  a  thousand  mats,  and  which  was  formerly  the  abbot's 
residence,  was  recently  bumed. 

There  are  a  number  of  pret^  Walks  over  the  hills  beyond 
the  temple,  as  well  as  along  tne  crest  of  those  which  face  it. 
The  town  differs  so  little  from  the  ordinary  native  settlement 
that  it  need  not  detain  one.  —  Returning,  therefore,  to  the 
tram-station  we  proceed  (10  min.,  13  sen)  to  Sakurai,  a  nonde- 
script town  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Hase-gavm,  thence  (by 
steam  rly.,  3  M.,  10  sen)  to  Unebi,  known  as  the  spot  near 
which  (at  the  foot  of  Unehi-yama^  visible  1  M.  at  the  left  — 
N.E.  —  of  the  station)  stands  the  (uninteresting)  Tumulus  of 
Jimmii  Tennd  (a  16  min.  walk),  and  the  locally  extolled  (10 
min.  beyond)  KatiMwabcara  Jindu  — a  Shitdd  shnne  on  the  site 
of  his  ancient  palace.  Jinrikis  will  make  trip  from  the  sta^n 
and  back  for  40  sen.  A  local  specialty  is  the  making  of  cotton 
yam  and  the  weaving  of  cloth ;  almost  every  dwelling  is  an  em- 
bryonic factory,  and  not  only  does  one  stumble  over  the  yarns 
stretched  through  the  HtreetvS,  but  the  waters  of  every  near-by 
stream  are  stained  with  their  dyes.  —  Turning  left  from  the 
station  we  traverse  the  main  street,  which,  after  bending  far- 
ther to  the  left  and  passing  beneath  the  rly.  track,  broadens 
into  a  good  macadam  road.  The  (uninteresting)  Commercial 
Musram  is  passed  (right)  and  then  Oeft)  the  Tumulus  (a  low 
mound  in  tne  center  of  a  tree-dotted  inclosure  to  which  en- 
trance is  forbidden)  of  the  (2d)  Emperor  Suisei  (b.c.  681-49), 
the  3d  son  of  Jimmn  Tennd,  who  succeeded  his  (legendary) 
father  at  51.  The  stone  monument  beyond,  at  tlu^  right,  com- 
memorates the  Japan-Russia  War.  lliere  are  several  Imperial 
tumuli  (misasagi)  in  the  neighborhood,  surrountied  by  the 
granite  fences  which  characterize  them.  A  long,  low,  neatly 
trimmed  hedge  flanks  the  street  side  of  the  plot  containing  the 
supposed  grave  of  Jimmu.  Bevond  the  first  iorii  is  a  well-cared- 
lor  fljaveuy  inclosure  whm  tne  traveler  may  go,  provided  no 
repairs  are  under  way;  the  grave  or  mound  is  imperfectly  seen 
at  the  rif;ht,  beyond  an  iron  gate  amidst  the  trees.  A  lively 
imagination  is  necessary  to  make  it  appear  interesting,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  until  a  few  jts.  ago  tlie  Japan- 
ese themselves  were  undecided  regarding  the  exact  location 
of  the  burial-place  of  this  shadowy  emperor  of  whom  no  writ- 
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ten  vecords  existed  until  1100  yrs.  after  his  simposed  lifeaod 

demise!  No  inscription  marked  the  spot,  but  Jtmmivls  capital 
is  thought  to  have  been  hereabout,  and  the  gold  and  ailvw 

ornaments,  pottery,  swords,  and  what-not  dug  up  Qpnvinced 
the  poople  that  some  important  personage  was  interred  here. 
The  inclosure  with  its  Imperial  insignia  lies  within  the  Im- 
perial domain  and  dates  from  1863. 

Continuing  along  the  main  road  we  come  (10  min.)  to  the 
Kaahiwabara  Jingu,  in  the  town  of  the  same  name;  there  are  I 
some  unusual  st^nie  lantenis  and  scmie  machine-guns  and  hos 
baskets  for  fagots  near  the  shrine  indosuie,  which  is  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Jimtnu's  pdace;  at  the  left  is  a  pretty  lotus-pond 
with  a  stone  bridge  adorned  with  8  bronze  giboahu.  The  mam 
shrine  (no  admittance),  called  Shinka-den,  is  supplemented  by 
an  interior  Naishi-dokoro,  half-encircling  which  is  an  open  gal- 
lery that  terminates  in  a  central  gate  called  NorUo-ya.  The 
edifices  are  in  the  customary  Shinto  style  with  beautiful  seal- 
brown  roofs  of  hiiioki  bark,  and  hiindsome  copper-bronze  gut- 
ters. They  were  removed  liither  from  Kyoto  in  1890,  and  are 
planned  somewhat  after  the  Imperial  Palace  theie.  The  low 
rear  wall  with  its  5  horisontal  lines  betokens  its  Imperial  char- 
acter. The  inner  structure  Is  divided  into  two  departments; 
one  (right)  where  the  custodian  (a  lady  of  ro^al  lineage)  dwells, 
and  (left)  the  Kashihi-dokoro,  or ' Awe-inspinng  Place,*  wherein 
is  a  copy  (original  at  Isf)  of  the  sacred  mirror  given  to  Jirnmu 
Tenno,  by  the  Sun  Goddess.  According  to  tradition  the  Im- 
perial Palace  here  was  burned  in  a.d.  690,  and  the  sacred  mir- 
ror flew  out  and  alighted  upon  a  cherry  tree,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  one  of  the  Emperor's  female  attendants  {riaishi)  — 
whence  the  name  of  the  right-hand  apartment,  NaiM-4okorOt 
or  'Imperial  .Court  apartment  where  the  Imperial  wMMg»ift  ii 
kept.'  Henceforth  only  a  woman  of  royal  lineage  was  per- 
mitted to  guard  the  treasure.  The  edifices  at  the  right  are  the 
godowns  and  the  ShinsenjOy  or  place  where  the  sacred  offeringi 
are  prepared.  —  The  annual  festival  of  the  shrine  falls  on 
April  3.  Many  of  the  alleged  relics  claimed  to  have  been  dug 
up  in  the  neighborhoo<i  are  spurious. 

T6-no-mine,  or  Tamu-no-Mine  (or  Tan-zan),  a  mt.,  in  Ya- 
mato  (E,  PI.  C,  3),  distinguished  for  the  temple  erected  there 
in  the  7th  cent,  by  Fuiiwara  Jol  in  honor  of  his  father  Ka- 
mniariy  is  rarely  visited  oy  the  hurried  traveler,  because  of  the 
minor  difficulties  of  reachmg  it.  Japanese  sometimes  refer  to  it 
as  theiVtibftdof  the  Konsoi  region,  because  of  the  fine  forests 
in  the  nelghboriiood,  and  also'  because  the  decorations  of  the 
Nikko  mausolea  are  thouriit  to  have  been  inspired  by  these 
of  this  structure.  The  rosd  from  Sakurai  ( the  point  of  depsr- 
ture)  is  rocky,  and  jinrikis  are  of  little  use;  a  good  walker  can 
make  the  outward  trip  (4  M,  to  the  S.)  in  about  IJ  hrs.,  but 
if  he  has  seen  other  Japanese  temples  he  won't  feel  repaid 
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lor  tihe  mition.  The  25  superb  sculptured  and  gilded  figufes 
whieh  oompoeed  the  so-called  Heavenly  Band,  and  which  long 
made  the  t^ple  worth  going  to  see,  are  now  at  Mr,  0kun^9 
private  museum  in  Tokyo.  The  old,  weather-bcAten  Btructure 
IS  a  good  example  of  RydbuShintd  architecture,  and  the  13- 
roofed  pagoda  is  unique.  Tradition  has  it  that  Joe  brought 
12  stories  of  the  structure  with  him  from  China  and  that  there 
was  not  enough  room  in  the  junk  for  the  13th,  but  that  this, 
refusing  to  be  separated  from  its  companions,  flew  after  the 
craft  and  rejoined  them  here!  The  decorations  of  all  the  now 
decaying  structures  are  faded,  and  with  the  sculptures  differ 
but  little  from  those  of  other  temples.  Some  fine  maples  sur- 
round the  buildings,  and  the  cheny-blossom  display  in  April 
is  pretty.  On  the  return  down  the  mt.  one  gets  good  views  of 
distant  hills  and  vail^. 

To-no-mine,  or  Conference  Peak,  is  often  referred  to  in  history  in  con- 
necHion  with  the  (35th)  Emprua  Kdgyoku  (642-45),  whom  a  bold  nobleman, 
SoffcMUh'Jrukat  wished  to  replace,  and  whom  Fujiwora  Kamatari  (614-09) 
planned  with  friends  to  assassinate.  At  one  time  the  teinph*  was  prosperous 
and  powerful  and  it  bore  an  unpleaaant  reputation  for  the  political  intrigues 
batched  there.  "The  years  1061  and  1082  (says  Mr,  Murdoch)  were  eon- 
vulsed  with  armed  strife  between  the  Nara  Kofuku-ji  and  the  monastery  of 
Tamurno-mine,  Wh^n  about  970  the  abbot  of  Hiei-xan  formed  a  corps  of 
memnavles  to  i»otee(  the  monastery  and  its  possessions,  and  to  pvosecute 
its  quarrels  with  its  rivals  and  foes,  the  example  was  promptly  followed  by 
other  great  religious  foundations,  among  wbiw  the  Kd/ukurfi  of  Nara  came 
to  be  notorious.  By  the  end  of  the  lltn  eent.  a  number  of  great' fanes  eoara 
readily  place  several  thousand  men  in  the  field  at  a  very  short  notice.  Each 
of  them  had  become  a  huge  Cave  of  Adullam^  —  a  refuge  for  every  sturdy 
knavo  with  a  soul  above  earning  a  Ixvdihood  by  the  eommonplaee  drudgery 
of  work.  Each  of  them  had  in  truth  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  great  fortress 
garrisoned  by  a  tiui^uieot  rabble  of  armed  ruffians.  And  each  of  them  had 
degenerated  mto  a  hotbed  of  vioe,  where  the  most  important  precepts  of  the 
moral  code  were  openly  and  wantonly  flouted.  In  truth,  at  this  date,  1100 
A.D.,  Buddhism  in  Japan  from  a  moral  jKunt  of  view  was  in  not  a  whit  better 
oase  than  was  tho  Church  of  Rome  between  the  death  of  SylvetUr  II  and  the 
Section  of  Leo  IX,* 

Yoshino-yama  (E,  PI.  C,  4),  a  hill  9  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Td-no- 
mine  (in  Nara  Prefecture,  Yamato  Province),  praised  through- 
out Japan  for  its  attractive  cherry  trees  (blossoms  in  April), 
and  for  its  many  historical  associations,  is  best  reached  by  rly. 
from  Nara  to  (24  M.)  Yoshinoguchi,  thence  on  foot  (in  4  hrs.) 
or  by  jinriki  (in  3  hrs;  fare  ¥3.  60;  lower  in  tlie  olT  season) 
via  the  Muda  Bridge  to  Yoshino  town  (pop.  1500).  The  phice 
is  composed  almost  solely  of  inns  (Kado-ya,  Tatsumi-ya,  etc.. 
¥2-3)  erected  to  accommodate  the  hordes  of  pilgrims  and 
sightseers  who  come  hither  in  the  spring  to  view  the  most 
superb  exhibition  of  cherty  blossoms  to  be  seen  in  Japan,  and 
to  pray  in  the  numeroiis  temples  which  dot  the  environs.  One 
of  the  numerous  liills  which  shut  in  the  town  is  entirely  cov- 
ered with  patriarchal  trees,  the  sons  of  earlier  ones  planted 
here  ag'^'.s  ago.  They  are  grouped  in  masses  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  thousand  trees  each,  which,  because  of  diflferent  expos- 
ures, bloom  successively.  From  a  point  called  HiUmie  Sern-bon, 
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or  'Survey  of  a  Thousand  Trees  at  a  Glance/  the  vision 
sweeps  a  vast  extent  and  enjoys  a  floral  display  perhaps  im- 
eqnalcd.  Trees  to  adorn  palaces  gardens  and  parks  through- 
out the  Empire  are  usually  drawn  from  this  source,  while  uir- 
ther  down  the  valley  of  the  Yoshino  River  (one  of  the  longest 
in  the  country)  is  obtained  the  fire-garnet  sand,  or  pyrope 
(which  belongs  to  the  magnesia-alumina  variety  of  the  species), 
used  in  the  polishing  of  rock-crystals.  The  region  Ls  moun- 
tainous, the  highest  peaks  averaging  6000  ft.  The  Emperor 
Go-Daigo  established  his  Court  here  in  1336  (after  his  expul- 
m(m  from  Kyoto)  and  died  2  yrs.  later.  The  brave  YoddUune 
and  his  faithful  Benkei  sought  refuge  here  in  1185  horn  the 
unnatural  YoritomOf  and  the  scenery  roundabout  hss  inspired 
Japanese  poets  for  centuries.  Chief  among  the  temples  is  the 
Zd-o-dd  with  a  25-ft.  image  (ascribed  to  Gydgi-boaaisu)  of  Zo-d 
Gangen.  A  specialty  of  the  town  is  a  starchy  sweet  called 
Kuzudamariy  with  which  cherry  blossoms  are  covered  and  sold 
in  pretty  boxes.  The  Yoshino-ganii,  or  paper,  used  throughout 
the  country  in  the  lacquer  manufacture,  is  made  in  the  vicinity. 
The  lac  of  the  trees  grown  here  is  greatly  valued  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  lacqu^wares. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  attractive  places  in  the  viclii- 
ity  of  Nara,  to  which  excursions  can  be  made.  For  data  re- 
ferring to  them  consult  the  hotel  manager.  Tsukigase  is  ra- 
diant with  plum  blossoms  in  March,  and  there  is  excellent 
trout-fishing  in  the  Kizu  River  near  (12i  M.)  Kasagiryama* 

35.  From  Nara  to  Yamada  and  the  Shrines  of  Ise. 
XasMi  mml  Saiicu  Lines  of  the  Imperial  Go^eniment  Railways. 

79  M.  Several  trains  daily  in  about  5  hrs.;  fare,  Ist  rl.,  ¥3.03;  2cl  cl., 
¥l.S2.)  Unless  one  boards  a  car  marked  Toba  (the  station  at  the  end  of  the 
line),  a  ehange  may  be  noeeinry  (in  tame  elation)  at  Kamtyftma.  When 
pilgrims  to  the  shrines  are  OD  the  move  (usually  in  sprinRtiim*).  tlie  2<1.  cl. 
cars  are  apt  to  be  uncomfortably  crowded.  From  Yamalo  I'rovince  the  train 
goes  through  the  lower  end  of  Yanuvthiro,  then  crosses  Iga  before  entering 
/sp  (Chinese,  Sri.shu)  —  whence  the  shrines  dorive  their  name.  The  tw«> 
first  j^ovinces  belong  to  the  Five-Home  group:  the  others  to  the  15  provinces 
or  states  eomprimng  the  Eastern  Sea  Road.  Because  the  shrines  are  at  the 
town  of  Yaniddd,  in  the  i)rovince  of  lae  (E'say),  the  place  ia  often  refo^^^l 
to  as  Yamada-Iae.  Southbound  travelers  who  find  tnemselves  at  Naf/oya 
can  leverse  Rte.  26,  viidt  Yamada^  and  tmval  thenoe  to  Niim,  There  ia  m 
platfonn  restaurant  at  /Tamsyama  and  warm  btntd  is  offefed  for  sale. 

Fh>miVarathe  train  runs  back  toward  Kvoto  to  4  M.  KizUf 
then  branches  to  the  right  (E.)  and  enters  a  hilly  region  drained 
by  the  flanking  Kizu-gami.  (If  one's  motor-oar  is  not  too  heavy 
to  negotiate  the  rather  flimsy  bridges,  the  auto  road  seen  from 
the  train  will  afford  a  pleasant  highway  between  Nara  and 
Yamada.)  The  region  roundabout  is  carefully  eultivated,  and 
in  Nov.  it  flames  with  turning  maples.  8  M.  Kattw,  in  a  hilly 
distriot  through  which  winds  the  KiMu  Bimrf  is  a  ahipping> 
pcunt  Cot  the  tea  which  grows  ui  the  nei^^iborhood.  Tlierly. 
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compasses  the  hills  on  terraces  cut  from  them  and  held  in  place 
by  huge  and  costly  stone  embankments.  12  M.  Kasagif  a  poor 
but  picturesque  town  on  the  banks  of  th^SMnaniiheawa,  sprawls 
up  the  flank  of  Kamgi-yamay  and  is  the  place  where  the  Em* 
firor  Go-Daigo  took  refuge  to  escape  Ucjo  Takalohi  (in  1331). 
Soon  afterward  he  was  besieged  on  the  mt.,  made  prisoner,  and 
banished  to  Oki  Island.  —  Immense  rocks  fleck  the  mt.  side 
and  seem  ready  to  fall  upon  the  train  as  it  edges  gingerly  along 
below.  Many  bamboo  articles  are  made  from  this  arbores- 
cent grass,  which  grows  in  groves  on  the  slopes  hereabout.  As 
the  train  enters  a  wild  gorge,  great  rocks  are  descried  in  the 
bed  of  the  dashing  river,  to  which  the  steel  flumes  that  come 
down  the  hillsideB  add  their  quota  of  spume.  The  line  follows 
the  sinuosities  of  tiie  stream,  then  crosses  it  and  runs  over  a 
steadily  ascending  grade  to diixitiMim,  beyond  which  a  big  tunnel 
(1266  ft.  lonp),  then  a  smaller  one,  both  of  the  same  name,  are 
threaded  before  the  rly.  descends  through  the  Shimagaivara 
Tunnel  to  the  nondescript  Shimagawara  Station.  Fine  gray 
granite  is  quarried  hereabout,  and  a  yellow  clay  emploj^ed  in 
the  manufacture  of  earthenware  is  shipped  hence  to  the  Kyoto 
potteries.  Tmkigase,  a  small  town  6  M.  to  the  S.  W.  in  Yamato 
Province,  is  a  popular  resort  for  Nara  folks  who  come  hither 
in  March  to  see  the  display  of  flamboyant  ]^um  blossoms  on 
the  trees  which  flank  the  Ximi  River,  25  M.  Ueno.  30  M. 
Twge  JcL,  in  Iga  Province.  A  branch  line  of  the  Kanaai  Line 
runs  hence  (several  trains  daily)  to  22  M.  Kusalsu,  a  Station 
near  the  Lake  of  Omi,  oathe  Tokaido  (Rte.  26).  Between  Tsuge 
and  39  M.  Seki  the  rly.  ascends  over  a  gradient  of  1  in  40  to 
the  Kahuto  Tunnel  (3044  ft.  long  and  1062  ft.  above  the  sea), 
then  descends  through  two  more  tunnels  and  across  three 
bridges  to  43  M.  Kameyania  (273  ft.),  where  it  turns  and  runs 
toward  the  S.E.  along  the  W.  shore  of  Ise  Bay. 

From  Kameyama  to  Nagoya,  over  the  Kanmi  Main  Line,  is  37  M.,  and 
the  several  daily  trains  compass  the  trip  in  about  2  hrs.  Fare,  Ist  cl.,  ¥1.55; 
2d  cl.,  9.3  sen.  The  first  part  is  over  a  broken  country  marked  by  dense  pine 
groves  and  tea  plantations.  Beyond  10  M.  Katoarada  the  country  flattens 
out  and  the  rly.  crosses  a  wide  prairie-like  region  drained  by  the  Uchihe  Hiver. 
It  is'subject  to  overflows  in  spring,  and  the  numerous  transversal  dike^  are 
aimed  to  keep  the  water  whe««  it  belongs.  14  M.  Yokkaichi,  an  important 
port  on  Ise  Bay,  in  lae  Province,  with  .'il.OOO  inhabs.,  is  known  locally  for  its 
manufacturer  of  paper  and  for  the  Banko  faience  sold  at  /««.  In  ancient 
times  it  wiis  a  well-known  point  on  the  Tokaido,  which  still  ruiis  through  it; 
•t  pnnBt  its  many  factory  chimneys  cause  it  to  look  like  a  miniature  Oaaka. 
For  some  distance  the  rly.  flanks  the  Tokaido,  which  is  still  bordered  by 
ancient  pine  trees.  The  bulky  mt.  range  at  the  left  is  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Ise  and  Omi.  The  country  is  thickly  settled  and  in- 
tensively cultivated;  dogs  help  the  farmers  in  their  work,  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  are  produced  on  the  level,  rich  land.  23  M.  Kuwana, 
with  22,000  inhabs.  (Inn:  Furuitfiu-ya)  is  an  old  castle  town  which  during 
the  16th  cent. was  the  home  of  the  Jse  family.  Its  several  temples  are  of  no 
interest  to  the  casual  traveler.  Traversing  a  level  country  and  then  sweep- 
ing bioadly  to  tbe  rishtt  the  rly.  crosses  the  Horima-gawa,  then  the  wide 
Ebi-gaxva,  spanned  by  a  lO-arch  steel  bridge  3255  ft.  long.  The  country  be- 
tween this  point  and  N  agoya  is  flat  and  is  furrowed  by  8  rivers,  most  of  which 
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have  to  be  held  in  place  by  low  dikes  and  all  of  which  Join  in  inundating  thft 

lowlands  during;  the  rainy  season.  While  these  overflows  have  increaaed  the 
engineering  difficulties  of  the  riy.  line,  and  each  year  embarraas  the  farmen, 
they  add  to  the  richness  of  their  laods  by  depositing  quantitiee  of  silt  that 
materially  augment  the  production.  Many  of  the  vegetables  aoldinUM 
Nagoya  markets  are  raised  hereabout.  37  M.  Nagoya,  see  p.  375. 

50  M.  Ishinden,  the  first  station  of  import^ce  on  tlie  Sangu  ! 
(lit.,  'Pilgrimage  to  the  Grand  Imperial  Shrine  in  Ise')  Line, 
is  known  for  a  big  temple  (2  min.  walk  from  the  station,  left)  I 
called  the  Senshu-ji  (or  TahUa-no-Gobo),  the  principal  ae&td 
the  Takata  branch  of  the  Jodo-shin  sect  of  Buddhists. 

62  M.  Tbu  (Inn:  Chocho-kwan,  ¥2.50  to  ¥3),  capital  of 
Miye  Prefecture,  with  41,230  inhabs.,  was  formerly  called 
Anoltm  and  waa  we  reddenee  of  a  biaiuui  of  tiie  Taira  familjr. 
The  two  temples  near  the  center  of  the  oit3r>  the  JITwaiiiMm^* 
and  Ko-fUHAmida,  though  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
natives  are  of  but  little  interest  to  foreigners.  Near  by,  on  the 
W.  shore  of  Ise  Bay,  stands  the  nondescript  town  of  Shirako, 
known  to  artistic  designers  of  many  countries  for  its  unique 
industry.  The  designs  and  patterns  for  many  of  the  best 
woven  stufTs  (towels,  clothing,  etc.)  in  general  use  throughout 
Japan  originate  here  and  have  done  so  for  centuries.  The  in- 
dustry is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  bonze  of  the  local  temple, 
whcr  about  a  thousand  yrs.  ago  cut  the  first  figures  from  tnidc 
paper  and  |^ve  them  to  the  temple  devotees.  To  this  r^posi- 
tonr  of  ancient  designs  come  copyists  from  many  places  to  see 
and  to  buy.  —  The  train  passes  the  unimportant  towns  of 
Akogi,  Takachaya^  Rokken,  and  Matsuzaka,  the  birthplace  of 
Motoori Norinaga,  a  famous  man  of  letters  (b.  1730;  d.  1801). 

79  M.  (36  from  Kameyama  Jet.)  Yamada  {Yamada-Ise,  or 
IJji'Yarnada),  a  clean  and  handsome  town  (pop.  39,000)  near 
the  sea  in  Ise  Province,  is  celebrated  for  its  sacred  shrines. 
According  to  the  local  guidebook  the  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple'  is  to  feed  peacefully  upon  tourists,'  upwards  of  700,000  of 
whom,  dueflv  Japanese,  come  hither  each  year.  like  Nan^ 
Yamada  nestles  cozily  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  wooded  hills 
which  rise  beliind  it,  prominent  among  them  the  lofty  ABamOf 
ffoma. 

Arrival.  Most  foreign  tmvelen  go  to  the  popular  (fonign  sMfl)  Ocmkai 

Hotel  (Y»)  a  day  and  upward,  according  to  room),  on  a  commanding  slope 
of  Torn  o  ('  Tiger-Tail  Hill whence  there  are  fine  views.  Engli.sh  spokea. 
Jinriki  from  iJie  station,  15  ten,  in  15  min.  —  The  wide  street  which  ImuIi 
from  the  rly.  station  to  the  entrance  to  the  Geku  Shrine  is  flanked  by  numer- 
ous inns  in  the  native  utvlc  {Aburaya,  Takachihi-kwan;  Saiki,  etc.;  ail  from 
¥2.50  and  upward  for  lodging  and  2  meals),  but  they  cater  ohiefly  to  pilgrims. 
Many  of  the  old-fashioned  innn  in  the  town  are  almost  smothered  in  signs 
and  banners  brought  by  pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  the  £mpire,  and  used 
by  the  innkeepers  as  testtmonials  and  adTertiseraents. 

Electric  tram-cars  run  at  frequent  intervals  between  the  two  big  shrines 
(terminus  near  the  station),  thence  from  the  NaikH  Shrine  at  Uji  to  the 
popular  seaside  resort  of  Fulami.  Automobiles  compete  at  ¥25  a  day;  ¥15 
per  \  day,  and  ¥3.50  an  hr.  A  cursory  view  of  the  two  shrines  and  FxUami 
(including  Toba)  can  be  had  in  about  3  hrs.,  but  the  traveler  with  time  to 
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■psreihoiild  devote  more  to  them.  The  views  from  the  hilltops  behind  Tcba 
are  superb,  and  the  walk  back  through  FtUamt  is  delightful.  By  boarding  a 
rly.  train  at  Yamada,  for  Toba,  climbing  the  hill  behind  it,  then  walking 
back  to  Futami  and  boarding  a  tram-car  there  for  Naiku,  one  can  get  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Aaamoryama  may  be  ascended 
iwoiNaikik,  but  the  trip  should  be  undertaken  early  in  the  morning.  The 
MuBeum  and  the  old  Puruichi  quarter  lie  between  Naiku  and  the  hotel,  and 
imnr  conveniently  be  inspected  on  the  way  back. 

Jinriki  —  fares  3fl  sen  an  hour;  to  Tcba  and  back  TiA  Futami  and  the 
Nttika  Shrine,  with  2  men,  ¥3.20. 

The  Yamadia  Shops  contain  but  little  of  real  worth.  The  chief  specialtiee 
are  pills,  chop-sticks  made  from  the  wood  of  demoUflhed  ahrinea,  and  the 
rather  coarse  earthenware  called  Banko-yaki. 

The  Shrines  of  Ise,  or  Ite  Dt^ftng&jOie '  Two  Great  Divine  Maoes '  of  the 
primitive  Shinto  cult  (comp.  p.  ccxiv);  archaic  and  greatly  venerated  struc- 
tures erected  on  the  site  of  originab  dating  from  the  5th  cent,  are  consecrated 
to  the  Sun-GoddcHt)  AnuUeratu  and  other  tutelar  saints,  and  while  not  as 
ancient  as  those  of  Kizuki,  in  Izumo  (p.  543),  in  point  of  sanctity  they  rank 
Idi^est  of  all  the  Shinto  temples  in  Japan.  Here  the  ancient  ceremonials 
are  oondneted  in  their  pristine  simplicity,  without  innovations  of  any  kindv 
and  here  also  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  pure  Shintd  style  of  architecture  can 
be  studied  to  the  best  advantage.  So  unwavering  is  the  belief  of  the  prole- 
tariat that  they  are  the  speciid|y  ehoeen  terrestrial  abode  of  the  Kami  or 
gods  which  watch  over  the  Japanese,  that  a  horde  of  pilgrims,  devout  and 
otherwise,  foregather  here  during  each  year  and  worship  in  their  own  behaif« 
or  that  of  the  scores  ol  hamlets  and  villaiDces,  individuals  and  assoeiations, 
that  deputise  them  to  make  the  holy  pilgrimage  in  their  names.  To  count- 
less millions  of  the  Nipponese  the  sanctified  spot  is  what  Mecca  is  to  the 
Mahoinetans,  Jemsalem  to  the  Christians,  and  Qnadalnpe  to  the  Mexicans. 
According  to  an  accepted  authority  (Sir  EmuiSatow),  no  artisan  in  TdkyO 
who  is  a  devotee  of  the  creed  'considers  it  posrifale  to  gain  a  livelihood  unless 
he  has  invoiced  the  proteotion  of  Daijingii  Sama,  as  the  oommon  people  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  gods  of  he,  by  performing  the  journey  thither  once 
at  least,  and  the  peasants  are  even  more  devout  believers.  In  former  years 
it  was  a  CNommon  thing  for  the  little  shop-boys  of  Yedo  to  absoond  for  a  while 
from  their  master's  houses  and  to  wander  along  the  Tdkaidd  as  far  as  /«e, 
subwsting  on  the  alms  which  they  begged  from  travelers;  and  having  ob- 
tained the  handle  of  ehanas,  eonsisting  of  pieces  of  the  wood  of  whieh  the 
ten)i)lo  is  huilt,  they  made  their  wri\  hack  home  in  the  same  manner.  The  /«« 
pilgrims  are  rfi«»ingi|ii«h«H  on  their  return  by  large  bundles  of  charms,  wrapped 
m  oiled  paper,  wmeh  tibey  carry  suspended  from  their  necks  by  a  string.' 

Photographing  or  sketching,  and  smoking,  are  forbidden  in  the  grounds, 
and  the  rehc-maniac  should  refrain  from  detaching  souvenirs  of  his  visit. 
So  sacred  are  the  structures  in  the  eves  of  the  Japanese  that  the  carpenters 
who  work  on  them  must  not  only  bathe  frequently,  but  are  required  also 
to  wear  spotless  white  clothes  and  to  discard  them  at  the  first  appearance 
of  any  stain.  If  a  workman  cuts  his  finger  and  permits  a  drop  of  the  blood  to 
fall  on  a  piece  of  wood,  this  is  instantly  rejected.  The  wood  itself  is  specially 
selected  ninoki  and  cryptomeria  of  the  finest  grain,  cut  from  the  Imperial 
Forests  on  the  Kiso  Mts.,  on  the  border-line  between  Mino  and  Shinano 
Provinces.  Ceremonies  almost  as  elaborate  as  when  a  new  shrine  is  built 
mark  the  felling  of  the  trees  —  properly  to  consecrate  them.  Rranches  of 
the  I»e  Shrines  are  located  at  vanous  points  in  the  Empire,  and  all  the  island 
roads  are  supposed  to  center  at  Ine. 

The  Geku,  or  Outer  Shrine  (or  Palaro),  (le<licated  to  Toyo-^ke  Daxjin  (or 
Toyo-uke-bime  no  kami).  Goddess  of  Cereals  and  daughter  of  Itanagi  and 
laanamit  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  a.d.  478.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  magnificent  grove  of  aged  and  lofty  cr>'ptomcrias  near  the  rly.  station,  at 
the  S.  side  of  the  town,  about  4  M.  from  its  companion,  the  Naiku,  or  Inner 
Shrine,  which  in  similarly  situated  near  Uji  villace,  at  the  E.  A  ^lendid 
boulevard,  the  Afiyttki-Hori,  ronstructcd.  as  its  name  implies,  specially  for 
the  use  of  the  Imperial  Family,  lays  its  length  through  the  continuous  vil- 
lages Mtoken^machi,  Furuichi,  Uthidani,  and  Uji.  and  is  now  used  by  aU. 
Electric  tram-cars  (10  sen,  in  25  min.)  and  automobiles  (12  sert)  ply  continu- 
ously between  the  two  shrines,  which  are  so  much  alike  architecturally  that 
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seeinR  one  is  almort  eamvBleBt  to  teefaig  both.  The  dfoM  is  the  larger  and 

holier  of  the  two,  and  has  the  most  pleasing  environment. 

The  pretty  lotus-pond  Just  within  the  entrance  of  the  park  enahrining  the 
Oeku  is  called  Maoatanup^^e,  from  its  fanded  resemblance  to  one  of  ^eae 
ancient  ornaments.   An  arched  wood  bridge  with  8  metal  giboahu  gives 
access  to  the  inclosure,  where  the  first  objects  to  attract  the  attention  are 
numerous  war^trophies  in  the  form  of  cannon  and  what-not  captured  in  the 
Chine^ie  and  Russian  wars.  The  same  number  of  torii,  gateways,  fences,  and 
edifices  to  be  found  in^the  Naiku  Shrine  are  grouped  beside  the  superb 
avenue  of  giant  trees  which  leads  up  to  them.  The  splendid  old  camphor  tree 
which  stands  at  the  right  of  this,  upheld  by  many  supporting  beams,  and 
called  Kiyomori  no  kusunoki,  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  valiant 
warrior,  Taira  Kiyomori,  in  the  12th  cent.  Passing  beneath  the  noble  ichi 
no  torii,  which  has  fresh  aakaki  twigs  and  wisps  of  white  paper  nailed  to  the 
uprights,  one  continues  beneath  the  lofty  trees  to  a  fenced  inclosure  (right) 
containing  the  building  where  royalty  changes  its  costume  before  praying 
in  the  temple.  The  Kagura-den  is  beyond,  and  following  this,  on  the  far  side 
of  the  2d  torii,  is  the  Juyosko,  where  offerings,  etc.,  are  sold.  The  next  struc- 
ture at  the  right  is  the  Gojo-iden  where  certain  of  the  numerous  festivals  are  , 
hdd.  The  little  pond  at  the  left  here,  with  its  hungry  oarp,  is  the  Af | 
and  the  stone  laver  is  use<l  by  the  pilgrims  before  they  approach  the  shrine. 
The  Geku  itself,  stands  within  the  compound  at  the  left  and  is  unaporoach- 
able  by  the  casual  visitor.  The  open  space  awaits  the  next  new  temple  to  be 
erected.  Many  of  the  great  trees  have  sections  of  their  trunks  wrapped  in 
matting  or  are  fenced  in  to  prevent  the  bark  being  stripped  from  them  by 
*  zealous  devotees.  The  small  indosme  at  the  left,  pOed  with  pebbles  and 
fenced  with  stakes  tied  with  ahimenawa,  or  straw  ropes  flecked  with  wisps 
of  white  paper  (representini;  purity),  is  where  many  pray  rather  than  mount 
the  adjacent  hill  to  the  shrines  mre.  A  better  and  closer  view  ot  the  iimsr 
shrine  can  be  had  from  the  rear.  Scattered  amidst  the  immense  camphor 
and  cryptomeria  trees  in  the  park  are  maples,  cherry  trees,  cedars,  and  sev- 
eral varieties  of  conifsn. 

The  Naiku  Shrine  stands  within  a  beautiful  164-acre  park  at  the  foot  of 
the  tall  Aaama^ama,  and  is  dedicated  to  ail  the  divine  ancestors  of  the 
Mikado.  A  handsome,  picturesque,  and  so-called  sacred  bridge  adorned 
vnth  16  big  bronie  giboshu,  arches  above  the  brawling  Isuzu-gawa,  gives  in- 
gress to  the  inclosure,  and  is  flanked  at  both  ends  by  huge  wood  torn.  In  the 
outer  park  are  several  shut4n  spaces  holding  grim  rdics  of  Japan's  titaatis 
strupRlcs  with  the  Muscovites  and  Chinese.  The  tall  gray  shaft  in  the  form 
of  a  shattered  gun  rising  from  a  circular  granite  base  at  the  left  of  the  bridge 
eommemoratee  the  imxorgettable  Battle  of  the  Japan  Sea;  the  smaller  one 
hard  by  was  a  gift  from  Admiral  Togo.  Conapicuniia  among  the  groups  at 
the  right  is  a  big  Krupp  gun  captured  from  the  Hussians  at  Port  Arthur; 
and  a  huge  black  one  (made  at  the  Osaka  Anenal)  which  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  bomhardment  and  capture  of  that  stoutly  defended  fortress. 
Crossing  a  smaller  bridge  with  10  gibothiA,  one  enters  the  second  of  the  four- 
fold inefosme.  At  the  end  of  the  graveled  and  beautifimsr  shaded  avenoe 
overhung  with  lofty  trees  —  the  homo  of  many  cawing  rooks  —  is  the  ichi 
no  (or  first)  torii,  the  silent  symbol  of  all  Shinto  shrines.  At  the  ri^ht 
glisten  the  limpid  waters  of  the  /rasu  River,  where  pilgrims  go  to  punfy 
themselves  befcjro  penetrating  farther  into  the  sacred  precinct.  The  edifice 
at  the  left  of  the  second,  or  ni  no  torii,  is  the  stable  for  the  sacred  horse.  ' 
The  adiaeent  stnieture  with  the  lovely  brown,  time-stained  roof,  is  where 
the  Kannushi,  or  attendants  of  the  temple  (who  are  to  Shinto  what  the 
houses  are  to  Buddhism),  sell  wrapped  bits  of  the  wood  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temple;  packets  of  the  rice  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
gods;  paper  charms,  and  other  offerings.  Fdlowing  it  is  the  Kagtworden, 
where  the  sacred  dilkices  are  performed,  a  graceful  structure  with  many  brass 
enrichments  incised  with  the  Imperial  16-petal  chrysanthemum,  and  other 
symbols.  Splendidly  straight  and  lofty  cryptomerias  centuries  old  rise  by 
the  side  of  the  avenue  here,  and  but  for  the  protecting  fences,  the  common 
folk,  who  regard  them  as  quasi-divine,  would  strip  all  the  bark  from  them 
as  talismans  against  evil. 

The  shrines  proper,  with  their  accompanying  buildings,  all  unpainttK?.  in 
the  natural  {Jiinoki)  wood  stand  within  double  inclosures,  the  outer  fence 
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iltaoake)  of  cryptomem  measaringlOS  ft.  long  in  front,  369  At  the  ride,  and 

202  at  the  rear;  the  innernjast  one  (Midzugaki),  140  ft.  in  front,  150  back, 
and  144  at  each  aide.  The  princij>al  deity  worshiixxi  in  the  veiled  sacrosanct 
interior  is  Amatertuu,  who  is  believed  to  be  reprvt^otited  by  the  sacred  mirror 
bequoathfd  to  the  progenitors  of  the  race.  It  is  kept  in  a  special  casket  of 
flawless  hinoki,  wrapped  in  silk,  and  never  shown.  As  all  save  the  priests 
and  notables  are  excluded  from  the  sacred  compound,  travelers  must  view 
the  buildings  from  without.  These  are  constructed  of  white  hinoki,  roofed 
over  with  hinoki  bark,  and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  purest  style  of 
Shinto  architecttire  —  notwithstanding  the  primitive  structures  admitted 
of  no  ornamentation.  The  glittering  brass  enrichments  incised  with  craats 
and  mystic  symbols  replace  the  elaborate  wocxi  carvings  of  Buddhist  fanes. 
White  silken  curtains  that  sway  in  the  breeze,  and  new  branches  of  Cleyera 
iaponica  attached  to  the  posts  and  doors  complete  the  outer  adornments. 
The  Shoden,  or  shrine  of  the  Kods,  contains  the  usual  Shinto  equipment.  In 
the  Hdfien,  or  treasury,  are  preserved  silken  stuffs,  saddlery  for  the  sacred 
bones,  and  what-not.  The  numerous  bunyanl  fowlB  about  the  premises 
are  gifts  of  devotees,  and  they  symbolize  the  supposed  origin  of  the  torii. 
Custom  requires  that  all  the  buildings  be  razed  every  20  yrs.  and  new  ones 
ereeted  on  the  adjacent  plots  reserved  for  the  purpose.  Elaborate  and  costly 
ceremonies  attend  the  dedication  of  new  shrines.  The  present  buildings  date 
from  1909.  The  Jewel  Pond  in  the  park  at  the  left  is  called  Moffatama-ike. 

Most  of  the  things  for  sale  in  the  Uji  shops  have  a  bearing  on  the  shrinev 
or  the  Shintd  cult.  The  microscopic  rice-grains  carved  to  imitate  one  of  the 
7  Gods  of  Good  Luck  are  curious.  More  sensible  remembrances  are  the  bits 
off  gray,  brown,  and  green  BanlMMMre,  with  nieed  enamel  deeoiatioiis  (a 
lyroduct  of  Ise  Province). 

About  midway  of  the  fine  boulevard  which  stretches  from  the  bridge  at 
Ufi  to  the  Geku  Shrine,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  broadprospect,  is  the  mu- 
seum described  below.  Automobile  in  10  min.,  8  ma.  The  walk  ie  attnetive 
and  takes  but  little  longer. 

The  ChSkO-kwim,  or  Museimi  of  Ancient  Things  (open  daily  from  0  to 
4;  admission,  6  sen,  which  also  includes  the  entrance  fee  to  the  Agricultural 
Hall;  JE^ngliah  spoken)  is  housed  in  a  handsome  new  structure  built  speciaUy 
lor  it  in  1909  at  a  cost  of  200,000 yen,  Theexhibite.  though  differing  but  little 
ftom  those  of  other  high-class  museums,  are  of  considerable  interest.  A  num- 
ber of  the  paintings  are  duplicates  of  originals  in  the  Kyoto,  Tdkyd,  and 
Nam  Mveenms;  as  are  aiao  eoroe  of  the  eoins  in  the  extensive  eoUection. 
The  life-sire  wax  figures  of  ancient  men  and  women  clad  in  the  strikingly 
rich  and  voluminous  costumes  of  the  JVora,  FuJitvara,  Ashikt^fa,  And  Toku' 
00100  periods,  erestartlingly  lifeiilce;  thebeautirul  long  hair  of  certain  of  the 
women  ii  diarar to ristic  of  the  remote  Fujiwara  epoch.  Noteworthy  among 
the  many  curious  old  weapons  are  the  Moaari  employed  anciently  by  the 
poKee  to  hook  into  the  elotiting  of  fleeing  onminale.  Tiie  daimyd  prooeesion 
n  latf  s  to  the  Tokugawa  regime  and  contains  scores  of  elaborately  dressed 
figurines  fashioned  with  exquisite  care  and  wonderful  fidelity  to  details. 
Tne  two  oM  P^rtugneee  maps  are  very  odd,  and  are  thought  to  have  been 
brought  hither  by  the  first  l*ortingalls  (maybe  Mendes  Pinto  himseip  who 
came  jauntily  a-trading  in  1542.  The  several  specimens  of  prehistoric  pot- 
tery from  JTyMA  are  mteresting  solely  for  their  decorations,  which  are  the 
prototypes  of  those  employed  by  present-day  artistes.  Ecjiially  significant 
are  the  several  originalW  mkled  bronxe  objects  of  native  manufacture,  but 
displaying  gnrnisteimbie  Tirecian  influence.  The  vermieulated  camphor- 
wood  dragon  which  formed  the  figure  head  of  the  Nihon  Mam,  built  to  con- 
vey the  fighting  Hideyothi  to  Korea  in  1592,  is  a  genuine  curio,  and  for  cen- 
turies was  preserved  as  an  heirloom  in  the  7*a6a  Cattle,  by  the  descendants 
of  Admiral  Kuki  Yoshitaka  (who  built  the  Toba  Castle  -  was  commander  of 
Hideuoshi's  fleet i  governor  of  &hima  Province,  and  was  killed,  in  1600.  when 
he  sided  against  teyam).  The  old  palanquin  near  by  belonged  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Ise  Shrinrs  in  I  ho  17th  cent.  The  numerous  relics  of  the  Stone 
Age  in  Japan  are  not  devoid  of  interest  to  antiquarians.  7-  In  the  museum 
yard  are  several  omnipresent  relics  of  the  Rtissian  and  Chinese  wars  — >  can- 
non, battered  funnels  from  war-nhipn,  submarine  mines,  tor|)f'does,  and 
what-not.  In  a  smaller  edifice  hard  by  are  collections  of  relics  from  YtMO, 
the  Ifoochoe  JelandSt  Formoea^  and  Korea.  —  Across  the  road  i9 
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Thib  No^o-^an,  or  Agricultural  HaD,  with  a  number  of  exhibits  well 
worth  lookinp:  at.  With  the  infinite  patience  and  care  which  are  characteri*- 
tics  of  the  Japanese,  there  have  been  assembled  here,  and  arranged  in  higlily 
interesting  sroupa,  many  of  the  pioduota  for  whieh  Japan  is  specially  aoML 
The  processes  of  growing  and  preparing  tea,  seaweed,  rice,  camphor,  pepper- 
mint* silk,  and  a  host  of  native  products,  are  portrayed  in  wax  and  the  like, 
tlM  lilk  prooees  being  extremely  interesting,  as  every  stage  from  the  silk 
cocoon  to  the  woven  habtUae  is  ingeniously  demonstrated.  There  ia  a  large 
collection  of  marine  and  land  products,  hsh-traps,  models  of  boats,  a  Ufe-his- 
tcny  of  the  oyster,  with  specimens  of  this  bivalve  in  various  stagea  of  devel* 
opment,  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  butterflies,  and  what-not.  The  department  for 
the  instruction  of  farmers  and  fishermen  is  the  best  equipped  in  Japan  and 
corresponds  in  a  smaller  way  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  at  WaamngtOB, 
D.C.  Housewives  will  be  interested  in  the  process  of  converting  seaweed 
into  gelatine,  while  Western  farmers  may  learn  here  of  a  score  of  uses  to 
whioh  tiM straw,  regarded  in  the  United  States  as  of  litile  eoonomical  im* 
portance,  can  be  put.  Not  the  least  interesting  in  this  regard  are  the  beau- 
tifully soft  mats  iUUami)  which  serve  in  Japan  as  carpets  and  are  made  of 
the  reed  known  as  Junata  eommunis  (Jap.  J),  Included  in  the  exhibit  of 
natine  woods  are  many  from  the  fertile  and  productive  forests  of  Formosa. 

The  traveler  with  time  to  spare  should,  on  leaving  the  museum  grounds, 
stroll  back  toward  Yamada  through  the  older  settlement  of  Puruichi,  there 
to  note  the  peculiar  style  of  architecture  of  the  more  ancient  of  the  houses, 
many  of  which  have  gables,  and  stand  with  the  wrong  end  to  the  street, 
Undw  certain  of  the  Jmsarre  tiled  roofs  with  a  prcmonnoed  overhang  are 
quaint  windows  opening  on  to  tiny  balconies  that  suggest  Venice  rather 
ttian  Japan.  The  principal  street,  formerly  the  chief  thoroughfare  between 
the  two  great  lae  ShrinM^  lacks  the  odor  of  sanctity  whieh  these  halloived 
structures  might  be  supposed  to  impart,  but  it  makes  up  for  this,  in  amen* 
sure,  by  its  picturesqueness.  Not  a  few  of  the  more  sumptuous  hooses 
whieh  faee  it  are  of  (luestionable  repute,  and  are  known  fiur  and  wide  for  a 
nationally  (in)  famous  dance,  the  Ise  Ondo,  which  has  obtained  here  «int  e 
time  immemorial.  With  that  singular  innonsistenoy  which  sometimes  per- 
mks  certain  Japanese  to  mix  spiritual  with  material  affairs,  pilgrims  deput- 
i«ed  by  distant  communities  to  represent  them  at  the  Ise  Shrines  have  l)oen 
known  first  to  purify  themselves  at  those  superlativoiy  sacred  institutions, 
thsn  repair  hither  to  engage  in  a  little  debaudiery  as  an  indulgence  for  too 
much  praying.  Those  uninitiated  foreigners  who  with  one  or  more  friends 
have  chipped  in  ¥3.50  in  order  to  witness  an  /«e  Ondo  arranged  for  their  spe- 
cial entertainment,  and  who  perchance  have  been  puzzled  at  the  decorum 
and  brevity  of  the  exhibition  (which  consists  of  not  ungraceful  posturing 
set  to  music,  and  which  lasts  for  about  5  min.),  may  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing: The  room  is  provided  with  a  miniature  sta^e  with  flanking  wings  on 
the  order  of  the  hanamichi,  or  '  flowery  path,'  leading  to  the  stage  of  oniin- 
ary  native  theaters.  A  number  of  women  samt-sen-players  seat  themselves 
on  mats  below  these  passageways,  and  the  several  spectators  squat  on  the 
floor  directly  facing  the  proscenium.   At  a  given  moment  the  floor  of  this 
rises  to  the  stage  level  and  brings  up  with  it  perhaps  a  dosen  gayly  but 
modestly  clad  women,  with  statuesque  figures,  crimson  lips,  flashing  oyee, 
and  bepowdcred,  smiling  faces.  They  present  a  curious  spectacle  as  thefir 
blink  at  the  sudden  light  and  sweep  the  room  with  inquiring  glances.  Their 
costumes  are  more  significant  to  Japanese  than  to  the  unknowing  stranger. 
The  music  strikes  up,  each  woman  executes  a  brief  pa§  tsu/,  the  floor  sioks 
with  its  glittering,  musky  burden,  and  closes  with  a  snap,  and  the  exhibition 
is  over  —  for  the  foreigner!  But  the  industrious  Japanese,  if  there  be  any 
present,  has  bcMn  more  interested  in  the  women  than  in  the  celebrated 
dance,  and  he  now  prorec<ls  forthwith  to  the  proprietor  of  the  cstabhshment, 
demands  the  courtezan  whose  salient  characteristics  he  has  made  a  mental 
note  of,  and  receives  her  to  work  his  will  with  her! 

At  similar  questionable  places  in  this  district  other  trashy  dances  are  per- 
formed before  those  willing  to  pay  for  them.  One  not  without  a  certain  friv- 
olous interest  is  the  sprightly  O  auoi  O  Tama,  conducted  by  aged  girls  who 
are  sueli  artful  dodgers  that  they  are  rarely  if  ever  struck  by  the  coins  which 
the  men  among  the  spectators  fling  at  their  faces.  One  of  the  shops  on  the 

main  street  is  noted  among  Japanese  as  the  headqiianeiB  of  •  natiDnifcHy 
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known  medicine  called  Mankxn-tan  —  small  anodijnMlliHlllUld^'On 
yniiui  and  sold  as  cure-alls  to  ailioij;  pilgrims. 

ToTobt  and  Fiitami.  Tndns  leave  the  Yamada  SUttion  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, cross  the  wide  estuary  of  the  Isuzu  River  and  parallel  the  tramway  to 
4  M.  (fare,  18  sen)  FtUami-no^ra.  Here,  if  the  traveler  so  wishes,  he  may 
(in  spring  or  eummer)  board  a  small  steamer  which  plies  hence  to  Toba  and 
crotwes  an  island-studded  sea  similar  to  that  about  Mataushima.  The  shel- 
tered bay,  seen  from  the  left  of  the  train,  is  charmingly  tranquil,  and  the 
rinnous  coast  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty.  The  tr^n  soon  crosses  a  long 
bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  bay  that  makes  in  between  pine-clad  promontories 
and  comes  to  8  M.  (fare,  35  «en)  Toba  (in  Shima  Province),  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  hill  surmounted  by  a  steel  lighthouse.  Behind  it,  a  pubUc  garden  called 
Koraku-en  spreads  over  the  summits  of  several  hills,  whence  magnificent 
views  are  had  of  land  and  sea.  Proceeding  past  the  boat-landing  (for  the 
Pearl  Fisheries  mentioned  hereinafter)  to  midway  of  the  village,  one  descries 
a  zigEag  path  leading  up  the  hill  at  the  right.  The  small  island  at  the  left, 
now  given  over  to  a  little  shipyard,  was  once  the  garden  surrounding  the 
castle  of  a  daimyd.  From  the  summit  of  Fujino-dait  which  we  now  climb, 
one  gets  a  far-reaching  view,  but  a  more  eztenaiva  and  latiBfyiiig  one  u  had 
from  the  higher  crest  of 

HiTORi-TAMA,  or  Weathcr-Hill,  surmounted  by  a  picturesque  tea-ho<ise 
and  belted  with  fantastic  pine  trees.  The  panorama  which  spreads  before 
one  here  easily  takes  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  Empire,  ns  it  is  marked  by 
tsvishing  beauty  and  a  penetrating  charm.  Far  below,  streiching  to  indefin- 
ite pine-clad  shores  or  merging  into  the  ghostly  mist  which  enshrouds  tibem* 
lie  a  thousand  square  miles  of  placid,  junk-flecked,  island-dotted  sea  as  ten- 
derly blue  as  the  wonderful  sky  arching  like  an  inverted  porcelain  bowl 
above  it.  Far  to  the  N.K.,  in  the  distant  province  of  Kai,  with  a  portion  of 
its  bulk  hidden  by  the  sky-line,  the  lordly  Fuji  rises  in  faultless  grandeur,  — 
p    uiorable,  dreamy  shape,  glistening  with  snow  and  blending  into  the  haze 
name  colossal  pearl,  or  the  embodied  spirit  of  the  countless  thousands 
,  lese  which  lie  yet  undisturbed  in  their  nacreous  beds  beneath  the  sea 
off  Hugeshinia  Island.  In  the  foreground  are  the  mts,  of  Owari  and  Mino, 
while  still  nearer,  at  the  left,  stands  the  lofty  Aaama-yama,  namesake  of, 
but  no  kin  to,  the  restless  giant  of  the  Karuizawa  Plain.  The  W.  shore  of 
I»e  Bay  stretches  away  at  the  left,  and  with  a  single  sweep  of  the  vision  one 
mav  count  a  hundred  flashing  sails,  of  Junk  and  fiHoing-craft,  bending  before, 
or  Seating  aRainst,  the  wind,  and  forming  a  picture  which  one  may  see  in 
no  waters  of  the  world  save  those  of  Nippon.  Because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
sea,  the  vista  here  is  finer  and  shwper  than  tliat  from  the  summit  of  Aaama, 
despite  the  fact  that  from  that  vantage-point  one  can  see  more  and  farther. 

Following  the  shaded  woods-road  leading  down  at  the  rear  of  Uiyori" 
yama,  and  passing  the  small  Shinto  shrine  tueked  away  in  a  ferny  dell,  we 
proceed  through  Toba  town  (tri- weekly  steamers  to  Gamagori,  on  the  Td- 
kaidd;  3  bra.;  ¥2)  and  continue  (right)  along  the  excellent  road  which  winds 
between  verdure-covered  hills.  The  eoerry  blooms  in  spring  and  the  turning 
maple  leaves  in  autumn  attract  many  pedestrians  hither,  among  them 
scores  of  women  who  with  skirts  tucked  under  their  girdles  stroll  quietly 
along  and  drink  in  the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  highway  soon 
emerges  on  a  level  stretch  and  affords  fascinating  glimpses  of  the  sea  wliere 
it  swishes  iu  and  out  between  woodsy  promontories.   Many  varieties  of 
flowers  and  ferns  grow  hereabout,  and  where  the  fine  pines  spring  up  in  dense 
jijroves  a  balsamic  fragrance  broods  above  the  countryside.    A  leisurely 
tramp  of  1  hrs.  brings  one  to  the  outskirts  of  Yrniura  village,  where  a  long 
foot-bridge  spans  an  arm  tA  the  sea.  Continuing  over  the  orest  of  the  hiU, 
along  a  shaded  road,  one  comes  in  20  min.  to  the  wide  ocean  and  a  local  curi- 
osity (as  wdU  as  a  favorite  theme  with  poets)  in  the  form  of  twin  rocks 
CcaUea  AfyMo-^toa,  or  'Wife  luid  Husband  Rock')  near  the  shore.  A  straw 
rope  (ahimenavm)  18  ft.  long,  of  the  kind  hung  before  Shintd  shrines,  is 
looped  over  the  stones  (one  of  which  is  12,  the  other  30,  ft.  high,  and  both 
dr  whiob  are  often  pictured  in  the  native  art),  and  because  tne  sentiment 
pleases  the  Jw^ese*  and  the  sunset  effect  is  particularly  fine,  many  come 
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hither  to  pray  in  the  little  Scminthomi  no  yashiro  on  a  ledge  of  rock  at  tbe 

shore.  The  broad  »hingly  beach  of  Fuiami  bogina  juat  beyond  here,  uid 
pedestrians  will  find  it  worth  while  to  leave  the  highroad  and  follow  the  sea 
to  the  town.  The  beach  ia  deservedly  popular  with  Yamada  folka,  and  there 
it  good  fishing.  The  conspicuous  stone  slab  overlooking  the  water  com- 
memorates a  visit  of  the  present  Emperor  when  he  was  Crown  Prince.  The 
clean  little  shops  which  flank  the  shore  sell  awabi  shells  and  other  marine 
products,  along  with  a  host  of  tinselly  kickshaws  attractive  to  country  peo- 
ple. The  breezy  little  Taiyd-kwan  Inn  makes  a  specialty  of  buckwheat 
macaroni  (soba).  The  tram-cars  which  leave  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
village  go  to  (25  min.,  15  sen)  Uji  village  and  stop  near  the  Naiku  Shrine, 

Asama-yama  (1700  ft.)  is  a  popular  resort  with  the  townspeople,  since 
from  the  tea-house  and  the  temple  near  the  summit  (much  cooler  than  at 
Yamada)  magnificent  views  are  obtainable  over  land  and  sea.  The  climb 
to  the  top  (about  5  M.  from  the  entrance  to  the  Naiku  Shrine)  preaeatt  no 
difficulties.  Coolie  to  act  as  guide  and  carry  the  lunch-basket,  ¥2. 

Xh»  MiiHw*1*  Pearl  Fisheries  of  Shimei-ura  (referred  to  in  detail  at  p. 
cxix),  may  be  reached  (about  10  M.  in  2§  hrs.)  by  aailbcmt  from  Toba,  but 
unless  the  day  is  fine  and  the  sea  fairly  smooth  the  trip  had  better  be  poet* 
poned.  The  prices  demanded  by  the  boatmen  (who  accost  all  strangers  pMi> 
iHK  the  boat-landing)  are  flexible,  and  a  bargain  should  be  struck  before  em- 
barking; ¥5  for  one  person,  for  the  round  trip  (in  about  6  hrs.)  is  ample. 
Mid  50  sen  for  each  additional  person  in  a  small  party  is  enough.  —  llis 
Women  Divers  (amn)  of  Toba  can  be  seen  at  work  in  the  summer  in  the  sea 
off  Sugeahima,  near  Sakate,  visible  from  Toba  and  about  one  hour's  ride  in 
a  sailboat.  Several  score  women  are  employed  here  to  dive  tot  shdl-li^  and 
other  marine  products,  chiefly  sea-ears  (atoabi)  and  agar-agar,  a  seaweed  of 
which  a  gelatinous  substance  called  kanten  is  made  (and  exported).  Their 
costumes  are  scantier  even  than  those  of  ballet-dancers;  the  saline  water 
soon  turns  their  hair  a  repulnive  reddish-brown  (like  that  of  the  Somali  bojra 
who  dive  at  Aden)  and  their  skins  coarse  and  raspy.  Like  the  Burmeas 
women,  they  work  while  their  men-folks  loaf.  They  mUc  at  oold  water*  and 
prefer  not  to  work  in  winter,  but  the  traveler  intent  upon  seeing  tbe  opeia- 
tion  can  arrange  (in  Toba)  for  it  at  a  cost  of  about  five  yen, 

36.  From  (Yokohama,  liagoya)  Kydto  to  Osaka  and  Kobe. 

Tokohama-Kobe  Rte.  (24-26),  continued  from  p.  400.  South- 
westward  from  KySio  the  rly.  croaaes  the  fertile  Yanuuhiro 
Plain,  with  fine  mts.  at  the  right,  and  bluer,  more  distant 

ones,  at  the  left.  The  TiJ^i  Pagoda  is  soon  passed  at  the  left. 
At  the  right  of  the  far  end  of  the  (1196  ft.)  Katsura  Rwer 
bridfjo  stands  the  Katsura  Summer  Palace,  hidden  l)y  trees. 
The  thick  groves  of  the  lissome  Bamhma  which  grows  hero  in 
such  wanton  profusion  would  furnish  a  fishing-pole  for  nearly 
every  piseatorially  inclined  youngster  in  the  Miclakb's  Empire. 
Plodding  oxen  aiil  the  simple  husbanduien  in  their  lowly  Uusks 
in  the  paddy-fields,  and  sometimes  have  gaudy  scarves  wound 
round  the  base  of  their  horns,  or  are  sheltered  from  the  search- 
ing rays  of  the  sun  by  swa3ring  canopies  that  cover  them  from 
head  to  tail.  Conspicuous  objects  in  the  fields  are  the  erude 
irrigating  devices  —  species  of  breast-wheels  (perchance  of 
Persian  origin)  with  radial  stops  in  liou  of  buckets,  up  which 
men  and  women  climb  and  fill  the  sluices  with  water  raised  by 
their  dead  weight.  The  omnipresent  TdkaUid  winds  like  a 
jmite  ribbon  across  the  green  fields,  which  seem  never  without 
tneir  laborers.  Beyond  319  AI .  )  'aimzaki  a  score  or  more  smuk- 
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ing  factory  chimneys _8tart  up  at  the  left  to  advertise  the  in- 
dustries of  hustling  Osaka,  The  progress  developed  in  this 
moilful  manufacturing  center  seems  to  have  communicated 
itself,  like  an  insidious  poison,  to  the  people  roundabout,  for 

occasionally  one  sees  a  greedy  fisherman  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  fishing  with  six  or  more  poles  at  a  time! — The  Akvior 
and  the  Yodo^awa  are  crossed  between  Takatsuhi  and  Iharaki^ 
beyond  which,  at  333  M.  Suita,  is  the  immense  brewery  of  the 
Dai  Nippon  Brewery  Co.  The  rly.  now  curves  to  the  left, 
crosses  the  Kami-  Kanzaki-qaxva,  then  the  Kami-Yodo-gawaf 
and  enters  the  Umeda  Station  (restauriint  upstairs)  of  338  M. 
Osaka  (see  below).  For  a  continuation  of  the  journey  see  p.  618. 

Arriyal.  The  4  principal  rly.  stationH  are:  Umeda,  in  the  N.  quarter  (PI. 
Df  2),  where  north-  and  south-bound  trains  of  the  Tokaidd  Rly.  arrive  and 
depart;  Minaiomachi,  in  the  S.  Central  quarter  (PI.  D,  3),  starting-point 
for  Tennojx,  Oji,  Koyaguchi  (  Koya'san),  Wakayania,  Nara,  Yamada,  and 
Nagoya;  Namba  Station,  hard  by  the  Minatomachi;  Nan-kax  Rly .  Co.'s  trains 
to  Sumiyoshi,  ScJcai,  and  Wakayama;  and  the  Shio-bashi,  W.  of  the  last- 
named  (PI.  D,  3) ;  also  for  Koya-san.  Foreign  visitors  are  usually  concerned 
only  with  the  Umeda  Station.  So  many  disapprove  of  the  hotel  accommo- 
dations at  Omka  that  visitors  to  the  city  make  it  usually  the  objective 
point  of  an  ail-da;y^  excursion  up  from  Kobe  (20  M.,  frequent  trains  and 
eleotrio  tnun<-«ars  in  about  1  hr.)  or  down  from  (27  M.)  KyCto  (with  similar 
transportation  facilities).  Osaka  does  not  enjoy  a  reputation  for  healthful- 
ness,  and  prudent  travelers  will  beware  of  toe  drinking-water  unless  it  is 
Ixnled.  Tanaan  from  the  near-by  Takaradzuka  Spring  should  be  demanded 
rather  than  drink  the  .stuff  bottled  locally,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  river-water 
charged  with  additional  microbic  matter.  The  Asahi  beer  brewed  by  the 
Dai  Nippon  Brewery  Co.  is  well  spoken  of. 

Hotels  and  Inns  (comp.  p.  xxix).  Osaka  Hotel,  on Naka-no-shima  Island 
(PL  D,  2),  overlooking  the  river;  Kuglish  spoken;  rates  from  ¥5  ad^ and 
upward;  leaves  mueh  to  be  desired.  The  inn  next  door  (native  food)  is  the 
Ginsui-ro,  rates  from  ¥3.50  and  upward.  The  Ilana-ya  Inn  (same  Tfties) 
is  between  the  Nipj>on  Ginko  and  the  Central  Post-Office. 

Jinrikis  (p.  Izxxviii);  35  sen  for  the  Ist  hr.;  25  the  2d;  and  25  for  each 
succeeding  nr.  From  the  Umeda  Station  to  the  castle  and  return,  with  i  hr, 
wait.  40  sen;  to  any  of  the  hotels  on  Naka-no^hima,  15  sen;  by  the  dur, 
¥1.60;  \  day;.  80  sen;  a  jinriki  full  of  luggage  at  the  same  prices.  Trunks 
from  the  station  to  the  hotel,  25  sen;  15  sen  ciich  where  tliere  are  several. 

Tram-cars  {densha)  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  are  speedyi  safe,  and 
cheap.  The  conductors  do  not  always  speak  Etesnsh,  but  a  key-word  usually 
auffioes  for  them,  and  the  traveler  seldom  has  any  difficulty  in  getting  about, 
if  he  knows  how  to  pronounce  the  name  of  his  destination.  A  Belt  Line 
half-circles  the  city,  stopping  at  many  stations  and  Hnklng  up  the  several  riy. 
station.*}.  Cars  on  the  Takaradzuka  Line  (comp.  p.  629)  leave  every  5  min. 
(from  the  terminus  near  the  Umeda  Station)  between  5  a.m.  and  12.30 
AM.  making  the  trip  (single  fare.  20  aen;  round  trip,  38)  in  40  min. 

Banks  (comp.  p.  xxiii):  Yokohama  Specie  Bank;  Awaji-machi  Shichorne, 
Higasbi-ku.  —  Nippon  Qinko;  Naka-no-shima  Itchome,  Kita-ku.  —  Mit- 
mnOinkd:  Korai-bashi  NIohome,  Hisashi-ku.  —  Bank  cf  Taiwan  (Taiwan 
Ginko) :  Korai-baahi  Itchome.  Thereare  in  addition  15  or  more  native  banks. 

Steamships.  The  head  office  of  the  6saka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  Mer- 
cantile Steamship  Co.;  tel.  add.:  'Shosen,  Osaka')  is  in  the  former  Settle- 
ment, at  04,  Tornijima-cho,  Kita-ku  (PI.  C,  3).  English  is  spoken  in  all  the 
departments.  The  excellent  ships  of  the  company  (comp.  p.  139)  sail  from 
the  near-by  dock  and  ply  weekly  (or  oftener)  to  many  of  the  Japan  coast 
ports;  to  ports  on  the  K.  and  W,  coasts  of  Korea,  and  to  (1090  M.  in  5  days) 
Tientsin  (N.  China);  fare,  ¥fir».  1st  r  l  ;  ¥.30,  2(1  cl.  The  Guidebooks  (free) 
to  'Dairen,'  'Chosen,'  and  'iVlancnuna  and  Beyond'  (all  in  English)  are 
filled  with  information  (steamer  rates*  sailing  dates,  etc.)  of  value  to  trav- 
elan.  The  Inland  Sea  senriee  (frequent  sailings  to  the  ehief  ports)  offers 
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delifirhtf  111  ezeurnons,  and  enableB  one  to  get  a  much  better  idea  of  the  ohaim- 

ing  towns  aud  coast  of  this  sea  than  is  possible  from  a  big  through  liner. 
AmoujK  the  ports  touched  at)  are  Sakate,  Takamatau,  TadoUu,  Itozaki,  Tada- 
nommi,  Takehaarat  Kure,  Ujinat  Miyajima,  Yanai,  Shitnonoaekit  Moji, 
Takahama,  Oila,  and  the  pictur^que  Beppu.  The  company's  folder,  *  Our 
Inland  Sea  Service,'  is  replete  with  information  (in  English)  and  charming 
views  of  the  places  called  at.  Foreign  food  is  served  on  most  of  the  ships, 
and  English  is  spoken.  Trips  can  be  planned  to  the  best  advantage  with  we 
management  or  one  of  the  agents  of  the  company.  A  number  of  ports  are 
visited  in  a  day,  and  at  those  like  Beppu  the  ships  of  the  huge  and  sLeadily 
increasing  fleet  (about  125  ships)  call  in  six  or  seven  times  a  day. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  cxii).  Fow  of  the  native  shops  cater  to  foreign  trade,  and 
travelers  may  hnd  it  more  advantageous  to  make  purchases  in  Kvoto, 
Kobe,  Yokohama,  or  T5kyo.  For  a  classified  list  of  native  and  foNign  anoib 
reUgioiu  oiganisationa,  and  the  like,  consult  the  I>irectory. 

Osftka,  or  Oeaka  (from  great  river,  or  bay;  and  taka, 
hill),  a  hu^e  manufacturing dtv  (2d  insiae  in  the  thnpire,  with 

1,273,658  mhabs.  and  266,494  houses)  covering  9  sq.  M.  of  the 
wide  Osaka  Plain  at  the  N^E.  end  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name; 
capital  and  chief  city  of  Osaka  Prefecture  (and  fu),  in  Settsu 
Province,  Hes  in  lat.  34°  41'  N.,  and  long.  135°  45'  E.  of  Green- 
wich  (4°  16'  W.  from  Tokyo),  and  is  at  once  the  busiest,  most 
productive,  and  least  picturesque  of  the  Japanese  cities.  It 
stretches  along  the  low  delta  at  the  mouths  of  several  rivers, 
chief  among  them  the  Yodo-gawa  (a  prolongation  of  the  Kat- 
sura  and  &e  Uji  rivers),  with  the  bulk  of  the  dty  on  the 
S.  bank  of  this  polluted  stream.  Both  the  cily  and  its  rapidly 
expanding  suburbs  are  intersected  by  such  a  multiplicity  oi 
canals,  rivulets,  and  arms  of  the  near-by  sea  that  the  imrtoat^ 
with  its  800  odd  bridges,  has  earned  the  title  of  the  Japanese 
Venice.  Other  critics,  cognizant  of  its  host  of  factories  and 
of  the  vast  output  of  manufactured  goods,  call  it  the  Man- 
chester (and  the  Chicago)  of  Japan.  Despite  the  water  to  be 
found  on  every  hand,  the  city  is  not  unfrequently  the  the- 
ater of  vast  and  terrtfying  conflagrations.  The  great  fire  of 
1910  burned  11,500  houses  and  omsx  property  vuued  at  nul- 
lions  of  yen,  while  that  of  Jan.,  1912  (wluch  oumed  steadily 
for  24  hrs.),  devastated  an  area  of  1  sq.  M.  (in  the  S.  quarter 
of  the  city),  obliterated  18  streets,  destroyed  4830  houses, 
temples,  and  shrines,  and  caused  a  loss  of  10  million  yen. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  4  wards 
or  ku:  Kita,  at  the  N.;  Higashi  to  the  S.  of  it;  Minami  still 
farther  S.,  and  Nishi  at  the  W.  Its  greatest  extension  is  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  across  this  wide  area  run  miles  upon  miles 
of  apparently  interminable  streets,  many  of  them  not  above 
15  ft.  wide,  and  all  flanked  by  endless  rows  of  dumpy,  unhand- 
some brown  houses  as  much  alike  as  dried  beans.  In  summer 
certain  of  these  blistering  lanes  are  covered  with  awnings,  like 
the  streets  of  old  Canton,  and  throngs  of  carts,  jinnkis,  and 
grunting,  perspiring,  half-naked  people  pulse  through  them 
like  gasping  ferrets  in  a  superheated  runway.  Towering  mas- 
sively above  these  small  frame  structures  are  certain  modem 
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ones,  symbolie  of  New  Japan  and  its  growing  wealth  and  im- 
portance. The  best  known  and  busiest  of  the  city  streets  is  the 

umg  but  narrow  Shinsav-bashi-sugi  which  runs  N*  and  S. 
through  the  Senba  district  (PL  D,  2-3), —marked  near  its  S. 
terminus  by  the  equally  well-known  Shinsai  Bridge.  The  great 
castle  stands  at  the  E.  edge  of  the  metro pohs  in  a  district 
called  Uyemachi,  flanked  on  the  N.  by  the  Okawa,  or  Hig 
River.  A  short  distance  N.W.,  at  the  extreme  E.  end  of 
Kita-ku,  in  a  bend  made  by  the  Yodo-gavxiy  is  the  Mint,  where 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  of  the  realm  are  made.  The 
Umm  Station  of  the  Tdkaidd  lily,  stands.near  the  center  d 
this  rhombddal  islandi  and  midway,  slightly  toward  the  N., 
18  the  big  Osaka  Prison.  Flanking  ike  S.  side,  and  between  it 
and  the  city  proper,  lies  the  cresoentHdiaped  Naka-no-shima 
(Middle  Island),  with  the  Dojima-gawa  on  its  N.  side  and  the 
narrow,  canal-like  Tosabori-gawa  at  the  S.  On  this  strip  are 
the  Naka-no-shima  Parky  with  its  Public  Library  and  bronze 
statue  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  —  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  modern  city;  the  Central  Post-Office,  and  the  Osaka:, 
and  several  native  hotels.  The  big  and  much-traveled  Yodoya 
BridffB  is  cme  of  the  several  whidi  connect  it  with  the  main 
city  at  the  S.  Farther  down  the  etreson  is  a  second,  smaller^ 
boat-shaped  island  often  called  KawoffuM  (River's  Mouth), 
the  site  of  the  Foreign  Quarter,  the  Kenehd,  or  Municipal 
Office;  many  docks,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  great  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  (the  second  largest  steamship  company  in  Ja- 
p>an),  whose  flag  is  familiar  to  the  civilized  world  and  whose 
well-appointed  ships  ply  across  the  Pacihc  Ocean  and  to  many 
distant  ports. 

DoTOMBORi,  or  Theater  Street,  a  well-known  thoroughfare 
S.  of  the  Senba  district,  in  a  busy  section  beyond  the  narrow 
DdiUmhorirgaiJoat  in  Minami-ku,  is  very  gay  after  nightfall,  and 
is  to  Osaka  what  Isesakich5  is  to  Yokohaona.  In  the  yards  of 
some  of  its  tea-houses  are  huge  cages  filled  in  summer  with 
fireflies  (  p.  554),  which  are  Hberated  for  the  pleasure  of  ^e 
guests,  or  put  into  tiny  bamboo  cages  for  them  to  take  home. 
The  river  on  summer  nights  is  Ptrikingly  Venetian  in  aspect, 
with  its  pleasure-boats  thronged  with  joyous  merry-makers 
and  illuminated  by  swinging  lanterns.  Prominent  among  the 
city  bridges  is  the  Korai  Bashi,  or  Bridge  of  the  Koreans,  an 
ancient  structure  commemorating  the  early  immigrants  from 
that  peninsuliu  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  Osaka  that 
the  itihon^-baahi  does  to  T5^0,  and  the  iSanj&'baaki  to  K^5to; 
anciently  all  distances  were  measured  therefrom,  and  thither 
all  roads  were  supposed  to  center.  Two  of  the  most  important 
vernacular  newspapers  in  Japan,  the  Osaka  Mainichi  and  the 
Asahi,  are  published  in  the  city.  The  resources  and  business 
knowledge  of  the  Osaka  merchants,  and  the  strong  banks  and 
great  warehouses  crammed  with  home  manufactures  for  ex- 
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port  and  imports  for  home  consumption,  influence  materially 
the  commerce  of  the  Empire.  Several  of  the  big  foreign  im- 
porting houses  of  Yokohama  and  Kobe  have  branch  offices 
here,  for  the  poise  of  commercial  Osaka  is  more  important  than 
that  of  more  artistic  Ky5to.  In  the  6000  or  more  industrial 
establishments  all  manner  of  goods  (including  fake  curios)  are 
manufactured  and  exported  to  Korea,  China,  Formosa,  and  the 
southern  countries.  Merchants  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire  draw  their  supplies  hence,  and  a  feverish  activity 
is  manifest  in  the  ever-extending  line  of  smoking  factories  that 
now  almost  girdle  the  broad  bay.  Nearly  GO  million  yen  worth 
of  cotton  yam  is  produced  each  year  by  the  27  huge  cottoi^ 
spinning  companies  operating  in  the  09aka  Prefecture.  The 
Osaka  Clearing  House,  founded  in  1879,  is  said  to  have  beeoi 
thefirstof  its  dass  in  New  Japan.  The  fine  new  Baak  of  Japan, 
a  handsome  gray  granite  structure  of  the  composite  order,  fac- 
ing the  NaJctp-whahinia  Park,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in 
the  Empire. 

'  Tempo-zan,  an  artificial  hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ajifcmoa^ 
at  the  extreme  E.  edge  of  the  city,  overlooks  Osaka  Bay  and  is 
a  favorite  bathing-resort.  The  N.  breakwater  near  by  is  9124 
ft.  long;  the  S.  one  (14,631  ft.)  extends  from  the  N.  side  of  the 
Kizurgavxjt,  and  leaves  a  channel  between  the  two  breakwateiB 
220  yds.  wide.  The  harbor  is  to  be  dredged  to  28  ft.  ^  and  22 
million  yen  are  to  be  spent  in  harbor  improvements.  The  riae 
of  the  tide  is  3-6  ft.  The  white  fixed  light  which  shines  from  a 
white  hexagonal  tower  30ft.  hip;hon  the  summit  of  Tempo-zan^ 
on  the  S.  side  of  tlie  Aji-kawa-guchif  52  ft.  above  high  water, 
is  visible  12  M.  over  an  arc  of  246°.  A  fixed  red  light,  visible 
about  7  M.  is  shown  from  a  red  iron  tower  25  ft.  high  on  the 
head  of  the  S.  breakwater;  and  a  fixed  white  light,  visible  9  M. 
from  a  white  iron  tower  25  ft.  high  on  the  head  of  the  N.  break- 
i^ater;  both  lights  are  45  ft.  above  high  water.  fVequent  tvains 
of  the  Niahinaii  Line  rim  from  Umeda  Station  to  the  main 
Custom-House,  near  the  £•  end  of  the  N.  breakwater,  at 
kurajima. 

The  Local  Products  Museum,  or  HakubuUurjd  (PI.  2), 
contains  exhibits  of  local  products  for  sale. 

History.  Until  the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  the  spot  where  the  modern  Osaka 
stands  was  called  Nanitoa,  a  name  (thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Nami^hajftx, 
or  'swift  waves')  said  to  have  been  applied  to  it  by  the  mythical  Jimmu 
Tenno  when  he  landed  hero  from  KyfishQ  in  B.C.  660.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  (16th)  Emperor  Nintoku,  in  the  4th  cent.;  of  Kotoku  (the  36th),  in  the 
7th  cent.,  and  of  Sh9mu  (45th)  from  744  to  748.  Prom  the  ertabKahment  of 
Kyoto,  in  704,  it  became  an  important  mart  for  trade,  and  a  seaport  for  war- 

i'unksand  commercial  craft.  It  came  prominently  into  history  in  1532  when 
Itnnid  Kosa,  the  head  bonse  of  the  Nishi  Hongwartji  at  KyOto,  incurred 
the  oninity  of  Oda  Nobunaga,  and  built  for  himself  a  huge  castle  which  ho  suc> 
cessfuily  defended  for  5  yrs.  Toyotomi  Hideposhi  chose  the  city  for  his  revt- 
denoe  in  1683.  enlarged  the  castle,  and  drew  hither  a  number  of  titled  families. 
Its  greatest  prosperity  dates  from  that  period.  In  the  17th  cent.,  when  Kyw 
dto  had  upward  of  a  million  inhabs.,  most  ol  ita  aupfdiaa  oame  thmn^ 
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Osaka  port,  and  this  waa  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  in  Japan.  Ita  castle 
was  tbeslroDgeat  fortress,  and  its  merchants  the  wealthiest.  The  junk  traffic 
was  immense.  Miles  of  these  clumsy  but  picturesque  craft  floated  on  the 
bosom  of  the  bay  or  lav  moored  to  its  shores  —  many  of  them  in  fact  swing- 
ing at  anchor  above  what  at  present  is  a  part  of  the  populouB  city,  for  nat- 
ural and  artificial  alterations  nave  greatly  changed  the  topographical  features 
of  the  district,  and  the  sea  was  then  much  nearer  the  castle  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  city  really  owes  its  prominence  to  the  near-by  and  now  decadent  port  of 
QaJcai,  in  the  17th  cent,  the  great  distributing  center  for  this  section  of  Japan* 

Travelers  familiar  with  the  finer  and  more  elaborate  temples 
of  Kyoto  may  not  find  those  of  Osaka  of  any  great  interest,  and 
may  i>erhaf>s  consider  the  Cjustle,  the  Mint,  and  the  Big  Bell 
the  only  sights  worth  devoting  time  to.  These  can  easily  be 
inspected  in  one  forenoon,  and  a  fair  idea  secured  of  the  city 
on  tiie  jouniey  to  and  from  them.  The  temples  other  than 
those  heremaf  ter  described  are  not  worth  much.  —  The  Hokoku 
Jinshaf  a  Sfantd  shrine  hard  by  the  Osaka  Hotel,  was  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Toi/otomi  Hideyaahi;  it  nc^  detain  no  one, 
as  the  handsome  gramte<mi  can  be  seen  from  the  street  while 
passing  it. 

The  Nishi  Hongwanji  (PI.  D,  2)  differs  but  little  from  similar 
fanes  of  the  same  sect  in  other  cities.  A  high,  massive  wall 
with  mediaeval  turrets  at  the  corners  incloses  the  vast  com- 
pound, to  which  a  penthouse  gateway,  with  some  noteworthy 
carvings  in  the  natural  keyaki,  gives  ingress.  Conspicuous 
among  these  m  enfoliated  chrysanthemums,  the  customary 
Dogs  of  Fo  (with  gOded  eyes),  squirming  dragons,  and  what- 
not. The  supporting  pillars  are  sheathed  in  copper-broniej  and 
broad  sheets  of  this  enrich  the  big  doors,  swung  on  stout  pivots 
and  let  into  the  beams  above  and  below.  Of  the  several  Tbuild- 
ings  in  the  inclosure  the  main  temple  is  the  only  one  worth 
looking  at.  Its  clean  and  spacious  interior  contains  some 
richly  gilded,  pierced  and  sculptured  panels  carrying  kiku  de- 
signs, and  some  heavily  gilded  kcyaki  pillars  whose  capitals, 
cross-beams,  and  compound  brackets  are  decorated  in  unusu- 
iJly  harmonious  oolom.  The  skillfully  carved  polychromatic 
figures  of  flying  tewnin  in  the  upper  panels  are  worth  looldng  at, 
as  well  as  the  elaborately  gilded  altar  with  an  enshrined  figure 
of  Amida.  Architects  will  be  interested  in  the  decorative  ex- 
pedients grouped  along  the  huge  cross-beams  above  the  vast 
nave,  in  the  form  of  carved  and  painted  figurinas  of  ancient 
sages  and  the  like.  Many  huge  bniss  lanterns  swing  from  the 
coffered  ceiling  in  the  natural  wood.  This  differs  from  that  of 
the  adjoining  temple  at  the  right  (connected  to  the  main  fane  by 
a  covered  passageway)  where  each  of  the  192  panels  carries  a 
group  of  painted  flowers,  no  two  of  which  are  alike,  lliis  con- 
ceit is  further  elaborated  in  the  side  aisles,  with  144  panels. 
The  six  carved  and  painted  panels  above  the  chancel,  showing 
storl^  in  various  attitudes,  are  excellent  examples  of  this  class 
of  work.  There  is  some  very  passable  metal-work  and  some 
good  wood  sculptures  in  the  spandrels  (at  both  ends  of  the 
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building)  fonned  by  the  struts  and  the  joggle-poet  at  the  apex 
of  the  great  slanting  roof.  Note  that  the  aembei,  or  brittle 
cracknels^  sold  at  the  temple  are  stamped  with  a  Billikin  — 
evidently  regarded  by  some  devout  Japanese  as  an  Occiden- 
tal goddikin !  Five  min.  walk  along  the  same  street  (S.),  behind 
the  same  kind  of  a  wall  perforated  by  a  gate  less  striloiig  than 
that  of  the  Nishi  Hojigwanji,  is 

The  Higashi  Hongwanji,  simikir  in  iDany  ways  to  its  sister 
edifice.  The  heavily  gilded  sculptured  panels  above  the  altar 
here  display  well-executed  phoenixes  and  chrysanthemums  in 
high  relief,  while  above  them  are  smaller  and  less  efifective 
groups  of  angels  of  the  Buddhist  Heaven.  The  magnificent 
supporting  columns  of  the  huge  nave  are  heavily  slwathed  In 
gold  foil  and  are  unusually  splendid  specimens  of  the  long- 
lived  heyahi;  some  of  them  are  24  in.  in  diameter  and  the  great 
room  seems  filled  with  broad  waves  of  flashing  yellow  light 
when  the  early  morning  sun  slants  in.  The  standinpc  figure  in 
the  central  shrine  is  Amida,  and  the  peal  ed  figure  in  the  shrine 
at  the  right,  Kenshin-Daishi.  The  groups  of  figures  car\'e(l  m 
the  natural  wood  and  seated  high  up  on  the  cross-beams  are 
Chinese^  sage5. 

The  Osaka  Castle  (Oshiro),  in  the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  city 
(PI.  2),  is  of  historic  rather  than  present  interest,  since  only 
the  foundiation  and  a  portion  of  the  old  walls  and  moat  remain 
as  evidences  of  its  once  splendid  estate.  A  special  permit,  ob- 
tainable atltbe  KendidiKawagudiiiaram'etafTQm  tiie  Post-Offioe 
comer),  where  one  must  sign  one's  name  in  a  register,  is  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  applied  for  in'pprson  (English  spoken).  The 
Tenjin-basht  car,  leaving  from  t  he:Y/;)po7?  Gin kd  corner,  passed 
(5  min.  walk)  quite  near  the  castle.  The  building  at  the  left  of 
the  approach  is  the  Military  Club;  the  tall  iron  siuift  in  front 
of  it,  surmounted  by  a  globe  radiating  light,  stands  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  vanouB  dvil  warsamseaucnt 
to  the  Restoration.  We  enter  the  castle  by  the  LMs-fftieftt,  or 
old  front  gate;  the  pennit  (read  the  instructions  on  the  back) 
must  be  shown  to  the  sentry  on  entering,  and  delivered  to  him 
on  passing  out.  The  inner  moat  is  dry;  the  immense  stones  in 
the  girdling  wall  and  the  huge  iron-sheathed  doors  are  worth 
noting.  Some  of  the  stones  of  the  wall  beyond  the  3d  gate  are 
18  ft.  high  and  35  ft.  long.  An  araenal  stands  to  the  E.  of  the 
wall,  and  within  are  a  number  of  storehouses  for  ammunition, 
and  other  military  structures,  all  guarded  by  soldiery  (of  the 
Fourth  Army  Division).  The  best  views  are  obtainable  from 
the  walls  of  the  inner  keep,  whm  thm  are  some  antique  ma- 
chine-guns  and  a  covered  weU  which  formerly  supplied  the  im- 
mense garrison  with  drinking-water.  £ven  in  ruins,  tiie  once 
colossal  structure,  with  its  mighty  encircling  walls  of  ^reat 
square  granite  blocks,  presents  an  imposing  appearance.  Pho- 
tograplung  or  sketching  is  forbidden. 
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Historical  Sketch.    The  original  structure,  rofrrred  to  by  hiatorianH  as 
Jshiyama-jOt  or  '  Stony  Mountain  Fortreas,'  stood  on  the  site  of  a  huge,  for- 
tified monastery  ereeted  about  1575  by  the  Shinshu  monks  a^  a  de/enae 
against  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  arch-enemy  of  their  order,  Oda  Nobun- 
aga.  The  lofty  i)lateau  on^which  it  stood,  high  ubuve  the  Yodo  River,  was  of 
splendid  sUategic  value,  since  it  commanded  not  only  the  river  but  atoo  the 
entire  city  and  country  roundabout.    Appreciating  this,  Toyotomi  Ilide- 
yoshi  ( Nobunaga's  ward)  set  to  work  in  1583  to  build  the  greatest  and  • 
BtS'QPfgest  fortress  ever  seen  in  Japan,  one  that  would  be  the  impregnable*. key 
to  Osaka,  Fushimi,  and  Kyoto  itself.  Between  30,000  and  00,000  laborers 
toiled  day  and  night  for  3  yrs.  conatructing  the  hu^c  building  and  the  wide 
enoiroling  moats.  Lauit  Froez.  the  Portuguese  Jesuit,  writing  in  1586,  says: 
*  The  walls  arc  of  great  amplitude  and  height,  —  all  of  stone.  In  order  that 
the  nrultitude  of  workers  should  not  cause  confusion,  it  was  ordained  that 
each  xhaater  should  have  his  determined  place,  where  heshould  work,  a  great 
number  of  people  being  employed  during  the  ni^}it  in  fDiptying  the  water 
which  continually  kept  rising  in  the  fosses.  What  is  the  cause  of  such  marvel 
in  this  matter  is  to  see  whence  such  a  great  number  of  stones  of  all  Idnds  of 
sizes  have  been  taken;  there  boiu^  a  urcat  lack  of  thcni  there.  For  this  rea- 
son he  commanded  the  neighboring  lords  for  20  or  30  leagues  around  to  send 
boats  loaded  with  them.  In  this  way  the  city  of  Sakai  alone  had  been 
charged  to  dispatch  200  vessels  every  day.  So  that  from  our  house  wc  .some- 
times 9aw  as  many  as  1000 entering  under  full  sail  and  in  good  order  together. 
Ob  discharging,  the  stones  are  ixaeed  with  sueh  ears  and  heed  that  none 
(inthout  leaving  his  head  there)  might  take  a  single  one  of  thern  to  i)lare  it 
«lj|ewbere.  And  in  order  that  the  work  might  go  forward  with  greater  heat^ 
it  happening  that  a  lord  who  supervised  fell  riiort  either  in  men  or  industrsTf 
he  was  at  once  sent  into  exile,  and  stripped  of  hi.s  statc'^  and  revenues.  Re- 
sides the  towers  and  the  bulwarks  around  the  fortresses,  which  are  visible 
from  afar  by  reason  of  their  height,  and  the  splendor  of  the  tiles  whieh  are 
all  glide  1,  he  is  rearing  many  other  remarkable  edifices  there.* 

*  The  plan  of  the  fortress,'  says  BrinkUu, '  showed  three  surrounding  moats 
and  escarmnents,  an  arrangement  whieh  nas  alwasrsbeen  adopted  whenever 
possible  by  the  architects  of  Japanese  castles.  These  moats  were  about  150 
ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  deep,  and  they  not  only  contained  from  6  to  10  ft.  of 
wat3r,  but  had  numbers  of  wooden  stakes  fixed  in  the  bottom  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  wading  aeros.'!.  Tlio  rc\  o(iiient  of  the  escarp  was  built  with 
polygonal  granite  blocks,  put  together  in  the  fashion  of  Japanese  masonry, 
the  blocks  being  pyramidal  and  having  the  small  end  of  the  pyramid  turned 
inward  and  the  broad  bjiso  outwartl.  No  mortar  was  used,  and  thus  the 
revetment  presented  a  slightly  irregular  rubble  face.  The  corners  and  angles 
were  strengthened  with  large  quoins  of  carefully  squared  ashler,  usually 
bound  together  by  strong  cramps  of  iron  or  copper.  Each  escarpment  was 
orowned  by  a  series  of  loopholea  curtain-walls,  li  ft.  thick,  10  in  the  outer- 
most indosure,  and  5  in  each  of  the  inner;  and  between  these  walls,  or  para- 
pets, there  were  trenches,  12  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  deep,  covered  with  bamboos 
and  earth  so  as  to  constitute  pitfalls.  The  parapets  were  8  ft.  high  on  the 
face,  but  hiui  on  the  inner  side  a  banquette  approached  by  stone  steps.  In 
building  these  walls  clay  mixed  with  salt  was  used,  an  old  reeipe  whieh  gave 
a  hard  and  durable  composition.  The  general  trace  was  irregular,  having 
salient  and  reentering  angles  for  purposes  of  flank  defense,  and  the  salient 
angles  were  crowned  with  pagoda-ehaped  turrets  from  20  to  30  ft.  high.  The 
outermost  moat  inclosed  100  acres,  and  the  honennost,  the  hommaru,  keep, 
12i  acres.' 

H4dBi/oAi*9  lesideaee,  wniouiiiM  by  extensive  barrack.'^,  and  two  score 

or  more  godowns  for  provisions,  ammunition,  fuel,  and  what-not,  stood  in 
the  inner  belt,  near  the  great  donjon,  which  in  turn  was  tiled  with  copper, 
had  a  base  of  about  100  ft.  sq.,  and  rose  40  ft.  from  a  battering  stone  base- 
ment 48  ft.  high.  Many  of  the  huge  granite  blocks  used  in  the  construction 
of  this  formidable  defense  remain  to  astonish  the  beholder  by  their  size.  A 
peeuhar  feature  of  the  main  wooden  bridge  spanning  the  moat  was  that,  by 
the  removal  of  a  single  pin,  the  whole  .structure  would  fall  to  pieces  — 
whence  its  name,  the  Abacus  (Soroban)  Bridge.  '  Each  gate  opened  upon  an 
Inner  court  surrounded  by  a  lofty  parapet,  from  which  aeross-fire  oould  be 
poured  upon  the  msmy  after  he  had  foroed  the  gate,  as  well  a«  upon  th» 
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bridge  leading  to  the  ^ate.  An  assailant,  who,  having  broken  through  the 
massive,  iron-bound  timbers  of  an  oftter  gate,  witib  the  expectation  m  find- 
ing himself  within  the  enceinte,  found  himself  instead,  perhaps  to  his  amase- 
ment,  in  a  kind  of  cul-de-aac,  and  the  target  for  bullets,  arrows,  and  other 
mi8.<nles  rained  upon  him  from  all  sides  by  nidden  foee:  in  the  face  of  such  a 
fire  he  had  to  turn  sod  laoe  another  gate  at  rigbt  anglee  to  the  original  «a* 
trance.' 

The  dismantled  old  building  revives  many  stirring  memories.  Here,  in 
1586,  Hideyoshi  received  in  audience  Froez,  Coelho,  7  other  Jesuits,  and  IS 
Catechists,  with  their  petition  to  be  allowed  further  to  spread  the  Christian 
faith,  and  here  in  1614  /ewa«u,  with  180,000  men,  besieged  the  cajstle  and  its 
00,000  fighting  ronin  under  Tokugawa  Hideyori.  In  Jan.,  1615,  after  the 
sinning  of  the  peace  conditions,  the  inner  and  outer  moats  were  filled  in  and 
the  outer  ramparts  demolished.  Upward  of  270,000  Tokugatm.  troops  were 
employed  in  the  second  siege  of  the  castle  during  the  summer  of  1615,  which 
resulted  (June  4)  in  the  burning  of  the  citadel  and  the  killing  of  thousands  of 
its  defenders.  Hideyori  committed  suicide  in  his  shot-proof  refuge  in  tho 
d<niJon;  his  consort  was  killed  b^  one  of  his  retainers;  and  while  30  men  and 
women  who  had  accompanied  him  set  fire  to  the  building  and  disemboweled 
themselves,  the  Osaka  CaaUe  fell,  and  with  it  perished  the  House  of  Toyo^ 
UmL 

The  *liint.  or  Zliheikyaku  ('Mon^-making  office  0  Is  a  short 
walk  N.  of  tne  castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Okaioa  (river) . 
Cross  the  bridge  ana  turn  to  the  right.  Permits  obtainable 
(no  fees)  from  the  hotel  management.  The  main  building,  in 
the  Roman  style  of  architecture,  which  was  constructed  in 
1871,  has  a  clock-tower  over  the  porch  and  carries  Imperial 
chrysanthemum  enrichments.  Here  one  is  conducted  (Eng- 
lish spoken)  through  the  barred,  prison-like  rooms  guarded  by- 
sen  trieSi  and  is  shown  all  the  processes^  from  refining  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  to  the  stamping  and  finishing  of  tiiem  into  ghsteii* 
ing  coins  of  the  realm.  Great  precautions  are  taken  against 
theft,  and  visitors  are  supposed  to  abide  by  the  rules  ofuie  es- 
tablishment. On  leaving^  one  is  requested  to  scrape  one's  feet 
thorouglily  on  the  door-mat,  to  remove  any  particles  of  metal 
that  may  have  adhered  to  them.  Tho  reg^iou  roundabout  is 
noted  for  its  cherry  blosaoms  (in  April). 

The  Tenno-ji  (more  properly  Shi'Tennd-ji),  an  ancient 
Buddhist  temple  (PI.  E,  4)  in  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  the  city  (tram- 
car  from  the  Nippon  Ginko  to  the  Post-Office,  where  change  to 
a  Namba  Station  car,  then  into  a  Tenniy-ji  car)^  is  of  consider- 
able historic  interest  to  ecdesiologists  in  that  it  is  intimately 
associated  witii  tihe  introduction  ofBuddhism  in  Japan;  matefw 
ially  it  is  not  worth  visiting,  save  for  the  big  bell,  which  is  re- 
puted the  largest  in  the  Empire.  The  original  fane  is  said  to 
have  been'founded  in  a.d.  000  by  Shotoku-tnishi.  History  does 
not  record  how  long  the  primitive  structure  stood,  but  the 
present  one,  now  tottering  with  ago,  replaced  one  burned  in 
1802.  It  is  dedicated,  as  its  name  impHes,  to  the  martial  Shi^ 
icnno,  or  guardian  gods  of  the  four  sides  of  the  universe.  A 
big  stone  iarii  marks  the  entrance  to  the  extensive  grounds,  ia 
Ym6h  are  a  number  of  dilapidated  shrines  and  a  deerepid  old 
pagoda,  5  stories  high,  showing  traces  of  former  beauty.  The 
oafy  thing  of  interest  in  the  sadly  defaced  and  mmnimi^ 
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Kondo  or  Golden  Hall,  is  a  gilded  copper  Buddha  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  temple  by  the  King  of  Kudara  (Korea) 
more  than  a  thousand  yrs.  ago,  and  to  have  been  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  reach  Japan.  There  are  a  number  of  rubbishy 
idkss  in  the  darksome  interior  of  no  interest  to  foreigners.  In 
one  of  the  adjoining  oourts  a  man  Iceeps  a  stock  of  turtles  for 
sale,  each  unfortunate  reptile  centerea  on  a  low  bamboo  stick 
stuck  in  the  ground,  waving  its  feet  as  in  the  act  of  swimming.* 
and  waiting  for  Rome  charitable  person  to  come  along  ana 
liberate  it.  In  i)a.ssing  tlirough  this  court  note  the  remarkable 
bronze  horse  tethered  to  a  bamboo,  with  a  blanket  embossed 
with  a  gilded  IG-pt  tal  ktku  crest  on  his  rump.  In  other  courts 
are  other  turtle-sellers  with  water-buckets  filled  with  the 
wriggling  chelonians.  One  crafty  wight  has  his  stand  near  a 
poM^  and  when  his  stock  in  trade  ia  bought  and  liber^ied 
therem,  he  replenishes  it  by  a  single  swoop  of  a  capacious  net. 
Scores  of  happy  turtles  swim  aoout  and  scramble  for  the 
httle  pink  balls  of  sweets  fed  to  them;  sun  themselyes  on  a 
wooden  platform  near  the  center,  and  perchance  wonder  when 
their  next  expatriation  will  occur.  The  small  bell  which  over- 
looks this  pond  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  one  men- 
tioned below.  —  At  the  left  of  the  grounds  islands  a  roofed 
structure  inclosing  a  sunken  well  about  10  by  12  ft.,  walled  in 
with  granite  blocks.  The  oblong  stone  basin  at  the  bottom  is 
filled  with  water  on  whieh  float  hundreds  of  thin  wood  stripe 
befbring  the  names  of  persons  recently  deoeased.  The  crsdti- 
lous  believe  that  if  these  strips  are  placed  in  a  tiny  eup,  held  ' 
under  the  inolde  falling  from  the  mouth  of  the  huge  stone  tor- 
toise, then  immersed  in  the  water  of  the  well,  the  flowing  streani 
will  carry  their  petitions  to  the  spirit  of  the  deified  Shotoku" 
iaishi,  —  Tlie  great  pine  tree  in  the  temple  yard  (t>3  ft.  high 
with  a  trunk  1 4  ft.  in  circumference)  is  the  oldest  in  the  city 
and  is  said  to  have  been  planted  850  yrs.  ago. 

The  *Bronze  Bell  for  which  the  temple  is  note  I,  and  which 
the  Osaka  people  believe  is  the  biggest  in  the  world,  hangs  10 
ft.  from  the  floor,  in  an  immense  belfry  that  rises  from  a  wide 
wnante  plinth  at  one  end  of  the  oompound.  Admission,  5  sen. 
T^neuiaflott  on  the  ceiling  is  by  a  local  painter.  The  leviathan, 
is  26  ft.  high,  34  in  circumference,  1  r>  across  the  mouth,  1}  ft. 
thic^  at  the  rim,  weighs  upward  of  155  tons,  and  is  striMsk  by  a 
heavy  beam  swung  on  the  outside.  Tlie  upper  part  is  covered 
with  Timhones,  and  nearly  all  the  remaming  greenish  surface  is 
inscribed  with  extracts  from  the  Buddhist  classics  and  with  the 
names  of  persons  who  subscribed  to  the  easting  of  it  in  1902, 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  great«8t  hanging  bell  in  the  world*  The  'Csar 
Kolokol,'  the  uTQAt  M  O0oow  bell  ( whiobu  hi  the  yard  of  ih»  KfemUft,  ii  19  ft. 
in  diarnotrr,  tTie  samr  in  height,  was  cast  in  1733,  and  is  romputed  to  weigh 
440,000  lbs.,)  is  suypoaed  never  to  have  been  hung.  It  is  now  used  as  a  chapel, 
ihe  great  piece  broken  oat  of  its  aide  by  a  fin  wtrwing  wiaaott  of  doorway. 
Tboio  ia  anotlMr  beU  ia  MoMow  wbieh  wdgbs  128  toQflL  ^erlmpa  Uii  aazt 
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in  die  is  that  near  a  ruined  tenit>le  at  Mingun,  about  0  M.  above  Mandalay. 

in  Burma;  the  dianieter  at  the  lip  is  18  ft.,  the  heijzht  to  the  top  of  the  shackle, 
31  ft.,  and  the  weisht  about  80  tons.  The  belfry  in  which  it  once  stood  was 
long  since  ^aken  down  by  an  earthquake  and  the  bell  is  now  shored  up,  but 
does  not  swine  free  of  the  ground.  The  great  bell  of  the  Chion-in  TempU 
at  KySto  weigns  71  tons;  that  of  the  Todaiji,  at  Nara.  48  tons.  The  bell  in 
the  Ta-diuno-fz' ,  or  Jiell-Tower,  near  Peking,  is  14  ft.  nigh,  34  ft.  in  circum- 
ference at  tho  rim,  0  in.  thick,  was  cast  about  1406,  and  weighs  120.000 
lbs.  The  so-cullcfi  big  l)ells  of  Europe  seem  pygmies  compared  to  these 
giants,  for  tho  bourdon  of  Notre  Dame  weighs  but  17  tons;  that  of  the  Sena 
Cathedral,  10;  and  that  of  the  Amiens  Cathedral,  11  tons.  The  new  '  Kaiser> 
glocke'  of  the  Cologne  C^^athedral  weighs  25  tons,  but  the '  Big  Ben'  of  West- 
minster weighs  only  13  tons.  The  *  Great  l*etcr,'  at  York  is  of  10  tons  weight, 
and  the  'Great  Tom  '  at  Oxford,  7  tons.  The  largest  bell  on  the  American 
continent  is  perhaps  the  Santa  Maria  de  Guadalupe,  in  the  W.  tower  of  the 
Me.xico  City  Cathedral.  It  was  cast  in  Tacubaya  (a  suburb  of  Mexico  Citv) 
in  1792,  is  10  ft.  across  at  the  rim,  16^  ft.  hiffb,  weisfaa  27,000  lbs.,  and  cost 
10,400  prifos.  Its  voice  is  grave,  melodious,  and  penetrating,  whilo  that  of 
the  Osaka  monster  shatters  the  atmosphere  for  miles  around  and  sounds 
aomeUiiiig  like  the  crack  of  docmiaccmi»niadty>iniili<mangiybeeahaaid 
l^irough  a  maviphone! 

At  the  rear  of  the  belfry,  houserl  in  a  dilapidated  structure, 
IB  a  sort  of  ecclesiological  museum  called  Tennnji  HdhxUsukioan 
(no  fees),  where  among  other  tawdry  relics  one  may  see  two 
huge  polychromatic  festival  drums,  an  old  illuminated  kake- 
mono of  the  Buddhist  Heaven,  some  curious  masks,  figures,  and 
what-not.  —  The  near-by  Imamiya  Park  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  city's  pleasitt^e-grounds,  md  is  usually  filled  withj>eep- 
ahowB,  huckaten,  wra^ers, '  movies/  and  the  like.  —  The  to- 
tunung  tratn-car  (9  ten)  goes  direct  to  the  Post-Office  corner^ 
where  one  changes  into  one  lor  the  Japan  Bank^  if  the  hotel  *be 
one's  destination. 

Excursions  to  Sumiyoshij  Sdkai,  and  Wakayama  ( Nan-  Kai 
Rly.).  Trains  leave  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Namba 
Station  (PI.  D.  3)  and  follow  the  contour  of  Omka  Bay.  The 
best  of  the  attractive  views  are  seen  from  the  right  side  of  the 
car.  The  big  island  visible  across  the  bay  is  Awnji  (p.  632).  By 
starting  early  in  the  a.m.  one  may  inspect  the  three  places  in  a 
leisurely  fashion  and  return  to  Osaka  in  the  afternoon. 

Sumivoshi,  a  suburb  of  Osaka  (3  M.,  18  sen),  contains  a  lo- 
cally oefebrated  temple  revered  by  fishermen  because  they  are 
under  the  special  protection  of  its  dei^.  The  three  gods  whom 
legend  avers  assisted  the  Efnoreaa  Jingd  on  her  invasion  of 
Korea  are  worshiped  heie«  liie  grounds  contain  almost  as 
many  tanks  as  an  aquarium.  Conspicuous  among  tlio  marine 
specimens  are  goldfish  and  tortoises,  the  latter  with  backs  usu- 
ally covered  with  seaweed  and  called  miuogayne  (mino,  a  straw 
or  hempen  rain-coat;  kame,  a  tortoise),  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  straw  coats  worn  by  peasants.  The  region  roundabout  is 
known  for  its  splendid  old  trees,  prominent  among  which  are 
camphor  laurds,  Chinese  Pagoda  trees  (Sophora  japomea), 
Pride-of-India  {Mdia  Azedarachf  or  false  eycamore),  Safi»* 
burias.  tree-lotuses  (CeUis  sinensis;  Jap.  enmci),  and  magnifi- 
cent old  pines. 
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Sakai  (7  M.,  30  .?en),  chief  city  of  Izumi  Province,  with  61,000 
inimbs.,  on  the  E.  dhore  of  the  Izumi  Aada,  was,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  greatest  fleaport  of  Japan.  OrigiiDyiy  <»lled 
SakaiU'no'TBu,  ihe '  boundary  seaport/  it  deiiir€fi  its  name  from 
its  position  on  the  boundary  of  Settsut  Kawacki,  and  Immi, 
Its  early  life  was  similar  to  that  of  a  self-reliant  mediaeval  Ital- 
ian republic,  a  sort  of  Japanese  Venice,  with  an  administra- 
tion unique  in  the  Empire,  and  with  vast  flpptw  of  ships  and 
many  rirh  merchants.  Its  f)rosperity  decliiitii  when  Hidcyoshi 
undertook  the  development  of  Osaka,  and  it  in  now  merely  a 
manuiacturing  center  for  cutlery  and  for  the  cotton  rugs  or 
carpets  known  as  Sakai  dantsu.  The  locally  renowned  temples 
ore  of  no  interest  to  foreigners.  Sakai^s  early  histoi^  is  inti-* 
mately  assooiated  with  the  intioduotton  of  Jesuitism  in  Japan, 
and  the  hatred  which  certain  of  the  samtirai  entertained  for  all 
foreigners  culminated  in  1868  in  the  murder  of  an  officer  and 
10  sailors  of  a  Frencli  man-of-war  —  a  crime  expiated  by  11  of 
the  participants,  who  committed  harakiri  in  one  of  the  local 
temples,  in  the  presence  of  Japanese  and  Frenchmen. 

Wakayama  (40  M.  from  Osaka;  fare,  ¥1.65;  time,  2  hrs.), 
the  chief  city  (pop.  77,300)  of  Wal:ay(inm  Prefecture,  Kit 
Province,  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kifw  River,  and  is  the 

1*  unction  of  the  Wakayanui  Section  of  the  Kamai  Line  of  the  . 
imperial  Govmument  Railways,  The  region  roundabout  forms 
the  southernmost  part  or  tne  rounded  peninsula  of  YamuUG, 
belongs  to  the  Nankoirdd,  at  Southern  Sea  Road,  and  is  re^ 
garded  by  the  Japanese  as  one  of  the  loveliest  in  the  Empire. 
The  province  combines  most  of  the  nat  ural  beauties  of  Japan- 
ese scenery,  and  produces  many  valuable  products.  The  warm 
waters  of  the  Kii  Channel  (or  Linsrhoten  Strnif)  wash  the  W. 
shores,  the  indented  bays  of  which  are  extolled  for  their  ex- 
quisite views.  Carefully  cultivated  fields  stretrh  southward 
and  bring  forth  bountiful  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  and  grain.  The 
valleys  between  the  hills  wane  with  orange  plantations,  the 
hills  themselves  are  studded  all  over  with  rounded  tea^bushes 
that  look  like  the  umbones  on  a  big  bell.  Noble  conifers^  paper 
mulberries,  cryptomerias,  retinosporas»  and  tallow-trees  adorn 
the  mt.  slopes,  and  equally  splendid  camphor  laurels  the  tem- 
ple yards.  The  mandarin-oranges  {Chines^'  rhu-sha  kih:  Jap. 
mikan)  of  this  district  are  in  the  truest  sense  the  Citrus  nubiLiSy 
for  they  are  delicious  and  deservedly  famous.  Quantities  of 
them  are  prcxiuced  in  the  Arida  district,  S.E.  of  Wakayarna, 
and  are  sent  throughout  N.  Japan.  When  ripe,  the  skin  of  the 
fruit  is  of  a  cinnabar  red  color,  and  adheres  to  the  pulp  by  a 
few  loose  fibers. 

The  Wakatama  Castle,  erected  (in  1850)  just  prior  to  the 
Restoration,  is  excellently  preserved,  and  is  considered  a  good 
example  of  this  style  of  architecture.  A  fine  view  is  obtainable 
from  the  upper  (3d)  story,  over  Uie  wooded  hill  on  which  it 
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Btands,  to  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  to  mts.  on  the  other.  The 
old  caatle,  built  in  1586  by  Hideyoshi's  brother  Hidenaga^ 
has  perished.  —  Kimiirdera,  a  Buddhist  temple  2d  in  the  list 
of  the  d3  sacred  to  Kwomnon^  finely  situatea  on  the  slope  of 
Ndku»(t'ycama  (75i  ft.)  3  M.  S»E.  ot  the  city,  is  the  vantage- 
point  whtooe  Japanese  usually  view  the  charming  stretch  of 
sandy  beach  known  as  Waka-^o-yrat  which  extends  westward 
along  Waka-no^ira-wan.  —  Koya-san,  the  holy  mt.  described 
at  p.  511,  lies  30  M.  to  the  E.  of  Wiikayama,  and  is  often  ap- 
proached by  pilgrims  from  this  region.  Foreigners  will  perhaps 
find  it  easier  and  more  convenient  to  make  the  excursion  from 
Ky5to.  The  nearest  point  by  rly.  (several  trains  daily  in 
about  1  kr.)  is  (24  M.)  Koyorgwchi.  Coasting-steamers  leave 
Wakdyama  almost  daily  for  various  small  ports  near  by. 

Yokohama-Kobe  Rte.  (24-25-36),  continued  from  p.  607. 
Westward  from  Osaka  Stotian  the  train  runs  through  vast, 
busy  freight-yards  that  recall  those  of  Kansas  City.  Miles 
of  narrow  streets  dodge  away  at  the  left,  and  scores  of  factory 
chimneys  rise  high  above  the  roofs  of  the  diminutive  houses. 
From  342  M.  Kanzaki  Jet.,  a  branch  line  runs  N.W.  to  the 
Takaradzuka  Mineral  Springs  (p.  620);  the  Hot  Springs  of 
Arima,  and  Maizuru,  which  with  the  ntiar-by  Amanohos^hidni^ 
•  are  described  in  Rte.  29. — The  extensive  godowns  tliat  flank 
the  rly.  between  Kanzaki  and  347  M.  Nishinomiya  are  usually 
filled  with  ripening  sake  —  the  region  roundabout  being  cele- 
brated for  the  proiduction  of  the  best  brands  of  this  tipple. 
Bevond  8Mba^  with  its  Eta  SetUemeni  (right  of  ike  track),  a 
buficy  ridge  oi  seared  hills  protects  the  district  from  the  keen 
winter  blasts  and  aids  the  farmers  to  produce  bumper  crops 
on  their  land.  The  extensive  system  of  dikes  hereabout  often 
fails  to  kf'cp  the  turbulent  streams  in  check,  and  the  land  is  not 
unfrequently  submerged.  The  electric  trolley  at  the  left  links 
Kobe  with  Kyoto.  The  sea  now  comes  into  view  and  adds  a 
cluii  rning  quality  to  the  landscape.  The  two  sliort  tunnels 
through  wliich  the  train  runs  are  beneath  the  sandy  beti.s  of 
small  rivers.  Biamardsi  Hill  stands  out  boldlv  at  the  N.W.: 
the  many  attractive  homes  perched  on  the  hillHslopes  beyond 
Sumiyoshi  are  of  Kobe  residents.  The  views  at  the  left  of  the 
BplMiaid  Kobe  Harbor  with  hundreds  of  shij  Ks  riding  at  anchor 
are  enchanting.  Far  beyond  are  the  beautiful  reaches  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  one  of  the  lo^  f^Iipst  F^heets  of  water  in  the  world. 
The  Kohr  Steel  Works  nrr  p  issed  at  the  left.  358  M.  Kobe 
{tSan/wmiya  Station),  bee  below. 

37.  Kobe  and  Neighborhood. 

AfiiTBl  and  Departnre.  Hailwiv  Stetions*  *^*^^n^1f^-'-*^***^iB^  Botob. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Sannomtya  (PI.  D.  2).  on  Motomachi,  in  the  N.E. 
quarter,  Cnear  the  N.  limit  oi  tbe  lormer  IToreisn  Cofeesaion),  to  which  ha^- 
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gage  should  be  ebMked,  snd  where  tnvekn  bcniid  for  either  of  the  foreign 

hotels  should  alight —2.  Kobe  Station  (PI.  C,  2) ,  i  M.  to  the  S.W.,  on  Aioi-cho, 
near  the  center  of  Japanese  Kobe.  —  3.  Hyogo  Station  (PL  B^3),  on  Uama- 
xaki-ddri,  1  M.  from  Sannomiya,  in  the  center  of  Hydgo.  fiaeetirlo  tram- 
cars  run  near  the  Sannomiya  Station  and  past  the  others.  Hotel  omnibuses 
do  not  always  meet  trains.  Jinriici  from  the  Sannomiya  Station  to  the  (i 
M.)  Oriented  Hotel,  15  sen;  to  the  Tor  Hotel,  20;  from  the  Kobe  Station, 
25-30  sen  ;  from  the  Hyogo  Station,  35-40  sen  rcsi)ectively.  The  customary 
hotel  charge  for  trunks  from  Sannomiya  is  15  ten  each  (20-25  sen  from  the 
others).  Give  checks  to  the  hotel  manager  or  runner.  If  there  are  a  number 
of  trunks  a  special  price  will  be  made.  When  sending  luggage  to  the  San- 
nomiya Station,  say  whether  it  is  bound  E.  or  W.,  as  there  are  two  baggage- 
rooms,  the  west-bound  on  the  S.  side  of  the  track.  —  Commercial  andotner 
houses  in  Kobe  are  usually  known  by  their  numben  (rather  than  munee), 
as  in  Yokohama. 

Steamship-Landing  (PI.  D,  2).  The  Hatoba,  or  American  Pier,  is  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  Bund.  2  min.  walk  from  the  Oriental  Hotel  and  15  min.  from 
the  Tor.  Ships'  launches  usually  land  passengers  (no  charge)  on  the  pier. 
Hotel  launches  meet  incoming  ships,  and  English-speaking  runners  conduct 
paasengersa  shore  (free),  take  charge  of  luggage  at  25c.  per  package  and  pass 
It  through  the  Custom-House  (left  of  the  landing).  The  examination  is 
prompt,  courteous,  and  lenient.  Passengers  are  asked  if  they  have  any  to- 
MQOO^eisiim.  or  cigarettes  (see  p.  zziv).  Sampans  (bargaining  necessary) 
are  numerous;  from  ship  to  shore,  or  vice-versa,  25-30  sen.  —  The  Eaafem, 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  and  other  piers,  to  which  some  ships  go,  are  at  the 
E.  edge  of  the  Setttoment  and  the  Bund,  praetieally  the  aamedistanoe  from 
the  hotels. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxix).  *Tor  Hotel,  Ltd.  (Tel.  add.:  'Tor,  Kobe'),  a  new, 
modern  hotel  with  70  rooms  (each  with  a  bath-room)  and  acconimodationa 
for  100  guesta,  stands  in  the  midst  of  fine  grounds  backed  by  pine  woods 
at  the  foot  of  Suwauama  (Pi.  D,  1),  on  Yamamoto-dori,  at  the  top  of  Naka- 
yamate-ddri.  Gooa  air;  magnificent  views.  English  and  German  spoken. 
Kates  from  ¥7  a  day  and  upward,  Am.  pi.  Good  food.  Naval  and  Army 
men  and  their  famihes  from  ¥6  and  upward.  Reduction  for  a  long  stay. 
Garage;  motor-cars. 

*Oriental  Hotel,  Ltd.  (Tel.  add.:  'Oriental,  Kobe'),  a  huge,  up-to-date 
fireproof  structure  (cost  1  million  yen)  on  the  Bund,  in  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ment (Fl.  D,  2)  overlooking  the  aea  (fine  views) .  close  to  the  banks  and  busi- 
ness houses.  English  management;  good  food.  Elevators,  roof-garden,  hot 
and  cold  running  water  in  rooms;  set  dowIs.  Popular  with  all  classes.  Head- 
ing room  with  many  foreign  periodicals.  Music.  Ekeelient  Grill  Room. 
Rates  from  ¥7.50  and  upward;  Am.  pi.;  less  for  2  in  a  room,  and  for  a  long 
stay.  —  Minor  hotels  in  less  desirable  situations  are  :  The  Mikado,  02 
Higashi  Kawasaki-ehA;  native  management;  from  ¥5  and  upward.  —  Cen- 
tral Hotel,  8himoyamate-ddri,  Nichome;  ¥3.60  to  ¥5. — FUamniOH  HoUi, 
8ti  Nakayamate-dOri.  Sanchome.  ¥5. 

Meana  of  TnnQortetlHi. 

In  the  absence  of  cab.s,  jinrikis  (p.  Ixxxviii)  are  the  popular  means  of  OMI- 
veyanoe;  fares  have  a  steadily  rising  tendency*  and  certain  of  the  men  do  not 
hemtate  to  fleece  tourists  who  may  not  know  the  oorreet  price.  Travelers 
on  shore  for  the  day  from  ships  in  the  harbor  should  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing with  jinriki-men  before  engaging  them,  else  there  may  be  a  dia- 
eussion  when  payment  is  TmrfFered.  nydgo  is  oftentimes  considered  by  the 
men  as  out  of  the  Kobe  limit,  and  extra  money  is  demanded.  In  case  of 
dispute,  consult  a  poUceman,  or  the  hotel  manager.  An  agreement  must 
always  he  arrived  at  for  out-of-town  tripe.  A  pushman  usually  expects  about 
50%  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  i)uller.  The  traveler  may  wish  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  can  always  employ  a  jiariki  at  a  lower  rate  a  block  or  two  distant 
from  the  hotel  or  rly.  station.  Men  with  rubber-tired  linrikis  expect  about 
\  more  than  those  with  the  old-style  vehicles.  One  of  the  latter  can  most 
always  be  hired  on  the  street  at  20-23  s«n  the  hr.  (50%  more  after  10  p.m.), 
but  the  runner  will  expect  more  if  he  is  kept  constantly  on  the  move  at  a 
brisk  pace.  The  rate  per  day  in  the  city  is  ¥1.70;  \  day,  ¥1.  The  usual 
rate  demanded  by  a  hotel  iinnki-man  is  40  sen  for  the  1st  hr.;  20  for  the  2d, 
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and  15  for  eaeh  sueeeeding  hr.  Sigbt-eeeing  can  usually  be  done  to  better  ad- 
vantage on  foot. 

An  Electric  Street-Car  Line  operates  a  cheap,  speedy,  and  efficient 
service  to  nearly  all  points  in  the  amalgamated  city,  and  is  rapicjjy  reaohinj? 
out  to  suburban  places.  An  Interurban  line  connects  Kobe  with  Osaka  (and 
Takaradzuka) ,  thence  to  (47  M.)  Kyoto,  and  maintains  a  frequent  and  reli- 
able service.  This  does  not,  however,  compare  in  speed  and  comfort  with 
the  rly.  line. 

Railway  and  Steamship  Offices.  Express,  Post-  and  Telegraph-OflElces. 
Consulates.  Banks.  Money-changers.  Clubs.  Newspapers  and  Directories. 

Churches.  Shops.  'Guides. 

Railway  OSces  are  scattered  throughout  the  city,  but  the  traveler  will 
find  tboBO  at  the  rly.  stations  the  most  convenient.  The  hotel  manager  will 
always  attend  to  the  buying  of  tioketa,  obeoking  of  luggage,  and  the  Ang^»y 

of  sleeping-berths. 

'  The  Steamship  Offices  are  nearly  all  in  the  Foroign  Settlement  (see  the 
plan  of  this),  within  a  few  min.  walk  of  the  hotel.  Toyo  Kitten  Kaisha  (Tel. 
add.:  'Toyo  A.sano'),  81  Kyo-machi.  A'ippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Tel.  add.: 
'Yu.sen'),  10  Kaigan-d6ri  Itchonie.  —  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  Company 
(Royal  Mail  S.S.  Line;  Tel.  add.:  '  Citamprag '),  11  Maye-machi.  —  North 
(jerman  Lloyd  (H.  Ahrena  &  Co.,  Nachf.  Tel.  add.:  '  Ahrens,'  and  '  Nord- 
Uoyd'),  10  Kaigan-ddri. — Osaka  Shoaen  Kaisha  (Tel.  add.:  *  Shosen).  3 
Kaigan-dSri  (the  native  Bund,  a  prolongation  of  that  of  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ment, W.  of  the  .\merican  Pier).  Peninsular  <t-  Oriental  Steam  iVaviuaiion 
Co.  (Tel.  add.:  *  Peninsular  '),  109  Ito-machi.  —  Pacific  Mail  S.S.  Co.  (Tel. 
add.:  'Solano').  83  Ky6-machi. —  Cie  Des  Messaoeries  Maritimes  (Tel. 
add.:  '  Mesaagerie  '),  8-B  Maye-machi.  —  Cornea  &  Co.,  7  Kaigan-dori,  are 
agents  for  the  Ea.stern  &  Australian  S.S.  Line;  South  African  Line,  and 
others.  —  Dndwell  &Co.,  litd.,  82  lyo-machi,  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rly. 
Co.;  Bank  Line;  Asiatic  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  and  others.  —  The  American 
Trading  Co.,  99  Kita-machi,  for  the  .\merican  &  Oriental  Transport  line 
Steamers;  Indian-African  lane,  etc.  For  other  addresses  consult  the  diree- 
toiies  mentioned  below.  —  Kobe  is  a  port  of  call  (or  all  the  big  passenger 
steamers  plying  to  Europe  and  the  We.st,  and  some  of  the  lines  maKe  it  their 
terminal.  Ships  of  the  .\ippon  usen  Kaiaha  (p.  139)  sail  hence  at  frequent 
intervals  to  the  Philippines,  AustraUa,  Europe,  India,  China,  Korea,  and 
the  Siberian  Httoral,  and  to  many  coastal  ports  of  Ja^aii.  Illustrated  book- 
lets quoting  rates,  sailing-dates,  etc.,  free  on  application  to  any  of  the  coo* 
pany's  agents.  Many  of  the  Osaka  Chosen  Kaisha  ships  touch  here  on  voy^ 
ages  to  the  Inland  Sea,  Korea,  and  North  China.  Information  relating  to 
boats  for  ports  in  the  near-by  Awagi  and  Shikoku  Irianda  can  always  behad 
of  the  hotel  management. 

Bz^BS  Offices.  Helm  Bros.,  Ltd.  (Tel,  add:  'Helm')i  14-B  Naniwa* 
inachi;  Landing,  Shipping,  Forwarding  Agents,  and  Customs  Brokers;  agents 
for  Pitt  &  Scott  and  other  foreii^n  expr^  companies;  travelers'  luggage, 
curios,  etc.,  packed  stored  and  shipped;  English  spoken. 

Post-  and  Telegraph-Offices  (see  p.  xcii)  are  usually  in  the  same  building; 
there  is  one  in  the  Foreign  Settlement,  and  several  others  in  various  {tarts 
of  the  city. 

Consulates.  The  American  Consulate  is  on  the  Bund,  next  to  the  Orirniat 
Hotel;  the  English  at  9  Naniwa-machi;  the  German  at  115  Higaahi-macm. 
Austria-Hungary,  The  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Brasil.  Chili,  China, 
Dennmrk,  France,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru,  P  rt  igul,  Uou- 
mania,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switxeriand  have  oonsuis  here,  but  as 
locations  are  apt  to  change,  the  traveler  is  referred  to  the  direotoriee  on  file 
at  the  hotels,  etc. 

Banks  (com p.  p.  xxiit)  where  travelers'  checks,  money>orders,  letters  of 
credit,  etc.,  may  be  cashed:  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.(Pl.  D,  2),  27Sakave- 
machi,  Sanchonie  (English  spoken).  —  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia, 
and  China,  26  Naniwa-machi.  —  International  Banking^  Corporation,  ,18 
Naka-machi.  —  Deutseh-AeuOiMhe  Bank,  25  Ky5-machi.  —  Hongkong  ^ 
Shanghai  BankingCo.,  2  Bund.  Money  can  be  exchanged  at  any  of  the  aiioWb 
as  well  as  at  the  shops  of  the  several 
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5.  American  Consulate 
99.  American  Trading  Co. 
9.  BritlBh  Consulate 
14.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co's 

Royal  Mail  S.S.  Lino 
26.  Chartered  Bank 
88.  China  &  Japan  Trading  Co. 
Ltd. 

82.  Clifford-Wllkinaon  Tansan 

Mineral  Water  Co.,  Ltd. 
25.  Deuthch-AHiatiscbe  Bank 
82.  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

7.  Eastern  &  Australian  S.S.  Co. 
42.  French  Consulate 

8.  French  Mail  S.S.  Co. 
115.  German  Consulate 


86.  L.J.  Healing  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
14.  Helm  Bro8.»  Ltd. 
2.  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank 
38.  International  Banking  Co. 
65.  Japan  Chronicle 
83.  Jardine,  Mathesou  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
23.  Kobe  Herald 

36.  Lane,  Crawford  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
10.  North  German  Lloyd  S.S.  Co. 

6.  Oriental  Hotel 
109.  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam 

Navigation  Co. 
83.  pHcitic  Mail  S.S.  Co. 
33.  Post  Office 

37.  Roman  Catholic  Church 
81.  Toyo  Kiseu  Kaisha  S.S.  Co. 
48.  Uoion  Church 
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Mon«y-Cluuiger8  (usually  Chinese)  on  NiihUnaeU.  Comolt  tlie  rate 

quotations  in  the  newspapers  before  putting  through  important  transartions. 

Clubs.  The  Kobe  C7u6,  ao  iaternational  organization  houaed  in  fine 
quarters  at  14'lCoooeh6  Rokoohoine  (at  thoS.  end  of  the  Recreation  Ground, 
Pi.  D,  2),  is  the  most  popular  of  the  city  clubs  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  Japan. 
Card  from  some  reaiaent  meniber.  The  Club-Uouse  and  Links  of  the  Kobe 
Golf  Clvb  are  at  Rokk&aan.  Kobe  Mfu&nie  07«ft,  48  Nakayamate^dOrf  Nl* 
cliome. 

Newspapers  (comp.  p.  civil)  and  Directories*  The  Japan  Chronicle  (Rob- 
ert Younu,  editor  and  proprietor)  '65  Naniwa-machi  (Pl.X),  2).  Daily,  morn- 
ittt,  in  English;  10  sen  a  copy.  The  Chronir  lo  Folder  Directory  (¥3)  con- 
tains the  names  of  residents  in  Kobe,  Osaka.  Kyoto,  Moji,  Shimonoseki,  Na* 
gasalri.  Korea,  and  Dairen.  —  The  Kobe  Herald  (A.  W,  CwrHa,  editor  and 
proprietor).  23  Naniwa-rnachi  (PI.  D,  2).  Daily,  afternoon,  in  English,  10  i^cn. 
The  Herald  Directory  (¥3)  includes  Kobe,  Kydto,  Osaka.  Moji,  and  Shi- 
monoaeki,  besidefl  a  list  of  the  foreign  mlasionanes  letittinK  in  Japan.  Both 
the  above  papers  are  newsy,  and  wi  ll  wxitten.  and  contain  lOrdgn  tdesnuna 
and  other  matters  of  interest  and  value  to  travelers. 

Churches.  Kobe  Union  Church,  48  Alcsfllif^nadi!.  —  Roman  CalhdUe 
Church,  37  Naka-niachi.  —  All  Saints'  Church,  53  Nakayamate-dori,  San- 
ohome.  The  Y.M.  C.  A.  is  in  the  same  neighborhood.  For  information  relat- 
ing to  the  different  Church  Missions  and  Aseodalions,  the  Bible  Society,  Sal« 
vation  Army,  etc.,  consult  the  local  directories. 

Shops  (comp.  p.  cxii).  Foreign  Departmbnt  Stobe:  Lane,  Crawford  & 
Co.  (a  branch  of  the  Yokohama  house),  36  Nakfr^nachi;  Engli.sh  spoken; 
Touri-st-i'  requisites;  Delicatessen  goods;  Imported  Cipars  and  Tohaeros; 
Wines  and  Liquors;  Provisions,  etc.  Many  of  the  most  attractive  ^native 
shops  are  in  Moto-machi;  bargaining  is  usually  necessary.  ^oritAla,  188 
Moto-machi,  Sanchome,  hasagoo^l  collection  of  curios.  Attractive  specimens 
of  Loochoo  Lacquered  Ware  may  be  seen  at  C.  Nakamura'st  311  Moto- 
machi  d6ri,  Sanchomc;  prices  fixed  and  reasonable.  The  travirter  may  -like  to 
be  reminded  that  Ky6to  is  headquarters  for  silks,  fans,  dollH,  embroidered 
screens,  damascene- ware,  gold-bronze,  fine  porcelain,  and  the  like;  that  Uie 
best  ivory  and  silver  i.s  produced  in  Tokyfi,  and  that  the  big  shops  of  these 
two  cities  and  Yokohama  usually  have  the  assortnifMits  rjiost  liked  by  for- 
eigners. There  are  \)  native  Imzaars  scattered  throughout  tlie  city.  The  lus- 
trous blue  and  purple  glazed  faience  displayed  in  certain  of  the  porcetfdn  shops 
i.s  made  locally  and  is  known  as  Kuhc-yaki;  the  doliratc  turiiuoiso-hluc  pieces 
with  a  tine,  uniform  crackled  surface  are  considered  the  most  desirable. 

Bookstores:  J.  L.  Thompian  A  Co.,  3  Kaigan-ddri  Itchome  (Agents  for 
Kdly  <l-  Wdltih,  of  ^'okohama).  — Kawase  Bnokylore,  Moto-machi  Itchome. 

Drug  Store,  at  the  above  address  (American  specialties).  —  A.  C.  Sim 
A  Co. J  18  Maye-maclii  (English  and  Continental  specialties). 

Guides  (comp.  p.  xxvi)  can  be  secured  at  any  of  the  hotels  at  ¥4  a  day,  for 
one  or  2  persons,  and  50  sen  atlditional  for  others  in  a  party.  Traveling  ex- 
penses must  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

Kobe,  or  Kolye-Hyvgo  (lus  it  is  sometimes  miscalled),  a  busy, 
^2eauliful,  hustling  city  of  brains  and  energy  at  the  head  of 
Osaka  Bayjiu.  Setlau  Province,  Hydgo-kerif  is  5th  in  point  of 
8ue  in  the  JBmpirc,  and  Indubitably  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
most  attraotive  ports  in  Japm.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the 
N.W.  shore  of  its  broad  harE)or  in  lat.  34**  41'  N.  and  in  long. 
135°  11'  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  albeit  it  has  100,0(K)  houses  and 
436,000  inhabs.  (700  of  whom  are  British  and  4000  of  various 
nationaHlies  —  chiefly  Chinese),  and  covers,  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 14  sq.  M.,  it  is  growing  at  a  rate  that  threatens 
to  absorb  all  the  country  immediately  surrounding  it.  It  is 
the  best  and  most  significant  example  in  Japan  of  what  a  few 
hundred  intelligent  foreigners  and  Japanese,  imbued  with  civic 
ideals  and  a  spirit  of  h^f uhtess,  can  make  of  a  nondescript. 
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decadent  port  with  only  a  good  clini;iln  and  a  superb  situation 
to  recommend  it.  Prior  to  1868,  when  the  old  native  town  of 
Hyogo  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  and  residence^  the  £. 
quarter,  where  the  handsome,  Europeanised  city  of  Kobe  now 
stands,  was  the  site  of  three  rambling  suburban  villaffes  — 
UadaMy  FuUUsudiiaya,  and  Kobe.  By(^o  was  decrepit  and 
was  hoarv  with  age  when  the  Portuguese  landed  in  Japan  in 
1542,  and  liistory  mentions  it  in  A.n.  713  (under  the  name 
OvoadorTomari)  as  a  fishing-jxjrt.  Taira-no^Kiyomori  brought 
it  prominently  into  the  forrground  when  he  made  it  the  roya! 
residence  for  a  few  months  in  1181,  but  it  attained  no  real 
commercial  importance  uutil  1808,  when  ilie  iirat  alert  British 
merchants  settled  there.  From  that  period  its  growth  was 
rapid.  Fortunately  for  the  new  colony,  British  influence  and 
the  Britain's  genius  for  colonizing  and  organisation  were  par»- 
mount,  and  to  this  fact  is  unquestionably  due  the  city's  pei^ 
manent  advancement  and  its  present  status. 

Kobe  and  Hyogo  are  separated  by  a  dusty  trickle  referred 
to  as  the  Minato  Hiver  and  spanned  by  short  bridges,  but  t  liey 
were  united  poUtically  in  1878.  In  1889  the  astomshed  liyugo, 
which  had  obtained  for  centuries,  capitulated  to  nece^ksity, 
swallowed  its  chagrin,  delivered  up  its  identity,  and  was  ab- 
sorbed by  Kuke^i  (city).  The  early  Ekiglish,  German,  and 
American  settletB  cooperated  and  worked  for  its  enhancement 
to  such  purpose  that  erelong  it  bore  the  proud  title,  the '  Modd 
Settlement'  —  one  which  it  has  never  relinquished.  Its  clean, 
tree-shiided  streets,  its  handsome  huildin^^s;  its  phenomenal 
commercial  activity,  and  its  magniticent  environment  all  con- 
firm its  title  as  the  finest  'foreign'  city  in  Japan.  Conspicuous 
among  its  most  valuable  assets,  and  important  factors  in  its 
upbuilding,  are  its  two  daily  newspapers,  printed  m  English  — 
the  whc^ly  admirable  Ja'fon  Chranide,  and  the  Kobe  aerakL 
Both  are  known  for  their  militancy;  and  one,  in  partioular» 
for  such  an  embarrassing  aptitude  for  defending  the  city's 
menaced  interests  that  poachers  often  find  themssLves  in  Uie 
unhappy  position  of  a  man  ridinp  fi  tiger  —  very  willing  to  get 
off  but  uncertain  an  to  the  best  method! 

The  amalgamated  city  occupies  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land 
flanked  on  the  S.  by  the  sea  and  on  the  N.  by  a  densely  wooded 
range  of  lofty  and  splendidly  uneven  hills  (referred  to  locally 
as  the  *  Kobe  Alps'),  down  whose  ravines  plunge  lovely  water- 
falls, and  from  whose  summits  are  obtainable  views  so  grand 
and  so  extensive  that  one  »  held  spellbound  by  their  beauty. 
The  far-famed  Inland  Sea  —  most  beautiful  of  marine  pros- 
pects in  Japan  —  stretchej^  away  southwestward,  and  when  the 
wide  bay  is  flocked  with  white-sailed  junk??  standing  in  the  of- 
fing and  makni|4  for,  or  emerging  from,  the  entrance,  the  siprht 
is  singularly  beguiling.  The  Tokaidd  lily.,  from  (37o  M.> 
Tokyo,  (357  M.)  Yokohama,  and  (47  Ml)  Kyoto  enters  the 
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city  from  the  east,  and  after  passing  through  both  settlements 
goes  westward  (as  the  Sanyo  Line)  to  (329  M.)  Shimonoseki, 
Uien  to(567  M.)  Kagoshima,  and  (493  M.)  Nagasaki,  on  Kyushu 
Idand,  As  tbe  oomiiicraal'lieaa  «l  idl  tbe  Japanese  |K»rt^' 
Kobe's  slatistieal  leturns  numb  the  senses  by  their  niasniftude» 
The  total  annual  trade  is  something  like  195  million  American 
doUars,  or  abotit  40%  of .  the  total  trade  of  the  Empire.  The 
imports,  of  approximately  305  million  yen,  and  the  151  million 
of  exports,  represent  about  25%  and  50%  respectively  of  the 
total  trade.  Imports  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  45 
milUons  a  year,  and  exports  30  millions.  Raw  cotton  from  the 
United  States  and  British  India  represents  about  45%  of  the 
imports,  which  are  brought  in  2500  steamships  (1600  Japanese) 
of  vaiioos  CQuatries.  'Ae  nnmberol  shi|»  wbioh  anebor  eadi 
year  in  the  booad  and  placid  harbor  (which  will  permit  ships 
of  20,000  tons  to  moor  inside)  is  increasing  so  steadily  thai 
harbor  improvements  involviiQf  foreshore  reclamatioiiy  the 
deepening  of  the  bay,  the  increasing  of  the  area  (of  1715  acres), 
and  the  addition  of  three  detached  breakwaters  with  a  com-  . 
bined  length  of  nearly  3  miles  and  to  cost  9  million  yen,  are 
under  construction.  In  the  1500  manufacturing  plants  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city  (many  small  home  workshops) 
25,000  industrious  people  make  articles  that  are  exported  to  the^ 
nttennost  ends  oi  the  earth.  In  the  32  matchp/actories  em- 
ploying 5334  worhmen,  safety-matches  worth  10  million  yen 
ace  made  each  year  and  shipped  to  the  Asiatic  littoral.  Whale- 
Oil,  Tea,jSoA^,  Vegetable  Wax,  defined  Camphor  (see  Rte.62)t 
Peppermint-Oil,  Agar-agar,  or  isinglass  (kanteri)  made  from 
seaweed  (and  exported  to  China),  Pearl  Buttons  (made  from 
sea-shells  brought  from  the  Loochoo,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands),  Straw-Matting,  Toothbrushes,  and  Porcelain  and 
Earthenwares  of  various  provinces,  figure  largely  among  the 
picturesque  exports.  Tucked  away  somewhere  in  the  city 
Ml  an  obsrare  printin{^>offioe  whm  'old'  postacMtamps  are 
n^ule  with  suon  fidehty  to  the  originals  that  the  shrewdest 
travder  is  apt  to  be  deceived  into  buying  them.  Among  the 
important  manufaetuiing  interests  is  the  huge  Kawasaki 
Dockyard  Company,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  bay,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Japan,  with  3000  workmen.  A  varied  assortment  of 
machinery,  and  ships  up  to  20,000  tons  burden,  are  made 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  almost  equally  large  Mitsubishi  Dock- 
yard &  Engine  Works.  The  Kauegaf  uchi  Spinning-Mill  is  con- 
sidered a  model  of  its  kind.  From  the  first-named  dockyard 
(says  the  Javan  Chmmde)  'battleships  as  massive  and  mur- 
derous  as  any  floated  by  the  most  Christian  and  civilised  na- 
tions in  the  West,  are  bnilded  and  launched.  Where  40  yrs. 
ago  wooden  junks  and  sampans  were  being  built}  there  are  now 
dockyards  where  steamships  of  all  cliisscs  and  sizes  are  con- 
struotodt  fiom  tub-liJke  tramps  to  turbioed  torpedo-boats. 
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This  transformation  is  typical  of  what  is  going  on  right  round 
the  coast  of  Osaka  Bay.  The  dawn  is  no  longer  |>oetically  her- 
alded by  the  deep  booming  of  the  temple  bell,  but  by  the  shrill 
blasts  of  steam  nootsfs  and  sirens  wbcee  strident  notes  fall 
dieoordantly  upon  the  eani  of  thoae  whom  they  awaken,  aiul  re* 
morselessly  upon  the  ears  of  those  whom  they  summon  to  ibt 
daily  task  in  factory  or  workshop.  ...  On  every  side  there 
are  mdirations  of  a  steady  development  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity,  and  though  lovers  of  the  picturesque  may  be- 
moan the  fact  that  one-time  moss-grown  shrines  and  torii  are 
now  soot-begrimed  from  the  surrounding  factories,  it  remains 
an  incontrovertible  fact  that  smoking  factory  chimneys  are 
much  more  valuable  as  a  national  asset  in  these  prosaic  days 
than  the  most  mosi^  of  temples  or  the  mgst  myetio  of  shrines.' 

Despite  ita  eommereialismi  none  more  than  tiie  Kobe  people 
strive  to  retain  the  picturesqueneas  whioh  oharaateriaes  the 
port.  Though  its  41  oanks  are  indications  of  modemisniy  its 
90  Buddhist  temples  and  74  Shinto  shrines  remain  to  impsjl;  a 
.  pleasing  ecclesiastical  flavor  to  the  city.  The  booming  temple 
bells  still  compete  with  the  ear-splitting  steam  whistles  of  the 
'foreign  devils,'  and  the  satisfying  tenets  of  Buddhism  are 

? reached  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Occidental  Christians, 
'here  are  several  foreign  churches,  6  comfortable  clubs,  28 
public  and  private  hospitals,  numerous  libraries,  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (establishea  in  1887),  and  a  host  of  Common,  Tecli- 
nieal,  Conanerdal,  and  other  sdiools  in  which  3300  Chinese 
students  are  learning  what  it  means  to  live  and  grow  up  in  • 
a  civilized  community.  Kobe's  excellent  foreign  hotels,  the 
beauty  of  its  surroundinp:  hills,  the  never-fading  charm  of  its 
sea  views,  its  balmy  climate,  and  the  purity  and  dryneas  of  its 
air  are  fast  converting  it  into  a  sort  of  open-air  sanatorium 
for  the  sun-baked,  wilted  residents  of  Manila,  Hongkong,  and 
the  Chinese  littoral.  Few  Japanese  ports  have  so  many  places 
of  beauty  and  interest  near  by,  and  few  offer  more  creature 
oomforts  to  the  tourist  sedans  sui^.  Da^oreven  wedmmay 
be  spent  contentedly,  aooorcung  to  mera  temperament.  The 
social  life  among  the  foreigners  (who  are  hospitable  to  a  fault) 
is  delightful,  and  the  recollections  one  carries  away  of  the  city 
and  its  people  are  not  soon  forgotten.  Many  of  the  streets  of 
the  Settlement  are  shaded  by  fine  old  acacias,  maples,  pines, 
willows,  and  flowering  s|x?cimens  of  the  Paulownia  imperialis. 
A  massive  sea-wall  runs  along  the  attractive  foreign  Bund,  and 
the  luxurious  houses  which  stand  back  from  it  impart  an  air 
of  prosperity  and  solidity  not  always  features  of  Japanese  ports. 
Many  of  the  toreigners  dweU  inflower-embowerea  houses  high 
poisedon  the  wooded  rid^e  behind  the  city,  and  the  seascapes 
vli^ble  from  the  glassed-m  balconies  are  replete  with  charm. 
—  The  promontory  at  the  S.  edge  of  the  city  and  ba^Ty  where 
the  lighthouse  stands,  is  the  H^otffaiitfMa^  Th»Kawaikikiei^i 
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divider  the  two  harbors.  —  The  gray  granite  monument  in  the 
Recreation  Ground  oommeinoTateB  Alexander  Cameron  Sim 
(b.  1840;  d.  1900),  a  publio^pmted  Sootchman  who  was  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  upbuilcung  of  the  port. 

The  temples  and  shrines  in  Kobe  are  inferior  to  those  ol 
Kyoto,  but  are  worth  seeing  by  the  traveler  who  may  not  have 
seen  those  of  the  latter  place.  —  The  Nanko  Jinja  (or  Narir- 
kdsha)f  a  Shinto  shrine  (PI.  C,  2)  near  the  center  of  the  city, 
founded  in  1871  and  dedicated  to  KvMinoki  MamsJdge^  stands 
in  spacious  grounds  where  there  are  usually  a  host  of  peep- 
shows,  itinerant  peddlers,  etc.  Two  spirited  bronze  horses  re- 
pose in  front  of^the  shzine,  where  at  certain  times  one  may 
witness  impressive  Shinto  ceremonies  conducted  priests  in 
mediflBval  robes.  The  big  machine-gun  in  the  yard  is  a  relic  of 
the  Japan-Russia  War.  On  May  25,  when  the  anniversary  of 
Masashige^s  death  (b.  1294;  d.  1336)  is  .celebrated,  the  place  is 
thronged,  and  special  festivities  are  conducted. 

The  Bronze  Daibutsu,  a  huge  seated  figure  of  Buddha  48  ft. 
high  and  85  ft.  in  circumference,  erected. by  Nanjo  Shobei  (a 
paper  manufacturer  of  Hydgo)  in  1891,  in  the  Noftikuji  Tem- 
ple grounds  at  Kita-Sakasekawa-iiiachi  (PI.  B,  3),  near  the 
Hydgo  rly.  station  (li  M.  from  the  Oientol  HoleQ,  is  without 
artistic  merit  and  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  fine  Daibutsu 
at  Kamakura.  The  facial  expression  lacks  spirituality.  The 
caretaker  dwells  in  a  cubby-hole  at  the  rear  where  swinging 
bronze  doors  admit  one  (  fee,  3  sen)  to  the  interior  of  the  sta- 
'  tuc.  The  gilded  fip^iirine  of  Amida  at  one  of  the  interior  shrines 
is  .said  to  be  over  300  yrs.  old.  The  small  bronze  figure  ( Tanjo 
Shaka)  of  a  nude  infant,  supposed  to  represent  Buddha  at 
birth,  is  greatly  reverenced;  the  right  liand  pointing  upward, 
and  the  left  downward,  symbohze  his  power  over  heaven  and 
earth.  The  trashy  wood  figures  attributed  to  Unkei  are  per- 
haps by  some  local  carpenter.  The  English-speiddng  guide 
who  sometimes  gratuitously  attaches  himself  to  foreigners  here^ 
abouts  conducts  a  curioHstore  near  by,  and  is  out  fw  business. 
A  5  min.  walk  farther  along  the  street  brings  one  to 

The  Shinkoji  (PI.  B,  3),  in  the  yard  of  which  is  an  attractive 
seated  bronze  figure  of  Buddha  with  a  Hebraic  cast  of  features. 
Buddliists  throughout  Japan  know  the  leinpit'  for  its  associa- 
tion with  the  bonze  Oc/zi  Michihide  (or  Ippen-Shonin;  b.  1239; 
d.  1289),  who  in  his  youth  successively  studied  under  priests 
of  the  Trndcdy  J  ddo,  and  NembuUu  sects,  and  who  afterwards 
traveled  through  the  provinces  tr3dng  to  gain  adherents  for  a 
new  doctrine  which  he  named  the  Ji-shu.  On  account  of  his 
pjaregrinations  the  people  dubbed  him  Yugyo-Shonin,  or  die 
Traveling  Bonze;  he  died  here,  and  in  1886  received  the  pos- 
thumous title  Fvshd-Daishi  A  little  farther  along,  diagonally 
across  the  street,  and  st-iruliniu;  a  bit  back  therefrom,  is  a 
ruinous  13-story  Pagoda,  the  J  usanao-sekUaba,  26  ft.  high, 
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and  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  one  of  the  ears  of  Tcnror^ 
Kiyomori!  » 

The  Ikuta  Jinja  (PL  D,  2)  a  small  Shinio  shrine  near  the 
Sannomiua  rly.  statioii,  dedicated  to  the  CMdeu  Wak(^4dm»' 
fUhMikotOf  and  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  3d  cent,  by 
the  Empnu  Jingd,  is  embowered  in  camphor  and  ecyptome- 
ria  trees. 

Sttvayama  Park  (PI.  1),  an  elevated  spot  behind  the 
IK>rt  (fouow  the  street  to  the  Tor  Hotel,  then  turn  to  l^e  left), 

commands  a  splendid  panorama  of  the  city,  the  bay,  and  the 
distant  mts.  of  Kii  Province  and  Aumji  Island.  The  stone 
monument  commemorates  certain  French  astronomers  who 
from  this  \Mnnt  once  observed  the  transit  of  Venus.  By  fol- 
lowing the  zigzag  road  leading  along  the  ridge  one  soon  comes 
to  Okurayama  (PL  C,  1),  with  a  stiU  wider  view  and  a  bronze 
statue  (unveiled  Oct.  26, 1911)  to  the  late  Frinee  Ito. 

Excursions.  Many  pleasant  short  excursions  are  possible 
from  Kobe,  and  a  host  of  attractive  spots  lie  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  of  it.  The  paths  to  many  of  them  lead  over  hUk 
from  whose  summits  wonderful  and  inspiring  views  of  land 
and  sea  are  obtainable.  Gorgeous  wild  flowers  in  spring  and 
summer,  more  floworH  and  glorious  auttiran  tints  later  in  the 
year,  and  graceful  waterfalls  which  phmgo  into,  and  flow  out 
of,  ferny  dells  and  picturesque  gorges  at  all  timers  are  some  of 
the  accompaniments.  The  excellent  state  of  the  mt.  paths 
is  due  in  ^reat  part  to  the  Kobe  Walking  Society,  a  popular 
organization  to  which  many  pf  the  foreign  residents  bdong. 
and  from  die  members  of  which  the  pedeslman  dEtn  get  helpfm 
information.  Good  sketch  maps  of  the  Kobe  hinterland  are  on 
sale  at  reasraiable  prices  at  the  office  of  the  Japan  Chronicle. 
The  numerous  sign-boards  whifh  the  progressive  Walking 
Soci(^ty  (Ixadge  useful)  has  placed  along  the  highways  render 
a  guide  unnecessary  in  the  Kobe  neighborhood.  Certain  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  are  alive  to  the  ethereal  beauty  of  the 
hill-paths  on  moonlit  nights,  and  if  the  traveler  can  secure  an 
invitation  to  be  one  of  a  partv  on  a  nocturnal  tramp  to  one  of 
the  many  vantage-points  back  of  the  port,  whence  the  magni- 
ficent bay  with  its  ghostly  junks  and  flitting  gray  shapes  with 
glistening  eyes  can  be  seen,  or  Kobe  illuminated  like  some 
splendid  stadium,  he  will  not  soon  forget  the  impression  re- 
ceived. 

The  *Nunobikii  Waterfall  (PI.  E,  1)  which  plunges  down 

from  the  hills  (li  M.  from  the  Oriental  Hotel:  30  min.  walk; 
tram-car)  at  the  N.E.  limit  of  the  city,  is  one  of  iho  most  de- 
lightful spots  in  the  vicinity.  The  road  {Nonosiki'chd)  Ivmls 

^  The  many  watorfalls  (jUiki)  of  this  name  in  Japan  is  accounted  for  by  Has 
fact  that  Nunobiki  means  'spreading  cotton  doth  on  the  ground  for  UmcIi* 
ing,'  and  euKROstn  fnlHnp^  water.  It  is  oftrn  uso<}  as  a  'pillow- wor(f'  —  r\  mfan  - 
inglessexpresaioQ  pretixed  in  Japanese  to  other  words  for  the  sake  of  euphoo^. 
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kit  Inmi  the  N.  end  of  the  Recreation  Ground,  and  oontumea 
through  the  native  quarts,  paadng  on  its  way  a  number  of 

amall  kilns  where  porcelain  may  be  seen  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing. At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the  path  bends  to  the  left,  then 
zigzags  up  the  cliff.  Signs  point  the  way,  and  splendid  views 
unfold  themselves  in  retrospect  as  one  ascends.  The  lower 
(me-dakif  or  female  fall)  is  43  ft.  high;  the  upper  ((Miake,  or 
male  fall)  is  80  ft.  and  it  tumbles  over  a  p(  rix  iidicular  granite 
wall  into  a  green  swirling  poul  in  a  fine  gorge.  The  customary 
tea-house  sita  astride  the  point  whence  the  best  views  are  ol>- 
tainable,  but  one  can  get  fairly  good  ones  by  climbing  a  trifle 
higher  i^).  The  trail  which  follows  the  stream  round  to  the  left 
beyond  tiie  upper  fall  leads  (10  min.)  to  the  gigantic  retaining- 
waU  that  forms  one  aide  of  the  reservoir  holding  Kobe's  water- 
supply.  A  still  higher  road  rounds  the  profile  of  the  hill  to  (IJ 
M.)  Fytatalfi'sav,  witli  an  old  Buddhist  temple,  the  Tairyu-ji, 
said  to  date  from  the  8th  cent,  and  dedicated  to  Kobo-Daishi 
(the  foimder  of  Koya-san).  A  somewhat  rougliish  trail  goes 
(right)  over  the  shoulder  of  Maya-san  (see  below)  to  Rokkosan, 

The  *Maya-san  Temple  can  be  included  with  Nunobiki  in 
a  forenoon  walk  by  following  the  forest  path  down  at  the  right 
of  the  point  inmiediately  above  the  tea-house  at  the  upper  fall, 
then  through  Kwnocki  village  to  the  main  road.  In  summer 
the  small  sequestered  gardens  hereabout  flame  with  bright 
flowers,  and  the  dewy  dingles  down  which  the  numerous  whim- 
pering streamlets  slither  are  beautiful  with  reddening  maples. 
Uood  walkers  will  choose  the  upper  road,  near  the  crest  of  the 
rid^^e,  as  the  views  for  about  a  mile  along  the  terrace  following 
the  contour  of  the  hills  are  superb.  —  From  the  hotel  one  may 
take  a  jinriki  (GO  m-n  to  the  fout  of  Maya-san;  round  trip,  ¥1. 
20)  or  proc(>ed  in  a  tram-car  to  Utgure'-ddri,  then  turn  left  and 
wsJk  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  lience  to  the  terrace  on  which  the 
temple  stands  is  a  1  hr*  walk.  The  first  half  is  up  through  a 

Eicturesque  gorge  where  an  excellent  gray  granite  fledced  with 
lack  spots  is  quarried.  Th(  highroad  is  usually  thronged  on 
Sundavs  with  people  decked  in  their  best,  going  to  or  coming 
from  the  temple.  The  5?cores  of  tiny  paper  prayers  stuck  in  the 
earth  are  petitions  to  the  tutelar  deity.  Several  small  shrines, 
numerous  tea-houses,  and  not  a  few  whining  beggars  mark 
the  upward  course,  the  lost  lialf  of  which  (i  lir.)  is  through  a 
lovely  forest  of  maples,  pines,  and  unusually  lofty  crypto- 
merias.  Stones  and  tree-roots  take  the  place  of  steps  in  many 
plaoee.  The  temple  belongs  to  the  Shingon  sect  of  Buddhist^ 
IS  called  Tenjoji  (but  is  better  known  locally  as  the  Moon  Ten^ 
ple)i  and  occupies  the  site  of  an  original  fane  erected  in  645 
A.D.  by  HSdd'oermin.  It  stands  on  an  artificial  tennsoe  at  the 
top  of  several  long  flights  of  (341)  steps,  at  a  point  several  hun- 
dred feet  }>elow  the  summit  (2450  ft.)  of  the  hill.  The  views 
from  the  iiagged  atrium  are  entrancing,  and  are  worth  going 
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many  miles  to  see.  From  this  great  elevation  the  wide  Osaka 

Bay  seems  tipped  on  one  edge,  and  the  junks  and  steam- 
sbips  that  furrow  its  blue  surface  resemble  flies  cre^ing  along 
a  cerulean  curtain  hung  against  the  distant  mts.  Few  of  the 
panoramas  in  this  spectiicular  country  lyo  finer  or  more  fas- 
cinating. Several  refreslunent  stands,  a  big  stone  iaver  half -en- 
circled by  a  l>ronze  dragon,  and  numerous  fine  bronze  figures 
dispute  the  restricted  space  with  the  fane.  Upward  of  300,000 
persons  come  hither  each  year  to  worship  a  small  carved  wood 
figure  (not  shown)  of  Maya  Btmin  (Buddha's  mother),  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  China  (in  the  9th  cent.)  by  KiSbi^ 
Iknshi,  Pictures  purporting  to  be  like  the  image  arc  sold  at 
the  t^ple  for  1  sen.  At  the  great  annual  festival  (movable 
feast,  usually  Aug.)  many  thousands  of  devotees  visit  the  tem- 
p]{\  f'hiofly  at  nignt.  Earh  carrieM  ;i  lighted  paper  lantern,  and 
tlie  proceHsif)n  as  it  rlnnhhj  tiie  liill  is  strikingly  pirtTires'(}U('. 
Whosoever  ascends  at  tins  time  is  supposed  to  acquire  merit 
that  lasts  through  life.  The  return  to  the  hotel  can  be  made 
in  1  i  hr.  by  walking  to  the  tram  station  and  boarding  the  car 
there.  The  rikisha  fare  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  hotel  is 
60  Mn.  A  tramway  similar  to  the  incline  at  Hongkong  is  under 
disciisnon* 

*Rokkosan  (d050ft),  a  popular hillHsrtation  with  a  good  dub, 
golf  links,  a  number  of  besso  (country  villas),  and  sea  vwws 
perhaps  unrivaled  in  their  beauty  and  extensiveness,  waa  ee- 

tablisned  in  1890  by  Mr,  Arthur  11.  Groom  (monument  un- 
veiled in  1912),  and  is  about  6  M.  N.  of  Kobe  (4  M.  beyond 
Maya-.s<ir}).  It  is  reiiciied  by  jinriki  to  (wnm  village  (ihr.;  2 
men,  80  sen),  thence  by  kago  or  chair  (1 J  hrs.;  70  S(  //  for  each 
man)  or  on  foot  (stillish  clinibj  in  about  2  hrs.  Horse,  ¥i.oO; 
coolie  for  carrying  luncheon,  etc.,  65  sen.  The  trip  can  be 
planned  to  better  advantage  with  the  assistance  of  the  hotel 
manager,  who  will  arrange  for  a  conveyance.  The  air  is  de- 
lightfully pure  and  the  views  are  inspiring,  Funushed  cot- 
tages can  often  be  rented  for  the  summer  season;  consult  the 
Kobe  newspapers  for  advertisements. 

♦Arima  (1400  ft.),  a  popular  resort  4  M.  N,  ofRokkosan  (9  M. 
over  the  hills  from  Kobe),  is  boriutifully  situated  amid  pictur- 
esque mts.  and  is  known  for  its  good  hotel  {Arima  Hotel,  ¥5 
a  day  and  upward;  Knglish  spoken;  open  all  the  year);  it;s 
iron-impr(  fruited  springs  (warm,  steel-blue,  chalybeate  waU^rs; 
odoi  IcHd,  strongly  saline  and  astringent  to  the  taste) ;  its  good 
baths  (cold  springs  of  colorless  water  impregnated  with  free 
carbonic  acid  and  su^huietted  hydrogen) ;  its  fine  maples  (in 
autumn),  and  its  Arima  baskets.  The  latter  are  made  (in  nu* 
merous  small  home  work-shops)  of  several  varieties  of  bamboo 
grown  in  the  neighborhood  —  chiefly  the  matake  ('real  bam- 
boo') and  the  hh\rk  variety  known  as  hachiku.  After  being 
carefully  polished  with  a  special  sand  found  in  the  vicinity  the 
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finished  product  (of  many  shapes)  is  stained  a  rich  maroon  and 
sold  (many  exported)  at  reasonable  prioes.  The  usual  method 
of  reaching  Anma  is  by  train  (T9hMd  Rly.)  to  (15  M.)  Kan^ 

zaki  Station  (f  hr.;  65  acn),  thence  (over  the  Fvkuchiyama 
Line  of  the  Gov't  Rlye.)  to  (12  M.  iti  \  hr. ;  53  sen)  Namase  (with 
hot  springs),  whence  it  is  a  beautiful  6  M.  walk  (uphill,  good 

foing,  Ij  hrs.)  through  scenery  which  is  more  European  than  .  ' 
apanese.  If  the  traveler  will  write  ahead  or  telephone,  the 
hotel  manager  will  have  a  motor-car  or  a  jinriki  waiting  at  the 
station.  From  Sanda  Statian  (10  M.  farther  up  the  rly.  line 
>  where  tiaTelers  returning  from  Amanahashidate  should  cJight) , 
the  (6  M.)  road  to  the  hotel  is  flat,  but  is  not  so  wild  or  pie- 
turesQue  as  that  from  Namate.  There  are  a  number  of  prettv 
waterfalls  and  scores  of  attractive  walks  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  summer  climate  is  cool,  and  the  several  mineral  springs 
are  reputed  to  be  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  other  ailments. 
—  The  excursion  described  below  can  be  included  in  the  Arima 
trip. 

The  ^Takaradzuka  Mineral  Springs  at  Takaradzuka,  in 
Hydgo-ken,  Settsu  Province,  11  M.  N.  of  Kanzaki  Jet.  (fre- 
quent trains  over  the  Fukiwhiyama  Line  of  the  Gov't  lUys.  in 
1  hr.;  fare,  48  str/i)  and  26  M.  from  Kobe  (total  rly.  fare  ¥1. 13), 
perhaps  rank  highest  of  all  the  important  mineral  springs  of 
Japan.  They  are  possibly  the  best  and  most  favorably  known 
of  any  carbonated  springs  in  the  Far  East,  since  the  excellent 
Takaradzxtka  Tansan  table-water  bottled  there  is  of  world- 
wide repute.  The  charmingly  picturesque  environment  (250 
ft.  above  the  sea),  the  many  bathing-resorts,  and  the  hunting, 
fishing,  and  walking  possible  in  tlie  iinmcdiate  neighborhood, 
conil)ine  to  make  it  an  almost  ideal  resort  —  particularly  with 
persons  of  '  nerves '  seeking  tranquillity  amid  pletisant  sur- 
roundings. West-bound  travelers  on  the  Tokaidd  Rly.  may, 
by  alighting  at  the  Umeda  Station  at  Osaka  (p.  607),  board  an 
electric  car  (station  near  by)  of  the  UMka^Takaradsntka  (or  tlie 
Mino-'Arima)  line  (cars  every  5  min.  between  5  and  12.30  a.m.) 
and  go  direct  (J  hr.  fare,  20  sen)  to  Takaradzuka  town.  The 
highways  from  Osaka  and  Kobe  are  suitable  for  motor-cars. 
The  picturescjue  and  rapidly  growing  town,  with  its  numerous 
inns  and  bath-houses  overlooking  the  brawHng  M  uko  Hirer ,  is 
a  popular  resort  with  Japanese.  It  is  celebrated  locally  for  its 
palatable  niuslirooms,  which  are  gathered  (in  Oct.)  on  the 
oonieal  hill  behind  the  Tanaan  Springs^  and  shipped  as  far  £. 
as  Yokohama  and  T0ky5.  The  pretty  basket^ork  in  almost 
endkiss  variety  on  sale  in  the  local  shops  comes  from  Arima. 
The  big  new  butii-house  (baths  from  5  to  50  sen)  at  the  left  of 
the  rly.  station,  is  operated  by  the  electric  traction  company. 

From  Kanzaki  the  rly.  runs  N.  across  a  rich  and  highly  cul- 
tivated region  to  3  M.  Itami  (known  for  its  fine  mke)y  thence 
through  a  smiling  valley  where  many  grapes  (California  red 
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,  An%  ffTOwn   The  peach  trees  pre- 

S^L*: SSS/SStTproteSir f rmn  the  sun  and  preven^'t 
?5il5-n^Airfactory  (to  the  native)  ruddy  color. —7  M. 
JSiM^cS^SpTa^wUstatioa  (for  the  flectnotae).«d 
''TL^^   A  tP  M  JVoftauama,  there  is  a  famwM  Bttddhwt 
onnge  grov«;      ^  L/l^TlLirv  with  aee,  rich  in  traditMMM, 

,T,d  i4ih  on  the  list  of  the  33  ^^'/Z^^^'^-^to  tte  hilk  and 
ITr^^d^flSSSS^^the  i^Mioa  for  ilnma.  IB  a  nule 

The  Tansau  Springs  (discovered  bv  ^^^^^.^JS 
lie  »  M  beyond  the  r  y.  atation  (and  praj*icaUy  an  eq^ai  ais^ 

varvinic  flow  of  about  700  gallons  an  hr.,  irom  '■^}^^rrt» 
S  torminK  the  hoart,  of  the  lofty  luU  which  overiookB  the 
river  Tr§eep  well  i«  protected  by  a  g^^S'ldl  tte 
locked  cover  to  prevent  contaminaUon,  From  tM 
water  is  conducted  through  ««led  Pipes  to  B«)tl^  t,it^ 

(where  the  iron  salta  are  diiniiwted)  ;"V^,f?j;tHv 
thence  it  flows  by  gr;ivity ,  in  a  state  of  crystalline^  puniy  anu 
iriA  a  tomD«»taOT  of  62^  F.,  to  the  bottling  department.  The 
^t^^^^T^^  automatic  maohinery  made  upon  a 
ft^m  ^iS  a  SSSpXi  regard  for  cleanliness,  charges  the 
undefiled  water.  .    .  n 

Tanban  Waibb  as  marketed  (often  c  alled  the  ApollinaMOl 
Jajr.^df.^y  imitated)  is  "f  vmu^'^  purit^^bdoBff 
to  tSe  category  of  chalybeate  and  carbo|iat«d  mmawl  wjten. 
It  contains  in  property  adjusted  proporUons,80^^ 
ta.ssium  chloride;  sodium  sulphate:  sodium,  "^'9'*'^^ 
magnesium  carbonate;  silicic  J^^^iJSSStH^ 
»ttlu,  aud  free  carbonic  add.  A  perh«««  unique  quality  »  w 
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entire  absence  of  nitrites,  organic  matter,  or  bacterial  life. 
—  The  Niwo  Water  is  aperitive,  comes  cold  from  the  hills, 
18  impregnated  with  salt  and  iron,  and  is  tairaii  internally  for 
rlieiimatism  and  allied  diaordm.  Baths  of  the  heated  water 
are  to  be  had  in  the  several  establislimente  at  Tokaradasuka^ 

Mino  Paiky  in  the  fncturesque  Mvnomo  VaUeyt  with  ite 
magnificent  wat^all  (80  ft.  high),  its  wonderful  maples  (an 
extraordinary  sight  in  Nov.)>  and.  its  pleasing  environs,  com- 
bine to  form  a  delightful  excursion  (i  hr-  by  tram;  20  sen) 

from  Takaradzuka,  and  should  not  bo  niissed  —  particularly 
bet  ween  Nov.  10  and  20,  when  the  maples  are  in  their  prime. 
[Mi  fio  is  relatively _the  same  distance  fiotn  Osakay  and  it  can 
he  rciiched  by  the  Osaka-Mino  trainwa}'  in  \  hr. ;  fare,  15  «6n.] 
From  both  places  the  Hne  tru  vcrhcb  a  prod  active  country  to 
IMbaahi  Station^  where  it  goes  up  the  valley  to  the  park* 
Thousands  of  Otiaka  and  KtSbe  people  foregather  here  in  April 
to  see  the  snleiidid  cherry  blossoms;  in  the  summer  for  the 
eoolness  and  oeauty  which  the  oasoade  imparts;  and  in  autumn 
to  see  the  maples.  Few  spots  in  Japan  present  a  more  wonder- 
ful array  of  color;  there  are  hundreds  of  trees,  many  of  tliem 
very  old,  and  the  hillsides  fairly  blaze  before  tlio  leaves  l  u  ^in 
to  witlier.  The  r^cade  at  the  top  of  the  valley  and  park  la  the 
objective  point  for  all  visitors.  It  is  soniewliat  like  the  splendid 
Yu-no-takif  in  the  Nikku  highlands,  just  below  Yumolo  Lake. 
The  temple  a  short  distance  beyond  is  uninteresting. 

Suma,  or  Sunia-rio-Ura  (4  M.),  Shio^a  (6  M.),  and  Maiko 
(9  M.)f  all  popular  and  attractive  bathmg-i  e.sorts  W.  of  Kobe 
(main  line  of  the  8anyd  Rly,,  and  the  electric  trolley),  on  the 
beautiful  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea,  possess  fine  dhingly  beach^ 
(the  delight  of  children),  lovely  sea  views  and  a  ehaim  which 
has  been  the  theme  of  native  poets  for  ages.  A  day  can  be  spent 
very  pleasantly  visitin^^  the  three  places.  _Awaji  Island  is  visi- 
ble :i(TOHH  the  nnrrow  strait;  the  nriy  of  Osaka  lies  at  the  feft, 
and  the  blue  Harirna  Ncula  at  the  right .  Many  fishing-boats 
dot  the  placid  waters,  and  long  nets  filled  with  silvery  fish  are 
often  hauled  up  on  the  sandy  shore.  The  sea-bathing  is  excel- 
lent and  safe,  with  no  heavy  ground-swell  or  treacherous  un- 
dertow. Many  Kobe  reddents  own  summer  villas  in  Shiopa, 
Shioifa  Holdf  from  ¥6  a  day,  Am.  pi. ;  for  2  persons  in  the  same 
room,  ¥10;  per  week,  ¥50,  and  ¥60;  per  month,  ¥130,  and 
¥225  respectively;  children  under  8  yrs.  of  ago,  half  rates. 
There  are  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  tennis^,  cool  iireez{  s,  and  a 
permanent  charm.  MaikOy  with  its  fantiistie  f)int  trees  knee- 
deep  in  tiio  sand,  is  exceptionally  enticing.  Tlu'  name  Maiko- 
no-Hama,  or  *  Beach  of  the  Dancing  Girl,'  is  applied  to  it 
because  of  a  curious  optical  allusion  created  under  certain 

1  The  word  Tanaan  meanfl  carbonic  acid.  Sekiiantan  is  carbolic  acid,  and 
Tanaan-ga9u  ia  carbonic  acid  gaa.  Taharadtuka^  or  TdkmrWktit  il  nid  to 
nwMi  procioiM  plaee,  kenoe,  by  iiiduotioii»  dtj  q(  heaMi. 
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atmospheric  conditions;  at  such  times  the  llyiug  veil  of  sand 
makes  the  bizam  old  trees  with  thdr  wide  outstretched  arms 
look  like  whirling  dervishes.  Detidous  peaches  ate.grown  in 
the  vidnity  of  Swna,  near  which  (in  a  valley  called  leki-no- 
tanii  occurred  the  historic  incident  in  the  life  of  iC«ifia0O|o 
Naamme,  referred  to  at  p.  441* 

Awaji  Shima  (scmietimes  called  by  its  Chinese  namei 

Tanshu),  the  largest  island  of  the  Inland  Sea  (30  M.  N.  and 
S. ;  14  M.  broad  at  its  S.  ptirt;  area,  217  sq.  M  ),  is  a  mountain- 
ous region  (highest  point  1955  ft.)  K.  (itf  Harima  Nadaaxid  W. 
of  Osaka  Bay,  rarely  visited  by  tourists.  The  scenery  differs 
in  no  way  from  that  of  the  main  island,  and  the  towns  offer 
no  attractions.  Awaji  is  of  historic  interest  to  Japanese, 
whose  mythology  designates  it  as  the  first  land  created  by  their 
supposed  divine  ancestors,  Imnoffi  and  lamcam.  Mail  steam- 
ers leave  Kobe  daily  (trandt  about  2  hrs.)  and  touch  at  the 
uninf  (K  iting  ports  of  Kariya^  SkimMf  Sumoto.  etc.  SumatOy 
the  chief  town  (and  capital)  on  the  E.  coast,  with  8000  inhabs. 
(Inn:  Nahctd,  ¥2),  stands  amid  mildly  picturesque  surround- 
ings. Iwaya^  at  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  is  about  2  M.  (ferry 
across  the  Akashi  no  Scto)  from  Akashi  Station^  on  the  Sanyo 
Rly.  The  mts.  on  the  island  are  romposed  of  diorite,  gneiss, 
granite,  and  old  schist  s,  and  are  wootiod  to  their  summits.  Well- 
tilled  farms  stretch  away  from  their  lower  flanks.  Between  the 
outermost  rocks  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island  and  the  adja- 
oent  ShUeohu  is  the  celebrated  Narato  Whirlpool  (NaruioSuido), 
a  sort  of  Japanese  Charybdis  invested  witnaJl  manner  of  ter- 
rors. When  the  tide  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  rushes  in  through 
the  Kit  Channel  and  into  the  (600  yds.  wide)  NartUo  Channel 
(which  linkw  it  to  the  Inland  Sea),  the  resistance  ofTererl  by 
the  outflowing  water  (48  fathoms  deep),  is  such  that  ti  rather 
foiiiiidable  wiiirlpool  (about  GO  ft.  in  diameter)  is  created,  with 
a  j#eat  roaring  and  churning  of  the  opposing  forces.  Dm  ing 
llie  spring  tides,  when  the  stream  is  running  at  maxiiiium 
strength,  the  average  speed  is  9-11  knots.  When  the  waters 
of  the  Inland  Sea  prevail,  the  race  sets  back  into  the  Pacific. 
Travelers  may  wish  to  remember  that  both  the  NanUo  Chanr' 
nel  and  the  straits  about  Tomogashima  Idand  (Ftcra  Strait,  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  Awaji)  lie  within  the  fortified  zone,  and  that 
photographing  and  sketching  are  prohibited  by  the  War  De- 
partment. ' 

38«  From  Kobe  via  Himeji,  Okayama  (Shikoku  Isiand)| 
Hiroshima,  and  Miyajima  to  Shimonoseki. 

Sanyo  Main  Line  of  the  Imperial  Government  Railways. 

To  Shimonoseki,  329  M,  The  fextra  fare)  express  trains  (comp.  p.  buuui) 
make  the  run  in  about  10  hr8.;«tne  local  trains  (fare,  ¥8.73,  let  el.;  W.24, 

2(i  cl.)  in  about  14.  After  loaviuf?  »S'e/f.sM,  the  line  fnivf-rsrH  the  prrr.-in<  t's 
of  Harima,  Bizent  Bilchu,  Bingv,  Aki,  Htnoo,  and  gue^  to  the  extniiu«  VV. 
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point  of  Nagato^  tlutrasli  a  bemliftd  oountiy  contigiioiu  to  the  Inlimd  8o» 

(entrancing  views  from  the  left  side  of  the  cars).  There  is  an  excellent  rly. 
hotel  at  the  ShxmonoBdci  Station.  Connections  are  made  here  with  swift  and 
eommodious  gov't  steamshipe  for  Korean  ports,  and  points  (ferry  eervioe)  in 
KyQshQ.  The  docks  are  extensions  of  the  rly.  platform,  and  lugKage-porters 
are  in  readiness  to  assist  passengers  and  to  see  them  safely  on  their  way 
without  friction,  oonfnmon.  or  delay.  For  the  oonvenieooe  of  traTelem  cer- 
tain of  the  express  trains  (consult  the  rly.  folder)  stop  at  the  small  station  of 
iif<«(V»'>Mt  where  ferry-boats  are  in  waiting  to  conduct  them  across  the  nar- 
row (15  min.)  strait  to  MiTAjni a  Island.  A  flying  visit  of  hrs.  between 
trains  is  ample  for  this  lesser  of  the  'Three  Great  Sights ' the  attrac- 
tions of  which  are  imaginative  rather  than  material. 

From  Kobe  the  train  runs  toward  the  W.  along  the  shore  of 
the  Inland  Sea,  passing  through  the  attractive  seaside  resorts 
of  Suma,  Shioya,  and  Maiko.  The  giant  pine  trees  which 
fringe  the  shore,  the  calm  sea  flecked  with  white-sailed  junks, 
and  the  distant  views  of  Awaji  Island  are  alluring.  12  M. 
Akashif  opposite  Akaahi  Strait^  with  a  Shinto  temple  to  the 
memory  of  KaMnomoio-whHitamaru,  a  Tthncent.  poet*  is  tlie 
meridian  from  which  time  is  teckoned  in  Japan.  Storm-signab 
are  shown  to  mariners  entering  the  E.  end  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
which  terminates  here  and  is  separated  from  Osaka  Bay^  the 
Kii  Channel,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  pear-shaped  island 
of  Awaji.  An  excellent  automobile  road  flanks  the  sea  and 
affords  motorists  views  of  unexampled  beauty.  The  train  runs 
at  good  speed  over  the  broad  plain  to  24  M.  Kakogawa,  near 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  numerous  well-sweeps  which 
dot  the  oountry  indicate  an  abundance  of  water  below  the 
surface.  Many  of  the  humble  dwelUngs  have  the  ridges  of  the 
thatched  roof  held  down  by  bundles  of  straw  whidi  straddle 
them  and  impart  a  decorative  efl'ect.  In  the  yard  of  the  (2  M.) 
Tokasago  Shnne  is  a  giant  tree  celebrated  locally  as  the  Aioi- 
no-matsu,  or  'Companion  Pine,'  wliich  is  said  to  ambiparous, 
wherefore  the  leaves  are  used  at  wc^ldings  as  emblems  of  mari- 
tal felicity.  The  motive  is  frequently  portrayed  in  art,  in  the 
forms  of  an  aged  man  and  woman  raking  up  pine  needles  on  a 
seashore  fringed  with  pine  trees.  The  region  roundabout  is 
classic  ground  to  Japimese,  and  constitutes  what  is  term^  the 
Harima  Megtari,  or  'Circuit  of  Harima'  Province.  It  has  been 
sung, and  written  of  since  time  out  of  mind,  and  the  charms  of 
the  pine-clad  coast  arc  favorite  themes  of  writers  of  poetry  and 
historical  romances.  —  26  M.  Hodcn  is  known  for  its  (2  M.) 
small  cav(\s  {Ishi-no-IIodin)  cut  (23  by  20  ft.)  from  the  soft 
rock  and  believed  to  date  from  remote  times. 

34  M.  Himeji  (Inn:  Akarnaisu,  ¥3),  capital  of  Harima  Pro- 
vince with  42,000  inha})s.;  a  thriving  place  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Ichi-kawa,  is  noted  for  its  production  of 
stamped  leather  and  cotton  goods,  and  for  its  fine  old  5-sto- 
ried antique  donjon,  called  Rojo,  or  'Snowy  Heron  Castle' 
—  a  gleaming  white  fortress  (7  min.  walk  from  the  station) 
erected  in  1940  by  Akamaiiu  Sadanori,  From  his  family  it 
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passed  to  the  hands  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  who  rebuilt  and 
enlarged  the  keep  in  1577  and  added  30  turrets.  After  the 
decisive  battle  €«  Sekigahaia.  Tokugawa  leyasu  establish^ 
Ikida  Tenmiua  here,  and  he  changed  the  name  of  Himef/ama 
to  Hime^i,  A  long  line  of  daimyda  occupied  the  castle  before 
the  Restoration,  when  it  passed  to  the  Gov't  to  be  used  as 
headquarters  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  main  army.  The 
beautiful  park  which  surrounds  it,  and  which  is  known  as 
Htmeyama,  is  noted  for  \tn  display  of  wistaria  (in  May).  Per- 
mits easily  obtaiiLihle  ihr()ii|]^h  one's  consul.  Photographing 
and  bketchiiig  furbiddea.  The  structure  is  an  excellently  pre- 
served relic  of  feudal  daysj  but  is  not  as  attractive  as  that  at 
Nagoya,  ShMtharwn,  a  thickly  wooded  hill  (1300  ft.)  4i  M. 
to  the  N.,  is  revered  by  the  natives  because  of  its  Buddhist 
temple,  the  Enkyo-ji^  founded  in  966  by  the  bonse  ^SAdibfl,  and 
consecrated  to  Kwannon.  Several  of  tne  early  emperois  made 
pil^images  to  it,  and  the  forces  under  Ashikaga  Takauji  and 
Ishido  Yorificsa  fought  a  battle  near  it  in  135L  Shikvma,  2  M. 
to  the  S.f  the  seaside  terminus  of  the  Bai^tan  Rly.,  is  a  popu- 
lar bathing-resort. 

The  HiMiiJi-WADAYAMA  section  of  the  Hanta^i'  Hly.  leads  hence  N.  to  (40 
M.)  Wadayama  (several  traina  daily;  fare,  ¥1 .68)  aAd  foims  a  link  between 
the  Tdkaidd  and  the  Japan  Sea.  (See  Rte.  31.) 

The  white  rastle  towering  above  its  F^urroundings  makes  a 
fine  picture  in  the  landscape  at  the  right  as  the  train  contin- 
ues W.  from  Hirneji.  The  closed  boats  anchored  in  the  Haya- 
shida-gaxna  beyond  Aboshi  Station  are  primitive  automatic 
rice-hulUag  nails.  47  M.  i^aba  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  historic  seacoast  town  (8  M.  S.)  of  Ako^  known  as  the  home 
of  OiBkiKuranaauke,  chief  of  the  Forty-Seven  Ronin  retainers 
of  Asano  Takumtf  whose  tragic  history  is  referred  to  at  p,  186. 
—  The  hills  through  which  the  rly.  leads  are  temced  far  up 
their  sides  and  they  recall  certain  vistas  in  Korea.  Many  oC 
the  little  dwellings  tucked  away  in  the  sheltered  valleys  have 
picturesque  roofs  that  are  covered  half  with  tiles  and  half  with 
thatch. 

89  M.  Okayama  (Inn:  MiyosM-kadan,  5  min.  left  of  the  sta- 
tion; jinriki,  10  sen;  pretentious;  meals  from  ¥1.50,  and  lodg- 
ing from  ¥2  and  upward;  several  cheaper  inns  opposite,  and 
a  restaurant  in  the  station),  capital  of  Bum  Provmce  and  of 
OAxiyoma-toi,  with  94,(KX)  inhabs.,  was  formerly  the  castle 
town  of  IhedHf  a  rich  and  powerful  daimyd  whose  weD-pre- 
served  fortress  (built  by  Bizen-no-Kami  Hunetaka  in  the  16th 
cent.)  still  stands  and  is  called  'Crow  Castle'  because  of  its 
somber  color.  Convinced  of  tlie  lo^ic  of  Buhrrr^s  dictunn  re- 
ferring to  the  pen  and  the  sword,  the  local  uuthoritieR  have 
ho  list  (1  tho  Fifth  Higher  School  in  the  massive  structure,  and 
have  converted  the  park  at  its  base  (1  M.  from  the  station, 
20  mm.;  jinriki,  20  sen)  into  a  handsome  landscape  garden 
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{Kdrakueii)  with  22  acres,  tea-houses,  views,  etc.  The  Asahi- 
gawa  flanks  it  on  one  side  and  adds  considerably  to  its  pictur- 
esqueness.  One  of  the  many  tame  cranes  which  wander  at  will 
benesdi  the  fine  wistaria  arbois  and  the  splendkl  old  dierry 
and  maple  trees,  is  said  to  be  more  than  200  yrs.  old.  Eigorea 
straw  matting  (hanamuakiro)  jb  one  of  the  specialties  of  the 
place;  othen  are  delicious  peaches  sold  in  fancy  baskets,  and 
native  sweetmeats  packed  in  abnormally  thick  boxes  and 
hawked  about  the  rly.  station  platform.  The  hento  sold  here 
is  better  than  that  at  certain  other  stations  on  the  line. 

The  Chugoku  Rly.  Co.'s  line  runs  N.  from  Okayama 
through  several  unimportant  towns  to  35  M.  (¥1.07)  Tsuyama 
(pop.  15,000),  an  ancient  castle  town  in  Mirnisaka  Province. 
Another  Hne  trends  N.W.  to  8i  M.  Inariyama,  and  13  M. 
Tataif  in  Bilchu  Province. 

Okayama  is  one  of  the  best  points  from  which  to  visit  the 
near-by  Island  of  Shikoku,  with  Kotohira  and  its  much  vener- 
ated Kompira  Shrine.  The  island  as  a  whole  is  off  the  beaten 
track  of  teavel,  and  it  differs  so  little  from  other  and  more 
aooeasible  places  that  fordgners  seldom  feel  repaid  for  a  trip 
through  it.  Hurried  travelers  concerned  with  the  Kompira 
8hirine  can  leave  luggage  in  the  inn  aXOkaifama,  boaffd  an  early 
morning  tffain,  and  be  back  in  the  evening. 

Trains  leave  the  main  line  station  in  Okayama  at  frequent  intervals  and 
arrive  at  20  M.  Uno  (fare,  88  sen)  in  about  1  hr.  The  boat-landing  is  at  the 
station.  Commodious  steamers  (Imp.  Gov't  Rly.)  make  the  trip  (fare,  85 
9m)  across  the  narrow  arm  of  the  Inland  Sea  in  about  1  hr.,  passing  the  pic- 
turesque Shodo  Island  (12  M.  Iohk,  7  wide;  highest  peak,  2697  ft.)  and  land- 
ing at  Takamaisu.  an  old  castle  town  (pop.  43,000)  in  Sanuki  Province  (^o- 
foicwfan).  The  traveler  is  reminded  that,  althousb  the  landlockod  watflt 
may  be  smooth  in  the  morning,  a  stiffish  wind  loses  no  time  in  kicking  up  a 
coarse  sea  which  may  prove  unsettling  by  afternoon.  The  Kompira  Shrine 
contains  no  works  of  art,  but  its  magnificent  situation  ncommends  it.  Tvm 
hrs.  are  su£5deni  to  view  it  and  its  dmrpnment  after  waching  Kotohira, 

The  Takamatsu  Castle,  the  most  conspicuous  object  at 
the  left  of  the  dock,  was  erected  in  1335  by  Yorishige,  a  some- 
time governor  of  the  province;  it  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  but 
the  aforetime  castle  park  Ls  perhaps  finer  than  it  was  originally, 
for  it  has  been  deftly  converted  into  a  landscape  garden  (called 
Kuri'bayashi  Kden)  of  such  unusual  charm  that  the  traveler 
with  time  to  spare  will  feel  repaid  for  seeing  it.  The  town  is 
pfettily  situnled  on  the  sea.  YaMma^  the  flatrtopped  hill  at  the 
has  been  laid  out  as  a  popular  resort. 

The  -Ay.  (several  traiiM  daily)  nins  8.W.  tXong  the  shore  througb  a  iram« 

her  of  charmingly  situated  but  monotonously  similar  little  towns  whose 
chief  industry  is  the  extraction  (in  a  crude  way)  of  salt  from  the  ocean's  brine. 
Miles  of  salt-pitB  line  the  beaeh,  while  pine-eiad  hills  and  riee-fields  streteh 
away  inland.  The  numerous  palmettoos,  prrsiinirnon  treos,  vineyards  (no 
wine) .  and  omnipresent  floweia  susgest  a  benign  climate.  The  ezoellcnt  mar 
eadam  pike  which  flantts  the  rly.  is  stntable  for  motor-cars.  20  M.  TadoUu 
(Inn:  Unnahishx,  Y2.50)  is  in  alrnf)st  hourly  touch  (yteamrrs  of  the  Osaka 
Shoun  Kaitha)  with  several  of  the  mainland  towns  (to  31  M.  Onomichi, 
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¥1.60).  Fram  this  point  the  rly.  turnfl  S.E.  and  nins  aUmg  the  aldrt  of  « 
ranee  of  buliky  and  aenaely  wooded  htUs  to  its  ternuniw  at  &  M.  Kotohin. 

A  number  of  inns  cluster  about  the  station  and  cater  to  the 

hordes  of  native  visitors  to  the  town  and  its  fla<^rod  fanca. 
To  roach  the  iiitter  one  turns  up  at  the  right  und  proceeds 
(5  niin.)  along  the  picturesque  and  cheerful  main  st.  to  a  con- 
verging st.  which  ascends  (right)  between  lines  of  balconied 
inns  (Tora-ya.  Bizen-ya,  etc.),  a.nd  beneath  (in  the  buamicr) 
awnings  wmch  Impart  an  Oriental  aspect  to  it.  Here  cluster 
scoies  of  tiny  shops  with  raucous  barkers  who  essay  to  sell  one 
all  manner  of  gewgaws  relating  to  the  temples  and  thdr  cult. 
Among  the  rubbishy  souvenirs  foreigners  are  pleadingly  re- 
quested to  take  home  with  them  are  trumpet-shells  and  other 
symbols  of  Triton,  chop-sticks  made  of  the  quasi-sacred 
Cleyera  japonicaf  pilgrims'  staffs,  gourds,  rosaries,  lacquered 
trays  adorned  with  the  temple  crests,  and  potent  charms 
(O'fvda)  consisting  of  certain  int.  herbts  gathered  and  blessed 
by  the  priests.  Nmety  steps  lead  up  from  the  street  to  the 
first  ^te,  wUoh  is  in  the  form  of  a  rusted  iron  torii  covered 
with  ideographic  texts.  Hence  a  number  of  long»  sloping  land- 
ings and  238  steps  conduct  one  to  the  Dainumj  or  Grreat 
Gate  (great  in  name  only) ;  252  more  to  the  Asaki  no  Yashiro 
(the  one-time  Knndd,  or  Golden  Hall  of  the  Buddhists):  nnd 
loU  thence  to  the  main  temple.  Handsome  bronze  and  nione 
lanterns  flank  the  granite-flagged  ascent,  and  lofty  trees  over- 
shadow it;  the  wood  and  stone  tablets  bear  names  of  generous 
givers  to  the  temple  organization.  The  Asahi  no  Yashiro  him 
some  fairlv  good  wood-<»urvingB  in  conventional  Buddhist  de- 
signs, wim  some  sculptured  wood  doors  portrayiag  Chinese 
sages  and  Imperial  chrysanthemums  The  last  44  steps  leading 
to  Uie  upper  terrace  are  steepest  of  all.  Here  one  may  oiten 
see  poor  dchidod  old  rnon  and  women,  half  njiked  and  gasping 
for  breath,  running  up  and  down  the  flight  and  performing 
(for  the  alleged  merit  secured)  the  rite  caUed  Hyaku-do.  The 
wooden  tickets,  strung  on  t  ht^  wires  attached  to  the  stone  monu- 
ment (with  a  turtle  base)  at  the  left  of  one  of  the  landings,  are 
used  as  markers  in  this  laborious  exercise.  Formerly  when  hot 
rice-dumplings  were  offmd  as  food  to  the  bisarre  bronse  horse 
near  Uie  Eohvoto  Hall,  devotees  were  wont  to  scramble  for  the 
grains  scattered  about  and  gulp  them  down  in  the  belief  thai 
0-Sk€tka-8ama  noted  it  and  praisL>d  them  therefor. 

The  Main  Templb  (no  fees)  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace 
cut  from  the  beautifully  wooded  side  of  Zdzu-sany  and  is 
flanked  by  some  splendid  old  trees  and  several  auxiliary 
shrines.  It  is  the  holiest  shrine  in  Shikokn,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  tho  9th  cent,  by  the  illustrious  Kobd-lJui.-ihi 
(of  Kdya-mn  fame)  soon  after  his  return  from  China;  and 
later  to  have  served  as  the  model  for  many  other  fanes  iu 
different  parts  of  Japan.  With  the  disestablishment  of 
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Buddhism,  the  coarse  idolatry  practiced  here  by  certain  of  the 
zealous  and  fanatical  bonzes  was  replaced  by  the  Shinto  tenets. 
That  these  haire  not  oompletdy  effaced  the  Buddhist  influence 
is  manifested  in  the  stnieture  itself  —  a  felicitous  bl^d  of 
both  styles  of  architecture,  with  the  interior  fitments  polain- 
ing  to  the  Shinto,  and  thearchitectiual  enrichments  inseparably 
associated  with  Buddhism.  The  prettily  paneled  ceiling  done 
in  gold  lacquer  and  cherry  blooms  is  worth  looking  at.  To  this 
shrine  come  upward  of  800,000  pilgrims  each  year,  most  of 
them,  be  it  said  in  passing,  to  worship  the  tutelar  Kmnpira 
(Sanskrit,  Kumbhira),  a  redoubtable  Buddhist  divinity  who  is 
supposed  to  protect  seamen  and  travelers,  associated  in  the 
native  mind  mth  Neptune,  ^nd  about  whose  antecedents  little 
seems  to  be  known. 

The  panorama  from  the  terrace  is.  superb,  embracing  as  it 
does  a  score  of  villages,  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  lovely 
Inland  Sea,  range  after  range  of  blue  mts.  and  league  upon 
league  of  cultivated  valley  and  plain.  The  conical  (and  vol- 
canic) mt.  in  the  near  foreground,  looking  very  much  like  an 
exaggerated  sombrero,  is  Shirane-mine,  often  referred  to  as 
the  Sanuhi  F uji.  Beside  the  main  temple  there  is  little  to  see. 
The  Ex-wio  Hall,  a  Buddhist  institution,  contains  a  lot  of  ma- 
rine trumpery,  some  models  of  boats,  many  arohaistic  symbols 
of  Poseidon,  some  distressing  pictures,  and  a  faded  old  liUio- 
graph  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge!  The  bronze  horse  which  stands 
near,  and  has  a  tail  like  a  pleated  skirt,  has  been  so  rubbed  by 
the  credulous  and  ailing  that  its  nose  is  half  gone.  —  On  the 
descent  it  is  worth  while  to  inspect  (left  of  the  path,  in  a.pretty 
park  with  a  live  bear) 

The  Museum,  or  H dmotsu-kwan  ('Treasure  House'),  which 
contains  (admission,  5  sen)  a  collection  of  canonical  books, 
some  pictures,  a  landscape  painting  by  Kano  Tanyu,  a  harp 
upward  of  a  thousand  yrs.  old,  some  silks,  swords,  lacquered 
boxes,  fine  screens,  sculptures,  and  what-not.  —  The  most 
important  of  the  temple  festivals  falls  upon  Sept.  8*10,  and 
Oct.  10-11.  Lemr  ones  ocpur  on  the  10th  of  eadii  month. 

Shikoku  Island,  or  Four  Lands,  —  so-called  because  it  comprises  the  4  old 

provincos  (of  tlie  Nankaidd,  or  South  Sea  Road)  of  Sanuki,  Awa,  Tosa,  and 
lyo.  and  the  4  newer  prefectures  of  Kagawa,  Tokuahima,  K6ch%,  and  Ehime 
—  hfltB  4  million  inhabs.,  and  with  its  outlying  islets  is  one  of  the  largest 
(6854  »<i.  M.)  of  the  Japanese  group.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Inhmd 
Sea;  on  the  E.  by  the  Kit  Channel;  on  the  W.  bj^  the  Bungo  Channel;  and 
the  8.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  warm  Kuro^iwo  tempers  the  climate  and 
fl;ivc8  it  aub-tropicaJ  vegetation.  Though  mountainous,  the  ishmd  is  densely 
populated,  with  5  cities,  745  villages,  and  60  hamletj).  Magnificent  forests 
of  beech,  oak,  horse-chestnut,  maple,  ash,  camphor,  magnolia,  and  other  de- 
ciduous aiid  evergreen  trees  deck  the  mt.  slopes,  from  which  numerous 
streams  run  down  to  irrigate  the  rice-plains.  The  longest  river,  the  Yoshino 
(100  M.),  is  often  called  the  Shikoku-Saburo  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  3d 
lonflpest  in  the  £mpire.  The  paper-mulberry  and  the  vegetable-wax  trees  are 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale;  the  inner  bark  of  the  former  not  only  providing 
for  the  considerable  paper  industry  of  2'om,  but  also  for  the  demands  in 
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other  psrta  of  Japan.  There  are  wai-Ueaching  woifcs  In  Mvml  plaoes  on 

the  island;  and  in  Tosa,  which  is  also  noted  for  its  fine  camphor,  two  crops  of 
rice  are  raised  per  year.  Kdchi  breeds  the  remarkable  long-tailed  fowls  d»< 
■oribed  at  p.  207.  Indigo  and  eneUent  tobacco  are  produced  in  quantatiei. 

The  Besshi  Coppeb  Mine,  near  the  summit  of  a  mt.  4000  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  lyo  Province,  was  discovered  in  1690,  owned  by 
the  neh  and  powerful  Sumitomo  family,  has  an  annual  output  of  200,000 
tons  of  ore  and  65(X)  tons  of  refined  copper,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Japan.  The  geological  formation  of  the  mine  (wherein  2300  men  are  em- 
pkQfvd)  is  crystalline  schist,  oomiBttiic  of  yiarU  lerieiteB  and  ehlorite  roeki 
between  which  lies  the  uniform  ore  fieposit  —  cupriferous  iron  pyrites  coiH 
tainiog  an  average  of  4%  copper.  The  output  is  sent  by  private  rly.  to  the 
near-by  Niihama,  thence  by  lighter  to  (9i  M.)  Shiadk^ijimat  whore  tM  metal- 
lurgical works  (with  1400  employees)  are  located.  Hence,  the  copper  ingots 
are  sent  to  the  Sumitomo  Copfbb  Works  at  OteUeti.  —  Antimony  (AnM»- 
moni  —  a  corruption  of  the  Bngiiwh  word)  if  mined  in  8aijO,  lyo  Frovinee, 
.    and  is  exported. 

To4nMAtma  (Inn:  HiragavM^dt^Z),  the  chief  city  {DW,  06,000)  of  iltoa 
Province,  and  capital  <if  ToAtcMima-jMn,  faces  the  kU  Chantm  at  the  N.E.. 
has  daily  steamer  connections  with  (51  M.)  Kobe  ffare,  ¥1.  80),  and  is  linked 
by  rly.  (opened  in  1914)  with  (46  M.)  Ikedat  well  known  lor  its  excellent  to- 
bacco. 

'  K5cHi  (Inn:  Jdsei-kwan,  ¥3),  the  capital  (pop.  39,000)  of  Toaa  Province 
and  Kdehi'kent  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  hy^  Yamanouchi  Kazutouo  in 
1600.  It  is  an  attractive  port  on  the  8.  aide  of  the  island  (140  M.  from  Kobe, 
daily  steamer  in  14  hn. ;  ¥5,  let  cl.) ,  and  besides  produoinglpaper  of  encellent 
quality  Is  a  mart  for  the  coral  taken  from  the  sea  near  by^ 

Takahama  (Inn:  Yiiahinaha,  ¥3),  a  pretty  port  on  the  W.  side  of  the  is- 
land, in  lyo  Province,  facing  the  lyo-nada,  is  the  center  whence  several  short 
riys.  diverge,  and  is  in  touch  daily  with  Ujina,  4  hrs.  across  the  strait,  on 
the  mainland.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  for  5  M.  Malauyama  (Inn:  Ki- 
doya,  ¥2.50).  capital  (pop.  44,000)  of  lyo  Province  and  Ehime  Prefecture. 
The  old  caatlc,  built  in  1603  by  Koto  Yoshiaki,  is  .still  in  good  repair,  and 
during  the  Japan-Russia  War  it  furnished  quarters  for  several  thou-^nd 
Russian  prisoners.  The  panorama  viewed  from  the  upper  stoiy  iaone  of  the 
finest  in  the  island.  — The  near-by  suburb  of  Ddgo  (Inn:  Funa-f/a,  ¥2.50), 
referred  to  in  one  of  the  guidebooks  of  Japan  as  'a  verv  notorious  place,*  is 
weU  known  for  Iti  hot  sulphur  iprinfi  uid  bathsi  said  to  be  efflcaeious  in 
akin  diseases. 

From  Okayama  westward  the  main  line  of  the  rly.  follows 
the  contour  of  the  sea  through  BUehU  Ptovmoe  to  99  M.  Nitoase 
(with  a  ahrine  founded  by  the  Emperor  NinMni,  in  the  4Uk 
cent.),  where  it  crosses  the  Yabe^wa.  The  wett-watored  plains 

hereabouts  are  carefully  cultivated;  the  peasants  who  work  in 
the  fields  discard  all  hut  a  loin-cloth  in  summer,  and  their 
brown  bodies  —  much  the  color  of  the  soil  —  and  crude  in- 
struments of  husbandry  give  them  the  appearance  of  prehis- 
toric folks.  Considerable  cotton  cloth  is  manufactured  on 
crude  looms,  and  long  strips  are  spread  out  to  bleach  in  the 
sun.  During  spare  moments  the  farn^ers  tread  water-wheels 
to  lift  the  fluid  on  to  thdr  fields.  125  M.  Fvkuyama  (Inn: 
Kuritada,  ¥3),  capital  of  Bingo  Province,  with  20,(NX)  Inhabe.^ 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ruling  daimyd.  The  donjoii  of  the 
fine  old  baronial  castle,  upheld  by  massive  stone  walls^  can  still 
be  seen  (right  of  train)  beyond  the  station.  The  park  now  con- 
stitutes a  public  garden.  The  soft  matting  used  as  a  covering 
for  native  house-mats  is  a  specialty  of  the  towm,  and  is  made 
from  the  rushes  cultivated  roundabout.  The  views  of  the  aea 
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from  the  left  side  of  the  train  are  beguiling;  scores  of  pictur- 
^que  boats  glance  upaJid  down  the  blue  vvuters,  or  careen  lazily 
on  bliore.  At  some  of  the  towns  long  arms  of  the  sea  reach  in 
between  hnes  of  houses  and  form  fluvial  thoroughfares  along 
which  ply  andeat  craft  loaded  to-  the  cunwde  with  sea- 
weed, fish,  or  other  marine  imnhictB.  Cmde  salt-pits  for  the 
evaporation  of  sei^water  are  conspicuous  features  along  the 
shore.  The  little  seaport  of  TomottUf  at  the  end  of  a  peninsula 
which  juts  seaward,  has  a  daily  stearDer  service  to  (20  M.) 
Tadotsu  (Island  of  Shikoku)^  fare,  Y1.50,  and  is  Hear  to  the 
internal  economy  of  Japanese  because  of  a  celebrated  liquor 
{Homeishu,  or  'jLife-preserving  sake^)  brewed  there. 

138  M.  Onomichi  (Inn:  Hamakichij  ¥4),  one  of  the  best 
ports  (pop.  31,000)  on  the  Island  Sea,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
picturesque.  Opposite  the  town,  which  stretches  for  a  mile  or 
more  along  the  shore,  is  MukoItHet^  and  between  them  comes  an 
ann  of  the  sea  which  serves  as  a  thototig^are  and  an  anchoring- 
ground  for  hundreds  of  queer  craft  engaged  in  the  fidiing  or 
carrying  trade  of  the  Inland  Sea.  Behind  the  town  and  station 
rise  thickly  wooded  hills  amid  whose  ancient  groves  stand  tem- 
ples from  the  atriums  of  which  magnificent  and  far-reaching 
views  are  obtainable.  Of  the  3  most  important  ones,  Senkd-ji, 
dating  from  the  12th  cent.,  is  perhaps  the  best  worth  Roeinp;.  The 
Saikoku-ji  is  a  dependency  of  the  Kdya'San  M onaaitry,  and  is 
a  neglected  relic  of  th^  time  when  all  Buddhist  fanes  drew  fat 
xevenues  from  the  State  and  could  afford  to  bedeck  thraoelves 
with  jewel-studded  idols  and  other  graven  images.  If  the 
traveler  should  happen  to  pass  through  Onomichi  on  a  day 
when  the  sunshines  brilliantly  and  suggests  the  lower  tropics, 
he  will  be  reminded  strongly  of  ConstLintinople  iind  the  Golden 
Horn.  The  thousands  of  tiled  roofs  glistening  in  the  sun,  the 
calm  blue  water  flecked  with  big  white-sailed  junks,  the  scores 
and  scores  of  lesser  craft,  the  snosvy  gulls  that  wheel  and  scream 
and  fish,  and  tiie  deep,  booming  notes  of  the  temple  bells  ring- 
ing their  muezxin-hke  calls  to  tihe  faithful,  all  combine  to  form 
an  Hirapturing  picture.  — Steamships  leave  daily  for  numer- 
ous Inland  Sea  ports. 

The  Kurihara  Rwer  runs  through  the  town,  and  after  cross- 
ing  it  the  train  goes  out  through  the  suburbs  past  many  pic- 
turesque bridges  thrown  across  arms  of  the*  sea  which  reach  in 
and  impart  a  Venetian-like  luspect  to  the  place.  When  the  tide 
goes  out  it  strands  many  big  junks,  and  leaves  them  sitting  in 
the  mud  like  helpless  leviathans.  The  rly.  now  follows  the 
sinuosities  of  the  oeach,  which  hereabout  is  studded  with  salt- 
pits  (Moffoma) .  Nidked  boys  race  along  the  shore  in  the  jo vous 
abandon  of  health  and  vouth;  scores  of  dam-diggers  of  both 
sexes  search  diligently  for  that  modest  and  retiring  bivalve; 
and  the  sails  of  many  junks  and  luggers  flash  against  the  hori- 
aon.  The  mts.  of  SkUcoku  rise  through  the  haze  at  the  left.  ^  ^  ^  , 
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The  salt-pits  continue  beyond  143  M.  Itozaki,  where  Ihcro  ls 
good  bento  with  fish.  The  line  now  leaves  the  sea  and  strik  - 
into  the  hills.  Beyond  Mtkara  it  crosses  the  Nuniata  Hwa 
and  enters  the  province  of  Aki.  Many  of  the  housed  have 
whitewashed  walla,  wood  trimmings  painted  black,  and  brown 
tiled  roofs.  Beyond  Honffd  the  landscape  becomes  jeiune,  and 
the  stiffish  up-grade,  marked  by  several  tunnels  and  streams, 
rises  to  a  pomt  943  ft.  (at  Hachihanmatgu  Station)  l>efore  it 
descends  again  through  several  picturesque  hamlet>?  to  189  M. 
Kataichi.  Here  a  })nineh  line  diverges  (left)  to  12  M.  Kure, 
with  its  hi|:  arsenal  (in  the  war-zone,  no  photographing  or 
sketching j  and  (  iov't  Naval  Station.  The  Imperial  Naval  Col- 
lege stands  on  the  nearby  (3  M.)  Etajima.  The  sea  hereabout 
is  charming,  with  lovely  views  and  adorable  little  bays. 

190  M.  Hiroshima  (Inns:  Mizoguchi,  ¥3;  foreign  food,  ¥4; 
Naganuma,  semi-foreign,  neai'  the  station,  ¥4),  capitaJ  of  Hiro- 
shima Pref  ectiu^  and  ci  AH  Province,  an  important  metropolis 
(l>op.  143,000)  in  lat.  34"  23'  N.  and  loiig.  132"  27'  E.  of  Gieei^ 
wich,  stands  at  the  delta  of  the  multiple-armed  Ota  Rwer  (called 
also  Kahi'  asudYakirgawa) J  and  is  the  largest  city  between  Kobe 
and  Shimonoseki.  The  historic  castle  (tenshu)  visible  from  the 
train  (left ;  closed  to  the  public),  wjis  built  in  1594  by  M 6ri  Tent- 
nwto.  In  1()19  it  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  Asano  A'agnakira, 
whose  descendants  (often  referred  to  as  the  Princes  of  (/(  ishu, 
the  Chinese  name  for  Aki)  ruled  here  tis  daimyds  until  the  Re- 
storation. The  late  Mikfildo  made  the  castle  (now  occupied 
by  the  Fifth  Army  Division)  his  headquarters  and  that  of  the 
QemmA  Staff  during  the  Russian  War,  at  which  time  Uie  city 
was  the  scene  of  continuous  military  activity.  The  SenUn 
Landscape  Qardm  (i  M.  fnmi  the  station),  with  10  acres  of 
ground,  a  big  pond,  bridges,  and  handsome  flowering  trees,  is 
one  of  the  *  sights.'  The  view  from  the  house,  known  Seir 
fiUeif  is  oonsidc  rfMl  th(^  best.  At  Nigitsu  Park  (j  M.,  on  a  hill) 
there  are  fine  ciicrry  and  maple  trees,  tea-houses,  good  views, 
and  a  shrine  callcni  Nigitsu-jinjaf  consecrated  to  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Aaano  family  —  whose  crest  of  two  hawks'  feathers 
crossed  show  on  the  enrichments.  Miyajima  and  other  islands 
are  visible  across  the  strait.  Hvrosk&na  oysters  (ieaki)  enjoy 
much  favor;  likewise  the  lacquer,  bronse,  and  other  articles 
made  there. 

A  branch  ply.  runs  henoe  (frequent  trains  in  about  20  inin.)  to  4  M.  UJina 
(in  the  war-zone),  witli  a  pretty  harbor  (completed  in  1889;  cost  ¥.340,000) 
much  frequented  \>y  coa.MtiiiK-v(\sHel8.  Steamers  of  theO^A^a  Sfu*aen  Kaisha 
run  hence  (aeveral  trips  daily)  to  (7  M.)  Etaiimu,  (9  M.)£tir«»  thenoe  to  (4 
hrs.)  Takahama  (¥1.40)  on  Shikoku^  IMand, 

191  M.  Yokogawa^  just  across  the  river  from  Hiroshima,  is 

practically  a  suburb.  The  train  continues  over  a  broad  plain 
devoted  to  the  great  staple,  rice;  i)retty  views  of  the  sea  at 
the  left.  An  excellent  highway  runs  along  the  sea-wall  for 
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some  distance  beyond  193  M.  Koi.  Many  paper  umbrellas  are 
made  hereabout,  and  the  scores  of  them  drying  in  the  house- 
yards  looks  like  big  whirligigs.  Some  fine  old  pine  trees  flank  the 
highway  beyond  197  M.  Itsukaichu  199  M.  Haisukaiehi,  is  a 
charmingly  situated  village  on  the  shore,  with  tiny  hfurbon 
and  rusty  junks  standing  on  the  sands.  The  old  SanffodS  runs 
along  the  beach  and  affords  aiitomobilists  entrancing  views  of 
the  isiand-studdcd  sea.  The  big  vermilion  torii  visible  across 
the  smooth  water  is  the  outpost  of 

203  M.  Mlyajima  (mt^,  a  shrine; /miui,  island;  pron.  me- 

yahrjee'^mah). 

The  Fenr  (toalashi)  is  2  min.  walk  down  the  wide  si.  Gcft)  from  the  ati^ 
tion.  Hsnd-luKgaiEe  by  station  porter,  10  sen.  Whatever  baggage  the  trav- 
eler may  not  wish  to  take  with  him  can  be  checked  in  the  station  baggage- 
room.  Frequent  boate  (of  the  Gov't  Rlys.)  make  the  ilh  M.)  trip  aoroMtlie 

strait  (Orw  Seto)  in  15  min.  A  number  of  native  inns  cluster  near  the  oppo- 
site landing.  The  small  Miyajima  Hotel  (formerly  the  M^ktido)^  with  the 
rooms  of  an  inn  and  the  rates  (usually  from  ¥7  and  upward,  a  day.  Am.  pi.) 
of  a  good  I.onflon  hotel,  is  20  min.  walk  (through  the  town  and  the  temple 
grounds;  at  th<'  right.  No  rikiahaa.  A  push-cart  from  the  hotel  for  hand-lug- 
gage, 25  aen.  While  the  local  guide  (unnecessary)  will  lay  out  plans  covering 
several  days,  the  real  sights  of  the  island  need  not  detam  the  traveler  more 
than  an  hour  or  so.  Trips  round  the  Lslund  (in  2  hra.)  by  the  hotel  launch 
(eeats  12  pers.),  ¥7. 

Miyajima,  or  It.tuhnshtmn,  an  island  5  M.  lonp  by  2  J  wide  (highest  point, 
1671  ft.)  at  the  W.  side  of  Hiroshima  Bay,  in  Aki  Province,  owes  its  name 
to  Itsurkushxma-hime,  one  of  the  daughtor.s  of  the  mythological  iSusnno^c,  To 
her  and  her  two  sisters,  Tagori-hime  &nd  Tagilsu-hime,  tlie  island  shrines  are 
dt^dicated.  it  is  also  called  Ongcuhima  ('Gentle  Island').  The  climate  is 
rnoist,  and  the  hfUfl  profttsehr  wooded  in  conaequenoe.  Of  the  4000  or  more 
inhabs.,  niany  are  priests,  fishermen,  innkeepers,  and  image-carvers.  For- 
merly births  and  deaths  on  the  iHland  were  forbidden,  hut  the  exigencies  of 
drcumstances,  and  perchanoe  20th-eent.  materialisni,  have  altered  the  in- 
tense sanctity  of  the  place,  and  introduced  reasonable  flexibility  in  this  rul- 
ing. Dogs  are  still  forbidden  entrance;  the  many  tame  deer  are  like  those 
of  Nara,  and  the  glossy  and  »au  cy  erowB,  at  once  rauoous  and  mischievous, 
are  like  those  of  British  India.  There  are  several  pleasant  walks  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Miyajima  tow^n,  but  they  diilur  in  only  minor  details  from  those 
of  other  places  in  Japcm.  A  boat  of  little  shops  witJi  varying  and  flexible 
prices  are  features  of  the  settlement;  much  of  the  woodwork  offered  for  sale 
is  unseasoned,  and  is  made  in  small  work-shops  on  the  island.  Steamers  of 
the  Oaalui  Shoaen  Kaiaha  leave  Mipaiiima  daily  for  Kobe,  Beppu,  and  inter* 
mediate  points. 

The  Temple  (or  cluster  of  temples),  is  in  the  usual  Shinto  style  with  meager 
enriehments.  It  stands  partly  on  spiles  driven  into  the  sand  of  the  shore,  mmI 
when  the  tide  makes  in  and  submerges  the  underpinning,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lacustrine  dwelling  half  afloat.  When  the  tide  runs  out  and  exposes 
the  flats  and  the  vemiicidatedf  barnadte-covered  Ic^s  of  the  structure,  the 
sight  is  painfully  unj)icturesque.  The  main  temple  dates  perhaps  from  the 
17th  cent,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  primitive  onv  mid  to  have  been  erected 
in  A.D.  687  by  the  order  of  the i?mperor  Suinin.  The  888  ft.  of  dilapidated 
corridorfj,  14  ft.  wide,  differentiate  it  from  other  Japanese  fanes.  In  one  of 
the  apartments  is  a  Museum  (5  sen)  with  a  r(»!l«'rtion  of  trumpery  relics  not 
worth  wasting  time  over.  The  war-pictures  are  manifestlv  from  the  brush 
of  the  local  house-painter.  The  rontrihvition  box  i,s  7  ft.  wide  and  15  ft.  long, 
and  when  a  dime  is  dropped  int<j  it  gives  back  an  enibarrassingly  stin^-  echo. 

The  big  Torii  (O-font)  in  the  water,  528  ft.  from  the  main  temple,  is  44  ft. 
high,  73  ft.  across  at  the  top,  and  was  built  in  1875.  The  tablet  is  in  the 
i^and writing  of  the  late/Vince  Arisugawa  Taruhilo.  The  side  supports  differ- 
entiate it  itoBK  the  eiutonutiy  Mt'  (oonip.  dxnii). 
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The  Hall  or  a  THonsAiro  Mats  (Sm^d-HkO  on  an  eminenoe  near  by,  a 

huge,  quadrangular,  time-stained  structure  open  to  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  1682  by  the  order  of  Toyototni  Hideyoahi, 
While  certain  of  the  soldiers  destined  for  C%ina  in  1894  were  atiai'teied 
here,  they  inscribed  their  names  on  their  rice-paddles  and  prayed  to  their 
tutelar  saints  for  victory;  the  fashion  spreadi  and  there  are  now  trb^M'Minds  ol 
them  in  the  big  haO.  AsiMrants  for  tbe  pulnicity  pay  an^h«re  tnm  10  sen 
to  1  yen,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pMdle»  to  hiiwe  their  munei  inaoKibed 
and  exposed  on  one  of  the  pillars. 

From  MiYA jiMA  Station  the  rly.  follows  the  shore  of  the  bay 
through  charming  scenery.  White  sails  dot  the  water,  which 
flashes  and  dimples  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  here  and  there 
one  sees  fishermen  equipped  with  glass-bottomed  boxes  search- 
ing the  floor  of  the  sea  for  marine  life.  The  old  highway  which 
foliowB  tfie  shore  is  like  a  sand-papered  boulevardf.  Tmy  bays 
with  crescent  beaches  occur  at  mtervals,  and  when  one  sees  a 
great  junk  beached  on  one  of  them  for  caulking,  and  busy  men 
swarming  about  it,  one  thinks  of  piratical  forays  and  corsairs' 
buried  treasure.  Three  tunnels  are  threaded  before  209  M. 
Kuha  is  reached.  Here  the  tea-houses  perched  on  hills  over- 
looking the  sea  recall  Italian  prospects.  The  long  sea-wall  be- 
yond is  significant  of  the  capriciousness  of  the  waters,  which 
roll  in  hoe  inanunintemipted  sweep  from  the  California  coast. 
212  M.  (Hake  ia  but  one  oi  many  picturesque  villages  that  dot 
the  shore,  and  the  fleet  of  big  junks  with  bellying  sails  de- 
scried far  out  at  sea  denotes  the  occupation  of  the  people. 
The  region  is  thickly  settled,  and  long  lines  of  houses  make  the 
seashore  their  principal  street.  Cyclopean  stoae  walls,  a  tunnel, 
and  many  salt-pits  are  features  of  the  run  to 

215  M.  Iwakimi  (Inn:  Komehei,  ¥2),  just  over  the  border 
in  Suwd  Province.  The  (3  M.  at  the  right)  town  (pop.  12,000), 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  daimyd,  is  known  for  its  silk,  paper,  mat- 
ting, cotton  cloth,  oranges,  and  excellent  figs,  and  also  for  a 
cunous  and  ancient  arched  bridge  known  variously  as  the 
Kintai-kydf  the.  Brocade  Bridge  (or  Brid^  of  the  Damask 
Girdle),  and  the  Soroban-hashi  (Abacus-Bndge),  from  its  faiw 
ded  resemblance  to  this  reckoning4)oaid. 

The  traveler  can  easily  inspect  the  bridge  between  trains.  An  electric 
trullcy  car  leaves  from  the  (right)  station  at  frequent  intervab  and  soea 
(round  trip,  18  sen)  to  the  (15  rain.)  center  of  the  town.  Jinrilds  are  in  wait- 
ing at  the  terminal;  to  the  bridge  (5  nun.  walk  to  the  right)  and  back,  15  sen. 
The  huge  old  wood,  copper-bronse,  and  rusted  iron  structure  (750  ft.  Ions)* 
said  to  have  been  built  in  1673  by  the  ruling  daimyd,  Kikkawa  Motonabu  (of 
the  Iwakuni  Clan),  baa  6  arches  which  rest  upon  4  massive,  knife-edged 

{granite  buttresses  bound  with  lead  bands  and  secured  by  lead  dowels.  The 
ongeat  arch  is  133  ft.:  the  shortest,  108  ft.  The  3  central  spans  are  hiisher 
than  ^e  2  end  ones,  which  have  approaches  10  ft.  long.  Anciently  t  ho  cus- 
tom was  to  repair  one  of  these  arches  every  5  yrs.,  so  that  the  bridge  was 
practically  made  over  every  quarter  of  a  century.  The  bold  curvature  of 
the  spans  (78  ft.  above  the  river)  makes  their  surfaces  slippery  in  bad  weat  h«'r, 
and  to  counteract  this  the  cross-boards  form  tiny  steps  or  rioj^.  It  is  worth 
while  removing  one's  shoes  and  wading  out  into  the  shallow  nver  in  order  to 
inspect  the  curious  architectural  expedients  employed  on  the  underside  of 
the  structure.  It  is  a  maze  of  pegs  and  crude  joints,  and  looks  very  medis&- 
▼al*  The  river  has  its  source  in  N.  Suwd,  and  after  receiving  several  tributa- 
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ties  and  i>aMi]lc  uiroiiKh  Iwakuni,  it  separates  into  two  branches,  the  Imatsu 

the  Monzen-gatpa,  both  of  which  empty  into  Hiroshima  Bay.  At  and 
^ove  Iwakuni,  it  flows  between  lovely  green  hillH.  and  ita  mirror-like  sur- 
face reflects  all  the  tints  of  the  rich  foliage  on  their  slopes.  The  name,  Ni' 
$kiki-ifawa  ('Brocade  River'),  is  also  that  of  a  fine  leather  with  white  figures 
on  a  purple  ground,  used  formerly  by  court  nobles.*  The  bed  of  the  river  be- 
neath the  bndse  luis  been  laid  evenly  with  stones,  and  the  remarkably  clear 
and  transparent  water  makes  a  pretty  picture  as  it  ripples  over  them.  The 
bridge  itself  looks  Uke  a  huge  caterpillar  arching  above  the  stream.  The 
shrine  at  the  top  of  the  incline  midway  between  the  car-station  and  theiivtt 
is  of  no  interest.  The  mt.  visible  toward  the  S.W.  is  Jumkuni-ifama, 

Beyond  Itoakuni  the  rly.  crosses  first  the  Imatsurgawa,  then 
the  Momenrgawat  and  traverses  a  region  marked  by  numerous 
tunnels  and  small  rivers.  The  sea  and  its  fine  Ranking  high- 
way remain  in  view  until  we  reach  240  M.  T abuse;  when  the 
line  enters  a  broken  country  with  hills  at  the  right  and  left. 
The  sea  is  glimpsed  again  beyond  246  M.  Shimada,  where  , 
crude  water-wheels  on  the  bank  of  the  Shimada-gawa  lift  the 
precious  fluid  and  j)oiir  it  over  the  thirsty  ^addy-fields.  Fan- 
tastic inne  trees  fnn^  the  shore,  fairy-like  islands  lie  beyond, 
and  an  occasional  white  sail  merges  ghost-like  in  the  hase  of  the 
horison.  258  M.  Tokuyama^  an  important  port  for  coasting- 
steamers,  is  a  sort  of  snug  harbor  for  junks  in  the  carrying 
trade,  and  between  1634  and  1868  was  the  seat  of  different 
daimyds  of  the  powerful  Mori  family.  A  big  sea-wall  keeps  the 
ocean  in  check,  and  numerous  salt-pits  supply  the  neighbor- 
hood with  a  very  poor  quality  of  salt.  These  are  duplicated 
farther  down  the  Une,  where  there  are  a  number  of  tunnels. 
Beyond  270  M.  Tcfwrni  some  highly  fantastic  rocks  are  seen 
•near  the  shore.  The  rlv.  runs  along  a  terrace  built  up  boldly 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  and  exquisite  seascapes  succeed 
one  another  with  sudi  unvanring  regularity  that  they  become 
commonplace  by  their  very  frequency. 

275  M.  Mitajiri  (Inn:  Ibara,  near  the  station,  ¥2),  with 
many  salt  pans,  is  1  M.  from  the  port  of  the  same  name,  and 
is  a  shipping-point  for  the  cheap  earthenware  made  in  the 
neighborhood. 

&9  M.  Ogorij  is  the  nearest  station  to  (8  M.)  Yamaquchi 
(Inn:  Fufimuray  ¥3),  capital  of  Yamaquchi  Prefecture  and  one 
of  the  largest  (pop.  22,000)  towns  m  Suwd  Province.  The 
castle  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kanomiind  was  built  in  1350  by  Owhi 
HiroyOy  governor  of  the  province,  whose  po^^  orful  descend- 
ants resided  here  for  two  centuries,  and  in  onv  |)cnod  of  his- 
tory held  almost  absolute  power  over  seven  [)r()vinces.  In  the 
14th  cent,  it  was  a  notorious  rendezvous  for  political  malcon- 
tents from  Kyoto,  and  these  instructed  the  samurai  in  so  many 
forma  of  the  dissipation  tlien  in  vogue  at  the  capital,  that  they 
ultimately  proved  the  dntmyd's  ruin.  YamaguM  m  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  Christians  because  St,  Francis  Xaxiet  founded 
one  of  his  first  nnssions  here  in  1551.  Equestrian  statues  of 
amne  of  the  eaily  rulers  adorn  the  public  garden  onXoms- 
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yonuB.  The  Iiot  spring  of  the  neaivby  Yuda  h  a  favorite  le- 
sort. — Besrond  Oadri  the  riy.  enters  the  province  of  NagtUd 

and  traverses  a  hilly  country  to  307  M.  iisa,  whither  a  branch 
line  runs  N.  to  (13  M.)  Ominef  where  there  is  a  mine  of  smoke- 
less coal  belong! nj;  to  the  Japanese  Navy.  We  now  get  beauti- 
ful glimpsevs  of  the  sea  (left)  as  the  rly.  approaches  329  M. 

Shimonoseki  (see  below). 

Shimonoseki  ('Tvowor  Barrier'),  or  Akamagaseki,  an  impor- 
tant port  at  the  W .  ontninee  of  the  Inland  Sea,  the  western- 
most point  of  the  main  island  of  II and d,  in  N again  Province, 
Yamagiwhi  Prefecture,  with  60, 000  inliabs.,  stretchers  for  up- 
ward of  2  M.  along  the  ba«e  of  low  but  stcepish  fortified  hills 
in  lat.  33**  58'  N.  and  long.  130''  56'  E.  of  Giemiwich.  It  is 
4  M.  from  the  W.  entrance  of  ^imonosdei  StraU;  is  the  W. 
terminus  of  the  Sanyo  Rly.;  the  point  of  embarkation  for  Ko- 
rean ports;  and  it  bears  practically  the  same  relation  to  the 
opposite  port  of  Moji  (pop.  55,000;  in  Buzen  Province;  Ky- 
vshil  Island)  that  New  York  does  to  Jersey  City,  or  ^(/r^? on, 
the  northoasternmost  point  of  the  island  (1174  M.  distant) 
does  to  the  adjacent  island  of  Yczo.  Tokyo  is  704  M.  at  the  E.; 
Fusan,  in  Korea,  120  M.  N.W.;  Nagasaki  164  M.  at  the  W., 
and  Kagoshirna,  the  terminus  of  the  Kyushu  lily.  239  M. 
toward  the  S.  It  was  here  that  Mdri  MoUmoTi,  the  over- 
sealous  dcdmyo  of  ChdBhU  (Nagato)^  ordered  his  people  (in 
1863)  to  fire  on  foreign  vess^  passing  through  the  Shimono- 
aeki  Strait,  and  this  treatment^  accorded  to  ships  of  the  United 
States,  Holland,  and  France,  resulted  in  the  historical  *  Shi- 
monoseki Expeclition,'  —  in  which,  as  a  remonstrance  against 
such  actions,  ships  of  the  three  Powers,  together  with  England, 
sent  a  joint  squadron  which  boinharded  the  forts  and  scat- 
tered their  defenders.  Peace  negotiations  for  the  termination 
of  the  Japan-China  War  were  concluded  here  (in  the  Shunpenr 
rdJnn)  in  1895  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  on  the  one  side,  and  U&wd 
I  to  Hirofnmi  and  VisomKni  Mutsu  Munemitau  on  the  other. 

The  "^Sanyo  Hotel,  at  the  station  and  under  the  rly.  manacsmeiit,  is  dean, 
comfortable, and  cheap;  good  food;  English spokon.  Porterfl  meet  all  traiiia» 
and  launcbea  convey  guests  from  ship  to  shore  free.  Telegrams  reserWng 
rooms  will  be  forwarded  free  from  incoming  trains  if  handed  to  the  Train 
Boy.  Laundry  in  the  hotel.  Rooms  only,  from  ¥1  to  ¥7  for  the  ni^ht,  and 
from  ¥1.50  to  ¥10  for  24  hrs.,  according  to  location,  etc.  Reduction  for  2  i 
pers.  in  1  tooin.  Bieakfaat,  ¥1;  Tiffin.  ¥1.90;  Dinner.  ¥1.50.  On  the  Am.  i 
pi.,  from  ¥1  a  day  and  upward.  Tea,aOM»;8andwiobcfl.ao-40««it;  batha» 
20«ei».  .  _ 

ateamshlpi  for  Koiea  ate  mentioned  in  Rte.  44;  for  Formosa  in  Rte.  5QL 
Engliah^speakinK  station  porters  aro  always  on  hand  to  take  chuse  of  pai" 
sengers  and  their  lugsajse,  and  transfers  are  nmde  promptly  and  with  a  pless- 
in^; lacic  of  frietion.  T*he  big  European  and  American  liners  nsually  stop  in 
mid-channel,  where  they  are  met  by  company  launches  and  portor<<.  The 
ferry-boat  lot  Moji  leaves  (20  Ben.  lat  ol.;  15  «en,2d  cL)  at  frequent  intervals 
from  one  end  of  the  station  platform.  On  the  other  shore  the  KjrIlaliS  Sv. 
Station  is  5  min.  walk  (luKgage  by  porter,  ID  sen).  A  bridge  to  span  tne 
Strait,  and  to  cost  18  million  yen.  is  under  discussion.  A  useful  time-table  of 
the  Xorea  and  Af0i»  ferries,  and  ol  tiaiofl  oo  tha  KuMM  Mtt§.»  can  ba  had 
Ikaa  of  the  hotel  manager. 
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ShimonoseU  Strait  (or  Nagato  Kaikyd,  the  Van  der  Capellen  Strait  of 
Europeans),  which  separates  Hondo  from  Kyushu,  is  the  W.  outlet  of  the 
Inland  Sea.  and  though  but  7  M.  long  between  the  two  islands  it  is  in  realitgr 
15  M.  long  between  Aino-ahima  at  its  W.  and  He-saki  at  its  E.  entrance. 
The  navigable  channel  varies  from  600  to  1400  yds.  in  breadth  with  about 
26  ft.  in  the  fairway  at  low  tide  —  the  average  velocity  of  n^bieh  (at  full 
strenj^th  for  3  hrs.  at  each  tide)  is  7§  knots  at  springs  and  4  at  neaps.  Both 
entrances  are  encumbered  with  sand-banks  and  are  mined  in  time  of  war. 
The  hills  roundabout  are  fortified,  and  the  entife  nsion*  with  its  siKiial- 
atations.  beacons,  and  the  like,  is  included  in  the  wnr-eoae  (photocmphing 
and  sketching  interdicted) . 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  town,  of  its  flanking  hills,  and 
of  the  W.  entranoe  of  the  Inland  Sea  can  be  had  by  proceeding 
aions  the  main  st.  Qef t,  then  right  from  the  station)  and  follow- 
ing the  trend  of  the  shore  (past  the  i  M.  Main  Post-OflSoe  and 
the  British  Consulate)  to  (1  M.)  the  Kameyama  Jinja,  AShinid 
shrine  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea.  Near  the  latter  part  of 
the  stroll  one  passes  through  a  picturesque  arcade  occupied  by 
a  fish-  and  fruit-market.  The  shrine  (marked  by  a  wooden 
horse  in  a  cage  near  the  entrance)  is  tinselly,  but  the  view  is 
pleasing. 

Oga's  Villa  (bessd),  1  M.  left  of  the  station,  in  the  E.  quar- 
tefj  thou^  classed  as  one  of  the  'sights,'  will  not  repay  a 
oerious  visit.  The  small  house  sits  on  a  hill  oommanoing  a 
good  view;  labyrinthine  paths  lead  up  from  the  st.  (where 
there  are  some  old  guns  and  ammunition-boxes)  through  flank- 
ing lines  of  a  misMlaneous  and  nonsensical  array  of  junk  d 
almost  every  conceivable  description  —  ship's  paraphernalia 
and  war  materials  predominating.  No  fees  are  exacted,  but 
visitors  are  supposed  to  buy  some  trifling  thing  at  the  little 
refreshment-stand  at  the  summit,  near  the  pagoda.  —  Con- 
spicuous objects  in  some  of  the  local  shops  are  the  curious 
dried  and  polished  crabs  Voam)  of  peculiar  significance  to  one 
veraed  in  Japanese  history.  They  are  caught  along  the  neigb- 
boiing  (1}  M.  to  the  E.)  Dan^no-vra  (coast)  where  the  great 
Taira  (orHeike)  Clan  was  exterminated  (April  25, 1185)  by  the 
rival  Minamoto  (or  Geiyi)  Clan  led  by  the  mtrepid  Yoshitsune. 
The  larger  variety  of  these  grotesque  creatures  is  called  Taishd- 
gani  ('chieftain-crab'),  or  Tatsxigashira  (*  dragon's-head '  or 
'helmet ');  the  smaller  ones,  Ileike-gani.  A  legend  is  current 
to  the  effect  that  the  spirits  of  the  drowned  and  slaughtered 
men  of  the  Heike  Clan  assumed  such  shapes,  and  tluLt '  the 
fury  or  the  agony  of  the  deatii-struggle  can  sUll  be  discerned 
in  the  faces  and  upon  the  backs  of  the  crabs.'  Each  is  also 
supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  sinrit  of  the  Heike  warrior, 
or  by  *  ghosts  of  those  great  captains  who  bore  upon  their  hel- 
mets monsters  unknown  to  Western  heraldry,  and  gUttering 
horns,  and  dragons  of  gold.' 

Few  incidenta  in  Japanese  histoiy  are  more  tragic.  At  the  moment  when 
the  outnumbered  Tai&a  were  fighting  with  the  nokUm  flnoeity  of  despair. 

they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  captains  (Tagncht  Shigeyoshi) ,  who  eud- 
denly  hauled  down  the  xed  flag  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  '  This  defection 
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WM  fatal  to  the  Taira;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  were  overDow«red. 
Tagnchi  was  eager  to  impart  the  intelligence  to  YoshiUune  that  the  Doy  Em- 
peror, ArUoku  (7  yra.  old),  his  mother  and  grandinother,  And  many  Taira 
Court  ladies  were  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,  which  he  now  pointed  out. 
Where  the  Emj^eror  was,  the  Regalia  would  be  sure  to  be;  and  it  was  at  onoc. 
YoahitsvoMf^fimel  oommiiwion  and  great  anxiety  to  reoover  the  Regalia  for 
the  Cloistered  Emperor  and  the  Sovereign  of  nia  choice.  Accordingly  the 
main  object  now  became  to  scatter  the  craft  that  surrounded  and  defended 
what  was  practically  the  queen-bee  ship,  and  to  captan  it  and  the  invalu- 
able freight  it  carried.  Presently  the  Admiral,  Tomomori,  went  on  board 
this  Chinese-rigged  vessel  to  make  report  that  the  battle  was  lost  and  that 
if  they  continued  to  live  it  would  only  be  as  the  serfs  and  serving-maidB  of 
the  Eastern  boors;  together  with  his  uncle  Noriyori  he  threw  himself  over- 
board and  perished.  liis  mother,  the  Nii~no-amat  or  "  Noble  nun  of  the  2d 
rank,*'  Kiyomori'a  widow,  seised  the  Sacred  Swovd  and  plunsid  into  tlM  na 
with  it,  while  the  Lady  Azechi  caught  up  the  young  Emperor  in  her  arme 
and  followed  her.  The  Emperor's  mother  also  went  overboard,  but  both 
iiie  and  the  Lady  AMtdiA  were  rescued  with  boat-hooks  by  the  Minamoto, 
who  had  meanwhile  completed  the  rout  of  the  Taim.'  The  Taira  had  500 
war-vessels,  the  Minamoto^  S40.  On  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  channel  is  a 
moDument  commemorating  Antaiku  and  tha  nun  in'  wheat  aims  be  perished. 
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d9.  From  Sbimotiosdd  (Moji)  vift  ^kata,  Fukuoka, 
ToAi,  Arita,  and  Sasebo  to  Nagasaki  660 

Impcrlnl  Steel  Works.SSI;  Fukuoka,  651;  The  Mongol  In- 
vaaion,  662;  Sugawara  Miohisane,  654 ;  Karatsu,  655;  Arita 
Porcelain,  656;  Eggshell  Poroelain,  058;  Saeebo,  658. 

40.  Nagasaki  and  iUi  Knvirons  659 

History.  662;  Deshlma  Itland,  663;  Temples.  665;  Osuwa 

Park,  f'r,7;  The  Bay,  667;  Walks  to  rrakami,  Mogi,  and 
the  KwaoQon  Waterfall,  668.  Excursion  to  Unien,  660: 
Siliiiuibara,  670. 

41.  From  Moji  (ffliimoooBeki)  vyLTosuand  Kumamoto 
(Aflo  Volcano)  to  Kagoshima  671 

Kumamoto,  672;  Hommy&-ji,  673;  Suisenji  Landseape  Gar- 
den, 673;  Ascent  of  Mt.  KiriBhima,  676;  KagDthiiiiat  676; 

Nwhi  Ilongwanji,  676;  Sakurajima,  678. 

42.  From  Kumamoto  vi4  Toshita,  Aso-san,  Takeda, 
and  Oita  to  Beppu  G79 

Toshita  and  the  Sugaruga  Waterfall,  681 ;  Ascent  of  the  Aao 
Volcano.  681 ;  Bfijfi,  6sn;  Takeda,  686;  Oita,  687;  BeppO, 
687;  Hot  Springs  and  Baths,  689. 

43.  From  Beppu  vi&  Kokura  to  Moji  (Shimonoseki)  .  692 


Kyushii,  or  Kiushiu  (Nine  Pr()\  inrcs),  the  most  southerly 
of  the  four  large  islands  of  the  main  Empire  of  Japan,  on  the 
Sa^iddf  or  Western  Sea  Road,  with  a  population  of  8  millions 
and  an  area  of  13.770  sq.  M.,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Japan- 
ese poBBOoaions.  Known  anciently  as  Tmihuskif  it  has  had  an 
hnportant  bearing  on  the  history  of  Jat>an.  It  was  on  the 
shore  of  this  island  that  the  forebears  of  the  Japanese  race 
first  set  foot,  thence  proceeclod  to  the  main  island  to  dispossess 
the  Ainu  of  their  aborif?in:il  territory.  Here  the  great  wave  of 
the  Mongol  invasion  broke  in  the  13th  cent.;  here  Mendes 
Pinto  and  his  Portuguese  traders  and  psalm-singing  Jesuits 
first  landed;  to  be  fdlowed  by  the  Du^h  with  many  things 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Japanese.  It  was  to  Ky^ka  that  the 
divine  Ninigi  no  Mikolo  is  supposed  to  have  descended  from 
heaven ;  and  from  Kyushii  that  the  eoually  improbable  Efn^ 
press  Jingo  is  said  to  have  sniled  to  the  conqiipst  nf  Korea. 
As  the  first  Europeans  landed  here  in  1.542,  it  wiis  significant 
and  perhaps  natural  that  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  should  be  the 
last  of  the  attempts  to  prevent  the  Wei5temization  of  Japan. 

Not  a  little  of  the  exceptionally  rich  flora  of  Hondo  is  trace- 
able to  Kyushu,  where  a  number  of  Chinese  and  other  species 
evidently  landed  to  spread  thence  over  the  main  island.  Con- 
(licuous  among  these  ia.ihe  Viburnum  plicaium  (Jap.  Sattur 
4Mfemon)»  ao  omamental  shrub  from  N.  China;  the  Spui^e 
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Laurel,  or  Daphne  laureola  (Satsuma-fuji) ;  the  China  Afiter/ 
or  Ccdlistephua  chinensis  (/S^a/^i/ m^-^i/c a) ;  the  fragrant  Sj^d  / 
or  mock-orange  {Philadelphm  coronarius;  Satduma^utsa^  i*^  ,  ^ 
hedgerows  of  whicli  will  be  met  with  around  Ben>a  and  other ' 
places;  the  red-flowered  Asalea  (Bhododendran  indieum);  the 
white-flowered  Deutzia;  the  Anmone;  the  Omvnda  regalia, 
and  many  othm.  Tobacco  came  flist  to  Japan  through  KyU- 
shUj  and  it  is  thought  that  the  sweet  potato  (Batataa  edidis) 
traveled  over  the  same  road,  since  the  Japanese  know  it  as 
Satsuma^imo,  or  Satsuma  potato.  —  Of  the  host  of  email  is- 
lands which  lie  off  its  shores,  Ky  wshU  claims  150.  It  has  in 
addition  9  provinces,  8  departments,  8o  districts,  11  cities,  127 
towns,  1457  villages,  and  several  active  volcanoes.  Whales  in 
eonsidmble  nuixubers  aie  caught  in  the  environing  sea  — 
which  teems  withfiah  of  many  varieties.  Forty  million  buiribfih 
of  choice  rice  are  pioduced  annually,  along  with  10  million  lbs. 
of  tobacco  and  some  camphor.  The  12  million  tons  of  cool 
mined  each  year  are  worth  $20,000)000  in  gold;  the  eoppeg, 
$500,000;  and  the  silver,  ^,000. 

The  Loochoo  Islands,  known  variously  as  ByHkuH,  as  Okma^- 

wa,  and  as  the  Nansei  (male)  Group,  an  archipeTap^o  consisting  of 
3  large  islands  {Oshima  at  the  N.E. ;  Tohmo-shimain  the  cent  er; 
and  Okinawa,  or  Greater  Loochoo,  at  the  S.W.)  and  52  smaller 
ones  (in  Okinawa-ken),  are  between  the  parallels  of  26°  and  28* 
50'  N.  and  the  meridians  of  12G'  42'  and  130°  03'  E.^d  have 
an  area  of  808  sq.  M.  and  a  population  of  502,000.  "i^ey  were 
conquered  by  the  Japanese  under  the  Satsuma  Prmo&shimar^ 
dzu  Jyehim  about  1609  (prior  to  which  time  they  had  paid 
tribute  both  to  China  and  Japan)  and  were  formally  annexed 
to  the  Empire  in  1876.  From  the  17th  cent.  Japan  has  carried 
on  an  active  trade  with  the  islands,  whieh  are  in  daily  touch 
with  Ka^oshitna  by  tiie  excel  1  on t  ships  of  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha.  The  islands  form  a  series  of  huge  stepping-stones  be- 
tween Tanegaskima,  at  the  S.  of  KyushUt  and  Yonagunishima 
N.E.  of  Formosa,  and  practically  connect  Japan  with  her  most 
southerly  possession.  The  inhabitants  are  honest,  courteous, 
industrious,  and  peaceable,  and  in  these  ways,  as  wd!  as  in 
dress,  customs,  speech  and  race  are  akin  to  the  Japanese.  The 
language  diiTers  from  the  Japanese  about  as  much  as  Portu- 
guese does  from  Spanish,  a  connecting  link  between  Luchuan 
and  Japanese  being  found  in  the  dialect  of  Satsuma.  Oshima^ 
1  day's  steam  from  Kagoshima,  the  largest  of  the  islands  be- 
tween Japan  and  Okinawa,  is  30  M.  long  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
produces  quantities  of  sugar,  wheat,  potatoes,  bananas,  sago, 
etc.,  and  has  a  mt.  peak  on  its  W.  side  2300  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  cUmate  is  mild,  with  moderate  temperature  further 
softened  by  steady  sea-breezes.  Tlie  mean  annual  temperature 
is  70"".  Aug.  is  the  hottest  month,  with  a  mean  temperature  of 
81**.  Jan.  and  Feb.  are  the  coldest,  with  each  a  mean  of  W. 
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Okinawa,  1  day  S.W.  of  Oshima,  372  M.  from  Kagoshima 
and  364  from  Keelung  (in  Formosa),  the  largest  of  the  Nanaei 
Qroupf  is  60  M*  kmg  from  N.£.  to  8.W.  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  2  to  14  M.  Naka,  on  the  S.W.  side^  fadng  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  capital  of  the  group,  with  48,000  inhabe., 
is  the  chief  city  and  is  built  after  the  style  of  a  modem  Japan- 
ese town,  with  the  customary  canals,  bridpos,  shrines,  temples, 
and  what-not.  It  contains  nothing  to  interest  foreign  travel- 
ers. Chief  among  the  inns  is  the  Iktbata  (¥2  and  upward),  in 

Eure  native  style.  Some  of  the  attractive  Loochoo  lacquer  made 
ere  is  exported  to  Kobe.  The  fine  grass-cloth  woven  (of  hemp 
-^jdfu)  in  the  neigiiborhoody  and  xnown  in  Japui  proper  as 
Sataima^dfUf  may  oe  seen  in  ihe  shops  of  Kagoshima.  The 
MiTAKO  and  Yaeyabia  Groups,  S.W.  of  Okinawa,  between  the 
parallels  of  24**  00'  and  25**  06'  N.  and  the  meridians  of  122* 
55'  and  125°  30'  E.,  comprise  10  islands  of  coral  and  volcanic 
construction,  and  are  of  interest  tu  seaincfi  because  of  the  mag- 
nificent and  spectacular  volcanic  displays  to  be  seen  there  at 
times. 

Con«i)icuou8  among  the  network  of  islands  that  dot  the  sea 
W.  of  Kyushu  is  the  Got6  (Five  Islands)  Group  (50  M.  from 
Nagasaki;  coasting  steamers  at  frequent  intervals),  a  mountain- 
ous chain  of  numy  klets  lying  between  the  parallels  of  32^  33' 
and  33"*  19^  N.  Their  longest  extenaon  (N.E.  to  S.W.)  is  50 
M.  Fvktie,  the  southernmost,  about  14  by  14  M.,  is  the  largest) 
and  Nakadoriy  a  cruciform  island  20  M.  in  length  is  the  longest 
Fukue,  the  chief  town,  contains  the  massive  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  in  1614  and  reconstructed  in  1849  by  the  Goto  daimyds, 
Tomie  is  th(^  headquarters  of  tlie  Coral  Industry  in  Japan, 
the  value  of  the  catch  (much  of  which  is  bought  by  Italians) 
amounting  to  more  than  J  million  yen.  — Hirado-shima,  an 
island  (17  M.  long  N.E.  and  S.W.)  a  short  distance  N.E.  of 
the  Odd  OrouVj  is  separated  from  the  proylnce  of  Hum  by 
the  narrow  ({  M.)  Hirado-kaikyd  (theSpecx  SiraU  of  the  Euro- 
peans). The  highest  point  is  Yasuman-dakey  1778  ft.  IJirado 
Port,  the  capital,  on  tne  E.  side  of  the  island,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  bay  of  the  Bame  name,  was  the  chief  trading-place  of  the 
Portuguese  from  the  middle  of  the  HHh  cent,  till  their  expul- 
sion from  Japan;  and  of  the  Dutch  from  1609  until  their  fac- 
tory was  transferred  to  Nagasaki,  in  1641.  The  English  had  a 
commercial  base  here  from  1013  to  1624.  The  town  is  known 
to  porodainiBts  for  its  beautiful  blue-and-white  porcelain  of '  a 
fine  dose  biscuit*  pure  white  glase,  and  blue,  wnich,  if  not  so 
deep  or  strong  as  the  most  esteemed  Chinese  color,  is  of  un- 
surpassed delicacy  and  lesthetic  beauty.' 
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39^  From  Sbimonoseki  (Moji)  viSi  Hakata,  Ftikuoka»  ToBOy 

Arita,  and  Sasebo  to  liai^waki. 

NagmkI  AUIn  Line  cf  ftt  bnperiil  Gomamenf  s  Ksrfiibii  Railwayt. 

164  M.  Several  trains  daily  in  about  5  hrs.;  fare,  1st  ci.  ¥5.33,  2d  cl., 
¥3.20.  Not  all  of  the  trains  carry  dining-  and  sleeping-care,  for  reference 
to  which  ronault  the  rly.  folders  and  p.  Izxxiii.  From  Moji,  on  the  S  aide  of 
the  ilShimonoaeki  Strait,  the  train  traverses  Bxuen  and  Chikuzen  before  enter* 
lag  Hiun  Frovince.  Unless  one  boards  a  Naoaaaki  car  one  may  hai9%  to 
diange  at  Totu,  where  the  Kagoshima  lAwt  branches  southward. 

Moji  (Inn:  Moji  Hotel,  ¥4),  a  sort  of  Japanese  Pittsburg  at 

the  northernmost  point  of  Buzen  Province,  is  not  unattractive 
just  after  the  rains  from  heaven  have  washed  its  smudgy  face. 
As  th(  N.  terminus  of  the  extensive  Kyushu  rlys.,  and  ^us  a  big 
shipping-point  for  the  vast  quantities  of  coal  mined  in  Buzen 
and  Chikuzen  Provinces,  it  enjoys  considerable  prosperity. 
There  id  an  air  of  suppressed  restlessness  and  energy  about  the 
place  strangely  out  of  keepine  with  its  Japaneee  aspect.  Im- 
mense power-plants,  scores  of  factory  chimnejrB,  clouos  of  sooty 
smoke,  and  all  the  unhandsome  attributes  of  a  manufacturing 
Occidental  city  are  features  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants  seem 
determined  to  level  all  the  surrounding  hills  and  make  of  the 
spot  a  Kymhu  metropolis.  The  iineiy  laid  out  public  garden 
OT  Kiyotahi-kderif  on  one  of  the  hills  back  of  it,  commands  the 
sea,  while  equally  wide  views  are  obtained  from  the  grounds 
of  the  Mekari-jinshaf  a  Shinto  temple  dedicated  to  Juumu 
TennO^s  father. 

The  train  seems  glad  to  get  away  from  the  din^  port,  and 
it  hurries  out  through  the  noisy  suburbs  to  the  wore  of  the 
undefiled  sea  where  one  may  breathe  pure  air  and  feast  the 
eyes  on  the  inspiriting  sight  of  hundreds  of  ships  of  all  classes 
—  steamers,  fore-and-aft  and  square-rigged  sailors,  mediaeval 
junks  with  bellying  sails  like  ihe  dorsal  fins  of  huge  sea-crea- 
tures, sampans,  luggers,  and  what-not,  standing  in  or  out  of 
the  narrow  strait  and  betimes  courtesying  to  the  strong  tide- 
rip  that  ruffles  its  surface.  Beyond  the  suburban  town  of 
Dairi  there  is  a  long  sea-wall  of  fine  gnmite  and  a  fleet  of  tear 
houses  standing  on  spindly  legs  half  in  the  water.  Majestic 
old  pine  trees  fringe  the  idyllic  shore,  and  the  silvery  tentacles 
which  the  sea  reaches  in  tnrough  the  little  towns  are  crowded 
with  junks,  lighters,  and  sampans.  After  passing  7  M.  Ko- 
kura  Jet.  (pop.  32,000),  the  starting-point  for  Beppu  and  the 
towns  described  in  Rte.  41,  the  train  flaslies  through  several 
small  towns  embowered  in  fruit  trees  and  overtopped  by 
high-pitched  temple-roofs.  Many  crude  ship-building  yards, 
where  lei^ng  oldf  junks  i^re  bdn^  caulked  and  otherwise  doc- 
tored, bead  the  sli()r( ,  while  a  fauiy  good  turnpike  flanlcB  the 
rly.  Beyond  11  M.  Tcbata,  acres  of  coal-piles  are  seen  with 
sooty  gnomes  running  across  them  and  loading  the  compressed 
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energy  into  junks  whose  masts  are  as  many  as  trees  in  a  forest. 
Ck>ke-oveDs  are  features  of  the  neighboi)iood. 

12  M.  YidamiUu.  13  M.  YawaUi.  The  huge  plant  at  the 
right  Is  the  Imperial  Steel  Works  (Seitetsu-jo)  established  in 
1897  after  the  model  of  the  Krupp  Works.  A  dozen  or  more 
tall  chimneys  pour  out  clouds  of  choking  gray-black  smoke 
that  rest  like  a  pall  above  the  landscape.  Within  the  245  acres 
are  numerous  factories,  25  M.  of  rly.,  many  ore-piles,  fire-brick 
kilns,  and  what-not,  with  10,000  workmen,  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  steel  products  of  many  kinds  are  made  here  of 
magnetite,  hematite,  and  iimonite  ores.  Signs  posted  by  the 
War  Department  warn  travdiers  to  refrain  from  taking  photo- 
graphs in  the  neighborhood.  —  From  16  M.  Kuroaaki  a 
branch  line  runs  to  7  M.  Okvra  and  later  joins  the  main  line  at 
Kokura  Jet.  The  rly.  now  deserts  the  sea  and  crosses  paddy- 
fields  dotted  here  and  there  with  lotus-ponds.  19  M.  Orio  Jet 
The  branch  line  which  turns  off  at  the  right  goes  to  6  M.  Wa- 
kamatsu  (pop.  28,000)  a  seaport  whence  much  of  the  coal  from 
Chikuzen  and  Buzen  Provinces  is  exported.  Another  line,  the 
Chikuho  branch,  runs  S.  vi&  several  coal-producing  stations  to 
<26  M.)  Ka$nii^ramadaiiD,ihit  cmter  of  a  region  of  a  hundred 
or  more  fxroducing  mines.  Coal  is  the  shibborath  of  the  region, 
and  scores  of  laden  barges  moye  slowly  along  the  oanals  to- 
ward the  sea. 

The  main  line  now  climbs  over  a  narrow  ridge  and  con- 
tinues across  a  rolling  country  where  considerable  rice  is.  pro- 
duced and  where  lotuses  are  cultivated* for  their  edible  roots. 
Vegetable- wax  and  persimmon  trees  fleck  the  hillsides.  At  44 
M.  Kasha  a  branch  line  goes  off  to  the  right  to  7  M.  tSaiiozaki, 
on  Hakata  Bay,  renowned  as  the  place  where  the  Empress 
Jintfl  started  on  her  expedition  to  Korea  200  yean  after 
Clmst  was  born!  The  sea  hereabout,  the  Genkai  Nada,  is 
noted  for  its  beauty.  47  M.  Hakozaki  has  a  Shinto  temple, 
the  Hachiman-gn,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  759,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Ojin,  the  God  of  War.  The  grove  of  stalwart  pines 
which  surround  it  is  marked  by  a  great  granite  torii  overlooking 
the  sea.  The  lovely  beach  hence  to  Hakata  is  known  as  the 
Chiyo-no-Matsubaraf  or  *Pine  Grove  of  a  Thousand  Genera- 
tions/from  the  ancient  pines  which  flank  it.  48  M.  YatkisvJka, 
A  few  hundred  yds.  at  the  right,  on  a  tall  granite  base,  stands 
a  splendid  monument  in  bronze  (33  ft.  high;  by  Okaxaki 
Sessei)  of  the  Buddhist  monk  Xichiren  (p.  cd).  The  smaller 
(but  taller)  one  at  the  left  is  of  the  (90th)  Emperor  Kameyama, 
clad  in  the  quaint  costume  of  his  time.  Both  were  erected  in 
1904  and  both  commemorate  the  great  Mongol  Invasion  which 
was  predicted  by  Nichiren  3  years  before  it  occurred. 

49  M.  Hakata  (Inn:  Matsushima-ya,  ¥3,  opposite  the  sta- 
tion), a  clean  and  attractive  port,  though  theoretically  a  city 
by  itself  is  joined  materially  and  politically  to  Fukupka  (Inn: 
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Sakae-yc^  ¥2.50  to  4.60)  a  growing  commercial  port  (capital 
of  Chikuzen  Province  with  83,000  inhabs.)  on  the  far  side 
of  the  Naka  River  facing  Hakaia  Bay,  in  lat.  33°  35'  N.  and 
long.  130°  25'  E.  of  Greenwich.  Formally  the  castle  town  of 
the  Daimyd  Kuroda,  Fukuoka  was  the  abode  of  many  samurai^ 
while  Hakata  played  to  a  certain  extent  the  part  of  a  suburb, 
where  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  dwelt.  The  twin  cities  have 
kmg  been  renowned  for  various  woven  silken  stufifs  known  as 
Hakatoron;  for  striped  silk  and  cotton  cloth  called  Hakak^ 
jima;  and  for  the  well-known  Takatori-ycJci,  a  lustnms  faience 
the  art  of  making  which  is  behaved  to  have  been  taught  here 
by  Korean  experts  in  the  16th  cent.  The  sashes  (obi)  made 
locally  are  greatly  prized  for  their  quality.  A  lively  intercourse 
was  maintained  with  China  in  the  early  years  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  and  to  the  coaat  hereabout  the  redoubtable  KMai 
Khan,  (Jap.  Kopitsu-retsu)  sent  his  Mongol  hordes  in  the  13th 
cent,  to  ignominious  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of  theShih- 
ken  HejjdTokimune,  the  chief  official  in  tiie  KanudBwru  MffvnaU 
at  the  tune.  Theniinsof  the  stone  barrier  erocted  on  the  ekm 
to  protect  the  town  from  the  Mongol  attacks,  as  well  as  the 
tomb  marking  the  place  where  hundreds^  of  the  slain  ootsain 
were  interred,  are  stiU  shown. 

The  Mongol  Invasion  was  precipitated  by  a  Korean  named  Cho  I,  who 
found  his  way  to  Pekin.  and  having  gained  the  ear  of  the  piratical  Kublai 
Khan  hinted  that  the  Mongol  Power  ought  to  demand  the  vassalage  of  Ja- 
pan. The  predatory  Tartars  had  already  overthrown  the  Sung  (Jap.  So) 
Dynasty,  and  nomad  bands  had  spread  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
carrying  death  and  devastation  to  what  had  onoe  been  the  great  Babylon- 
ian Empire.  Kublai  at  once  sent  two  ambassadors  to  Japan,  but  the  oai»>  * 
sion  was  driven  back  by  a  temi>est  and  accomplished  nothing.  In  1268,  hb 
sent  another  envoy,  but  Hdjd  Tokiniune  (the  6th  Kamakura  Shikken)  was 
so  displeased  with  the  arrogant  tenor  of  the  note  that  he  ignored  it  by  a 
studied  system  of  procrastination.  In  1271,  another  embassy  was  sent  with 
the  same  result,  whereupon  the  enraged  Khan  (an  Arabic  word  used  hy^  M»> 
horoetans  in  the  same  sense  an  '  Esquire')  ordered  one  of  the  provincial 
kings  of  Korea  to  build  a  thousand  Junks  and  to  assemble  40,CKX)  troops  for 
the  proposed  invasion  of  the  Island  Empire. —  In  Nov.,  1274  (at  which 
period  Marco  Polo  was  residing  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan),  the  great 
Mongol  Armada  put  to  sea.  The  island  of  Tsushima  was  6r8t  reduced,  and 
later  Iki  was  attacked;  the  garrison  sold  their  lives  dearly,  but  they,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  Tsushima,  experienced  to  the  full  the  barbarities  that  in 
those  tmies  attended  a  Mongol  victory.  From  Iki  the  adventurers  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  Hakozaki,  which  they  promptly  attacked.  The  dis- 
ebarges  from  the  great  slings  and  huge  cross-bows  employed  b^  the  Mongols 
made  fearful  havoc  among  the  Japanese,  armed  only  with  their  lighter  bows 
and  arrows.  According  to  Yule*8  Marco  Polo  (vol.  ii,  pp.  143-50) ;  *  The 
trebuchets  discharged  stones,  and  were  used  to  throw  pots  and  barrels  <^ 
combustible  material,  destined  to  set  fire  to  the  brattices  or  roofs  of  towers 
or  to  start  a  conflagration  in  the  town  which  they  were  employed  to  bom- 
bwrd.  Each  Tartar  had  a  bow  and  60  arrows;  of  these  30  were  light,  with 
small  sharp  points,  whilst  the  other  30  were  heavy,  with  large  broad  heads, 
which  they  shot  at  close  quarters,  and  with  which  they  inflicted  great  gashes 
on  faces  and  arms,  cut  the  enemy's  bowstrings,  and  committed  great  havoc. 
When  they  had  shot  away  their  arrows  they  took  to  their  swords,  maces  and 
lances,  which  they  plied  stoutly.  But  the  great  Kvxintd  bows  of  the  Japanese 
were  not  idle;  showers  of  hurtling,  whistling,  death-dealing  arrows  from 
•inewy  arms  fell  upon  the  Mongols  whttMver  Uie  Japanese  could  set  within 
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•IflkliitdisUiMOoftiMir  few;  tome  of  them  fwam  out  to  the  float  of  Junks, 

boarded  them  in  a  whirlwind  of  frenzy,  and  cut  oflF  the  heads  (tf  the  crewa. 
To  foil  tbeae  outting>out  parties,  the  fleet  ranged  itself  in  a  cordon  and  linked 
mA  veawl  to  the  other  with  an  iron  ehain;  eatapults,  tmmenae  bowr-guns 
shooting  ponderous  darts,  and  other  biiarre  engines  of  mediseval  warfare 
were  mounted  on  their  decks  to  sink  attacking  bNoats.  But  before  the  new 
weapons  were  in  operaHon  the  daring  Japanese  had  secured  upward  of  2000 
Mongol  heads,  which  they  deposited  on  shore.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they 
retired  behind  the  rude  fortification  which  had  been  erected  on  shore,  to 
which  they  hung  uuHl  new  levies  poured  in  from  the  surrounding  country. 

According  to  native  annalists  the  Japanese  were  aided  in  their  efTorta  to 
repel  the  Mongols  by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  gods.  The  Emperor 
went  in  state  to  the  high  priest  of  the  iSMnltf  eult  and  bade  him  carry  a  peti> 
tion  to  the  Imperial  shrine  at  Ise.  No  sooner  were  the  Imperial  wishes  made 
known  than  the  gods  set  immediately  to  work.  A  dreadful  typhoon  was 
loosened  and  it  swept  the  Japanese  ecHMt  with  resistleiis  force.  The  Mongols, 
flomewhat  versed  in  weather  indications  as  well  as  in  warfare,  foresaw  its 
approach  and  hurriedly  embarked  on  board  of  their  Junks.  To  faoiUtate 
their  temporary  retreat  they  set  fire  to  the  great  shrine  at  Hakomk%,  B,nA  to 
several  of  the  villages  which  fringed  the  bay,  '  Soon  the  Japanese  behind  the 
Mizuki  embankment  saw  the  evening  sky  ruddy  with  the  lurid  glow  of  wildly 
leaping  and  rapidly  spreading  flames,  announcing  the  ruin  of  the  lUtars  of 
their  gods,  and  of  their  own  hearths  and  homes.  All  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night  they  cowered  shelterless  behind  the  dyke,  drenohed  with  the  terrible 
deluge  of  rain  which  preceded  the  "  Great  Wind,"  but  when  morning  at  last 
dawned  they  saw  the  vessels  of  the  invaders'  fleet  running  out  through  the 
mouth  of  Hakozaki  Bay.'  Here  the  typhoon  hit  them  with  irresistible  force; 
one  ship  with  about  a  hundred  men  on  board  ran  aground  on  SAiSffO  Spit, 
which  forms  the  N.  horn  of  the  haven ;  and  these  unfort.unates  were  promptly 
captured,  carried  to  Mizuki,  and  there  put  to  the  sword.  Many  of  the  helpless  « 
vessels  foundered  in  the  open  sea.  *  They  were  butted  together  like  mad 
bulls,  impaled  on  the  rocks,  dashed  against  the  cliffs,  or  tossed  on  land  like 
corks  from  the  spray.  Many  were  blown  over  till  they  careened  and  filled. 
Heavily  freighted  with  human  beings,  they  sunk  by  hundreds.  The  corpses 
were  piled  on  shore,  or  floating  on  the  water  so  thickly  that  it  seemed  almost 
possible  to  walk  thereon.  Some  of  the  vessels  of  the  survivors  drifted  to  or 
were  wrecked  on  Takashima,  where  they  established  themselves,  and,  cut- 
ting down  trees,  began  building  boats  to  reach  Korea.  Here  thev  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Japanese,  and  after  a  bloody  struggle,  were  slain  or  driven  into 
the  sea  to  be  drowned.  When  the  remnants  of  the  expedition  reunited,  it  was 
found  that  its  operations,  so  far,  had  cost  the  lives  of  13,200  men.' 

In  1275,  the  irrepressible  Khan  sent  another  mission  to  order  the  Japanese 
Emperor  to  repair  to  Pekin  and  to  do  obeisance,  as  the  Koryu  King  had 
done.  The  men  comprising  this  mission  were  sent  to  Kamakura,  executed 
there  on  the  beach,  and  their  heads  exposed  on  the  public  pillories.  In  1280, 
yet  another  group  of  envoys  met  the  same  fate,  and  this  so  enraged  the  be- 
ugerent  Kublai  that  he  followed  them  up  by  another  huge  Armada  com- 
posed of  3500  Junks  and  1(X),000  men.  The  elements  again  proved  their  un- 
doing. '  A  storm  arose  from  the  west,  and  all  the  vessels  made  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor  together.  The  tide  was  running  in  very  strong  and  the 
ships  were  carried  along  irresistibly  in  its  grip.  As  they  converged  to  a  focus 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  a  terrible  catastrophe  occurred.  The  vessels 
were  Jammed  together  in  the  offing,  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  broken  t  im- 
bers of  the  ships  were  heaped  together  in  a  solid  mass  so  that  a  person  could 
Wfldk  across  from  one  point  of  land  to  another  on  the  mass  of  wreckage.  Ac- 
OOnUng  to  some  accounts  3000  prisoners  were  massacred,  only  three  being 
spared  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  an  account  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition 
back  to  China.  The  Chinese  annals  say  from  10,000  to  12,000  were  made 
slaves.  Great  as  had  been  the  failure  of  this  second  atttmipt  on  Japan,  Ku- 
blai at  once  began  to  concert  measures  for  a  third  great  armament,  but  the 
Mongols  refused;  they  were  tired  of  that  sort  of  service.'  (Murdoch.) 

The  entire  neighborhood  is  studded  with  ancient  temples 
and  monuments.  Japanese  remember  it  for  the  tiattle  of  1383 
in  whkli  Kikudie  TaketM,  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  unfortun- 
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ate  Emperor  ChhDmqOf  was  IdUed  by  the  addiere  of  AMkaga 
Takaufi.  The  traveler  with  time  to  epaie  may  like  to  vint 

the  (13  M.)  Genbudd  Cavern^  a  big  cave  which  the  sea  has  eaten 
out  of  a  baaaltio  cliff  and  in  whidi  a  heavy  surf  pounds  with  a 
reverberating  roar.  Small  steamers  ply  across  the  lovely  sea 
to  the  village  of  Keya-na-Oto  (by  which  name  the  cavern  is 
sometimes  called).  Near  (3  M.)  Najima^  on  the  shore,  are  bits 
of  a  petrified  tree  which  the  ignorant  believe  once  formed  the 
masts  of  the  junk  which  carried  the  mythical  Empress  Jingd 
to  Korea.  An  electric  tramwav  connects  Hakata-Fukuoka  with 
sev^  surrounding  towns.  The  Medical  CoOege  is  a  branch  d 
the  Kyoto  Imperial  University.  —  The  towns  touched  at  by 
the  short  line  of  the  Hakaiawan  Rip,  Co.  are  of  no  interest  to 
foreigners. 

From  Fukwoka  the  rly.  curves  and  runs  southward  through 
a  sparsely  settled,  indifferently  cultivated  region;  the  wild 
pampas-grass  and  the  densely  wooded  hills  impart  a  primeval 
aspect.  A  little  cheap  pottery  is  made  in  the  monotonous  vil- 
lages. —  58  M.  FiUsukaichi  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
(2  M.,  tram-car)  historic  Dazaiju  (Inn:  IzumiyOt  ¥2.50), 
known  throughout  Japan  for  its  association  with  augawan- 
MiMnm^  the  statesman  and  scholar  who  died  there  m  exile. 

Sugnraflft  Midlinaa  (b.  845;  d.  903),  a  deeply  learned,  noble-tninded 
man,  rose  to  prominence  during  the  brief  reign  of  the  (59th)  Mikado  Uda 
(888-97),  over  whom  he  exerted  a  strong  influence.  Because  of  this  the  Fu- 
Jiwara  Oan  planned  his  downfall.  He  was  accused  of  conspiring  to  de- 
throne the  sovereign,  and  was  banished  to  Dazaifu,  where  he  soon  died  a 
miserable  death  —  presumably  by  starvation.  Soon  after  Michuane't  de- 
portation his  enemies  began  to  die  one  by  one,  and  in  these  premature 
deaths  the  superstition  of  the  time  saw  the  intervention  of  a  retributive  and 
avengins  Providence.  The  Emperor  repented  bitterly  his  conduct  in  sane- 
tioningtiie  decree  of  banUhment,  bnmt  all  the  doenments  in  conneetioii  with 
the  case  —  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  subsequent  historians  —  and  re- 
stored Michizane  posthumously  to  his  former  position.  When  a  few  years 
later  the  young  Prince  Imperial  died,  his  early  demise  was  aaeribed  to  the 
curse  of  Michizane* b  angry  shade,  so  to  prevent  his  ghost  from  inflicting  ad- 
ditional harm  on  the  people  a  number  of  tem|>les  were  erected  to  his  memory 
and  he  waa  deified  under  the  titles  of  Ttnjin  (Heaven  man)  ;  Ttmmanf^ 
(Heavenly  spirit,  etc.).  One  of  these  temples  (the  Kilano  Tenjin)  stands  in 
Kydto:  another  at  Kameido,  in  Tdkyd.  where  bis  is  revered  as  the  God  of  Cal- 
ligraphy. Children  offer  to  his  shrine  the  first  esamplee  of  their  handwriting, 
and  deposit  in  receptacles  made  for  them  their  worn-out  writing-brushes. 
MiehiMaru^B  portrait  appears  on  one  of  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  Japan.  His 
shrine  at  Dazaifu  (the  Temmangu)  stands  amid  some  fine  old  camphor 
trees  and  was  renovated  in  1902,  at  the  time  of  the  millenary  observance 
of  his  death.  The  preponderance  of  bronse  bulls  noted  at  this  and  similar 
bhriues  throughout  .the  Empire  symbolizes  Miehuan^M  humility.  He  is  often 
pictured  riding  on  one  of  these  lowly  beaat^. 

From  the  6th  cent,  onward,  Dazaifu  (lit., '  the  military  government*)  was 
the  seat  of  the  KyilshQ  administration.  One  of  the  first  mints  erected 
in  Japan  was  established  here  in  760,  and  here,  in  1182,  the  boy  Emperor 
Aritoku  took  refuge,  but  the  revolt  of  Ogata  Koreyoshi  compelled  him  to 
pass  into  Nagato,  where  he  met  his  death  in  the  manner  described  at 
p.  646.  The  big  hill  called  Tempai-zan,  at  the  far  right  of  the  FvUtJcaicki 
Station^  is  crowned  by  a  shrine  consecrated  to  Michitaru^  who  is  said  to 
have  repaired  hither  often  to  turn  his  face  toward  Jb^ydtoand  venerate  the 
Emperor  who  exiled  him.  —  Not  far  off  are  theiiffi  BprisngM  of  M%999hi, 
WlMfe  pi|^m»  to  Qataifu  fofCfatbe?, 
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At '67  M.  Tosti,  the  main  line  of  the  riy.  turns  and  runs  due 
S.  to  Kumamoio  and  Kayoshima  (Rtc.  41),  while  ours  continues 
across  a  green  and  partly  cultivated  country  whose  meager, 
volcanic  soil  is  peculiai^  suitable  to  the  growth  of  luscious 
water-melons  (tuika).  The  land  is  dotted  with  thousands  of 
vagetable-wax  trees  (Rhus  succedanea;  Jap.  HassB^no4ci;  an  im* 
portation  from  the  Loochoo  Islands),  which  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  big  peach  trees.  [From  the  small  clustered  berries 
an  exc(>llent  white  candle-wax  (rd)  is  expressed,  which  adds 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  island.  In  the  autumn  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  then  red,  and  flauie  like  those  of  the  maple.] 
—  Meet  of  the  ponds  along  the  rly.  are  choked  with  lotuses, 
which  present  a  magnificent  spectacle  in  late  summer.  The 
country  pikes  are  not  as  good  as  those  of  the  main  island,  but 
are  passable  for  motor-cars.  Most  of  the  jinrildshas  which 
travel  them  are  equipped  with  buff-colored  tops  —  a  conces- 
sion to  the  southern  sun  which  shines  here  with  blinding  in- 
tensity. 81  M.  iSo^a  (Inn:  Eitohiiya^  opposite  the  station; 
¥2.50),  in  Saga  ken,  with  36,000  inhabs.,  was  until  1553  the 
castled  seat  of  the  Ryuzoji  daimyos;  thenceforward  to  1868 
it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  powerful  Nabeshima  family. 
In  1874^  it  acquired  an  unenviaole  fame  for  the  reactionary 
spurit  of  certain  of  its  rulers,  but  the  civil  war  provoked  by 
md'Shimpei  (aforetime  Minister  of  Justice  under  the  restored 
Imperial  Gov't)  was  promptly  checked,  the  leader  wiUi  10 
others  bemq^  executed  and  their  hoads  pilloried. 

86  M.  Kubotay  is  the  junction  for  a  branch  line  which  runs 
(out  of  the  same  station)  to  (25  M.)  Karatsu  (Inn:  Hakatayay 
¥2.50),  a  hiistlinp^  port  on  Karatsu  Bay,  in  Hizen  Province, 
where  coal  and  the  well-known  Karatsu  purcelain  arc  exported; 
there  are  extensive  kilns  in  the  neighboriioodt  and  the  coal  is 
brought  from  the  mines  on  the  left  bank  of  the  picturesque 
Mateuvra  Rwer  (whidi  runs  through  the  town)  about  6  M. 
from  its  mouth.  Steamships  leave  at  frequent  intervals  for 
Korean  towns  and  ports  on  the  Japan  Sea.  The  bold,  square- 
topped  peak  which  rises  (2638  ft.)  above  the  bay  (12  M.  long; 
entrance  7  M.  wide)  is  Uki-duke,  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  a  lovely  beach  (tram-car,  1  M.)  called  Niji-no-Matsuhara 
from  the  splendid  old  pine  trees  which  fringe  it.  The  most  pop-  • 
ular  of  the  bathing-resorts  is  Kaiihin4n»  At  (6  M.,  boats)  iVo- 
fuU9Urgama  ('Seven  Kettles')  there  are  caverns  hollowed  out 
hy  the  action  the  sea-water,  and  some  striking  basaltic  cliffs 
with  curious  hexagonal  rocks.  The  ruinous  ola  castle  in  the 
town  was  built  hy  Hideyoshi  during:  the  Korean  War  (1592- 
98),  and  was  occupied  by  tlio  ruling  daimym  down  to  1868. 

Beyond  88  M.  Ushizu  the  country  is  g^een  and  is  well  wa- 
tered by  numerous  small  rivers;  the  wide  plains  produce  such 
abundant  croj)s  of  rice  that  it  is  sai<i  the  yield  of  one  yr.  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  sparse  population  for  five  yrs.  Fine 
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clumps  of  evergreens  dot  the  plains,  and  the  hills  which  always 
rise  somewhere  near  are  oovered  to  their  summits  with  dense 
groves  of  a  score  or  moi<e  varieties  of  trees,  and  huge  but  grace- 
ful ferns.  The  hills  b^nd  96  M.  KUaqata  contain  cm.  — 
99  M.  Takeo  (Inn:  Tdkyd^  Hotd,  etc.,  ¥3)  nestles  amid 
green  hills  from  whose  fiery  bosom  spurt  hot  ferruginous  waters 
much  resorted  to  by  the  ailing  of  both  sexes  —  who  mingle 
indiscriminately  in  the  baths.  These  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  ^  M.  to  the  right  of  the  station, 
near  some  pointed  fantastic  rocks  among  which  sit  several 
fatuous  stone  Buddhas.  The  quaint  Uttle  town  is  embowered 
in  tallow  trees  (Sapivm  9efnferum;  Jap.  Bd-no^U;  a  Chinese 
importation)^  a  small  smooth  tree  with  fruit^lusters  like  green 
olives  and  tnple  seeds  inclosed  in  a  fattv  substance  of  which 
candles  are  made.  The  tall  hill  at  the  left  of  the  station,  with 
perpendicular  rocks  like  cathedral  spires,  is  Shiro-yama 
(Castle  Mt.). — The  train  climbs  into  a  labyrinth  of  green 
hills  on  whose  densely  wooded  sides  grow  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion, hundreds  of  the  semi-tropical  trees  and  flowers  for 
which  Kyushu  is  noted  —  ferns  and  bamboos,  oaks  and  cam- 
phor laimlsy  maples  and  cherries,  and  flowen  innumerable. 

109  M.  Axitai  a  small  town  in  a  valley  between  hiUs  aptly 
exempliifies  the  phrase,  Hie  natus  uhiqm  nolus,  for  the  name 
is  known  wherever  porcelainists  foregather.  Here,  and  at 
(8  M.  by  rly.  to  the  N.W.)  Imari,  the  Tsndely  popular  Arito- 
yaki  is  made  in  crude  potteries  small  in  comparison  with  their 
output  and  their  fame.  The  station  platform  is  usually  piled 
high  with  cylindrical,  straw-wrapped  bundles  awaiting  ship- 
ment to  the  curio  centers  of  Japan  and  abroad. 

AccordinK  to  Dr.  Rein  the  manufacture  of  Porcelain  at  Arita  is  generally 
tnoed  to  Gorodavu  Shoruui,  a  potter  of  Ise  Provinoe,  who  lived  at  <M  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  cent,  and  was  the  first  in  Japan  to  manufacture  porcelain 
pnmer  as  distinguished  from  pottery.  Moved  by  the  beauty  and  value  o< 
CSunese  porcelain,  which  began  to  reaeh  Japan  at  this  time,  be  undertook  a 
journey  to  Kino-te-tschin  via  Fuchow,  and  remained  there  5  yrs.  to  learn  the 
trade.  Returning  in  1514  he  settled  in  the  then  insignificant  town  of  Arita 
and  prepued  from  the  materials  he  had  brought  from  China  a  number  of 
coane  porcelain  wares  decorated  under  glaze  with  blue  cobalt.  When  his 
■took  of  Chinese  porcelain  material  was  exhausted,  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  d^^end  on  domestic  clajr,  he  could  make  nothing  but  faience,  as 
did  nis  successors  to  the  end  of  the  rpntur>\  with  cobalt  decoration  undor 

Slase.  Ceramics  received  a  now  impulse  here  (and  in  many  other  parts  of 
apan)  with  the  return  of  Hideyoahi'*  army  from  Korea  (in  1906).  Nal>^ 
shtma  Naoshige,  the  dnimyd  of  Hizen  Province,  and  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  Japanese  troops  in  Korea,  brought  back  with  him  several  Korean  pot- 
tera,  who  settled  first  in  the  bathing-resort  of  UrethimOt  but  later  in  Ariia^ 
One  of  them,  Risampei,  discovered,  in  1509.  porcelain  stone  on  the  Idzumi" 
yama  E.  of  ArUa,  and  at  once  began  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  Japan. 
The  use  of  red  oxide  of  iron  followed  someyr^.  after  that  of  cobalt  decoration 
under  glaze* (thought  by  some  to  have  been  brou^fit  o\\\  by  the  Dutch),  and 
2  yrs.  later  decoration  on  glaze  was  introduced  by  HigoAhijima  Tokuemon 
and  Sakmda  Kakiemon,  potters,  of  Arita,  who  learned  theprooees  from  the 
captain  of  a  Chinoso  junk.  a.t Nagasaki.  The  Dutrh,  as  early  as  1680,  im- 
ported 'Old  Hizen'  from  Nagasaki,  and  ail  the  porcelain  brought  into  £u- 
vopepievioiis  to  18M  by  them  ia  known  as  ilrila, /mori*  or  flCMawaro  — 
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the  ffnt  name  denotiiiK  the  plaee  dt  naiitifMtiirt;  th«  2(1,  the  neighboring 

shipping-port;  the  3d,  the  province  in  which  the  two,  together  with  Nagor 
»aki,  are  situated.  —  For  ouuiy  yra.  the  Arita  industry  was  the  most  hi^ly 
dev«loped  and  the  moat  eonqpieuoos  of  all  the  Japanese  potteriesTrhe 

range  of  hills  lying  to  the  £.  furnished  inexhauntible  quantities  of  porcelain 
atone  of  incomparable  quality  —  a  peculiar  material  from  which  pottery  of 
tbe  most  varying  fonns  is  made,  from  the  light  and  finest  eggshell  porcelain 
to  the  imposing  vases  6  or  more  ft.  high.  It  is  a  product  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  old  volcanic  rock  which  is  found  close  by  in  an  unchanged  state 
as  perlite  breccia  and  trachyte  (a  compact  rock  with  2.5-2.7  speciEc  grav- 
ity). Its  color  is  a  grayish  white  or  soft  yellow,  resembling  trachyte  or  fel- 
aite  clay-stone.  The  best  kind  is  almost  pure  kaolin,  while  in  other  places  the 
rock  is  conglomerate,  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  small  quartz  veins, 
partly  filled  with  very  small  Quarts  crystals,  and  in  other  portions  with  crys- 
tals of  iron  pyrites,  which  under  the  microscope  appear  distinctly  in  the  form 
of  dice  and  pyritohedrons.  There  are  3  kinds  of  thin  quarried  porcelain 
stone:  one  white  and  entirely  kaolinised,  which  also  possesses  the  ewtliy 
character  of  Kaolin;  one  blue  and  lieh  in  quarti;  and  a  third  yellow,  and 
containing  iron. 

For  eentoriea  Arita  furnished  the  most  highly  valued  wares  of  Japan;  ita 

porcelain  was  perfectly  uniform,  and  besides  adding  considerable  translu- 
cence  to  pure  white,  was  hard  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life.  It 
bums  so  easily  that  decorative  art  has  in  its  surtac<  ,  a  in  that  of  faience,  a 
fine  field,  and  is  aided  abo  by  the  plastic  character  of  the  excellent  material. 
The  earlier  pieces  were  chiefly  large,  urn-shaped,  covered  jars,  or  taubo  (a 
eontraction  of  tmbogane),  called  tea-urns  because  they  served  originally  for 
preserving  tea;  also  of  hemispherical  dishes  or  deep  bowls  (domburi),  and 
round,  flat  plates  (aara).  They  were  decorated  with  peonies  and  chrysanthe* 
mums,  mall  landscapes,  human  figures  in  red  and  gold,  with  sometimee  a 
little  green.  The  use  of  blue,  violet,  yellow,  and  black  mufi3e  colors  belongs 
to  a  later  period.  Certain  of  Kakiemon's  early  masterpieces  were  of  milk- 
white  porcelain,  tenemlly  with  scanty  designs  in  vitrifiaUe  enamels.  These 
delicate  designs  were  too  tame  for  the  Dutch  traders,  who  suggested  that  t)je 
potters  should  add  enamel  decoration  over  the  glaze  to  piecee  already  deco- 
rated with  blue  under  the  glaie.  'There  thus  came  into  exmbeinoe*  (says  Brinks 
ley)  'the  familiar  Jmari-ycJci;  the  "  Old  Japan"  of  Western  amateurs;  the 
ArtMiii-ds  or  "Brocade  Pattern"  of  the  Japanese  themselves.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant wave,  depMKiing  ehi^y  upon  wealth  of  deeoration  and  liduMMBoff  e6ka^ 
ing.  ^  Now  nothing  is  rarer  in  enamel  Imari  porcelain  than  a  good  blue,  and 
nothing  is  oonunoner  than  a  specimen  in  whush  the  decoration  over  the  glaie 
givee  evidenee  of  great  eare  Mid  skill,  while  ^e  bhie  deatgns  under  the  glaie 
are  blurred  or  of  impure  tone.  In  brilliancy,  purity,  variety,  and  accuracy  of 
apitlieation,  the  enamels  of  the  choice  Imari  specimens  have  never  been  sur- 
paieed.  They  were  always  painted  with  extrame  eare,  their  blue  under  glase 
rich  and  clear,  their  red  soft,  uniform,  and  eolid*  Ranking  first  amon^  the 
enamels  found  on  the  finest  pieces  is  purple*  a  peculiar  amethystine  tinge, 
rerging  upon  lilac.  Then  comes  opaque  yet  lustrous  green,  the  color  of  young 
onion  sprouts,  —  beautiful  enamel,  much  prized  by  the  Japanese,  who  call 
it  tampan  (sulphate  of  copper).  Then  follows  turquoise  blue,  and  finally 
black,  the  first,  however,  being  exceptional.  Add  to  these  red,  grass-green, 
gfAd  and  blue  (sotM  couverte),  and  the  palette  alike  of  the  Arita  and  Na- 
be»h\ma  ceramists  Lb  exhausted.  In  old  pieces  of  Imari  both  enameled  and 
Uue-and-white  cracqueU  is  sometimes  found.  The  cracqudi  celadon,  of  which 
quantities  now  appear  in  tha  maikiet  under  the  name  of  tfisen-yoMt  ia  a 
recent  manufacture.* 

The  same  authority  warns  collectors  against  elaborately  modeled  and 
faichty  decorated  specimens  of  Imari  porcelain  which  are  placed  upon  tha 
market  by  unprincipled  dealers  as  examples  of  Kakxemon's  work.  There 
were  sevei^  generations  of  KakicTnona,  and  the  mere  fact  of  ascribing  a  si>eci- 
men  to  K<ikiemon  is  sufllcient  to  proclaim  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of 
the  description.  As  for  the  figures  of  richly  robed  females  that  have  received 
this  title  in  recent  works  on  Japanese  art,  they  are  manifest  forgeries.  'Ex- 
onidte  wpBC&Batm  of  enameled  ware  were  produced  at  the  Arita  factories,  but 
the  workmen  generally  adhered  to  a  custom  handed  down  from  the  days  of 
TokUitmon  aoaKakiemont  —  instead  of  making  their  vases  with  their  own 
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uameB  or  those  of  the  year  periods,  they  either  copied  Chinese  seals  and 
dates,  or  used  a  conventional  ideograph  or  group  of  ideographs,  quite  use- 
leM  for  purposes  of  identifioation.  The  amateur  is,  theiwm,  without  any 
easy  guide  to  determine  the  age  or  maker  of  a  piece.  He  must  look  only  to 
the  quality  of  the  pdte,  the  brilliancy  of  the  enamels,  and  the  purity  and  in- 
tensity of  the  blue  under  the  tfase.  Any  appearanoe  of  ohalkiiMiB  in  the 
clay  indicates  youth,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  clearer  and  more  metallic  the 
ring  of  the  Inscuit,  the  greater  the  age  of  the  piece.  The  color  of  the  blue 
under  tlie  i^aae  is  also  a  help.  The  tone  is  rioheet  and  most  pleasing  in  speo»- 
mens  manufactured  during  the  18th  cent. ;  in  vaaes  of  earlier  date  it  is  often 
impure  and  blurred.  To  very  choice,  elaborate,  and  carefully  finished  exam^ 
plea  of  enameUng  it  will  genorally  be  unaafe  to  aarign  a  greater  age  than  IfiO 
yrs.,  and  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  the  amateur  will  see  that  the 
colors  of  the  enamels  afford  some  slight  assistance:  the  red  should  be  deep 
and  even,  with  a  dull,  rather  than  a  gloasy  surfaee;  while  lemon-yellow,  pui^ 
pic,  and  black  in  combination  are  evidences  at  once  of  choice  ware  and  of 
middle-peiiod  (1700-1830)  manufacture.  In  the  wares  of  the  Kakutmon  aobool 
there  ia  feond  a  eraam-white  surface  sometimes  almost  equal  to  1^  ivory^ 
white  of  Korea  and  China,  and  this  color  of  the  biscuit  ia  another  eaaily  de- 
tected point.  But  apeoimens  of  this  sort  belong  to  the  NtUfcahima-yaki, 
rather  uian  to  genuine  Immvi/aki.  The  bisotdt  <»  the  latter,  alao,  ought  to 
be  white,  —  the  whiter  the  better,  —  but  a  perfectly  pure  white  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  found.  Thia,  howevert  may  be  said:  that  a  aurface  showing  a  marked 
tinge  of  blue  ia  not  of  fine  quality,  and  that  the  more  pronounced  the  tinge 
the  less  valuable  the  spxecimen.  Examined  attentively,  the  glase  of  Imarx- 
yaki  presents  the  appearance  of  very  fine  muslin.  It  ia  pitted  all  over  with 
microscopic  points,  which  become  more  and  more  distinct  as  a  later  and  leaa 
careful  period  of  manufacture  is  approached.  Spur-marks,  3  or  5  in  num- 
ber, the  remains  of  little  clay  pillars  upon  which  the  specimen  was  supported 
in  the  furnace,  are  frequently  found  on  the  bottom  of  plates  and  other  flat 
objects,  something  never  seen  on  Chiaaae  pofoelaio.'  (Ckmauh  the  OrimUal 
i8«iM.  voL  &) 

Westward  from  Arita  the  riy.  traverses  a  semi-troiMcal 
xegicii  to  114  M.  Mikawachi^  known  likewise  for  its  potteries. 

Few  Japanese  wares  are  better  known  to  foreign  collectors  than  the  Egg- 
shell Porcelain  {Usu-de-yaki,  or  '  thin-b\irned  '  ware)  made  here,  but  attri- 
buted to  the  Arita  factories  and  called  Jdizen-ware.  The  best,  most  finely 
IMlveriaed  and  purified  material  ia  used  in  its  manufaetuie.  The  dishes  and 
cups  are  turned  quite  thin  on  a  sharpened  wooden  gaufdng-rod,  then  left 
upon  it  several  days  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  when,  like  the  pieces  of  vases, 
they  are  further  turned  on  the  wheel,  though  much  more  thonMighly,  and 
again  burned  in  cases.  There  are  two  chief  varieties,  both  of  great  finenesa 
and  purity,  and  both  of  gossamer-like  conaiHtency.  One  is  decorated  with 
blue  under  the  ^ase;  the  other  with  red,  gold,  and  aometimea  light  blue 
above  the  glase.  Figure  subjects  —  warriors  in  armor  or  courtesans  in 
elaborate  drapery  —  constitute  the  j^neral  decoration,  which  is  seldom  ex- 
ecuted with  any  conspiououa  akilL  The  date  of  its  first  production  oannot 
be  fixed  with  absolute  accuracy,  but  authorities  believe  that  it  was  not 
manufactured  before  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent.  A  pretty  conception 
in  the  ware  made  for  export  was  to  protect  the  more  fragile  wine-eupe  bj 
envelopes  of  extraordinarily  fine  plaited  basket-work  {ajiro-gumi)  made  in 
Nagc^tiki  —  whither  the  cups  were  aent  for  sale,  usually  in  neata  of  3,  5,  or  7. 

115  M.  Haiki  is  the  point  of  dopartiiro  for  (5  M.)  Sasebo 
(pop.  93,000),  an  important  naval  station  (Inn:  Ahuraya, 
¥3.50)  in  Nagasaki-ken  with  a  fine  land-locked  harbor  IJ  M. 
long  by  1  M.  wide.  —  The  rly.  now  curves  broadly  to  the  left 
and  runs  S.E.  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Omura.  Nonde- 
script towns,  salt-pits,  and  a  good  automobile  road  are  con* 
BiiicuouB  features*  Beyond  130  M.  Sonogi  the  sfaoie  is  dotted 
with  picturesque  fishuig*viUages;  on  the  sun-warmed  slopes 
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of  the  hills  pomegranates  (zakuro)  flaunt  their  flowers  or  their 
reddish-yellow  fruit,  and  the  deep  scarlet  leaves  of  the  vege- 
tftUe-wax  trees  form  pleasing  ooloiynoteB  against  the  yi^ 
green.  — 137  M.  Omunif  a  garrison  town,  was  from  the  12th 
'6eiit.  onward  the  family  seat  of  the  powerful  Omvra  daimyda; 
the  walls  of  their  old  feudal  castle,  m  a  fine  garden  overlook* 
ing  the  bay,  still  stand  to  their  memory,  while  the  thousands 
of  picturesque  tombstones  on  the  sloping  hillsides  mark  the 
graves  of  their  retainers.  The  rly.  now  climbs  up  through  a 
narrow  valley  splendidly  terraced  and  sown  to  rice;  an  occa- 
sional banana  tree  {basho)  advertises  the  semi-tropical  char- 
acter a(  the  region.  Beyond  144  M«  Itahaya  (starting-pant 
for  UnzeUf  p.  009),  a  wasted  river,  the  Hammyd-gaioa,  runs 
down  through  the  ravine,  to  the  sea,  which  soon  comes  into 
view.  The  Ime  is  now  marked  by  many  curves,  tunnels,  tef^ 
raced  hills,  and  massive  retaining-w^alls.  In  many  of  the  yards 
of  the  tiny  houses  splendid  lotuses  bloom  riotously.  Beyond 
159  M.  Michino-o  (with  hot  springs),  the  line  leads  down 
through  a  gradually  widening  valley,  with  a  good  auto  road 
and  many  picturesque  water-wheels.  162  M.  Urakami  is  a 
suburb  of  164  M.  Noffosaki,  which,  with  its  lovely,  hill-en- 
cireled  htij  crowded  witii  ships  and  sampans,  is  now  reached. 


Arrival.  The  rly.  station  is  in  the  N.  quarter  of  the  city  (Pi.  B,  2)  about  1 
M.  from  the  ehM  hotels.  No  cabs.  A  tramway  is  under  consttuction. 
Ifare  by  jinriki,  25  sen;  3  or  4  pieces  of  hand-luggage  can  be  piled  into  another 
Intruma  at  the  same  price.  The  hotel  manager  will  have  heavy  luggage 
brought  up  on  a  pui^-eart  at  an  inolusire  charge  of  40-50  sen  for  3-4  inrnn. 
Rikishas  (p.  Ixxrviii)  in  the  town,  15-20  sen  an  hr.  Foreigners  arc  charged 
more  than  residents,  and  bargaining  is  always  advisable.  Some  of  the  men 
are  falky.  pert,  and  troubleaoiAe;  attaching  themselyes  to  travelers  who  wish 
to  stroll  about  the  port,  dogging  their  footsteps,  proffering  information  and 
advice,  and  making  themselves  obnoxious  generalhr.  Usualiiy  they  can  be 
^otridofbyatiireattoappealtothepolioe.  A  fleslDle  and  atMdily  advano- 
mg  scale  of  prices  apph'es  to  long  runs  or  <mt-of-tOWn  trips,  Wid  a-  baiiain 
should  be  struck  before  starting  out. 

Botelt  (comp.  p.  xzix).  The  transient  trade  of  NaoMoki  is  too  limited  . 
to  support  big  hotels  like  those  of  Kobe  or  Yokohama.  The  small  but  com- 
fortable Cliff  House  Hotel  (PI.  B,  4)  is  on  the  hill-slope  £.  of  the  landing,  in 
SagarimalBu:  English  management  and  cooking;  ¥8.60  a  day  and  upward. 
Am.  pi.  —  Hdtel  Belle  Vue,  near  by;  native  management;  ¥4.50  and  up- 
ward. The  HAtel  de  Japan;  H.  de  France,  and  others  in  the  side  ata.  quote 
lower  rate^  Batht  ftrae.  In  sumnMP  the  most  oomfortabia  rooms  are  those 
which  get  the  8.W.  bieaae — which  pvevaib  nearly  mry  day  until  the  end 


Cttmafe.  The  winter  climate  is  fine  and  equable.  The  summer  months  are 

'  hot,  but  are  usually  tempered  by  sea-breezes.  In  Aug.-Sept.  these  some- 
tinuM  .develop  into  typhoons  (p.  b(v|ii)  which  whip  the  coast  with  unre* 
strained  fury.  The  re^on  is  eomparatlvely  free  from  earthquakes. 

Banks  (comp.  p.  xxiii)  where  drafts,  etc.,  can  be  cashed  and  money  ex- 
changed: Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.,  4  Megakasi  (Pi.  B,  3);  English 
ipoken.  /ulsmafiofiol  Bankinif  Co.  — Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Auttralia 
and  China.  — Hongkong  and  Shan(j?iai  Banking  Co.,  aO  on  the  Bund.  The 
MoT^T  CBANGBBa  hftve  their  offices  in  the  side  ate.  .(Comp.  Exchange, 
p.  xxi.) 
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Photography.  The  traveler  is  cautioned  against  bringing  cameras  ashore 
or  carrying  them  through  the  sts.  Nagasaki  is  a  fortified  port,  and  photo- 
graphing, sketching,  or  the  making  of  notes  of  topographical  featuies  Is  mt^ 
hibited  by  the  War  Department.  The  Military  Zone  extends  for  some  dis- 
tance roundabout.  Arrest  and  poaaibiy  lon^  detention  will  inevitably  result 
if  the  admonition  is  disobeyed.  Profemed  ignorance  of  the  reatrictiona  will 
not  avail  one,  as  signs  in  English  acquainting  the  traveler  with  tha  rafioc 
are  placed  at  many  conspicuous  points  throughout  the  city. 

Smpa  of  nearlv  all  the  linea  make  Naoaaaki  a  port  of  oui  (see  bdow)  and 
usually  anchor  anout  J  M.  from  the  Cuatom-Houae  Landing.  In  cases  where 
passengers  are  not  put  ashore  in  the  company's  launch,  a  sampan  can  be 
mned  for  35  ssn,  with  an  added  eharge  of  5  «en  for  each  extra  persoa.  Hand* 
luggage,  5  sen  per  package;  trunks,  25  sen.  The  hotel  house-boats  (covered 
sanapans)  will  land  travelers  (or  put  theq^i  aboard  the  ship)  for  an  inclusive 
eharge  <«  50  sea  for  2  pers<ma  and  8-4  trunks.  The  offices  of  the  prindpal 
steamship  lines  are  on  the  Bund  (consult  the  PI.  B-C,  3).  The  Osaka  Shosen 
KoisAa  is  near  the  Obata  LandingJPl.  B^).  Ships  oif  this  line  ply  henoe  to 
the  chief  ports  of  Korea,  North  Cwna,  Formosa,  etc. 

Curio-Shops  (comp.  p.  cxii)  are  many,  with  flexible  prices.  Foreigners  are 
usuAUy  asked  much  more  than  the  goods  are  worth  or  the  dealer  expects  to 
reodve.  Good  eurios  can  be  bought  to  better  advantage  at  Tokohaam.  T5- 
kyO,  or  Kyoto.  The  marmfacture  of  tortoise-shell  articlos  (hekkd)  is  a  local 
specialty.  The  carets,  or  hawk's-bili  sea-turtles,  which  furnish  the  shell  are 
eaught  in  fimited  numbers  in  the  sea  S.  of  KyOshQ,  and  are  more  plentifid  fn 
the  tropical  water  f:irthor  S.  The  carving  and  shaping  of  the  shell  is  usually 
done  in  small  shops  (several  in  Motokago'machi  and  Funadaiku-machi)  in  full 
view  of  passers-by.  The  finished  artid  68  cover  a  wide  range,  from  vahda^ 
ture  war-ships  to  jinrikis  and  toilet-sets.  The  quality  of  tortoise-shell  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  thickness  and  sise  of  the  scales,  and  in  a  smaller  decree 
upon  the  emurneaB  and  brilliancy  of  the  oolors.  The  traveler  shotdd  amire 
himself  that  he  is  not  purchasing  skillfully  manipulated  celluloid  or  horn; 
green  shell  that  will  crack  and  split  under  the  influence  of  brusque  climatio 
changes;  small  shells  eunningly  glued  together  (welded  under  the  prsarara  of 
hot  irons)  and  made  to  look  like  large  single  pieces;  very  thin  snell  wMob 
warps,  or  low-grade  stuff  generally.  —  The  blue-and-white  poroeiain  seen  in 
■o  many  of  the  shops  eomes  fhmi  Hindo, 

Consuls  are  accretlited  to  Nagasaki  from  America,  Austria-Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, China,  Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France.  Italy.  The  Neth- 
erlands, Norway.  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Switaeiiand;  for  their  ad- 
dresses (apt  to  change)  consult  the  local  Directory. 

Newiipapers  (comp.  p.  dvii) .  The  NaqaaakiPreMt  published  daily  in  Eng- 
lish (10  sen  a  copy),  eontains  foreign  and  loeal  newt  of  interset  to  travelera. 

Nagasaki  (pron.  nahng-ah-sah' -key) ,  a  busy  commercial  port 
(pop.  179,000;  of  which  968  are  foreigners)  at  the  S.W.  end 
of  KyiUhu  I  stand,  868  M.  from  Tokyo,  in  Hixen  Province,  is 
the  W.  terminus  of  the  Imperial  Gov't  Rlys.  and  stands  in  lat. 
32"*  44'  N.,  and  long.  129''  52'  E.  of  Greenwich.  Its  position  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  beautiful  land-locked  Nagasciki  Boy, 
at  the  foot  of  perennially  green  hills  which  rise  in  picturesque 
confusion  behmd  it,  is  very  attractive.  It  is  often  made  the 
port  of  entry  for  travelers  from  China,  Manila,  the  East  In- 
dies, and  from  Europe  vid  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  stepping- 
off  place  for  tourists  bound  from  Japan  to  those  coun-  • 
tries.  Formerly  it  was  the  chief  point  of  departure  for  Korean, 
Manchurian,  and  North  Ghina  ports,  but  the  fast  atpresB 
service  of  the  Gov't  Rly.  steamers  which  now  ply  between 
Skimanoaeki  and  Fusan  have  made  that  port  the  choice  of 
most  travelers .  I ts  prestige  decUned  materially  after  the  Japan* 
Russia  War;  prior  thereto  it  was  the  rendeavous  for  many  of 
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the  aliipB  of  the  Csar's  Asiatic  Squadron,  and  in  none  of  the 
Nipponese  cities  was  Muscovite  influence  so  marked.  The 
hotels  reaped  a  shining  harvest  from  the  families  of  the  fleet's 
officers  who  wintered  here  to  escapo  the  rigors  of  the  Siberian 
climate,  and  as  the  Russians  were  high  livers  and  liberal  spend- 
ers, the  tradesmen  were  glad.  Relics  of  this  prosperous  era 
are  the  many  Russian  sign-boards  which  the  traveler  will  note 
above  the  shop-doors;  a  smattering  of  the  language  is  spoken 
hy  many  residientB  of  the  port.  Fmn^ly,  too,  most  of  tne  big 
European  liners  made  NagaaaH  a  regularly  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly port  of  call;  some  of  these  stop  now  out  once  a  month 

a  fact  the  traveler  may  wish  to  bear  in  mind  when  making 
his  plans.  He  may  also  want  to  remember  that  the  Nippon 
Yuscn  Katsha  ships  for  Shattghai  have  their  best  cabins  be-  ^ 
spoken  well  in  advance  of  the  Aug.-Sept.  season.  At  this  time 
many  foroijs^n  residents  along  the  Chinese  littoral  return  from 
hohdays  spent  at  the  cool  hillnstations  behind  Nayamki,  and 
the  eioellenee  of  the  N.YJC.  sliips^  and  the  lower  fara 
agdnst  ¥37  on  the  lees  eommodious  ehipe  of  the  Russian 
Volunteer  Fleet;  and  ¥38^  on  the  Pacifio  Mail  boats)  oper* 
ate  in  thdr  favor. 

The  crescent-shaped  Bund  extends  along  the  water-front 
from  De.shima  (Fl.  B,  3)  at  the  N.  to  Sagarimalsu  (PI,  B,  4)  at 
the  S.,  and  \h  flanked  by  the  S.S.  Offices,  Consulates,  Banks, 
and  Busin«  .ss  houses.  The  Custom-House,  the  S.S.  Landing, 
and  the  Post-Office  are  near  the  S.  end  of  Deshima.  The  town 
is  packed  solidly  in  the  narrow  ravines  which  gash  the  hills 
at  the  £.  and  N«E.  of  the  bay.  and  of  the  24,000  houses  many 
have  been  forced  far  up  the  hiUsides,  where  they  dispute  the 
land  with  the  temples,  churches,  and  graveyards  that  rise  tier 
upon  tier  above  them.  At  the  summit  of  the  hills  are  gov't 
sijB^nal-stations  and  adjuncts  of  the  port  fortifications.  The 
attractive  and  delightfully  situated  bungalows  of  the  foreign 
residents  stand  on  flower-decked  terraces  held  in  place  hy  mas- 
sive revetments  extending  up  the  slope  from  the  Bund  at  *Sa- 
garimalsu.  Scores  of  giant  camphor  laurels,  cherry,  vegetable- 
was,  magnolia*  orange,  conifers,  and  other  trees  ovmhadow 
the  houses  and  impart  a  pleasing  coolness.  The  rising  char- 
acter of  the  town  —  the  bulk  of  which  slopes  back  into  a  vast 
amphitheater  formed  by  the  hills  — ^ves  a  charming  ap- 
pearance to  it  at  nipht.  When  the  myriad  stars  whifh  twinkle 
with  southern  softness  are  reflected  in  the  dear  water  of  the 
bay,  and  challenge  tiie  blinking  harbor-lights  and  the  thou- 
sands of  electric  lamps  on  shore,  countless  tiny  eyes  seem  to 
gleam  from  every  point.  When  the  city  lights  are  further 
augmented  by  the  soft  ydlow  beams  of  many  Bon  Maimuri 
lanterns,  the  effect  is  bejiuiling.  A  number  of  canals  which  at 
eventide  are  thronged  with  house-boatSi  sampans,  and  fishine- 
craft  reach  back  into  the  town,  and  are  spanned  at  intervals 
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by  pictmesque,  humped  bridges.  The  seVend'fiflhHDiarkeits 
axe  of  unfaihng  interest.  The  wiinn  waters  of  the  coast  vto* 
dnoe  many  eurious  piscine  forms,  and  the  democratic  fisher- 
men tackle  everything  that  swims.  —  The  excellent  building- 
stone  employed  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the  houses  in 
the  port  comes  from  Yagami-take,  whose  trachytic  cone  rises 
(2000  ft.)  a  few  miles  E.  of  the  town. 

The  populous  Chinese  quarter  is  scarcely  worth  visiting, 
but  the  pretentious  and  imposing  Yoshiwara  (see  p.  221)  on 
Maruyama  (PI.  3)  presents  a  curious  and  instructive  speo* 
fade  after  mgfatfall.  .The  utmost  order  prevails,  and  the  dis- 
trict is  as  safe  as  any  other  part  of  the  port.  In  line  with  the 
custom  prevailing  in  certain  other  cities,  the  sloe-eyed,  ststiH 
esque  houris  of  Nagasaki  do  not  always  sit  in  slatted  cages 
facmg  the  thoroughfare,  but  at  the  side,  flanking  the  entrance 
to  the  establishment;  to  see  them  one  must  be  sufficiently 
interested  to  advance  a  few  paces  inward  from  the  street. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  three-storied,  with  quaint  balconies 
and  species  of  hanging  loggias.  When  these  aie  decorated  with 
paper  lantwis,  when  throaty-voiced  feMa  sing  tlie  native 
contralto  songs,  and  the  plaintive  twanging  of  samuen,  the 
swish  of  silken  kimonos  and  the  soft  pit-pat  of  to&t-shod  feet 
are  wafted  out  through  the  fragrant  twilight,  the  effect  18 
strikingly  Oriental  —  and,  to  the  native  mind,  allurine. 

Nagasaki  lacks  the  rich  hinterland  of  Kobe  and  Yokohama, 
and  exports  are  fewer.  They  include  tortoise-shell  wares,  Arita 
porcelains,  vegetable-wax,  coal,  rice,  paper,  dried  loic^ters 
and  other  crustaceans,  mushrooms,  sharks'  fins,  b^che  de  mer, 
owatMMt  tea,  lacquered  wares,  paper*umbreUas»  etc«  A 
cheap  lacQuered  ware  inlaid  with  madreperl,  a  coarse  eartli- 
enware,  jelly  made  from  seaweed  and  called  kiifhgifoku4df  and 
some  of  the  most  luscious  watermelons  in  Japan  are  among  the 
local  specialties.  —  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  port  festivals  is 
the  Bon  Matsuri  or  'Festival  of  the  Dead,'  which  falls  on  July 
13,  14,  and  15,  and  is  here  observed  more  elaborately  and  with 
greater  solemnity  than  at  many  other  places  in  Japan.  During 
the  nights  in  question  thousands  of  the  people  carrv  lanterns 
and  deomte  the  flpravesof  thirir  dead  with  them,  while  many 
picturesque  and  muimnated  boats  fleck  the  harbor. 

History.  Nagasaki  came  prominntly  into  history  in  the  early  years  of  the 
12th  cent,  when  the  district — then  a  nondescript  fishing-village  called  Fukae 
no  ura  —  formed  a  part  of  the  domain  of  Taira  Norxniori,  a  petty  daimyo  of 
that  perioil.  When  the  powerful  Taira  Clan  was  destrojed  by  Minamoto 
yoshitsune  in  11 85,  Afinamoto  Yorilomo  gave  the  feudal  holdings  to  Naffa- 
BokiKotaro  (upon  condition  of  military  service^  and  it  remained  in  possesaioo 
of  tilftt  liunilv  (which  gave  it  its  present  name)  until  the  16th  cent.  In  1550, 
it  pa880<l  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Omura  Sumitada  who,  jealous  of  the  then 
growing  trade  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  H irado,  opened  it  to  foreign  trade  in 
1568.  After  tho4irtrS«AA  campaign  of  1587.  Toyotomi  Hideyoahi,  observing 
the  increased  prospority  of  the  port,  detached  it  from  the  domain  of  the 
Daimyo  Omura  and  made  it  an  Imperial  city  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  ahoyun.  In  1608^  Tokugawa  leyam  placed  a  bugyo  (governor)  tlMrt  ia 

name  of  the  «A40Wi  —  the  first  of  a  long  line  which  f dlowod.  ^ 
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From  1641  to  1858.  NagaMkiwtmihe  only  town  in  JapMi  wlMft  tli»  Dmeh 

and  the  Chinese  (to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  foreigners)  were  allowed  to 
trade.  It  was  one  of  the  5  ports  opened  to  Europeans  by  the  treaty  (forced 
by  Commodore  Perry  of  the  American  squadron)  of  1867.  F^om  the  mem- 
orable day  in  1543  when  FeruZo  Menden  Pinto  and  his  Portuguese  free-lancfiB 
•rrived  at  Nagaaaki  it  has  been  a  sort  of  Far-Kastem  clearing-house  for 
Alia,  BurafM^  aad  the  Occident,-  a  meeting-point  of  nations.  In  the  time  of 
Kaemp/er  it  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important  seaport  towns  of  Ja- 
pan —  made  so  by  traffic  with  foreigners.  It  is  a  reUquary  of  the  history  of 
ioiraigii  intercourse  with  Japan,  and  the  annak  of  the  pl&ce  are  red  with  the 
slaughter  of  the  Christian  martyrs  who  braved  the  ahoguncd  edicts  and  prac- 
ticed the  Jesuit  faith  duriug  the  Middle  Ages.  Here  a  long  and  saddening 
list  of  unfortunates  were  burned  at  the  stake,  subjected  to  the  water-torture 
or  to  that  of  the  pit,  buried  alive,  beheaded,  tortured,  and  crucified,  between 
the  years  1597  and  1700.  SignlBcant  of  Japan's  attitude  at  that  time  toward 
fummfpx&n  and  the  foreign  faith  was  the  death  of  Lui*  Paez  Pacheeo,  who 
came  here  about  1030  as  chief  of  an  embassy  from  Macao,  to  the  ahoffun, 
Jemitsu.  He  was  promptly  beheaded  with  nearly  all  his  companions  —  12 
Portugueee,  4  Spaniards,  17  Chinese,  4  Bengalese.  and  18  Malays;  13  sail- 
ors  were  spared  and  sent  back  to  Macao  with  the  information  that 'hence- 
forth anv  one  who  would  put  his  foot  on  Japanese  soil,  were  he  the  King  of 
Portugal,  were  he  even  the  God  of  the  Christians,  would  be  put  to  death  I 
Prior  thereto  (in  1610)  Ajuirew  Pesaoa  came  to  Nagaaaki  in  a  carack  called 
Madre  de  Dios,  and  for  3  days  1200  Japanese  endeavored  to  set  the  ship  on 
lire.  Finally  P—ea,  despamns  of  saving  himself,  set  fire  to  the  casks  of 
powder  and  blew  up  his  ship,  sending  all  on  board  into  eternity,  along  with 
Hundreds  of  nativci^  and  their  junks.  In  1808.  Captain  Fleetwood  Pellew,  of 
the  English  ship>-of-war  Phaeton,  entered  the  bay  to  take  on  aeupply  of 
water.  Tl^e  bugyd  of  the  port,  Matsudaira  Yaauhide,  made  strenuous  efiforts 
to  bum  the  ship,  and  so  cnagiined  was  he  at  his  failure  to  do  so  that  he  and 
ft  of  hie  military  commanders  ocunmitted  harakiri. 

Of  spcKjial  interest  to  foreigners  is  the  tiny  island  of  Deshima  (PI.  B,  3), 
the  restricted  home  of  the  Dutch  representatives  of  the  East  India  Company 
during  more  than  two  centuries  (between  1641  and  1858),  and  the  most  hie- 
toric  spot  in  the  early  foreign  history  of  Japan.  Here  Western  civiliiation 
first  impinged  on  the  Island  Empire,  later  to  spread  eastward  and  north- 
Ward  ;  and  here  stood  the  gateway  through  which  came  the  foreign  ideas  and 
articles  later  so  indispensable  to  the  Japanese.  Tobacco  was  first  brought 
here  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  17th  cent.,  and  later  came  cake,  bread  (comp. 
p.  xliii),  soap,  machinery,  firearms,  ardent  spirits,  and  a  host  of  articlee  now 
in  daily  use.  From  here  there  went  (in  1662)  the  first  specimens  of  // izen  por- 
celain that  Europe  ever  saw,  along  with  many  other  curious  Japanese  trink- 
ets and  things  of  worth.  —Jamea  Specx,  a  Dutch  envoy  who  eame  to  Ji4>aniD 
1609,  obtained  the  first  commercial  charter  froni  Tukugawa  leyaau,  opened  a 
factory  at  Hiradot  and  became  its  first  director.  In  1641,  a  governmental 
decree  caused  the  faet<>ry  to  be  transferred  to  Deahima  ('fore  island which 
had  been  formerly  assigned  to  the  Portuguese  (and  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled in  1637).  It  was  tlien  only  about  600  ft.  long  by  240  broad,  a  piece  of 
wad  but  6  ft.  above  high  tide*  reelaimed  from  the  bay.  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  town  and  connected  therewith  by  a  little  stone  bridge,  at 
the  end  of  which  was  a  gate,  to  enable  the  communication  to  be  strictly 
watdhed.  On  this  reetricted  bit  of  territory,  guarded  and  confined  like 
prieoners  or  thieves,  constantly  subjected  to  the  most  humiliating  official 
arrogance  and  restrictions,  from  10  to  20  Dutchmen  were  allowed  to  live  and 
carry  on  their  trade  with  Japan.  On  the  islet  were  the  dwellings  of  the  <^B- 
oials,  —  the  chief  of  whom  Dore  the  title  of  Resident,  —  the  storerooms,  a 
small  botanical  garden,  and  a  tinv  open  square  upon  which  the  Dutch  flag 
wae  hoieted.  At  firet  oidy  one  ehip  came  yearly  from  Batavia,  but  later  8 
were  allowed  entrance.  European  goo<l3  of  various  kinds  were  exchanged  for 
gold,  silver,  copper,  silk,  camphor,  porcelain,  and  other  native  productions, 
with  fat  profits  to  the  wily  Hollaaden.  The  average  yearly  turnover  ia  esti- 
mated at  £660,000.  The  natives  were  not  as  shrewd  at  barter  then  as  they 
are  now,  but  what  the  Dutchmen  wrung  from  them  in  profits  the  Nipponese 
took  out  of  their  pride.  Referring  to  the  degrading  position  of  imprisonment 
impnwd  upon  them  at  DedUma,  K^if^fr  wiitea;  'lo  thieaervioe  we  ^ve  to 
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pat  ap  with  many  inaultuag  regulations  at  the  handi  of  these  proud  hasUMHi 

We  may  not  keep  Sundays  or  feaat-daya,  or  allow  our  spirituaThymns  or  pray- 
•ra  to  be  heard;  never  meutiun  the  name  of  Christ;  nor  carry  with  ua  any  re- 
pieseiitation  aS  the  oross  or  any  external  sifiis  of  ChnstiBiuty.  lU^*>t  the* 
things  we  have  to  submit  to  many  other  insulting  imputations,  which  are 
always  painful  to  a  noble  heart.  The  only  reason  which  impela  the  Dutch  to 
bear  alT these  sufferings  so  patiently  is  simply  the  tove  of  gain  and  of  the 
precious  marrow  of  the  Japanese  mountains.' 

In  addition  to  the  Japanese  guard  at  the  entranoe^ate  to  Deahima,  there 
was  exhibited  upon  a  great  notice-board  the  regulations  (fUnsaUu)  with  fS> 
^uxi  to  the  Deshima-machi  ('Deshima  Street ').  No  womettf  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  prostitutes,  might  set  foot  upon  the  soil;  few  priests  and  bonses,  and 
no  beggars.  No  one  was  pennitted,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  to  oome  is  s 
boat  within  the  palisades  or  \inder  the  bridge;  finally,  no  Dutchman  was  to 
leave  Deahima  without  proper  reasons  or  except  within  the  prescribed  time. 
The  Resident  had  to  juumey  once  a  year  to  Yedo*  to  offer  the  9hOgun  his  re- 
spects and  presents.  The  day  fixed  for  his  departure  was  the  4th  or  5th  of 
March;  on  these  occasions  he  traveled  as  a  daimpd,  and*  like  the  governor 
who  accompanied  him,  in  a  palanquin  (norimofio)*  the  oilier  higiieromciala  in 
basket-litters  (kago)  or  on  horseback.  He  was  usually  accompariied  by  hit 
Dutch  secretary  and  the  physician  of  the  little  colony.  The  prooeaaion  cod- 
sisfesd  of  Ik-om  100  to  SOO  poisons,  prindpaUy  bearers,  and  inelnded  varioui 
Japansse  officials,  among  them  interpreters  and  spies.  The  rooms  of  the  hot* 
twiries  at  which  Uiey  halted  on  the  way  were  locked  and  giiarded. 

During  their  stay  in  Yedo  they  w«re  allowed  no  freedom  of  movement 
On  the  day  of  audience,  the  presents  for  the  Court  had  to  be  set  out  in  the 
room  of  the  palace  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  invitations  were  issued  to 
▼iew  them.  Among  them  were  Spanish  wines,  Edam  cheese,  linns,  siHa. 
and  other  European  productions.  At  the  audience,  which  took  place  in  the 
Hall  of  a  Hundred  Mats,  the  Dutch  Resident  was  suaimoned  to  offer  his  re^ 
erenee  to  the  §hdQun,  who  usually  sat  behind  a  curtain;  the  Resident  ereol 
forward  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  falling  on  his  knees  bowed  his  head  to  the 
ground,  and  retired  again  in  absolute  silence,  crawling  exactly  Uke  a  crab. 
When  this  exhibition  was  over,  the  envoys  were  led  f wther  into  the  pahMi 
to  give  the  women  and  the  rest  of  the  Court  the  pleasure  of  beholding  them, 
in  which  amusement  the  thdoun  also  shared.  The  Resident  then  remained 
nasslTe,  and  the  rdle  of  Kaempfer  and  tbesserstary  began.  It  was  a  mooker- 
like  comedy  which  the  shdoun  called  for.  *Now '  (writes  Kaempfer)  *we  hid 
to  rise  and  walk  to  and  fro,  now  to  exchange  compliments  with  each  other, 
then  to  dance,  jump,  represent  a  dmnken  man.  speak  broksn  JapaiMse, 
paint,  read  Dutch  and  German,  sing^piit  on  our  cloaks  and  throw  them  off 
again,  etc. ;  I  for  my  share  «nging  a  German  love  ditty.'  *Komt.pf§t  *  (sayi 
Dr.  KtUn)  '  appears  to  hsTe  had  the  reputation  of  a  good  singer,  for  imos 
other  occasions  also  he  was  invited  to  sing  a  song,  to  take  part  wiUi  the  Sec- 
retary in  representing  various  modes  of  behavior  in  Holland,  and  to  do  such 
other  things  as  might  serve  for  entertainment  and  for  the  gratification  of 
curiosity.  When  the  representative  of  the  Dutch  Company  (contemptu- 
ously called  a  red-haired  barbarian)  took  his  leave  of  the  Court,  he  had  to 
bind  himself  not  to  enter  into  any  connection  with  the  KiriMhiian-^hik  (Chris- 
tian sect,  i.e..  Catholics),  not  to  bring  any  missionaries  into  the  country, 
and  every  year  to  give  the  Court  such  information  as  to  the  Christian  sect  as 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  ahogun.  *  For  nearly  150  years  the  entire  intel- 
lectual stimulus  which  Japan  received  through  the  Dutch  was  limited  to 
what  was  offered  here  and  there  by  Dutch  industrial  productions,  such  as 
barometers  and  thermometers,  clocks  and  other  objects.  Then  began  tiie 
study  of  the  Dutch  language  and  the  distribution  of  Dutch  books,  but  it  wtf 
only  in  the  lOth  cent.,  when  the  old  edicts  against  foreigners  were  less  strin- 

Sently  eafurccdj  that  more  life  was  infused  into  the  study.  Dutch  books  and 
lustrations,  chiefly  of  a  medical  and  technical  character,  were  here  and  there 
sparingly  introduced,  and  conveyed  new  ideas  to  the  thinking  and  energetic 
Japanese,  especially  to  several  physicians.  They  diligently  studied  ana- 
tomy, learnt  venesection  from  the  Dutch,  the  Linmsan  and  other  botanical 
systems  from  Von  Siebold,  and  much  else.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent. 
Mast-f  urnacra  and  mills  were  erected  after  D  u  tch  plans,  and  many  other  indue* 
trial  inventions  were  introduced.  Printing  is  indebted  to  Duioh  intetoo— t 
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for  many  improvemeiits,  and  even  steam-engiDes,  the  telegraph,  and  other 

products  of  modern  civiIi«ation,  first  became  known  to  Japan  in  this  way.* 
Among  the  real  benefits  to  Japan  and  the  world  at  large  derived  from  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  was  the  sending  by  this  company  to  Japan  of 
such  men  as  Kaempfer,  Thunberg,  and  Von  Sisbold,  all  ol  whom,  it  MMBfi 
came  out  as  suijceons  to  the  Deahima  colony. 

Bocolbrecht  ^empfer  (aOoman  physician,  b.  1651;  d.  1716)  came  to 
Japan  in  Sept.,  IfiOO.'and  remained  a  little  over  2  years.  'Though  he  did  not 
neglect  the  natural  sciences,  and  particularly  botany,  yet  his  greater  merit 
Mm  in  his  contributions  to  history  and  the  history  of  civilization.  There  can 
be  no  higher  testimony  to  his  chief  works  (the  Amaenitates  ExoticfB  and  His' 
i«ria imperii  japonici  germanice  scripta),  than  that  now,  after  more  than  200  . 
years,  and  when  so  much  iiaa  been  written  about  Japan  since  it  has  been 
opened  to  foreigners,  every  one  who  knows  Japan  is  stiU  glad  to  read  thrai, 
and  is  convinced  of  the  trustworthiness  of  their  author.' 

Karl  Peter  Thunberg  (a  Swedish  botanist,  b.  1743;  d.  1828).  Director  of 
the  Dutch  factory  at  Deshima  in  1775,  was  the  first  naturalist  of  importance 
who  opened  to  the  world  the  magnificent  Japanese  flora.  His  name  is  in- 
timately as.sociated  with  many  of  the  loveliest  ornamental  plants  now  found 
in  Europe  and  America.  He  was  a  minute  and  erudite  observer,  and  a  pupil 
of  Linnanu.  Chief  among  his  numerous  works  are  his  Flora  Japonica,  Flora 
Cttpenaitf  and  Iconea  plantarum  Japonicarum. 

Philipp  Franz  von  Siebold  (a  German,  b.  1796;  d.  1866),  came  to  Naga' 
saki  in  Aug.,  1823,  and  in  1826  went  to  Yedo  to  obtain  permission  to  stay 
in  order  to  give  lewcms  in  medicine  and  surgery.  He  was  later  permitted  to 
travel  in  the  interior  on  condition  that  he  would  make  neither  sketches  nor 
maps.  He  was,  however,  able  to  get  a  map  of  Japan  drawn  by  a  native  art- 
iatt.  but  was  imprisoned  for  it.  He  was  released  m  1830,  and  was  forbidden 
ever  again  to  set  foot  on  Japanese  soil ;  30  j^ears  later  he  returned,  sent  by 
his  gov't  on  a  semi-ofiBcial  missioQ  which  failed.  Rarelv  has  an  individual 
been  80  successful  in  gathering  aomneh  and  euch  varied  information  worth 
knowing  about  a  foreign  countr>',  and  in  bringing  it  to  the  knowledge  of 
Europe,  as  he  has  in  his  Nippon,  Archiv  zur  Beschreibung  von  Japan,  his  Floro' 
and  Fttuna-JapmUea;  BibUaOnBea  Japonica,  and  Calalogus  librorum  Japonic 
eorum.  —  Commemorative  monumeata  to  all  of  the  above  ■cholais  etaiid  in 
the  grounds  of  Osuwa  Park. 

The  Buddhist  Temples  {tera)  and  Shinto  Shrines  (miya) 
of  A^nga.mki,  tliough  characteristic  of  the  two  cults  in  archi- 
tecture and  fitments,  are  less  ornate  than  similar  structures  in 
Kyoto  and  other  cities  of  E.  Japan.  A  number  of  the  former 
occupy  commanding  sites  on  the  hill-slopes  overlooking  the  E. 
quarter  of  the  port;  thoee  mentioned  below  are  perlmps  the 
most  interesting. 

The  Dai-on-ji  (PI.  C,  2)  is  the  most  elaborately  decorated; 
the  polychromatie  wood  panels  of  the  architrave  carry  designs 
of  Buddhist  angels,  dragons,  waves,  and  the  Gods  of  the  Four 
Directions,  done  in  a  modest  way  by  local  workmen.  The 
car\'pd,  gilded,  and  seated  wood  fig:ure  of  the  richly  gilt  central 
shrine  is  Shaka.  The  usual  Buddhist  insignia  —  candelabra, 
incense-burners,  and  lotus  flowers,  all  of  metal  —  stand  be- 
fore the  central  altar;  the  Tohigawa  crest  is  in  evidence  on  the 
drapery  and  screens.  The  gilded  mortuary  tablets  are  of  dead 
notables.  The  most  striking  objects  of  the  interior  are  the  maj»- 
nve  uprights  and  crosB4)eams  o(  splendid  keuakp'woodt  stained 
a  deep  Indian  red  and  sculptured  in  intricate  designs;  above 
the  latter  are  some  crisply  carved  panels,  in  the  natural  woodf 
with  dragOQ  designs.  At  the  right  of  the  temple  stands 
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The  IMko-ji,  a  new,  spotless  fane  popular  with  the  CMnese; 
some  fine  old  camphor  trees  grow  in  the  yard,  hard  by  a  bdr 
fry  witii  a  bronze  oell.  The  crest  chiseled  on  the  door  is  the 
hin-no-moTij  of  the  PaviUnmia  impmalia.  The  view  over  the 

city  and  bay,  from  the  terrace,  is  attractive.  Inside  the  tem- 
ple are  some  skillfully  carved  wood-panels  with  foliated  lo-  ^ 
tuses;  gome  gilded  screens  showing  bamboos  and  pine  trees;  ; 
and  a  plain  coffered  ceiling  from  which  pend  a  number  of  metal 
.  lanterns.  —  Farther  along  the  terrace  is  a  group  of  decaying 
Chinese  temples  known  collectively  as 

The  S6lwi-ji,  approached  through  a  lofty  gateway  show- 
ing traces  of  former  beauty.  The  immense  rusted  iron  caul- 
dron in  the  yard  was  used  to  boil  rice  in  during  a  great  famine 
in  the  17th  cent.  The  interiors  of  the  buildings  are  so  faded  as 
to  be  uninteresting.  The  Kiyomizu-deraf  the  Nalcamiya,  Ituiri, 
and  other  temples  on  the  same  hillside  are  not  worth  visiting. 
Behind  and  roundabout  them  spread  extensive  graveyarda 
with  upright,  moss-grown  granite  tom!)s  that  resemble  a  stone 
fence  when  viewed  from  far  below.  During  certain  festival 
times,  lighted  lanterns  arc  suspended  near  them,  and  their 
number  produces  a  weird  effect* 

The  Osiiwa-jinja,  in  the  (Mum  Kden^  in  the  N.E.  quaiv 
ter  (PI.  C,  1),  is  better  known  to  foreigners  as  the  Bronae  * 
Horse  Temple,  for  a  bizarre  bronze  horse  (evidently  designed 
by  a  blind  artist)  in  the  temple  yard,  presented  by  the  towns- 
folk in  1871;  the  elaborate  bronze  peroll  near  by  bears  the 
names  of  those  who  aided  and  Mbf^tted  in  bringing  the  travesty 
into  existene.e.  Near  the  foot  of  the  (196)  stone  steps  which 
lead  from  the  street  up  beneath  stone  torii  to  the  final  terrace, 
on  whicli  the  shrine  stands,  is  a  magnificent  bronze  torn  (33  ft. 
high,  38  across  the  top,  13  in  dfeumference,  and  16  between 
the  two  bases)  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  in  Japan  (made 
at  the  Mitsu  Bishi  Dockyard  and  presenteoto  the  smine  in  the 
27th  year  of  Meiji).  Its  splendid  proportions  are  so  hemmed  in 
by  the  flanking  houses  that  they  cannot  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  Two  handsome  gray  granite  lanterns  F^tand  below, 
and  3  smaller  stone  torii  beyond.  The  seated  carved  wood  fig- 
ures at  the  r  i^ht  and  left,  are  Udmjin  and  Sarfaijin.  The  two 
bronze  Dogs  of  1  o  winch  guard  the  entrance  arc  worth  looking 
at.  The  august  deities  worshiped  here  are  supposed  to  inhabit 
the  holier  shrines  which  ETtand  oehind  the  outer  structures.  The 
two  polychromatic  paintings  on  wood  wlneh  hang  at  tilie  right 
and  left  of  the  altar  refer  to  a  carious  festival,  the  SuwaHruh- 
Matsuri  {otKu-nichi)  wliich  customarily  falls  on  Oct.  7,  8,  and 
9,  of  each  year.  Great  preparations  are  made  befor^iand,  and 
not  a  little  excitement  prevails. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  spirits  of  the  tutelar  deities  are  invited  to  enter 
large,  heavy,  ornately  lacquererl  palanquins,  nr  portable  Rhrines  fk^pt  in 
locked  godowQB  until  wanted),  which,  on  the  7th,  are  carried  at  headlong 
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speed,  by  a  hundred  or  more  lustv  men,  down  the  196  Htepa,  thence  through 
the  narrow  streets  (route  variable)  to  the  Ohato  wharf,  where  a  temporary 
flhrine  has  been  erected  for  their  reception.  There  they  remain  for  two  days 
and  night^i,  to  be  worshiped  by  the  populace.  On  the  9th  they  are  returned 
in  alike  maiiuer,  on  a  dead  run  up  the  steps  to  the  shrine,  amidst  a  wild 
apcoAr  not  always  free  from  personal  encounters.  If  the  bearers  neithw 
stumble  nor  fall  in  their  mad  rush  down,  and  their  risky  da.«h  up  the  steps,  good 
luck  will  mark  the  ensuing  year;  earthquakes  and  similar  disasters  will  remain 
mwmy;  and  bountiful  crops  will  be  the  ocder  of  the  dav.  The  gorgeoue  cere- 
monial robes  of  the  priests  (who  ride  on  white  horses),  the  costumef  of  the 
dancing-girls,  and  other  feat  uren  combine  to  make  the  festival  highlv  pictur- 
esque and  worth  seeing.  Stands  are  erected  at  various  points  along  the  route* 
and  juggling,  theatricals,  and  different  sports  are  indulged  in.  Travelers  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  an  invitation  (through  one's  consul)  from  the  gov- 
OTBor  of  the  ken,  can  not  onlv  witness  the  performances  from  a  specially  pre* 
pared  coign  of  vantage,  and  thiis  be  spared  the  crush  of  the  crowdi  butftlso 
participate  in  the  elaborate  luncheon  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Osuwa  Park  is  a  restful  spot  embowered  in  fine  cherry,  pine, 
maple,  camphor,  vegetable-wax,  and  flowering  trees.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  to  Americans  are  the  two  trees  hard  by  a  stone  slab 
bearing  the  following  inscription  (dated  June  22,  1879) :  — 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Ulaumi  TadakcUau,  Mrs.  Grant  and  I  each 
pluintsd  a  tne  in  the  Nagasaki  Park.  I  hope  that  both  tress  may  prospeiv 
grow  larger,  live  long,  and  in  their  growth,  prosperity  and  looc  hfe  be  em- 
blematic of  the  future  of  Japan.   U.  S.  Grant. 

At  the  left  is  a  bronze  statue  and  a  bust  of  local  celebrities; 
farther  along  is  a  large  school  where  one  may  often  see  young 
men  and  women  practicing  fencing  and  more  intricate  passes 
of  judo.  On  a  terrace  below  are  stone  slabs  to  the  memory  of 
Kaempfer,  ThunberOf  and  Baron  von  SuMd.  Hie  CoaoiBR- 
dAL  MusDUM,  at  tbe  left,  is  of  scant  interest.  By  turning  to 
the  left  and  followiDg  the  narrow  thoroui^are  leading  N.B, 
from  the  main  steps  to  the  Owworiinja  one  reaches,  after  a  20 
min.  walk  (1  M.), 

The  Waterworks,  at  the  N.E.  limit  of  the  town,  high  in 
the  green  hills.  The  street  soon  merges  into  the  country  road 
which  winds  past  the  reservoirs  —  a  serious  of  repressed  lakes 
hemmed  in  by  massive  stone  walls  that  stretch  across  a  nar- 
row ravine.  Thef  townspeople  consider  the  water  (which  comes 
from  springs  higher  in  tne  niUs)  of  unimpeachable  quality,  but 
the  obeervant  traveler  will  not  fail  to  note  that  the  dwellings, 
paddy-fieids^  and  adjacent  gardens  rest  on  a  slope  which  drams 
mto  the  ravine  where  the  reservoirs  lie. 
.  The  Bay  (vxin)  or  harbor,  one  of  the  best  and  deepest  (15 
fathoms)  in  Japan,  is  a  large  and  commodious  inlet  completely 
shelter^  and  surrounded  by  green  hills  (from  1000  to  1500  ft. 
high),  fortified  with  batteries  of  guns.  Some  of  these  heights 
have  an  unfortunate  reputation  among  Christians,  for  on 
them,  in  times  eone  by,  many  adherents  of  the  faith  were 
crucified,  burned  at  the  stake,  or  otherwise  martyred.  On 
Feb.  5, 1597,  three  t^ortuguese  Jesuits,  17  Japanese  converts, 
and  6  Spanish  Franciscans,  among  them  San  Felipe  de  Jemta, 
Mexico's  protomartyr,  were  crucmed  and  burned  (on  Hijiirir 
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yanuif  the  'Saint  Hill '  of  tammm),  and  on  Sept.  10, 1622, 30 
more  were  beheaded,  and  25  oiirned  amid  such  phjrsical  an- 
guish that  the  occurrence  is  known  as  the  Great  Martyrdom.* 
At  the  W.  side  of  the  harbor,  at  the  left  of  the  entnuice  is 
the  historical  Taka-hoko  Islandj  an  imperishable  memorial  of 
Christian  steadfastness  in  a  time  of  great  tribulation.  From 
this  point,  during  the  period  when  the  fickle  Hideyoshi  was 
employing  all  his  great  power  to  extirpate  Christianity  in 
Japan,  may  hundreds  of  tortured  and  faithful  Christians  were 
once  cast  into  the  aea.  The  Dutch  accordingly  called  it 
Papenberg.  Many  of  the  hills  are  now  laid  out  in  caieful^ 
cuitiYated  terraces,  whose  edges  are  planted  with  vegetaUi^ 
wax  trees.  From  the  narrow,  winding,  picturesque  entrance 
to  the  bay,  which  here  is  about  }  M.  wide,  the  harbor  trends 
N.E.  for  2  M.  At  certain  times  the  bay  resembles  one  vast 
coaling-station,  as  steamships  usually  fill  their  bunkers  here 
with  the  excellent  Kyushu  coal  mined  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  port  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  quickest  coaling- 
places  in  Japan.  The  work  is  done  in  a  primitive  but  extraor- 
dinarily speedy  manner  by  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
stand  on  lines  of  temporary  platforms  or  steps  swung  ladder- 
wise  over  the  ship's  side.  Helpm  in  the  lighten  below  fill 
small  round  baskets  with  the  fine  coal  and  screenings  and  pass 
them  up  the  line  like  buckets  of  water  at  a  fire.  The  capacious 
bunkers  of  a  big  ship  can  be  filled  in  this  way  in  a  few  hours. 
The  record  is  said  to  be  held  by  one  of  the  Empress  ships  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.'s  Royal  Mail  Line,  which  took 
in  the  extraordinary  amount  of  2100  tons  in  6i  hrs.  —  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  309  tons  per  hour,  or  ovar  5  tons  a  ndnutel 

Across  the  harbor  from*  Naqaaaki  are  the  AkwuMtra  Bn^ 
aim  WorkBf  and  the  Mitsubishi  Dockifard8f  the  latter  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Nippon.  It  was  established  in  1856  by 
the  Tokugawa  shdQunate,  under  the  tutelage  of  Dutch  engi- 
neers, but  was  transferred  to  the  Mitsubishi  Co.  in  1877;  since 
then  its  growth  has  been  rapid.  Battleships  and  ocean-going 
steamers  of  large  tonnage  are  built  here  (ships  like  the  Tenyo 
Maru  and  the  Chiyo  Maru  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha)  and 
upward  of  5000  men  are  employed.  There  are  3  dry-docks,  sal- 
vage steamers,  etc. 

WUkf.  Many  delightful  walka  are  ponible  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
port.  A  short  and  popular  one,  whence  sweeping  views  are  obtainable,  leads 


*  iSiin  Fdipe  de  las  Ca»aa  was  but  22  years  old  when  he  died  for  hia  belief. 
It  is  said  that  ho  endured  his  sufForings  with  such  saintly  fortitude  that  on 
Sept.  14, 1627,  he  was  canonised  by  a  Papal  Bull  of  Fope  Urban  VIII.  Pa- 
pel  delegates  from  all  parte  of  the  eivilized  world  aseemoled  at  Rome  on  the 
occasion,  and  splendid  processions  were  held  in  the  martyr's  honor.  In  1629, 
he  was  declared  the  Patron  Saint  of  Mexico  and  .New  Spain.  A  splendid 
ebureh  etenda  to  bis  niemory  on  the  Avenida  de  San  Franciaeo,  at  the  Mezi- 
oan  capital  (where  he  is  known  as  El  Glorionlsimo  Mdrlir  del  Japan),  and  one 
of  the  finest  altars  of  the  Mexico  City  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  iiim.  The 
remainder  of  the  martyrs  were  oanonjied  in  1S62  by  P^f  PimiX» 
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VP  put  the  C{i#  H<nm  Hold  to  the  Catholic  church  (JVoIrt  Amm  du  Japan}, 

where  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  along  the  well-kept  terrace-walk  (^Mina» 
tnijfamate)  overlooking  the  bay.  Many  foreign  remdencea  flank  the  hillsides 
at  tlM  left.  A  multipucity  of  footpaths  lead  up  and  over  the  various  lillb. 
and  weeks  would  be  required  to  explore  them  all.  A  stroll  up  through  the  na- 
tive town,  at  the  left  of  the  hotels,  brings  one  to  a  quarter  which  recalls  Na- 
ples and  other  Mediteranean  ports.  The  continuous  rise  has  necessitated 
steps,  and  long  and  constantly  recurring  flights  of  these  piece  out  the  street 
and  impart  an  Oriental  pictures(;^uene8s  to  them.  Scores  of  quaint  lanes  and 
by^patns  branch  off  from  the  main  thoroughfare  to  tiny  tettaees  held  up  by 
stone  retaining-walla  enveloped  in  ferns  and  vines,  and  upon  which  stand 
small  native  dwellings  with  superb  views  to  recommend  them.  Each  house 
seems  ready  to  iopilB  ofvw  on  its  nsichbor  betoir,  or  be  emahed  by  those 
hid^er  up. 

^The  road  to  the  suburban  town  of  (2  M.)  Urakami  leads  past  the  rly.  sta- 
tion. The  Catholieoommimi^is  of  historic  interest  in  that  the  seeds  of  Chris* 
tianity  planted  here  centuries  ago  flourished  in  secret  during  all  the  troublous 
yean  wnen  those  who  openly  professed  the  faith  were  martyred.  The  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence  did  not  oome  to  light  untfl  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent.;  then  the  Christians  were  ferreted  out  and  subjected  to  considerabto 
sufferiog.  The  erudite  Baron  ton  Siebold  lived  near  Urakami  for  a  time. 

If  O^Ta  small  port  overlooking  the  Ou//o/0mura,  5  M.  8.B.  of  NagataH, 
is  a  popular  resort  and  is  oftontimes  made  the  point  of  departure  for  Unxen 
(see  Delow).  Steamer  across  Chijima  Bay  to  Obama  in  about  3  hrs.  (¥1,  let 
cL).  The  road  to  Mogi  leads  out  through  the  E.  quarter  of  the  port  (PI.  C,  3)» 
thence  over  the  hills  and  across  a  wide  valley  dotted  with  rice-fields,  bamboo 
groves,  and  farmsteads  with  busy  water-wheeb;  jinriki  (2  men)  for  the  round 
trip.  ¥2.40.  ;  time,  about  3  hrs.  A  tramway  is  in  proeesi  of  miilding.  Mogi 
Hotel,  ¥2.50,  Am.  pi. 

Kwannon  Watertall,  10  M.  N.E.  of  Nagasaki,  near  Yagami  village;  jinriki 
with  2  men,  ¥4.  The  road  leads  past  the  Waterworks  and  over  the  crest 
(good  views)  of  Hime  Pass,  thence  downward  through  a  long  valley  to  the 
village,  where  it  turns  left.  The  waterfall  and  the  temple  near  it  are  not 
wortn  a  special  trip  (whieh  oooopies  a  long  day). 

Unzen  (or  Unsen),  a  hill-station  on  the  slope  of  Unzen-dake, 
on  the  Shimabara  Peninsula,  E.  of  Nagasakif  is  a  popular  sum- 
mer resort  for  foreign  lesideatB  ol  Shanghai  and  other  China 
ports,  who  begin  to  fbr^ipthfir  here  ralually  about  300  each 
season)  in  June  ani  remain  till  Oct.  I>aring  this  period  hotel 
accommodations  are  apt  to  be  scarce  and  tliey  should  be 
arranged  for  in  advance.  Travelers  from  the  N.  customarily 
alight  at  I sahaya  Station  on  the  Tokaido  Rly.,  and  proceed  over 
the  Shimabara  Rly.  to  (40  min.)  Aitsu,  whence  jinrikis  carry 
one  (2  men  at  ¥1.20  each,  in  2  hrs.  —  basha,  25  sen)  UiChijiwa 
{Chijiwa  Hotel,  ¥3.50  a  day  and  up,  Am.  pi.),  where  chairs  are 
in  waiting  (4  coolies  at  75  sen  each)  for  the  7  M.  trip  (uphill) 
to  (2  to.)  Ufusm  village.  Good  walkers  can  make  the  trip  in 
less  time.  The  going  is  good,  and  the  scenery  attractive.  An 
alternate  way  is  to  proceed  from  Nagasaki  to  Obama  {Obama 
Hotel,  Ikkakurd  Hotel,  ¥3  and  up,  Am.  pi.),  thence  (in  a  chair, 
4  men  at  75  sen  each  —  pack-horse  for  luggage,  75  sen)  to  the 
(7  M.  in  2i  hrs.)  village.  The  route  is  better  than  that  from 
Chijiwa.  Obama  itself  is  a  favorite  resort ;  the  chalybeate  waters 
(106°  to  160°  F.)  of  its  springs  being  considered  efficacious  in 
rheumatic  ailments.  There  are  several  good  native  inns  (from 
¥2  and  up  a  day)  and  from  the  slope  on  which  the  town  stands 
fine  views  are  had  of  dnwara  Bay. 
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Umen  is  the  liame  of  the  district  wherein  lie  the  small  ham- 
lets of  Furuyuy  Shinyu,  and  Kojigoku  ('Littte  Hell').  Shinyu 
is  generally  the  objective  point  of  foreign  vidtorB.  The  Uth 
ten,  Takaki,  Yumei^  and  Shinyu  Hotels^  all  under  native 
management  (English  spoken),  supply  foreign  food  at  from 
¥2.50  and  upward  a  da>',  Am.  pi.  Special  rates  for  a  long  stay. 
The  M idori-ya  Inn  at  Kojigoku  is  well  8i>oken  of.  The  entire 
region  abounds  in  fine  walks,  most  of  which  lead  to  hot  springs. 
The  air  is  cool  and  bracing.  Unzen-dake,  on  the  slope  of 
which  the  hamlets  (2550  ft.)  cluster,  is  4380  ft.  high  and  was 
an  active  volcano  in  1792.  Many  solfataras  bubble  and  hiss 
from  ita  flanks,  and  the  rotten  ground  about  them  (euide  nee* 
esBaiy)  and  the  numerous  fumaroles  must  be  trodden  with 
caution.  Superheated  steam  and  sulphurous  gases  rise  from 
them  constantly.  Chief  among  the  small  geysers  is  the  *  Loud 
Wailing.'  The  Chuto  Jigoku^  or  *  Second-class  Hell '  maintains 
its  title  by  ejecting  water  at  a  temperature  of  204®  F. 

Shlmabara,  chief  town  (E.  side)  of  the  Shimahara  Peninsula ^ 
with  20,000  inhabs.  (Inn :  Chikugoyaj¥2.50) ,  lies  a  short  distance  ^ 
E.  of  Unzen.  Small  steamers  ply  from  Nagasaki  at  frequent  ' 
intervals,  and  proceed  12  M.  across  the  Shimahara  Gvlf  to 
Hyakkanishif  in  Higo  Province,  where  one  is  in  touch  with  the 
rly.  (Rte.  41).  iSAtmadoroisafatefulwordintheannals  of  Chris- 
tianity  in  Japan,  for  the  most  sanguinary  persecution  of  Chris* 
tians  to  be  met  with  in  its  history  took  place  in  1637,  at  Arima, 
in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula. 

TheRmiNO  (or  Maautcre)  of  Shimaba  ra  was  a  desperate  revolt  acainst  the 

inhuman  tortures  to  which  Christians  had  for  20  years  or  more  Been  sub- 
jected by  cruel  daimpoa.  'The  persecutors  were  not  content  with  the  ordi- 
nary modes,  of  hanging,  crucifs^g,  drowning,  beheading,  but  flung  the  vio- 
tinis  down  from  high  precipices,  buried  them  alive,  had  them  torn  asunder  by 
oxen,  tied  them  up  in  rice-sacks  of  plaited  straw,  which  were  then  heaped  up 
and  set  on  fire,  or  tmt  them  in  cagea  with  provisions  before  their  eyes,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  perish  of  hunger.'  About  the  year  1636  the  old  aban- 
doned castle  of  Arima  and  the  neighboring  islands  became  the  place  o|  re- 
fuge and  rendeivoiia  of  some  30,000  or  40,000  Christians  (the  major  poHloo 
Japanese)  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Island  of  Kyushu,  and  here  pot 
themselves  into  a  position  of  defense  against  their  persecutore.  Their  princi- 
pal leader  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nimdo  Shird,  from 
the  Island  of  Amakiisa.  In  1637,  Itakiira  Shigemam  was  commissioned  by 
the  shogun  to  march  against  the  rebels,  which  he  did  with  30,000  men.  He 
was  killed  whilst  leading  th»attack  upon  the  fortress,  but  was  succeeded  by 
Matsudaira  Nobutsuna,  who  at  the  head  of  100,000  men  besieged  the  castle 
for  two  months  before  he  could  take  it.  On  April  14,  1638,  he  stormed  and 
captured  the  Citadel,  and  the  massacre  which  ensued  baffles  description. 
Three  thousand  men  wore  slain  and  buried  at  T omioka  in  the  Island  of  Ama* 
kusa.  Of  all  the  37,000  whom  sword  and  famine  had  spared,  not  one  was  al- 
lowed to  mirvive.  Many  were  led  to  the  etitrance  of  Nagasaki  Harbor  and 
ftrom  the  ateep  eliff a  of  Fapenbero  I^kmd,  were  hurled  into  the  aaa, 

Kuchinotsu*  a  small  port  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
15  M.  from  t/wsen,  is  called  at  daily  by  steameis  nom  Moffi 
(3  hrs.;  fare,  ¥1)  and  is  a  shipping-point  for  the  coal  from  toe 
Make  Mine9.  Ti^steamafmto  Bhiimabam^ 
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4i«  From  Moji  (Shimonoseld)       Tora  aad  K«**fl«*^ 

(Aao  Volcaiio)  to  Kagoiliiiiui. 

239  M.  Several  tntins  daily  in  about  8  hre. ;  fare,  ¥7. 1st  cl. ;  ¥4.20,  2d  cl. 
DiniDff- and  sleeping-cars  (¥3  extra)  are  attached  to  the  express  traina. 
CoDfliut  the  rly.  folders.  The  feny  service  between  iihifnono^tki  and  Moji 
is  mentioned  at  p.  644.  The  line  tnvenee  bne  ol  the  moet  beautiful  r^ons 
of  the  Empire,  and  after  leaving  the  province  of  Buzen,  crosses  Chikuzen, 
Chikugot  Higo,  and  d«umt,  before  entering  the  aemi^tropical.  historic  pro- 
vince of  SaOuma.  Tlieeeen^y  of  eertaln  eeetioins  b-wfld  ttod  picturesque, 
with  smoking  volcanoes  in  the  background.  The  active  volcano  of  Aso,  one 
of  the  safest,  most  interesting,  and  accessible  in  Japan,  rises  not  far  from 
Kumamoto,  and  a  trip  to  it  is  a  unique  and  uniPorgettable  experience.  The 
lourney  over  it^  summit  and  across  the  fine  provinces  of  Higo  and  Bungo 
beyond,  to  the  singularly  interesting  volcanic  r^on  around  Beppu,  is  en- 
tirely on  the  regular  beaten  track  of  travel,  and  it  should  not  be  oinftted  by 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  first-hand  impressions  of  rural  and  volcanic  Japan. 
It  entails  no  real  hardship.  Women  who  arc  only  moderately  inured  to 
walking  can  climb  A80-§an  and  make  the  complete  journey  without  undue 
fatigue.  There  are  no  dissy  heights  to  scale,  and  no  objectionable  preci- 
pices to  cross.  In  places  the  roads  are  excellent;  the  going  over  most  of  the 
trails  is  good ;  the  wayside  inns  are  clean  and  comfortable;  and  the  scenery  is 
a  perpetual  delight.  Autumn,  winter,  or  spang  an  thft  best  ■eioM,  M  the 
•emi-trojMoal  summers  of  Kj/QahU  are  hot. 

The  rly.  line  from  Moji  to  67  M.  Tosu  is  described  in  Rte. 
39.  From  Tosu  the  trend  of  the  rails  is  S.W.  The  region  is  . 
attractive  and  carefully  cultivated,  the  broad-leaved  taro  lily, 
bamboos,  flaming  vegetable- wax,  camphor,  and  pollarded  mul- 
berry trees  being  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  the  land- 
scape. The  Chit()se-gawa  is  crossed  on  a  9-span  steel  bridge 
(1243  ft.  long)  just  before  reaching  70  M.  Knrume  (Inn: 
Skhya,  ¥2),  capital  (pop.  36,000)  of  CMkugo  Ftovfaaee,  and 
a  pfodudng  center  for  a  cotton  doth  with  minute  pattemi^* 
(kaman)  known  to  the  trade  as  Satsuma-gasuri,  Prior  to  the 
Reetora^n  the  region  roundabout  was  held  in  feudal  tenure 
by  a  long  dynasty  of  daimyos  of  the  Arima  Toyonji  family.  — 
A  tram-way  runs  hence  to  the  locally  celebrated  (5  M.)  Sui- 
tengu  Shrine  {Shinto;  many  pilgrims)  which  has  the  spirit  of 
the  unfortunate  Emperor  Aiitoku  for  its  tutelar  deity.  The 
surrounding  country  is  rich  and  productive.  Beyond  the  Yabe 
River  is  (81  M.)  Yabekawaf  with  the  Ndkayama  AffrievUund 
Experimental  StaHon.  FiVe  M.  to  the  W.  is  Yanagawa  (Inn: 
Hiranoya,  ¥2),  where  lie  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  by  the 
fedual  baron  Kanuichi  Shigenari  in  1560. 

90  M.  Omuta  (Inn:  JOgoan^  ¥2.50),  is  the  station  for  the  ex- 
tensive Miike  Colliery,  near  by  at  the  E.  We  soon  glimpse  the 
sea  at  the  right  and  ere  long  the  train  runs  alone  the  shore 
where  the  primitive  huts  of  the  fishermen  recall  those  of  the 
Ainu  near  Shiraoi  (pf353).  Many  Buddhist  graveyards  dot  the 
country,  and  Umen  Mt.  is  visible  at  the  right,  on  the  Shirnor 
ham  Pefiwmia,  The  oranges  and  grapefruit  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  enjoy  a  reputation  for  excellence.  At  certain 
seasons  the  vegotable-wax  trees  are  seen  to  be  full  of  natives, 
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wiio  gatber  the  benieB  aad  place  them  carefully  in  baskets 
hanging  on  adjacent  luobe.  The  oountvy  is  hilly  on  to  109  M. 
KoiMha,  1|  M.  from  which  b  Tawarazaka  with  a  granite  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  4000  sddiers  who  died  in  defense  of 
the  place  at  the  time  of  the  Satsuma  Rebellion,  The  fanheiB 
hereabout  stack  straw  in  the  form  of  wigwams,  and  in  a  cre- 
uscular  light  the  fields  resemble  sleeping  encampments, 
trong,  stodgy  bulls  aid  in  the  laborious  work  in  the  paddy- 
fields.  The  thousands  of  mulberry  trees  planted  on  the  hill- 
slope  terraces  advertise  the  extent  of  the  ^k  industry. 

114.  M.  Ueti  iB  the  etarting-point  for  the  (10  M.)  Yannaaa 
Hot  Sprinffa,  The  region  hereabout  is  agriculturally  one  of  the 
richest  in  Japan;  the  bold  mt.  which  rises  at  the  right  is  Kmh 
bosan  (2100ft.)*  119  M.Kami  (upper) Kunianwio, 

Kami  Kumamoto  is  the  station  where  south-bound  passengers  whose  des- 
tiiiatioa  ia  Kumamoto  proper  (2  M.  farther  on)  usually  alight  from  the  traiOt  > 
as  It  is  neanr  to  the  chief  inns :  time  can  also  be  saved  Imt  one  bent 
seeing,  aa  the  well-known  Hommy5-ji  ia  not  far  from  the  station  (5  min.  to 
the  right,  cross  the  rly.  track  and  proceed  i  M.  up  the  broad  road),  and  can 
belnspeotedoatheway  totiietown  (20miii.  by  JinriU,  90  ssti).  llietnin- 
cars  which  leave  the  station  go  near  the  inns,  and  after  connecting  with  the 
orofls-country  line  to  Otsu  proceed  to  the  Suizenji  Landscape  Qcmien.  The 
usual  linriki  fare  from  the  station  to  the  center  of  the  town  viA  the  Horn- 
.  myo-ji  (about  1  hr.) ,  is  40 «m.  Tbs  countfy  tdp^  vih  A90  FsHoofie  to Rmin, 
is  described  hereinafter. 

123  M.  Kumamoto,  capital  of  Higo  Province  and  Kuma- 
moto ken,  in  lat.  32**  49'  N.,  and  long.  130**  42'  E.  of  Greenwich 
(9**  6i'  W.  of  Tokyo),  an  attractive  city  with  62,000  inhabs., 
stands  on  a  broad  plain  encircled  by  mts.,  in  tlie  midst  of  so 
many  fine  trees  tmit  it  has  the  appeanmoe  ci  a  vast  iMik. 
The  Shxrakawa  (White  River)  windEs  thiou^  it  and  is  spsiniied 
at  intervab  by  broad  foot-fandges  of  mediseval  aspect.  The 
smoking  cone  of  Aso^an  is  outlined  against  the  N.E.  horizoOt 
27  M.  distant.  The  main  street,  with  some  small  but  attiao* 
tive  shops,  is  Togin-machi. 

Inns  (comp.  p.  xxxiv^;  all  in  the  native  style.    The  Togiya  is  in  Semha' 
machi,  25  min.  by  jinriki  from  either  station,  the  Togiya  ShUen  (a  branch  of 
the  former)  ia  in  Tetori-honchd,  20  min.  from  the  station.  The  Harukomaya 
ia  in  FunabashUa-machi,  and  ia  a  resort  for  wrestlers  and  such.  Should  the 
traveler  be  oblig€»d  to  lodge  there  a  clear  understanding  should  be  reached 
before  the  room  is  engaged,  as  an  extra  charge  is  usually  made  for  fnwcil,  , 
bread,  butter,  and  other  requisites.  The  customary  rate  At  all  the  iaoa  ia 
from  ¥2.50  to  ¥3.50  a  day  according  to  room  and  food.  Higher  if  so-called 
foreign  food  (eggs,  bread,  meat,  fried  potatoes,  or  the  like)  are  ordered.  Cer- 
tain of  the  iinruci-men  have  a  private  understanding  with  the  innkeepers,  and  1 
if  the  traveler  expresses  a  wish  to  go  to  a  certain  inn  he  is  apt  to  be  tdd  that  ' 
it  ia  not  as  good  as  such  and  looh  a  plaoe.  There  ia  a  lefrahmentFetaiid  in  ' 
the  Kumamoto  Station. 

The  Castle  (permit  from  the  Kenchd;  no  photographing), 
at  present  occupied  by  the  Sixth  Arm/  Division,  was  built 
originally  in  the  15th  cent,  by  Ideta  Hidenobu,  and  recon- 
structed on  a  larger  scale  in  1599  by  Kaiu  Kiyomasaf  who  in 
a  fidudaiy  capacity  leceiV'ed  it  from  Toyotomi  Hideyoski. 
From  1632  until  the  Restoration  it  waa  the  fei^tory  seat  of 
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the  Hosokawa  dainty ds.  A  mutiny  broke  out  here  in  1876, 
among  the  samurai  dissatisfied  with  the  new  Imperial  Gov't,  but 
was  promptly  quelled.  In  1877,  however,  dunng  the  Saiamna 
War,  the  3000  defenders  under  Colonel  Tani  Taieki  were  be- 
sieged for  50  days  by  the  Saigd  rebels,  but  were  finally  rescued 
by  General  Kvroda,  The  cyclopean  walls  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  former  massive  keep:  the  deep  moats  have  been  filled  in, 
but  the  fine  old  camphor  trees  of  the  park  remain.  Lajcadia 
Heam  taught  school  in  Kumamoto  in  1894. 

The  Kumamoto  Leper  Hospital,  a  highly  deserving 
(charitable)  institution  founded  in  1895  by  Miss  Helen  Rid- 
deil  (who  still  maintains  it),  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  Uie  city, 
amid  pleasinft  sunoundings.  The  New  Year  postage-stamps 
issued  and  sold  duimg  tiie  Christmas  holidays  are  in  demand 
by  feraigneiB. 

The  Hommy6-ji.  a  Buddhist  tonple  dedicated  to  KatdKiya- 
maaa,^  —  from  wnidi  drcumstanoe  it  is  often  called  Seishdkd 
Sama  (the  Chinese  rendering  of  the  name),  —  dates  from  the 
16th  cent,  and  has  a  very  picturesque  approach.  Successive 
flights  of  stone  stops  lead  up  from  the  terminus  of  a  broad 
flawed  walk  flanked  by  cherry  trees  (fine  blossoms  in  early 
spnng)  to  a  number  of  terraces,  each  with  its  tottering  shrine. 
Long  lines  of  picturesque  stone  lanterns  overshadowed  by  lofty 
trees  cut  the  ascending  avenue  into  one  central  and  two  par- 
alleling aisles,  at  the  end  of  which  one  gets  a  comprehensive 
vista  of  the  main  shiine  with  its  fine  roof  and  glistening  crests. 
The  dingy  structure  at  the  right  of  the  first  landing  is  the 
Nichiren-sho,  and  that  opposite,  the  Shaka-do.  Just  inside  the 
upper  gate  is  a  curious  old  bronze  monkey  surmounting  a 
bronze  cylinder  adorned  with  ideographs  in  low  relief.  Ac- 
cording to  the  temple  records  it  was  given  by  Kiyomasa  when 
his  favorite  monkey  (of  which  this  is  a  graven  image)  died. 
The  striking  wood-carvincs  of  the  porch  are  worth  noticing. 
The  elaborately  decoratedf  Aonden  at  the  rear  is  closed  to  tM 
public.  Among  the  stone  tombs  is  one  of  Kiyomasa  and  several 
of  the  Koreans  who  followed  him  to  Japan  after  lus  invasion 
of  their  countiy.  [Because  of  his  success  and  bravery  there, 
Kiyomasa  received  from  Hideyoshi  the  Kumamoio  nef  with 
an  annual  income  of  250,000  koku  of  rice.] 

The  Suizenji  Landscape  Garden  (the  sometime  private 
park  of  the  Hosokawa  family),  2  M.  S.E.  from  the  center  of  the 
city  (30  sen  by  jinriki  in  J  hr.;  12  sen  by  the  tram  in  15  min.), 
is  worth  seeing  if  one  has  the  time  to  spare  and  is  unacquainted 

.  1  Kiyomaaa's  memory  is  revered  in  all  the  temples  of  the  Nichiren  sect 
because  <rf  Us  generous  protection  of  them  (and  mayhap  beeauseof  his  relent- 
less enmity  against  Christianity).  This  particular  temple  is  the  chosen 
shiine  of  credulous  folks  who  beheve  themselves  possessed  of  the  fox,  and 
special  exorcisms  sro  pisotioed  on  them  by  the  Nichiren  priests,  who  are 
reputed  the  most  successful  expellers  of  these  tricksy  spirits.  It  is  also  a  fav- 
orite resort  of  lepers  ^  a  point  which  prudent  trayeien  msy  wish  to  keep 
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with  the  usual  type  of  formal  landscape  garden  in  Japan. 
The  car  stops  in  fnmi  dt  the  entnmoei  near  the  big  gnmite 
ioni.  The  hill  in  the  center  of  the  garden  (no  fees)  is  supposed 
to  be  a  miniature  Fujinsan;  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  com- 
memorates Nagaoka  ShOe,  an  officer  who  died  in  the  Russian 
War.  The  near-by  shrine  is  called  the  '  Water  Shrine,'  from 
the  numerous  springs  which  bubble  up  in  the  pond.  The  cred- 
ulous ascribe  miraculous  healing  qualities  to  the  water.  The 
port  of  Kumamoto  is  Hyakkanishi,  5  M .  to  the  W.  on  the  Shimor 
bara  Gulf.  Communication  daily  with  towns  on  the  Shima" 
bara  Peninsula. 

Southward  from  Ktmamalo  the  riy.  traTeraes  a  rolling 
country  and  crosses  3  rivers  before  reaching  128  M.  Uto,  when 
a  branch  line  diverges  (right)  to  16  M.  Misumij  whence 
steamers  leave  daily  for  Nagasaki  (about  7  hrs.),  and  Kago- 
ahima.  —  145  M.  Yatsushiro  (Inn:  Ohiya,  ¥2.50),  a  busy  town 
(pop.  15,000)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  swift  Yatsushiro  Rim 
(known  for  its  rapids),  produces  a  crackled  faience  which  has 
been  manufactured  here  for  centuries  and  was  first  introduced 
by  Koreans.  For  a  long  time  the  hill-encircled  place  was  the 
temporary  teiminus  of  Uie  rly.,  the  section  h^ce  to  Ka^ih 
Mma  haying  presented  engineoing  difficulties  that  requiied 
great  patience  to  overcome.  Several  among  the  57  tunnels  are 
more  than  2000  ft.  long,  the  greatest  being  the  Yaiake  (just 
beyond  Yatake  Station),  which  is  6877  ft.  in  length,  and  is 
built  on  a  sharp  slope  1861  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  are  20 
steel  and  stone  bridges,  and  a  host  of  culverts.  —  The  rly. 
plunges  at  once  into  the  hills  and  begins  to  elinib  through  wild 
and  picturesque  scenery.  The  river  flanks  it  on  the  right,  and 
from  the  car  window  one  sees  lithe  bamboo  rafts  careering 
down  the  rapid  current,  or  long-nosed  boats  being  poled  or 
liauksd  up  by  perspiring  coolies.  There,  is  barely  room  on  the 
mt*  side  for  the  rly.  and  for  the  few  farmsteads  which  stand 
near  it  high  above  the  stream ;  the  people  live  by  fishing  and 
raising  a  few  necessities  on  their  checker-board-like  farms. 
Beyond  152  M.  Sakamoto,  the  canon  becomes  deeper  and  the 
rapids  steeper  and  more  impetuous;  the  region  is-  wild  and 
primitive,  but  soft,  flower-decked,  and  pleasing.  The  mild 
climate  favors  the  flowers,  which  flame  from  every  hillside,  and 
the  blue-green  river  thatswiris  down  through  thesunshine  pie- 
sents  a  charming  picture  motion  and  semi-tropical  life. 
Tiny  hamlets  looking  like  swaBows'  nests  cling  to  the  bank  at 
certain  points  in  the  gorge,  and  roundabout  them  happy 
naked  boys  shoot  the  rapids  in  frail,  rakish  crafts,  fish  for  mt. 
trout  in  cool  eddies  of  the  stream,  and  remain  blissfully  ignor- 
ant of  the  outer  world  and  its  myriad  complexities.  The  train 
crosses  and  re-crosses  the  river,  now  darting  through  a  dark- 
some tunnel,  now  edging  along  the  precipice  on  some  daring 
tenace,  or .  eliding,  through  soim  d^ens^.-wooded  forest  or 
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valley.  The  small  stations  of  Setoishi,  Shiroisi,  Isshochi,  and 
Watari  are  all  in  the  ravine.  Beyond  the  latter  place  the  hills 
flattoi,  the  river  loeee  its  impetuous  diaraoter,  and  the  Views 
bioaden. 

177  M.  HUoyoshi  stands  on  a  broad  upland  plain  ddinmed 
by  bulky  hills;  from  it  a  long,  stiffish  grade  pierced  by  many 
tunnels  leads  to  182  M.  Okoha  (1065  ft.),  on  a  spur  track, 
where,  before  the  train  has  time  to  back  out,  one  gets  a  superb 
view  over  the  ridge  (left)  to  the  deep  valley  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  The  stone  monument  in  the  triangle  here  stands  to  the 
memory  of  the  valiant  ones  who  left  this  region  to  die  for  the 
fatherland  on  the  Manchurian  plains.  As  the  train  proceeds  • 
along  another  track  aiound  the  shoulder  of  the  hiU,  the  de- 
listed eye  gazes  over  a  thousand  square  miles  of  deep,  peace* 
fiu  vidley-land  walled  in  by  tumbled  nits.  Another  stiff  up- 
grade marked  by  tunnels  and  a  series  of  inspiring  views  carries 
the  train  to  189  M.  Yatake^  whence  it  descends  through  the 
long  Yatake  Tunnel  and  several  shorter  ones,  to  a  beautiful 
valley  sentineled  at  the  left  by  the  sacrosanct  Mt.  Kirishima, 
a  smoking  volcano  astride  the  border  of  Hyilga  and  Osumi 
Provinces.  It  is  greatly  revered  by  the  Japanese,  who  believe 
that  Ninigi  no  MikoiOf  grandscm  of  Amaierasu,  and  great- 
ffraiutfather  of  Jinmu  Tmnd,  set  his  foot  here  mat  wlusn  he 
descended  (see  below)  from  heaven  to  Japan. 

Higashi  (E.)  Kirishima,  the  only  active  vent  of  the  twin  peaks,  k  thtt 
highest  (5570  ft.)  and  i;*  often  called  Takachxho.  Nxshi  (W.)  Kirishima,  a 
less  sharply  pointed  mass  about  8  M.  distant  on  the  sky-line,  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  SMratori-taki.  Since  the  great  eraption  of  1S95,  Tdtaehiho  has 
been  classed  as  one  of  the  most  active  volcanoes  in  Japan.  Steam  and  sul- 
phurous gases  rise  from  it  constantly,  and  its  huge  crater  presents  an  awe- 
inspiring  ma^estation  of  volcanic  energy.  Colossal  fumaroles  character- 
ize it,  and  numierous  hot  springs  burst  from  its  lower  flnnka.  It  i?  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  villages,  and  particularly  of  Kirishima  village, 
ISOO  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  its  slope.  M«iy  parts  of  the  environing  country 
are  undergoing  a  steady  sinking  process,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Yatake  Station.  —  On  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  E.  side  of  the  summit  stands 
the  famous  'Heavenly  Bpear'  iAma-mo-ntihoko)  which  tradition  associatfli 
with  the  descending  to  earth  of  the  divine  Niniffi.  Its  extraordinarily  clumsy 
form  points  to  a  great  antiauity.  In  shape  it  is  a  cylindrical  shaft  of  forged 
oopper-bfonie,  imh  several  blunt  projection.^,  and  toward  the  top  is  sharp- 
ened on  one  side.  Its  entire  length  is  about  50  in.:  the  length  from  point 
to  hilt,  about  40  in.:  the  circumference,  8-10  in.,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
handle,  22  in.  It  isnzed  in  tha  blunt  cone  hilt  upward.  —  The  mt.  slopes 
spared  by  the  fire  which  rained  from  Takachiho  in  Aug.,  1003,  are  covered 
in  places  with  chestnuts,  oaks^  mt.  cherry,  and  splendid  evergreen  and  de- 
eioueus  trees  intemiiiifded  with  various  conifers.  The  ascent  of  the  mt.  is 
usually  made  from  Kokubu  Station  (Inn:  Enrikan,  ¥2),  12  M.  from  its  foot, 
though  a  trip  (2  days)  can  be  arranged  to  better  advantage  from  KaQoahimOt 
where  a  gidcw  ^1^10),  etc.,  can  be  obtained  through  the  good  offices  of  the  inn- 
Iceeper.  —  The  way  from  Kirif^himn  village  leads  through  a  fine  semi-tropi- 
eal  forest,  thence  over  an  old  lava-held  covered  with  stunted  firs  and  alders 
•to  a  fork  in  the  path,  the  Imiieh  of  which  leads  to  Takaokiho,  Fnm 
this  point  the  ascent  (I  hr.)  is  over  ashes  and  scoria  to  the  loweit  DUUlill  €tf 
the  crater.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  extensive. 

More  tunnels  mark  the  wild  but  beautiful  region  through 
which  the  train  runs  after  leaving  184  M.  Masaki;  fcur  a  while 
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the  smoking  crater  sentinels  ub,  then  it  dips  and  disappears 
behind  the  horison.  108  M.  Yoahimaim  is  a  shipping-point 
for  the  timber  cat  from  the  surrounding  hills. 

From  YothimaUu  the  Mxyazaki  branch  line  runs  N.E.  to  32  M.  Kobtk- 
vashi-machitytheTe  it  turns  S.£.  to  21  M.  Miyakonojd,  thence  runs  N.E.  again 
to  29  M.  Miyazaki,  a  small  port  on  the  Bungo  Channel.  Eventually  it  will 
form  a  link  in  the  system  now  under  construction  down  the  E.  coast  of  A'ya- 
»hu  from  Oita.  —  A  pike  excellent  for  motor-cars  runs  through  the  valley 
hereabout.  —  222  M.  Kokubu,  known  throughout  the  Empire  for  its  fine 
tobaooOt  is  sometimes  the  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  Kirishima.  Tlio 
views  become  more  extensive  and  are  full  of  romantic  charm.  The  rly.  slopes 
downward  on  an  artificial  stone  terrace  high  above  the  placid  Koffoahima  Bay, 
and  the  views  of  thia,  thence  over  and  beyond  to  the  holy  Kiriahima  at  the 
far  left,  flanked  by  a  score  or  more  lesser  p^aka  and  ranges,  and  the  fine  Sa- 
kurajima  rising  from  the  harbor  of  Kagoahima  just  ahead,  combine  to  form 
a  inottue  asoharmiac  as  any  one  will  see  in  Japan.  The  benignity  of  the 
climate,  which  brings  a  myriad  flowers  and  flowering  trees  into  glorious  life,  is 
of  a  genial  '  sunny  south '  character,  and  a  pervasive  joyousoess  seems  to 
brood  above  the  landscape.  The  tiny  villages  which  dot  the  lovely  shore,  and 
the  children  who  splash  and  gambol  in  the  tepid  water  look  happy,  clean,  and 
inviting,  while  the  white-sailed  junks  that  drift  languidly  over  the  unruffled 
Mli&oe  of  the  lapis-lazuli  bay  impart  a  dreamy  magic  that  noalls  Ionian 
scenes.  There  are  4  tunnels  between  Shigetomi  and  Kagoshima,  and  Just  be- 
fore reaching  the  last  one  the  pretty  Hhimizu  Landacape  Gordm  is  seen  at 
tha  right. 

239  M.  Kagoshima  (pop.  di,O0O;  11,500  houses),  the  most 

important  southern  city  of  Japan,  capital  of  SaUuma  Province 
ana  of  Kagoshima  Frefecture,  is  clean,  attractive,  and  stands 
amid  delightful  surroundings.  At  the  lower  edge  of  KyUshHf  in 
lat.  31''  35'  N.,  and  long.  130°  33'  E.  of  Greenwich,  it  is  943  M. 
from  Tokyo,  and  1617  from  Wakkanaif  the  topmost  point  of 
Yezo,  No  figures  could  give  a  better  idea  of  the  length  of 
densely  populated  Japan  —  a  country  which  a  one-time  great 
European  Power  formerly  re^^trded  as  too  insignificant  to  be 
considered  seriously  from  a  nulitaiy  standpointl 

The  Hotels  or  Inns  (comp.  p.  nzhr)  are  all  in  the  native  style.  A  limited 
number  of  foreign-^tyle  dishes  can  usually  be  had  at  a  price  slightly  above 
the  customary  rate;  the  fish  is  excellent  and  plentiful.  The  lamathiroya 
Hold,  near  the  steamer  landing,  in  AaahUori-maiMi  (lOmia.  from  ilia  atatioii 
by  jinriki;  10  aen) ,  is  clean  and  comfortable;  rates  vary  aoeoiding  to  the  ac>- 
commodation.  from  ¥2  to  ¥3.50  a  day,  Am.  pi.  Other  inns  near  by  are 
the  JiMNsfa,  the  Ohibe,  etc. 

Steamships  ply  frequently  to  162  M.  Nagaaaki,  411  M.  Kobe,  to  various 
coast  ports,  to  Tanegaahima  and  Amakuaa  Jakmdt  and  to  the  largest  of  the 
Loo^oo  Itlandt. 

A  branch  rly  ,  the  Sendai  Line,  runs  N.W.  from  Kagoahima  to  32  Bi. 
Sendai.  whither  it  will  proceed  eventually  farther  N.  along  the  ialandHloMad 
ooastjunldiis  AmakuiaHiiM' 

Tb»  TflAl  Hongwanji,  an  immense  Buddhist  temple  (MmM 
sect)  inclosed  bv  a  high  stone  wall  near  the  Ptefeetural  Office^ 

besides  being  tne  bulkiest  structure  in  the  port  is  the  finest 
fane  in  KyushU.  It  is  marked  by  all  the  splendor  and  luxury 

which  usually  ch.aracterize  the  temples  of  this  sect,  and  is  sui^ 
rounded  by  the  customary  bronze  and  stone  lanterns,  lavers, 
fountains,  etc.  The  wide  porch,  with  some  passable  carvings 
in  the  natural  wood,  is  supix)rted  by  four  handsome  square 
keyaki  columns  set  in  fine  bvQUZ^  sockets  resting  on  granite 
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twaes.  The  Bplendid  old  gray  tiled  roof  with  its  impoeing  ante* 
fixes  is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  things  in  the  town.  The  six 
immense  supporting  pillars  of  the  interior  are  supplemented 
by  numerous  pilasterf!  of  beautifully  grained  keyakiy  snilptiirer! 
in  low  relief,  with  decorations  that  extend  over  on  to  the  mas- 
sive cross-beams.  On  these,  at  intervals  are  chiseled  groups 
of  foliated  chrysanthemums,  and  alert  Dogs  of  Fo  with  ivory 
eyes.  Eighty  mats  are  required  to  cover  the  vajst  central  nave, 
48  for  each  of  the  side  aisles,  12  tor  the  ambuhitory,  and  20 
for  the  chancel.  The  outer  doors  are  finished  in  thie  natural 
wood,  heavily  studded  with  iron  bosses,  and  ( :irved  with 
FatUovmia  imperialis  crests.  The  panels  of  the  coffered  ceiling 
aro  finished  in  dull  gold  lacquer.  The  high  altar,  a  marvel  of 
rich  brocade,  poM,  and  shining  metal,  is  decorated  after  the 
style  of  the  Nikko  mausolea,  with  a  maze  of  polychromatic 
diaper- work,  cloisonne,  and  intricate  arabesques.  The  seven 
superbly  sculptured  and  gilded  temdn  in  alto-relievo  work  are 
noteworthy  emressions  of  Buddhist  art.  The  central  one, 
above  t^e  middle  door  facing  the  shrine,  holds  in  her  hand  an 
exquisite  little  golden  Amida  backed  by  a  tiny  manderU,  a 
copy  of  that  in  the  reliquarv,  and  which,  by  its  excellence, 
calls  certain  of  Churiguerra  a  finest  work.  Some  of  the  figures 
are  portrayed  in  the  chararteristic  atfitnde  of  evoking  celestial 
music,  while  others  appear  enraptiu*ed  by  the  Buddhistic  sym- 
bols which  they  hold  before  them.  Below,  but  still  above  the 
doors,  are  7  otlier  excellently  carved  ami  gilded  ramma  show- 
ing lotus  fiowers  and  leaves  in  high  relief,  along  with  graceful 
peacocks,  my  tholo^cal  phoenixes,  waves,  etc.  The  numerous 
rich  and  nistoric  kakemoho  differ  but  little  from  thdse  in  other 
temples. 

Kagosfdma  is  mentioned  in  history  as  far  back  as  A.n.  764. 

The  ruins  of  the  present  castle  —  the  feudal  keep  of  the  pow- 
erful Shi77mzu  daimyvs  until  the  Restoration  —  occupy  the 
site  of  an  earlier  structure  razed  by  Shimazu  lehisa  in  the 
16th  cent.  St.  Francis  Xavier  landed  here  in  1549,  and  in 
Aug.,  1863,  the  English  Admiral  Kuper  bombarded  the  port 
and  practically  d^troyed  it  in  retahation  for  the  refusal  of 
the  reigning  Lord  of  SaUuma  to  make  redress  for  the  murder 
of  C.  L.  Ridutrdaon,  an  Englishman,  killed  by  one  of  his  vas- 
sals at  Namamugi  (nc^  Yokohama)  in  1862.  The  city  was  the 
center  of  the  historic  Satsuma  Rebellion  of  1877.  at  which  time 
—  after  8  months  of  drsultory  fighting  —  it  ana  its  castle  were 
again  reduced  to  rums.  Here  the  hapless  Saigo  Takamori 
(monument  in  Uyeno  Park,  Tokyo)  tlio  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, committed  seppuku  when  he  baw  tliat  the  uprising  had 
failed  of  its  purpose.  —  A  multiplicity  of  canals  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  town,  and^  mi^iy  quaint  stone  bndges  are  features 
of  them.  It  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  wintero  which  bury 
N.  Japan  under  10  ft.  of  snowi  for  here  fruit  trees  hkim  in 
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Oet.  alongside  ripening  grape-fruit,  orang68|  and  other  aemi- 
tiopioal  products.  The  fine  crackled  porcelain  known  as 
Salstma-yaJci  (which  has  carried  the  name  Satswna  to  all 
parts  of  the  artistic  world),  though  still  made  here  is  now  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  excellence  by  Kyoto  products  (comp.  p. 
ccliv).  Dainty  Bets  in  which  tea  is  served  by  yet  daintier  Sa- 
tsuma  maidens  are  among  the  alluring  features  of  the  inns,  and 
many  of  the  shops  are  dedicated  to  the  sale  of  the  local 
productions.  The  superior  grass-cloth  (called  ScUsumorjd/u, 
oecauae  it  wais  first  imported  through  SaUuma  Pkovinoe)  sold 
in  some  of  the  stores  is  woven  (from  hemp  bark)  and  dved 
in  the  Loochoo  Islands.  SataumoF^dwhUf  a  superior  kind  of 
wax-candle  is  made  here. 

A  host  of  delightful  walks  are  possible  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  weeks  would  be  needed  to  trace  them  all  out.  The  big 
wooded  hill  at  the  right  of  the  town  (W.),  called  Shiroyama 
('Castle  Hill'),  and  Tsurumaruyamaj  is  the  site  of  the  old 
cattle  and  Shiroyama  Park,  the  most  popular  of  the  near-by 
resorts.  Firom  the  niina  oi  the  sometime  fortress  rises  the 
jtew  KaqoMma  Mid^  School,  Lotus-dlioked  moats  flank  the 
k»wer  edge  of  the  inclosure  and  from  them  rise  cyclopean  old 
walls  almost  covered  with  tiie  msrriad  tiny  flora  of  a  semi- 
tropic  rop^ion.  In  the  early  morninj^  the  twisty,  upward-slop- 
ing avf  nue  is  thronger!  with  brigiit-eved,  neatly  clad,  chatter- 
in^  school-girls,  equipped  with  books  and  slates,  and  with 
squat  bottles  of  ink  swinging  from  strings  tied  to  their  little 
fingers.  —  Following  the  zigzag  path  leading  past  the  school 
one  soon  comes  to  a  shaded  woode-road  wfaien  bears  up  the 
slope  to  the  left  and  affords  oharming  views  over  the  town 
to  Sakuroijima  and  the  sea  beyond.  The  many  monuments 
and  graves  tommemoiate  the  mi^;aided  men  who  perished 
in  the  Satsuma  Rebellion.  By-paths  conduct  one  to  other  and 
higher  eminences  whence  the  views  are  yet  more  exten<?ive, 
and  embrace  the  twin  peaks  of  Kirishima,  and  other  lofty 
ranges. 

Kaqoshima  Gulf,  about  40  M.  long  from  N.  to  S..  and  5- 
10  M.  wide,  is  very  deep  (127  fathoms  near  the  middle),  and 
baa  practically  no  anchorage  for  large  vessels  except  near  the 
city.  Blocking  the  channel  10  M,  from  its  head,  with  deep 
water  parages  on  dther  side,  abreast  of  the  citv,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  steamer-landing,  is  the  bulky  and  lofty 
Sakurajima  (Cherry  Tree  Island),  the  highest  peak  of  which, 
Mitaka  (3000  ft.),  in  the  center  of  the  island,  is  an  active  vol- 
cano (great  rniption  m  Jan.,  1914).  The  terraces  on  its  lower 
slope  are  planted  with  vegetable-wax  and  oranp^e  trees,  while 
the  carefully  tilled  fields,  warmed  below  by  subterranean 
fires,  and  above  by  a  tropical  sun,  produce  the  fine  vegetables 
(chiefly  radishes  and  big  daikom),  the  sugar-cane,  and  what- 
not for  which  the  region  is  celetirated.  In  early  spring  the 
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foot-paths  which  zigzag  up  the  mt.  (extensive  views  from  the 
summit)  are  adorned  wltn  a  host  of  azaleas,  deutoias,  lilies, 

beautiful  ferns,  and  other  plants.  Small  steamers  leave  the 
landing  several  times  each  day  for  5J  M.  Zokoyama,  and  other 
of  the  island  ports.  The  Arirnura  Hot  Springs,  at  the  southern 
fcx>t  of  the  island,  3  hrs.  from  Kagoshima,  is  a  popular  resort. 

42.  From  Ktunamoto  via  Toshita,  Aso-san,  Takeda,  and  Oita 

to  lieppii* 

This  trip,  one  of  the  hnest  cross-country  Jaunts  in  Japan,  should  be  taken 
for  IftM  miuiual  oppottuiiity  afforded  of  standing  on  the  rini  of  m  active  vol- 
cano and  gaxing  into  one  of  Nature's  awe-inspiring  work-sliops,  as  well  as  for 
the  delightful  glimpses  one  gets  of  thoroughly  rural  Japan  in  one  of  its  best 
aspects.  The  traveler  who  piefen  to  proceed  from  one  of  tbejCvMA  porta 
to  Nagasaki  by  ae&,  rather  than  return  to  Shimonoseki,  can  reverse  this  route 
and  Route  43.  without  mifwang  anything  worth  seeing.  The  most  satidEactor^ 
way  is,  however,  to  start  from  Kvmamoto.  With  this  Handbook  a  guide  is 
unnecessary;  a  local  one  must  perforce  be  picked  up  at  7o«A»<a,  for  the  round- 
about walk  over  A«a-«an,  as  desozibed  hereinafter.  Money  can  be  saved  by 
BmitiBg  oiie*e  haod-higgace,  and  having  the  (sirosg  and  willing)  guide  from 
To^ita  carr>'  it  over  A«o-«an  to  Boiu,  where  the  basha  is  rejoined.  The  obser- 
vations below  are  detailed  with  the  aim  of  saving  the  traveler  time  and  an 
unpleasant  experience  —  nothing  in  itself,  but  vexatious  if  tiiere  be  a  tired 
woman  in  the  part>'.  Enghsh  is  spoken  by  the  obliging  matron  at  the  To- 
ahita  Inn,  and  the  scholarly  proprietor  of  the  B^ppu  Uolel.  The  country  ii 
as  safe  as  Broadway  or  the  Strand. 

The  KuMAMOTO  Ikms  are  mentioned  at  p.  672.  The  tram-fare  fromiCi»> 
mamoio  to  Ozu  {otOUu:  often  pronounced  oats)  is  33  sen;  the  junction  where 
the  car  is  usually  boarded  is  in  the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  town,  near  the  Ken* 
cho  —  which  is  passed  (right)  as  the  car  (usually  crowded)  gees  out  toward 
the  N.W.  suburb.  The  12  M.  ride  to  Ozu  takes  about  IJ  hrs.,  and  if  one's 
time  is  Umitedand  one  wishes  to  make  an  early  start  from  the  inn,  the  Sui- 
Menji  Garden  can  be  visited,  the  tram  taken  to  the  Oseu  Jet.,  and  the  Ozu  car 
boarded  there.  It  is  a  little  over  2  hrs.  bv  basha  (p.  xci)  from  Ozu  to  (9  M.) 
Toshita,  where  one  must  spend  the  night,  but  as  there  are  several  fine  water- 
falls in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  reach  there  eariy 
in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  see  them  before  dark.    From  Kumnmoto  the 


on  the  left  horizon  and  ever^  now  and  then  puffing  up  huge  bUek  tings  of 
smoke.  Other  odd  features  m  the  landscape  are  the  Chinese  juniper  trees 
{Ibuki),  the  foliage  of  which  springs  out  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  and  en- 
velops the  trunk  like  a  doak  to  a  point  near  tiie  top,  where  tto  limbs  oranoh 
like  those  of  an  ordinary  conifer,  but  sometimes  form  cones  that  resemble 
the  trimmed  trees  in  a  graveyaixl.  Many  groves  of  bamboos,  pines,  and 
vegetable-wax  trees  dot  the  valleys,  and  dispute  the  land  with  pollarded  mul- 
berries; the  dwellers  in  the  cottn^ros  (Irvote  their  spare  moments  to  reeling 
■ilk  on  primitive  reels,  from  steaming  cocoons.  The  road  to  ToehUa  is  ma- 
eadamised  and  is  praetieal^  for  mototHwrs. 

The  Basha.  OmcE  (basha-gwaisha)  at  Ozu  in  opposite  the  tram  terminus: 
no  English  spoken.  Henceforward  the  road  is  broad,  unmistakable,  ana 
muefa  traveled,  and  a  good  pedestrian  ean  easilv  walk  to  Toehiia  in  2f  hrs. 
The  hn.thaa  u.sed  by  the  natives  are  small,  seatless,  and  sinKularly  uncom- 
fortable. As  many  as  can  be  packed  into  them  squat  on  the  restricted  and 
bumpy  floor,  and  sleep  with  heads  resting  on  their  ndghbot's  shoulder  as 
occasion  offers.  Fare  to  To»hiia,  40  een.  Foreigners  arc  usually  expected  to 
hire  a  special  basha  (cost,  ¥1.55)  with  seats  and  room  for  4  pers.,  and  this 
v^iole  IS  usually  brought  up  unasked.  It  is  so  superior  to  the  other,  and  is 
drawn  by  such  a  strong  and  willing-looking  horse  (a  decoy  used  for  the  occa- 
sion), that  it  is  engaged  forthwith.  The  traveler  is  now  told  that  bashaa  are 
difBcult  to  find  en  roWe,  and  he  is  besought  to  arrange  for  a  continuous  trip 
to  Takeda  (20  M«  bcarond  B^H  at  the  far  side  of  Aso-san,  where  tbateslhl 
la  rcioined)  At  an  agiaed-iipoii  price  iba$haF€hm)  of  ¥6.50  (piioet  m  OMir 
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and  flexible),  thenre  to  (29  M.  over  a  much  better  road)  OUa,  at  a  final 
charge  of  ¥5.  The  same  horae.  honest-appeariog  driver,  and  comfortable 
AoaAa  are  UBcrtuously  promised  for  the  through  trip.  The  money  is  de- 
manded in  advance.  When  the  early  morning  tramp  is  begun  at  Toshita, 
one'a  luggage  is  piled  into  the  ba,aha,  whiph  is  supposed  to  follow  the  highway 
round  the  base  of  the  volcano  and  to  be  in  waiting  at  Boju  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  one  usually  arrives  about  4  or  4.30,  tired  enough  after  the  long  mt. 
climb,  dusty,  and  anxious  to  proceed  to  Takeda  and  the  inn.  with  its  supper 
and  bed.  He  finds,  however,  that  he  has  been  trleked;  hunting  out  the  bait- 
ing-station (hash'iku) ,  he  is  able  to  rout  out  naught  but  a  wretched,  dilapi- 
dated vehicle,  a  strange  driver  {basha  no  bettdh&nd  a  bony  horse  {basha-uma) 
that  has  seen  better  days.  After  mnch  gnuniNing  about  its  being  too  late  in 
the  day,  the  driver  grudgingly  hitches  up  and  starts.  But  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  when  Sakaruuhi  (Inn:  Sakana-ya,  ¥2.50)  is  reached,  the  6<MAa-driver 
stubbornly  refuses  to  proceed  farther,  and  if  the  trkveler  wishes  to  save 
time  and  go  on  to  Takeda,  a  firm  attitude  and  an  appeal  to  the  police  are 
necessary  to  move  him.  Just  beyond  this  wretched  village  is  the  barrier 
ridge  (the  old  crater  wall)  which  hems  in  the  vast  valley  (once  the  crater 
floor).    The  road  upward  to  Takimxiro-znka  (hill)  zigzags  at  such  an  angle 
iJiat  the  poor  horse  pulls  the  empty  baaha  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  the 
while  breathing  laboriously.  The  traveler,  man  or  woman,  must  walk,  stum- 
blingly,  and  sometimes  in  pitchy  darkness,  and  is  lucky  if  not  asked  to  push. 
The  time  lost  in  expostulating  with  the  driver  serves  merely  to  dela^  one, 
and  invites  the  risk  of  being  refused  admission  to  the  Takeda  Inn  (reached  at 
about  11  P.M.)  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  Hence  to  OUa  there  is  no 
difficulty,  as  there  are  frequent  and  competing  bashas  and  jinhkis.  The 
albove  annoyance  can  be  avoided  by  refusing  to  pay  in  advance  for  the 
hasha;  by  having  the  guide  from  Toshita  carry  one's  luggage  along;  and  by 
making  a  bargain  for  a  fresh  horse  and  baaha  at  Boju,  for  the  trip  to  Takeda. 
At  that  town  the  basha  starts  from  a  point  near  the  inn,  and  the  obliging  inn- 
keeper w^ill  see  that  his  guest  is  not  overcharged.  Unless  the  traveler  carries 
special  credentials,  a  letter  from  the  matron  at  Toshita  to  the  innkeeper 
at  Takeda  will  be  found  useful.  Amateur  photographers  who  plan  to  take 
vkmt  of  the  erater  an  xeoommeiided  to  read  the  ad  paragraph  at  p.  cL 

From  Oku,  a  primitive  town  with  streams  of  clear  water 
running  through  its  main  street,  the  excellent  road  slopes 
gently  upward  through  a  region  where  much  good  tobacco  is 
raised;  the  hillsides  are  usually  scarlet  wiljh  the  leaves  <tf  the 

vegetable-wax  trees,  and  in  autumn  they  flame  with  many 
gorgeous  tints.  The  valley  lands  are  sown  to  grain.  About 
1  hr.  out  the  road  approaches  a  stupendous  gorge  (right)  cov- 
ered with  dense  forests  of  tall  cedars  that  rise  like  exaggerated 
funeral  plumes;  lofty  mis.  stand  behind,  wliile  far  down  at  the 
S.  the  land  falls  away  in  a  magnificent  perspective;  the  mightv 
roar  of  a  surging  river  comes  up  from  the  depths.  The  road- 
way winds  down  over  terraces  cut  from  the  canon  wall  to  the 
quaint  stone  Megane  Bridge  thrown  across  the  river  at  a  point 
where  two  streams  converge.  The  Kurogawa  (Black  River) 
comes  in  at  the  right,  the  Shirakawa  (White  River)  at  the 
left.  In  the  trian^^lc  formed  by  the  streams  and  the  lofty  hills 
nestles  the  picturesque  hamlet  of  Toshita,  or  Aso  village,  not 
unfrequontly  confounded  with  Tochinoki-shinyu  (Inn:  Oyatmi, 
.  ¥2),  a  cluster  of  houses  round  a  hot  spring  in  the  cafion  a  short 
distance  farther  up  the  Shurakawa,  and  a  popular  resort  of  Ja- 
panese. Here  the  two  rivers,  which  in  early  spring  tear  through 
the  ravine  with  a  deafening  roar,  mer^e  their  waters^  and  after 
flowing  through  a  wild  .^d  lovely  rift  m  the  mts.  emerge  on  the 
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plain  and  wind  phiri(l]\  through  i^7^T??aw/>fo  as  the  SMrakawa. 
The  thin  waterfall  which  plunges  down  the  slope  on  the  near 
side  of  the  road  and  town,  close  to  the  bridge,  is  the  Kigurasiu- 
no-iakL  In  April  the  hills,  which  tower  on  all  sides  and  close 
in  the  hamlet  uke  a  pebble  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl,  are  flecked 
with  splendid  yaimnuiJcuita  blooma.  So  vigorous  are  the  kees, 
and  so  mild  the  climate,  that  one  may  frequently  witness  the 
eurioue  spectacle  of  fruit  blooms  in  Oct.,  when  the  slopes  are 
crimson  with  maples  blushing  at  the  defilinp^  caress  of  the  so- 
called  winter.  At  both  seasons  the  place  is  pleasant,  vaih.  a 
purity  of  air  one  would  not  expect  in  so  deep  a  depression.  To 
this  secluded  spot  come  occasional  foreigners  from  the  Chinese 
littoral,  and  native  school-boys  (under  the  leadership  of  a  be- 
goggled  professor)  on  their  way  to  or  from  Aso-san,  The  hot 
sulphm'  and  the  gypsum  (seil^o)  springs  which  abound  are 
supposed  to  spurt  dii«ct  from  the  glowing  heart  <tf  the  volcano; 
those  in  the  mmiediate  neighborhood  are  called  T^tto,  T^o- 
thinokif  Yunotamiy  TanUamay  and  Jigoku.  The  numerous  bathe 
are  as  i»imitive  as  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  people  —  the 
Steaminq;  sulphur  water  running  through  bamboo  pipes  into 
pools  under  liimsy  sheds  which  afford  no  privacy  and  where 
men  and  women  bathe  together  in  nature's  way.  —  P^or(  i^:ri 
food  cooked  in  a  savory  manner  is  served  at  the  HotclChdyo- 
kwaHj  the  primitive  little  To,shUa  Inn  (supper,  bed,  and  early 
breakfast,  ¥2.50;  hot  sulphur  baths  in  a  special  inclosure, 
15  sen),  and  the  matron  is  helpful  in  securing  a  guide  {lekUmm 
TakeMdet  is  recommended)  tor  the  trip  to  the  volcano;  from 
Toakfia  to  Aso-smi  and  return,  one  yen;  50  sen  more  if  he  goes 
on  to  (6  M.)  Bojii,  and  ¥2  if  to  Mi^agji  (Inn:  Somonkwan^ 
¥2.50).  This  is  the  only  stretch  where  a  guide  is  necesBaiy, 
as  the  trail  is  easily  lost. 

If  the  traveler  iias  a  little  time  to  spare  at  Toshitti,  he  will 
be  repaid  for  the  40  min.  walk  along  the  J^oju  road  (local 
guide,  25  sen)  to  the  Bugaruga  Watkhfall  {i'A)  ft.  high).  A 
quick  way  (not  liked  by  ladies)  is  to  scale  the  face  of  the 
high  hill  at  the  far  end  of  the  bridge  and  climb  past  the  Kv» 
Qurathi  CasGode  to  where  the  water  flows  through  a  weiry  then 
follow  the  narrow  path  akmg  the  crest  of  the  steep  rid^  at  the 
edge  of  the  upland  rice-fields.  This  trail  soon  leads  mto  the 
highway,  a  short  walk  (right)  along  which  brings  one  to  a  di- 
verging path,  also  at  the  right,  terminating  at  a  ledge  where 
one  gets  a  thrilliiiti;  viewovera  drep  valley  to  the  Kiugaruga^taki 
at  the  left,  and  the  almost  e(iually  high  Shiraito  Fall  at  the 
right.  The  two  sheets  of  wniw  plunging  into  the  ravine  with  a 
thunderous  roar,  the  fuaining  river  tearing  through  the  broken 
country  below,  and  tlie  smoking  cone  of  Aso^n  above,  com- 
bine to  form  an  extraordinarily  striking  vista. 

The  start  for  the  ascent  of  the  Aso  Volcano  should  be  made 
from  Toahita  not  later  than  5  a.m.  in  summer^  or  6  in  winter; 
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the  huatedd  will  iserve  a  hot  breakfast  in  one's  room  at  any  de- 
sked  houTi  and  prepare  the  luncheon  ipvhich  the  guide  eairieB. 
A  bottle  of  water  will  be  found  useful  before  the  crater  isieached. 
Hot  tea,  cold  beer,  and  other  refreshments  can  be  had  at  tea- 
houses along  the  way,  but  the  water  should  be  avoided.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  water  used  in  making  tea  in  ! 
Japan  is  not  brou<^ht  to  a  boil.  The  earlier  the  start  the  earlier 
one  read  u  s  the  inn  at  Takeda.  Furthermore,  if  one  can  man* 
age  to  !)c  well  on  the  way  before  the  sun  rises  over  the  sur-  | 
rounding  mts.  one  of  the  hnest  prospects  in  nature  may  be 
enjoyed  from  the  high  elevations.  —  ToakUa  looks  ve^  pretty 
in  its  rocky  nest  bende  the  rushing  rivers  as  one  looks  down 
upon  it  from  the  broad  macadam  road  that  winds  up  out  of 
the  gorge.  A  30  min.  walk  brings  one  to  a  point  far  below 
which  TochinoH'Shinyu  la  descried  perched  like  a  swallow's 
nest  in  a  gorge  from  whioh  many  wisps  of  steam  drift  upward. 
The  view  of  the  roaring,  angry  riv  or  as  it  rushes  downward  is 
inspiriting.  The  curious  rocK  formation  at  the  left  of  the  road 
is  worth  looking  at.  The  ravme  soon  widens  and  affords  a  vista 
(at  the  far  right j  of  the  (30  ft.  high)  Aigaervrtaki  C  barrier/ 
or  'trout^retumOr  so  called  because  the  int.  trout-  bound  up* 
steeam  must  turn  back  here.  Here,  too,  one  passes  out  of  ear* 
shot  of  the  resounding  river.  The  tall  mt.  at  the  right  is  To- 
waroryama,  —  A  steady  45  min.  ascent  from  Toshita  bringi  one 
to  a  steepish  rocky  trail  which  leads  up  (left)  at  a  sharp  angle 
from  the  main  road  to  (10  min.)  a  wide,  rolling  upland  plain, 
on  the  far  side  of  which  a  thin  column  of  steam  can  be  seen 
rising  from  the  (3f  M.)  Yunotani  Hoi  SfrringSy  on  the  slope  of 
what  once  formed  the  outer  wall  of  the  Aso^san  crater. 

The  view  from  this  elevated  plane  is  singularly  vivid  and 
beautiful.  The  eye  ranges  over  scores  of  peaks  and  gorges, 
and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  tumbled  valley  land  senti- 
neled by  the  ominous  volcano  pouring  out  clouds  of  black 
wrath,  and  they  all  make  a  lively  impression  upon  the  mind. 
If  one  can  reach  this  spot  w'hen  the  sun's  disk  is  just  climbing 
above  the  surrounding  mts.,  and  Inroad  finders  of  yellow  light 
are  ripping  aside  the  somber  curtains  of  night  and  chasing  the 
shadows  out  of  the  yawning  chasms,  one  will  experience  a  stir- 
ring of  the  blood  such  as  one  feels  at  the  summit  of  the  McUler* 
horUf  on  Tiger  HiU  in  ibe  Himalayas,  with  MU  Bme9t  in  the 
foreground,  or  on  the  deathly  silent  uppermost  ilm  of  Popo* 
eat6petl.  Another  10  min.  walk  brings  one  to  a  small  cluster  of 
trees  girdling  a  deserted  shrine  on  a  summit  of  a  roimded  hill 
whenee  the  view  is  even  finer.  Here  perhaps  better  than  at  any 
other  point  one  is  able  to  appreciate  the  claim  made  for  Asr}- 
aan  that  with  its  ancient  crater  40  M.  in  circumference  it  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  terrestrial  volcanoes.  The  pre- 
sent crater,  14  M.  by  10,  witli  the  longest  diameter  running 
N.  and  S.,  is  still  oi  striking  magnitude.  The  jagged  girdle  (» 
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diff  and  esoarpmeiit  whieh  euto  the  horiion  aA  the  right  and 

Uit  anciently  formed  the  outer  rim  of  the  volcano.  The  only 
gap  in  this  vast  oireuit  la  seen  straight  ahead  and  was  made. 

by  the  Shirakaxoa  perhaps  aom  M^o  when  it  burst  its  way 
through  the  wall  in  its  strenuous  efforts  to  reach  the  sea.  On 
the  wide  crater  floor,  now  jumbled  into  a  confused  mass  of  hills, 
ravines,  and  smihng  meadows,  twenty  or  more  populous  vil- 
lages stand  in  fancied  security.  All  are  far  below  the  huge 
central  cone,  which  rises  bulkily  to  terminate  in  five  squat 
peaks,  the  highest  {Taka-dake)  5220  ft.  above  the  sea.  Each 
80-called  peak  —  merely  an  unpricked  mud-bubble  on  the  lip 
of  a  gigantic  vent  — *  is  separated  froiki  its  mate  by  mud  and 
ash  walls,  and  but  two  are  active.  A  series  of  gentle  grassy 
alop^  lead  upward  from  the  plain  to  the  rim  of  the  newer,  yet 
unthinkably  old,  crater  waU,  over  which  one  pa.sseB  to  the 
wide  oval  pit  where  the  glowing  heart  of  thia  KyUahU  monarch 
still  harbors  some  of  its  original  fire. 

Seen  from  our  vantage-point  the  inclosed  region  reminds 
one  of  a  titanic,  sunlit  amphitheater  at  the  top  of  the  world. 
Barring  the  ringing  call  of  field-larks  and  the  answering  notes 
of  other  birds,  the  peace  of  a  great  silence  broods  above  it.  The 
tiny,  blurred  duster  of  white  hoiMeag^ting  miles  away  through 
the  great  gash  in  the  crater  wall  is  The  blue  mts.  beyond 
the  azure,  satin-like  sea  rise  in  pointed  grandeur  from  the  Shma* 
hem  Petnntula.  A  myriad  wild  flowers  deck  the  grassy  slopes, 

I>rominent  among  them  a  dainty  little  stellate  white  flower 
ike  the  Star-of-Bethlehem,  and  a  singularly  handsome  purple 
thistle  which  the  mountaineers  call  (perhaps  too  loosely)  the 
Gobo,  or  burdock  (Arctium  Lappa)  and  which  they  sometimes 
cultivate  as  a  vegetable.  —  The  roar  of  a  distant  waterfall  rides 
down  on  the  wind  as  we  follow  the  trail  in  its  windings  up 
and  down  and  across  the  plateau  to  the  bulky,  smoking  mt. 
At  7.30  we  reach  a  commanding  eminence  whence  a  mag- 
nificent view  is  had  of  the  vast  sweep  of  land  at  our  feet»  and 
of  the  semi-circular  crater  wall  with  the  ragged  gash  torn 
through  its  ribs  countless  ages  ago  by  the  impetuous  Shira- 
kawa.  The  impelling  liannony  of  the  scene  causes  one  to  turn 
again  and  agam  as  one  ascends.  A  sequestered  hamlet  with  a 
cobble-paved  street  sloping  upward  beneath  shade-trees  is 
passed  at  8  o'clock,  and  40  inin.  later  a  lovely,  shadowy,  idyl- 
lic road  leads  through  somber  pines  to  (25  niiii.)  Yunotani 
village,  where  there  are  many  persimmon  trees  and  a  little  tea- 
house, from  the  terrace  of  which  a  wonderful  panorama  is 
spr^  out  below.  While  one  is  enjoying  the  view  from  a  seat 
beneath  flowering  plum,  peach,  or  enerry  trees,  or  reddening 
maples,  the  nesons  scurry  around  and  brew  the  inevitable 
green  tea,  assemble  yokan  and  sweet  cakes,  and  tie  on  the  new 
vforc^i  (3  sen)  with  which  the  traveler  will  be  wise  to  equip 
himself  before  tightening  his  belt,  taking  off  his  coati  and 
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starting  for  the  real  climb  in  a  whiri  of  renewed  enerigy .  Before 
leaving  the  town  one  should  pass  into  the  yard  at  theleft  of  the 
road  (a  minute's  walk  beyond  the  cAa*ya)^  and  inspect  the  huge 
steaming,  boiling  pool  of  mud  there  m  the  midst  of  sulphur 
fumes,  and  rocks  that  have  been  burned  a  dusky  red  bv  in- 
ternal fires.  The  region,^  perhaps  an  old  volcanic  vent,  looks 
very  Plutonian  and  forbidding;;  the  ground  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  treacherous,  and  the  water  is  led  away  in  pipes  lu  a 
primitive  bath-house. 

The  trail  is  now  uphill  along  a  shaded  woods-path,  then  for 
an  hour  more  over  the  shomders  of  steeplih,  rounded  hills 
whm  much  pampas-grass  growsi  and  whence  the  views  are 
of  a  majesty  which  words  fail  to  describe.  Farmers  from  the 
microscopic  towns  far  below  come  up  to  this  point  with  pack- 
animals  and  cut  the  hue  grass  and  take  it  down  to  the  plains. 
Occasional  subterranean  grumbles  beneath  one's  feet  remind 
one  of  the  hot  fires  that  glow  not  far  below,  and  these  sounds 
are  punctuated  at  iutervalb  by  thunderous  explosions  that 
shake  the  ground  and  start  pebbles  rattling  down  the  mt. 
side.  A  leisurely  ascent  of  If  lira,  from  Ytmokmi  brings  one 
(at  11.15)  to  the  lim  of  another  old  crater  overlooking  the 
wide,  grass-grown  crater  floor.  The  gray,  tortured  rocks  of  the 
massive  wmis  are  pictures  of  desolation,  and  they  look  as  if 
they  had  passed  through  infernal  fires.  Before  descending  to 
the  tioor  of  Aso's  deserted  workshop,  one  gets  a  last  look  in  re- 
trospect over  the  land  which  seems  to  slope  like  a  t<jl)oggan- 
slide  into  infinity.  A  oO  min.  walk  down  to  a  small  gorge 
where  the  Bdju  trail  strikes  off  at  the  left,  then  up  a  stiffish 
winding  trail,  brings  one  to  the  zest-house  just  at  the  foot  of 
Aao's  frowning  crest.  Clouds  of  smoke  ascend  amid  deafening 
noises.  light  refrahments  are  obtainable  here,  and  for  20 
sen  one  buys  a  cane  stamped  with  the  assurance  that  one  has 
reached  the  top. 

The  Active  Crater  is  reached  bv  passing  behind  the  inn, 

then  alongside  the  meLincholy  little  Asomn  Shrine,  and  up 
(20  min  )  a  desolate,  sloping  path  strewn  with  sroria  and  vol- 
carnc  detritus.  Great  waves  of  molten  lava  are  seen  to  have 
washed  down  the  slag-encumbered  side  of  the  cone,  and  they 
hav  e  formed  a  fearsome  atnum,  hke  that  of  an  expiring  world, 
where  deadly  peril  seems  to  staUc  abroad,  and  whm  no  flowers 
bloom,  or  biras  sing.  S<nramblinK  over  the  parched  and  dread* 
fully  distorted  lip,  one  finds  one's  self  withm  the  gaunt  ribs  of 
a  still  living  skeleton  of  a  volcano  neariy  i  M.  long,  nre-scorched, 
streaked  and  smeared  with  all  the  colors  of  death's  spectrum, 
and  appalHnn;  in  its  dying  agony.  These  scarified  walls  are 
among  the  must  impressive  things  in  the  interior,  since  they  tell 
all  too  plainly  the  terrible  tortures  to  which  they  have  boi^n 
subjected;  they  bear  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  walls  of  an 
old  paint-shop  whose  slipshod  owner  has  for  years  tried  out 
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colors  on  them.  Lateral  walls  of  crumbly  mud  and  ashes 
(dangerous)  separate  the  several  vents  (apt  to  change  with 
each  eruption)  and  f rom^  these  vast  sloping  ridges  avalanches 
slip  down  from  time  to  time.  Near  the  center  is  a  fear-inspir- 
ing hole  200  or  more  ft.  deep  and  |  M,  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
with  a  wail  that  dips  sharply  and  narrows  to  a  boiling,  roaring 
pool  of  mud  and  me  and  sulphur  out  of  which  shoot  up  streaks 
of  snow-white  steam  or  billowy  eddies  of  dense  black  smoke. 
The  roar  is  like  that  from  a  titanic  blast-furnace,  and  the  heat 
as  ^eat;  the  guide  keeps  the  stench  of  brimstone  out  of  his 
nostrils  by  tying  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  but  ihv  turmoil 
in  one's  ears  is  almost  deafening.  This  pit  has  a  deadly  attrac- 
tion for  persons  afhicted  with  the  suicidal  mania,  and  many 
have  jumped  into  it.  Like  Abania-yamu  in  Skmano  Province, 
Aso-san  is  a  deceptive  volcano  —  smoking  ciuietly  to-day  and 
mayhap  screeehing  hysteiically  and  sending  out  temfying 
volumes  of  smoke,  hot  stones,  and  ashes,  to-morrow.  There 
are  several  active  vent^  inside  the  crater,  one  a  wide  pool  of 
boilin|;  mud  whioh  ejects  jets  of  spiteful  steam  hi^  in  the  air. 
Occasionally  one  gets  a  furtive  reflection  of  the  mcandescent 
throat  beneath,  glowing  with  unthinkable  heat. 

The  scramble  down  from  the  cone  to  the  rest-house  takes 
25  min.,  and  10  min.  afterward  one  enters  the  Bdju  path. 
Thence  it  is  downhill  through  a  narrow  valley,  with  the  smok- 
ing crater  at  the  right  and  high  hills  at  the  left.  At  times  the 
trtol  is  blind,  and  at  others  it  loses  itself  entirely  in  the  rocky 
ravines  that  serve  as  water-courses  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
hillsides  flame  with  wild  azaleas  in  March  and  April  (30-60 
days  earlier  than  in  Central  Japan),  and  in  Oct.  small  magenta 
ones  oome  out  to  herald  the  mild  winter.  Wild  white  hydran- 
geas are  common,  and  goldenrod  blooms  in  season  as  luxur- 
iantly as  in  distant  America.  After  1  lir.  Bojil  is  dosrried  far 
down  on  the  plain,  rmhowcrpd  in  trees.  The  gigantic  semi- 
circular wall  cutting  the  sky-line  beyond  once  formed  a  segment 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  crater.  The  appearance  of  this  at  the 
right  as  we  descend  is  strangely  fantastic.  Gigantic  escarp- 
ments rise  sheer  from  the  pla^l  like  the  turrets  of  a  great  castle, 
and  are  supported  near  the  base  bv  stupendous  green  buttresses 
tihat  extend  far  out  over  the  valley  floor.  Streaked  with  the 
effects  of  the  awftd  fires  through  wMoh  they  have  passed,  and 
seemingly  ready  to  topple  over,  they  look  miles  high  when 
viewed  from  below.  Betiind  this  forbidding  rampart  rise  the 
five  cones  w^hich  comprise  thn  present  mt.  —  Taka-,  Kiji?ni-, 
Ebosht-,  Ncko-,  and  Naka-<lakc.  Seen  by  moonlight  from  Boiu 
or  any  of  the  towns  on  tiie  plain,  thev  constitute  one  of  the 
most  impressive  sights  in  the  Midako  s  Empire. 

The  last  part  of  tiie  descent  is  over  a  grassy  slope  at  the  far 

right  of  which  Miyaji  village  is  seen  clustering  amid  the  trees. 

At  the  end  of  a  leisurely  walk  of  2  his.  or  more  from  the  test- 
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bouse  one  comes  to  an  old  graveyard  whero  the  trail  forks;  the 
moes-grown  road  at  the  left  takes  one  (10  miii.)  into  the  main 
street  of  B5ju.  The  haaha'a  baiting-stable  is  just  up  at  the  left. 
—  The  broad  pike  leading  to  the  right  (£.)  erosses  the  one* 
time  floor  of  the  crater,  between  this  and  the  outer  wall.  The 
road  which  turns  left  from  the  noain  highway  20  min.  (by 
basha)  from  Bojii  goes  to  Miyaji  (Inn:  Yoshifioya,  ¥2),  Saknnn- 
shi  is  rcarhed  in  30  min.,  and  in  a  half-hour  more  TakimurOf  on 
the  summit  of  the  E.  wall  of  the  crater.  The  4  hrs.  ride  hence 
to  (about  13  M.)  Takeda  w  over  a  rolling  country  with  uo  dis- 
tinctive features. 

Takeda  (inn:  Masudaya,  clean,  comfortable;  Y2  a  day),  a 
delightfully  situated  little  town  (pop.  7000)  in  a  highly  voleanic 
region  in  Bun^  Frovinoe,  occupies  what  perhaps  was  an- 
ciently the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Hills  surround  it,  and 
to  reach  it  one  must  go  through  one  of  the  score  or  more  tun- 
nels which  pierce  these  hills  and  give  across  to  it.  Brnwling 
brooks  from  the  near-by  mts.  stream  throu^^h  the  town.  K 
h:Llf-inile  to  the  E.  is  a  miniature  Niagara  in  the  form  of  the 
splendid  Uoziuni  Waterfall  (36  ft.  high),  which  plunggs  over 
upright  basaltic  columns  at  the  E.  base  of  Aso-san,  Ten  M. 
toward  the  S.E.  is  the  magnificent  (60  ft.  high,  300  ft.  wide) 
Ckinda  Fall,  into  which  prisoners  were  formerly  cast  and  par^ 
doned  if  they  came  out  alive.  The  entire  regbn  loundalxmt 
abounds  in  charming  spots.  The  big  hill  near  the  town,  O^^- 
j/awo,  is  the  site  of  a  one-time  castle,  the  Ofca-jo,  from  1593  to 
1868  the  home  of  the  powerful  Nakagaim  family.  The  adja- 
cent country  is  covered  with  decoinpoaed  lava,  and  ranks  as 
one  of  tiie  most  productive  in  Japan.  Besides  the  ordmary 
agricultural  products  it  yields  tea,  tobacc<>,  vegetable-wax, 
fine  Bhaddockis,  and  other  citrus  fruits,  prominent  among  them 
delicious  mandarin  oranges  which  sell  for  }  sen  eadi.  Hie 
surrounding  mts.  contain  alum,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  and 
lead.  The  people  are  beginning  to  api>r(  ri;itc  the  v^ue  of 
milk  as  a  food,  and  this  fluid  can  be  had  at  the  local  inns.  The 
basha  baiting-stable  ia  near  the  Masudaya  Inn;  tjie  correct 
charge  for  a  special  hasha  (for  4  pers.)  to  (20  M.)  OUa  is  ¥4, 
although  ¥6  will  be  asked.  Jinriki  with  2  men,  about  the  same 
for  one  person. 

From  Takeda  the  road  crosses  the  rushing  and  sparkling 
Onogavxif  then  threads  a  cool  tunnel  cut  through  tufa  and 
lined  with  moss  and  tiny  vegetable  life.  The  entire  jotmo^ 
is  over  a  charming  country  of  hills  and  dales  and  <^ft«hmg 
rivers,  with  mts.  on  the  sky-line  and  picturesque  fannsteads 
on  the  hill-slopes.  A  myriad  wild  flowers  deck  the  country  in 
spring;  nnd  summer,  and  privo  plire  to  glorious  woodland  tint« 
in  autumn.  Certain  reaches  remind  one  strongly  of  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol,  others  of  fertile  stretches  in  Devonsliiro  or  Ken- 
tucky. Beyond  10  M,  Nukumi  (3  hrs.  from  Takeda),  anon- 
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descript  village  where  the  basha  horses  are  fed,  there  is  a  wild 
and  metViraBquie  gorge  in  a  region  of  singular  beauty.  The 
roAdiience  to  6  M.  (2  hrs.)  Imaiehi  is  maned  by  tiie  oranffe- 
grovee  and  millei-fields  for  which  KvushU  m  renowned.  Tke 
views  hereabout,  as  the  road  winds  down  amid  the  hills,  and 
flanks  deep  ravines  mth  thundering  riveiB,  are  grsnd.  Swift 
runners  carrying  the  pov*t  mail  done  up  in  packages  tied  to 
shoulder-pMes  spprcl  by  from  time  to  time,  and  impart  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  nipid  transit  of  Old  Japan.  ^Notsitliam,  IH\  M. 
from  TakedUf  ia  reached  7  hrs.  out,  and  Oita,  the  end  of  tiie 
line,  li  hrs.  later.  The  haslia  stops  near  the  rly.  st;ition,  a 
short  distance  from  the  termiuuia  ui  the  Btppu  electric  car-line 
(can  «t  frequent  intorvabi  18  m). 

Oita  OsometimeB  called  by  its  old  name,  Ftmat),  capital  of 
Oila  Prefeetore,  with  30,000  inhaba.  (Inn:  Yaaya,  ¥2)  7i  M. 
8.E.  of  B<p|m,  an  important  port  o&  the  Bunao  Chimnelf  in 
Bungo  Province^  is  of  historic  rather  than  local  interat,  and 
it  need  not  detam  the  traveler.  From  the  13th  cent,  onward  it 
was  the  home  of  the  Otcmo  dnimydSy  the  most  powerful  among 
the  Kyushu  lords.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  eent.  the  do- 
mains of  the  Prince  of  Bungo  extended  from  the  tStrait  of  Shi- 
771  onoseki  Bouthward  to  the  realm  of  the  Lord  of  Saisuma.  It 
was  at  Funai  that  the  Portuguese  adventurer  Mendes  Pinto, 
landed  in  1543|  and  gave  the  astonished  Japanese  their  hrst 
glimpse  of  firearms.  The  daimyd  was  friendly  both  to  them 
and  the  Jesuit  miasionarieB  (who  called  him  King  FrandscuaX 
and  in  accepting  their  religion  he  came  into  history  as  the  first 
daimyd  of  Japan  to  go  over  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  was 
repiresented  in  the  memorable  embassy  to  Rome,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  in  1585,  by  his  nephew,  the  ruler  of  Hyt'iga,  whom  the 
Jesiiit*?  called  Jerrrmc.  A  speciaU  v  of  OUa  is  the  cotton  yarn 
which  one  sees  in  ahnost  every  shop.  — The  rly.  runs  frequent 
trains  to  Beppu,  the  present  starting-point  (for  Shmwrioseki) 
of  Rte.  43  (see  below). 

BeppUi  a  sort  of  Japanese  Karlsbad  in  a  hiphly  volcanic  re- 
gioii  ou  the  beautiful  Bepva  Bay  (an  inlet  of  Bango  Cfmnnel), 
m  Bungo  Fmhm&,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Inland  Sea,  though  but 
little  known  to  foreign  tourists,  is  one  of  the  most  interesUng 
places  in  the  Empire  a  natiiral  masterpiece  left  uofinii^ea 
hy  Nature  in  a  region  which  Europeans  often  refer  to  as  the 
Japanese  Riviera.  The  entire  country  roundabout  reminds 
one  strongly  of  Italy  or  Sicily.  The  compact  town  (pop. 
10,000)  stands  on  the  sea-edge  of  a  small  scorified  plain  which 
reaches  back  to,  and  up  the  sides  of,  three  extinct  volcanoes  — 
Yufu,  or  Tsukmhi  Fuji  (often  called  the  Bungo  Fuji),  4850 
ft.  high,  and  said  to  be  the  loftiest  peak  in  Bungo;  Tsurumi 
(3619  ft.),  a  bare  mt.  at  the  right  of  it:  and  Takasaki  (2067  ft.), 
at  the  8.  end  of  the  town,  often  called  l^akioktjk-san,  and  remem- 
berad  by  the  oativea  lor  the  spiendid  castie  (deatvoyed  during 
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the  war  for  the  Restoration)  which  occupied  a  terrace  on  its 
side  high  above  tiie  sea.  Hie  laat  ontburat  f mn  Tmuvmii  ww 
in  the  17tili  eeat.  when  it  filled  tbe  vall^  with  tiie  dinkier-like 
scoria  of  numerous  lava  straons.  In  due  eoorte  mudi  of  this 
cindery  stuff  decomposed  and  gave  rise  to  the  rank  vesetatioQ 
which  now  clothes  the  skirts  of  the  mts.  in  perennial  green. 
But  in  places  the  old  volcanic  wounds  failed  to  heal,  and  they 
now  advertise  their  presence  by  suppurating  sores *in  the  form 
of  furiously  boiling  chemical  pools  flush  with  the  surface,  or 
mineral  8pring;s  that  spurt  out  steam  and  water  blistering  to 
the  touch.  The  district  seems  all  underlaid  with  infernal  fires, 
some  of  which  are  so  close  to  the  surface  that  the  people  cook 
theur  daily  food  over  holes  jpfunched  in  the  earth.  InplMseBtfae 
crust  is  so  t^n  that  to  sink  in  means  to  have  a  foot  {Murboiled 
oi  burned  to  a  dnder,  while  at  others  there  are  agitated  uloen 
whidi  qiit  out  aoarifying  blobs  of  liquid  mud  aooompanied 
^ifwwift^ng  sounds  and  noisome  stench^*  Stoeams  of  steam- 
ing water  showing  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  rush  down  from 
the  hills  throuRli  the  gutters  of  the  town,  and  impart  a  mo.si 
infernal  look  to  the  place.  Many  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  r^^iou 
are  in  strange  keeping  with  its  mediajval  appearance. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  zzix).  While  there  are  upward  of  190  inns  and  lodisiog- 
hotites  tiiat  cater  to  the  horde  of  people  who  repair  hither  each  year,  moil 

foreigners  will  perhaps  profor  to  Iodf;e  at  the  clean,  new,  semi-foreign  Beppu 
Hotel  (Tel.  add.:  'Beplel ')  at  the  W.  edge  of  the  town,  on  the  hillside.  1  M. 
(20  mia.  at  the  W.)  from  the  rly.  atetioD  (25  ndn.  from  the  pier;  Jinrild  tram 
both  places,  20  sen),  with  the  advantage  of  pure  air,  numerous  foreign-style 
comforts  (£nglish  spoken),  and  superb  views  (from  tbe  E.  aide  of  the  house). 
Rates.  ¥4.80  to  W  for  1  pers.;  ¥7.50  tb 8  for2  in  the  same  room;  special 
suites,  from  ¥20  to  ¥30,  Am.  pi.  —  Rooms  only,  ¥2  2  "0  for  1  pcrs.;  ¥3- 
3.50  for  2;  suites,  from  ¥15  to  ¥25.  Baths  free.  Trunks  from  the  station,  10 
sen  each.  Breakfast  only.  60  sen;  Tiffin,  ¥1 ;  Dinner,  ¥1 ,20.  Tea  or  coffee  with 
cakes,  20  sen.  Milk  extra.  English-speaking  guides  supplied  at  reasonable 
rates.  One  of  the  hotel-boys  will  pilot  the  stranger  about  for  a  small  fee  (¥1 
a  day  is  enough),  and  the  hotol  manager  (a  Japanese  educated  in  the  United 
States)  will  help  the  traveler  to  form  his  plans.  —  The  Hinago-ya,  an  ion 
in  !^aka-m/xchi,  near  the  chief  bath-houses  (¥2  and  upward)  is  popular  \*'ith 
natives:  as  is  also  the  Koyokwan,  and  the  Meiji,  both  5  min.  from  the  star 
tion.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  inns  t  o  aid  the  municipality  in  their  noiiiii- 
tenancc.  and  to  provide  bath-tickets  free  to  guests. 

Steamships  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  leave  every  day  for  (8  hrs.;  fare, 
¥3.60. 1st  of.)  if^vo^MiM.  (SO  hn.,  ¥6.61)  Kob^  and  otibar  iioiata  on  the  In- 
land Sea. 

A  magnificent  panorama  of  the  plain  on  which  Bepmt 
stands  and  of  the  lovely  sea  beyond  can  be  had  from  the  ele- 
vated Kankaiji  (a  hill  and  hamlet  of  the  same  name  }  M. 
back  of  the  Beppu  Hotel),  poised  like  an  eagle's  nest  high 
above  a  gorge.  The  path  is  easily  followed  as  it  ascends  be- 
tween hedges  of  orange  blooms.  Tinkling  mt.  streams  shther 
down  over  the  stones,  and  the  bald  cone  of  Yvfu-yama  nam 
brown  and  sere  at  the  right.  A  flagged  road  leada  into  the 
(i  hr.)  hamlet,  where  there  are  several  hot  baths.  The  view  of 
toe  B(Ba  is  beautiful,  with  its  flashing  sailSi  and  its  vasi,  aiure 
ourfaoe  ri]K>l^  by  the  wind  into  aaea  of  crinkly  silk  lanip^ — 
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7*he  Landscape  Garden  near  the  hotel,  with  waterfalls,  ravines, 
and  many  flowers,  is  called  Sansuikau  —  The  Safiatorium 
near  by  belongs  to  the  Military  Department  of  the  Gov't. 

The  Hot  Springs  and  Baths,  with  saline,  alkaline,  and  chaly- 
beate wateiB  (temperature  from  100^  F.  and  upwajd)  charged 
with  carbonic-acid  ^as,  are  sustainedly  intev^rtang  and  have 
been  known  (it  is  said)  from  the  6tii  cent.  Of  the  many  thoit- 
sands  of  parsons  who  foregather  here  eacdt  year  between  Febw 
and  Sept.  some  remain  throughout  the  winter,  as  the  peasant 
farmer  who  subsists  on  a  meiiger  diet  of  grain  or  fish  is  sjiirl 
to  find  it  cheaper  to  soak  here  in  the  warm  water  th;iii  to  ]),Ly 
for  fuel  at  home.  The  sands  of  the  shore  are  heated  by  subter- 
raneous fires  and  a  stiupit^^mal  sun,  and  in  them  the  indigent 
make  beds  in  which  they  lie  from  morning  till  Qight,  like  pid- 
docks,  with  only  their  heads  and  feet  exposed.  Through  the 
sands  numerons  hot  springs  of  sanatory  water  bubble  up,  and 
scores  ol  nude  men  and  women  with  ailments  sooop  out  hol- 
lows near  them,  and  half  bury  themselves  by  heaping  piles 
of  the  sand  ot^  an  ailing  part.  At  times  they  sit  up,  squat 
about  in  semi-circles,  chat  with  friends,  and  form  bizarre  pic- 
tures that  are  reprodnrrd  on  t  he  post-cards  for  sale  in  thesliops. 
Aged  personn  of  slup;^ish  circulation  frequent  the  bath-houses, 
and  sonu^Uiiies  lie  submerged  for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  their 
heads  pillowed  on  a  supjiort,  a  heavy  stone  on  their  stomachs 
to  keep  them  from  floating.  Here  they  eat,  sleep,  and  have 
their  beuig  in  a  manner  as  primlUve  as  that  of  a  Mami,  don* 
amg  their  scant  clothing  (often  but  a  fareeoh-clout  or  a  snood) 
only  when  necessity  ur^.  The  fact  that  prolonged  immenton 
hk  sulphurous  or  ferrugmous  water  imparts  a  rusty  tinge  to  the 
hair,  and  a  general  piebald  look,  does  not  deter  th^,  and  some- 
times when  they  emerpp  they  are  as  wrinkled  as  a  choice  piece 
of  old  crackled  Satsyj/ia  f:nt'nce  and  as  spotted  as  a  leper! 

Chief  among  the  3U  or  more  public  baths  (Furoya)  are  the 
Furo-scn  (Longevity  Bath),  the  R€icho'i>eH  (so-called  because 
the  tubs  are  tilled  only  when  the  tide  makes  in  to  cool  the  water), 
the  Higashi-onsen  (E.  Hot  springs),  Nishi  (W.)  onsen^  etc. 
The  latter  are  at  the  8.  end  of  the  town,  near  one  another,  in 
the  Hamawake  district,  beyond  the  river.  A  well-known  bath 
is^  the  Kutmokp^j  or  Camphor  Tree  Bath,  so-named  for  the 
big  ounphor  tree  which  grows  up  through  the  roof  and  has  a 
tiny  shrine  in  its  branches.  The  open-air  beach  baths  are 
calle^l  Suna-yn,  or  Gravel  Baths.  In  tiW  of  them  rosy,  fat- 
f>a\mched  babic^s,  rounded  youth,  buxom  maturity,  and  shriv- 
eled age  bathe  promiscuously  in  all  the  abainhni  of  perfect 
nudity,  apparently  as  innocent  as  Eve  was  before  the  apple 
episoae!  Discreet  traveU^rs  are  not  debarred  from  mspectmg 
the  baths  and  bathers  at  will,  but  the  latter  do  not  like  to  be 
nlioto^phed  when  nude.  One  of  the  most  carious  of  the 
ootbi  m  at  the  adjacent  Tiflaga  d  Kmmawa,  mentkmed  henin^ 
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after,  where  a  cavern  haa  been  dug  in  the  side  of  a  volcanic 
hill,  aud  where  one  enters  a  natural  steam-chamber  but  a 
foot  or  two  removed  from  Pluto's  domain. 

While  a  day  will  suffice  for  a  euzBory  yie w  of  the  chief  points 
of  inteiest  around  Bt  ppu,  it  is  a  place  in  which  one  usually 
wishes  to  linger  and  loaf,  to  luxuriate  in  the  hot  baths,  enjoy 
the  many  mt.  walks,  and  the  never-fadinR  charm  of  the  ^a 
views.  No  one  with  a  little  time  to  spare  snould  omit  visiting 
the  ne&T'by  Kan'nawa,Bdzu  Jigoku  (Priest's  Hell),  Umi  Jigoku 
(Supp\irating  Hell),  Chi-no-ike  Jigoku  (Blood-lake  Heli),  and 
Skiijaiahi,  all  of  wliich  can  be  seen  in  the. order  named  in 
about  6  hrs.  (preferably  on  foot).  A  jinriki  (¥1.50  for  1  man; 
¥2.50  for  2)  can  be  used  ^»art  way  only,  as  the  steepness  of 
the  hills  renders  some  waUung  neceflsaiy. 

Leaving  the  hotel  one  desMds  to  the  town,  passes  the  riy. 
station  O^ft),  and  follows  (N.)  the  contour  of  the  bay,  wbidi 
customarily  is  a  beautiful  blue.  A  walk  of  1  hr.  bringi  oiie 
to  the  wide  and  partly  shaded  Karmawa  road,  which  turns  up 
left  and  goea  to  the  (1  M.)  village  of  the  same  name.  Midway 
is  a  big  rock  (righi)  crowned  by  a  shrirte  whence  an  entrancing 
view  of  the  sea  is  had.  Streams  of  poi8onoa.s  mineral  water 
rush  down  the  slope,  which  here  is  steep  and  rocky  enough  to 
rer{iiire  two  men  for  one's  rikisha.  Un  the  outskirts  of  the  \'il- 
lage  the  road  becomes  rougher  and  narrower;  at  frequent 
intervals  along  the  stony,  tortuous  afreets,  on  the  edge  of  the 
curbing^  rise  cement  pots  15  or  more  in.  lugh,  like  sectiooB  of 
drainrpipe,  provided  with  wood  or  straw-mat  covers.  Steam 
pours  up  through  the  open  ones,  while  on  others  sit  kettles 
of  boiling  rice,  vegetables,  or  iron  tearpota.  The  bath-houae 
is  near  the  center  of  the  villapo;  the  hot  cave  h  entered  from 
the  side  of  a  big  swimming-pool.  It  holds  a  dozen  or  more 
persons,  the  charge  for  each  of  which  for  the  day  is  10  sen;  one 
waits  his  turn  in  an  ante-room  until  some  one  comes  out  and 
relieves  the  crush  inside.  Foreigners  will  like  neither  the  con- 
fined air,  which  reeks  of  all  manner  of  smells,  nor  the  hot  mud 
whic|^  drops  from  the  celling  and  feels  like  moltai  lead  on  one's 
skin.  Persons  with  weak  hearts  and  those  unaccustomed  to 
infemal  heat  should  stay  out.  The  bathers  of  both  sexes  wettr 
only  a  clean  skin,  reddened  like  that  of  a  cooked  lobster. 

Ascending  a  hill  behind  the  town,  and  following  a  path  along- 
side a  elifT  streaked  with  white,  brown,  and  yellow,  one  comes 
soon  to  a  small  factory  wliere  white  clay  (Shirotsuchi)  is  rained 
and  used  for  various  purposes,  chiefly  as  a  base  for  tooth-pow- 
der. The  hills  which  supply  it  furnish  also  heat  and  motive- 
power  —  an  unusual  and  feUcitous  combination  for  a  factory. 
Steam  hisses  horn  numerous  holes  in  the  ground  and  the  air 
carries  the  odor  of  cooked  chemicals^  B^nd  are  a  numbor  of 
boafing-mud-holes  girdled  by  miniature  cones  out  of  wluoh 
BoadouB  gases  and  blobs  of  hot  mud  shoot  up.  The  prudent 
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will  keep  well  in  the  path  hereabout  as  the  earth  crust  is  as 
thin  as  it  is  treac^herous.  At  the  foot  of  a  small  tea-house  (no 
fees,  but  one  is  expected  to  buy  something)  extends  a  wicked- 
looking  slough  40  ft.  or  more  in  diameter,  called  Bozu  Jigoku^ 
and  containing  boiling  mouse-gray,  viscous  mud  which  bubbles 
incessantly  (bironger  oii  cloudy  days)  witli  a  menacing  sound. 
The  keeper  of  the  tea-house  produces  a  small  bundle  of  straw, 
lights  it  oa  the  bank  so  that  we  heat  and  smoke  will  blow  over 
the  surface  of  the  pool,  and  by  so  doing  sets  the  whole  thing 
to  boilinp  more  fiinousfy  than  ever.  When  a  bamboo  pole  is 
plunged  mto  the  seething  mass,  the  latter  grunts  and  gurgjes 
angrily  and  spurts  up  in  scores  of  places  —  splashing  the  over- 
hanging bushes  with  white  flakes.  Souvenir  towels  riyed  in  the 
liquid  are  on  sale  in  the  tea-house  at  14-18  sen  each.  Tlie  re- 
gion is  the  chosen  home  of  many  harmless  snakes  who  like  the 
warmth  and  the  hid(  ous  toads  which  here  arc  of  a  fatness 
unusual,  weighing  1  lb.  or  more  and  uieasuring  6-8  in.  across 
the  back! 

On  the  way  back  to  the  day-factory  one  crosses  a  stream 
with  stones  stained  a  deep  red  by  the  iron«-charged  waters. 

At  the  factory  one  should  diverge  5  min.  to  the  left  to  a  curi- 
ous pond,  the  Umi  Jigoku,  of  boiling  water  shot  with  blue  and 

green,  and  in  places  the  color  of  a  robin's  egg.  Clouds  of  steam 
drift  from  its  surface  (f>0  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part)  and 
the  rocks  roundabout  are  streaked  with  sali)hur.  The  lethal 
but  attractive  place  has  a  fascination  for  unfortunates  with 
suicidal  intention's.  —  The  path  now  leads- along  a  terrace 
high  above  tlie  village,  thence  down  a  steepish  hill  to  a  gorge 
and  a  cluster  of  houses  on  the  edge  of  a  (40  min.)  steaming 
pool  (60  ft.  in  diameter)  known  as  Chi^no^ike  Jigoku,  with 
iron-stained  shores.  About  3  chd  (15  min.  walk)  back  in  the 
hills  lie  the  Shibaishi  Hot  SpringSi  in  a  ravine  where  a  nun* 
eral-stained  brook  rushes  down  to  the  sea.  One  of  the  streams 
is  a  light  crimson,  like  thin  carmine  ink.  A  feature  of  the  place 
is  a  waterfall  diverted  into  bamboo  pipes  which  carry  the 
fluid  outward  and  pour  it  over  naked  men  and  women  stand- 
ing below.  There  is  another  cave  bath-house;  here  which  the 
foreigner  won't  want  to  go  into,  as  one  must  crawl  in  through 
an  approach  like  that  to  an  igloo,  then  squat  on  a  rusli  mat 
thrown  over  the  stone  floor.  The  water  which  runs  breath 
is  prune-colored.  Above  the  bath  is  another  pool  of  dark 
maroon  water,  very  poisonous-looking.  Manv  of  the  rocks 
hereabout  are  of  a  tint  known  as  ox-biood.  The  stone  in  the 
cage  shows  fossil  leaves.  —  Returning  over  a  different  path 
across  the  hills  one  soon  reaches  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
sea.  Passing  again  through  (30  min.)  Kannawa  village,  one 
continues  along  the  highroad  (inspiring  views)  which  follows 
the  contour  of  the  mt.  to  the  (1  hr.)  hotel. 
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43*  From  Bappa  via  Kokuift  to  Moji  (ShiinoiiOieki). 

HSshtt  Maia  hiae,  Imperial  Govenuno&t'i  XsrSabu  fUtilways. 

S2  M.  Sc  V  ral  trains  daily  in  5  hrs.;  fare,  ¥3.15,  1st  el.;  ¥1.89.  2d  eL 

South  from  Ui7  :  the  riy.  is  under  conHtnjr-tTon  and  will  evMltUallsr  CCUUMOt 
at  Miyazaki  with  the  croai»-couiitry  line  from  Yoshivmisu, 

• 

From  Bepvu  the  rly.  runs  N.  along  the  shote  of  the  fine  bay 
with  its  flanking  hilLs.    Yufu-yama  rises  at  the  left.  Many 

fishing-hamlets  dot  the  beach ;  at  the  village  of  Kashiranari  the 
!ino  makes  a  wide  detour  (right)  and  affords  a  distant  view 
across  the  bay  to  Oita.  Beyond  Hiji  the  rly.  leaves  the  sea 
and  crosses  a  luxuriant  country  with  many  mulberry  and  vege- 
table-wax trees.  28  M.  lAsa,  a  nniidcscript  town  on  the  edge  of 
a  wide  plain,  is  known  fur  a  group  of  shrines  (3  M.;  Jiariki, 
35  sen),  the  Usa  Hachimangu.  all  painte4  a  bright  vermilion 
and  dedicated  to  the  God  of  War,  to  Hime<i(faimiL  and  to  the 
Empress  Jingo,  The  sea  is  visible  at  the  ri^^t*  43  M.  NakaUu 
(Inn:  Skofukwarij  ¥2),  a  thriving  town  (pop.  15,000)  in  Bvzen 
Province,  produces  ^nnd  oranges,  pmuumons,  and  palatable 
yokan  put  up  in  attractive  cylinders  and  sold  at  15  sen  the 
package.  It  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Yamakuni  Rivt'r, 
whose  upper  reaches  are  celebrated  for  their  boriuty  under  the 
name  oi  the  Yahakei.  —  60  M.  Yukuiiashi  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  branch  line  to  (23  M.)  Soeda,  at  the  S.W.,  near 
Mt.  Ehiko  (3657  /t.)  which  is  much  revered  by  Shiuiuisl^  for 
its  shrines.  Hence  to  75  M.  Kokura  the  rly.  crosses  a  well- 
cultivated,  pleasing,  and  productive  r^on  which  calls  for 
no  particular  mention.  Electric  trolleys  fink  the  surrounding 
countoy  with  82  M.  M^tji;  (see  p.  650)« 
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44.  From  Shimonoaeki  (Japan)  to  Fnaan  (Korea). 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Gov't  Rlys.  maintain  an  excellent 
and  speedy  express  service  (day  and  night),  and  the  commodi- 
ous steamers  (English  spK)ken)  make  the  122  M.  run  in  about 
8  hrs.  The  1st  cl.  fare  of  ¥10  includes  a  2-berth  cabin  (alone 
if  the  sh^  is  not  crowded)  and  meals.  The  passage  is  usually 
smooth,  but  it  can  be  roug^.  For  this  reason  the  night  boats 
are  popular,  as  one  can  sleep.  Upper-deck  cabins  (portholes 
can  be  left  open)  are  preferable  ana  can  be  reserved  (no  extra 
cost)  by  telegraphing  ahead  to  the  station  agent  at  either  port. 
Red-capped  porters  meet  trains,  and  for  a  small  fee  will  see 
the  traveler  to  his  cabin.  Transfers  arc  made  without  friction 
and  in  a  quiet,  systematic  way  that  appeals  to  one.  At  Fusan 
rfiips  tie  up  at  the  pier  near  the  rly.  station.  Customs-officers 
inepeet  luggage  on  the  boat.  Foreigners  are  taken  but  little 
nonce  of,  as  tney  are  supposed  not  to  be  engaged  in  smuggling. 
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Those  entering  Japan  are  asked  if  they  have  tobacco  m  any 
form.  Opium  is  excluded  and  is  a  risky  thine  to  have  in  one's 
possession.  After  leaving  Shimonoseki  Strait  the  ship  enters  the 
Genkai  Nada  and  follows  a  N.W.  course  along  Tsushima 
Island  (ill  the  war  zone;  no  photographing)  visible  at  the  S. 
and  celebrated  as  the  base  for  Admiral  Togo's  squadron  durinjg 
the  Russian  War.  IH  Island  h  farther  S.  —  Baie  and  precipe 
toils  hills  mark  the  sea  approach  to  Fuwi      M.  from  Tsuf 
shima),  which  lies  at  the  upper  end  of  a  crescent-shaped  bay 
half-encircled  bv  hills  that  rise  to  a  height  of  80Q-2000  ft. 
The  big  bare  island  at  the  left  is  Deer  Island  (zetsiteitd)  and 
beyond  it  is  Chinhai  Bay  (in  the  war  zone).  Some  fantastic 
rocks  start  up  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  (right)  and  pro- 
duce a  curious  mirage  effect.  The  white-clad  Koreans  always 
seen  sitting  in  fatuous  vacuity  on  the  rocks  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  have  been  aptly  lik^ed  to  pelicans  or  penguins.  —  Paa»- 
ports  are  unnecessary.  —  The  first-class  shi^  of  the  Nippon 
Yuten  Kaisha  and  of  the  Osaka  Shoun  KaUha  also  ply  be- 
tween the  two  ports.  Their  offices  are  near  the  rly.  station 
(an  imposing  red-brick  and  gmnite  structure  teoogniiable  by  its 
dock-tower). 

The  Fdsan  Station  Hotel,  under  the  management  of  the  RaUway  Bu- 
reau of  the  Government  General  of  Chosen,  is  upstairs  in  the  station  and  is 
conducted  on  the  European  Plan  only.  Room  for  the  night,  for  Ipers.  from 
¥1.50  to  ¥2.50;  for  24  hrs.,  ¥2.50  to  ¥3.50.  Breakfast.  ¥1;  Tiffin.  ¥1.30; 
Dinner,  ¥1.50,  Luncheon,  ¥1;  Tea,  20  sen;  Bath,  15  sen.  Roof-garden;  fine 
views.  English  spoken.  Rooms  can  be  engaged  by  telegraph  (hand  laed- 
aages  to  the  Train  Boy)  free.  A  larger  hotel  is  planned  for  tJhe  summit  of 
RyiUd  Hill,  near  the  station.  —  Inns  ia  the  native  ityle:  OUoi^  Manna, 
Naruto,  etc..  from  ^.50  and  upward. 

Fusan  (Korean,  Pusan,  or  *  Pot  Mt.'),  an  important  and 
growing  port  at  the  southeasternmost  point  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  274  M.  from  Seoulj  in  South  Kyong-Syang  Pro- 
vince and  lat,  35°  06'  N.,  now  celebrated  as  the  Far-Eastern 
terminus  of  the  great  transcontinental  riy.  which  links  £u- 
lope  to  Japan,  is  the  landing-plaoe  for  most  travden  from 
Japan,  and  the  steppingNoff  i)lace  for  those  who  leave  the  con- 
tinent for  Shimonoseki.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
'foot  of  the  Yon-sen  Mt.,  which  rises  bulkily  behind  the  docks 
and  rly.  station,  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  sea.  It  has 
been  held  and  claimed  by  the  Japanese  from  time  immemorial, 
and  as  the  nearest  port  to  Japan,  it  has  been  the  landing-place 
for  their  armies  since  the  days  of  the  mythical  Empress  Jingo. 
For  centuries  Fusan  was  the  strongest  town  in  Korea,  and  for 
many  years  the.  Nipponese  maintained  a  trading  factory  ha« 
under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  imposed  upon  the  Dutch 
at  Hirado  and  Nagasaki.  Once  a  foothold  was  secured  they 
dung  to  the  place  with  a  grip  which  the  Koreans  could  never 
loosen.  The  lofty  cryptomerias  which  adorn  the  summit  of 
Hyuto^n  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  them  in  1592,  and 
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every  sign  of  progress  one  notes  in  the  place  is  due  to  these  pur^ 
pofleftd  and  tenadous  islanders.  The  port  was  fomially  opened 
to  ibmi  by  the  treaty  of  1876,  and  sinoe  then  its  tracle  uBAjm 
ereaaed  so  that  now  it  amounts  to  upward  of  16  million  yva 
j^ear.  It  is  being  so  lapidly  Japanned  out  of  its  decadence  ^d 
msularism  that  now  one  third  of  the  exports  and  two  thirds  of 
the  imports  of  the  entire  country  pass  through  it.  The  domin- 
ating note  is  Japanese,  and  those  familiar  with  it  two  decades 
ago  would  scarcely  recognize  it  now  with  its  pretentious  sta- 
tion and  big  commercial  buildings.  Of  the  50,000  inhabs.  29,000 
are  Japanese,  and  each  one  is  busy  doing  something.  Wide 
anas  are  bemg  vedttmed  from  the  sea;  solid  vetalnin^JwaUs. 
axe  bdng  buflt;  new  docks  are  undor  way;  the  harbor  is  being 
dredged  to  permit  the  entrance  of  ships  of  deep  draught;  a  mit 
lion  tons  of  rode  have  been  drilled  from  the  graiutio  sides  of  the 
forbidding  Yon-san^  and  7  million  yen  are  being  spent  to  make 
Fusan  the  biggest  entry  port  of  the  peninsula.  The  entire 
place  resembles  a  transplanted  bit  of  the  hustling  Island  Em- 

Eire.  Waterworks,  industrial  schools,  postal  facilities,  a  good 
otel,  and  a  host  of  modern  conveniences  are  among  the  im- 
provements introduced,  and  more  are  to  come. 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  town  can  be  seen  from  the  bay,  as 
H  is  padced  snugly  between  the  hills  that  rise  abruptly  around 
it*  The  old  Korean  town  of  PuMin  stands  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  narrow  pass  through  which  the  main  stiM  leads, 
faorag  an  arm  of  the  bay  that  makes  in  there.  The^slreets 
are  narrow  and  unsavory,  and  the  shops  small  and  poor.  The 
wares  of  many  of  these  are  displayed  on  mats  stretched  on  the 
street,  and  over  the  tawdry  collections  the  Koreans  haggle 
amid  considerable  screeching.  The  traveler  with  time  to  spare 
can  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  twin  settlements  by  climb- 
ing the  low  Ryutd-san  (*  Dragon-I^antern  Hill ')  which  faces 
the  landing.  Several  paths  lead  up  beneath  grateful  shade. 
Just  below  the  small  park  at  the  summit  is  a  Buddhist  tempie 
dedicated  to  the  spuit  of  KM  KiyomoM.  The  stone  slab 
commemmtes  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  Japan-China  War. 
The  surrounding  hills  are  said  to  contain  gold.  —  About  50  M. 
N.  of  Fusan  is  the  old  town  of  Kyonju,  anciently  the  capital 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Silla,  and  the  home  of  everything  that  was 
greatest  and  best  in  Korean  art  and  literature.  From  here 
many  of  the  artistic  inspirations  of  the  early  Japanese  were 
drawn. 

Geographical  Sketch.  —  The  Peninsula  of  Korea  (between 
33**  12' and  43**  02' of  N.  lat.,and  124°  18' and  130°  54' of  long. 
E.  of  Greenwich)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Manchuria  and  the 
Russian- Asiatic  maritime  province  of  Primorskaya  (upon  which 
it  abuts  for  11 M.  inward  from  the  Japan  Sea) ;  on  the  £.  bv  the 
Japan  Sea;  on  the  8.  by  the  Eastern  Sea  iTunff^^a^^Bm  the 
Korea  CSumneli  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Yellow  Sea  (  Hwan^^i)> 
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Its  northernmost  part  is  delimned  by  the  Tumen  (which  flows 
into  the  Japan  Sea  at  the  E.)  and  the  Yalu  River  (which  emp- 
ties into  the  Yellow  Sea) ,  and  between  them  by  the  Shan  Yan 
('Ever-White')  Mfe.  — the  souroe  of  botih  stieains.  Its  total 
leoffth  (from  N.  to  S.)  is  about  600  M.;  its  ooest-Mne  is  1700 
(5000  including  the  islands).  Its  widest  part  (between  the 
mouths  of  the  Tumen  and  Yalu)  is  350  M  .;  its  nanowest  (in 
the  vicinity  of  Seoul)  about  120  M.  The  total  area  (much 
smaller  than  formerly)  is  estimated  at  85,000  sq.  M.  (practically 
that  of  Utah,  Kansas,  or  the  British  Isles).  About  one  tenth  is 
under  cultivation.  It  is  more  than  half  as  large  as  all  Japan, 
including  Formosa,  the  14  million  or  more  inhabitants  being 
augmented  by  300,000  Japanese  (rapidly  increasing  in  num- 
bers), 14,000  Chinese,  500  Americans,  200  English,  and  200  of 
other  nationalities*  In  general  shape  and  relative  position  to 
the  continent  of  Asia,  Korea  resembles  Florida,  but  is  unlike 


wooded,  but  the  S.  is  so  i)are  and  drear  that  the  Japanese 
often  refer  to  the  entire  peninsula  as  'the  land  of  treeless  mts.' 

The  sinuous  ridge  of  lofty,  towering  peaks  starts  up  like  a 
great  buttressed  wall  at  the  N.  boundary,  as  if  striving  to  hold 
back  the  flowing  Siberian  steppes.  Its  trend  S.  is  from  the 
celebrated  Paik-iu  San  (White-Head  Peak;  7800  ft.)  —  the 
monarch  of  the  Ever-White  Kange  —  and  passing  through  the 
o^ter  of  the  N.E.  province  of  Ham  Qyongit  reaches  the  £.  coast 
at  about  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude.  Thence  it  ezteoda  in  a 
continuous  line  to  the  extreme  S.,  here  and  there  on  its  way 
throwing  out  lateral  spurs  that  wind  towaid  the  W.  coast. 
Among  the  arms  of  this  great  axial  ranee,  nearly  midway  be> 
tween  the  extreme  N.  and  S.,  rises  the  (5856  ft.)  Diamond 
Mountain  {Kcum'KangSan)y  so  called  for  a  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  (greatly  exaggerated)  *  Twelve  Thousand  Serrated  Peaks ' 
to  rough  diamonds.  Perched  high  among  them  stand  the 
great  historic  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Korea,  celebrated  alike 
lot  their  antiauity  and  the  grandeur  of  their  environment. 
Aoeotding  to  the  natives  this  range  winds  in  and  out  09  times 
in  its  progress  down  the  peninsula,  and  in  addition  to  tlua 
maze  tnere  is  a  complicated  pass  called  'Pass  of  the  Ninety- 
nine  Tiffns.'  The  £.  section  of  this  rugged  spine  whidi  divides 
the  country  into  two  parts  is  merely  a  narrow  strip,  fertile 
but  comparatively  inaccessible,  slopmg  sharply  to  the  Sea 
of  Japan;  the  W.  section  comprises  the  main  body  of  the  in- 
habited Korean  territory  —  well  watered,  poorly  cultivated 
but  phenomenally  rich  and  admirably  suited  for  agriculture. 
Craters  of  long  extinct  volcanoes,  of  time-eroded  lava  streams 
and  other  signs  of  volcanic  action  are  constantly  met  with,  and 
they  as  constantly  remind  old  travelers  of  the  IVansvaal  andj 
Kimberly  lei^ns,  with  iJl  their  sugsestive  possibilities.  '^Ib^ 
the  mts.  are  streaked  with  gold  is  shown  by  the  in^pit  but* 


Those  at  the  N.  are  denady 
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put;  it  lemainfl  for  some  skffled  prospector  to  find  the  dia- 
monds, and  tbite  oonfim  the  name  unwittingly  given  by  the 
Koreans  to  the  peaks.  History  records  that  during  the  terri- 
ble days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  country  was  ruled  by 
cruel  and  half-demented  emperors,  the  peasants  were  forced  to 
flee  for  their  lives  to  the  mt^.,  find  once  there,  to  burn  the  trees 
thereon  to  keep  from  freeziii<z;.  l^ach  year  more  and  moro 
of  the  denuded  slopes  covered  with  young  trees,  and  tlic  For- 
estry Bureau  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Gov't,  is  untiring  iu  its 
efforts  to  make  physical  Korea  match  its  ahnost  perfect  climate. 

Korea's  nearest  over-sea  neighbor  on  the  S.  is  Japan,  from 
whi(^  it  is  sepairated  by  122  M.  of  idandnlotted  strait.  Mid- 
way, between  the  TsuMma  Channd  of  Japan  and  tiie  Korea 
Channel  of  Korea,  is  the  celebrated  Tsushinifi  (^Twin-Island 
the  sentinel  of  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  Ni]^ 
pon's  naval  base  during  her  titanic  struggle  with  the  Musco- 
vitef .  Not  far  to  the  K.,  the  Russian  Armada  of  38  modem 
fighting  ships  under  A  dmiral  RozhdeMvensky  were  *  by  the 
grace  of  Heaven  and  the  help  of  the  gods*  annihilated  by 
Togo's  fleet  during  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  March  27- 
28,  1905.  Between  Tsushitna  and  the  Korean  prouioiitorics 
of  the  S.  coast  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  archipelagos  of 
tiie  world,  unknown  to  Europe  until  CmpUriM  Maxwm  and 
BasH  HaUf  in  the  Alcuie  and  the  Lyra,  navigated  it  in  lSld; 
hm  200  or  more  islets  of  many  shapes  and  sixes,  from  boki 
masses  of  wild  and  arid  rock  a  thousand  or  more  ft.  high,  to 
low,  cultivated  islands  barely  awash  at  high  tide,  dot  the  sea, 
shelter  a  myriad  sea-fowl,  and  form  a  shoal  that  completely 
screens  the  mainland  from  approachiiic;  ships.  Some  are 
tliickly  WQudcd;  others  bare  and  of  forbidding  aspect.  Those 
that  are  submorgiMl  by  the  spring  tides  help  to  renaer  the  coast 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  known  -to  navigators.  Sponges, 
pearls,  beautiful  coral-beds,  and  a  host  of  bizarre  marine 
creatures  dwell  in  the  waten  roundabout  tbem.  The  largest, 
most  important,  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  islands  (some- 
time noted  for  its  fine  pearls)  Ls  Chyoi-ju  or  Qndpofi  {40 
M.  long  by  17  broad),  distant  60  m.  from  the  S.W.  corner  of 
the  peninsula;  with  a  population  of  100,000,  chiefly  fisher- 
men, and  an  infamous  reputation  for  shipwrecks.  It  an 
elliptical,  rock-hormd  island  almost  rovored  with  conical  mts. 
(many  of  them  extinct  craters)  culminatmg  in  the  lofty  Hal-la 
San  or  Mt.  Auckland  (0588  ft.),  on  the  top  of  which  are  triple 
extinct  craters  each  holding  a  lake  in  its  burned-out  cone. 
Cultivation  rises  to  the  2000  ft.  level.  The  towns  are  of  no 
special  interest  to  foreigners. 

Travelers  know  this  region  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  world,  parttcularhr  during  certain  seasons.  A  sail 
through  the  duster  on  a  fine  summer  da^,  when  atmospheric 
conditions  are  pcopiUoua  lor  the  formation  of  the  wonderful 
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Inferior  Miram  for  which  the  looafity  Is  edebratedy  is  an  ei- 

peiienoe  one  does  not  forget.  Then  the  whole  Korean  woild 
kx>kB  ghoBtly,  and  the  ialand3  loom  upside  down  in  a  way 
ih&i  amazes  the  beholders.  At  times  the  sea  is  almost  ripple- 
less;  at  others  tremendous  tides  scour  through  the  channels, 
and  dense  fog-banks  add  to  th<^  treachery  of  the  tides.  The 
Korean  port  of  Fusan  —  the  landing-place  for  inany  travelecs 
from  Japan  — faces  Tsushima  (whidi  ijilongs  to  Japan),  and 
from  this  point  round  the  E.  coii^t  of  the  mainla-nd  (where 
^ere  are  no  islands),  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  is  I  to  2  ft. 
In  auMEalar  eontraat  aie  the  cMHiditions  on  the  W.  eoaat;  at 
Chemwpo  the  stream  rushes  in  with  startlmg  rapidity  and 
violence  to  a  depth  of  37  ft.  The  tidal  range  is  greater  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn  than  in  winter  and  spring.  A  winding  chain 
nel  leads  up  the  bay,  and  unless  big  ships  moor  head  and  stem 
in  the  constantly  altering  fairway,  they  will  he  left  sticking  in 
the  bhick  mud  when  the  tide  swirls  out.  Tlie  fiat-bottomed 
native  juiiks  are  fasiiioned  to  meet  this  contingency,  and  one 
may  often  see  a  dozen  or  more  resting  on  the  black  mud  of  the 
harbor  bottom,  looking  like  fat  geese  or  beached  scows.  The 
tidal  stream  is  so  strong  that  it  runs  for  56  M.  up  the  Han 
ii^,  to  the  laiiid  near  If  o-ini.  There  are  several  fine  harbon 
and  shdtered  ports  on  this  cfeeply  indented  ooast.  The  richest 
section  of  the  peninsula  flanks  the  Han  River  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source  in  the  Keum-kang  San.  Mucb  of  the  soil  is  lieh 
alluvium,  from  5  to  10  ft.  deep,  capable  of  bearing  two  burnp^ 
crops  n  year  with  httle  or  no  enriching.  Few  of  the  hills  are 
terra(^ed  as  in  Japan.  Many  wild  flowers  deck  them  after  the 
rains,  and  tine  purple  thistles  grow  in  profusion.  —  Outside 
the  capital,  which  is  practically  the  only  city  worth  seeing, 
there  are  few  places  of  importance.  The  small  towns  are  mere 
clusters  of  hovels  with  narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  a  preponder- 
anoe  of  listless  men  and  frowsy  women.  Abominable  stenohes 
aboond,  and  open  drains  are  common.  The  most  important 
of  tiie  ports  are  mentioned  in  their  iwoper  plaeea  in  the  Gidde- 
bobk. 

The  merciful  hand  of  Providence  has  bestoweil  on  the  Kore- 
ans a  map^nificent  land  abounding  in  resources  of  all  kinds  — 
one  where  none  ought  to  l)e  poor,  and  where  misery  ought  to 
be  unknown  —  a  land  whose  products  and  riches  of  many 
kinds  ar(^  abundant,  and  a.s  varied  as  they  are  rich.  With  a  . 
superb  clunate,  an  abundant  rainfall,  a  productive  soil,  and  a 
hardy  people;  with  mts.  sprinkled  with  gold,  coal,  iron,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead;  with  an  extensive  coast-line  hi^ved  by  a  sea 
teeming  with  fine  fish  from  whales  to  sardines,  and  dotted  with 
islands  noted  for  their  pearls,  Korea  has  ladced  onlv  a  good 
goVt  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  opulent  countries  of  the  gor- 
geous East.  Earthquakes  are  unknown;  typhoons  are  rare; 
its  wonderful  climate  makes  of  the  country  a  sort  of  open-air 
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Bflomtmiiim,  and  Hs  bright,  beautifiil,  strangely  calm  and  per- 
fect morniiigB  —  clear  as  the  tones  of  a  chapel  bell,  and  musi- 
cal with  the  call  of  many  birds  7-  fill  the  apirit  with  the  eleoUio 

joy  of  youth,  and  with  a  tranquillit  y  all  too  rare  in  this  work-a- 
day  world.  It  is  fast  becoming  a  health  resort  for  the  steamed 
colonials  of  the  China  and  India  littoral^  and  in  the  summer  the 
attractive  hotel  at  Seoul' ia  full  to  overflowing  with  limp  and 
enervated  Europeans  from  the  torrid  south. 

Agriculture  is  the  national  industry  and  it  gives  occupation 
to  six  or  seven  millions  of  the  people.  The  native  methods  are 
so  primitive  that  ere  long  the  proauction  will  be  trebled  by  the 
UMxieni  agnBton  introduced  by  the  Japaneae.  Three  men  at 
leaatare  required  to  use  a  spade — one  to  guide  it  by  the  handle, 
two  others  to  raise  it  from  the  ground  by  ropea  attached  to  a 
long  blade,  and  the  latter  are  sometimes  increased  to  six  or 
eight.  Oxen  are  employed  to  drag  ploughs  (wooden  with  a 
removable  iron  shoe)  as  crude  as  those  of  early  Mexico  or 
Egypt.  Rice  and  barley  are  threshed  on  a  board,  or  with  a 
flail,  and  winnowed  by  throwing  the  grains  into  the  air;  then 
they  are  milled  by  pestles  in  a  wocilen  mortar.  The  chief 
crops  are  rice,  beans,  pease,  millet,  wheat,  barley,  tobacco, 
cotton,  caatoiKnl.  potatoes,  mdona,  and  peppers.  The  people 
are  inordinate^  lond  of  lettuoe,  and  nearly  every  yard  has  a 
I^t  of  it.  Besides  teaching  the  Koreans  methods  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  land  on  scientific  lines,  the  Japanese  have 
established  model  farms,  miniature  cotton  and  tobacco  plan- 
tations; horticultural,  forestry,  and  seedling  stations,  and 
besides  stocking  the  country  with  fre^h  seeds  and  new  agri- 
cultural tools,  they  have  taught  the  people  how  to  breed  and 
care  for  live-stock,  and  have  quadrupled  the  yearly  output  of 
Korean  silk.  The  country  has  been  referred  to  as  a  'natural 
orchard,'  and  experts  are  supplanting  certain  of  the  poorly 
developed  fruita  with  American  pears,  Krapes,  apples,  etc.  The 
appearance  of  the  Korean  peasantry  mm  tempto  one  to  paMi- 
phrase  AHemus  TTard'^  remark  about  Spain,  and  agree  with  him 
that  there  would  be  mcae  arable  land  if  the  people  did  not 
carry  sO  much  of  it  around  on  their  persons! 

Ginseng  (Panax  Schinseng),  originally  a  wild  Manchurian 
product,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  economic  plants.  Credu- 
lous Chinese  ascribe  almost  miraculous  curative  powers  to  it, 
and  ailing  persons  will  sometimes  pay  $200  for  a  special  root 
3  or  4  in.  long  and  weighing  but  a  few  ounces.  The  Chinese 
name  jin-tsan  (or  jiji-shen)  is  said  to  allude  to  the  resemblance 
of  the  forked,  carrot-like  root  to  the  legs  of  a  man  (Jih),  Panax 
(Greek,  'all-healing')  expresses  the  Asiatic  beHef  in  its  efficacy. 
The  Japanese  name,  ninjin,  is  the  word  for  carrot,  and  its  high 
price  is  referred  to  in  the  proverb.  Nimjin  kiUe  kubi  kukuru 
Cafter  ginseng,  death  by  hanging')  meaning,  'you  will  prob- 
ably get  well  if  you  eat  ginseng,  but  you  will  die  of  hunger  after- 
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wardt  lor  it  will  make  you  poor.'  The  manufactured  produoi, 
red  ginseng,  whose  only  medicinal  effect  is  that  of  a  mild  aio- 

matic  stimulant,  is  known  to  Chinese  and  Koreans  as  Hong- 
sam.  The  cultivated  root  is  esteemed  less  highly  than  the  wild 
(which  grows  in  N.  Korea  and  Manchuria),  one  kin  of  the  i 
former  bringing  only  45  taels  in  the  Shanghai  market,  against 
30  tmds  of  the  American  product  ( Panax  quinquefoliuSy  the  in- 
troduction of  which  broke  the  market  and  brought  down  the 
price),  axA  3  tads  for  the  JuMmee  plant  (which  is  euUmted 
m  many  of  the  provinces  of  Japan).  Korean  ginseng  has  al- 
ways been  highly  esteemed  at  the  Peking  Court,  and  anciently 
it  was  included  m  the  annual  tribute.  Its  cultivation  has  long 
been  a  gov't  monopoly,  and  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
Monopoly  Bureau  of  the  Chosen  Gov't.  The  annual  produc- 
tion is  about  6000  lbs.,  the  best  quality  bringing  ¥80  per  lb. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  ground  which  has  not  oeen  used  for 
ginseng  culture  for  7  yrs.  The  carefully  fenced  beds  (of  sand, 
leaf-mould,  etc.)  are  about  18  in.  wide  and  24  high.  When  2 

J^rs.  old,  the  plant  puts  forth  2  leaves,  and  2  yrs.  later  it  has  4 
oaves  and  is  6  in.  hi|^.  It  reaches  maturity  in  the  6thr7th 
yr.,  up  to  which  time  it  is  tended  with  extreme  care  and  is  shd- 
tered  from  the  sun  and  wind  by  reed  blinds  stretched  above  or 
wlft.|>^ifig  at  the  side  of  the  plots,  and  inclining  slightly  to  the  8. 
Hong-aam  can  be  made  only  out  of  the  roots  of  plants  5  yrs. 
old  and  upward.  After  being  steamed  and  dried,  the  *  beards* 
and  '  tails '  are  cut  off,  the  trunks  are  classified  according  to  sise 
and  quality  and  packed  in  neat  baskets  of  5  catties  each. 

Southern  Korea  is  practically  bare  of  trees,  but  the  mts.  of 
the  N.  and  E.  provinces  contain  splendid  forests  which  cover 
wide  areas;  chief  among  the  indigenous  trees  are  silver-firs, 
manv.  speotes  ol  imie,  oak,  and  maple;  birch,  juniper,  mt.  ash, 
haiel,  lime,  willow,  alder,  larch,  chestnut,  poi^Uuv  walnut^  etc. 
Vast  quantities  of  timber  (chiefly  larch,  red-pine,  and  walnut) 
are  felled  annually  in  the  Hyoisan-chin  Mt.  (the  center  of  the 
forest  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Yalu)  and  rafted  down  to 
Shin-wiju  —  the  huge  rafts  constituting  picturesque  features 
of  the  Yalu  River,  From  the  several  species  of  hornbeam  found 
in  the  peninsula,  the  Koreans  make  mallets,  handles,  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  Forestry  Bureau  is  busily  engaged 
in  afforestation  throughout  the  country  (many  stations),  and 
among  the  thousands  of  trees  planted  yean^  the  splendid 
Cryptcmeria  japoniea  firares  largely,  alon^^  with  the  quick- 
growing  acacias.  Splenmd  groves  of  Spanish  chestnuts  are 
features  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Hm  Biuer*  The  Umbrella 
Pines  are  called  Parasol  Pines,  because  they  resemble  in  shape 
the  parasols  carried  over  the  King.  Many  of  the  gnarled,  weird 
Japanese  pines  are  seen,  but  not  in  such  profusion  as  in  Japan. 

The  Flora  is  extensive  and  interesting,  but  not  so  varied  or 
proUiic  as  that  of  Japan.  The  plums  and  cherries  bloom  just 
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aa  beautifoUy,  and  wOd  aaaleas  flame  from  the  hill-alopes  juat 
as  they  do  around  Karuizaioa  and  other  places  in  the  wmd 
Empirew  The  several  varieties  of  clematis  warm  the  hearts  of  ' 

travelers  from  New  England,  and  the  splendid  rhododendrons 
impart  a  semi-tropic  asj>ect  to  the  land.  In  some  places  frag- 
rant honeysuckle  is  as  plentiful  as  at  Nikko,  Travelers  will  not 
fail  to  note  the  omnipresent  climbmg  ivy  classified  aa  Ampel- 
opsis  (of  the  family  Vitdceos  —  a  near  relation  to  the  Japan- 
ese ivyj  and  the  many-flowered  rose  (a  Japanese  species,  Rosa 
mvUiflora)f  which  dimb  to  the  topmost  points  of  the  loftiest 
trees  to  flaunt  their  beauties  mntonly  in  the  face  of  the  son. 
Tiger-lilies,  wei^elas,  gentians^  peonies,  marigolds,  butter- 
cups,  violets,  white  aconite,  dandelions,  asters,  syringa,  spirsea, 
pink  iris,  and  many  other  old-fashioned  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs  ^ow  in  profusion.  In  S.  Korea  plums  put  forth  their 
pinkish-white  blooms  in  late  Jan.,  and  peaches  and  cherries 
follow  soon  theies^ter,  albeit  the  displays  are  not  so  extensive 
ad  in  Japan. 

For  purposes  of  dvil  administration  Korea  is  divided  into 
13  Province^^  <(id),  all  maritime,  all  based  mainly  on  the  river 
basins;  an^iietmed  (the  8  origmals  ones)  by  uniting  the  initial 
syllables  oixhe  largest  cities  within  their  borders;  for  example^ 

Hoang-chiu  and  Hairchiu,  when  thns  peparated  form  the  pro- 
vince of  Hoang-hai.  They  are  subdivided  into  eleven  prefec- 
tures (pu)  and  333  districts  (kun)»  The  present  excellent  sys- 
tem of  e^ov't  is  modeled  on  that  of  Japan.  Japanese  names  are 
being  given  gradually  to  the  provinces  and  cities.  The  annual 
income  is  about  30  inillion  yen,  and  is  equaled  by  the  expendi- 
tures* About  8000  steamero,  sailing-ships  and  junks  toU^  at 
Kdrean  parts  each,  year.  The  largest  of  the  provineoi,  NOBTtt 
AND  SoxjTH  Ham-Gyong  (Complete  View),  with  1,388,611  in- 
habitants, border  Manchuria  and  Asiatic  Russia,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  the  Tumen  River  and  the  Ever-White 
Mts.  The  region  (called  Kankyo  by  the  Japanese)  is  one  of 
lofty,  furest-clad  mts.  —  the  home  of  the  tiger,  leopard,  the 
huge  Korean  bear,  and  of  much  small  game.  Within  the  boun- 
daries is  Paik-Tu  AlLf  u  limestone  formation  prominent  in 
Korean  {61k4ote  as  the  abode  .of  a  benevdcnt  goddess  who 
presides  over  the  entire  ooontry.  Chinese  writers  have  com* 
pared  the  peak  to  a  *  white  porcelain  vase  with  a  scalloped 
rim,'  and  it  is  believed  ( by  the  ereduloua)  that  the  white^ 
haired  fauna  of  the  dbtrict  never  injures  man.  Snow  covers 
Paik- Tu for  10  month??  of  the  year.  The  chief  port ,  T7o?i-san,  on 
the  S.  shore  of  Broughton  Bay,  contains  httle  to  interest  trav- 
elers. Ships  of  the  Omka  Shosen  Kaisha  plv  weeklv  to  F usan 
(297  M.;  fare,  ¥15),  68ak<i  (618  M.  ¥30),  and  to  mmor  ports. 

North  and  South  Phyong-An  (Tranquil  Peace)  or  Ping 
Yang,  or  Htian,  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  above  provinces  and 
iaok  Manchuria  and  the  Yalu  River  at  the  N.,  and  the  Yellow 
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Sea  at  the  W.  They  belie  their  oeaoefiCd  name,  (at  8,  Phyong^ 
An  had  hesa  the  great  battlefida  Gi  Korea  for  ages.  For  oen- 
turies  it  was  the  gate  of  ingress  fcTy  and  outlet  to,  China^  and 
on  its  wide  plains  (winch  support  a  pop.  of  1,934,3'^)  hosts  of 
Mongols  and  Koreans,  Japanese  and  Chinese  have  fought  and 
died.  The  region  is  rich  in  minerals;  the  Japanese  Navy  makes 
its  briquettes  from  the  anthracite  product  of  the  extensive 
Ping  Yang  Coal  Mines  (veins  32  M.  long  by  7i  M.  wide) 
owned  by  Gov't.  Many  ruins  of  early  Chinese  occupation  axe 
to  be  found,  and  fortified  castles,  quaint  old  gates  and  walla 
dot  the  hills.  Heijd,  the  capital,  is  mentioned  at  p.  754. 

Hoang^Hai  (Yellow  Sea,  or  Hwang-haXf  or  Kokai),  with 
1,015,867  lidiabB.,  borders  this  sea,  and  its  ejctreme  pomt  is  the 
nearest  in  Korea  to  the  (80  M.)  Shantung  Promontory  of 
Chiiia.  It  was  long  the  camping-ground  for  the  hordes  of 
Chinese  pirates  (from  Chefoo  aaad  Teng  Chow)  who  formerly 
made  periodical  raids  in  the  peninsula.  On  their  arrival  it  was 
customary  for  the  Korean  lookouts  to  light  great  signal-fir^ 
(pong-iva)  by  night  and  to  send  up  dense  columns  of  smoke  by 
day  to  warn  the  inland  people  of  the  approach  of  the  bucca- 
neers; other  fires  were  soon  lit  on  other  hills  until  a  luminous 
chain  of  them  flamed  to  the  sky  clear  to  Nam-San  at  Seoul, 
and  the  King  was  apprised  of  the  on-coming  peril.  This  pic- 
turesque arrangement  (one  now  superseded  by  the  telegraph 
of  the  *  fordg^  devil ')  was,  until  quite  recently,  employ^  es» 
tensively,  and  by  means  of  it  the  King  received  tnteUigenoe 
from  the  uttermost  end  of  his  realm.  Moang-hai  was  also  the 
objective  point  of  the  early  missionaries  who  tried  to  enter  the 
forbidden  land  —  there  to  suffer  martyrdom  and  a  cruel  death. 
The  adjacent  sea  teems  with  fine  fish,  and  it  was  long  the 
chosen  fishing-ground  for  Chinese  from  the  mainland.  The 
most  important  islands  off  the  coast  are  the  Hall  Groups  so- 
called  (in  1816)  by  Basil  Hall  (captain  of  the  ship  Lyra)  in 
memorjr  of  his  father  Sir  James  aaU,  sometime  president  of 
the  Edmbutgfa  Geographical  Society.  Rook-salt  and  nnseng 
are  among  the  chief  products.  The  extensive  Iron  Mma  (brown 
hematite  ore)  in  the  Chai-nyong  district  (near  Chinnampo)  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Gov't;  the  annual  output  (much 
of  which  goes  to  the  foundry  at  Wakamaisu)  is  about  70,000 
tons.  Modern  machinery  is  used.  There  are  two  amftU^ 
mines,  the  Anak,  and  the  Eunyvl. 

Kang-Won  (River  Moor),  or  Kdgen,  with  833,000  inhabs., 
is  unique  among  the  provinces  in  that  its  (150  M.)  coast  is  un- 
sheltered by  islands,  and  is  without  harbors.  It  is  the  most 
mountainous  of  all  the  provinces.  The  Twelve  Thousand 
Peaks  of  the  Diamond  Mt.  are  within  its  borders,  as  is  also  the 
source  of  the  river  Han,  FcrtyHfive  mileB  o£f  the  ooaat  lies  the 
solitary  and  rardy  viated  Dagelet  Island  (named  for  this  a»» 
troDomer  by  liO  P^otiss,  the  fwch  navigator  wlm  diaoovo 
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it  in  1787).  From  the  high  rampart  of  bare  rock  which  sur- 
rounds it  a  central  p^k  rises  4000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  few 
Koreans  and  Japanese  who  dwell  in  this  lonely  spot  subsist  by 
fahing  for  the  wiiakfl  wlddi  alxiu^ 

The  ooast  of  the  pioyiiioe  is  noted  among  KoreaoB  for  ile 
Eight  Views  (I^aliffang),wbkib,miji  no  interest  to  foraigiien. 

KTom^Kwi  (Capital  Boundaries),  of  Keiki  (pop.  1,513,- 
966)  though  smallest  in  area,  is  one  of  the  richest  of  all  the 
Korean  possessions.  It  flanks  Kang-Won  on  the  W.,  the  Yel- 
low Sea  on  the  E.,  is  crossed  by  the  Han  River  (largest  of  the 
native  rivers  flanked  ot\  bf)th  sides  by  Korean  territory),  and 
beside  Secnd,  the  modern  capital,  it  contains  wdthin  its  borders 
the  iiu|x>rtant  port  of  ChemiUpo,  and  the  one-time  proepe^io 
town  of  Kang-hoa. 

North  and  South  Chydnq-Chyono  (Pure  Tx)yalty),  or 
Chusei,  a  rich  and  fertile  province  (pop.  1,519,309)  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  Granary  of  the  Kinedom,  is  celebrated  among 
Christians  as  the  'nursery  of  the  faith,'  for  its  soil  luis  been  re- 
peatedly soaked  with  the  blood  of  native  believers.  Along  its 
ooast  are  numerous  bays  and  islands  marked  m  Euroimai 
oharts  with  the  names  of  the  f ordgn  navigators  who  visited 
them  in  the  earlv  days.  Jeroine  Bay  and  the  Prince  ImperuU 
Arckipdaao  recall  the  ill-lated  wrecks  (in  1846)  of  the  slttps 
Glory  and  Victory.  Fogs  are  frequent  off  the  coast,  and  thesOi 
with  the  many  shoals  and  strong  high  tides,  render  navigation 
extremely  hazardous.  The  Keurn,  a  river  of  minor  importance, 
drains  both  provinces  and  empties  into  the  Yellow  Sea  near 
Kun-San, 

North  and  South  Chyolla  (Complete  Network),  or 
Zenra,  the  most  fertile  and  warmest  of  the  provinces  (pop. 
2,632,849),  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Pakchi; 
are  the  nearest  to  Shanghai,  and  produce  cattle  for  the  meat- 
eatine  Koreans,  and  cotton  for  the  Japanese  mills*  The  island- 
dotted  shores  have  been  the  scene  of  many  ehipwrecks. 

NoBTH  AND  South  Ktong^ang  (Joyful  Honor)  orKeMd. 
occupy  the  site  of  the  sometime  kinjBd<Mns  of  iSiUa,  Kaya,  and 
Karakj  in  the  southeastemmost  region  of  the  peninsula,  and 
ore  at  once  the  richest  and  most  populous  (3»174,88d  inhabs.)  of 
the  provinces.  The  plains  and  valleys  are  watered  and  drainer! 
by  the  Nak-tong,  and  the  equalile  climate  is  free  from  the 
rigors  of  the  northern  winters.  From  time  imTneniorial  the  in- 
vading Japanese  have  landed  tlieir  troops  liere,  and  here  the 
earliest  Korean  civilization  and  art  reached  their  highest  de- 
velopment before  being  expatriated  to  the  island  of  Kyushu, 
FuaaUf  one  of  the  mobt  important  of  the  ports,  is  mentioned 
at  p.  694.  The  Japanese  are  deveIoi>ing  the  region,  and  Chmch 
Ao>,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  perhaps  destined  to  be  a 
great  naval  port. 
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The  Korean  Highways  are  not  yet  suitable  for  automo- 
biles. What  the  natives  grandiloquently  term  '  Great  Roads* 
are  oftentimes  infamous  foot-paths  with  scarcely  room  for  two 
Udai  buUs  to  pass  each  other.  Manv  of  the  bridges  (usually 
sod-oovered)  are  eo  rotten  that  even  the  native  horses  refuse  to 
cross  them  until  the  7napu  (driver)  crosses  them  first  and  testa 
them.  The  Japanese  Gov't  is  rapidly  extending  the  peninsular 
highways,  widening  and  strengthening  them  as  they  go.  At 
present  the  difficulties  of  automobile  travel  in  Korea  would 
be  too  great  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 

The  River  System  is  extcnsivo,  and  the  country  is  well 
watered,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  streams,  because  of  their 
shallowness,  are  practically  valueless  for  navigation.  The 
largest  of  the  rivor^,  the  Ynlu,  caWvd  by  the  Koreans  Am  Nok, 
or  Green  Duck  (from  its  blai;sii-green  color  after  the  melting 
of  the  snow  uad  ice  near  its  mt.  source),  forms  a  part  of  the  N. 
boundary  and  separates  Korea  from  Manchuria.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  60  M.  from  its  triple  mouth  (at  the  Yellow  Sea),  and  is 
mudi  used  for  rafting  down  (to  Antun^)  the  logs  cut  near  its 
upper  reaches.  The  cold  Tumerif  which  rises  in  the  Everw 
White  Mts.  and  separates^  N.E.  Korea  from  Asiatic  Russia, 
though  about  200  M.  long  is  of  little  benefit  to  Koreans.  It  is 
frozen  over  during  several  months  of  the  intense  Siberiiui 
winter,  and  in  the  spring,  when  the  snows  melt,  it  becomes  a 
raging  torrent  difficult  to  navigate.  The  Tai-dorig  (Daklo), 
which  drains  South  Phyorig-An  and  is  often  called  the  Piftg 
Yang  (after  it  passes  the  old  capital  of  that  name),  empties 
into  the  Yellow  Sea  near  Chinnampo  and  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant rivers  of  the  peninsula.  At  Ping  Yang  it.is  about  1200  ft 
wide,  and  during  the  season  its  surface  is  often  quite  covered 
with  the  timber-rafts  that  come  down  from  the  mts.  to  the  sea. 
The  upper  reaches  are  noted  for  fine  scenery.  Thfj  stately 
Han,  the  finest  of  the  Korean  rivers,  referred  to  by  mariners 
as  tho  Seoul  Ri\  <  r  and  by  others  as  the  River  of  Goldon  Sand 
(because  of  the  auriferous  deposits  in  its  bed),  rises  in  the  Dia- 
mond Mt.,  serves  as  the  great  fluvial  artery  between  that  re- 
gion and  Seoul  (where  it  is  900  ft.  wide),  thence  flows  45  M.  to 
the  Yellow  Sea.  It  is  navigable  for  small  flat-bottomed  craft 
for  nearly  170  M.  from  its  moulb,  and  up  and  down  its  sinuous 
course,  through  gorges  that  remind  one  of  those  of  the  YangiiBe- 
fciang,  go  many  picturesque,  mediseval  junks.  There  are  50  or 
more  rapids  along  its  upper  reaches,  and  some  of  them  glis- 
sade down  amid  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  scenery  in 
the  country.  It  is  the  favorite  river  with  foreigners  for  house- 
boat inp;,  and  a  journey  to  its  mt.  source  leads  one  through  the 
very  li<  art  of  Korea,  where  many  of  the  old  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms prevail.  Trips  can  always  be  planned  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  hotel  manager  at  Seoul.  The  high  tides  of  the  Yel- 
low Sea  affect  the  river  56  M.  from  its  mouth.  Tlnrty  mil^ 
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belowthe  capital  it  divides^  the  main  atieam  flowing  W.,  and  a 

branch,  the  SaUe,  turning  S.  At  the  mouth  stands  Kanghoa 
Itkmd  CFlower  of  the  River'),  long  r^aided  as  one  of  the 

invincible  fortified  outposts  of  the  capital,  and  oftentimes  the 
retreat  of  kinpa  forced  out  by  fnroign  invasion  or  domestic  up- 
risings. Duplicates  of  the  national  archivas  were  formerly 
preserved  here,  and  the  iLijiary  was  anciently  rich  in  Chinese 
MSS.  The  fortresis  wim  bi>iiibMr(led  and  destroyed  so  many 
times  after  the  foreigners  forced  iheu'  way  into  the  country, 
that  its  one-time  prestige  has  vanished. — The  iSToi^^ang,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  southern  riveis,  drains  the  greater  part 
of  Narik  Kyong^yang  before  emptying  into  thd  Korea  Charmd 
near  Fusan,  The  Aeum  Bk>er  rises  in  Chyung-Chyong  and 
merges  its  shallow  watm  witiii  those  of  the  Ycdlow  Sea  near 
JCun-san. 

Climate.  The  physical  configuration  of  Korea  gives  it  a 
climate  of  almost  unsurpassed  excellence.  The  winter  quality 
is  superb;  the  summer  is  supportable.  It  is  without  asperity, 
and  there  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  to  guard  against. 
Foreigners  are  not  affected  by  climatic  maladies,  and  Euro- 
pean children  thrive.  Because  of  the  length  of  the  peninsula, 
the  wintev  at  the  N.  k  eonsideiably  colder  than  at  the  &  At 
Shin08hil  it  opens  earlier,  and  the  spring  30  days  later,  than 
at  Fumn,  Persons  accustomed  to  life  in  the  Temporate  Zone 
find  the  Korean  dimate  exhilarating;  partioularly  the  cold, 
dry,  bracing  winter.  It  is  much  sup)erior  and  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  Japan.  The  summer  heat,  though  strong,  is  tem- 
pered by  sea-breezes,  and  is  without  the  disintegrating  quality 
of  the  heat  in  Japan  or  the  savage  torridity  of  that  of  Hong- 
kong. January  is  the  coldebt  month,  the  mean  temjperature 
being  lb""  at  the  N.  and  35^  at  the  S.  The  northland  is  some- 
times covered  with  deep  snows  from  Sept.  to  Mareh,  but  with 
bright,  bOAUtiful  clear  da^rs,  and  still,  frosty,  moonlit  nights 
that  suj^est  packs  of  running  wolves,  and '  frosty  but  kindly ' 
tonic  effects.  The  golden  quality  of  the  sunshine  is  so  appar- 
ent, and  the  early  mornings  are  of  such  rare  beauty,  that  the 
name  of  \\\v  country,  'Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,'  is  derived 
from  them.  The  Yalu  and  the  Tnmen  RtPers  are  frozen  over 
for  3-4  months,  and  the  Han  for  2-3.  The  ice  is  usually  thick 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  any  army  with  impedimenta. 
For  9  months  of  each  year  one  can  customarily  count  upon 
bright  blue,  unclouded  aides  from  the  Ydu  to  the  Korea 
tlhanneL  The  winter  at  the  S.  is  bright  and  mild,  with  a  crisp 
tang  like  that  of  the  climate  of  the  Mexican  tableland. 

The  hottest  month  is  Aug.,  with  a  mean  tempercitTirc  of  72" at 
the  N.  and  77**  at  the  S.  The  mean  summer  temperature  at 
Seoul  is  about  75"  F.  and,  that  of  winter  about  S3°.  The  mean 
of  the  E.  coast  is  from  2°  to  4°  higher  than  that  of  the  W.  coast 
in  the  same  latitude,  during  Feb.  and  March i  the  revertje  being 
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the  case  during  April-July.  From  Oct.  to  March  norther^ 
winds  prevail;  in  April  and  Sept.  they  arc  variabler  and  fiom 

May  to  Aug.  they  are  usually  southerly.  The  rains  are  well 
distributed  during  the  year;  the  average  rainfall  is  36  in.  a 
year,  and  during  the  summer  rainy  season  22  in.  Irrigation  is 
necessary  only  for  the  rice  crop.  —  The  Rainy  Season  occurs 
in  July- Aug.  on  the  N.E.  and  W.  coasts,  and  April-July  on 
the  S.  coast;  the  annual  rainfall  in  those  localities  Wng  about 
35y  42,  and  30  in.  respectively.  It  is  dry  on  the  W.  ooast  fiom 
Sept.  to  Jan.,  on  the  8.  in  Feb.  (where  the  rainfall  is  more 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  than  elsewhere)  and 
on  the  N.E.  coa.st  from  April  to  Aug.  Europeans  find  the 
fiercely  hot  summer  (mid-July  to  mid-Sept.)  trying  but  not 
unhealthy.  Fogs  frequently  occur  on  the  N.E.  coast  in  summer, 
and  occasionally  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  winter;  on  the  W. 
If  oast  from  March  to  July,  and  on  the  S.  from  April  to  August. 


f Health.  Korean  ideas  of  hygiene  are  alrnost  as  negligible  as 
those  of  a  Hottentot.  Travelers  should  always  be  on  their 
/  guard  against  sampling  native  dishes  and  beverages,  and  on 
no  account  should  water  or  milk  be  drunk  unless  n^cently 
boiled.  The  average  Korean  well  is  little  short  of  a  pest-hole, 
and  is  often  the  cause  of  epdemtes.  While  the  progressive 
Japanese  have  installed  modem  waterworks  in  certain  of  the 
large  cities,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  an  ignonmt  populace  from 
defiling  the  sources.  Boiled  milk  is  always  to  be  had  in  the 
foreign  hotels,  and  the  excellent  Takaradzuka  Tansan  Mineral 
Water  (p.  629)  is  imported  from  Japan.  For  the  traveler  who 
takes  ordinary  precautions  Korea  is  healthier  than  most  coun- 
tries in  the  East. 

Money.  The  old  Korean  system  was  so  cumbersome  that 
when  the  invading  Japanese  army  once  bought  10,000  yen 
worth  of  timber  in  the  interior,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  in 
copper  cash,  it  was  found  necessary  to  charter  a  small  steamer 
and  fill  it  with  the  old  coins.  These,  along  with  the  debjised 
nickles,  the  silver  20  chon  {sen)  pieces  and  the  dollars  (won) 
are  being  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  new  coins  and  bank- 
notes of  equal  value  with  those  of  Japan'.  The  new  metallic 
money  is  sunilar  in  quality  and  appearance  to  that  of  Japan  ' 
excq^t  that  the  Korean  national  emblems  (a  white  cock  like 
the  mythological  phoenix,  and  a  5-petal  plum  blossom  replao* 
ing  the  16-petal  chrysanthemum)  appear  upon  them  in  jux- 
taposition to  various  Japanese  symbols.  The  so-called  gold 
standard  is  represented  by  5,  10,  and  20  yen  pieces  (rarely 
seen) ;  subsidiarv  copper  coins  of  2  and  1  sen  (or  chon):  nickels 
(5  chon) ;  10  ana  20  sen  (chon)  silver  pieces;  and  a  hali  yen  (50 
9m)  called  half  won.  Ji^panese  money  passes  interdumgeably 
with  the  Korean,  but  upon  leayins  the  country  the  traveler 
should  chai^  his  money  to  avoid  its  being  aiscounted  (in 
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Sbs^mx  or  elsewhere).  This  also  applies  to  the  differait  banK- 
notoe  iasued  by  the  (govemmeiitBi)  Bankof  Ckown. 

Hdntmg  and  Fishing.  The  extensive  founa  includes  splendid 
striped  tigers  (Bengal  variety)  Whose  ma^Euficent  pelts  (be> 
cause  of  the  cold  winters)  have  much  long^  and  thicker  fur 

than  thoir  southern  brothers.  Thp  fijrent  size  f\nd  beautiful 
markings  of  the  skins  make  them  highly  prized  liy  forpipners, 
who  often  comr  from  a  distance  to  seek  them.  Tlu>  rhief  range 
is  in  the  N.,  among  the  forest-clad  mts.  of  Ham-Gyong,  but  tne 
animals  harass  the  villages  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  kill  numbers  of  Koreans.  Not  long  ago  they  (»me 
up  to,  and  over,  the  walls  of  Se<ndf  and  in  some  districts  they 
are  still  such  a  pest  that  they  are  exterminated  when  possible. 
The  dread  of  the  beast  is  so  widespread  that  when  the  natives 
are  obliged  to  travel  at  night,  they  often  associate  themselves 
in  bands  and  yell,  beat  gongs,  and  swinjr  lanterns  and  torches. 
Tig(T-huMiers  form  a  class  by  themselves,  and  customarily 
seek  the  animal  in  the  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  deep  and  it 
can  be  tracked  easily.  In  the  summer,  when  the  people  are 
bus^  with  other  things  and  the  underbrush  affords  shelter, 
'stnpes*  lemembm  tfie  compliment  of  the  preceding  season 
and  rettmis  it  with  great  diligence  and  singleness  of  purpose. 
The  hunters  are  usually  so  inept  that  good  tigei^kins  are 
harder  for  the  tourist  to  get  than  Korean  skins  are  for  the 
tiger.  The  latter  is  sometimes  trapped  and  poisoned  by  bait- 
ing a  pit  with  a  dog  or  a  pig.  The  Chinese  pay  high  prices  for 
the  tiger's  bones,  as  they  consider  them  a  specific  for  streri^^th 
and  courage!  A  winged  tiger  anciently  formed  one  of  the  sym- 
bols on  the  Korean  flag,  and  typified  power  and  fierceness. 
The  animal  occu{»es  as  prominent  a  place  in  the  history,  lanr 
guage,  and  mincu  of  the  people  as  the  peasants  do  in  the  in* 
temal  economy  of  the  ti|^. 

Tiger-cats,  sleek  and  handsomely  spotted  leopards,  big  black 
Korean  bears,  several  species  of  deer,  wild  boars,  foxes,  beav- 
ers, otters,  sables,  badgers,  squirrels,  and  other  minor  game 
are  common  features  oithis  hunters'  pariidise.  The  horns,  in 
the  velvet,  of  the  large  Manchurian  deer  {Cervus  rnanchnri^ 
cus)  are  much  valued  by  the  Ciiuiehe,  wlio  use  them  for  medi- 
cine. Prominent  among  the  feathered  game  are  several  varie- 
ties o!  iflver  and  copper  pheasants  {very  common),  geese, 
swans,  teal,  mallard  and  mandarin  ducks,  turkey-buasards, 
eagles,  herons,  imperial  csanes,  storks,  harriers,  peregrines 
(employed  by  the  Koreans  as  hunting-falcons) ,  white  ana  puik 
ibises, hawks, kestrels, pigeons, doves,  snipes, and  soon.  Among 
the  numerous  birds  are  cuckoos,  halcyon  and  bright  blue 
kingfishers,  clanking  blue  jays,  wood-larks,  thrushes,  redstarts, 
wagtails,  orioles,  nut-hatches,  rooks,  many  warblers,  and  the 
omnipresent  Korean  crow,  a  species  of  magpie  (Kasa-sagi), 
One  sees  these  almost  everywhere  ui  the  penmsula;  they  are 
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easily  distinguigbed  by  their  black  head,  blaek-and-white 
breast,  and  long,  nervous  tail;  the  tips  of  the  outstretched 
wings  are  white,  and  in  certain  lights  the  back  shows  a  green- 
ish sheen.  They  are  the  size  of  a  small  crow,  bright-eyed,  saucy 
and  noisy,  and  the  markings  are  very  pretty  when  the  bird 
is  on  the  wing.  Game  is  not  persecuted  as  in  certain  other 
countries,  as  for  some  of  the  birds  there  is  a  close  seai>on  (May 
to  Sept.)  and  a  special  Hoense  (obtainable  from  the  authorities 
for  ¥7  for  the  seaBon)  is  required  to  hunt  them.  Big-game 
hunterB  should  always  plaxk  their  excursions  with  the  laiowU  ' 
edge  and  advice  of  the  authorities.  The  hotel  manager  can 
always  be  dt  assbtance  in  the  matter  of  guides^  etc. 

The  seas  winch  wash  the  Korean  shores  abound  in  fine  fish. 
Upward  of  500  whales  arc  captured  each  year  oft  the  E.  coast, 
where  they  feed  ou  the  immense  shoals  of  sardines  and  her- 
rings, Owmg  to  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  piciuiesque  Koi^ 
ean  junks,  most  of  the  fishing  is  done  by  Japanese. 

Mines  and  Mining.  Gold,  silver,  coppt  r,  iron,  coal,  mica, 
graphite,  and  minor- minerals  are  found  in  almost  all  the  prov- 
^ices,  and  alluvial  gold  exists  in  many  places.  About  500  min- 
ing conoesaioiis  are  granted  by  the  Gov't  each  year;  the  tax  is 
1%  of  the  gross  output,  and  50  9m  for  each  1000  ttubo  of  land, 
llie  new  mining  law  of  1906  opened  the  oountiy  to  foreigners. 
Among  the  best  known  of  the  gold  properties  are  the  six  mines 
of  the  Wunsan  group,  in  North  Phyong- An,  worked  (by  Amer- 
icans) under  a  concession  ^vantQd  to  the  Oriental  Consolidated 
Mining  Co.  in  1896.  The  vems  run  cliiefly  from  N.  to  S.  and 
are  workmi  at  deep  levels  by  75  Americans,  600  Chinese,  60 
Japanese,  and  2300  Koreans  (who  make  excellent  miners). 
The  annual  yield  is  about  £250,000.  The  gold  placers  of  the 
Chiksan  Mining  Co.  (American)  are  about  50  M.  S.  of  Seoul, 
in  South  Ckyung-Chf^mff.  The  l^ion  Mine  (English)  i^  in 
Hwang^Hai.  Several  hundred  minee  are  being  devdoped  by 
foreigneiB  of  various  nationalities,  and  others  bv  Japanese. 
The  country  is  believed  to  be  as  highly  mineralized  as  Mexico. 

Historical  Sketch.  When  Korea, or  Chd-aen  (Ch!ao  Hsien^ 
*  Morning  Calm '  or  *  Fresh  Morning '),  became  known  to  the 
Chinese  (who  railed  it  Tung-kwo,  or  'Enstern  Kingdom ')  dui^ 
ing  the  reign  of  Wnii,  of  the  Han  Dynast i/  (e  c.  206  to  a  d. 
221),  it  was  poopled  by  numerous  groups  of  senn-sav:ige  t  ribt^s 
(perhaps  nomadic  Turanians)  of  different  stock,  language, 
and  institutions,  who  are  supposed  to  have  entered  the  |>emn- 
sula  overland  from  that  great  hive  of  nations,  Manchuria,  at 
the  north.  The  flimsy  legends  and  tribal  befiefs  of  these  rude 
and  unlettered  peoples,  though  suppoaed  to  readi  bade  to 
B.C.  2300»  throw  but  little  true  light  on  their  origin  or  pro- 
venience. After  the  lapee  of  an  unrecorded  period,  history 
finds  their  descendants  cemented  into  a  number  of  fairlv 
stxoBg  kingdoms,  ruled  over  by  their  own  IdngB  and  aM 
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apparently  animated  by  the  wish  to  suppress  or  absorb  their 
weaker  neighbors.  For  the  first  600  yrs.  of  the  Christian  era 
the  history  of  the  peninsula  is  practically  that  of  three  king- 
doms, atid  for  400  yn.  thereafter  that  of  (Jap.  Shiragi), 
whidi  roee  to  such  proi&meiioe  <^ia;t  belm  its  decay  and  dotmi- 
latt  in  A.1K  935*  its  sovereign  unified  the  country  and  ruled  H 
imder  one  erofwn.  The  word  Korea  is  derived  from  Kdrai,  the 
name  of  the  most  northern  of  the  three  old  kingdoms  which 
originally  shared  the  peninsula  between  them.  *  Each  king- 
dom had  a  long  line  of  kings  of  varying  characters  and  for- 
tunes, who  worked  weal  or  woe  to  their  countries,  some  of 
whom  fell  beneath  assassins'  knives,  while  others,  deposed  or  de- 
feated, died  by  their  ownhaads;  some  leaving  behind  them  the 
memones  of  strong  mA  effident  govemmente,  which  brought 
nothing  but  good  to  thdl*  subjects;  othem  those  d(  merdkss 
tyrants,  sunk  in  debauchny  and  cruelty,  whose  memories  are 
aJdn  to  those  of  Nero  and  Caligula.  £ach  had  its  episodes  of 
national  triumph  and  reverse,  its  incidents  of  heroic  fortitude 
and  craven  submission,  amidst  which  all  steadily  progressed 
on  the  paths  of  learning,  art,  and  industry;  each  received  its 
teachers  and  missionaries  from  China;  each  preserved  through- 
out its  history  the  characteristics  that  had  marked  its  origin. 
Each  €0(ntributed  in  its  turn  to  the  stream  of  emigrants  that 
boored  from  the  peninsula  into  Japan,  bringing  with  them  all 
Uiat  they  themselves  had  learned  mm  China,  and  amisting  in 
lajring  tioe  foundations  of  the  i^Btems  of  religion,  statecraft  and 
literature,  sciokce  and  social  life  which  formed  the  civilisation 
of  Japan  for  more  than  1200  years,  and  was  only  replaced  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent,  by  the  higher  civilization  of 
Europe.'  (Longford.) 

Conspicuous  among  these  petty  states  was  PakcM  (Jap. 
Kvdara)  which  rose  in  B.C.  17  and  lasted  until  a.d.  660.  It 
is  of  interest,  for  it  is  bdieml  that  from  it  the  islanders  got 
the  first  tincture  ol  eontmental  dvitisation.  Japanese  records 
refer  to  various  embassies  that  passed  between  Japan  and  the 
peninsular  kingdoms,  particularly  one  in  A.ji>.  284  w|ien  two 
horses  (said  to  be  the  first  to  enter  Japan)  were  sent  from 
the  mainland.  In  time  this  kingdom  —  which  stretched  along 
the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  pre- 
sent Korean  capital  to  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  — 
served  as  the  bridge  over  which  much  of  the  Chinese  culture 
of  the  times  passed  to  Japan.  Thither  went  Buddhism  along 
with  its  9uiTa»t  idols,  temple  fitments,  and  artisans-to  erect  Uie 
first  temples,  in  Japan  in  a:d.  552,  ana  later  the  first  speciinens 
of  ceramic  art  (said  to  have  come  to  Korea  from  Persia),  with 
skilled  potters/ who  settled  in  Kyushu  and  there  established 
primitive  potteries,  destined  later  to  send  their  wonderful  pro- 
ducts far  afield  and  to  make  Satsuma  ware  celebrated  through- 
out the  world.  Thither  also  went  (about  a.o»  725)  thi»dr^ 
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Mourge  smallpox,  whioh  ipon  spread  all  over  the  laland  Ehi- 
pire  and  gain^  therein  such  a  foothold  tbat  it  has  never  been 
entirely  dislodged.  Prior  to  this,  in  a.d.  405,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  writing  named  Wajii  went  from  Pakchi  to  Japan 
and  introduced  in  that  country  a  system  of  writing  and  of  pre- 
serving written  records,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  Japan- 
ese written  language  and  history.  He  was  but  the  forerunner 
of  a  long  list  of  skilled  emigrants  who  went  to  Japan  during 
the  succeeding  centuries,  and  by  their  industriali  literary,  and 
technical  attamments  founded  most  of  the  fine  arts  for  which 
that  eini»ie  is  famous  to-day.  It  was  not  until  the  7th  csnt. 
that  students  began  finding  their  way  direct  to  the 

seats  of  learning  in  China,  and  thus  getting  their  information 
at  first  hand.  Thegr  adopted  printing  from  Korea  in  the  12th 
cent.,  at  which  time  a  work  of  the  Buddhist  canon  was  printed 
from  wooden  blocks.  *A  Korean  book  is  known  which  dates 
authentically  from  the  period  between  1317  and  1324,  over  a 
century  before  the  earliest  printed  book  known  in  Europe.'  — 
In  time  the^ kingdom  of  Silla  was  swallowed  up  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Koryu,  which,  oripnating  in  the  N.  in  a.d.  918,  soon 
acquired  such  power  that  it  eaetended  its  sway  over  the  whole 
peninsuhi,  and  far  hmood  the  Yalu,  in  Manehuria.  With  thi 
rise  of  the  mat  KtMd  Khan  in  1206,  KorffU  (or  K9rai,  or 
Korea '^Cmnese:  Kaoli)  was  forced  to  aclcnowled^  Mongol 
suzerainty,  and  the  people  of  the  peninsula  were  obhged  to  aid 
K%Mai  in  his  abortive  descents  against  the  Japanese  coast. 
Koryu  came  to  a  political  end  in  1392  when  the  ancestor  (Xi 
Taijo)  of  the  line  of  sovereigns  who  ruled  the  country  down  to 
1910  ascended  the  throne  and  established  what  was  thence- 
forth known  as  Chosen.  History  records  that  Tai  Jang  (141S- 
50),  the  younger  son  of  Taijo j  first  conceived  and  carried  out 
the  idea  of  movable  copper  types.^ 

The  Arabs,  wlia  were  among  the  earliest  niees  to  trade  witt 
the  Koreans,  knew  of  the  country  in  the  Oth  cent. ;  ref eteaoe  h 
madetottbyanArabgeographor^  Klufdadbehi  ml^  Booktf 

1  AecordinK  to  Mr.  8.  WOla  WiUiama  {MiMU  Kingdom,  vol.  1.  p.  608): 
'The  honor  of  beinic  the  first  inventor  of  movable  types  undoubtedly  beloi«!> 
to  a  Chinese  bUckamitb  named  Pi  Shing,  who  lived  about  a.d.  1000,  aod 
printed  books  with  them  nearly  500  yrs.  before  Qyienberg  cut  his  matrices 
at  Maina.  They  were  made  of  plastic  clay,  hanloned  by  fire  after  the  charac>- 
ters  had  been  cut  on  the  soft  surface  of  a  plate  of  clay  in  which  they  wen 
moulded.  The  porcelain  types  were  then  set  up  in  a  frame  of  iron  parti- 
tioned off  by  strips,  and  inserted  in  a  cement  of  wax.  resin,  and  lime  to  fasten 
them  down.  The  printing  was  done  by  rubbing,  and  when  complet-ed  the  j 
types  were  loosened  by  melting  the  cement,  and  made  clean  for  auiother  im-  ' 
pression.  This  inventicHi  seems  never  to  have  been  developed  to  any  praoti- 
cal  application  in  superseding  block  printing  (adopted  from  the  discovery  of  i 
Fungtau,  in  the  10th  cent.).    The  Emperor  Kanghi  ordered  (about  1722)  ' 
i4>PitMKimately  250  tbaunnd  oopper  types  to  be  engraved  for  printing  publi- 
cations of  the  Government,  and  these  works  are  now  highly  prize<l  for  their  i 
beauty.  The  cupidity  of  his  successors  led  to  melting  these  types  into  cash, 
Imi  Ids  ffsiidton  KienliM^direeled  theeastiiisofaiiuiBloDtof  laMltjfptf 

for  tOV«RMD«&t  liM.' 
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Boad»  and  Ptevincea,  Mism  Pda,  cairied  the  news  of  it  to 
Europe,  and  later  did  also  the  Portuguese  and  Iteiciscan 
friars.  It  soon  became  known  to  Europeans  as  "Hie  Hermit 
Kingdom/  from  the  circumstance  that  for  centuries  Korea 
successfully  carried  out  the  policy  of  isolation.  Father  Gre- 
gorio  de  Cesjyedes,  a  zealous  Jesuit  missionary,  was  the  first 
recorded  foreigner  to  enter  the  forbidden  land,  but  he  was 
.deported  soon  after  he  had  landed  at  Fusan  in  1594.  It  was 
nearly  200  yrs.  later  before  another  missionary  entered  the 
Idngdom,  as  during  that  long  interval  the  Koreans  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  hermetically  seal  the  country,  laying  waste  the 
seacoast  and  inhosfHtable  land  zones,  and  killmg  or  turning 
back  all  aspirants  for  admission.  The  unfortimate  Dutch 
Biulors  of  the  Spanoehr  (Sparrowhawk)  who  were  wrecked 
off  Quelpart  in  1653  were  enslaved  and  were  detained  as  cap- 
tives for  27  yrs.  —  the  fate  of  a  number  of  them  being  un- 
known. During  its  long  isolation  the  peninsula  was  a  constant 
bone  of  contention  between  the  Chinese  on  one  side  and  the 
Japanese  on  the  other.  The  latter  laid  claim  to  the  country  in 
the  2d  cent.  A.D.,  and  made  frequent  efforts  to  possess  it.  In 
lieu  of  possession  ih^  exacted  yearly  tribute^  and  it  wab  not 
until  Feb.  27,  1876,  that  the  Mikado's  MioJster  Plenipoten* 
tiaiy  si^ed  a  treaty  which  recognised  Chosen  as  an  independ- 
ent nation.  For  upward  of  50  yrs.  prior  to  this  it  had  been 
the  crux  of  the  international  policy  of  the  Far  East,  while  for 
centuries  it  had  been  the  theater  of  prolonged  internecine  wars, 
and  Japanese,  ^anchu,  and  Mongol  raids.  Dreadful  perse- 
cutions of  Christians,  and  misrule  and  cruelty  that  shock  the 
sensibilities,  are  among  the  most  salient  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  backward  nation.  In  1592,  Konishi  Yvkinaga  and 
KM  Kiyomasa,  HideyoaH't  niost  popular  generals,  invaded 
the  kingdom  at  Ptuan,  and  with  more  than  300,000  troops 
(50,000  of  whom  were  killed)  waged  a  tremendous  war  agidBSti 
the  Koreans  and  their  Chinese  allies;  nor  did  this  oversea  cam^- 
paign  (one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  any  country)  cease 
until  Hideyoshi's  death  in  1598. 

Of  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with  this  titanic  invasion  is  the  refer- 
ence (made  often  by  historians)  to  the  Kwi-sun,  or  Tortoiae-bout  (invented 
by  Admiral  Yi  ^ttfi-ntt),  'which  had  a  curved  deck  of  iron  platos  like  a  tor- 
toise which  completely  sheltered  the  fighters  and  rowers  beneath,'  and  which 
many  authorities  accept  as  the  true  prototype  of  the  modem  ironclad  war- 
ship (particularly  of  the  type  used  in  the  American  War  of  Secession).  Also 
of  the  wonderful  new  missile  (invented  by  Yi  Jangson)  called  'The  Flying 
Thunderbolt.'  This  was  projected  from  a  kind  of  mortar  (about  8  ft.  lon^) 
made  of  bell  metal,  and  having  a  bore  of  12-14  in.  History  records  that  thia 
could  hurl  itself  through  the  air  for  40  paces.  When  the  'Flying  Thunder- 
bolt' was  thrown  over  the  wall  of  a  town,  and  when  the  Japanese  inside 
flo^eed  to  aee  what  it  might  be,  it  exploded  with  a  terrifying  noise,  killing  a 
score  or  more  men  instantly.  'The  length  of  the  gun  compared  with  its  cali- 
ber, the  distance  the  projectile  was  carried  with  the  poor  powder  then  in  use. 
and  the  explosion  of  the  shell  all  point  to  this  as  being  the  first  veritable  mor- 
tar in  use  in  the  East,  if  not  in  the  world.'  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  were  so 
enraged  at  the  d^truotiveness  of  these  new  iostrumeats  of  war,  that  at  the 
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final  great  battle  of  the  <)ftinpaign  at  Soehon  (near  PuBan),  nearly  39,000 
Korean  and  Chinese  beads  were  Kuthcred  up  from  the  field,  the  ears  and 
noses  were  cut  off  and  pickled  in  lime  and  water  and  forwarded  to  Huie' 
yoshi,  —  later  to  be  buried  in  the  famous  Ear  Mound  (Mimi'Zuka:  p.  430)  at 
Ky6U>.  One  authority  says  that  214,752  human  bodies  were  decapitated  to 
furnish  the  ghastly  material  for  this  ear-mound,  and  he  further  adds:  'Thus 
ended  one  of  the  most  needless,  unprovoked,  cruel,  and  desolating  warn  that 
ever  cursed  Korea,  and  from  whicli  it  has  taken  her  over  two  oenturies  to 
recover.'  So  far-reaohinglwas  the  suffering  this  stupendous  campaign  entailed 
that  thenceforth  the  Japanese  were  customarily  referred  to  by  the  Korean 
commoDalty  as  'the  aoouned  nation.' 

In  1797,  Captairi  BroitghtoUy  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  in 
H.M.S.  Providence f  cruised  along  the  E.  coast  of  Korea  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  ^eat  bay  in  the  S.  of  HamrGyang  Pro- 
vinee.  He*  was  BCm  fdlowed  by  otiieiSt  and  Koroaa'dnidL^ 
toward  tfaoee  who  attempted  to  enter  the  country,  and  offidal 
arrogance  toward  the  foreign  gov't  that,  essayed  to  iMteet  Hs 
nationals,  involved  the  authorities  in  frequent  disastrous  scrim- 
mages. A  fleet  of  7  French  ships  commanded  by  Bellonet  an« 
chorod  off  the  month  of  the  Han  River  in  1866,  and  the  city 
of  Kang  hoa,  on  Kang  hoa  Island^  the  military  headquarters  of 
W.  Korea^  was  bombarded  and  destroyed.  When  the  crew  of 
the  Amencan  schooner  General  Sherman  were  murdered  by 
Koreans  at  Ping-An,  in  1866,  the  United  States  sent  a  puni< 
tive  expedition  (of  750  men)  under  Rear-Admiral  John  Rod- 
fferSf  and  aftar  a  rafnd  shrapnel' dmonstrataon  (sometimes  re- 
remd  to  as  'Our  little  war  with  the  Heathen the  KoieaiiB 
made  amends  and  the  ships  withdrew.  The  repeated  breaches 
made  by  Ensland,  France,  Germany,  Japan^  |md  the  Uidfted 
States,  soon  bn^e  down  the  wall  of  Choaeneae  seclusion,  and 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  Japan,  the  first  Korean 
embassy  (which  since  the  12th  qent.  had  been  accredited  to 
the  Mikado's  Court)  left  for  Japan,  and  reached  Yokohama 
May  29,  1876.  Other  treaties  were  soon  signed  with  foreign 
powers  (that  of  the  United  States  in  1882),  the  most  important 
being  that  wdth  Great  Britain  (in  1884),  for,  as  is  customajy 
with  that  greatest  of  all  colonizing  powers^  the  intelligent  and 
able  representatives  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  ci  Sir  Smrp 
Parkea  (promineBt  amona  them  Dr,  Mc  Leavy  brmm)  left  tibeir 
mdelible  impress  uppn  tne  country  and  its  people.  The  first 
American  minister  to  the  Hermit  Kingdom  was  General  Luetus 
H.  Fooie.  The  events  which  led  up  to  the  final  annexation  of 
Korea  (Aug.  22,  1910)  by  Japan  were  rapid  and  sanguinan*': 
Russian  greed,  haughtinessi  and  duplicity  were  the  undeclying 
and  accelerating  motives. 

The  world  knows  how  holy,  peace-loving  Russia  unmasked 
her  batteries  after  the  Japan-China  War  of  1895,  and,  aided  by 
other  powers,  compelled  Japan  to  ^ve  up  all  claims  upon  the 
continent  ana  to  be  content  with  ftn  indemnity  horn  Chma  and 
thecesfflcmof  Forqciosa.  Also,  how  iJl  admimstratiire  reforms 
Instituted,  by  Japan  in  Korea  were  nullified  and  rendepsd  abeg? 
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live  by  Muscovite  intrigue.  To  remain  in  direst  ignorance,  but 
to  join  the  Greek  Church,  recognize  the  supremacy  of,  and  pay 
tribute  to,  the  'Little  Father,  and  later  U)  aid  lum  in  a  de- 
nationalizing campaign  against  Japan,  comprised  Russia's  aims 
toward  the  Korea,ns.  But  more  enlightened  and  progressive 
Japan  had  wider  and  moi^ihiiiDamtmM  amMitiQw  —  ambi- 
tkm  omilar  to  tboaeof  1^ United  Stales, Hi  the  Philippines, 
and  Great  Britain  in  Indian  For  yeaira  the  Mikado's  unswenr* 
ifig  polipy  has  been  to  correct  Korean  <Qialadministration,  and 
to  open  the  Hermit  Kingdom  to  the  world.  'Twice*  (says  , 
M r.  Longford)  *  the  Japanese  attempted  to  secure  their  own 
position  in  Korean  vis-a-vis  Russia,  first  by  the  convention  ne- 
gotiated at  St.  Petersburg  in  1896,  and  second  by  that  nego- 
tiated at  Tokyo  in  1898,  known  from  the  names  of  their  signa- 
tories, the  first  as  the  Yamagata-Lobanoff,  and  the  second  as  the 
Nishi-Rosen,  convention.  All  were  in  vain.  Russia  pursued  her 
pwn  ooiiise  regardleai  of  all  tfeatv  obligationa,  QDtained  an4 
Add  oontzol  of  the  oniUtary  and  finandal  Ayvtem  of  Korat, 
and,  while  she  had  agreed  |o  respect  J^oiea's  tecritxirial  in- 
tegrity and  not  to  obstruct  the  qev^pment  of  commmial 
and  industrial  relatiooe  with  Japan,  she  was  rapidly  securing 
for  herself  concessions  which  placed  the  most  valuable  re- 
sources of  Korea  at  her  disposal.  Her  Minister  at  Seoul  was 
always  in  the  confidence  of  the  King,  and,  backed  both  by 
gratitude  which  the  King  owed  for  the  protection  given  to  him 
m  his  time  of  peril  (after  the  murder  of  his  Queen)  and  by  the 
prestige  of  Russia,  was  practically  able  to  obtain,  all  that'  he 
aabxL  Xtaeemed  only  a  question  off  time  when  Kolea  should 
bjsoome  in  name,  as  she  already  appealed  to  be  faeti  a  Kua* 
aian  province,  when  a  series  of  incidents  oocuned  that  were 
aa  insignificant  in  thwmgin  as  th^  were  ipomentoua  in  their 
results. 

'Among  the  many  concessions  granted  by  the  Korean  King 
when  a  refugee  In  the  Russian  Legation  (in  1896)  was  one  to 
a  Russian  subject  for  cutting  timber  in  the  valley  of  the  River 
Yalu,  on  the  N.W.  frontier.  It  was  a  valuable  one,  in  view 
of  the  building  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  the  immense 
munber  of  sleepers  that  would  be  required,  and  the  rich  forests 
of  the  Yalu  Valley,  which  could  furnish  the  maiterial,  while 
the  riyer  itself  afforded  easy  and  cheap  facilito  for  tranroort 
from  the  forests  to  the  borders  of  Manchuria.  Members  of  the 
Imperial  family  of  Russia  and  high  officials  in  £•  Siberia  to6k 
laige  pecuniary  interests  in  it,  so  that  the  concessionnaire  be- 
came assured  of  strong  political  and  official  support  whenever 
the  time  came  at  which  it  suited  him  to  make  use  of  it.  It  was 
never  made  public,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  it  till  the  summer 
of  1903,  when  Chinese  laborers  from  Manchuria  began  to  fell 
timber  on  an  extensive  scale  under  Russian  direction;  and  the 
Laborers  were  soon  followed  by  soldiers,  to  protect  them  from 
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the  mounted  Chinese  bandits  who  infested  Manchuria  immedi^ 
ately  to  the  N.  of  the  Yalii.  The  sale  of  land  to  foreigners  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  recognized  settlements  was  forbidden  by 
Korean  law,  but  a  large  tract  was  purchased  by  the  Russian 
timber  coneesBkmnmre  at  Ymiqampho,  a  Korean  port  on  the 
Yahi,  about  15  M.  from  its  mouth,  from  the  Kofetn 
Subfttsntial  dwelling,  sawmills,  and  other  buildings  were 
erected  on  it,  the  nver  frontage  was  embanked,  and  every 
intention  was  manifested  of  founding  a  large  settlement.  A 
Httle  farther  up  the  river,  on  the  Manchurian  side,  is  the  Chi- 
nese port  of  Antung.  Yongampho  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  ten 
best  harbors  in  Korea.  If  the  possession  of  Yongampho  was 
combined  with  that  of  Antung,  which,  like  the  rest  of  MaJi- 
churia,  was  at  the  time  in  Russian  occupation,  the  river  Yalu 
oouki  be  <tawd  to  att  approach  fiom  tbe  sea,  aiKi  the  RuasiaiiB^ 
with  open  contempt  lor  both  Japanese  aikL  K<»ean  proteets 
gave  every  indication  of  their  intentions.  A  fort  was  erected 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  acquired  land  in  K<»rea,  guns  were 
mounted,  and  a  garrison  established  in  it.  A  second  fort  was 
commenced  on  the  Manchurian  side,  on  a  cliff  commanding  the 
river,  a  few  miles  farther  up.  The  Korean  Gov't  was  awak- 
ened by  these  proceedings  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
their  N.  frontier  and  their  N.W.  province.  An  old  prophecy 
foretold  that  when  the  Tartar  was  in  the  N.  and  a  shrimp  in 
the  S.,  and  white  pines  grew  in  the  valley  of  the  Yalu,  the  end 
of  Korean  independence  would  be  near.  The  configuration 
of  Japan  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  shrimp,  and  Japanese  set* 
tlements  were  now  all  over  the  S.  —  at  Fusariy  MasampOj  and 
Seoul.  The  Russian  Tartar  was  establishing  himself  in  the  N. 
and  lining  the  valleys  of  the  Yalu  with  white  telegraph-posts 
made  of  pine,  and  all  combined  to  signify  the  realization  of  the 
prophecy.  Korea  was  still  under  the  thumb  of  Russia,  the 
King  (later  the  Emperor),  both  in  gratitude  and  fear,  subser- 
vient in  all  things  to  the  masterful  Russian  Minister  at  Seoul; 
but  both  King  and  Gov't,  pressed  by  the  ^paaese  Mii^ter, 
who  was  supported  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
other  powers  at  Seoul,  espedauy  by  those  of  England  and  the 
Unitea  States,  plucked  up  courage  to  send  orders  to  the  local 
governor  of  Wiju,  the  most  important  frontier  town  of  Korea, 
and  the  capital  of  the  prefecture,  to  stop  the  illegal  sale  of  real 
estate.  The  Governor  reported  that  the  Russian  methods  ren- 
dered him  ixjwerless ;  that  the  Russians  simply  took  {possession 
of  the  land  in  the  first  instance,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  native  owners,  and  went  through  the  form  of  buying 
it  cdft^wards.  Hie  Russian  Minister  in  8eou/.  in  answer  to  Ui» 
feeble  protests  of  the  Grov't,  declared  that  the  "valley  of  th$ 
Yalu"  included  not  only  the  line  of  the  river  itself  throughoul 
its  entire  length,  but  all  its  tributaries  and  all  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  that  a  concession  to  cut  timber  imj^ied  the  priv^ 
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ilege  of  exercising  every  operation  incidental  to  it,  in  no  mattt^r 
how  remote  a  degree.  He  claimed,  therefore,  the  right  to  con- 
struct rlyB.  or  roadB,  erect  telegraphs,  acquire  land  for  building 
purposes,  and  to  take  whatever  inilitary  measures  appeared 
to  be  prudent  for  the  protection  of  the  Russian  settlers  en* 
Raced  m  ail  or.  any  of  these  works.  He  dalnMd^  in  fact^  the 
fuflest  nulitary  eoutrol  and  very  earteneiYe  proprietorial  ng^te 
over  the  eotue  N.W.  frontier.  • 

'The  Japanese  Gov't  waa  profoundly  moved  by  the  Russian 
proceeding  and  claim,  recognizing  that  if  both  were  permitted 
to  pass  \^nthont  resistance,  they  would  form  stepping-stones 
for  further  extension  of  the  Russian  sphere  of  inAuence  that 
might  end  in  the  absorption  of  the  whole  peninsula.  She  had 
before  her  many  mstances  of  Russian  methods  and  of  Rus- 
sia's cyiiieal  disregard  of  the  most  solenm  treaty  obligations 
when  it  suited  her  to  break  them.  Russia  had  already  in  her 
praent  action  violated  in  thehr.  most  eesentlal  itema  boui  of  tiie 
eomremtiotia  ahe  had  made  with  Japan  for  tlie  regulation  of 
iheir  mutual  IntereatB' in  Korea.  She  had  atationed  troops  in 
Sinean  doininionfi»  though  they  were  not  necesBaiy  for  the 
protection  of  existing  settlements;  and  she  had  acquired  land 
m  places  not  open  to  the  residence  of  foreigners  in  defiance  of 
the  provisions  of  Korean  law;  in  botli  r<^spects  outraging  the 
sovereignty  of  Korea  as  an  iiidependent  kingdom,  which  she 
had  solemnly  boimd  herself  to  recognize.  Japan  tried  in  vain 
to  rouse  the  Korean  Gov't  to  take  steps  which  would  throw 
some  moral  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Russia's  encroachment,  but 
neither  the  King  nor  hdb  Mimaters  voilld  go  beyond  their  firat 
feeble  protests,  and  they  blindly  and  fatuously  yidded  to 
the  dilitatea  of  the-Ruasian  Minister.  Japan  then  tried  to  safe* 
gnaid  her  own  intend  by  offering  Russia  a  free  hand,  aalar 
as  she  was  ooncemedi  m  Maz^huna)  provided  the  safety  and 
independence  of  Korea  were  adequately  guaranteed;  and  she 
exhaU55ted  every  step  that  was  possible  in  patient  diplomacy  in 
h(  r  endeavor  to  procure  Russia's  ^ent  to  the  guarantees 
which  she  considered  essential.  Russia  treated  her  well-nu^ant 
and  courteous  efforts  with  offensive  indifference  till  her  pa- 
tience was  exhausted,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904- 
05  began.  Its  results  as  oompletelv  put  an  edd  to  Russia's  * 
further  interference  in  Korea  as  toe  ChinarJapaa  War  had 
to  that  of  China  10  yrs*  before. 

'By  two  great  wars  Japan  had  fre^  Korea  from  all  inter* 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  two  great  neighboring  empireSf  and 
she  was  now  herself  at  liberty  to  start  on  the  task  of  the  re^n* 
eration  of  the  unliappy  kingdom  which  had  been  the  ostensible 
object  of  all  her  interference  in  its  affairs  for  thirty  >ts.  Korea 
henceforth  stuoci  tuward  Japan  in  the  same  relation  as  that  • 
of  Egypt  to  Great  Britain  since  1882,  and  the  task  before 
her  was  very  simihir  to  that  which  faced  Great  Jirilaiu  —  to  ^ 
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reform  a  Gov't  rotten  with  corruption  to  its  very  core,  and  to 
elevate  a  people  reduced  by  ages  of  oppression  and  apolialion 
to  the  lowest  abysses  of  unrelieved  misery  and  hopeless  de- 
gradation. All  Korea's  history  in  recent  years  left  no  hope 
that  ^  ooukl  em  i^lorm  hendf/  (The  Story  of  KaretL) 

Tbge  atnocunis  mimkr  of  the  Q^mn  oooflort  by  ruffians  in  the 
Bervice  of  Yi  Haeung  (the  Ted  Won  Kwiif  or  Prince  Parent  — 
of  the  King),  aided  by  low  Japanese  assasmns,  in  1895,  and  the 
consequent  flight  of  the  King  to  the  Eussian  Legation  (where 
he  remained  for  2  yrs.),  convinced  the  well-meaning  T5ky6 
Gov't  of  the  difficulties  attoritiin^  the  introduction  of  reforms 
in  a  state  not  entirely  under  its  control,  8o  when  by  the  terms 
of  the  Portsmoutli  I'reaty  (of  Sept.,  1905)  Russia  acknowl- 
edged Japan's  'paramount  political,  nnlitary,  and  economical 
interests  in  the  peninsula,  a  Protectorate  witli  a  liesident 
Geneial. vested  with  practically  sovereign  authority  was  es- 
tahliflhed  by  Japan  (1905h07)»  and  the  reformation  of  the 
eountry  was  begun*  The  adnnnistration  of  the  Ckmrt,  its 
property  and  revenues,  was  taken  in  charge  by  Japanfite  ofih 
oials;  a  Cabinet  was  formed  on  the  iDOdel  of  that  in  Japan; 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  local  gov't  was  adopted;  the  judiciaiy 
was  reformed;  taxation  readjusted;  prisons  cleansed  and  am- 
plified torture  abolished;  primary,  technical,  law,  language, 
a^icultural,  forestry,  and  othir  schools  established;  new 
highways,  streets,  and  parks  oi>ened;  an  elaborate  system  of 
K  railways  planned ;  and  more  abuses  corrected  and  civic  and 

other  reforms  instituted  than  China  and  Korea  combined 
peduipa  thoiii^t  of  during  the  m^tieAn^  tm  thousand  yrs. 
When  ther  Japaaeee  undertook  the  wotfk  of . reform  there  were 
but  two  danea  in  Korea,  'the  lobbers  and  the  robbed.' 
Squeezing  and  peculation  were  the  rule  from  the  highM  to 
the  lowest,  and  every  position  was  bought  and  sold.  The 
peasants  had  neither  rights  nor  privileges,  except  that  of  being 
the  *  ultimate  sponge.'  *  Standards  of  official  rectitude  were 
unknown,  and  traditions  of  honor  and  honesty  if  they  ever 
existed,  had  been  forgotten  for  centuries.'  In  order  to  protect 
the  peasantry,  who  were  powerless  to  protect  themselves,  the 
Japanese  punished  grafters,  and  this  so  incensed  the  Kor* 
ean  offlcieJa  that  asBaasination,  Korea's  craven  but  popular 
method  of  pdlitioal  attaek,  was  reeorted  to,  and  Frwice  Am- 
huttd  ItOy  whose  splendid  adndiustKation  was  in.  a  fair  way  to 
regenerate  the  unhappy  countiy.  •  was  shot  (in  the  Harbin 
Station)  Oct.  26,  1909.  Prior  to  this  the  old  Emperor  had  le- 
linqulshed  his  crown  (July  17,  1907),  and  his  *long,  unhappy 
reign  had  come  to  an  end  (the  reign  which  commenced  with 
the  extermination  of  the  GhristianH  within  his  dominions  and 
♦  ended  with  those  dominions  in  the  firm  grasp  of  his  traditional 

eiHuiy)  and  a  new  Emperor  had  been  installed;  but  his  reign 
was  destined  to  be  brief.'  Everything  had  been  tending  to  ope 
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imavoidabld  end;  Korean  politicB  sluywed  a  p^irpetual  rejieti* 
tibli  of  the  same  tale :  plot,  countferplot,  insurrection,  and  foreifi^ 
complications.  The  brutal  murder  (March  24,  1908)  of  Mr. 
Durham  White  Stevens,  the  American  Councillor  to  the  Koreari 
Gov't,  and  that  of  the  lamented  Prince  Ito  (one-time  Resident 
General  of  Korea,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Japan)  were  the  last  straws,  and  on  Aug.  22, 
1910,  Korea  was  formally  annexed  to  the  Japanese  Empire. 

On  introducing  the  new  ^gime,  the  Mikado  pardoned  1711 
erimmals,  granted  Special  ipftd  to  12,115  aged  members  of  the 
Korean  aiistocaracy  and  literati,  and  to  S209 faithful  women  and 
dutiful  sons,  and  distributed  special  bounties  (amounting  to 
17,398,000  yen)  to  317  rural  districts.  In  addition  he  ordered 
to  be  immediately  establbhed  35  sericultural  training  schools,  • 
21  for  wea\ang,  8  for  paper-making,  3  fishery  training  schools, 
13  industrial  workshops,  37  seedling  nurseries,  4  mulberry 
farms,  and  several  hundred  primary  schools,  etc.  The  scien- 
tific, hygienic,  educational,  and  other  reforms  instituted  by  the 
Japanese  would  require  a  book  to  catalogue.  Nearly  every 
city  now  has  its  ii^dustrial  schools,  and  model  farms  and  even 
moiM  villages  have  been  estai^died  throughout  the  country 
to  teaeh  tbe  boaighted  people  how  to  help  ^maelTea  A-iiet> 
work  of  rlys.  is  bdng  pushed  in  all  directions;  mines  aite  being 
deyelopNed;  hospitals  and  waterworks,  telephones  and  tele- 
graphs installed;  the  cities  have  been  cleansed,  beautified,  and 
rendered  safe  for  all;  aliens  are  protected;  the  death-rate 
among  the  people  has  been  matenally  diminished,  and  the 
pubhc  health  has  noticeably  increased.  Small  manufacturing 
plants,  museums,  public  libraries,  and  institutes  for  the  aged, 
the  helpless,  and  the  blind  are  now  to  be  found  in  several  of  the 
cities,  along  with  courts  where  justice  is  dispensed  and  from 
which  intrigue  has  been  abolished. 

The  progress  of  the  erstwhile  Hennit  Kngdom  onoe  a 
'  gmng  jMggery/  but  now  something  more  than  a  geogrtohioal 
nooentilnr  —  nas  been  abnost  as  great  in  its  way  as  that  of* 
Japan  ifter  its  opening  to  the  world  by  Commodore  Perry, 
That  intelligent  Koreans  will  later  he  as  grateful  to  Japan  as 
the  Japanese  now  are  to  the  United  States,  there  is  but  little 
doubt.  With  customary  astuteness  and  good  will,  Japan  has 
adopted  the  admirable  British  idea  in  colonization  of  giving 
every  man,  British  or  alien,  friend  or  foe,  the  same  chance. 
The  dog-in-the-manger  policy  —  one  of  the  silliest  ever  prac- 
ticed —  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  ie  to  her  credit  also 
tiMKt  she  has  given  praotii»Uy  a  free  bimd  in  Korea  to 
sort  of  mis8ionaries(of  whom  there  are  500  at  more,  75%  Amer- 
icsn)  in  their  chosen  hut  not  always  amply  rewarded  task^. 
Fer  since  the  days  of  Father  Cespedes,  certain  missionarieB 
have,  by  splendid  work  and  continued  self-abasement,  striven 
for  toe  uplift  and  betterment  of  the  down*tiodden 
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and  notaUitleDl  the  ^efinemc^t  noticed  among  certain  classes 
to-day  could  easily  be  traced  direct  to  their  unremitting 
individual  efforts.  Japan  is  to-day  repaying  Korea  for  centu- 
ries  of  unjust  invasion,  by  the  introduction  of  civilization  and  ' 
enlightenment.  The  student  may  consult:  The  Story  qf  Korea, 
by  Joseph  H,  Longford  (London,  1911).      Ccrw  the  BemU 
Naiian,  by  WiUiam.BlUot  GrigU  (New  York,  1907).  — ITma, 
by  Angus  HamiUan  (New  Y<»k,  1904).  —  Korea  and  Her 
Neighbars,  by  IsdbeUa  Bird-Bishop  (New  York,  1897).  —  His- 
tory of  Kmat  by  Rev.  John  Ross  (Paisley,  1880).  —  History  of 
KoreaihyHonmrHulhert  (Seoul,  1904) ;  and  others.  The  actual 
progress  of  Korea  under  the  able  administration  of  the  Japan- 
ese is  set  forth  annually  in  an  interesting  book  (pubUshed  at 
•Seoul,  by  the  Government  General  of  Chosen)  called  Annual 
Report  on  Reforms  and  Progress  in  Korea. 

Korean  Characteristics.  The  average  Korean  man  is  5  ft. 
4  in.  tall,  of  good  physique,  well  formed,  with  not  unhandsome 
Mongoloid  features,  oblique  dark-brown  eyes,  high  chedc- 
bones,  and  noncurling  hair  that  shades  from  a  nuaet  to  a  dod 
black.  The  cdive  bronsfe  eomptakms  in  certMn  wistanww  show 
a  tint  as  lii^it  as  that  of  a  quadroon  —  a  phenomenon  whidb 
some  writers  lay  at  the  door  of  the  Dutch  sailors  of  the  Spar- 
rowhawk  who  were  wrecked  off  the  coast  in  the  17th  cent.,  and 
held  prisoners  for  27  yrs.  To  the  observing  eye  there  is  the 
same  diversity  of  racial  types  among  Koreans  as  one  notes 
among  the  Japanese  and  Chinese.    Straight  and  aquiline 
noses,  as  well  as  others  that  are  broad^  and  snubbed,  with  dis- 
tended nostrils  and  Negroid  characteristics  ace  oommon,  and, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Japanese,  aU  do  not  rfiow  the  looped- 
up  eyes.  The<  physiognomic  peculiarities  are  suffidently  dia- 
tincnve  easily  to  differentiate  Koraans  from  Chineae  Japan- 
ese. The  hands  and  feet  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes  are  small 
and  well  formed;  the  finger  nails  are  almond-shaped.  The  men 
aie  widowed  with  considerable  physical  strength  and  they  will 
carry  heavy  weights  on  their  shoulders  with  the  ease  of  Turk- 
ish porters  or  Mexican  cargadores.  They  are  a  sturdy,  non- 
maritune  race,  with  large,  fairly  healthy  famiUes.  Whiskers 
are  at  a  premium,  and  whenever  a  man  can,  he  iBiaes  a  pseado 
full  beard  of  spiky  hairs  that  refuse  to  grow  dose  together  and 
which  can  be  counted  readily.  Those  who  cannot  force  this 
bristly  desideratum  wear  a  lean  black  mustache  turned  upside 
down  like  that  of  the  mandarin  pictured  on  tea-boxes,  and,  j 
when  possible,  cultivate  a  goatish,  paint-brush-hke  imperial, 
similar  to  that  usually  shown  in  cartoons  of  *  Uncle  Samuel 
of  the  United  States.  This  hirsute  adornment,  attached  to  the 
cheerful  if  vacant  Korean  physiognomy,  is  so  startlingly  like 
that  of  the  average  Cora  Indian,  of  Tepic  Territory,  in  Mexico  | 
(who  claim  that  their  forebears  came  from  the  Far  East,  and 
who  are  so  much  like  Mongolianathat  the  Mexicana  call  them 
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Chinos^  or  Chinese),  as  to  make  a  singular  impression  upon  one 
acquainted  with  the  two  peoples.  (Comp .  Terry^ s  Mexico,  p .  95 . ) 

In  many  respects  the  Korean  is  sui  generis.  Frugal  in  the 
use  of  water  (to  which  he  has  a  detenuined  hostility),  fond  of 
A  fiKmsy  smeli,  ecoBCMiiical  of  th»  tnithy  as  avid  of  *  nie-water ' 
as  the  red  man  of  the  American  plains,  and  with  light  prehensile 
fioffers  that  readily  asdmilate  the  detachable  impedimenta 
of  we  'foreign  devil/  he  suspects  the  wide  world  ana  possesses 
to  a  sordid  degree  the  Oriental  vices  of  duplicity,  cunning,  and 
general  untrustworthiness.  He  steals  freely  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offers,  and  his  capacious  sleeves  and  balloon-like  trou- 
sers make  ideal  places  of  concealment  for  one's  cherished  be- 
longings. The  si^awn  of  a  low  order  of  civilization,  he  is  untidy 
and  swmish  in  his  habits,  and  apathetic  ia  the  face  of  work  — 
f<ir  which  he  has  a  fervid  distaste.  He  is  a  bom  dawdler, 
gambler,  and  tnnvwler:  and,  like  the  Chinaman,  he  has,  in  his 
ukthomless  conceit  and  besotted  i^orance,  a  sturdy  and  un- 
shakable faith  in  his  own  impeccability  and  the  flag;rant  worth- 
lessness  of  everything  foreign.  He  is  lethargic,  purposeless, 
devoid  of  thrift  or  ambition,  and  he  dwells  contentedly  amidst 
incredible  dirt  and  discomfort.  His  specialtv  —  the  curse  of 
his  country  —  is  sorning  on  his  relatives  or  mends.  He  is  an 
inveterate  smoker  and  he  will  sit  for  hours  in  a  limp  state  of 
fatuous  vacuity,  sucking  a  txywiful  of  tobacco  not  lairger  thwi 
a  maxrowf at  pea,  wliile  his  puny  little  wife  (or  one  of  his  several 
concubines) — usually  several  hands  shorter  and  of/ much 
smaller  phsrsique  —  may  be  souatting  beside  some  wayside 
pool  washing  the  raiment  which  her  lord  and  master  always 
wears  out  first  in  the  seat.  The  long-stemmed  pipe  with  its 
tiny  bowl  (much  like  the  Japanese  pipe)  of  enameled  base 
metal,  and  its  miniature  pellet  of  home-grown  tobacco  is  to 
him  what  the  cigarette  is  to  the  Spaniard,  —  an  almost  insep- 
arable companion.  Over  this  travesty  of  a  smoke,  men  and 
women  will  sit  for  hours  gossiping  and  indulging  in  a^rid 
■caodal;  for  owing  to  tlie  insatiable  cariosity  of  tibe  people  no* 
tfaJng  can  be  kept  sacred  or  secret.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
most  irrepressible  scandal-mongers  in  the  world,  —  which  in 


One  of  the  qualities  which  prove  Koreans  destitute  of  the 
commonest  sense  is  cruelty;  in  this  respect  the  sensitive  person 
soon  classes  the  country  with  southern  Italy.  Few  travelers 
can  pass  through  Seoul  without  seeing  unfortunate  and  loudly- 
squawking  poultry  undergoing  the  painful  operation  of  being 
pludced  wve,  and  there  is  no  dearth  of  mistreated  animals  to 
be  commiserated.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  greedy  person  who 
would  wish  to  revisit  a  Korean  abattoir,  as  the  method  of  dis- 
patching the  poor  animals  is  almost  too  revolting  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  throat  of  the  beef  is  first  cut,  then  a  peg  is  inserted 
in  the  opening,  and  the  butcher  takes  a  iiatchet  or  a  heavy 
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mallet  and  beats  the  martyred  an&niil  on  the  rump  until  it 
dies.  Hie  prooess  takes  about  an  hour,  and  the  wild-^yed  cre»- 
turesuffers  agonies  of  terror  and  pain  before  it  loses  conscious- 
ness. By  this  wicked  method  very  little  blood  is  lost  during 
the  operation;  the  meat  is  full  of  it,  and  its  heavier  weight  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  vendor.  The  method  is  so  repug- 
nant to  foreigners  that  they  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the 


EorkAtSliaiii^.  Ckmts  (wEioh  arescM  for  muttcm)  are  killed 
y  pulling  them  to  and  fro  in  a  rivulet;  a  method  whioh  is  said 
to  destroy  the  rahk  taste  of  the  flesh.  Dogs  are  dispstehed  by 
twirling  them  in  a  noose  until  they  are  uaoonseiousy  after  whioa 
they  are  bled. 

The  people  are  practically  without  a  national  religion;  an- 
cestor-worship influences  their  life  and  character  (chiefly 
through  fear  of  what  demons  may  do  to  them  if  they  neglect 
the  spirits  of  those  that  have  gone),  and  Confucianism;  which 
is  ostensibly  the  offitial  oult,  is  supposed  to  {mvids  the  ftUiding 
rates  of  life.  A  wave'  of  Buddhistic  fervor  swept  over  thramd  in 
the  15th  oent./  but  it  left  but  little  impress  on  thoMKofeaii 
morality.  Sorcerers  and  sorceresses  aboimd  and  fatten  on  the 
credulity  of  the  unlettered  classes,  and  while  exorcising  al- 
leged evil  spirits,  they  annex  the  victims'  cash.  Demouisni 
with  its  host  of  allied  superstitions  gives  rise  to  many  idolatrous 
practices,  and  not  a  few  ridiculous  customs;  an  uncharitable 
and  characteristic  one  of  these  is  to  stuff  rude  straw  dolls  with 
a  few  caah,  and  on  eertam  days  cast  them  into  Uie  street,  so 
that  the  unwary  who  piek  them  up  may  acquire  all  the  present 
and  future  ills  of  the  persons  who  threw  them  out!  C^iristian- 
i1^  is  making  its  influence  felt,  and  it  is  indubitably  the  wiat* 
gion  of  the  future. 

Koreans  usually  settle  individual  or  village  disputes  or  feuds 
with  stones;  they  are  said  to  be  the  most  exp)ert  stone-throwers 
in  the  world,  both  in  their  accuracy  of  aim  and  in  the  force 
and  distance  of  the  throw.  They  can  hurl  a  granitic  message 
through  the  air  with  a  dexterity  peculiarly  embarrassing  to  an 
opponent,  and  about  eyery  so  often  thd  neoess^seems  t6  ansa 
for  them  to  let  off  steam  m  this  Biblical  fashion.  When  ibm 
is  a  dispute  between  idUagers,  instead  ^  soiling  their  kaivQa 
on  their  enemies,  each  side  lines  up  its  most  pugnacious  men* 
who  in  turn  scour  the  neighborhood  for  the  hardest  missiles 
they  can  find.  When  these  are  piled  in  convenient  places,  each 
side  draws  off  and  the  battle  begins.  Until  the  projectiles  have 
all  been  thrown  out  of  reach,  the  sight  is  a  peculiar  one.  The 
men  stand  their  ground  ^amelv  enough  until  downed  by  some 
hurtling  boulder«  For  a  tmie  the  ahr  is  thidcwiUi  flying  stones, 
which  oftentimes  clash  in  mid-air  with  oiMoming  ones  ana 
strike  InriMiant  sparks  from  them.  Battered  faces  and  bruised 
heads  are  always  the  outcome  of.  these  little  tnbal  wsn. 


the  Korean  product  as  one  does 
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Swinging  is  a  favorite  pastime;  at  certain  seasons  stout 
jswines  are  erected  at  almost  every  village^  for  the  enjoyment 
ol.old  and  yoong.  Kite-flying  is  the  sport!  ttost  fdiahed  by 
ineii  md  bpys  (Jaa.  is  the  ^ceat  monUi,  on  aooount  of  tlie 
light  winds)i;Bmoe  considerable  discomfiture  can  be  given  an 
opponent  l>y  cutting  his  kiteretring  (and  thus  winning  hn 
kite)  by  a  more  skillfully  manipulated  string  coated  with  glue 
and  powdered  glass.  —  The  native  music  is  as  pahiful  to  the 
foreign  ear  as  ours  is  to  the  Koreans;  the  musical  instruments 
are  many  and  of  crude  workmanship  and  design.  Drums,  cym- 
bals, gongs  (of  which  the  people  are  passionately  fond),  un- 
keyed  bugles,  trumpets^  flutes,  several  sizes  of  rude  guitars. 
•  and  a  flpMtnnged  vidin  asBlst  in  the  moutidn  of  their  wild 
and  meia^cholv  minstrelsy  — from  the  dSssonanKQr  c^  wbidh 
foreigners  usually  hasten  as  fast  as  possible. 

Of  Korean  grotesqueries  the  national  costume  is  among  the 
most  pronounced .  The  grass-cloth  worn  by  both  seses  is  made 
from  the  fiber  of  a  white  nettle  (Urtica  niveus)  grown  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  woven  on  rude  looms.  When  the 
upper  classes  can  afford  it,  they  wear  thin  silks  of  the  brightest 
colors  obtainable,  usually  blue,  green,  and  purple,  or  white. 
The  voluminous  winter  costume  consists  of  huge  trousers  and 
spcks  and  a  sleeved  coat.  The  costume  peculiar  to  the  women 
oS  the  capital  is  a  swathed  skirt  (resembhng  exaggerated  Turk- 
ish' trousers)  and  a  (masculine)  green,  blue^  orlavender  silk 
coat  put  over  the  head  and  clut(£ed  below  the  eyes,  the  long 
wide  sleeves  falling  from  the  eare.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  person 
who  has  hastily  thrown  a  coat  over  the  head  without  putting  . 
the  arms  through  the  sleeves.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  custom 
arose  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  fighting  men  were  slain,  and 
women  had  to  mount  the  walls  arrayed  in  men's  coats  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy.  It  is  declared  that  no  Korean  woman  ever 
puts  her  arms  through  the  sleeves  of  her  coat. 

The  Korean  Top-Knot,  an  inherited  custom  established 
vspwaxd  of  20  centuries  ago,  is  as  much  a  Korean  characteristic 
as  the  queue  has  k>ng  been  in  China.  The  average  K<»ean  is 
YBry  much  attached  to  it,  as  it  is  his  badge  of  legal  manhood 
(nmer  than  one  of  subjugation,  like  the  pig-tau),  and  until 
he  possesses  it  he  has  the  title  of  'a  half  man  bestowed  upon 
him.  Boys  wear  twin  plaits  or  tails  down  their  backs  until 
thev  are  old  enough  to  be  invested  with  this  manly  attribute, 
•  and  the  investure  is  one  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  in 
their  lives.  To  the  American,  this  hirsute  adornment  bears  a 
-  striking  resemblance  to  a  twist  of  Navy  tpbacco;  it  is  protected 
by  a  fine  crinoline  hat  (made  of  horsehair)  which  distinguishes 
ttorsans.  firom  all  other  nationalises.  It,  weic^  about  1^ 
ounoesy  and  through  its  fine  meshes  one  can  see  the  chedsheo 
knot  QoOed  tightly  on  the  top  of  the  wearer's  head.  The  trun- 
cated conical  crown  (which  is  about  5  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
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base,  tapering  to  4  in.  at  the  top),  with  its  circular  brim 
(about  18  in.  across)  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  new-fan- 
gled fly-trau.  When  tied  beneath  the  chin  with  broad  black 
crinoline  ribbons,  it  imparts  to  a  chubby,  bewhiskered  face 
a  ludieroiialy  lackadaiBical  and  infantile  airl  It  n  not  tun 
like  tbe  old-style  Welshwoman's  hatj  or  that  of  a  Upperary 
brawler.  Of  a  imifonn  glossy  black,  it  is  a  source  of  ceaseLesB 
anxiety  to  the  wearer;  if  it  gets  wet  it  is  ruined,  and  to  prevent 
this  it  is  often  covered  with  fin  oiled  papf^r,  an  arran^omrnt 
both  conical  and  comical.  They  are  the  Bpecial  predilection  of 
the  Yang  bans  (officials  and  men  of  leisure),  who  saunter  along 
the  street  with  a  serenity  born  of  possessing  absolutely  nothing 
and  consequently  having  nothing  to  lose.  This  decayed  sentry,  ' 
who  so  hard  to  impress  the  beholder  with  their  wortti,  who 
Btrat  along  with  a  swinging  gate  befitting  their  supposed  stand* 
ing,  and  whose  poekets  are  usually  as  empty  as  their  top> 
knotted  pates,  form  a  stnking  class  m  Korea.  Their  long  bam- 
boo pipes  and  their  wooden  shoes  recall  those  of  the  first 
Dutchmen  who  came  to  Japan,  and  their  haughty  demeanor 
(much  c()|)i('(i  by  the  aspiring  doree)  oftentimes  accords 

illy  with  their  general  appearance  of  ambulating  rag-bags. 
Many  of  the  Koreans  possess  an  alert  mentality,  but  this  is 
usuaUy  so  befogged  by  superstition,  prejudice,  and  conceit, 
that  it  is  of  little  use  to  them. 

The  social  position  of  Korean  Wombm  is  dei^orable.  Th^ 
have  been  rigidly  secluded  for  ages;  they  are  the  slaves  of  theu* 
mastenr,  the  men,  and  they  are  kept  down  by  a  tyranniod 
oppression  that  would  scarcely  be  credited  in  the  West.  Silence 
is  ref^arded  as  a  woman's  first  duty;  her  husband  addresf^es  her 
by  the  word  yaJbu^  signifying  'Ix)ok  here/  which  is  signilieant 
of  her  relations  to  him.  From  a  young  girl  she  is  kept  carefully 
shut  up  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  seen  or  spoken  to  by  a  man. 
She  has  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  her  mamage,  as  her  husband 
Bseieetedforher  by  her  father.  She  may  never  have  seen  her 
husband  before  the  weddin|^<iay,  and  even  then  etiquette  does 
not  permit  her,  throughout  all  the  festivities,  to  exdiange  a 
word  with  him.  If  a  man  speaks  to  a  girl  before  she  is  married, 
she  is  considered  an  disgraced:  if  a  malevolent  ravisher  pene- 
trates to  her  apartment  at  night  undiscovered,  it  is  safer  for 
her  to  p)ermit  him  to  work  his  will  rather  than  to  call  for  help, 
for  thus  the  workl  would  know  that  a  man  had  spoken  to 
her,  and  she  would  be  dishonored!  Despite  the  fact  that  the  • 
Koreans  are  an  intensely  passionate  people,  a  man  is  supposed 
never  to  glance  at  a  woman.  Mairuige  at  an  early  age  is  eom- 
mon  among  them,  and  immorality  is  oommoner. 

Korean  women  have  always  borne  the  yoke.  They  accept 
inferiority'as  their  natural  lot,  and  they  do  not  look  for  affec- 
tion in  marriage.  The  wife  has  recognized  duties  to  her  hue- 
band,  but  he  has  few,  if  any,  to  her.  It  is  correct  lor  a  man  U> 
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treat  his  wife  with  external  marks  of  respect,  but  he  would  be 
an  object  for  scorn  and  ridicule  if  iie  showed  her  affection  or 
treated  her  as  a  companion.  On  her  marriage-day  the  bride 
must  be  as  mute  as  a  graven  image.  This  silence  must  remain 
unbroken  even  in  her  own  room.  From  the  moment  she  enteiti 
the  nuptial  ohflknber  with  her  dtranger  husband  (who.  often- 
times jftttmpts  to  make  her  break  her  silence  bv  ooaxhig, 
taunts,  or  jeers),  she  is  spied  upon  by  all  the  female  servants 
of  the  house,  who  hang  about  the  doors  and  chinks  waiting  for 
such  a  breach  of  etiquette  speech.  A  single  utterance  would 
cause  her  to  lose  caste  forever  in  her  circle.  As  it  is,  whatever 
the  newly  wedded  couple  do  is  told  by  the  servants  to  all  the 
neighborhood,  which  evolves  choice  bits  of  scandal  in  order  to 
make  the  pair  a  laughing-stock  among  their  friends.  The  cus- 
tom of  silenoe  is  observed  #lth  great  rigidity  amcmg  people  of 
the  so-called  upper  classes.  It  may  be  a  week,  or  manjy  weela9» 
Mote  the  husband  knows  the  sound  of  his  wife's  voice :  even 
th^  she  speaks  only  when  absolutely  hecessary.  The  daugh^ 
ter-in-law  often  passes  years  without  raising  her  eyes  to  those 
of  her  father-in-law,  or  addressing  liim.  Among  the  highest 
class,  a  bridegroom,  after  passing  three  or  four  days  with  his 
wife,  leaver  her  for  a  considerable  time  to  show  his  indifference; 
to  act  otherwise  would  be  bad  form.  —  When  the  girl  becomes 
a  mother  her  position  is  somewhat  improved.  She  rarely  goes 
out  by  daylight  except  in  closed  chairs.  If  shd  leaves  the  house 
at  ni^  it  must  be  with  her  husband's  consent,  and  she  must 
be  accompanied  by  some  one  to-  bring  back  proof  of  where  d^e 
has  been.  Korean  babies  have  no  cradles,  and  are  put  to  sleep 
by  being  tapped  lightly  on  the  stomach.  Widows  arc  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  again,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that 
many  become  the  concubines  of  married  men.  Concubinage 
is  very  c  ommon.  Phymig  An  is  said  to  have  formerly  produced 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  Korea,  and  from  liml  region  came 
the  Gesang  for  the  Royal  Court  at  SeouL 

Somewhat  different  social  regulatiras  apply  to  the  women 
of  the  lower  class,  who  share  in  the  toil  of  daily  life  and  must  in 
consequence  make  their  appeanuice  by  day  in  the  streets*  As 
a  rule  they  are  ill-bred  and  unmannerly,  far  removed  from 
the  gracefulness  and  charm  of  the  same  class  in  Japan.  The 
wearing  of  white  clothes  by  the  mc  n  ])uts  severe  and  almost 
incessant  work  on  the  women's  hhouldens,  and  they  are  the  na- 
tional drudges.  They  liave  few  if  any  pleasures,  and  they  try 
to  get  even  with  fate  by  singeing  their  compatriots  with  the 
lash  of  th«dr  pungent  and  scarifying  vod^Kilary.  Hie  avirage 
low-class  women  possess  a  fitaid  of  mveetive  that  usually  sends 
the  men  scattering,  to  the  four  points  .of  the  compass;  it  is  as 
inelegant  as  it  is  complete,  and  it  seems  to  be  both  dreaded 
and  effective.  Age  treats  these  poor  creatures  shockingly;  at 
30  they  look  50,  and  at  60  the  stranger  wiahes  he  hadn't  ^n 
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them.  Their  vixenish  dispositions  indubitably  add  to  their 
extraordinary  unattractiveness.  One  pities  theui  for  the  style 
of  dress  eviaently  forced  upon  them.  As  the  feminine  waiat- 
Uiie  is  supposed  to  be  ttt  the  |inii-pits,  md  as  tight  swath- 
ing of  the  oust  does  not  permit  t^ie  loothero  to  lespond  feadily 
to  baby^s  hungry  and  mqwrious  divnor,  the  twin  maternal 
fpunts  are  worn,  as  it  were,  on  the  outside*  Thus  the  firm  buds 
of  youth  and  the  flapping  rags  of  age  are  displayed  to  the 
world  —  exposing  to  all  Korea  what  antipodal  women  strive 
to  conceal.  The  bulging  trousers  of  the  women  are  the  acme 
of  unpicturesqueness,  and  they  render  them  devoid  of  all  grace 
and  cnarm.  One  is  often  astonished  in  Korea  at  the  patrician 
beauty  of  the  girl  children ;  some  of  their  faces  are  unusually 
fine,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  age  do^  not  in  their  case  fulfill  the 
pronuaes,  of  youth.  •  The  praeiit  hiwane  govemmeat  is  stiiv* 
ing  to  ameliorate,the  eondution  of  Koxean  women,  and  the  closer 
observation  by.  them  of  Western  ways  and  manners,  aided  by 
the  uplifting  work  of  the  nuHsiomariflSy  is^havingabenefieent 
effect. 

Food.  Koreans  aro  voracious  meat-eaters,  and  the  ouiaiiie 
is  on  the  whole  more  substantial  than  that  of  the  Ja^MUiese* 

OmnivoVousness  is  a  native  characteristic ;  do^  mekt  is  in  great 
request  at  certain  seasons,  and  dogs  are  extensively  bred  for  thd 
table.  Pork,  beef,  fish,  —  raw,  dried,  and  salted,  —  the  in- 
testines of  animals,  all  birds  and  game,  no  part  being  rejected, 
are  eaten  —  a  baked  fowl,  with  its  head,  claws,  and  interior 
intact  is  considered  a  special  dainty  which  every  one  enjoys. 
Oxddng  is  not  always  essential.  *In  tins  respectaH  claoDcs  are 
alike.  The  mat  merit  of  a  meal  ia  not  so  mudi  quality  as 
Quantity,  and  from  infancy  onwaird,  one  object  in  life  is  to  give 
tne  stomaeh  as  much  capacity  and  elasticity  as  is  possible,  so 
that  four  pounds  of  rice  daily  may  not  incommode  it.  People 
in  easy  circumstances  drink  wine  and  eat  great  quantities  of 
fruit,  nuts,  and  confectionary  in  the  intervals  between  meals, 
vet  are  as  ready  to  tackle  the  next  food  as  though  they  had 
been  starving  for  a  week.  In  well-to-do  houses  beef  and  dog 
are  served  on  large  trenchers,  and  as  each  guest  has  his  separ- 
ate table^  a  host  can  show  generosity  to  this  or  that  special 
friend  without  helping  othm  to  moie  than  la  neeeMiy. 
Large  as  a  portion  iS|  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  Korean  eat  three 
and  even  four,  and  where  people  abstain  from  Hbeae  excesses 
it  may  generally  be  assumed  that  they  are  too  poor  to  indulge 
in  them.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  from  20  to  25  peaches  or 
small  melons  disappear  at  a  single  sitting,  and  without  being 
pjeeled.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  red  pepper,  which  is  supplied  even  to  infants,  helps  this 
gluttonous  style  of  eating.  It  is  not  surprising  that  dyspepsia 
and  kindred  evils  are  very  common  among  Koreans.  They  eat 
not  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of  repletion. 
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The  training  for  this  enjoyinent  begins  at  a  very  early  age.  A 
mother  feeds  her  young  child  with  rice,  and  when  it  can  eat 
no  more  in  an  up»*ight  position,  lays  it  on  its  back  on  her  l^p 
tfid  feeds  it  again,  tapping  jts  atoznach  frcan  tune  to  time  wito 


child  is  father  to  the  man/'  and  the  adult  ICorean  shows  that 
he  has  leacheclthe  desirable  stage  of  repLetioa  bv  eructations^ 
iq[>lutterings,  slapping  his  stomach,  and  groans  of  satisfaction, 
looking  round  with  a  satisfied  air.  The  very  poor  only  take 
two  meals  a  day,  but  those  who  can  afford  it  take  three  and 
four.*  .Ajmong  the  dLshes  dear  to  the  native  heart  are  pounded 
capsicum,  bean  curd,  various  sauces  of  abominable  odors,  a 
q;>eGies  of  sour  kraut  Qsimshi),  seaweed,  salt  fish,  and  salted 
seaweed  fried  in  batter.  'Hot  dog'  in  t|ie  litei;al  sense  is  the 
pi^  de  riaisUmce  of  the  Korean  menu. 

There  are  no  harder  or  more  constant  drinkers  than  the 
Koreans,  and  the  vice  is  common  to  all  classes.  The  greatest 
happiness  that  can  fall  to  the  commoner  is  to  be  able  to  drown 
his  cares  in  the  forgetfulnessof  intoxication;  he  is  then  the  envy 
of  all  his  neighbors.  The  fermented  liquors  (for  which  Euro- 
peans have  to  acquire  a  taste)  vary  from  a  smooth  white  drink 


niiite  spint  of  strong  smell,  fiery  taste,  and  great  potentiality. 
Between  these  comes  the  ordmary  ricie  wine,  slightly  yellowish, 
akin  to  Japanese  sake  and  Chinese  wnihu,  with  a  faint,  sickly 
eniell  and  flavor.  They  all  taste  nOore  or  less  strongly  of  s^oke, 
oil,  and  alcohol,  and  the  fusel  oil  remains  even  in  the  best. 
They  are  manufactured  from  rice,  millet,  and  barley.  The 
peasants  drink  hot  rice-water  (in  which  the  rice  has  been  boiled) 
with  their  meals,  honev-water  as  a  luxury,  and  occasionally  an 
infusion  of  orange  peel  and  ginger.  Tea  is  rarely  drunk. 

Language.  Modem  Korean  is  closely  akin  to  Japanese  in 
structure,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  analogues  in  the  terms  of  the 
two  touKues;  both  are  thought  to  be  of  Turanian  origin,  and 
Korean  been  much  the  sameielatioii  to  Japanese  that  Italian 
does  to  Spanish*  Japanese  and  Koreanalesmeadh  others' Ian* 
goage  easi^,  and  communicate  readily  hy  the  written  ehaiao- 
ters  —  many  of  which  are  of  Chinese  origin.  As  in  Japan,  spe^ 
cially  Uterate  classes  introduce  archaic  Chinese  frequently  into 
their  conversation,  and  two  written  languages,  stilted  Chinese 
and  a  derived  demotic,  are  used  side  l)y  side.  The  Korean 
alphabet,  or  On-mun^  said  by  expert  sinologues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world,  was  invented  by  Se  jong  in  1451, 
but  it  is  disdained  by  literates,  whose  education  is  usually  in 
tiie  ChincM  dssBios.  The  masses  can  UBoally  lead  their  own 
srBript.r  The  t6n|;ue  is  a  difficult  one  for  foreigners  to  acquire; 
unlike  Japanese  it  is  full  of  ungallant  epithets  which  the  pro- 
letariat use  with  scandalous  inelegancQT.  Scalding  invective  is. 
their  strong  pointy  and  sensitive  persons  wlio  have  to  overhear 
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them  are  fortunate  in  not  knowing  the  language.  The  vituper- 
ative epithet  of  the  Koreans  is  'son  of  a  rat,*  a  somewhat 
meaningless  expression  which  reflects  on  one's  father  —  usu- 
ally an  object  of  veneration  by  the  Korean  son.  Nom  (fool) 
when  applied  in  a  oontendptuoiurtone,  is  apt  to  provoke  quick 
physical  retaliation;  emij  the  root  form  for  ^mother/  if  used 
m  a  dij3i)araging  accusation  (refeinng  to  ancesti^  and  moral 

§urity),  is  very  offensive  to  Koreans,  and  often  stus  up  a  figbt. 
'he  name  of  the  Creator  is  never  taken  in  vain. 
Korean  Literature  is  said  not  to  repay  one  for  the  time  spent 
in  studying  it.  The  inspiration  is  chiefly  Chinese;  the  natives 
lack  the  ardent  imagination  of  certain  Orientals,  and  literary 
themes  too  often  turn  to  erotic  things.  Love  songs  are  popu- 
lar, and  some  of  them  are  not  lacking  in  gjrace;  the  following 
stanza  (one  of  four)  translated  by  Mr.  Gale,  is  often  quoted:  — 

'SUveiy  moon  and  frosty  air. 

Eve  and  dawn  are  meeting; 
Widowed  wild  gooee  flying  there. 
Hear  my  words  of  greetingl 
On  your  journey  should  you  see 
Uim  I  love  so  broken-beartedr 
Kindly  say  this  word  for  me, 
^,  That  it 's  death  when  we  are  parted. 

Flapping  ofif  the  wild  gooee  damberst 
Says  she  will  if  she  Temembers/ 

The  Flag  of  the  old  Korean  Kingdom  displayed  symbols 
which  travelers  frequently  ^ee  repeated  ill  tne  «rt»  architeo- 
ture,  and  decoration  of  the  people.  Though  apparently  totaUy 
different  from  those  on  the  Japanese  flag,  the  emblems  are 
nevertheless  founded  on  the  same  order  of  ideas.  The  cabalis- 
tic central  figures  on  the  white  ground  are  (in  the  philosophy 
of  the  Chinese)  the  Yang  and  Ftn,  or  male  and  female  prin- 
ciples of  nature  —  the  twofold  division  (the  first  strong  or 
hard,  the  second  weak  or  soft)  of  the  one  primordial  ki  (air)  — 
dual  powers  which  first  formed  the  outlines  of  the  universe,  and 
were  themselves  influenced  retroactively  by  their  own  crea- 
tions.- These  oomanihaped  figures  (called  by  the  Japanese 
FuUU9u4^mMf  and  by  the  Chinese  Taiku,  the  body)  are  always 
shown  (in  Korea),  one  in  li^t,  one  in  shade,  coiled  within  aa 
involved  circle  (called  Yang  and  YdTig)^  and  are  considered  a 
sort  of  distinctive  badge  of  nationality.  (Comp.  Kuro-shiwo, 
p^cxlvi.)  The  mystic  forms  (siang)  at  the  four  comers  are  sup- 
posed to  express  the  state  and  position,  at  any  given  place  or 
time,  of  the  Yang  and  Yin,  and  they  are  called  Fuh-hi  (from 
Fuh-hiy  the  supposed  founder  —  in  u.c.  3322  —  of  the  Chinese 
nation).  Thev  represent  but  one  half  of  the  eight  trigrams 
ijcwa)  evolved  from  the  two  original  principles,  and  amoiig 
*  other  things  stand  for  liie  four  oaTdiaa.!  pointoy  the  earth,  fir^ 
aim,  water,  clouds,  rivers,  seasons,  and  what-not.  The  mean- 
ings are  subtle  and  confusins  to  the  lay  mind;  an  effort  is  made 
to  explain  them  in  the  Yik  King  (of  the  ChinliBse  Five  Classios), 
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or  Book  of  Changes,  trnnslated  hy  James  Legge  (Oxford,  1882). 
Consult  also  Th6  Middi&  Kini/daiH,  by  WeUa  WiiUamSf  vojL 
1,  p.  626. 

The  Railway  System  (about  1300  M.  of  standard  broad 
gauge)  is  owned  and  ably  managed  by  the  Government  General 
of  Chosen,  and  is  being  extended  rapidly.  The  equipment  in 
modern,  the  road-bed  and  rolling-stock  excellent,  and  trains 
are  run  at  a  safe  speed.  American  practice  is  in  vo^ue,  and 
American  and  Germaii  looomotim  are  used.  The  dimng- and 
FtcSiftuiMsazB  are  made  at  Dauren  and  in  Japan  and  mounted 
on  imported  PvUman  trucks.  Both  figure  on  the  fast  expr^ 
trains  between  Fusan  and  SkhuMhil,  now  an  important  link 
in  the  round-the-world  route.  Fares  are  charged  at  the  rate 
of  5  sen  per  mile,  1st  cL;  3J  s^n, 2d  cl.;  and  2  sen,  3d  cl.,  with  a 
small  transit  tax  extra.  On  express  trains  an  additional  ¥2  is 
charged  for  distances  under  200  M . ;  ¥3  inider  500,  and  ¥5  over 
500.  Children  under  10  yrs.,  5  fare,  under  4  yrs.,  free.  The 
average  charge  for  a  single  berth  (not  wide  enough  for  2  pers.) 
in  a  sleeping-car  is  ¥5  i6r  12  hrs.,  and  ¥8  foir  20-24  (or  from 
Fwan  to  Changdmn),  Stop-overs  allowed  at  certain  of  the 
larger  citie^«  liquors,  tobacco,  postage-stamps,  etc.,  on  sale  in 
the  dining-car  (meals  at  fixed  price  and  d  la  carte).  The  differ- 
ence between  the  1st  and  2d  ci .  cars  is  so  slight  that  many  for- 
eigners travel  2d.  The  fast  trains  operated  m  connection  with 
those  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rly.  usually  carry  Ist  and  2d  cl. 
passengers  only.  Other  trains  have  only  2d  and  3d  cl.  cars. 
Luggage  allowance  133  lbs.,  1st  cl.;  80  lbs.,  2d.;  40  lbs.,  3d. 
Parc^  Check-Booms  (3-6  sen  per  day  per  pkg.)  at  all  the 
big  stations  (many  of  which  now  have  Japanese  names). 
Luggage-porter  within  any  station,  3  sen  per  trip,  irrespec* 
tiye  of  the  number  or  sise  of  the  pieces  carried.  There  axe 
no  news-agents,  but  there  are  news-stands  at  the  stations. 
Train  conductors  wear  red  bands  round  their  arms;  train  boys 
on  1st  and  2d  cl.  cars  only.  In  many  ways  the  train  service  is 
like  that  in  Japan.  Travelers  who  cannot  make  ticket-agents 
understand  their  wants  will  find  the  Information  Bureau 
(Enghsh  spoken)  service  (in  all  the  big  stations)  useful.  Rail- 
way Hotc^  are  being  established  at  the  meet  important  places. 
The  winter  schedule  of  trains  is  apt  to  differ  from  that  of  sum- 
mer. The  Railway  Bureau  issues  dainty  illustrated  booklets, 
time-cards,  etc.,  in  Enghsh  of  genuine  use  to  travelers.  —  Cen- 
tral Standard  Japanese  Time  is  used  in  Korea,  and  it  is  one 
hour  ahead  of  Manchurian  time.  —  The  fares  quoted  through- 
out the  Guidebook  are  approximate  only  and  are  apt  to  change. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
run  clean,  comfortable,  and  speedy  ships  between  Korean, 
Japanese,  and  Chinese  ports  (frequent  and  trustworthy  service/ 
mi  axe  raeired  to  in  various  places  in  the  Guidebook. 
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45.  From  Fusan  via  Sanrdshin  (Masanpo),  TaikyO,  Shfi- 
Mreif  Taidea  (Kunsan,  Mokpo),  Seikwan  and  £it6ho  (Jiasen, 

Chemulpo)  to  Seoul  (Keijd). 

FoMa-Seoal  LIim,  Koraaa  Baflmir. 

274  Ai.  Frequent  daily  traina  in  about  9  hrs.  Fare,  1st  cl.  ¥13.75;  2d  cL, 
¥9.63;  3d  cl.,  ¥5.50.  Extra  fare  on  express  trains.  Dining-cars  with  d  ta 
carte  service.  The  placards  on  the  Seoul  cars  are  usually  marked  ^uiaimon. 
Those. on  the  down  trains  are  marked  Fusan.  None  of  the  intervening  cities 
possess  strong  attractions  for  foreigners.  The  mournful  little  hamlets  are 
devoid  of  all  comfort  and  charm,  and  oftentimes  they  so  blend  with  the  pre- 
vailing lirovib-ol  the  liuidMaiiB  as  to  be  soAraely  di^^ 

For  a  short  distance  the  rly.  skirts  the  shore  of  the  bay,  which 
here  id  usually  so  blue^  and  so  fleeked  with  yellow-sailed  SunkB, 
SB  Btrongly  to  remind  one  6i  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Beyond  1  M. 
SOryd  {ike  original  starting-point  of  the  Fu8an-Seotd  Rly.),  ft 
number  of  primitive  huts  (3 JCorean  fishermen  flank  the  slum, 
their  thatched  roofs  sometimes  held  down  by  a  tangle  of  growing 
melon-vines ;  the  local  industry  is  the  catching  of  sardines  and 
the  gathering  of  edible  seaweed,  both  of  which  may  be  seen 
drying  in  the  sun  on  the  beach.  The  ruinous  old  castle  on  the 
hill  at  3  M.  Fusanchin  (pop.  13,000)  was  built  by  Toyotorni 
Hideyo8hi*.8  general,  Konishi  Yukinagay  in  1592;  it  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  bloody  struggles  between  the  invading  Ja|>- 
anese  an4  the  Koreans.  History  records  that  on  one  oecsasion 
OpOO  Korean  defenders  Were  slaughtered  here,  and  2000  primi- 
tiye  engines  fpr  hurling  cartouche. shots  captured.  Formwly 
the  castle  was  surrounded  by  deep  moats  defended  by  hun- 
dreds of  caltrops  on  which  it  was  hoped  the  Japanese  cavalry 
would  impale  itself.  Long  lines  of  white-clad  Koreans  plod  city- 
ward down  the  steep  hills  wliich  now  close  at  the  right  —  the 
slatternly,  uncomely  women  the  burden-carriers.  The  rly. 
winds  in  and  out  between  the  hills,  which  are  bare  and  brown 
In  the  winter,  but  green  and  flecked  with  cosmos  and  asteiB  in 
Miriiig  and  summer.  The  few  graceful  pine  trees  which  look 
down  upon  tibe  rice-fields  (2  crops  a  year)  recaQ  much  fairer 
scenes  in  Japan.  Many  of  the  hills  are  metal-impreginated  and 
are  marked  oy  odd  rocks  fused  in  a  black  mass. 

11  M.  KihOy  on  the  shallow  RakutO  River.  The  trend  of 
the  line  is  N.W.  through  a  poor  country  lacking  in  charm.  The 
native  villages  are  scarcely  better  than  those  of  Hottentots  — 
pictures  of  filth,  poverty,  and  sloth.  Many  of  the  huts  are 
round  a^d  in  shape  and  color  like  big  mushrooms,  built  of  stone 
and  i^trawi  and  so  poor  that  20  yen  in  cash  would  buy  a  town. 
The  dead  level  of  poverty  is  everywhere  apparent.  Lines  of 
dirty  men  and  women  with  a  dazed  and  purposeless  air  travel 
between  these  spots  and  the  adjacent  fields,  where  red  cattle 
help  to  dra^  rude  ploughs  inferior  to  those  used  in  Pharaoh's 
time,  and  aid  in  methods  of  irrigation  (necessary  only  for  the 
rice-fields),  that  suggest  Bibhcal  epochs.  One  occasionally  sees 
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men  making  visible  efforts  to  work  dad'onl^  in  a  fillet  bound 
Foirad  the  htiad;  others  #aste  the  predous  houra  fltruttinj^ 
abo<dt  Bmokmg  oonteokptlble  little  long-stemmed'  pipes  kt  ^ 
effort  to  fiU  in  their  monotonous  lives  in  a  monotonous  region. 
The  villages  are  usually  attended  by  a  retinue  oi  voluminously 
clad,  bare-breasted  women  destitute  of  grace  and  pulchritude; 
by  squalid  children,  black  ^oats,  runty  black  pigs  of  revolting 
habits,  and  noisy  geese,  the  latter  kept  chiefly  as  guards  and 
for  presentation  at  weddings  as  emblems  of  fidelity,  —  some- 
thing the  Koreans  do  not  possess'. — We  pass  the  unimport- 
ant stations  of  19  M.  Fukkm,  and  25  M.  Indo.  At 

30  M.  Sanrdshin  (Korean,  Samrrang-jin),  A  branch  Ime  run^  . 
in  a  S.W.  directioii  t6  25  M.  Maaanf  or  Maaanpo  (hm:  Yathir 
kawa ;  ¥3)  a  growing  town  (pop.  14,000)  known  for  its  splen- 
did harbor  and  for  the  new  Japanese  city  and  ttaval  base  of 
ChMMi.  In  the  long  diplomatic  struggle  between  Russia  and 
Japan  for  the  possession  of  Korea,  the  fine  Ckinhai  Bay  was 
earnestly  coveted  by  both.  Trains  leave  (Fcv^eral  daily,  in 
about  1  hr. !  1st  cl.  fare,  ¥1.25;  2d  cl.,  88  sen)  for  Mnmn'po 
from  the  main  line  station.  —  Beyond  Sanrdshin  the  Nak-tong 
River  is  seen  at  the  left;  the  train  enters  a  hilly  country,  stony, 
jejime,  and  sparsely  settled.  The  scrub  pines  which  clothe  cer- 
tain of  the  dopes  are  chaiacteristic  features  of  Korean  scenery. 
l\mnels  become  frequent  as  the  line  penetrates  the  hii^er' 
ranjges  of  the  hills.  38  M.  Mitsuyd  (pop.  13,000,  on  a  fine 
plain).  The  river  (good  trout-fishing)  is  crossed  and  the  rly. 
eurres  broadly  to 'avoid  some  of  the  loftiest  hills,  which  are 
riven  by  long,  arid,  sparsely  settled,  uncultivated  valleys.  46 
M.  Yusen,    52  M.  Seidd.    67  M.Keizan. 

77  M.  Taikyu  (Inn:  Taikyu-kwan;  Tatsnjokan,  the  latter 
near  the  station;  both  ¥3),  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
in  S,  Chosen,  has  8000  inhabs.  and  stands  on  a  wide  rice-plairi 
surrouuded  by  hills.  The  Tat&ujd  Park  is  about  |  M.  to  the 
S.W.  The  tiaek  now  crosses  a  legion  of  wide  cultivated  valleys 
watered  by  thin  streams  and  henuned  in  by  stately  mts.  Mimv 
of  the  house-roofs  flame  in  autumn  with  the  r(  1  poppers  which 
ionn  piquant  items  in  the  native  cookery.  Occasionally  one 
glimpses  crude  water-pestles  used  for  hulling  rice  —  contriv- 
ances consisting  of  a  heavy  centered  on  a  pivot  with  a 
weighty  pestle  at  one  end,  and  a  l)OX  at  the  other.  When  the 
hitter  is  filled  with  the  water  diverted  into  it,  it  tips  and  bears 
down  one  end  of  the  lo§;  the  pestle  then  ascends  with  a  solemn, 
cjrushing  thud  on  the  nee  in  tlie  tub  or  hollowed  stone  serving 
as  a  mortar.  like  the  'poor  folks'  of  other  lands  tiie  poverty- 
pinched  Koreans  maintain  kennels  of  sturdy  but  craven, 
mangy  yellow  dogs,  which  race  with  the  train  as  it  runs  past 
theiraoors.  Many  black  magpies  enliven  the  fields.  Therock- 
atiewn  hills  remind  travelers  of  Mexico,  and  the  filth  and  leth- 
argy of  the  Mexican  peon  is  reflected  in  the  domestic  eoonomy 
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of  the  Korean,  —  whose  mind  is  usually  as  sterile  as  his  coun* 
try,  or  as  shallow  as  the  streams  which  cross  it.  88  M.  ShindOt 
in  a  broken  country  wliere  pur[)l(^  asters  and  field  daisies  gjow. 
The  distant  hills  look  ^;riin  and  forbidding.  Some  of  the  crudely 
fashioned  earthenware  iiaed  in  Korean  homes  is  made  hereabout. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  beyond  94  M.  Waikuxin  la 
bare  and  monotonousi  and  were  it  nor  for  the  majesty  which 
the  Tjery  baldness  of  the  mts*  augsests.  and  the  glonfying  effect 
of  the  matcfaleee  blue  sky,  it  would  all  be  wearieome  to  uie  eye 
•  and  mind.  The  riy.  soon  deBeribes  a  wide  curve  to  the  len» 
enters  a  tunnel,  and  on  emergins  croflBes  the  Nah-Umg  on  a  7* 
span  steel  bridge.  Other  tunnels  are  features  of  the  region, 
which  is  marked  by  vegetable  wax-trees  planted  by  the 
thrifty  Japanese.  09  M.  Jaknhoku.  The  pernicious  etTocta  of 
the  wholesale  defcjre.station  of  the  mts.  is  8hown  hereabout  in 
the  deeply  gashed  slopes  and  the  parched  and  barren  valleya 
between.  Some  of  the  hills  are  biisaltic  with  huge  blocks  of 
basalt  that  protrude  from  between  the  sparse  scrub  pines. 
Beyond  105  M«  KiiP^Manf  a  wretched  andfmelanciioly  town, 
the  train  threads  a  tunnel^  then  runs  down  a  nanow  valley 
watered  by  several  tributaries  of  the  Nak4ong  which  meandef 
liks  slim  blue  threads  across  the  region.  In  the  hamlets  which 
generally  back  up  to  these  streams,  pottery-making  is  the  chief 
local  industry.  115  M.  Kinsen  (pop.  4500).  Persimmon  or- 
chards arc  now  fc;it\ir(\s  of  the  coimtry,  which  ifl  dotted  with 
crude  potteries.  Swineherds  and  8hei)hcrds,  ;us  primitively  dad 
as  Pan  himself  and  almost  as  suggtj^tive  of  goats,  lead  their 
meager  flocks  across  the  dry  hiikj  and  add  life  if  not  color  to 
the  views. 

125  M.  Shilfam  (812  ft),  the  highest  point  on  Uie  lin^  marks 
the  watershed  of  the  maaaivB  lateral  spur  which  extendta  weet- 
ward  from  the  great  axial  ranp^  of  the  Paih4u  Mts.  of  the  E. 

€Oast»  and  separates  the  province  of  N,  Kyong^Syang  (which 
we  have  just  left)  from  ^V,  Chyung-Chyong  (which  the  train 
now  enters).  131  M.  Kokan.  140  M.  Eidd,  the  half-way  sta- 
tion between  Fusan  and  Seoul.  147  M.  Shinsen.  153  M. 
The  rly.  now  describes  a  great  horseshoe  curve,  runs  up  a  steep 
slope  opposite  the  station,  rounds  a  high  hill  on  a  stifif  gradient, 
and  oilers,  in  retrospect,  some  of  the  most  satisfying  vistas  on 
the  journey.  Beyond  the  tunnel  extenaive  views  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  territory  open  out  at  the  right.  160  M*  Fofcuam* 
The  up^girade  is  atiil  atifSah,  aad  from  the  terraees  on  wU^ 
trains  run^  one  gets  glimpses  of  a  picturesque  town  on  the  bank 
of  a  winding  stream  far  down  at  the  right.  Four  tunnels  are 
passed  through  before  we  reach 

170  M.  Taiden  {Taichun),  point  of  departure  for  a  branch 
line  vi&  9  nondescript  stations  to  69  M.  K tutsan,  a  port  (in 
N.  ChyoUa  Province)  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  near  the  estuary  of 
the  Keum  River, 
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TrainB  (several  daily  in  about  4  bra.)  leave  from  the  main  line  station; 
fare.  1st  cL,  ¥3.45;  2a  cl.,  ¥2.42.  —  Steamers  of  the  Oaaka-Jinsen  Line  of 
the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaiaka  call  at  Kunaan  twice  weekly;  fare  from  Osaka,  ¥27: 
Kunaan  to  Chemulpo,  ¥7.50;  to  Mokpo,  ¥7.50.  —  The  objective  point  of 
the  rly.  is  Mokpo  (105  M.  to  the  S.  in  S.  Chyolla)  a  busy  port  in  a  fine 
agricultural  region,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yong-aan  River.  Bi-weekly  ships 
of  the  Oaaka-Shoam  Kaisha  make  it  a  port  ol  call.  To  (269  M.)  Chtmulpo, 
¥9;  to  Osaka,  ¥27. 

Northward  of  Taiden  the  rly.  traverses  a  region  of  denuded 
hilla  drained  by  numerous  puny  rivulets,  then  crosses  the 
Kmm  Bbftr  to  179  M.  J^innanMn.  187  M.  Fuko,  on  the 
Kwkd  Bkjer,  193  M.  ChdMin.  202  M.  Zengi.  The  broad 
wagon-ioad  leading  over  the  hills  ^oes  to  the  Chikaon  Mining 
Co?s  property.  The  pink  and  white  ibises  whieh  one  notes  in 
the  fields  Deyond  feed  on  a  species  of  large  and  unusually  hand- 
some frog  of  a  vivid  green  color  with  black  velvety  spots,  the 
under  side  of  the  legs  and  body  being  a  rich  red.  —  207  M. 
Shdseiri.  214  M.  Ten-an,  starting-point  for  the  near-by  On-yd 
Hot  Springs.  The  region  roundabout  is  the  favorite  haunt  of 
fine  copper  pheasants,  many  of  which  start  up  and  whirr  off  at 
a  lapia  pace  before  the  approacfh  of  the  train,  221  M.  Seikwm 
{Sdng-hoan),  Aaon  Bay  and  an  old  battlefield  of  the  China- 
Japan  War  lie  toward  the  N.W.  The  rly.  soon  crosses  the  An- 
jo  River  on  a  steel  bridge  388  ft.  long.  —  227  M.  fleitaku.  232 
M.  Seiseiri.  240  M.  Usan.  224  M.  Beiten.  The  broad  rice- 
fields  backed  by  distant  nits,  are  bright  with  color  imparted  by 
long-tailed  pheasants  of  beautiful  plumage.  The  region  shows 
its  proximity  to  Seoul  and  looks  prosperous.  248  M.  Suigen 
(Sti6n)f  one-time  capital  of  the  district,  with  13,000  inhabs., 
eontains  a  number  m  miintereBtinff  old  temples,  some  ruinoua 
palaces,  an  micient  astronomical  observatory,  and  an  Agricul- 
tural and  Inaustrial  Model  Farm,  maintained  by  the  Gov't  for 
the  advancement  of  agriculture.  The  district  is  pleasing,  with 
many  pine  and  willow  trees.  The  big,  sleek  red  bulls  which  help 
the  farmers  in  their  tasks  carry  a  framework  on  their  backs, 
with  capacious  side  pockets  into  which  hay  is  thrust.  Numer- 
ous quaint  arched  stone  bridges  and  tombs,  in  the  form  of  gran- 
ite tortoises  with  shafts  rising  from  their  backs,  are  features  in 
the  landscape.  Broomoom,  rioe,  and  various  grains  are  the 
chief  crops.— 225M.  G^mpoi^.  259M.  An-j^d.  Shikd. 
At  268  M.  Eitdha  (  Y(Sfn/f4ofng^)  Jct.^  north-bound  travelers 
who  do  not  wish  to  contmue  on  to  Swd  change  cars  for  Che^ 
muLpo  (Rte.  47).  The  line  now  crosses  the  broad  and  deep 
Han  River y  over  an  American  steel  bridge  2000  ft.  long  and 
53  ft.  above  the  stream.  272  M.  Ryuzan  (Yong-san)  Jet.  is  a 
suburb  of  Seoul  and  the  administrative  center  of  the  Korean 
Rlys.  274  M.  Seoul  (Nandaimon  Station). 

46.  Seoul  and  its  BnvfroDS 

AlriTal.  Travelers  usually  alight  at  the  Nandaimon  Station  (named  for 
tbo  big  sate  near  by  and  pronoonocd  Nanrdk^'inioaiii),  aa  hotel  nmaeis  wicl 
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jinrikis  await  them  here.  The  (J  M.  farther)  Seidaimcn  (toy-dxe'-moan) 
Station  is  used  chiefly  by  residents  of  the  W.  quarter  of  the  city,  —  Refresh- 
ment Room.  Information  Bureau  where  Enghah  is  spoken.  The  Rly.  Co.  will 
deliver  trunks  to  any  part  of  the  city  (within  2  hrs.  unless  they  reach  the 
city  after  10  p.m.)  for  10  sen  each,  irrespective  of  size.  Push-carts  from  the 
hotel,  holding  2-3  or  5-6  trunks  and  several  hand-bags^  coet  50-80  sen.  De- 
liver checks  to  the  runner  or  the  manager.  Jinttti  full  of  grips  to  the  hotel, 
25  sen;  small  trunk  on  the  hotel  cart,  20  sen. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xxix).  *Soniag  Hotel  (Tel.  add.:  *Sont<Kf,  Seoul '),  one 
of  the  best  icnown  and  most  popular  in  Korea  (formerly  a  private  hotel  at 
the  Imperial  Korean  HouHehoId),  with  electrie  light^i,  free  baths,  a  reading- 
room  well  stocked  with  papers  and  magazioea  from  many  lands,  stands 
Ikboufe  1  M.  N.  of  the  NandiKbMon  St<U%0i  (PL  B,  3)  in  a  spacious  garden  with 
many  fine  trees  and  fiowors,  in  the  Legation  Quarter  (adjacent  tc  the 
MHnetime  French  legation).  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  spoken. 
Ffeneh  cooking.  Fresh  milk  from  the  hotel<dairy .  Single  rooms  in  the  main 
building,  ¥8-10  a  day,  Am.  pi.  Double  rooms,  ¥14-10.  In  the  annex,  ¥7-8 
and  ¥12  respectively.  The  hotel  ia  apt  to  be  crowded  iu  the  spring  and 
anttunn  seasons  and  rooms  should  be  engaged  in  advance. —  Japa.vese  I.n.vs 
(comp.  p.  xxxiv).  Hajd-kwan;  Keijd  Hotel;  Tenshin-rd,  etc.  All  ¥3  a  day 
and  upward.  —  The  foreign  visitor  to  Seou^  who  lodges  with  friends  or  ai 
pJaoes  other  than  the  regular  hotels  or  inns  pa^  wtw  to  iem«nber  thai 
after  a  sojourn  of  10  davM  hi?i  or  her  name,  nationality,  occupation,  etc., 
along  with  previou.^  stopping-place,  and  the  day  and  hour  of  arrival,  must  be 
Ngietered  (by  the  host)  at  polioe  headquarters.  The  hour  and  date  ot  levr- 
ing,  and  the  destination,  must  also  be  reported  within  24  hrs.  Failure  to 
obey  this  city  ordinance  is  punishable  by  detention  or  a  fine. 

Jillflkis  (p.  Ixxxviii)  drawn  by  husky  (but  oftentimes  lasy  and  covetooe) 
Koreans  ply  for  hire,  with  stands  at  the  stations,  hoteb,  and  at  various  points 
throughout  the  iqty.  The  correct  fare  from  the  Nandaimon  Station  to  the 
Sontaff  ifotd  (20  min.)  is  25  sen.  Ab  in  Japan,  the  hotel-keepers  and  othen 
are  powerless  to  prevent  iini)osition  on  travelers,  for  to  side  with  the  stranger 
may  result  in  having  one's  promises  boycotted,  and  the  hotel  beUttled.  The 
travdler  should  resent  overcharge,  and  in  cases  off  dispute  should  prooeed  to 
the  nearest  police  station.  The  sehedulc  is  drAwn  up  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  the  men  are  suppo.se(i  to  adhere  to  it.  The  fixed  rate  within  the 
eitF  walls  is  30  sen  an  hr.;  per  day  ¥1.50  (with  2  coolies,  ¥2);  i  diijr*  with 
one  man,  ¥1.  For  trips  outside  the  walls  a  special  agreement  must  bo 
reached  with  the  man.  The  tendency  is  steadily  upward,  and  the  coolies 
have  learned  that  foreigners  usually  prefer  to  submit  to  an  overchaigo 
rather  than  make  a  scene.  A  list  of  the  correettai^ftoai  the  hotel  tOdtffOT* 
entpoints  will  be  found  in  the  hotel  lobby. 

'  Xlectric  Tram-Cars  run  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  deaii« 
•peedy,  and  cheap.  Fareg  (usually  3  sen)  are  collected  according  to  distance. 
«>raei  are  popular  and  can  be  hired  pheapi^  of  the  hotel  manager.  Thev 
are  .more  satisfactory  for  flingle<lay  eseursions  than  JInrikis.  uumdry  is 
done  at  the  hotel  at  7  sen  per  piece,  irrespective  of  size 

GttideB  (comp.  p.  xxvi)  for  short  trips  around  the  city  are  supplied  free  by 
this  manager  of  the  Sdntpg  Hcttt  on  loijcer  trips  their  pay  (tor  English* 
meaning  men)  is  a  day;  they  find  their  own.  food  sod  wiU  oook  that  ol 
their  employer.  ... 

Shops  snd  Curios  (comp.  p.  exii).  Bdth  are  Inferior  in  nombsr  and  quality 
to  those  of  Japan.  Koreans  carry  on  commerce  in  a  surprisingly  petty  way* 
and  their  artistic  ^ense  is  of  a  low  order.  There  are  no  fine  shops  or  big  dis- 
plays. Ortain  of  the  wrought  silver  artfoles  are  <iuaint*  and  in  a  way  attmo* 
tive.  Perhaps  the  be.«^t  .worltnent  is  diMpl.-iyed  at  the  sm.ill  j^hop  with  tho 
Iiigh-Bounding  title  of  Korean  HUoer  4f  Gold  Art  PcUace  (jSn^lish  spoken)  in  Chatk- 
no  (PI.  C,  2) near  the  Big  BelL  The  silver  finger-rings  with  ideographs  repre- 
senting  Long  Life,  Good  Luck,  etc.,  are  cheap  (30-50  sen  each).  Large  arti- 
cles are  sold  by  weight,  and  a  big  percentage  added  for  workmanship.  Prioo« 
are  high  and  are  supposed  to  be  find.  The  Koreas  Bfsss-Wortt  ineliideg 
cooking;  utensils  In  many  shapes,  candlesticks,  finger-bowls  (good  ones  from 
¥5  to  ¥6.50  per  dosen) ,  tea-pots,  eto.'  buying  bowls  pick  out  the  deaigoa 
wanted,  hold  the  articles  against  the  light  for  posaible  ahMmles ,  try  thsos  oat 
with  water  to  bejuce  they  are  tight,  then  taluMiem  along  (rather  than  havvi 
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them  sent  to  the  hotel).  Numerous  brass  shops  cluster  near  the  W.  Gate. 
The  best  ware  is  heavy,  is  beaten  up  with  haoKnerSf  aad  Is  Iliads  in  the  An 
SungdiginsiLol  Kuong^turiFt^^      The  aid  jirirliloini  are  iht  most  dssii^ 

The  Bnus-trimmed  Chests  make  desirable  sonvouirs  and  aremuoh  soncht 

by  travelers.  The  best  (usually  old  ones)  are  made  of  hornbeam,  chestnut, 
or  the  wood  of  the  Chinese  Pagoda  tree.  The  cheaper  ones,  of  pine  veneered 
with  peach  or  maple,  warp  readily,  and  the  beat  of  the  former  withstoiM 
but  indifferently  the  steam  heat  of  Amorican  homes.  The  finest  cabinets  are 
sometimes  maae  of  rosewood,  handsomely  trimmed;  good  sp^mens  cost 
lrqiii¥26io  ¥60.  Woman  use  them  for  their  clothing.  CA«-fioacBs  vary  in 
price  (good  ones  come  (Tom  Pying-Yang)  according  to  size,  age,  condition, 
and  the  weight  of  the  brass  trimmings.  Small  ones  can  be  bought  for  ¥2-^5; 
large  ones,  ¥25  to  ¥50.  The  Opbn  Cabinets  with  drawers,  used  as  medicine- 
chests  and  for  writing-materials,  cost  from  ¥30  to  ¥50.  Pearl  Inlaid  CabI- 
NBTB  (best  from  Chyolla  Province) ,  made  of  fir  inlaid  with  niadreperi  in 
riousassigun  (turtles,  phnwiiafw,  bamboos,  flowers.and  symbols) ,  are  desirable 
(cost  from  ¥15to¥2()0  according  to  size)  only  when  old  and  well-lacquered, 
as  the  insets  soon  drop  out  of  newly  made  pieces.  Ked-lacquered  Dasss* 
iNO-BoxBs  cost  from  ¥5  to  ¥15.  The  fatttastis  bcasstiiminings  in  numeroue 
quaint  designs;  the  broad  butterfly  hinges,  grreat  hasps,  and  padlocks,  are 
what  make  the  furniture  attractive,  since  the  interior  arrangement  of  some 
of  thepieeSeisuiisiiited  to  foreign  needs.  Articles  eaBbe-booght  cheaper  in 
winter  (when  there  are  but  few  tourists)  than  in  summer,  when  there  is  a 
steady  demand.  Travelers  may  wish  to  remember  that  there  is  an  export 
duty  of  6%  on  furniture;  an  imfiofft  diitgr  into  tbe  United  States  of  35% ; 
that  all  goods  destined  for  the  latter  country  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
Consular  Invoice  and  a  Bill  of  Health  (cost,  ¥5.02):  that  packing  (and  in- 
surance) charges  are  to  be  added  to  purchases,  and  that  the  f reijdit  rate  to 
England  or  America  is  about  $10  (£2)  per  ton  of  40  cubic  ft.  These  addi- 
tions make  the  chests  cost  practically  double  before  they  can  be  delivered  at 
home.  A  good  pl«D  is  to  make  tt  pencil  drawfaur  of  any  particular  chest  de* 
sired,  buy  the  brass  trinimings  and  fitments  (easily  removed;  cost,  ¥4  to 
¥6  for  the  largest  cabinet)  ;  then  get  a  brass  lock  (the  best  are  about  6  in. 
long,  are  tubular;  cost  ¥2,  and  are  of  simple  but  ingenions  eonstructkMi) 
and  have  a  much  handsomer  ohest  of  better  seasoned  wood  made  at  hiome« 
and  the  fittings  put  on  it. 

On  the  other  iiand,  bnssware  aad  other  stuff  may  be  packed  inside  eabt;* 
netsfcvdiipment.  While  good  spedimensmay  somctimcH  be  picked  up  in  the 
uumeiolis  second-hand  shops,  these  are  usually  such  filthy  and  squafid  dens, 
(dnttered  up  with  all  maunn'  of  yubbtsh,  that  they  are  to  he  avoided.  No 
chests  should  be  bought  and  sent  bonie  without  being  first  fumigated.  Plague, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  cholera,  and  other  dread  visitations  are  sometimes  epi- 
demie  among  the  Koreans,  and  when  a  nmn  diee  life  belongings  are  often  hue* 
tied  into  a  junk-ehop  and  sold.  English  is  spoken  in  few  if  any  of  the  native 
i^ops;  prices  are  flexible,  and  the  *boy'  who  accompanies  one  as  interpreter 
beertmn  to  mi&e  a  fat  *  squeese'  on  purchases.  *  ^nvigners  htitt  tfven  tlie 
same  Cabinet  Street  to  a  thoroughfare  near  the  Legat  ion  Quarter  where 
Qhests  and  brassware  are  sold.  The  best  and  mpet  satisfactory  assortment 
^fixed  prices,  etc.)  will  perhaps  be  found  at  the  Kavanavph  ahoien  (Eng- 
lish) inTaihei-machi.  Here  also  may  be  seen  collecUoos  of 

Matting  and  Ceramics.  The  former  is  sometimes  made  in  artistiG  jj^tr 
terns;  the  latter  is  of  a  low  order.  The  paper  fans  (12  nen)  make  dheap  and 
attractive  souvtuirH.  The  decorations  are  cu.stornurily  the  Yrnuj  and  Yin 
(p.  726).  Fans  are  covered  with  oil  and  are  dipped  in  water  to  heighten  the 
oool  effect.  The  buff,  translucent,  vellum-like  Korean  paper  of  wuoh  they 
are  made  is  remarkable  for  durability,  toughness  and  impermeability.  The 
best  is  made  from  the  bast  of  the  paper-mulberry  tree.  Strips  make  good 
substitutes  for  rain-cbatsand  ttre  useful  for%rapping  cameras  and  other  per* 
ishable  objects.  In  some  native  liouses  the  almost  indestructible  paper  is 
u^sd  instead  of  carpet;  it  bears  washing -and  takes  a  high  polish  when  rubbed 
dry.  'When  severa  thicknesses  are  beaten  together  it  serves  foir  trunks  and 
strong  boxes.  • —  The  Korean  Tyj)efl  (50  sen  esich),  made  of  pSber  and  rags, 
resenible  Mexican  rag-figures  ana  portray  the  commonalty  in  an  interesting 
manner.  In  buying  the  picturesque  but  clumsy  wooden  9(tboU,  or  the  dain- 
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tier  embroidered  native  woman's  shoes,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  spe- 
cially thick  sock  must  be  worn  with  them.  Inlaid  Iron* Work  is  popular  and 
sometimes  attractive.  Very  thin  sheets  of  silver  foil  are  hammered  on  an 
iron  surface  until  it  resembles  niello-work.  It  rusts  unless  it  is  kept  oiled. 
Certain  of  the  peddlers  who  frequent  the  road  to  the  Sontag  Hotel  have  the 
instincts  of  brigands,  and  ask  several  times  as  much  for  thln^  as  they  ex- 
pect to  receive.  Care  should  be  exerdMd  in  mitkiiisoffen.  The  pear«haped 
chunks  of  amber  which  they  claim  come  from  a  northern  province,  and 
which  in  reality  come  from  Germany,  can  be  bought  for  ¥1-3  if  ¥5-10  are 
asked.  The  supply  is  unh'mited. 

Banks  (comp  p.  zxiii),  where  money  can  be  exchanged  and  drafts,  etc., 
cashed:  Bank  of  Chosen;  EngUsh  spoken.  —  Dai-ichi  Qinkd.  The  UMial 
etehflnoe  for  American  paper  or  gold  is  2  for  1 ;  a  little  low  (because  of  dif* 
ferenoe  in  value)  for  i>ound3  sterling,  marks,  francs,  etc.  The  bank  will 
sometimes  mve  100  roubles  for  ¥102  (which  is  better  than  one  can  get  in 
Japan).  —  Coiitiilfttee  are  maintaified  by  Grekt  Britain,  the  United  Statee, 
Germany,  France.  Belgium,  Russia,  etc.  Most  of  them  are  near  the  W. 
Gate,  within  a  few  min.  walk  of  the  Sontag  li otel.  —  Post-  and  Telepapli* 
Offlcee  in  various  parts  of  the  dty  (usually  in  the  same  building).  MrasTor 
Europe  and  America  should  be  marked  '  Vi&  Siberia,*  if  time  be  a  considera- 
tion. Postace  same  as  from  Japan.  The  hotel  mMMUtgfit  will  take  chaise  ol 
mail-matter  and  telegrams.  Korea  now  belongs  to  the  Intematioiwi  Poetal 
Union.  The  Police  Station,  the  sometime  P'o^o-chong,  or  Burglar-captur- 
ing  Office,'  is  near  the  Nammn  Public  Qanlen  (Fl.  C,  3).  —  Tobacco  and 
^ara  sre  ehenper  than  in  Japan.  The  burineae  la  largely  in  the  haada  of 
Greeks.  There  are  aeveral  foreign  Ghnnkaa  in  the  flitgr.  Seathanotioaaln 
the  hotel  lobby. 

Korean  Daacaa  insipid  and  weaiisome)  oan  beananied  lor'with  the  aid 

of  the  hotel  manager.  The  gesang  (similar  to  the  Japansaa  geisha)  are  not 
always  of  the  highest  class.  —  NewiPapers.  The  iSsou/PrssA,  a  daily  (morn- 
ing) newspaper  (edited  and  puUlBhea  Mr.  Itoh  Yamagata)  in  the  English 
language  (20  sen  a  copy),  contains  Associated  Press  matter  and  local  news, 
etc.,  of  interest  to  travelers.  There  are  a  nun^ber  of  Japanese  newspapers 
printed  in  the  capital,  and  20  or  more  in  the  penlnanla.  —  Physicians  and 
Dentists.  For  the  permanent  addresses  of  these  consult  the  advertisements 
in  the  Seoul  Press.  The  American  Hospital,  ^posifte  the  Nandaimon  rly. 
station,  sells  foreign  medicines,  ete.  — The  Kotaa  Branch  of  the  Japan 
TooHitBaraam  ia  located  at  Yang&ant  in  the  Railway  Bureau. 

Seoul  (pronounced  80wl,  or  souhM).  an  elliptical  walled  city 
(pop.  300,000)  on  the  N.  side  (2  M.  distaiit)  of  the  swift  Han 
MuftBT  (120  ft.  above  it  and  35  M.  from  its  mouth),  in  the  heart 

( Kyong-kwi  Province)  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Koiea  (lat. 
37**  35: N.,  and  long.  127°  0'  E.  from  Greenwich),  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  romantically  situated  medijeval  capitals 
of  Eastern  Asia.  It  was  founded  (in  1392)  by  the  Emperor  Yo 
Taijo  under  the  name  of  Han-yang  ('  Fortress  on  the  Han ') ,  but 
it  is  generally  known  as  Seoul  ('capital '),  the  Japanese  equi- 
valent for  which  is  Keijo,  the  political,  intellectual,  educa- 
tional, and  commercial  center  of  tne  country,  with  (so-called) 
palaces,  art,  and  industrial  museums,  libraries,  botanical  md 
zoological  gardens,  colleges,  banks,  electric  lights,  street-can. 
and  tdephones,  ana  many  additional  adjuncts  of  a  modem  ana 
progressive  metropolis,  it  is  Korea  to  most  foreigners,  since  it 
represents  in  the  large  everything  Korean ;  much  as  Tok yO  re- 
presents N.  Japan.  For  upward  of  8  centuries  it  was  the  home 
of  the  concubine-loving  Korean  sovereigns,  and  few  cities  have 
seen  more  maladministration,  cruelty,  rioting,  and  bloodshed. 
For  almost  that  length  of  time  it  was  a  sort  of  cancerous  growth 
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that  choked  the  national  ambition  and  sapped  the  life-blood  of 
the  people  —  a  poisonous  blight  on  all  progress  and  civiUza- 
tion.  To-day  it  is  the  center  whence  all  benefits  and  reforms 
xflydiate.  Tl^  Japanese  QovMior-GiBneral  dwdls  here,  and 
from  Hie  Residency  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  adn^nist^ed. 
The  situation  of  the  old  capital  (2  bv  2  M.))  in  a  broad  valley 
(5  M.  long  by  3  broad)  surrounded  by  rugged  hills  that  tower 
in  somber  grandeur  above  it,  is  very  attractive.  From  the 
highest  of  these  (N.)  hills,  the  San-kak-sanj  or  Three-peaked 
Mountain  (2,270  ft  ),  —  which  foreigners  know  as  the  Cock's 
Comb,  —  one  way  ( njoy  u  magnificent  panorama  of  the  wide 
city  with  its  mnshr()f)ni-lik(>  }iousc8  and  the  lordly  II an  flowing 
broadlv  to  the  sea.  From  a  military  viewpoint  the  cilv  la  con- 
sidfiiM  strong  boUi  in  itself  and  in  its  stem  outposts*  Aridand 
lorfalddiDK  as  tlue  hills  look  In  wint^,  spring  sod  smnmerfind 
them  eloflied  in  delicate  green  enlivened  here  and  there  by 
neat  bbtches  of  heliotrope,  asalea,  fragrant  honeysuckle,  and 
(m  s^tson)  the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  plum,  the  peach,  and 
the  eherry.  Many  poplar  trees.  Chinese  pines  ( Pimis  sinensis), 
and  flowering  shrubs  thrive  in  t  he  warm  pocktHs  of  the  hills  — 
invisible  to  the  eye  until  one  approaches  closely  —  while  at 
their  feet  the  lotus-pools  (in  Aug.)  arc  worth  goinp  far  to  see. 
The  mt.  to  the  S.  of  the  capital,  Moh-ynie'^an,  long  served  as  a 
signal-station  on  which  bonfire  messages  were  received  from 
the  southern  pnynnoes*  • 

For  purposes  of  dvic  administration  the  city  is  divided  into 
five  quarters:  ToshO  (East),  Seisho  (West),  Hokushd  (North) 
NanM  (South),  and  Chvihd  (Middle),  The  56,000  or  mere 
Japanese  who -add  life,  energy,  and  color,  and  the  2100  Chinese 
who  impart  an  odor  not  strictly  one  of  sanctity,  dwell  in  the 
Honmachi  distrit  t  (the  Chinkokai  of  the  Koreans)  in  the  S. 
quarter.  The  J.(\[^ation  Quarter  {ChongHion(j)  with  its  many 
trees,  its  ugly  hybrid  houses,  its  park-hke  gardens,  and  elevated 
sites,  stands  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  city,  inside  the  wall, 
near  the  W.  Gate  and  the  Seidazmon  StaUon;  many  of  the  300 
or  more  foreign  residents  dwell  here  and  jnst  outside  the  wali, 
b^ond  which  tlfee  eountry  drope  away  abriipily  and  affords 
ploMing  and  far-reaching  views  over  the  deep  and  wide  inter* 
Wiing  vaUey.  Around  the  city  proper,  inclosing  intramural 
Seaiil^  climbing  up  and  down  t  he  precipitous  slopes  and  laying 
its  brown,  weather-beaten,  and  sinuous  lengths  over  the  hills 
like  some  great  dragon,  is  the  battlementcd  wall  described 
hereinafter.  A  long,  wide  (100  ft.)  street,  Ckoa-no  (pron.  Chong^ 
no)  or  Big  Bell  St.  (Jap.  Shoro)^  divides  the  city  practically  in 
halves  and  leads  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  Gate,  then  far  into  the 
eoiintry,  through  extiMnural  Seoul  at  either  side.  It  is  eBsen** 
tially  the  main  strtet  of  Korea,  for  here  one  may  study  the  nap 
tives  and  their  ways  to  the  best  advantage.  Scattered  along 
its  length  are  some  of  the  chief  'sights'  and  the  best  of  the 
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Korean  shops,  most  of  the  latter  mean  and  tawdry  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  width  of  the  thoroughfare.-  The  majority  of 
the  shopiB  are  dedicated  to  a  trivial  commerce  in  ironware  as 
erode  as  that  which  Vulcan  forged,  in  junk  of  various  kinds; 
horn  and  tortoiseHshell  gogglee  much  aJffeoted  by.  the  alleged 
literati  and  oflBcial  class;  coarse  earthenware;  cheap  native- 
made  knives  and  pipes ;  paper-goods  and  matting ;  tin  lamps  and 
candle-sticks ;  cumbersome  saddles  with  green  and  red  leather 
flaps  embossed  with  brass  rosettes ;  and  imported  textiles  whose 
colors  maintain  a  perpetual  warfare.  Up  and  down  this  bril- 
liant, sunlit  metropolitan  thoroughfare  flows  a  steady  and 
kaleidoscopic  stream  of  native  life  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  modem  eleotrie  streets-ears  and  other  evidcnooa  of 
Westem  piomss.  Tall,  top-knotted  Koreans  with  goajtoesy 
fly-trap  hats,  baggy  elothes,  and  clogi  like  miniature dug-oiits; 
lazing  Fa7i^-6ana  strolling  or  being  oarried  in  palanquins 
of  a  type  3  centuries  old;  olive-skinned  and  oftentimes  bare- 
breasted  women  clad  in  the  costume  peculiar  to  the  capital; 
huge  creaking  wooden  carts  filled  with  brushwood  or  produce 
and  as  antiquated  as  those  which  Noah  used,  —  these  and  a 
host  of  queer  things  attract  the  eye  and  make  the  street  highly 
interesting  to  strangers.  The  houses  are  poor  and  monotonous, 
but  the  surging  procession  of  begoggled  officials  and  sweating 
ooolies,  eloUbering  bulls  and.squeaJAng  ponies,  wrangling  dogs 
and  dirty  ehildren,  redeem  them  and  unpart.  to  ths  atoset  a 
stninge  mend  of  gayety  and  sobriety,  of  modernity  and  modi- 
SBvalism,  of  the  Orient  and  tiie  Occident. 

Paralleling  Chon-no  on  the  S.  are  the  ruins  of  a  sometime 
crystal  brook,  now  defiled  in  a  loathsome  manner  and  spanned 
by  a  number  of  archaic  stone  bridges,  one  known  as  the 
Chicken  Bridge,  because  the  chicken-market  is  held  near  it. 
On  the  banks  of  this  fetid  stream  scores  of  the  native  women 
work  out  their  destiny  by  washing  their  lords'  frowsv  and  vol- 
uminous clothes;  pounding  the  hard  bundles;  with  wooden 
rollem  on  stoneir  until  a  fine  gloss  like  that  of  meroeriaed  cotton 
is  produced.  They  are  oharaoteristic  features  not  imly  of  t^otd 
but  of  all  Kore%>  for  wherever  there  is  a  runnel  or  a  festering 
pool  there  women  drudges  foregather,  ladle  up  the  malodorous 
water,  roll  the  yellowish- white  garments  into  sizable  bundles, 
then  batter  them  into  cleanliness.  The  sound  of  their  tapping 
clubs  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  'Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.'  A 
little  farther  to  the  S.  stretches  one  of  the  chief  Japanese  thor- 
oughfares, the  Honcho-dori  (Main  St.;  also  called  Hmimachi)^ 
narrower,  busier,  cleaner,  more  cheerful  and  inviting  than  the 
Korean  strlB^,  but  less  interesting  because  mcne  modem.  It 
eunres  gracef  idiiy  round  the  base  a  smaU  bit  of  tran^lanted 
T0ky5  called  Nam-san  (Nam  Hill),  on  which  stand  several  im- 
posing govem^nental  buildBigs,  conspicuous  among  them  the 
iSdto^fii,  or  Residency  General.  Here  there  is  a  pretty  publio 
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garden,  and  hereabout  Japan  blazes  forth  in  all  its  riot  of  color 
and  picturesqueness.  In  no  quarter  of  Seoul  is  the  stress  of 
Occiaental  civilization  and  progress  so  apparent  as  here,  and 
from  daylight  until  dusk  long  lines  of  busy  people,  postmen  on 
bicycles,  delivery  carts  being  pedaled  along  by  bareheaded 
boys,  stiBiniiig  bulls,  foieigiiers,  Japanese,  Kareans,  Manchus, 
and  GantoneBe  pulse  tkrougb  its  remricted  channel.  The  most 
objectionable  and  savagely  noisy  segments  of  the  daily  pro- 
session  are  the  strapped,  muzzled,  and  contumacious  Korean 
ponies,  against  which  the  traveler  should  always  be  on  his  guard. 
They  rarely  lose  a  chance  to  bite  the  unsuspecting  stranger 
and  they  are  equally  diligent  with  their  heels  or  fore  feet. 

The  Korean  Pony  (proto|^pe  of  the  Japanese  pony)  is  one  of  the  most 
talieBt  festnuMof  Koten.  'The  breed  is  peculiar  to  H.  The  Snimale  used  for 

burdens  are  all  stallions,  from  10  to  12  hands  biKh,  well  formed,  and  singu- 
lailsr  strong,  carrying  from  160  to  200  lbs.  30  M.  a  day,  week  after  week,  oi^ 
Sony  food.  They  are  most  desperate ;  squealing  and  tnunpetinir  on  aU  seoa< 
sions,  attackine  every  pony  they  meet  on  the  road,  never  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  each  other  evefi  on  a  long  Journey,  and  in  their  fury  ignoring  their 
loads,  which  are  often  smashed  to  pieces.  Their  savagery  makes  it  neoee* 
sary  to  have  a  mapu  for  every  pony.  At  the  inn  stablea  they  are  not  onfy 
chained  down  to  the  troughs  by  chains  short  onougl^  to  orient  them  from 
raising  their  heads,  but  are  partially  slung  at  night  to  thetieavy  beams  of 
the  roof.  Even  under  thcso  rfstricted  circumstanrea  their  cordial  hatred 
finds  vent  in  hvena^Uke  yells,  .abortive  snaps,  apd  attempts  to  swing  their 
hind  legs  round.  They  are  never  iJlowed  to  lie  down,  and  very  rarely  to 
drink  water,  and  then  only  when  freely  salted.  Their  nostrils  are  all  slit  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  upon  nature  and  give  them  better  wind.  They  are 
fed  tliiee  times  a  day  on  orown  dusb  as  not  asihsy  can  drink  it,  composed 
of  beans,  chopped  millet-stalks,  rice-husks,  and  bran,  with  the  water  in 
which  they  have  been  boiled.  Every  attempt  at  friendliness  is  resented  with 
teeth  and  heels.  When  descending  a  steep  hill  the  mapua  bold  the  ponies  by 
their  tailsl' 

HoNCHO-DORi  is  as  innocent  of  sidewalks  as  a  country  lane. 

but  facing  it,  beeide  the  many  branch  stores  from  Osaka  and. 
Tokyo,  are  t  he  Rub-officeaof  two  of  the  greatest  corporations  of 
the  world:  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  and  the  Mitsui 
Bussan  Kaisha  of  Tokyo.  At  its  junction  with  Nandaimon- 
dori  atands  the  costly  (2  million  yen)  and  imposing  Chosen 
0ink5'(Buak  of  Korea),  completed  ia  1012  and  forming,  with 
its  i^lendidly  nuuasiVe  my  gramte  walls  and  glistening  copper* 
flheathed  domes,  a  landmark  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  me  neweat 
and  finest  of  all  the  city,  bttiiks,  ^nd  once  within  its  ^eioua 
and  elaborate  interior  the  visitor  finds  it  difficult  to  convince 
himself  that  he  is  not  in  New  York.  The  immediate  neighbor- 
hood is  the  liveliest  in  the  city,  and  the  hucksters  who  trot 
along  the  street  uttering  their  strange  cries  add  to  the  universal 
din.  Here  the  Japanese  demonstrate  their  right  to  be  the  rul- 
ing race  by  intelligence  and  progress,  and  manj^  Koreans  clu»4 
ter  as  near  as  possible  to  tbeni  for  the  protection  they  feel  4^ 

.  .Btaneacb  of  the  two  great  aiteries  mentioned  there  radistei^ 
A'lal^niiith  of  narrow,  tortuous  streets  flanked  by  Korean, 
JbpeiMBe^  aad  Chioise  shoi^ and  fftetoQ^  Notaiew^^e 
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city  byways  are  still  unpaved,  durty  allevs  whoee  emphatic 
quality  during  the  dry  season  is  dust,  and  dunng  and  after  the 
rainy  season  sticky  mud.  Most  of  tnem  are  concrete  illustin- 

lions  of  the  fact  tn:it  when  left  to  themselves  the  Koreans  be- 
come very  soiled  cluidren  of  the  soil,  and  dwell  in  a  f^cnera! 
abominableness  repulsive  to  Westerners.  The  slimy  and  fetid 
runlets  which  ooze  past  their  rickety  doors  and  the  nucrobic 
refuse-heaps  piled  high  beneath  the  low  straw  eaves  speak  no 
language  to  tliem.  —  The  broad,  well-paved  street  which  goes 
past  the  Nandaimm  Qaie  and  Station^  and  oomiecta  the  city 
with  the  new  Japanese  suburb  of  Ryuzan  (linked  also  by  riy. 
and  trolley),  is  Furuichi-chd;  cityward  from  the  gate  to  its  in- 
tersertion  with  Honcho-doriy  and  later  with  Chon-no,  it  is  called 
Nandaimon-dori.  It  has  been  recently  widened  and  paved,  and 
it  is  si^;nifieant  of  what  the  chief  thoroughfares  o£  the  metropo- 
lis will  be  ji  few  years  hence. 

The  Legation  Quarter  (PI.  B,  3)  is  perhaps  the  healthiest  of 
the  city  —  a  blend  of  town  and  country.  Most  of  the  houses 
stand  back  in  fine  spacious  gardens  reached  through  lanes  be- 
tween high  and  massive  waOs.  In  spring  and  summer  one  is 
awsJkened  early  by  the  strident  chattering  and  wrangling  of 
magpies;  the  melodious  call  of  the  cuckoo;  the  inoessant  twit- 
tering and  chirping  of  small  birds  and  insects;  the  hoarse  calling 
of  geese;  the  crowing  of  a  myriad  cockerels;  and  not  unfre- 
quentiy  by  the  grunting  or  squealinK  of  the  young  bears  of 
which  the  manager  of  the  Sontag  Hoid  is  fond  and  which  he 
captures  and  chains  up  in  the  hotel  yard.  The  entire  section  is 
embowered  in  beautiful  flowers  and  poplars,  PauLownia  anperi- 
alis,  pines,  and  other  trees,  and  the  freshness  tad  beauty  of  the 
esrly  mornings  are  inspiring. 

Ilie  Walls  and  Gates.  Few  objects  in  the^Far  East  are  more 
impressive  or  more  distinctively  media3val  than  the  crumbling, 
crenelated  wall  (Korean,  song;  Jap.  heki),  which  is  25-40  ft^ 
high  and  which  runs  for  14  M.  like  a  prirdle  about  the  inner 
city.  No  less  pictures(iue  are  the  eip:lit  huge  pavilioned  pate- 
ways  which  pierce  it,  and  the  great  arches  that  span  the  streams 
crossed  in  its  course.  The  Emperor  V'i  Taijo  caused  it  to  iL>e 
built  soon  after  he  fixed  ins  new  capital  here  in  1392,  and  his- 
tory records  that  200,000  men  were  drawn  in  from  the  different 
pnmnces  to  work  on  it.  Like  the  Great  Wall  of  China  (from 
which  it  manifestly  was  copied)  it  stc^  not  at  mts.,  but  dimba 
than  sturdily  (to  a  height  of  1130  ft.  at  the  N.),  coiling  about 
them  like  some  sinuous  and  sinister  dragon;  followmg  the 
irregularities  of  the  ridges  before  dipping  into  some  deep  valley 
or  disappearing  behind  some  spur  later  to  reappear  on  a  higher, 
projecting  ridge.  Small  sections  have  been  demolished  to  make 
way  for  the  expansion  of  the  modem  city';  others  are  falling 
inward,  and  still  others  are  used  as  foot-paths  or  planted  with 
floweKs  and  v«g»taldee  by  those  whose  houses  bade  up  against 
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it;  but  the  remainder  is  preserved  in  its  pristine  crudity.  What 
it  has  lost  in  strength  it  has  gained  in  picturesque  lu  ss,  for  long 
stretches  are  almost  covered  with  clinging  ivy,  and  where  the 
accumulated  moss  of  centuries  spots  its  sides  it  makes  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  a  striking  landscape.  Frona  below  it  looks  Uke  a 
soBd  and  formidi^k  mass  of  cyclopaan  masonry,  for  nimicsous 
direet  o&d  obliqtie  embrasures  pierce  it  and  recall  the  time 
when  bold  archers  trod  its liigh  parapets  aad  launched  feathered 
shafts  and  javelins  over  file  ramparts  at  advancing  foes. 
Through  these  loopholes  one  gets  cntrancint^  views  of  aistant 
valleys  and  mts.  and  from  the  top  still  wider  ones.  The  wall 
proper  is  12-15  ft.  through  and  consists  of  a  bank  of  earth  faced 
with  masonry,  of  varying  heights.  The  stones  which  form  the 
outer  veneer  are  about  3  ft.  sq.  and  15  in.  thick,  and  are 
crowned  by  cut  granite  blocks  or  coping-stones  grooved  in  the 
center,  set  on  a  slight  incline,  and  measuring  approximately 
5  ft.  wide,  12-15  ft.long,  and  from  6  to  d6  in.  thi%.  The  trav- 
eler with  time  to  spare  will  not  regret  an  early  morning  stroll 
along  the  crest  of  this  ancient  fortification  built  a  hundred  yra. 
before  Columbus  discovered  America.  That  part  near  the  W. 
Gate,  5  min.  from  the  hotel,  is  easily  accessible.  Ascend  be- 
tween the  gate  and  the  police-box  a^t  the  right.  There  are  none 
to  question  or  to  demand  fees. 

The  Gates  (Korean,  moon;  Jap.  num)  are  huge,  cumbersome 
affairs,  heavily  bossed  and  strengthened  with  massive  and 
badly  rusted  iron  sheathing,  strips,  and  bolts,  swung  on  huge 
piTWts  let  into  soffits  above  and  below,  —  after  the  manner  of 
old '  Spanish-Moorish  seignorial  houses,  —  and  set  in  solid 
arches  of  cut  Kray  granite  blocks,  some  of  them  10  ft.  long  and 
almost  as  thick.  They  are  interesting  specimens  of  the  crude 
workmanship  of  the  early  Chosenese  —  more  picturesque  than 
handsome,  and  in  this  progressive  20th  cent,  more  ornamental 
than  useful.  Surmounting  the  arches  are  massive,  two-storied, 
quadrilateral,  temple-like  structures,  with  uptilted  tiled  roofs, 
enriched  with  a  maze  of  faded  compound  brackets  and  din^ 
pol^chromatio  decorations  —  conspicuous  among  which  m 
white,  and  black,  is  the  Life  Principle  already  refeired  to.  An- 
ciently they  were  used  for  the  barbaric  dramas  enacted  by 
masked  musicians,  sorcerers,  an^  the  like  whenever  the  Emperor 
went  abroad  or  visited  extra-mural  Seoul.  Certain  of  the  gates 
have  grandiloquent  titles  that  accord  illy  with  their  dilapidated 
appearance;  as,  'Benevolence,' ' Bngiit  Amiability.'  'Exalted 
Politeness,'  'Gate  of  Elevated  Humanity,'  and  the  like. 

The  Nandaimon  (Korean,  Nam  Tai  Moon),  or  S.  Gate,  near 
the  rly.  station  of  the  same  name  (PI.  B,  3),  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  best  preserved.  Like  certain  others  it  is  reserved 
for  pedestrians  onl)  ,>and  one  will  scarcely 'Sto  a  more  picture 
esque  sight  than  the  stream  of  vari^ated  humanity  that  pulses 
thnyugh  it  on  a  bright  dsy*  —  Aoreaa  men  in  white,  an4 
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women  in  green  garments;  Cbinese  in  blue  gowns;  Japanese  in 
sundry  vivid  colors  and  conventional  black;  and  native  diil* 

dren  m  their  brown  *  birthday'  suits.  —  The  archway  is  im- 
mensely solid  (39  ft.  deep;  16  wide  and  20  high),  iron-studded 
and  with  the  ear-marits  of  great  antiquity.  The  lower  stone 
wfdl,  the  electric  light  shafts,  and  the  parterres  are  modem. 
The  superstructure  is  in  only  tolerable  repair  and  is  inacf  ssible 
to  visitors.  Those  interested  in  seeing  one  of  the  paviiioii^  are 
recM>mmended  to  tlie 

Sbxdaihon  (Su  Tai  Moon),  or  W.  Gate  (PI.  B,  2),  for  cen- 
turies the  ^trance  to  the  capita!  for  ttavelets  from  Vhemtipo, 
The  huge  Ehinnging  ^tes  (smaller  and  more  timeHstained  toan 
the  Nandaimon)  are  good  examples  of  early  Korean  woikman- 
ship,  and  the  painted,  winged  tiger  below  the  arch  expresses 
the  native  idea  of  deconitive  art.  By  p:issinp^  between  the  gate- 
way and  the  pohceman's  box  at  the  right,  then  asrending  and 
bearing  round  to  the  left,  one  quickly  reaches  the  ramshackle 
superstructure,  with  its  faded  decorations  and  general  im- 
cleanliness.  The  view  from  the  parapet  of  the  wall  is  extensive. 
Not  very  long  ago,  when  the  Big  Bell  sounded  the  requiem  of  the 
setting  sun,  sil  uie  city  gates  were  dosed,  and  the  dilatory  and 
lyckless  wi^jht  who  reached  one  of  them  a  minute  late  might 
bant  on  their  knurled  surfaces  until  his  knuckles  bled  and  the 
tigenoaime'and  carried  him  off,  for  nary  a  soul  would  open  them 
as  much  as  an  inch.  At  that  period  the  wall  was  intact,  but  de- 
spite this  tigers  and  Inopards  leaped  it  and  frequently  took  a 
nightly  quota  from  aniDne;  the  trembling  citizens  of  theinclosure. 

The  North  Palace  ( Kyong-pok  Koonfj),  in  the  N.W.  quarter 
(PI.  B,  2)  at  the  foot  of  the  frowning  Pook  Han  MUL  comprises 
a  group  of  over-decorated  and  practically  desert-ed  buildings 
(said  to  (iate  from  the  15th  cent.)  iu  au  immense  neglected 
walled  inclosure  5  min.  walk  N.  of  Chotpmo  Si.  (W.  of  the  big 
b^)  md  16  min.  ftomibe Santoff  HM,  Tbe ^trance is  at  ^ 
top  6f  the  wide,  unpaved  Kokamtmrddfi,  \  M.  frbm  CAon^fia 
A  line  of  barradcs  flanks  it  on  the  left,  and  several  new  adminis- 
tration buildings  on  the  right.  A  guide  is  unnecessary  and  no 
fees  are  demanded  beyond  the  ticket  (5  sen),  which  must  be 
purchased  at  the  f>ffirr'  at  the  left  of  the  jjate  and  given  up  there 
on  leaving.  The  crude,  inartistic,  crumbling  structures  are  of 
little  interest  to  whosoever  haa  seen  architecture  of  a  similar 
but  much  superior  style  in  Japan.  The  badly  mutilated  and 
hideous  Dogs  of  Fo  (gifts  from  a  Chinese  Emperor)  which 
stand  on  pedestals  neat  the  outer  gate  were  evidently  fashioned 
with  dull  tools  by  an  unimaginatiTS  workman.  The  wide 
Kokaftum  (Me  is  of  ^grandiose  proportions  and  is  pierced  by 
triple,  stdne  arches  eadi  with  massive,  heayily-^udded  dms 
almost  covered  with  iron  and  bronze.  The  crude  iron  locks  are 
the  only  things  worth  looking  at.  The  mythological  phoenixes 
^Jukg-^woang)  on  the  wood  oeiUng  of  4he  oentral^kroh  are  Korean 
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emblems  of  peace  and  good  government.  —  The  Main  Falaoe 

stands  at  the  foot  of  a  succession  of  wide,  |prass-grown,  flagged 
inclosures  marked  by  faded  gates  and  mdififerently  carved 
stone  balustrades.  The  stone  animals  in  the  act  of  peering  into 
the  verdure-choked  runnel  of  the  second  compound  are  curious. 
The  3d  gate  gives  ingress  to  an  inclosure  with  a  two-storied 
ancestral  temple  rising  from  a  double  plinth  encircled  by  sculp- 
tured stone  fences  showing  traces  of  art.  The  compound  bract- 
ets  of  tiie  eaves,  tiie  huge  sloping  roof,  and  the  genera!  exterior 
decorations  are  mediocre.  A  vacant  shiine  stands  within.  The 
tall  Indian-red  pillars  support  a  ceiling  smudged  by  the  incense 
dr  ages  and  covered  with  tawdry  decorations.  Passing  through 
two  more  inclosures,  each  with  its  deserted  shrines,  then 
through  a  low  gateway  at  the  left,  we  cross  a  stone  bridge  flung 
across  a  lily-  and  lotus-flecked  moat  to 

The  Keikajro,  known  variously  as  the  Summer  Pavilion, 
Hall  of  Congratulations,  and  Audience  Hall,  a  draughty,  quad- 
rilateral, dilapidated  structure  supported  by  8  rows  of  6  each 
square  and  round  grav  granite  colunms  with  metal  sheaths  in- 
stead of  capitals.  A  beautiful  lotus-pond  stretches  beyond  to 
a  pine-clad  strip  with  many  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Water 
completely  surrounds  the  edifice,  like  certain  of  the  floating 
palaces  of  India,  and  granite  steps  lead  down  to  the  lakelet  on 
which  royal  boats  once  floated.  The  supports  of  the  carefully 
chiseled  stone  balustrade  girdling  the  building  carry  lotus-leaf 
designs.  Many  bird  notes  fill  the  air,  and  a  gentle  melancholy 
broods  above  the  place.  Here  the  palace  ladies  formerly  loved 
to  congregate  and  to  enjoy  the  reflection  of  the  myriad  lotuses 
whidi  waved  and  nodded  above  the  rippleless  pool.  —  A  de- 
serted garden,  now  choked  with  underbrush,  stretches  away  to 
the  rear  of  the  palace  buildings,  and  near  the  back  gate»  on  a 
spot  then*  covered  with  a  small  hut  since  destroyed,  a  cruel 
tragedy  was  enacted  before  dawn  on  Oct.  8,  1895. 

Because  of  her  unusual  intelligence  and  her  skill  in  placing  members  of  her 
own  family  in  nearly  all  the  offices  of  State,  the  Korean  Queen  was  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  certain  Court  intriguers,  particularly  TaiWonKun(the  King's 
father;  died  1898)  who  ruled  with  excessive  vi^or  for  10  yrs.,  put  2000  Ko- 
rean CatholicB  to  death  in  1868,  and  won  the  title  of  a  *  man  with  bowels  of 
iron  and  a  heart  of  sUme.'  By  unscrupulous  ability  and  rapaeiouaness  ho 
gained  the  support  of  certain  unpatriotic  Japanese,  and  on  the  morning  in 

auestion,  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  band  of  miscreants,  he  suddenly  stormed 
!ie  palace,  intimidated  the  Kin^,  and  by  mistreating  certain  of  the  palace 
ladies,  made  them  disclose  the  hiding-place  of  their  royal  mistress.  'In  the 
upper  story  the  Crown  Princess  was  found  with  several  ladies,  and  she  was 
dragged  by  the  hair,  cut  with  a  sword,  beaten,  and  thrown  downstairs.  The 
Queen,  flymg  from  the  assassins,  was  overtaken  and  stabbed,  falling  down  as 
u  dead;  some  one  then  jumped  on  her  breast  and  stabbed  her  through  and 
through  with  a  sword.  She  was  then  earned  to  a  grove  of  pines  in  the  adja- 
cent park,  kerosene  oil  was  poured  over  the  body,  which  was  surrounded 
by  fagots  and  burned,  only  a  lew  small  bones  escaping  destruction.  Thus 
perished,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  1^  tiie  hands  of  'assassins,  the  dever,  ambi- 
tious, intriguing,  fascinating,  ana  in  many  respects  lovable  Queen  of  Korea.' 
What  remainra  of  the  poor  stricken  body  was  gathered  up  and  later  buried 
bensftth  the  tomb  neationed  hereiiiafter. 
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The  Big  Bell  (chong  or  chon)  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Nandaimon-ddri  and  the  Chon-no  (PL  B,  2)  in  a  rude,  slatted, 
and  time-stained  pavilion  called  the  Chong-kak,  It  is  of  cast 
bronze,  10  ft.  high  by  8  wide  (weight  unknown),  and  is  said  to 
be  the  3d  largest  in  the  world  —  which  is  doubtful.  It  is  easily 
the  largest  in  Korea,  and  it  bears  the  following  inscription: 
^Sye  Cho  the  Great,  12th  year  Ma?i  cha  and  moon,  the  4th  year 
of  the  great  M ing  Emperor  Hsiian-hua,  the  head  of  the  bureau 
of  Royal  despatches,  Sye  Ko  Chyeng,  bearing  the  title  Sa  Ka 
Chyeng,  had  this  pavilion  orected  and  this  bdU  hung/  Aooocd- 
ing  to  an  authority  it  was  cast  in  1396  and  hung  in  its  present 
place  in  14^.  The  metal  of  which  it  was  cast  fafled  to  fuse 
until  a  living  child  had  been  tossed  into  the  molten  mass*  from 
which  circumstance  the  Koreans  claim  that  the  wailing  of  a 
child  can  always  be  detected  in  its  notes.  Its  dull,  heavy  boom 
is  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and-its  warning  tones  have  been 
the  signal  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  during  five 
centuries.  Formerly  at  8  or  9  o'clock,  when  darkness  had 
fallen,  this  great  curfew  was  rung  as  a  signal  to  all  the  men 
that  they  must  hurry  home,  seclude  themselves,  and  give  the 
women  a  chance  to  come  out  and  amuse  themselves.  Drastic 
punishment  was  the  reward  f<Mr  failure  to  obey;  the  custom  fell 
mto  disuse  when  Europeans  came  to  live  in  the  capital.  The 
spot  on  which  the  bell  kiosk  stands  is  regarded  as  the  center  of 
tne  old  city.  The  inclosed  Monument  somewhat  to  the  W.  of 
the  big  bell,  on  the C/ion-no  (N.  side),  was  erected  by  Tax  Won 
Kun  in  1866,  after  the  Korean  repulse  of  a  feeble  attempt  made 
by  the  French  to  get  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  French 
missionaries.  The  inscription  is  significant  of  the  tyrant: 
'Whosoever  pronounces  even  the  name  of  a  European  is  a 
traitor  to  his  country/ 

The  Marble  Pagoda  (PI.  C,  2),  in  Pagoda  Park,  5  min.  walk 
E.  from  the  big  beU,  stands  on  the  N.  side  of  Chon-no  St.  in  a 
pretty  park  with  attractive  iron  gates.  If  these  are  dosed,  en- 
trance can  be  gained  through  the  wooden  gate  at  the  left.  The 

custodian's  house  (no  fees)  is  just  within.  The  pagoda,  a  curi- 
ous Buddhist  relic  in  the  Dravidian  style  modified  by  Chinese 
sculptors,  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  a  Korean  King  by  a 
Chinese  emperor  in  the  13th  cent.  Originally  11  stories  high, 
it  is  now  in  a  lamentable  state  of  decay;  the  topmost  sections 
have  fallen  and  lie  near  the  base.  The  sculptures  in  low  relief 
represent  Buddhist  votaries  traveling  toward  nirvana,  sur- 
rounded by  tigers,  dragons,  and  many  figures  of  the  Buddhist 
pantheon.  Time  and  the  elements  have  dealt  less  kindly  with 
this  curious  relic  of  Indian-Chinese  art  tlum  with  the  huge 
stone  tortoise  hard  by,  the  chiseled  lotus  leaf  on  the  back  of 
which  proclaims  its  Buddhistic  significance.  It  is  14  ft.  long  by 
9  ft.  broad,  and  it  rests  in  a  sunken  space  18  by  15  ft.;  rising 
foom  its  back  is  a  stone  shaft  capped  by  a  sculptured  entangle* 
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ment  of  writhing  dragons  in  bold  design.  It  is  evidently  a 
tomb,  a«  the  tortoise  forms  the  materiai  iur  a  number  of  pleas- 
ing  superstitions  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  Korean  habit  of 
thought. 

The  ^Bast  Palace  {Chang-tok  Koong)  stands  m  the  N.E. 
quarter  of  the  dty,  immediate  8.  of  the  Museum  (Fl.  C,  2), 
at  the  top  of  a  short  street  (tohamon'ddri)  which  leads  N. 
from  Chmrm  a  short  distance  beyond  (E.)  the  Marble  Pagoda. 
The  palace  and  grounds  are  closed  to  the  general  public,  but  a 
card  of  admission  can  be  obtained  through  one  s  consul  or 
upon  application  to  the  Resident  General.  One  hour  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  inspection  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  —  which 
are  worth  seeing.  Fees  are  refused  by  the  palace  guide  and 
should  not  be  profifered.  Travelers  usually  indicate  beforehand 
the  hour  of  theur  arrival  and  the  (English-speaking)  guide  wiO 
be  found  in  readiness  just  within  the  gate,  near  the  new  admin- 
istration building  —  the  guards  of  which  challenge  visitors 
unsuppUed  with  the  necessary  permit.  The  main  buildins 
dates  from  the  17th  cent,  but  has  been  frequently  repaired  and 
recently  re-decorated.  The  exterior  is  profusely  adorurd  in 
clashing  colors.  The  tiled  roof  with  deep  eaves  has  elaborately 
painted  carved  beams  carrying  terminal  enrichments  showing 
the  5-petal  plum  blossom  —  the  old  dynastic  emblem.  The 
detached  building  at  the  rear  of  the  mam  structure,  an  excel- 
lent example  of  mrst-dass  Korean  workmanship,  has  strikingly 
decorative  peacock-blue  tiles,  and  formerly  was  the  home  of 
the  Emperor.  When  not  in  the  New  Palace  in  the  Legation 
Quarter,  he  is  supposed  to  abide  in  the  low  house  at  the  right. 
The  prevailing  tones  of  the  interior  decorations  are  red,  gray, 
and  black;  the  structure  is  erected  around  a  hollow  square,  sim- 
ilar to  the  old  imperial  buildings  at  Kyoto.  8ave  for  a  stone 
fountain  the  central  patio  is  bare.  The  long  hall  into  which  the 
visitor  is  conducted  first  is  carpeted  with  imported  linoleum; 
from  this  one  usually  enters  a  public  dining*nx>m,  decorated  in 
tawdry  and  doubtful  taste.  The  low' waiting-room  is  a  poly- 
chromatic maae  of  bewildering  colors,  not  ver;y  subdued,  but 
relieved  here  and  there  by  sculptured  phcenixes  and  plum- 
blossom  crests.  From  it  one  proceeds  to  the  vast  and  lofty 
Throne  Room,  f>0  or  more  ft.  high,  embellished  in  many  colors. 
Fourteen  immense  wood  columns  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  many 
pilasters,  all  painted  a  rich  Indian  red,  support  the  coffered 
ceiling,  each  panel  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  painted  phoenix: 
the  wide  central  sunken  panel  displays  two  gorgeous  gola 
phoenixes  in  hi^  relief,  surrounded  by  wave  patterns  in  poly- 
chrome tints.  This  design  is  duplicated  in  a  ridier  and  more 
decorous  way  in  the  fine  panel  above  the  throne.  The  ei^tra- 
ordinarily  fine  hangings  are  of  rich  yellow  and  gold  brocade 
woven  on  Kyoto  looms.  At  the  back  are  two  large  phopnixe*? 
(one  with  a  peacock's  outspread  tail)  painted  in  pleaaiog  colors 
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on  a  gold-lacquered  panel  20  by  20  ft.  Beneath  are  four  curious 
wood  panels  ornamented  in  colors  with  mythological  phcenixes, 
dragODSi  and  tortoues.  The  imperial  mmgiiia  worloBa  in  rdiei 
on  the  silk  curtains  in  gold  are  striking.  The  beautiful  gold 
peacock  screen  at  the  left  is  worth  notmg.  The  massive  and 
graceful  chair  which  forms  the  throne  is  of  rich  yellow  silk- 
velvet  and  gold,  with  imperial  plum  blossoms  worked  in  gold 
on  the  arms  and  legs,  and  the  Yang  and  Yin  of  the  Chinese. 
The  exquisite  dark-blue  cIoisonn6  vases  at  the  right  and  left, 
portray mg  white  flowers  and  birds,  were  presented  by  the  late 
Prince  I  to.  Singularly  out  of  place  amid  the  luxurious  fit- 
ments of  the  room  are  the  14  brass  gas-heaters  of  foreign  pro- 
venience. The  hardwood  floor  is  polished  to  a  high  d^ee  of 
luster  and  slipperiness.  The  medley  of  wall-decoration  is  not 
in  the  best  taste. 

Adjoining  the  Throne  Room  is  the  smaller,  similarly  deco- 
rated AunnsNGB  Room,  with  some  rich  and  costly  screens  and  ' 
some  spindly,  upholstered  French  furniture.  The  screen  in 
front  of  the  yellow  silk  hangings  at  the  left  cost  ¥2000  and  Ls 
a  marvel  of  richness;  the  panel  at  the  right,  with  the  cock  and 
hen,  plum  blossoms,  and  camellias,  symbolizes  Spring.  That 
with  the  wistaria,  lilies,  and  cranes  is  emblematic  of  Summer. 
Autumn  is  represented  by  autumn  leaves,  chrysanthemumsy 
and  pheasants  fashioned  with  marvdous  fidelity  to  nature.  Tte 
disaolution  df  the  summer  ^ones  and  the  adv«it  of  Winter  is 
represented  by  a  panel  displaying  ducks,  winter  berries,  and 
flowers.  The  oase  of  the  screen  is  beautifully  inlaid  with  rich 
yeUbw  gold  and  madreperl,  and  edged  with  chased  gold  fili- 
gree. The  dominant  ground  note  of  all  the  panels  is  a  delicate 
pearl  gray.  The  other  screen,  displaying  strikingly  handsome 
Japanese  cranes  on  a  mauve  ground,  cost  ¥1500.  —  Travers- 
ing a  long  hall  in  which  there  are  several  excellent  old  Chinese 
and  Japanese  screens,  we  come  to 

The  Reception  Hall,  with  some  more  costly  screens  and  a 
noteworthy  peacock  panel  suspended  against  the  wall;  the  fas- 
tenings of  tm  windows  and  partitions  are  fine  Korean  brass- 
wmrk.  The  bronse  statuette  on  its  pedestal  (said  to  be  over  a 
thousand  yis.  old)  was  a  gift  from  the  Emperor  of  Italy  to  the 
ex-Emperor  of  Korea  for  his  consideration  toward  certain 
Italian  subjects.  The  long  screen  behind  it,  adorned  with  apri- 
cot blossoms,  is  of  Korean  make.  —  Leaving  the  palace  we  bear 
to  the  left  and  proceed  to  the  Imperial  Summer  House,  in  the 
spacious,  flower-decked  garden.  In  spring  the  place  is  redolent 
of  fragrance  and  beautiful  with  blossoming  cherries;  in  summer 
hlies  and  lotuses  impart  their  special  charm,  and  in  autumn  the 
reddening  maples  are  of  a  ^orgeousness  difficult  to  portray. 
The  grounds  are  very  extensive,  and  fine  walks  lead  to  and  fro 
across  tiiem.  Inoneof  the  little  houses  silk-worms  were  for- 
iBerly  reared  by  the  Emperor;  at  the  far  endxif  the  park  is  a 
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special  sunuiier^house  where  the  Crown  Prince  used  to  receive 
tne  ministers  and  nobles.  The  visitor  is  conducted  finally  to  a 
charmingly  reposeful  little  sexagonal  summer-house  overlook- 
ing a  lovely  pond  spanned  by  a  quaint  bridge  —  a  flower- 
decked  retreat  in  strange  contrast  to  the  baldness  of  the  Ko- 
rean streets.  To  this  spot  a  sf>ecial  aromatic^tea  accompanied 
by  cakes  is  brought  from  an  adjacent  house,  and  served  on 
spotleBB  linen  siniaad  upon  a  Western  table.  Far  back  of  the 
tea-house,  at  the  end  m  a  secluded  walk  which  winds  through 
forest  glades  and  majde  ^oves,  is  a  pretty  dell  with  a  running 
brook  near  it  —  the  special  retiring  place  of  His  Majesty,  if 
the  guide  is  complacent  he  will  lead  the  visitor  through  a  gate- 
way to  the  grounds  of  the  museum  and  the  botanical  garden 
before  conducting  him  to  the  entrance. 

The  *Seoul  Art  Museum  (llakubutsukwan).  the  Botanical 
Garden  (Shokubutsuen)^  and  the  Zoological  Garden  (Ddhut- 
su-en)  are  all  in  one  wide  inclosure  just  N.  of  the  East  Palace 
garden  (PI.  C,  2),  and  are  reached  through  a  short  street  (the 
ChnkwMnonFdM)  which  leads  N.  (tram-cars)  from  Clofi-iio 
St  (5  mm.  walk)  at  a  point  a  diort  way  E.  of  Pagoda  Paric 
and  the  E.  Palace  entrance;  they  were  established  in  1906 
and  are  open  daily  (admission,  10  sen)  from  9  to  4.  The  en« 
•  trance  to  the  museum  grounds  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  st., 
and  when  one  stands  within  the  gateway  the  museum  is 
straight  ahead,  the  botanical  garden  is  at  the  right,  and  the 
Zoo  at  the  left;  all  are  in  a  state  of  development  and  change. 
The  museum  exhibits  at  present  displayed  in  the  rather  shabby 
detached  buildings  are  declined  later  to  be  assembled  and 
miited  in  one  or  more  larger  and  more  eommodious  struotm«s. 
No  effort  is  hm  nuule  to  describe  the  collection  in  detail ;  it  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  caaUmary  splendid  andent  and  mod- 
em art  objects  one  usually  sees  in  the  museums  of  Japan. 
There  are  strangely  few  antiquities  of  artistic  or  intrinsic  worth, 
despite  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  Korea  was  the  fountain- 
head  whence  the  wonderful  artisans  of  Old  Japan  drew  their 
inspiration.  Few  of  them  are  comparable  to  the  early  achieve- 
ments of  the  Nipponese.  Most  of  the  specimens  of  old  work 
date  from  periods  between  the  9th  and  14th  oentmries.  There 
are  some  attractive  bits  of  ^old,  bronse,  brass,  and  lacquer 
inlaid  with  madreperl,  .conspicuous  among  the  latter,  several 
chests,  traysy  and  what-not  strikingly  like  certain  of  the  pieces 
in  the  Nara  and  Tokyo  museums.  The  bronze  mirrors  are 
chiefly  of  Chinese  origin  and  are  unequivocally  the  prototypes 
of  those  so  prominent  in  Japan  in  the  pre-Meiji  era.  The  hall 
in  which  the  small  but  interesting  collection  of  old  Buddhas 
(many  of  Indian  origin)  are  kept  is  worth  looking  into,  as  it 
contains  al^o  a  display  of  early  jewelry.  (Certain  of  the  oki 
monoc^irome  and  polychrome  pictures,  chiefly  in  makemono 
and  kakemono  form,  are  scarcely  distinyiishahli)  to  the  casual 
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eye,  from  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  work.  Certain  of  the  oouii 

scenes,  landsf^rtpes,  portraits  of  Buddhist  pnVsts  and  sa^es,  and 
the  like,  arc  noteworthy  in  conception  and  technic  and  show 
the  work  of  true  artists  on  their  ancient  surfaces.  The  collec- 
tion of  palanquins,  singularly  crude  vehicles,  arms,  and  royal 
trappings  its  more  picturesque  than  artistic.  The  mineral  speci- 
mens and  the  stuffed  birds,  animals,  and  fishes  need  not  detain 
one*  The  numerous  glass  cases  containing  early  pottery,  poroe* 
lain,  and  stoneware  are  not  without  interest.  Certam  of  the 
rare  edadon  pieces  are  grim  relics  of  an  era  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  fill  them  with  food  and  water  and  place  them  in 
tomhs  or  mounds  where  aged  or  infirm  peryons  had  been  left  to 
die  a  lingering  death.  The  gray  Mishimade-ware  is  so  caikd 
because  the  stripes  resemble  those  of  the  Mishima  Almartnc 
published  anciently  by  the  Mishima  Mydjm  Temple  {hi 
Japan).  All  the  pieces  are  immeasurably  superior  to  present- 
day  imductioiis.  The  fictitious  value  i>laoed  upon  some  of 
these  old  Korean  bits  by  Japanese  enthusiasts  was  exemplified 
at  a  recent  auction  sale  m  Osaka,  when  a  mound-bowl,  once  the 
property  of  a  Korean  emperor,  and  with  an  intrinsic  value  of 
perhaps  15  yen,  sold  for  ¥90,000!  The  blue-and-white  porce- 
lain of  the  Ri  Dynasty  is  interesting.  Most  of  the  specimens 
of  white  glazed  stoneware  were  taken  from  tombs  dating  from 
A.D.  900  to  1400.  —  The  buiidinga  on  a  low  terrace  at  the  upper 
end  date  from  1911. 

The  Botanical  Garden  is  laid  out  in  the  formal  Japanese 
style,  with  lakelets,  artistic  bridges,  etc.,  and  is  being  stocked 
gradually  with  rare  plants.  The  fine  glassed-in  greenhouse 
contains  a  number  of  beautiful  orchids.  The  ofaeny  blooms  in 
April  and  the  maple  leaves  in  Nov.  attract  many  pemons.  — - 
The  Zoo  contains  the  usual  assortment  of  animals  from  rodents 
to  elephants,  besides  some  splendid  Korean  tigers,  leopards,  and 
bears.  — The  Imperial  Library  m  course  of  construction  will 
contain,  amonp  other  things,  some  rare  Korean  and  Chinese 
manuscripts  from  Ibc  monasteries  on  Diamond  Mt. 

The  Queen's  Tomb  (Seiryori),  about  1  M.  N.E.  of  the  To- 
daimon  {Tong  Ted  Mom)  Gate  (PL  D,  2)^  at  the  E.  outskirt  of 
the  city,  can  be  reached  easily  and  quickly  (tram-car  in  20 
min. ;  fare,  Ibsen;  2  hrs.  should  be  aUo  wed  for  the  round  trip)  by 
boarding  a  car  on  Chon-no  and  procee^g  to  a  point  near  the 
terminus,  outside  the  gate.  It  stands  on  the  terraced  slope  of  a 
high  hill  20  min.  walk  (over  a  straip:ht  road)  to  the  left  of  the 
car-traek,  behinci  a  group  of  shrmes.  Ennrrling  it  is  a  row 
of  crudely  chiseled  grotesque  figures  of  Clime^f;  sag^,  hon^, 
ponies,  sheep,  etc.  A  slab  of  iiiiely  sculptured  granite  2  ft. 
thick,  6  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  long  stands  before  the  mound  aad 
rests  upon  4  stone  drains.  The  general  effect  is  Insarre  and 
puerile.  The  caretaker  expects  a  smaU  fee  (10-20  sen  is  ample). 
—  The  dilapidated  and  uninteresting  Temple  of  the  QiUMae 
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God  of  War  just  outside  the  Todcdnum  Oaie  Is  not  worth  wasU 
ing  time  over. — The  so-called  Temple  of  Heaven,  a  worthless 
structure  in  the  W.  quarter  of  the  city  (PI.  3),  played  its 
part  during  the  old  r^pme  and  fell  into  decay  along  with  it. 

The  New  Imperial  Palace  ( Kyong  KyU)  stands  in  the  Lega- 
tion Quarter  (PL  B>  3)  in  a  wide  cimipound  entered  through 

several  massive  gateways  which  recall  certain  of  the  Buddhist 
temple  gates  of  Japan.  The  florid  decorations  are  in  atrocious 
taste  and  are  less  interesting  than  the  many  involved  brackets 
whose  salient  members  suggest  exaggerated  calipers  and  attest 
their  Buddhist  origin.  The  left  (side)  gate  has  recently  been 
painted  in  colors  so  flamboyant  that  even  the  brilliant  Korean 
sun  seems  unable  to  tame  them.  The  palace  proper,  a  preten^ 
tious  gray  granite  lonicized  structure  (dating  from  1906),  two- 
storied,  with  lines  of  fluted  columns  on  three  sides  and  Greek 
vases  on  the  low  roof,  stands  far  back  from  the  street,  behind 
high  masonry  walls,  and  is  not  open  to  the  public.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  an  original  detached  Korean-style  edifice  erected 
soon  after  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Russian  Legation 
(in  1895)  and  burned  in  1904;  the  interior  fitments  were  fur- 
nished by  Maple  &  Co.  of  London,  and  cost  about  3  million 
yen.  In  the  back  yard  is  astrikin|E  shaft  adorned  with  a  group 
of  bionse  dragons.  The  English  GonsukUe  stands  just  back. of 
the  palace  indoeurei  aiid  the  Ameriem  at  the  left  of  it. 

Walks  and  Bzcursioiis.  The  environs  of  Seoul  possess  a 
wildness  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  stranger;  within  an  hour's 
waUc  of  tne  capital,  one  finds  districts  as  primitive  as  thou^ 
tiiey  were  a  thousand  miles  from  civilization.  The  people  are 

gentle  and  kindly  disposed,  though  usually  ignorant  of  any 
English  word.  Many  of  the  old  customs  prevail,  and  if  the 
foreigner  addresses  a  woman,  in  all  probability  she  will  turn 
and  flee  from  him  as  if  he  wore  the  'Old  Scratch  '  in  person;  the 
scrawnier  and  more  uiicoinely  the  woman,  the  shyer  and  more 
timid  she  usually  appears!  Strangers  who  knock  at  house  doors 
or  cross  land  to  seek  information  from  unattended  females  are . 
apt  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  people.  Albeit  the 
country  is  safe,  foreign  ladies  who  object  to  rude  curiosity 
should  go  attended  by  some  one  —  if  only  a  coolie  or  a  jinriki- 
man  from  the  hotel.  The  fortresses  which  crown  the  summits 
of  certain  of  the  environing  mts.  are  picturesque  relics  of  the 
old  days,  but  are  scarcely  worth  visiting:. 

Independence  Arch,  and  the  White  Buddha.  The  former 
stands  on  the  Peking  Road  in  extra-mural  Seoul,  15  min.  walk 
beyond  the  W.  Gate  (PL  A,  2).  The  walk  to  the  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  environs,  since  it  affords  a  good 
glimpse  of  Korean  cofuntry  and  (on  the  return)  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  city  from  the  heights  behind  it.  —  from  the 
gate  the  road  slopes  sharply  into  the  valley  to  (5  min.)  a  wide 
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impaved  street  leading  to  the  right.  Several  of  the  oonsulateB 

aie  hereabout,  and  near  them  are  pretty  flower-embowered 
villas  of  foreign  residenta.  The  primitive  houses  which  flank 
the  Peking  Road  are  scarcely  better  than  the  homes  of  the  con- 
temptible little  black  pigs  for  which  Korea  is  known.  The 
curious  establishnxmts  where  the  huge  draft  bulls  are  trussed 
and  shod,  resemble  primitive  bear-traps;  half  a  dozen  men  are 
required  to  manage  the  unwieldy  animals.  The  wares  in  some 
of  the  shops  are  kept  in  pottery  jars  big  as  those  in  which  the 
'Forty  Thieves*  were  boiled  in  oil.  Korean  ineptitude  is  curi- 
ously manifest  in  certain  of  the  processes  of  daily  life,  and  the 
leisurely  traveler  finds  much  to  mterest  him  hereiEibout. 

The  Arch  is  a  somewhat  tawdry  affair  of  gray  granite  with 
a  eommemoratiye  tablet  and  design  of  the  Korean  flag.  It  was 
erected  in  1805  to  symbolise  the  assumption  of  independence 
by  Korea,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  structure  called  the  'Gate 
of  Gratitude.'  Near  it  formerly  stood  a  pavilion  in  which  newly 
appointed  sovereigns  received  the  investiture  brought  by  a 
special  envoy  from  Peking.  Only  the  stone  supports  of  the  old 
gate  remain.  —  The  ranibhng  structure  near  the  base  of  the 
hill  at  the  left  is  the  Seoul  Prison.  The  region  roundal)out  was 
formerly  used  as  an  Execution  Ground,  and  a  decade  or  so  ago 
it  was  not  unusual  to  see  headless  Ibodies  stretched  by  the  load- 
side,  as  reminders  that  the  f  erodous  Ton^MBs^  or  the  scarcely 
less  cruel  Government,  were  busy.  —  Beyond  the  ardh^  the 
road  winds  up  through  a  rocky  denle,  then  leads  countrywaid 
between  bald  hills.  The  city  wall  high  above  on  the  cra^y 
heiphta  is  picturesque.  The  highway  soon  descends  into  a  wild 
and  arid  gorge.  About  j  M.  from  the  arch  the  side  trail  to  the 
White  Buddha  turns  off  at  the  right,  and  winds  first  to  the  left, 
then  to  the  right  across  a  lonely  and  forbidding  country.  An 
open  stretch  leiids  between  hills  to  a  shallow  river,  a  5  miu. 
walk  up  which  brings  one  to  Inouye*8  stone  quarry  (frequent 
blasting).  Opposite  this,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  near 
the  superintendent's  house,  is  a  temple-like  pavilion  above  a 
monolithic  fragment  of  granite  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 

The  White  Buddha,  sometunes  called  Miriok  (from  the  Chi- 
nese Mi-kj  or  Buddha),  is  one  of  many  similar  sculptured  fig- 
'  ures  (in  low  relief)  scattered  throughout  Korea,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  an  early  relic  of  Buddhi^^m.  The  setting  of  the  figure  is 
romantic  and  picturesque,  with  the  hIuiIIow  stream  prattling 
at  its  feet  and  the  lofty  hills  rising  belnnd.  The  body  of  the 
seated  image  is  painted  white;  the  heavy,  chiseled  features 
show  little  of  the  cahn  Buddhistic  spirit  characteristic  of  cer- 
tain Buddha^  in  Japan,  and  the  bizarre  head-dress  and  gaudy 
enrichments  accentuate  its  cheaimess*  There  is  no  custodian, 
and  no  fees  are  demanded.  —  The  return  to  Seoul  should  be 
varied  by  continuing  upstream  through  the  wild  and  striking 
region  to  a  point  where  the  city  wall  flings  itself  across  the 
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gorge  and  forms  a  medieval  five-arched  bridge.  At  a  point  5 
mill,  beyond  the  i^iteway  (through  the  wall)  a  lateral  arm  of 
the  stream  comes  in  at  right  angles.  This  should  be  followed 
past  the  small  group  of  native  huts  flanking  one  side  of  the 
gorge.  In  spring  the  wild  flowers  are  varied  and  beautiful,  and 
in  autumn  the  splendid  tints  are  accentuated  bv  numerous 
coppices  of  red  haw  bushes.  In  the  warm  and  sheltered  rift  in 
the  hills,  vegetation  flouriiihes  with  semi-tropical  luxuriance, 
lines  of  laden  bulls,  ponies,  and  coolies  descend  the  gorge  and 
add  to  its  plotniesoueness.  A  25  min.  walk  from  the  Buddiia, 
along  a  weU-definea  path,  brings  one  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
and  the  antique  Pook  Han  GcUe,  fonnerly  closed  and  reserved 
for  the  King  should  he  attempt  to  escape  to  one  of  the  several 
fortresses  in  the  hills.  A  Japanese  sentry  now  guards  it.  — 
The  road  dips  hence  into  a  second  gorge  choked  \n  ith  willows, 
poplars,  ana  scrub  pines,  then  emerges  on  a  heiglit  whence  a 
fine  panorama  of  the  city  and  the  hills  beliind  unfolds  itself. 
Hence  a  30  min.  walk  down  through  the  outskirts  (follow  the 
wide  road  and  turn  uo  at  the  left  with  it)  brings  one  to  the  side 
waJl  and  gate  of  the  N.  Palace. 

Pook  Han  Monastery.  Pook  H an  is  the  name  of  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  ridge  of  mts.  about  6  M.  north  of  Seoul;  the  highest 
of  the  peaks  is  about  3500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Some  2000  ft.  up' 
from  the  valley,  toward  the  summiti  is  a  depression  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Koya-san,  Here  stood  formerly  an  extensive 
group  of  monasterial  edifices  (some  of  which  have  been  burned) 
where  Buddhist  monk?  who  had  taken  monastic  vows,  uneasy 
Korean  kings,  and  a  few  literates  lived  the  lives  of  recluses. 
The  structures  are  now  deserted  save  for  a  few  poor  (and  some- 
times greedy ;  priests.  Certain  of  the  Christian  missionaries  in 
Seoul  go  there  durini^  the  hott^t  period  of  sumracr,  and  dwell 
in  the  tumble-down  teuiples.  The  spot  forms  a  locally  popular 
all-day  excursion  from  the  capital  —  of  more  interest  to  the 
antiquarian  and  to'tiie  lover  of  picturesque  and  tranquil  scen- 
ery than  to  the  ordinary  tourist  in  search  of  thrills.  Ladies 
unused  to  climbing  rocky  roads  may  find  the  trip  fatiguing. 
Four  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for  the  outward  journey  (which 
can  be  planned  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  assistance  of  the 
hotel  manager),  and  as  many  for  tlie  return  —  which  can  be 
varied.  A  ^mdo  (8  yen  for  the  day)  can  be  dispensed  with  if  one 
*  can  get  a  jinnki  coohe  who  speaks  a  little  English.  Rikishas 
(2  yen  for  the  round  trip  with  2  men)  can  go  only  part  way, 
leaving  a  walk  up  to  the  monastery  of  about  1|  hr.  One  man 
accompanies  the  travekv  and  the  other  goes  round  the  base  of 
the  bill  to  another  point,  whmce  the  homeward  start  is  made. 
By  starting  from  the  hotel  at  8  a.m.  and  taking  it  leisurely,  the 
monastery  can  be  reached  about  noon^  where  luncheon  (best  to 
be  taken  from  the  hotel)  may  be  eaten.  The  situation  of  the 
atrocturesy  looked  in  the  cool  mt.  fastnesses  of  a  spur  of  the 
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great  axial  range,  is  charmingly  romantic;  the  edifices  them- 

selves  are  in  a  lamentable  state  of  decay  and  are  melancholy 
reminders  of  better  dnys.  Compared  to  the  splendid  Buddhis- 
tic fanes  of  Japan,  these  are  crudely  constructed,  and  u  ith 
shabby,  impoverished  interiors.  The  now  faded  frescoes  re-, 
present  the  customary  mythological  dragons  and  other  Bud- 
dhist emblems,  and  are  without  artistic  worth.  On  a  clear  day 
the  views  from  the  high  points  of  the  hills  are  magnificent  and 
far-reaching;  ChemtdpOf  25  M.  distant,  and  the  Yellow  Sea 
that  stretches  beyond  it  are  visible,  along  with  manv  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  mt.  and  valley.  The  matchless  blue  of  the 
Korean  sky  lends  a  permanent  rharm.  —  It  is  eustomary  to 
leave  a  small  offering  with  the  priest;  the  travi^ler  is  fortunate 
if  this  subject  does  not  name  the  fee  and  make  it  a  fat  one. 

The  Diamond  Mountain  Monasteries,  a  cel('brat<'d  monkish 
retreat  in  an  isolated  position  on  the  Kc.um-kcvig  Mt.,  lie  in 
Kang-Won  Province,  on  the  E.  coast  ovorlookiDg  the  Sea  of 
Japan  about  100  M.  from  Seoul,  Their  approach  is  guarded  by  . 
narrow,  rocky  passages  up  which  the  trayeler  must  toil  labori- 
ously. The  joume^r  at  present  is  attended  by  so  nu»nr  difficul- 
ties that  few  tourists  are  willing  to  brave  them.  The  Seoul^ 
Wonean  (or  GenBon)  EUy.  Line  (136  M«)  now  under  constnie* 
tion  will  greatly  minimize  these  when  completed.  There  are 
upward  of  50  or  more  monasteries  and  monastic  shrines,  all  in 
a  ruinous  state  and  all  similar  in  point  of  arfhitocture,  but 
greatly  inferior  in  point  of  beauty,  to  the  allied  Buddhist 
temples  of  Japan.  Some  of  the  ancient  buikliags  are  said  to 
date  from  a.d.  515  —  which  is  doubtful.  Their  interiors  are 
sbsbby  and  dirty,  and  the  monkish  caretakers  (upon  whmn  the 
traveler  must  de|>end  for  food  and  shelter)  have  the 
cial  instinct  strongly  developed.  Trips  can  be  planned  with 
the  aid  of  the  hotel  manager^  who  will  obtain  guides  and  out- 
fits for  the  traveler. 

According  to  the  latest  official  reports  there  are  2000  Buddhist  monasti*- 
rieainChosen,  presided  over  by  10,()0()  priests  (less  than  one  tenth  of  tii©  total 
number  in  Japan).  Thirty  of  the  institutions  are  recognized  officially.  TInsm 
arc  said  to  be  but  two  Buddhist  spcts,  the  and  the  Kyo;  the  latter  nn  off- 
shoot of  the  Chinese  creed  an<l  confined  exclusively  to  Korea.  Many  ol  the 
old  monasteries  are  in  a  deplorable  state  of  neglect  and  decay  —  of  gmitor 
interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  BuddhiBm  than  to  the  eamial 
traveler. 

47.  From  Seoul  vii  Ryflzan  and  Bit6lto  to  Jinseii  (Chemulpo).  ' 

Seoul- Jinsen  Line. 

25  M.  Several  trains  daily  (from  the  Nandnimon  Stnttmi;  PI.  B,  3,  in 
about  1  hr.) ;  fare  1st  cl.,  ¥1.25;  2d  ol.,  88  aen;  3d  ci.,  60  «en.  Paaeengers  from 
Fttwin  may  leave  the  main  line  north-bound  train  at  Bitdho  (Rte.  45),  7  M. 
P.  of  Srnul,  and  awnit  the  train  thnrr.  Cars  are  marked  Jinsrn  —  thr  ,T.-if  Kin- 
ese  name  for  the  ChemiUpo  of  the  Koreans.  The  rly,  (constructed  by  Ameri- 
eans  in  1899)  ww  tbe  tint  one  b«ilt  in  Korea.  The  dirtenece  eie  oounted 
from  BiUho, 
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The  line  peflses  out  thmi^  i^awi,  crosses  the  Han  River 
on  the  main  line  bridge,  then  hem  W.  and  runs  towad!d  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Cars  must  be  changed  at  Eiioho  Jet.  unless  one 
has  boarded  a  through  car  marked  Jiruen,  The  big  building  at 
the  right,  i  M.  beyond  £it5ho,  is  a  prison.  The  train  traverses 
a  fairly  fertile  country  where  many  of  the  vegetables  for  the 
city  markets  arc  raised.  Low,  semi-denuded  hills  mark  the 
sky-Ime;  many  cosmos  flowers  enliven  the  scene  in  summer. 
The  few  stations  (4  M.  Goryudo,  7  M.  Sosha,  11  M.  Fuhei,  and 
14  M.  Shuan)  are  uninteresting.  The  sea  is  visible  at  the  left, 
and  near  it  are  vast  salt  basins  operated  by  the  Gov't.  17  M. 
Chakmf  a  miburban  etation^  is  nearer  to  the  £.  end  <tf  CAe- 
mtdpo  (and  to  the  business  quarter)  than  the  terminal  station 
a  mile  farther  on.  The  road  from  here  to  the  town  (jinriki,  15 
««fi)  leads  up  the  hitt  at  the  left  and  passes  beneath  the  big 
stone  arch  near  the  summit;  the  town  is  then  descried  on  the 
slope  beyond.  The  port  is  rapidly  expanding  in  the  direction 
of  ChukeUf  and  many  dwellingR  now  cover  the  hill-slopes; 
those  which  crown  the  summit  of  the  big  hill  behind  which 
Chemulpo  lies,  are  the  homes  of  foreigners. 

18  M.  Chemulpo,  an  important  and  thriving  port  in  Ki/ovff- 
Kwi  Province,  on  an  estuary  of  the  Han  River  overlooking  the 
Yellow  Sea,  on  the  W.  coa^t  in  lat.  37°  28'  30"  N.  and  long. 
126°  37'  E.  of  Greenwich,  is  known  for  its  fine  climate,  splendid 
atuation,  sheltered  harbor,  and  charming  sea  views.  Until  it 
was  opened  to  foreign  trade  (in  1883)  by  the  treaty  with  Japan, 
it  was  an  insignificant  fishing-village;  to-day  upward  of  3000 
^amshipa  and  sailing-vessels  anchor  in  its  haroor  each  vear, 
and  its  annual  trade  amounts  to  25  million  yen  —  two  thirds 
of  which  are  imports.  It  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Yokohama 
of  Korea,  and  the  progressiveness  of  its  merchants  (the  largest 
importing  and  exporting  house  is  that  of  W.  D.  To^rnf^end,  of 
Boston,  U.S.A.)  warrants  the  name.  Of  the  40,f)00  inhabs.,  a 
third  are  Japanese,  and  but  a  small  percentage  fuieigners.  A 
number  of  Cninese  merchants  have  hangs  here.  The  best  known 
among  these  {Steward  h  Co,)  opmte  the  Hold  Sfeiconrf,  where 
plain  food  and  lodgings  are  available  at  ¥3  a  day.  English 
spoken. — JinsenClvb  Hotd,  same  rate.  Ships  of  the  Osaka  Sho' 
sen  Kaisha  {QsakorJinsen  Liiie)  leave  twice  a  week  for  (731 M.) 
Osaka)  (fare,  ¥27),  and  call  at  other  ports.  Those  of  the  Naga" 
saki-Dairen  Line  (to  Nagasaki,  ¥17;  to  Dniren,  ¥18)  call 
weekly.  Passengers  are  landed  free  in  the  comj)any  launch.  — 
Sept.  and  Oct.  are  the  beHt  months  for  a  visit.  Brigiit  frosty 
weather  usually  prevails  m  Jan.,  with  snow  at  intervals  be- 
tween Sept.  and  March.  Fogs  are  frequent  off  the  coast  from 
March  to  July,  but  are  comparativdy  rare  from  Oct.  to  Feb* 
The  town  rises  baek  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  from  the  sea,  and 
from  the  houses  perched  near  the  summit  superb  seascapes  are 
obtained.  The  BrUM  Cansulaie  stands  on  the  crest  of  the 
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ridge,  and  hard  by  is  the^CAemiilpo  CIti5,  with  British  and 

American  members.  The  island  one  sees  straight  out  in  the 
bi^  is  Observation  Idand;  between  it  and  the  shore  the  Grov't 
is  making  harbor  improvements,  to  cost  4  million  yen,  Getsur 
hito  Island  is  i  nautical  mile  to  the  W.  The  Bank  of  Chosen 
has  a  branch  here,  and  there  are  a  number  of  small  shops.  The 
drinking-water  (filtered  through  sand)  is  supposed  to  be  good, 
but  prudent  travelers  will  boil  it  before  imbibing  it.  The  water- 
works were  installed  in  1908,  and  water  is  drawn  from  a  point 
on  the  Han  River  B  M.  from  Seatd  (near  Tukuaon),  There  aie 
few  points  of  special  intmst  in  oi:  near  Chemulpo;  the  /nlemo- 
tional  Park  is  about  i  M.  east  of  the  rly.  station;  the  DaijinaC 
Shrine  (ShintOjP.  ecnv)  |  M.  to  the  E.  The  first  shot  in  the 
Japan-Russia  War  was  fired  in  Chemvlpo  Harbor  Feb.  8,  19Q4, 
when  the  Japanese  fleet  of  7  cruisers  appeared  ofif  the  entrance 
and  discovered  the  Russian  men-of-war  Variag  and  Korietz 
anchored  therein.  The  Korietz  attempted  to  escape  to  Port 
Arthur,  but  was  intercepted.  When  advised  by  the  Japanese 
admiral  that  if  they  did  not  leave  the  hsA'bor  at  once  they  would 
be  attacked  at  their  anchorage,  the  ships  steamed  oiiti  but 
soon  crept  back  riddled  and  worthless  wrecks* 

48.  From  Seoul      Kaijd,  Kdsha  (EenjQio),  HeiJO  (GUii- 

nampO)  to  ShingidiA  (Antong). 

8e<wU«ShhigithS  liiM. 

809  M.  Several  trains  daily  (from  Nandaimon  Station)  in  about  10-12  hra. 
The  tendency  is  to  increase  the  speed  and  reduce  the  time.  Fare,  Ist.  oL» 
¥15.45;  2d  el..  ¥10.82;  3d  cl.,  ¥6.18,  with  an  added  15  sen  toll  for  croeaing 
the  Yalu  Bridge  to  Aniung-haien.  Dining-cars  are  carried  on  through  ex- 
press trains.  Little  or  nothing  to  eat  is  sold  at  wayside  stations.  The  line  it 
a  continuation  of  that  from  Ftitan,  £leiration8  range  from  500  to  2000  ft. 

Seoul,  see  p.  734*  The  train  runs  out  through  the./SyiZzan 
suburb,  then  bears  toward  the  N.W.  and  traverses  a  carefully 
cultivated  country  flecked  with  villages  overlooking  valleys 
sown  to  rice;  fine  hills  delimn  the  plains,  and  the  region  looka 
productive.  The  iron  in  the  soil  imparts  a  brick-red  color  to  it, 
and  contrasts  sharply  with  the  green  herbage.  As  we  go  up  the 
low  valleys  we  get  sweeping  views  of  the  lofty  lateral  spurs  of 
the  PotMu  Mt$.  Despite  thdr  neameeB  to  the  capital  tlie 
peasantry  live  as  primitiyely  as  men  of  the  flint  age,  and  but  a 
shade  better  than  difiP-dwellers.  Some  of  the  huls  aie  brown 
and  bare,  and  are  seamed  by  watercourses  that  have  uncov- 
ered oiitrroppings  of  auriferous  rocks.  Beyond  the  unimpor- 
tant station  of  (6  M.)  Suishoku  the  grade  slopes  gently  upward 
and  culminates  in  a  tunnel  piercing  some  tumbled  hills  cov- 
ered with  scrub  pines  and  Paulownia  imperialis.  Tall  poplars 
flank  certain  of  the  grain-fields,  and  stately  herons  fish  in  the 
solitary  paddies.  16  M.  IMtan,  22  M.  Kinaon,  29  M.  Brnxan^ 
pn  the  Rinahin  Rwer*.  The  absence  of  temples  and  ehrinee  In 
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the  landscape  attracts  the  attention  of  travelers  from  Japan. 
Before  36  M.  Chdtanf  we  cross  the  wide  Han  River  on  an  8- 
span  steel  bridge.  Considerable  ginseng  is  cultivated  round- 
about and  plots  of  the  bizarre  plants  protected  from  the  sun 
by  mats  spread  on  framework  dot  the  landscape.  Numerous 
saucy  black-and-white  magpies  add  voice  and  motion  to  the 
region,  the  trees  on  the  hill-slopes  of  which  are  as  thinly  scat- 
tered as  the  hairs  of  a  Korean's  beard.  The  granite  monu- 
ments flanking  the  roads  approadiing  big  towns  are  memorials 
supposed  to  have  been  meted  by  fateful  citiaens  to  the  mem- 
ary  of  departing  magistiates  (but  m  most  cases  erected  by  the 
officials  themselves  —  lest  Hie  public  foi^etl). 

46  M.  Kaijd  {Kaisong^  or  Songdo),  anciently  the  seat  of  the 
Kdrai  Lh/nasttj,  and  capital  of  the  peninsula  from  a.d.  960  to 
1392,  has  60,000  inhabs.  and  is  curiously  mediaeval.  Inn: 
Kaiwa-Kwan,  ¥3.  Much  of  the  coarse  cotton  cloth  which 
forms  the  national  dress  is  made  here,  along  with  a  crude  earth- 
enware called  Korai-yaki,  The  city  is  a  great  ginseng  mart, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  customs  unaffected  by  modern  prog- 
ress prevail.  Along  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  go  many  emri- 
ouriy  dad  men  and  women,  the  latter  often  wrapped  in  white 
sheets  gathered  round  their  heads  and  reaching  to  their  heels. 
When  the  breeze  fills  these  ghostly  habiliments  and  makes 
temporary  balloons  of  them,  tliey  are  almost  as  bizarre  as  the 
pink  garments  and  curious  yellow  hats  of  the  boy  bridegrooms, 
or  the  peaked  and  scalloped  hats  and  sackcloth  coverings  of 
professional  mourners.  The  old  metropolis  is  a  large,  smelly 
place  in  which  the  stranger  will  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  linger. 
The  piles  of  slender  dried  fish  (called  Miniai)  which  one  often 
sees  on  the  rly.  station  platform  come  from  the  N.  province, 
and  fonn  a  staple  articleof  Korean  diet.  The  Bokuin  Water^ 
fdS,  7i  M.  to  the  N.,  thoudi  regarded  as  a  local  wonder,  is 
of  no  interest  to  travelers;  likewise  the  ruins  of  an  old  palfioe 
(Keitokukyo)  1}  M.  to  the  S. 

Beyond  the  tunnel  which  is  passed  just  N.  of  Kaijd  the  line 
winds  through  the  hills,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  some 
quaint  brick-kilns  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  seri(^s  of  low 
tomb-like  ovens  with  a  tall  draft  chimney  in  the  center  at  the 
apex  of  two  converging  nests.  The  near-by  hills  are  granitic  in 
structure  and  from  them  comes  some  of  the  splendid  granite 
with  which  the  rly.  tunnels  are  lined.  Great  olotcheB  of  wild 
kisdedc  the  hiU-dopesui  late  spring.  The  cave-like  mud  ovens 
on  the  hills  are  used  for  burning  charcoal.  52  M.  Doid,  61  M. 
Kdm.  68  M.  Kinkd.  75  M.  Kampo,  The  grade  is  steadily 
upward,  between  hills  which  shelter  fair  vallejrs  and  necessi- 
tate numerous  tunnels .  G  ood  views .  The  vill ages  which  dot  the 
valleys  own  the  fields  and  till  them  communistically ;  one  often 
sees  all  the  men  and  women  of  a  community  out  in  the  open 
working  side  by  side;  ploughing,  sowing,  or  reaping  the  harvest 
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in  a  crude  Utopian  way.  The  summer  climate  of  the  sheltered 

valleys  is  cool ;  the  winter  wheat  does  not  ripen  nntil  June.  The 
rich,  reddish,  alluvial  soil  prodiieeg  hoiiiUifuIly.  The  many 
pheasants  are  practically  unhunted,  and  the  hills  often  echo  to 
the  metallic  skirl  of  the  male  bird  and  the  answering  note  of  his 
dowdy  mate.  Serrated  nit.  raiigi  s  peer  shyly  above  the  distant 
horizon  and  add  beauty  to  a  productive  country  dappled  with 
forlorn  and  melancholy  hamlets.  The  people  are  so  unim- 
lureased  by  the  leaven  of  progress  gradually  changing  their 
country,  tnat  to  foreigners  they  look  very  pnmitive,  ignorant, 
and  shabby.  And  this  impression  is  accentuated  by  the  mock 
dignity  of  the  grimy,  wretchedly  poor,  but  nevertheless  pom- 
pous, yang-hans  one  occasionally  sees.  The  majority  of  the 
native  liuts  are  roofed  with  mouldy  straw,  and  there  are  no 
attractive  grnnp^cs;  nothing  to  betoken  home  comforts,  per- 
sonal prosperity  or  intellectual  or  moral  advancement.  The 
country  is  so  big  that  the  few  inhabitants  rattle  round  in  it  like 
a  handful  of  peas  in  a  big  kettle,  and  their  tawdry  possessions 
suggest  nomadic  rather  than  fixed  ways.  Their  wretched  dwell- 
ings are  as  poorly  equipped  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  winter 
as  they  are  to  protect  the  inmates  against  the  attacks  of  the 
predatory  tigers  that  infest  the  environing  hills.  —  Beyond 
84  M.  NanseUf  the  unimportant  stations  of  Bukkaiy  Shirnbaku, 
Zuikd,  Kmu%  Seikei,  Hado,  (125  M.)  f^hariin  in  a  fine  riee  dis- 
trict, and  Chinsorif  are  passed.  140  M.Kdshii,  in  Hiva?ig-  IJai 
Province,  is  linked  by  a  branch  line  to  9  M.  KenjiiiOf  an  unin- 
terestinpj  port  on  the  Tai-dong  Delta.  —  147  M.  Kokkyd.  151 
M.  Chuwa.  156  M.  Rikiho,  The  Tai-^bng  is  crossed  on  a  6- 
span  steel  bridge,  then  again  on  one  of  5  vpaMm.  The  many  sail- 
boats iHuch  ^ance  up  and  down  the  nver  suggest  those  of 
China. 

162  M.  Hsud  (Phyong  Yang,  or  Ping  Yang),  a  sometime 
celebrated  dty  (Inns:  Yanagiya;  Mine;  Sakura-ya,  all  from 
#3  and  upward)  with  41,000  inhabs.  (11,000  of  which  are  Jap- 
anese) in  South' Phyong- An  Province,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Tai-dong  50  M.  from  its  mouth,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
Korea;  here  Ki  Tm  the  traditional  founder  of  Korea  is  said  to 
have  established  his  capital  in  B.C.  1122,  and  the  credulous  still 
point  out  traces  of  the  original  walls  as  well  as  the  founder's 
tomb  (3i  M.  to  the  N.E.).  History  records  that  the  old  city 
became  the  capital  of  KlSraim  the  6tli  oent.jand  that  when 
JiCdnii  fell  it  was  the  center  from  whidi  the  Chinese  prefects 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Its  Chi- 
nese characteristics  still  show  in  the  old  walls,  forts,  and  gates; 
the  prosession  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  many  sanguin- 
ary struggles  between  Mon^^ols  find  Manchus,  Koreans  and 
Japanese.  Hideyoshi's  .arniy  under  Konishi  Yukinaga  cap- 
tured the  city  in  1592,  and  so  battered  and  beaten  was  it  by 
the  Japanese  in  the  great  battle  of  Sept.  15,  1894,  during  the 
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China-Japan  War,  that  of  its  reputed  80,000  inhabs.,  all  but 
15,000  fled  or  were  killed.  The  fine  monolith  on  one  of  the 
kndUB  within  the  walls  commemorates  the  168  Japanese  kiUed  in 
this  engagement.  For  many  years  Ping  Yang  bore  an  unenvi- 
able reputation  as  a  sort  of  Sodom,  and  it  is  yet  spoken  of  as 
the  wickedest  city  in  the  peninsula.  To  Koreans  its  very  name 
suggests  beautiful  women,  wealth,  and  licentiousness.  Its 
scorn  for  religion  and  missionaries  was  notorious  prior  to  its 
last  downfall,  but  many  of  the  latter  reside  there  now  and  do 
good  work.  Though  squaUd  and  dismal  from  the  foreign  view- 
wmi,  it  is  cme  of  the  most  pieturesquely  situated  capitals  of 
Korea.  It  spreads  over  a  Imty  b!u£r  rising  abruptly  from  the 
Tai^Umg,  which  here  is  bright,  swift,  dear,  and  1200  ft.  wide. 
The  many  Chinese  junks  and  smaller  craft  which  glance  up  and 
down  its  sparkling  surface,  and  the  scores  of  great  timber  rafts 
which  come  down  from  its  upper  reaches  in  summer,  are  of  un- 
failing interest.  The  old  Chinese  wall  20  ft.  high  climbs  like  a 
sinuous  dragon  from  the  River  Gate  with  its  decorated  pavilion, 
and  winds  over  the  hills  like  that  of  ISeoul.  The  views  from 
certain  of  the  old  forts  which  crown  the  loopholed,  battle- 
mented,  decaying  relic  are  magnificent  and  far-reaching.  fVom 
one  of  these  vantage-points  the  city  below  is  seen  to  be  some- 
what in  shape  like  a  Korean  boat^  and  because  of  this,  the 
oredulous  natives  dig  no  wells  withm  the  walls,  believing  that 
by  so  doing  the  bottom  will  be  pierced  and  the  boat  willsink. 
The  Korean  vices  of  slothfulness  and  tilth  are  reflected  in  all 
the  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  and  little  remains  of  the  wealth, 
decoration,  fine  edifices  and  the  like  to  remind  the  traveler  of 
the  one-time  power  and  charm  of  the  old  metropolis.  The 
decorations  of  the  tottering  temple  of  the  God  of  War,  once 
reputed  the  finest  in  Korea,  are  now  faded  and  neglected.  The 
Japanese  are  striving  to  modernize  the  city,  and  many  of  the 
newer  buildings,  along  with  the  waterworks,  are  due  to  their 
efforts.  The  fertile  region  roundabout  is  now  made  to  produce 
considerable  silk  and  ginseng,  and  the  celebrated  Ping  Yahg 
Coal  Mines  are  the  largest  in  Korea.  Americans  know  the  city 
in  connection  with  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  crew  of  the 
American  schooner  General  Sherman^  as  it  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  river  in  1866.  Three  yeans  later,  while  Commander  J,  C. 
Febiger,  of  the  U.S.  Ship  Shenandoah  was  lying  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river,. he  surveyed  the  inlet  and  named  it  Shenandoah, 
There  are  a  number  of  historical  sites  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, but  they  are  of  interest  only  to  Japanese  and  Koreans. 

A  branch  rly.  runs  (S.W.)  from  Ping  Yang  through  the  uninteresting 
towns  of  9  M.  Taihei,  17  M.  Kiyd,  and  25  M.  Shinchido.to  34  M.  Chinnampo, 
(several  trains  daily  in  If  hrs.;  fare,  lit  cL,  ¥1.70;  2d  cl..  ¥1.19).  a  thriving 
port  (pop.  12,000)  on  the  TnJ-dong  near  where  it  empties  into  the  Yellow 
Sea.  The  steamers  of  the  Osaka  Shoaen  Kauha  malce  it  a  port  of  call 
(weiikly)  on  its  Osaka- Antung  line  (fare  to  Omha  ¥30;  to  Antung,  ¥9;  to 
Chemulpo,  ¥9).  There  is  a  good  landing-plaoo  and  a  jimnite  wharf.  The 
isreat  Salt  fiaain  at  Koang-^ang  Bay  (near  Chinnampo)     owned  and  oper- 
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ated  by  the  Gov't  Monopoly  Bureau;  evaporation  is  the  method  employed 
and  the  annual  output  is  about  150  million  lbs.  The  vast  mud  flats  which 
the  receding  tides  leave  bare  impart  an  air  of  desolation  to  the  port.  The 
chief  inns  are  the  Meioetau,  Atahi-kwan,  and  tha  AfCtf^hMd,  all  nuuuiced  by 
Japanese  and  all  from  ¥3  a  day  and  upward. 

From  Hbij5  the  rly.  continues  its  trend  to  the  N.W.  follow- 
ing the  sea,  but  at  some  distance  from  it;  many  of  the  villages 
are  merely  clusters  of  decaying  huts  in  a  dreary  region.  169  M. 
Seiko.  178  M.  Jun-an.  188  M.  Gyoha.  195  M.  Shukusen.  201 
M.  Banjo.  Beyond  209  M.  Shin-anshu  we  cross  the  Seiseiko 
River  on  a  9-span  steel  bridge,  then  the  Daineiko  on  one  of  7 
spans,  both  upheld  by  splendidly  massive  granite  piers.  Laden 
junkq  come  up  the  rivers  from  the  adjacent  sea,  and  make 
pretty  pictum  when  they  spread  their  brood  sails  to  catch  the 
Dieeses  blowmg  above  tiie  tree-tops.  Miles  of  rice-fields  are 
now  features  of  the  drenched  lowlands,  and  the  blue  herons 
(aoaagi)  which  fish  in  the  shallows  look  bedraggled  and  woe- 
begone. Numerous  tunnels  mark  the  line  hence  to  (100  M.) 
the  Yalu  River.  As  we  approach  this  and  the  frontier,  tho  hills 
show  more  trees,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  im- 
proves. The  stations  are  small  and  uninteresting  and  are 
stopped  at  by  local  trains  only. 

309  M.  Shingishu  (or  New  Wiju),  a  growing  Japanese  fron- 
tier town  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  broad  and  swift  Yalu  River,  in 
North-  Phyong- An  Province,  is  the  terminus  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Korean  Rly.  and  is  about  2  M.  from  the  old  Korean  Wiju. 
The  SkkiifiBhii  Station  iSfofel  ^ki^ish  spoken)  issimilar  to  that 
in  the  (588 M.)  FuaanStaUon  and  is  under  the  rly.  management. 
There  are  8  comfortable  bedrooms  and  the  food  is  better  than 
one  will  ^et  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  Spanning  the  river 
and  linkmg;  the  town  tothe  Manchurian  town  of  Antung-k&ien 
(Antoken)  is  the  longest  pivot-bridge  in  the  Far  East.  It  was 
begun  in  1909  from  the  Chinese  side,  cost  ¥1,753,308,  and  was 
coinploted  and  opened  to  traffic  in  Oct.,  1911.  It  is  36  ft.  wide, 
with  a  10  ft.  path  for  pedestrians  (toll,  15  sen  per  person),  with  6 
spans  of  200  ft.,  6  of  300,  and  1  of  306.  The  draw  is  opened  twice 
daily  to  allow  vessels  to  pass  up  and  down.  A  picturesque  pro- 
cession of  Koreans,  Chiruese,  Russians,  Japanese,  and  mongrels 
cross  the  bridge,  which  is  a  gjracef ul  and  permanent  monument 
to  the  skill  of  Japanese  engmeers. 

49.  Manchufia  and  tiie  Tcans-Sibeiian  Raflway* 

Manchuria.  Antung  (InDs:  Gempo~kwan;  Fukuzumi,  both  ¥3.50)  atanda 
on  the  btnk  of  the  Yalu  at  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of  hiUa«  in  a  picturesque 
environment.  Pop.  15,000.  Manchurian  time  is  1  hr.  slower  than  that  of 
Korea,  and  watches  should  be  put  back  an  hr.  The  custom-house  is  oper- 
ated jointly  by  Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  luggage  of  travelers  bound  for 
Europe  for  for  points  in  Japan)  is  not  molested.  Considerable  bean-cake  and 
furs,  ana  vast  quantities  of  lumber,  etc.,  come  down  the  river  from  upper 
Manchuria  and  Siberia.  Ships  of  the  Osaka  Shoaen  Kaislia  leave  at  regular 
intervals  for  Korean  eoast  ports  and  Otaka  (fare  ¥33).  The  MMm^ 
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Anttmff  branch  of  the  South  Manchubia  Railway  (a  link  in  the  7Van*-S»- 
berian  Rie.  referred  to  hereinafter)  runa  N.  (daily  expresses  in  about  8  hrs  ; 
fare,  ¥10.35,  Ist  cl.)  to  (170  M.)  Mukden  (Fengtien),  where  maiu  line  trains 
come  in  from  (246  M;  time,  about  8  hrs.;  fare,  ¥14.95)  Dmircn  {Dalny) ,  the 
S.  terminus  (39  M.,  in  TJ  hrs.  from  Port  Arthur).  The  Yamato  Hotel,  at 
Dairen,  is  under  the  rly.  management;  rooms  only,  from  ¥2  to  ¥15  a  djfty. 
Bmirfast,  ¥1;  Tiffin,  ¥1.50;  Dinner,  ¥1.75.  Reduction  for  2  pers.  in  one 
BOOm,  and  for  a  long  stay.  The  Rly.  Co.  also  operates  a  regular  steamship  ser- 
vice to  (597  M.)  Shanghai  (fare.  ¥40.  1st  cl.;  ¥25.  2d  cl.).  Mail  steamers  of 
the  Osaka  Shoaen Kaisha  leave  twice  weekly  for  (860  M.)  Kobe  (in  4  days; 
fare,  ¥42).  To  Shimonoaeki,  ¥36.  To  Nagasaki,  ¥30.  The  Kobe- Korea-North- 
China  Line  of  Uie  Nippon  YuaenKaiaha  makes  of  Dairen  a  regular  port  of 
eaXi.  —  From  MlMea  (  Yamato  Hotel;  same  rates  as  at  Dairen)  the  rly« 
runs  N.E.  over  a  rolling  country  to  189  M.  (436  from  Dairen)  Changchun 
(fare,  ¥11.50,  1st  cl.),  the  terminus  of  the  South. Manchuria  Rly.,  and  start- 
ins-point  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rly.f  which  proceeds  N.  to  (152  M.;  fare. 
TotMea  9.60)  Harbin,  where  it  merges  with  the  Trana-SiberianRiy.  and  goes  E. 
(876  versts)  to  its  supposed  terminus  at  Manchuria  Station.  The  regiuationa 
on  the  South  Manckusia  Rlt.  are  similar  to  tboae'  on  the  Korean  line, 
with  dining-  and  sleeping-cars,  an  extra  fare  on  express  trains,  etc.  Japanese 
money  is  the  best  circulating  medium  in  Manchuria  (so  termed  from  the 
leading  race  which  dwells  there,  the  Mfmdjwi  or  ManchuM). 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  which  comes  into  Harbin  (under  the  official 
title  of  Chinese  Eastern  Railway)  from  Vladivoatok  (729  versts  at  the 
E.  (eomp.  p.  546),  stretches  W.  to  (7402  or  about  49(X)  M.)  Mo9eo¥t, 

where  it  extends  through  Poland  and  connects  with  the  rly.  systems  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Belgium.  Small  steHniers  carry  travelers  from  Ostend 
(and  other  points)  across  the  narrow  channel  to  England,  just  as  do  othera 
across  the  Korea  Channel  to  the  Island  Empire  of  Japan.  From  Moscow  to 
London  is  1890  M.,  and  from  London  to  Yokohama,  vid  Korea  and  Shimo- 
noeeki,  is  8700  M.  The  following  references  have  been  made  for  the  con- 
venience of  travelers  bound  from  the  Far  East  to  Europe,  who  may  wish  to 
compare  the  expenses  of  both  routes  and  get  as  much  as  possible  for  their 
numey  and  out  of  their  journey.  The  rly.  uieln  the  touriaue  yalue  afforded 
by  the  brilliant  and  colorful  Oriental  ports  touched  at  by  steamers  between 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  the  14  days'  journey  by  rail  costs  about  as  much  as 
the  45  days'  eteamer  trip  with  its  more  yivid  charm  and  variety.  The  rly. 
(passport  necessary)  is  used  chiefl\-  as  an  expedient  by  persons  pressed  for 
tune,  and  by  those  already  familiar  with  the  ports  (comp.  p.  xv)  in  ques- 
tion. The  vaet  silent  plains  of  Manchuria,  eroned  here  and  there  hy  tawny 
rivers  and  marked  at  rare  intervals  by  mean  little  Mongolian  towns,  offer 
few  picturesque  features  save  an  occasional  camel-caravan  or  a  dir^  en- 
campment oi  nomad  Tartars.  They  recall  certain  charaeterleee  etretenee  of 
New  Mexico,  and  though  enlivened  by  wild  flowers  in  summer,  they  are  usu- 
ally sustaiaediv  wearisome.  The  lonely  Siberian  taiaaj  with  its  gloomy  for- 
ests studded  with  fire-scorched  trees  that  suggest  themasted  hopes  of  politi- 
cal exiles,  is  less  interesting  than  the  wide  undulating  steppes,  which  stretch 
in  sad  monotony  for  a  thousand  miles  to  CheliabiMk.  Even  here  the  solemn 
hills  are  without  majesty,  and  the  unpeopled  plains  soon  become  tiresome  to 
the  eye.  Instead  of  leading  straight  across  the  continent,  the  rly.  twists  and 
turns  and  runs  over  dumpy  hills,  and  through  scores  of  tunnels  and  unculti- 
vated vallevs.  marked  a  tedious  uniformity.  Lake  Btnkal  (the  Holy  Sea) , 
600  versts  long  by  80  wide,  and  3000  ft.  deep  near  its  S.  point,  though  one  of 
the  largest  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  world,  is  also  one  of  the  loneliest,  and  its 
mounta^ous  enTironment  (4600  ft.  fai^h)  is  grim  rather  than  picturesque. 
The  Ural  Mta.,  a  sort  of  natural  barrier  between  the  plains  of  European 
Russia  and  those  of  Western  Siberia,  are  of  an  average  height  of  1500  ft.  — 
mere  foothills  when  o(mipared  idth  the  Canadian  Rockies  or  the  snow-dad 
giants  of  Japan.  Barring  magnificent  Moscow,  which  is  in  every  way  wor- 
thy of  the  traveler's  attention,  none  of  the  wayside  oities  possess  vitality, 
sprightliness,  or  color,  and  thnr  dieerlees  aspect  depresses  rather  than  at- 
tracts one.  The  inhospitable  towns,  with  their  log  cabins  and  mud  streets, 
are  pictures  of  desolation,  and  are  almost  as  saddening  as  the  blowsy,  be- 
whiskered,  sodden,  slatternly  people,  who  somehow  remuid  one  of  emigrants 
fiomalandyetin  the  Stone  Age.  Povwty'^tneken.erttshed.diuBbiiilhde- 
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spair,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world,  of  a  razor,  a  handkerchief, 
or  a  toothbrush,  they  drain  one's  sympathies  to  the  dregs;  particularly  the 
poor,  bedraggled  ehudren  dad  in  their  elden^  ragged  clothes;  and  the  over- 
worked mothers  with  their  sorrow-lined  facea.  Highly  picturesque  features 
are  the  oooaaional  squads  of  cavalry  careering  across  the  steppes,  the  agile 
young  men  standing  upright  in  th«r  saddles  and  singing  in  stentorian  and 
musical  voices.  Except  in  the  brightest  of  bright  weather  the  country  is 
somber.  The  half -famished  do«a  which  skulk  about  the  stations  for  some- 
thinc  to  eat^  look  suspiciously  uke  wolves,  and  the  shaggy  horses  hitched  to 
the  troikas  are  as  unkempt  as  their  hairy  drivers.  The  station  signs,  etc., 
are  all  in  Russian.  Apparently  no  thought  is  taken  for  the  foreign  traveler. 

The  Trains  of  the  international  Sleeping-Car  Co.  (several  expresses  each 
week)  run  easily  and  comfortably,  and  accommodate  1st  and  2d  cl.  paassn* 
gers  only.  The  steam-heated,  electric-lighted  cars  are  built  well  and  mas- 
sively, and  are  drawn  by  huge  home-built  wood-  or  oil-burning  locomotives 
at  an  average  speed  of  about  25  M.  an  hr.  A  side  corridor  runs  the  length  of 
the  cars,  and  opening  from  it  are  2-berth  compartments  somewhat  similar 
to  the  drawing-room  of  &  PuUjnan.  The  1st  cl.  are  7  by  7  ft.  inside,  with  a 
lengthwise  couch  3 J  ft.  wide  which  makes  up  into  a  narrow  bed.  Crosswise 
above  the  windows  is  another  similar  bed  which  folds  against  the  wall  in  the 
daytime.  The  sheets  are  so  skimpy  that  a  restless  deeper  often  wakes  to  find 
hiOMelf  on  the  mattress  (6  ft.  2  in.  long  by  28  in.  wide).  Between  every  two 
compartments  is  a  restricted  wash-room  u.-^ed  by  the  occupants  of  both.  The 
soap  is  bad;  the  towels  are  sleazy,  but  a  trifle  larger  than  handkerchiefs,  and 
are  renewed  reluctantly.  At  the  end  of  the  2^  ft.  aisle  of  each  compart- 
ment are  two  windows  (22  by  28  in.),  and  between  them  and  the  end  of  the 
couch  on  one  side,  and  an  auxiliary  seat  opposite,  is  a  collapsible  wall-table 
14  tau  wide  by  23  in.  long.  Hand-luggage  can  be  stowed  beneath  tide  seat 
and  in  a  space  above  the  door.  The  lavatories  at  the  end  of  the  aisle  are  medi- 
sval.  The  cars  between  Moscow  and  Warsaw  are  less  commodious,  and 
tlienoe  to  Ostend  are  even  mom  restricted,  with  no  room  for  much  hand- 
luggage. —  The  2d  cl.  compartments  (same  train)  accommodate  4  pers.  (lim- 
it^ number  of  2-berth  rooms)  and  differ  but  httle  from  the  1st  cl.,  beyond 
having  smaller  windows  and  bo  individual  wash-rooms.  The  fee  of  the  Ru^ 
aian-Cjerman-French-speakinp  conductor  superintending  the  car  is  custo* 
marily  3  roubles  between  Changchun  and  Irkoutsk,  5  roubles  thence  to  iWo*- 
eotSf  MmI  the  equivalent  of  5  to  Ostend.  Trains  make  long  stops  at  stations 
and  are  started  by  the  triple  ringing  of  a  bell  at  short  intervals.  The  3d 
warning  follows  the  2d  almost  immediately,  and  the  train  pulls  out  forth- 
with. As  to  be  left  at  a  Siberian  station  is  almost  equivalent  *to  falling  over- 
board from  a  steamship  in  mid-ooSiBii,'  travelers  should  not  stray  too  far  from 
the  train. 

Beeause  of  limited  accommodations  reservations  must  be  made  weeks  ia 
advance  (particularly  in  May-June).  Travel  to  Europe  is  heaN-ier  than  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Winter  travel  is  light,  and  heavy  furs  are  necessary 
(to  prevent  frost-bite)  when  one  allots  at  stations.  Snow  remains  on  some 
of  the  hills  till  late  June,  and  wraps  are  comfortable.  July  and  Aug.  are 
warm  —  with  many  mosquitoes.  A  few  only  of  the  dining-cars  are  equipped 
with  small  libraries  (in  which  French  novels  predominate).  The  deposit  of 
3  roubles  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Neither  books  nor  papers 
are  sold  on  trains,  and  travelers  are  advised  to  stock  up  in  Japan  before  leav- 
ing. Books  and  magasines  are  earefuUy  scrutinised  when  entering  Kuida 
from  Europe,  and  are  sometimes  confi.scated.  Maps  are  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, as  also  are  playing-cards,  which  are  refused  admittance  to  State 
trains.  At  the  German  frontier  travelers  are  asked  if  they  have  tea,  tobaeeo, 
or  chocolate. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  by  the  numerous  agents  of  the  I.S.C.  Co. ;  at  the  largest 
stations  on  the  Japanese  Gov't  Rlys.,  and  by  Thos.  Cook  is  Son.  A  deiMsit 
of  ¥100  is  usually  exacted  when  reservations  are  made,  and  should  the  trav- 
eler decide  later  to  go  some  other  way  the  money  is  refunded,  provided  3 
weeloB*  notice  is  given  and  the  aeeommodation  resold  for  the  entin  loumey. 
Travelers  for  points  beyond  Moscow  should  insist  upon  the  selling-agent  re- 
serving compartments  in  the  connecting  train  to  destination.  Nor  should 
one  bound  for  London  by  the  Nord  Express  accept  a  compartment  as  iv  aa 
^      m  thn  Psrin  rmr  nim  ngrrn  to  rido  thnnno  \n  Ottmd  in  thu  dfnini:  mi,  as 
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this  is  often  crowded,  and  the  tnuisfer  involves  inoonvenienoM,  feei.  and 

difficulties  with  hand-luggage. 
Pares  from  Yokohama  vii  Koraa-Mandmi&irMoaoow-OsleBd  to  London, 

including  a  single  berth(no  room  for  a  child)  in  a  2-berth  compartment  (con- 
siderably more  for  its  exclusive  use)  to.Ostend  are:  ¥518.64, 1st  d. :  ¥356.71, 
ad  oL  m21.06  and  «mi.45  viA  Tmmiat^ykdhotlok) ,  A  efailcl  between 
4and  12  yrs.  of  age. ¥252.37 and  ¥177.34  (aild  ¥253.34  and  ¥1GG.79).  Fares 
are  bifher  in  the  Traina  de  Luxe  from  Moieow.  A  trip  vi4  St.  Petersburg 
ooats  about  4%  mote  than  the  above  amounts.  To  Berlin  (via  Korea) 
¥464.04,  1st  cl.,  and  ¥319.46,  2d  cl.  —  To  Paris,  ¥513.08  and  ¥352.92. 
Fares  in  the  Russian  State  Tnuns,  which  run  daily,  make  good  time,  and  are 
not  uncomfortable  for  men  willing  to  submit  to  minor  inconveniences,  are 
about  35%  leas  than  the  above.  The  guards  speak  Russian  only  and  some- 
times are  of  an  almost  inconceivable  mental  density.  The  compartments 
hold  4  persons.  The  food  is  sometimes  good.  There  are  no  individual  lava- 
torial. T  Adiee  whoiiM  travel  with  an  eeeoft  or  in  parties  of  4— a  eompartmcnt 
full. 

In  comparing  the  Cost  of  the  rly.  trip  with  the  steamer  voyage  the  econom- 
ical travder  will  wish  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  on  ihipboard  extras  are 
few  and  are  represented  usually  by  luxuries  which  one  can  forego,  on  the  rly. 
they  are  many  and  are  made  necessary.  By  drinking  the  doubtful  water  on 
tbe  train  and  being  satisfied  with  the  illuscny  food  served  in  the  dining-car 
at  the  fixed  price  of  roubles  3.30  a  day  (in  Russia;  higher  in  Manchuria  and 
beyond  Moscow),  one  can  get  over  the  13  days  from  Fusan  to  Oatend  with 
an  approximate  outlay  Qneludinc  the  customary  10%  tip  to  the  waiter)  of 
about  ¥60,  but  the  average  traveler  will  feel  obliged  to  double  this.  The 
di£Ferenoe  in  the  rly.  gauge  (5  ft.  in  Russia;  4  ft.  84  in.  in  Manchuria)  makes 
several  ehanges  off  ears  (at  Chanoehun;  IrkouUk;  Mobcow;  War$aiw)  neoeesary, 
and  the  consequent  porters'  fees  occasioned  by  these,  and  the  frequent  re- 
wetshing  and  re-checking  of  luggage,  will  easily  average  ¥  10.  If  one  has  mudi 
exoeee  bagi^age  above  the  stingy  allowance  (let  or  2a  cl.)  of  110  lbs.  (60  lbs. 
only  to  pomts  in  |Russiu),  the  outlay  will  be  heavier.  The  long  train  ride 
makes  frequent  changes  of  clothing  necessary,  and  as  a  small  steamer-trunk 
packed  snugly  can  weigh  easily  150  lbs.,  and  as  Americans  rarely  travel  with 
less  than  2  or  3  trunks,  the  transportation  of  these  over  the  rly.  becomes  com- 
plex and  costly.  Extra  luggage  from  Yokohama  to  London  is  charged  for 
(roubles  9.67  for  22  Russian  lbs. 20  English  lbs.)  at  approximately  $25 
cU.S.  money)  per  100  lbs.  To  avoid  this,  travelers  usually  deliver  all  excess 
(weeks  in  advance  unless  one  wishes  to  wait  at  the  other  end  for  its  arrival) 
to  a  shipping-agent  to  be  sent  by  freight  (passenger  steamer  advisable)  vi4 
Sues  (time  to  London  about  45  days),  at  an  approximate  cost  (for  2  medium 
trunks)  of  ¥30  (which  includes  packing,  shipping,  marine  freight,  insurance, 
dearing,  customa,  dock,  and  other  dues  at  destination)  —  the  usual  freight 
obarge  beiac  (minimum  of  one  guinea)  about  flO shiHinge  per  ton  (weight  or 
meaaupcment,  at  the  ship's  option). 

A  puerile  awkwardness,  and  a  lack  of  systematic  flexibility  is  apparent  in 
the  rly.,  operations.  Constant  vigilance  is  required  to  prevent  luggage  being 
lost  or  left  behind,  and  only  the  daring  will  trust  their  trunks  '  in  bond.'  Dis- 
order reigns  in  the  baggage-rooms  where  luggage  is  weighed  and  examined, 
and  beeideB  pasdng  <*  transit  dbarge  of  2  roubles  for  each  trunk,  the  traveler 
must  also  pay  the  porter  for  putting  them  back  on  the  train.  When  check- 
ing baggage  to  London,  the  traveler  should  indicate  at  which  station  (Char- 
ing Qroes  is  nearest  to  the  ff ofsf  Csetl  and  others  off  Trafalgar  Square)  he 
propOiit^s  to  alight.  The  Rus.sians'  genius  for  *  squeezes'  usuall.\  enaljles  them 
to  mulct  the  traveler  (passports,  tips,  etc.)  several  times  before  he  is  released 
at  the  German  frontier.  Tne  hatha  Qneonveniently  situated  in  the  haggage- 
car)  coel  2|  rouNst/ .  The  private  eabina  on  the  Channel  boats  ooet  14 
iranca. 

Monef .  About  100  or  100  rovMes  should  be  taken  for  the  Joumey^  for  'in- 
cidentals.' Travelers  from  Korea  will  do  well  to  dispose  of  (particularly ) 
Korean  and  Japanese  money  at  the  Changchun  StcUion.  For  all  practical 
purposes  a  rouble  is  equal  to  one  yen,  or  50c.  U.S.  money  (2  shillings;  2 
marks;  2i  francs).  The  Russian  1,  2,  5,  10,  15,  20,  and  50  kopeck  pieces 
are  often  of  a  base  metal  covered  with  a  thin  plating  of  silver.  The  silver 
roublee  pass  current  with  the  3, 5, 10, 25,  etc.,  rouble  notes,  and  the  gold  pieces. 
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English  gold  is  more  readily  convertible  than  bank  aotfllk  A  £5  not*  ii 
worth  approximately  ¥48.50;  100  roubles,  ¥102-4. 
The  Food  servod  in  the  dining-oar  (Speisg  Wagen)  ia  meaeer,  with  few 

distinctively  Russian  dishes,  and  a  lack  of  the  generous  excellence  of  that 
of  £n|^Uuid  or  Germany.  French  eoononay  is  praotioed.  The  rather  scanty 
braakoMt  (jMid  dUemut:  05  Jbojasefo,  ia  Riuito,  1  mark  85  pf^ig  beyond 
Moscow)  13  a  fiction  to  an  American;  it  consists  of  1  cup  of  c<^ee  (or  tea  or 
chocolate)  with  hot  milk  (better  in  Russia  than  beyond  the  frontier)  and  a 
vUmoieaf  pordon  of  eoarae  white  or  Made  bread.  One  may  broakfast  mors 
espansivelyd  la  carte  by  purchasing  the  appetizing  Jams,  fruit,  marmalade, 
huMty,  chocolate,  wine,  mineral  water,  etc.,  carefully  placed  on  the  table  at 
one's  elbow, — an  operatioB  diipHeated  at  hineheon  (dijeuner)  and  dinner 
(diner).  The  former  (roubles  1.50)  is  generally  represented  (in  a  shadowy 
way)  by  cold  herring,  beef-stew  (or  veal,  or  omelette),  and  a  compote  of 
fruit  («ied  apples,  evaporated  pears,  or  prunes).  — The  latter  (roufrfe*  2.25) 
comprises  soup  ^often  cabbage),  osseoua  fiah,  goose,  or  beef,  or  (rarely) 
chicken,  with  dned  pears,  or  prunes  and  bread.  Vegetarians  fare  illy,  as 
vegetables  (even  potatoes),  salads,  and  'made'  dishes  are  apparently  un- 
known. The  food  improves  beyond  Warsaw,  but  even  then  it  is  marked 
by  a  simplicity  at  variance  with  its  cost.  Children  are  charged  full  price  for 
everything.  As  the  filtoy  stete  of  the  Russian  towns  suggest  a  polluted 
water-supply,  and  as  the  boiled  water  (by  request;  fees)  obtainable  in  the 
dining-car  is  usually  cloudy,  one  is  generally  forced  to  buy  the  mineral  water 
(40  kopecka  a  bottle)  sold  on  the  train.  The  wines  (vino),  at  90  kopecks,  and 
roubles  1,75  a  bottle,  are  not  of  the  finest.  Fruit  is  scarce  and  expensive. 
The  economical  traveler  will  do  well  to  carry  a  weU-fiUed  lunch-basket  (also 
condiments,  lemons,  towels,  a  tea-pot,  a  big  cup,  a  knife,  fork,  spoon,  etc.) 
and  adopt  the  Russian  custom  of  bujdng  food  at  the  wayside  stations.  Here 
women  and  girls  sell  milk  (molokd)  from  big  bottles  and  pottery  jars  (the 
rich  milk  of  camels  and  of  asses  upsets  stomachs  unused  to  it),  and  fresh 
bread  (hylep)  at  moderate  prices.  Hot  water  for  tea  (chai)  is  to  be  had  at 
all  the  stations.  At  the  large  ones  there  is  usually  an  uninviting  platform- 
stand  (exposed  to  dust  and  flies)  where  sausages,  cheese  (some  of  it  excel- 
lent), caviar  (ikvah,  at  4^  roubles  for  a  1-lb.  tin),  good  chocolate  (choeolat^t 
cigarettes  (papirosi),  cold  meats,  nuts,  and  tinned  goods  are  on  sale. 

Stranqers  ARB  CAUTIONED  agaiust  the  deception  practiced  at  certain  sta- 
tions between  Peiropavlovsk  and  Ou/a  (and  elsewhere) .  Here  are  displayed, 
for  the  fleecing  of  the  unwary,  glittering  assemblages  of  pseudo-eemi-pre- 
cious  stones  said  to  come  from  the  Ural  and  Caucasus  Mts.,  but  which  in 
reality  are  manufactured  in  Germany  of  the  excellent  glass  there.  The  ex- 
perienced eye  will  quickly  detect  the  German  'cut'  of  the  so-called  emeralds, 
rubies,  amethysts,  sapphires,  yellow  and  rose-colored  topaies,  tourmaiinea, 
aquamarines,  chrysoberyls,  etc.  These  are  grouped  generally  in  jewel-boxes 
holding  from  6  to  20  stones  for  which  from  30  to  150  roubles  are  demanded, 
and  i  of  which  will  generally  be  accepted.  Legitimate  stones  are  to  be  had 
by  those  who  know  them,  but  care  must  be  exercised  that  glass  copies  are  not 
substituted  for  them  as  the  train  is  mo^  ing  nut  of  the  station.  Specimens  of 
beautiful  apple-green  chrysoprase  (there  are  also  glass  substitutes)  are  sold 
to  the  unlcnowinc  as  fine  Jade. 
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Stotmahip  Communication.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaiaha  and  the  Osaka 
Shoten  Kaiaha  operate  weekly  services  between  Kcbe  and  (986  M.)  Kt0' 
lung  (fare,  ¥36,  Ist  cl.;  ¥24,  2d  cl.;  round  trip,  ¥64.80  and  ¥43.20  rospcc- 
tively),  calling  at  Moji  (fare  to  Keelung,  Ist  cl.,  ¥30;  2d  cl.,  ¥20).  Steamers 
tnually  leave  Moji  about  4  p.m.  and  arrive  at  the  Ketiwig  wharf  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th  day.  The  ships,  food,  and  accommodations  are  good; 
deck-chairs  free.  English  spoken.  The  0,S.K.  runs  ships  bi-weekly  between 
rohohama  and  (1495  M.  in  10  days)  Takao  (fare.  ¥47,  lit  el.;  ¥31.50,  3d 
cl  ),  calling  at  Kobe,  Ujino,  Moji.  and  Nagasaki  (fare  hence,  ¥18  and  ¥12 
respectively).  Ships  sail  each  week  from  Hongkong  vikAmoy  and  SvfOtotD 
to  (633  M.  m  2  days)  Tatnnti  (¥35,  Ist  cl. ;  ¥23, 2d  cl.) ;  and  between  Shang- 
hai and  Takao  (¥60  and  ¥30).  Local  boats  make  the  circuit  of  the  island 
coast  at  frequent  intervals.  A  regular  line  also  leads  fron^  Oaaka  vi4  the 
Looehoo  ItlandB  (9  days;  fare,  ¥47  and  ¥31.60)  to  K^elvno*  Special  ar^ 
rangements  with  the  Taixvan  Railway  management  permits  south-bound 
travelers  to  proceed  by  steamer  to  Keduiw,  traverse  the  island  by  rail,  and 
regain  the  ship  for  Hongkong  at  Takao.  For  detailed  refSerenee  to  tbia  and 
to  other  features  of  the  service  apply  to  any  of  the  company's  agents. 
The  handy  little  Quide  to  Formosa  (in  BngUsh,  free)  iasucd  by  the  O.S.  K.  is 
▼alualde  to  travelen.  Dannie  tiie  tea*ehipping  season  (June-Sept.),  the  big 
Transpacific  liners  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  stop  at  Keelung  northward- 
bound  from  Honcdcong  and  anchor  outside  (time,  30  hrs.;  fare,  ¥27.50, 1st 
d.).  Sampan  to  the  wore,  25 

Practical  Information.  Formosa,  or  (Chinese  and  Japanese) 
Taiwan  (*tm9oed  bay'),  a  semiptropical,  ovalifonn  ialand 
(greatest  width,  97  M.  from  E.  to  W. ;  greatest  length,  244  M. 
from  N.  to  S.)  in  the  torrid  zone  approximately  90  M.  from  tbe 
China  coaflt,  extends  from  21°  45'  to  26°  38'  of  N.  lat.  and  from 

120°  to  122'*  d'  15'  of  kwg.  £.  of  Greenwiohi  and  foims  alink  in 
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the  vast  volcanic  cham  which,  running  from  Papua  northward 

to  the  Kuriles,  constitutes  the  E.  escarpment  of  the  Chinese  con- 
tinent —  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  plateau  over  which  the 

depth  of  water  is  generally  less  than  50  fathoms.  Immediately 
to  the  K.  of  the  island  deep  water  is  found,  and  the  broad  Pa- 
cific stretches  away  4700  M.  to  Honolulu.  Its  area  of  14,000 
sq.  M.  (coaat-line  of  700  M.)  makes  the  island  a  trifle  larger 
than  Holland,  a  bit  smaller  than  Switzerland,  and  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There  are  63  outlying 
islands  with  an  area  of  48  sq.  M.  and  a  coast-line  of  132  M. 
The  Tropic  of  Cancer  (which  pass^  slightly  to  the  N.  of  Cuba 
and  Honolulu)  cuts  it  near  the  middle  and  defines  the  (aei^ 
level)  climate.  The  Time  is  54  min.  behind  that  used  in  Japan, 
to  which  Formosa  is  almost  connected  by  the  huge  steppmg- 
8tr)nf'3  comprising  the  Loochoo  Islands  —  the  southernmost  of 
which  is  visible  in  clear  weather  from  the  northernmost  pi)int 
of  the  island.  The  Philippines  lie  225  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  curi- 
ously pointed  Garamhi  (jape,  with  Manila  390  M.  still  farther 
away.  Between  the  island  and  the  mainland  flows  the  boister- 
ous Straun  of  the  Formosa  Channelf  with  the  Pescadarea  (p. 
765)  intervening  25  M.  from  its  W.  edge.  Ships  leaving  For- 
mosa on  the  evening  tide  in  good  weather  find  themselves  the 
next  morning  in  a  port  on  the  Chinese  Httora!.  Hongkong  is 
360  M.  from  TakaOj  and  with  a  smooth  sea  steamships  make  it 
in  a  day.  But  dnrinc^  the  roaring  S.W.  monsoon,  when  the  tear- 
in^  winds  iiowl  like  (ieinons  and  kick  up  a  tremendous  sea,  the 
biggest  liners  are  glad  to  he  to  or  ran  somewhere  for  shelter; 
in  such  cases  the  voyage  may  take  several  days.  Submarine 
cables  link  the  island  to  Fochow  and  Kv€i^iL,  and  wireless  8ta> 
tions  signal  ships  in  the  chamid  and  flash  messages  to  the  main- 
land. 

The  island  is  one  of  rare  beauty  and  charm,  a  bizarre  blend 
of  civilization  and  savagery;  of  snow-clad  mts.  and  the  lush 
vegetation  of  the  semi-tropics;  of  the  16th-cent.  Orient  and  the 
20th-cent.  Occident.  In  one  respect  it  offers  the  blase  traveler 
a  combination  rarely  met  with  anywhere,  —  the  possibility  of 
safely  hobnobbing  with  savages  reclaimed  with  the  thinnest 
Idnd  of  a  veneer,  who  secretly  want  the  visitor's  head,  but  are 
prevented  by  Japanese  law  from  taking  anythingmoie  portable 
than  his  small  change;  and  this  only  m  the  way  of  legitimate 
barter!  To  sit  on  the  balcony  of  the  luxuriously  appointed 
Taihoku  Hotel  and  know  that  somewhere  in  the  near-by  mts. 
eager  eyes  may  be  searching  one  out.  and  nervous  fingers  he 
gripping  a  razor-like  kris  that  would  quickly  decentralize  one'a 
cherished  head-piece,  affords  a  thrill  not  'included  in  the 
price'  in  Europe  or  America!  The  aim  of  the  Japanese  is  to 
make  of  Formosa  a  tropical  garden  that  will  attract  travelers 
from  everywhere,  and  much  money  and  effort  are  being  ex- 
pended to  this  end. 
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As  a  oolonial  possession  Taiwan  is  ruled  over  by  a  Governor- 
General  appointed  by  the  Mikado,  and  assisted  by  a  Civil 
Adnodnistrative  Dept.,  an  Army  Dept.^  and  a  Naval  Staff.  For 
purposes  of  local  admini^^tration  the  island  is  divided  into  20 
prefecturf's  and  sub-prefectures,  which  are  increased  and  ex- 
tended as  fast  as  sections  of  the  Savage  Territory  are  reclaimed. 
The  organization  is  patterned  closely  after  that  of  Japan  (p. 
cli).  The  Central  Gov't  {Taiwan  Soioku-fu)  is  at  Taiiwku 
fp.  776).  The  annual  levenue  of  approximately  66  million 
(expenses  about  42  milliotis)  is  obtained  from  taxation,  the  un- 
poBition  of  customs  duties  on  imported  articles,  and  from  the 
receipts  from  various  govonmental  undertakings,  —  the  rij^. 
(l(XX)  M.  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge),  forest?^,  opium,  salt,  tobacco,  and 
camphor  monGpoh(*5^,  etc.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  sulphur,  coal, 
etc.,  are  mined  in  quantities,  and  coiisi(lcrai)lc  petroleum  is  pro- 
duced. Of  the  20  or  more  pold  mines,  but  3  or  4  are  productive. 
The  total  annual  trade  amounts  to  about  125  million  yen. 
Much  of  the  rattan  made  into  furniture  at  Hongkong  is  shipped 
henoe.  Rioe  and  su^  are  the  greatest  staples.  Of  the  223 
public  sdbools  of  the  islandi  17  are  for  the  aborigines.  Among 
other  accomplishments  the  abon|sinal  children  (1732  pupils; 
aze  taught  embroidery,  the  makmg  of  artificial  flowers,  etc. 

CUmate*  The  dimatologieal  conditions  are  singular;  the 
temperature  at  one  point  may  differ  materially  from  that  at 
another  at  practically  the  same  elevation  and  but  a  few  miles 
distant,  ana  while  one  town  is  l)[ithed  in  sempiternal  sunshine 
a  less  fortunate  one  10  miles  or  more  away  may  be  overhung 
With  clouds  and  enveloped  in  weeping  rains?  While  one  region 
is  enioyinp  a  delightful  season  with  freedom  from  heavy  rains, 
anoiiier  district  on  the  same  level  but  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
distant  maybe  having  its  annual  rainy  season.  While  Keelung 
is  dubiously  celebrated  as  the  rainiest  place  in  the  Far  East 
(and  the 4th  wettest  in  the  world),  with  a  yearly  average  of  219 
rainy  days  and  nearly  200  in.  of  rain,  Tainariy  but  218  M.  to 
the  south,  also  at  sea-level,  has  but  104  wot  days  and  54  in. 
of  rain,  and  Taimuiy  20  M.  over  the  hills  from  Keelung ^  less 
than  100.  Thick  layers  of  clouds  often  rise  at  the  E.  summits  of 
the  mts.,  but  dissolve  quickly  when  descending  to  the  warmer 
atmosphere  on  their  W*  sides.  The  N.E.  monsoon,  which  ab* 
soibs  an  abundance  of  vapor  when  wanned  by  the  Japan 
Stream  (p.  cxlvi)  condenses mtoheavyrain when  it  impingeaon 
the  cool  mts.  of  ii.E,  Formosa.  Durmg  the  S.W.  monsoon  the 
S.  portion  receives  more  rain  than  the  N.  The  W.  side  of  the 
island  receives  its  greatest  rainfall  in  summer  -  usually  in 
Aug.  Although  Nov.  is  the  wettest  month  m  Keelung^  it  iR 
usually  the  dryest  month  in  Taihoku,  20  M.  distant.  Because 
of  theae  climatic  peculiarities  Formosa  is  richer  than  most 
regions  in  the  variety  of  its  plant  life.  Vegetation  grows  vigor- 
ously at  all  times;  flowera  bloom  perenniaiUyy  and  eveiy  month 
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\B  the  busy  sofLson  of  the  mosquito  —  the  most  industrious 
object  on  the  island.  Mosquito-nets  are  indispensable  through- 
out the  year,  and  are  supplied  at  the  hotela  and  inns.  As  the 
head-hunting  tribet;  inhabit  and  hold  the  rnts.  in  their  posses- 
sion, —  thus  enjoying  what  must  be  a  fine  and  invigorating 
elimate,  —  the  dvilued,  and  other,  folks  must  dwell  on  the 
plains  and  at  aea-level. 

Spring  begins  in  March  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  May.  In 
Apnl  the  thmnometer  often  vegisterB  90"^  F.,  and  this  temper- 
ature may  increase  to  97**  in  summer,  which  lasts  from  June  till 
the  middle  of  Sept.  The  warmest  month  is  July,  the  mean  tem- 
perature being  81**.  The  monthly  average  of  humidity  is  over 
80°,  and  it  varies  between  93°  and  73°.  Oct.  and  Nov.  corre- 
spond to  the  Indian  Summer  of  the  N.  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Little  Spring  of  Japan:  they  are  the  healthiest  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  best  for  tke  tourist  to  visit  the  island.  Ftota 
Sept,  to  April  northeasterly  winds  prevail,  the  direction  bmng 
somewhat  affected  by  topographical  conditions;  thus  the  wind 
is  E.  at  Taihokuj  N.  at  Tainanf  and  N.E.  at  the  Pescadores, 
Southerly  winds  prevail  from  May  to  Sept.  The  rainy  season  i^? 
supposed  to  set  in  in  Dec.  and  for  30  days  or  thereabout  the 
drizzle  continues  almost  uninterruptedly,  revivifying  the  vege- 
tation while  depressing  the  spirits  of  the  people.  The  period  is 
much  like  the  Nyubai  of  Japan,  during  which  metab  rust  and 
other  things  mould  imd  decay.  During  this  time  the  visitor 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  we  prevalent  malaria.  The  edd* 
est  month  is  Feb.  with  a  minimum  temperature  (at  Taihohu 
and  Tainan)  of  38**  F.  and  a  mean  of  61**.  Tai^ibu  experiences 
but  little  rain  between  Nov.  and  April,  but  the  traveler  mi^ 
expect  it  practicany  every  day  at  Keelung  during  that  time.  — - 
The  typhoons  which  visit  the  island  during  Aug.  and  Sept.  aro 
much  dreaded,  as  they  bring  the  rivers  up  out  of  their  banks, 
flood  the  plantations,  wash  out  bridges,  and  destroy  rly.  com- 
munication, and  sometimes  blow  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  97 
M.  an  hr.  (TaihokUf  Aug.  5,  1898).  Fogs  often  temper  the 
sununer  heat.  Yachtsmen  may  wish  to  remember  that  while 
the  £.  coast  of  Formosa  is  clearest  in  summer,  the  W.  coast  is 
dearest  in  winter.  Earthquakes  are  Sequent  but  are  laidy 
severe.   Stcorms  do  the  most  damage. 

Topographical  Sketch.   Topographicallv  Formosa  is  like 

Japan  in  tnat  ridpes  of  lofty,  dense! y> wooded  mts.  traverse  it 
from  N.  to  S.  and  divide  it.  Westward  of  the  ridge  the  land  falls 
in  a  succesvsion  of  terraces  to  a  wide  plain  covered  with  su^ar 
plantations  and  rice-fields  (2  crops  a  year).  Many  of  the  6000 
sq.  M.  of  the  total  tillable  area  lie  here,  and  from  the  numerous 
bays  and  ports  2215  steamships  and  36,000  junks  cany  the 
island  products  to  Japan  and  me  Chinese  littoral.  As  civilisa- 
tion entered  the  island  from  this  side  and  spread  toward  the  EL. 
its  advance  is  marked  by  populous  villages  and  well-cultivBlea 
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fields.  The  E.  eoast  is  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  remarka- 
bly beautiful  cliffs  which  rise  a  sheer 3300  ft.  from  the  water  are 
eaid  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world — reminding  one  of  Norwe- 

f^ian.  New  Zealand,  or  Alaskan  fiords.  The  water  is  deep  elosein, 
and  when  big  ships  steam  along  the  base  of  the  towering  roeky 
mass  they  seem  no  larger  than  cockle-shells.  The  rocks  are 
chiefly  sandstone,  slate,  gray  stone,  gneiss,  shale,  and  granite, 
with  others  of  trap{>eau.  coal,  and  coralline  formation.  Taitd, 
Pinan,  Karenkd,  and  S(ho  aie  the  chief  ports  of  the  £•  ooaet. 
The  flomt  axial  range,  which  with  smaller  ridges  traveraes  the 
idMiafroin  N.  to  S.,  rises  near  Taihoku  and  tapers  to  the  South 
Cape,  there  to  terminate  in  a  remarkable  limestone  mass  f^ 
mouB  in  Chinese  legends.  Many  stately  peaks  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  the  raii^(i,  the  culminating  pomt  (highest  in  the  Jap- 
anese Empire)  being  Mt.  Morrison  (p.  788).  Other  fine  peaks 
are  Mt.  Sylvia  (12,522  ft.;  named  for  a  British  man-of-war,  the 
SyUna^  in  1807);  Taihaserif  a  few  miles  to  the  N.  (10,797  ft.); 
TaUetsu  (10,800  ft.);  Gdkan  (11,209  ft.);  Hakku  (10,539  ft.); 
TUtiha  (10,800  ft.);  Anidgun  (10,103  ft.);  Ndh(i  (11,200  ft.); 
/eondowan  (10.100  ft.);  Bokyo  (10,250  ft.);  Gundai  (10,700 
ft.);  Raman  (12,100  ft*);  Shdkaman  (10,740  ft.);  Pinan 
(10,906  ft.);  and  nearly  a  score  of  giants  from  9000  ft.  down- 
ward. The  splendid  Shiikoran,  near  Mt.  Morrison,  is  12,650 
ft.,  and  is  next  in  height  to  its  loftier  neighbor.  On  the  slopes 
of  nearly  all  these  huge  peaks  are  the  high-poised  and  almost 
inaccessible  villages  of  the  wild  tribes,  witiuii  the  district  known 
as  the  Savage  Boundary,  now  hemmed  in  in  many  places  by 
electrified  barbed-wire  and  guarded  Btatione. 

The  principal  plains  are  HogaUf  Tainan^  Kagi,  and  Skoka, — 
all  known  as  the  Plains  of  the  West  Coast.  The  Qiran,  or 
Kajmiian  Plain,  and  the  Karai Plain  (referred  to  sometimes 
as  tne  Taito  Valley)  are  on  the  E.  side  of  the  axial  chain.  — 
All  the  streams  of  the  limited  River  System  are  of  the  nature 
of  mt.  torrents.  —  shallow  and  sluggish  during  the  dry  season, 
but  raging  ana  destructive  during  the  season  of  floods  (July- 
Aug.).  At  such  times  erstwhile  nondescript  trickles  become 
booming  torrents  a  half-mile  or  so  wide,  which  tear  out  the 
strongest  rly.  bridges  and  demolish  the  largest  plantations  in 
their  path.  The  most  important  are  the  Tamaui  River  (87  M* 
long);  the  Dakumtkei  (9&  M.);  and  the  Daiankei  (48  M.). 

The  Peecadoies  (islands  so  called  by  the  Spanish  navigators 
because ^  riiost  of  the  inhabs.  are  pesoooores,  or '  fishermen')  are 
oalled  Hoko-tO  by  the  Japanese,  to  whom  they  belong.  The  un- 
interesting archipelago  (pop.  56,000)  consists  of  about  21  small 
islands  generally  flat  and  in  no  place  more  than  800  ft.  above 
th(^  Hea-Tevel.  The  area  of  the  largest  is  about  24  sq.  M.  The 
two  most  important  are  Panghu  and  Fisher  Island,  near  the 
center  of  the  cluster.  MakiUj  or  Mako,  or  Makung,  the  capi- 
tal, has  the  remains  of  an  old  Dutch  fort,  and  a  pop.  of  5000. 
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The  usual  pjaint  of  departure  for  the  islands  is  Antung.  Steam* 
eiB  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  KaUha  make  the  52  M.  in  5-6  hrs. 

The  Betel  Tobago  Islands  (Jap.  Kotd-Sho),  50  M.  S.E.  of 
Pinan,  consist  of  2  islands,  the  lare:est  7\  M.  long  from  W.N.W. 
to  E.S.K.,  and  from  2  to  4  broad  (highest  point.  1820  ft  ) :  with 
asmaller  uiie3  M.  to  the  S.  The  1200 or  more  benigiited  luhaf  n. 
occupy  8  wretched  villages,  and  in  their  manners  and  custouis 
recall  the  Papuans  of  the  Solomon  Islands.  They  are  believed 
to  be  <tf  MalaysUui'PolyneBiaa  origin. 

The  Forests  cover  about  7  million  acres  (67%  of  the  total 
area  of  the  island)  and  lie  dhiefl^  within  the  Savage  Territory. 
The  3  million  acres  outside  this  have  been  almost  ruined  by 
the  ruthless  Chinese  in  their  search  for  camphor  and  otli*  r 
products.  The  AH^nu  Frrrcf^t,  on  Vf/  Ari,  covers  nhoiit  27, (XK) 
acres  between  1800 and  90<XJ  ft.  above  the  sna,  and  is  widt  ly 
known  for  its  large  and  splendidly  tall  evergreen  trees,  some  of 
which  are  thought  to  be  1500  yrs.  old.  The  most  valuable  are 
the  immense  camphor  trees  (p.  781),  and  the  huge  (aurne  190^ 
ft.  hi^  and  60  ft.  in  girth)  coniferous  Chanueq/jHiris  formo' 
9msi»  (a  relative  of  the  Thuya;  Jap.  Hinoki)^  of  wnioh  there  are 
said  to  be  upward  of  300,000.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
7000  ft.,  grow  the  few  specimens  of  the  unique  Belts  Lanceolata 
(or  Cunninghamia;  named  for  R,  Cunningham^  an  English 
physirinn  in  China),  magnificent  trees  of  a  single  species  but 
allied  closely  to  the  sequoia  of  California,  and  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  tea-chests  and  coffins.  Tlie  Japanese  ceiiar  is  re- 
presented by  the  inunensely  tall,  umbrella-shaped  CrypUimeria 
Taiwania/ia;  and  the  Tsuga  (large  forests  of  which  the  traveler 
will  note  on  Fuii-san)  by  equally  splendid  q>eoimens  of  Tsum 
fomumMM  —  both  to  Japan  and  Formosa  what  the  hemlock- 
spruce  is  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Retinosporas, 
spruces,  soap,  tallow,  and  paper-mulbeny  trees,^  lAfjuidambar 
formomna,  magnolias,  and  a  host  of  others  grow  in  riotous  pro- 
fusion, prominent  and  striking  figures  among  them  the  Libo- 
cednis  (the  arbor-vitic,  or  incense-cedar),  which  yields  a  yel- 
lowish wood  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish  and  a  satin-like 
finish.  The  Katang  tree  produces  the  close-grained,  rich-red 
wood  made  up  into  furniture  in  China  and  sold  to  the  unwary 
as  rosewood.  The  East  Indian  palm  {Areea  Caihecu;  Jap. 
hinrd)  is  common  eversrwhere  and  furnishes  the  arecarnut  (wi-' 
rgn)  so  highly  esteemed  among  the  natives  as  a  masticatory. 
The  fruit  (often  called  betel-nut  because  it  is  chewed  with  the 
leaf  of  the  betel  pepper  —  Piper  Betle)  resemble.s  a  nutmpp;  in 
shape  and  color,  but  is  larger,  with  hard  white  albumen.  The 
entu^nut  is  chewed;  a  slice  is  wrapped  in  the  fresh  leaf  smeared 
with  a  mixture  of  gambler  or  shell-lime  colored  red,  and  the 
whole  masticated  to  a  pulp  before  spitting  it  out.  The  taste  is 
herbaceous  and  aromatic  with  a  little  pungency,  and  those  who 
chew  it  seldom  have  it  out  of  their  mouths  (usually  lodged 
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between  the  teeth  and  the  lower  lip) .  It  is  supposed  to  sweeten 
the  breath  and  promote  digestion,  — The  lithe  bamboo  ( Phyl^ 

lostachys)  prows  in  dense  groves  and  prodnrrs-  culms  40-50  ft. 
long.  The  Gov't  Forestry  Bureau  is  engaged  actively  in  refor- 
estation, and  in  the  museum  at  Taihoku  there  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  forest  timber,  properly  classified,  with  its  uses,  etc. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  system  of  logging  and  luniber-{>awing  is 
followed,  and  American  sawing-machinery  is  used. 

The  Fauna  is  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  Japan,  Malaysia, 
and  British  India  than  the  mainland  of  China,  and  includes 
tiger-cats,  Asiatic  wUd-cats,  Tibetan  beans,  3  species  of  deer 
and  civets,  wild  boats,  Swinhoe^s  goat-antelopes,  martens,  the 
8.  China  wild  cow  {Bos  CAiftenm),  ape^,  armadillos,  several 
species  of  squirrels,  and  numerous  rodents.  Conspicuous  fea- 
tures are  the  domesticated  water  buffaloes  (Bubalus  Juiffelus  — 
Chiiu'Sf  .  Shin  niv,  or  u  atcr-ox;  the  carabao  of  the  Philippines), 
em{)lo>  0(1  a.^  boasts  of  burden  and  in  tilling  the  soil.  They  are 
docile  but  unwieldy  creatures,  with  a  hairless  hide  of  a  repul- 
sive, light  slaty  black,  and  widespread  black  ribbed  horns  with 
flat  upper  surfaces  that  lie  far  back  on  the  neck  and  resemble 
exaggerated  callineis.  Each  horn  is  nearly  semicircular,  and 
bends  downward;  tiie  head  seems  to  be  affected  b^  their 
weight,  and  is  tunned  back  so  as  to  bring  the  nose  horizontal. 
To  all  appearances  this  adornment  is  useless  to  its  wearer,  but 
such  13  not  the  case,  since  the  clumsy  ruminants  not  only  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  attacks  of  tigers  (particularly  in 
Java),  Init  often  kill  the  aggressors.  Constitutionally  more  deli- 
cate than  the  ox,  the  bufTaloes  tire  easily,  and  unless  their  driv- 
ers pour  water  over  them  occasionally  they  become  fagged  and 
useless.  One  often  sees  them  standing  in  square  tanks  being 
splashed  with  water.  The  tough  naked  hide  is  a  mark  for  gnats 
and  other  insects,  and  to  guard  against  them  the  animals  seek 
muddy  pools,  where  they  lie  Cor  hrs.  with  only  the  nose  and 
eyes  above  the  surface.  Saucy  Drongo-shrik(\s,  handsome  birds 
with  long  forked  tail?!,  black  shot  with  steel-blue,  and  with  a 
tinge  of  bronze  on  both  wings  and  tails,  are  seen  often  sitting 
on  the  backs  of  buffaloes  devouruig  the  insects  which  tormeut 
them.  Ragged  herd-boys  often  ride  the  animals,  and  the  meta- 
phor of  a  umI  astride  a  buffalo's  back^  blowing  the  flute,  fre- 
quently enters  into  Chinese  descriptions  of  rural  life.  The 
snowy  herons  which  stalk  the  animals  eat  the  tiny  lampreys 
found  in  the  pools  in  which  they  wallow.  Buffaloes  often  show 
their  wild  nature  by  dislike  for  Kuropeans,  and  travelers  should 
tr>'  to  avoid  meeting  them  in  narrow  lanes  unaccompanied  by 
drivers.  The  island  is  rich  in  venomous  snakes  of  more  interest 
to  herpetologists  than  to  tmud  tourists.  The  dreaded  Cobra 
de  capellOf  a  repulsive  reptile  which  attains  a  length  of  3-4  ft., 
is  common.  The  avifauna  is  very  varied,  and  of  the  150.  or 
more  species  of  birds,  a  number  are  peculiar  to  the  locality* 
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Among  the  finest  is  the  beautiful  blue  magpie  (Urocissa  comi- 
lea)f  with  deep  black  head  and  neck,  bright  vermilion  bill  and 
legs,  and  violet-blue  and  white  boay.  The  crows  one  some- 
times sees  are  the  descendants  of  those  which  Admiral  Vis- 
count Kabayama  (the  tirai  Governor-General^  set  free  from  his 
wanhip  at  the  tune  of  the  JapaneBe  ooeupation  in  1895.  The 
fekko  hiaide  so  oommoii  in  Formosan  houeeB  are  timid  and 
narmlesB.  The  iBsh  of  the  environing  seas  are  aimilar  to  thoae 
of  Japan,  but  periiapa  because  of  im  wanner  water  are  leai 
palatable. 

Historical  Sketch.  According  to  the  (not  always  tnistworthy)  Chineae 
annals,  Pormoaa  came  prominently  into  history  in  a.d.  605  (during  the  Sui 
Di/naHy)  when  a  Chinese  nayi^tor,  Ho  Mem,  visited  the  islana  and  was 
turprised  to  find  it  peopled  by  numerous  savage  tribes  (perhaps  Malays,  but 
CiUled  by  some  authorities  Lonkius)  whose  language  he  could  not  under- 
■Caad.  The  wily  Mongolian  returned  to  China  and  soon  thereafter  beaded  a 
second  (piratical)  expedition,  and  after  demanding  that  the  natives  recog- 
nise the  '8on  of  Heaven*  as  their  lord  (which  was  refused),  burnt  their  villagea, 
tiew  thoie  who  failed  to  take  refuge  in  the  mts.,  and  then  returned  in  tri- 
umi>h  to  the  mainland.  The  Chinese  legend  which  refers  to  the  creation  of 
the  island  is  not  worth  repeating.  Until  the  15th  cent.,  when  the  LoocKoot 
proper  were  distinguished  from  Formosa  and  called  YaktiMhima,  the  Chi- 
nese  persisted  in  calling  the  island  Loochoo.  Many  still  call  it  Ki-lung-ahuu 
(Keelung  Mt.).  In  1590,  some  Portuguese  sailing  near  the  W.  coast  of  the 
firiand  sighted  it  and  were  so  struck  by  its  beauty  that  they  ealled  it  Ilha  Far^ 
mo»a  (Beautiful  Island).  The  name  wa.s  incorporated  in  the  Dutch  charts 
by  a  Dutch  navigator,  John  Hughes  de  Linschooten  (who  explored  the  coast 
Of  Japan  in  1584),  and  eventually  became  the  accepted  (and  appropriate) 
name.  In  1622,  after  the  Dutch  bombardment  of  Portuguese  Macao  by 
the  ships  of  Cornelius  Keyersz,  these  'Red-haired  Barbariana'  settled  in  the 
Peaeadorea,  and  to  placate  them  the  Chinese  who  alreadiy  had  establislMd 
themselves  in  Formosa  in  appreciable  numbers,  and  who  practically  dom- 
inated the  island,  gave  them  permission  (in  1623)  to  trade  there.  A  year 
later  Fori  Zelandia  was  erected  at  Taiwan  (now  Anmno),  and  soon  tasre* 
after  a  second  and  smaller  fort,PraMn/ia,  was  built,  in  1626,  the  Spaniards 
settled  at  Keelung  and  named  it  La  Santisima  Trinidad  (Holy  Trinity) .  For 
^ears  thereafter  there  was  much  bickering  between  the  «y,  psaun-sinc^ 
ing,  mercenary  Hollanders,  and  the  equally  sealous  and  intolerant  vadres. 
In  this  the  Japanese  pirates,  who  had  ravaged  the  coast  some  20  yrs.  before, 
and  who  conndered  it  as  their  special  domain,  took  an  active  part.  Many 
merchants  of  this  nation  had  already  settled  at  Takao,  and  because  the  soen- 
ery  of  the  coast  between  that  port  and  Anping  was  similar  to  that  ol  ToAo* 
•ago,  in  Harima  (or  BanahU)  Provinoe.  they  named  the  island  Takamgo  — 
a  pillow-word  for  a  mt.  peak,  and  still  the  poetic  name  for  the  region. 

The  most  picturc^uue  period  in  the  history  of  Formosa  was  inaugurated 
by  a  swashbuckling  pirate  chief  known  yariously  as  CMng  Kung,  TH-»9%ko, 
and  as  Koxinga,  the  son  (born  near  Nagasaki,  Japan,  in  1624)  of  an  equally 
celebrated  corsair,  Ching  Chi-lunq  (or  lQuan\,  who  in  time  became  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  man  in  tiie  Middle  Kingdom,  with  vast  fl«ets 
of  vessels  and  methods  of  reprisal  so  dreaded  that  even  the  Emperor  feared 
to  oppose  him.  In  1657.  he  attacked  the  Dutch  with  such  shrewdness  and 
impetuosity  that  those  who  were  not  slaughtered  surrendered  and  were  per- 
mitted to  depart  for  Batavia,  with  their  missionaries  and  their  reduced  pos> 
sessions.  In  1662,  Dutch  authority  in  Formosa  ceased  (after  30 yn.  continu- 
ance),  and  in  1668  the  last  Dutchman  retired  from  Kedung.  Koaeinoa  mean- 
while established  himself  as  the  sovereign  of  the  island,  over  which  he  ruled 
in  a  barbarically  opiilent  style.  He  died  within  a  year  after  his  invasion  and 
was  ennobled  by  the  Chinese  Emperor,  as  Hai-ching  kung,  or  'Sea-quelUng 
Duke',  —  one  of  the  two  perpetual  titMB  among  the  Chinsns  Hk  nile  was 
continued  by  his  son. 

Imperial  Chinese  sway  was  finally  established  in  1688:  the  iiUuid  was 
mtdeapartof  FoMmFtairiiioe;andttaAfliipitilwaseailod7^^  QiMk 
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WM  the  miAgoTemnMnt  that  H  loon  became  a  refractoiy  regioii,  and  the 

pltindered  and  exasperated  natives,  after  killing  and  eating  many  of  their 
conquerors,  retired  to  the  mt.  fastnesses  and  started  a  race-war  which  still 
races.  For  maoy  yoars  the  ieUnd  was  notorious  among  sailors  for  its  treaoh- 
erone  coast  and  fierce  peoples  —  the  semi-barbarous  Chinese  being  almost  as 
much  dreaded  as  the  head-huntin|(  aboriginals,  finglish,  American,  and 
Japa  ueee  veeeele  wore  from  time  to  tune  wieoked  on  the  ooaet,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate passengers  and  crews  that  were  not  massacred  were  enslaved  and  tor- 
tured. Several  punitive  expeditions  were  landed  by  the  English  and  Ameri- 
eans  (one  of  the  lattw  under  Capiam  Belknap  in  the  ships  Hart/ord,  and 
Wyoming,  in  June,  1867) ,  and  the  Japanese  Gov't,  exasperated  by  the  murder 
of  54  wrecked  Loochooans  in  1871,  after  futile  attempts  to  obtain  redress  of 
Peking,  took  the  matter  into  itsown  hands  and  war  wae  narrowly  averted. 
The  Japanese  invasion  (and  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island) 
in  1874  sobered  both  the  Chinese  and  aboriginals.  It  was  followed  in  1884 
by  the  French  campaign,  during  which  France  seised  the  island  as  a  material 
guaranty  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  impoeed  upon  China  at  the  dote 
ol  the  Franco-Cluneae  War. 

China  attempted  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
r^on  during  the  yrs.  that  followed,  but  when  the  Japanese  stormed  and 
took  Taih^eu  (the  capital)  on  June  8,  1895,  and  scattered  the  adherents  ol 
the  reeently  eetabUsMd^WsMMan  Republic,  the  island  was  but  slightly  mote 
advanced  than  it  was  when  ruled  by  Koxinga  in  the  17th  cent.  It  was  a 
red-letter  day  for  Formosa  and  ita  inhabitants  when  China  ceded  the  ialand 
(SUmonoeeki  Treaty,  April  17, 1805)  to  Japan  at  the  conclusion  the 
Japan-China  War,  although  the  campaign  which  followed  coat  the  conauer- 
ors  millions  of  treasure  and  4642  soldiers,  while  21,(XX)  had  to  be  sent  back 
to  Japan  for  treatment.  It  was  also  an  important  dsv  for  Japan,  for  on  that 
day  it  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  colonial  power,  and  for  the  first  time  In  its  2500 
3rrs.  of  history  the  people  and  territory  of  another  nation  were  transferred  to  its 
proteolion.  Inchidecrin  the  cession  were  all  the  adjacent  islsnds  lying  in  the 
tea  from  llO^^  to  120°  E.  long,  and  from  23°  to  24°  N.  lat.  (which  included 
the  Pescadores).  By  patience,  tact,  and  thh  liberal  expenditure  of  liveSt 
time,  aiKl  monajsTi  the  progresrfve  Japanese  have  civilised  a  large  part  of  the 
island,  and  thCQT  are  still  engaged  in  the  apparently  insurmountable  task  of 
rescuing  a  savage  race  from  moral,  commercial,  and  intellectual  oblivion. 

Population.  Ethnologically  Formosa  is  highly  interesting; 
many  of  the  wild  tribes  (which  still  hold  consiaerable  of  the 
island  territory)  are  bloodthirsty  head-hunters  who  make  it 
their  business  and  pleasure  to  lie  in  wait,  slay,  and  decapitate 
the  domesticated  savages,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Chinese  who 
work  near  the  Guabd-I^ns.  Many  of  the  semi-barbarous 
GhineBe  themselveB  are  said  to  be  muraerouB  as  well  as  hominiv* 
oroiis;  exhibiting  their  eannibalistic  tendencies  by  eating  por- 
tions of  the  bushmen  they  succeed  in  killing.  To  save  them- 
selves and  their  subjects  from  being  slaughtered  and  beheaded, 
the  Japanese  must  either  civilize  or  destroy  the  wild  tribes,  and 
the  war  of  regeneration  or  extermination  is  being  conducted 
with  characteristic  Japanese  vigor.  At  present  the  extended 
Guard-Line,  maintained  by  a  thousand  or  more  hardy  Nip- 
ponese fighters,  tightens  and  grows  steadily  smaller,  while  the 
obstinate  natives  within  the  gigantio  mesh  fight,  surrender, 
recede,  or  die  in  defense  of  their  wretched  huts  and  their  sin- 
gidar  mental  inheritance. 

The  Gtuurd-Line  (i4tVu-«en)  is  established  by  cutting  a  path  (at-ro)  along 
the  side  of  the  mis.,  then  clearing  the  Jungle  in  front  for  sufficient  distance 
for  the  guards  to  note  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  bamboo  houses  are 
loophotod,  fiiinNiiMM  by  barbed-wire  feneeet  ud  eupplied  wilh  fatmma^ 
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gnmades,  field-guns,  telephones,  etc.  In  very  risky  diBtricts  the  wire  aitaa> 

glementa  are  electrically  charged,  and  sunken  mines  are  laid  for  the  savages. 
Wheu  rivers  are  spanned  bv  the  lines,  a  peculiarly  constructed  bridge  of  rat- 
tftn  and  piano-wire  is  made,  sometimes  400  ft.  or  more  long.  Five  or  mora 
guard-houses,  with  2-4  men  in  each  house,  are  placed  at  intervals  in  a  mile, 
and  in  localities  where  barter  is  permitted  with  the  savages,  a  barter-house 
is  erected  near  the  superintendent's  cabin,  and  interpreters  are  em^yed. 
While  one  guard  sleeps,  the  other  watches,  for  the  duty  of  the  guard  is  not 
only  to  preserve  his  own  life,  but  also  to  protect  the  villages  and  fields  in  his 
district.  The  savages  frequently  attadc  the  men,  who  are*  in  eonstaat  dan- 
ger. Sometimes  whole  parties  are  ambushed  and  massacred.  As  the  natives 
are  subdued  or  convinced  of  the  futilil^  of  resistance,  the  guard-line  is  ad- 
vanced, not  alwasrs  without  disaster  or  hardships  to  tiie  woners.  When  the 
tine  is  advanced  over  the  tremendous  cliffs  which  are  a  feature  of  the  EL 
coast,  steps  must  be  cut  in  them  and  progress  is  much  like  Alpine  climbing. 
Field-guns  are  often  dragged  up  almost  inaeoessibte  plaoes;  provisions  are 
carried  on  the  backs  of  coolies;  patrol  detachments  guard  the  workmen;  and 
a  regular  army  field  equipment  is  necessary.  In  cases  where  the  natives 
make  a  stout  resistance,  to  capture  a  tribe  and  its  few  scattered  villages  re- 
quires a  force  of  a  thousand  or  more  men,  a  hundred  or  more  days'  work,  and 
an  expenditure  of  perhaps  125,000  yen.  Two  or  three  hundred  men  are  usu- 
ally killed  in  such  campaigns.  Punitive  expeditions  are  being  almost  con- 
stantly sent  to  some  district.  The  authorities  hope  to  have  the  entire  sav- 
age district  under  control  in  duo  course,  as  upward  of  Slmillion  ven  a  year  are 
being  spent  in  the  civiUzing  campaign.  Before  this  was  undertaken,  the 
head-hunters  raided  the  lowland  frequently  and  carried  off  from  600  to  600 
heads  annually.  Every  humane  effort  is  made  to  induce  the  savages  to  re- 
nounce their  cruel  ways.  A  thousand  children  are  being  taught  at  45  schools 
established  in  the  guard  stations,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  authorities  take 
batches  of  natives  on  a  junket  to  Japan,  to  show  them  how  intelligent  peopls 
live. 

The  origin  of  the  Foniroaan  aborigines  is  unknown;  some  au- 
thorities believe  them  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  Philippine 
Tagcdoga;  othefa  think  them  of  PoIynesiaQ  origin;  others  that 
they,  in  the  Eaat,  and  the  people  of  Madagascar,  in  the  West, 
are  Doth  of  the  same  pure  Malayan  stock  that  spread  itself  out 
in  opposite  directions;  and  still  others  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Miaho  hill-tribes,  the  aborigines  of 
Kweichau  in  China.  The  Japanese  judge  from  their  houses  and 
their  physical  characteristics  that  they  were  stragglers  from  the 
wave  of  migration  which,  following  the  warm  Kuro-shiwOf 
eventually  settled  in  Japan.  The  natives  themselves  are  prac- 
tically without  traditions  as  to  their  origin.  They  call  their 
country  Pdb-on,  or  Pah-<tnde.  Those  that  remain  uncon- 
taminated  by  admixture  with  the  Chinese  setUers  are  a  mueh 
finer-looking  race  than  the  Mongolians,  of  medium  stature^ 
with  clear  ouve  complexions,  stiff  straight  hair  on  the  head,  pro- 
jecting cheek-bones,  black  eyes,  broad,  flat  noses,  and  scanty 
beards.  They  are  well-built,  bold,  wiry,  and,  like  wild  people 
the  world  over,  devoted  to  hunting.  With  many  of  them  their 
neighbors'  heads  are  the  objects  most  desired,  and  much  of  the 
spare  time  of  the  inhabitants  is  spent  in  preventing  this  useful 
member  from  being  decentralized. 

Head-hunting  (a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Malayan  race) 
is  practiced  only  by  certain  of  the  tribes,  notably  the  Atayal, 
Putfwna,  and  the  Vmum9  —  who  have  a  passion  for  it.  The 
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former  make  the  aequisition  of  a  number  of  heads  their  first 
aim  in  life,  inasmuch  as  at  least  one  human  head  is  required  on 

almost  every  important  occasion,  and  nlways  in  religious  rites 
or  rcTomonies.  "\Mion  a  savage  youth  at  1  runs  liis  majority  he 
iy  not  permiit  T'd  to  join  a  company  of  adults  until  he  gets  a  hu- 
nmn  head,  and  when  a  dispute  arises  between  members  of  a 
tribe  the  decision  is  given  in  favor  of  the  one  who  hrst  secures 
ahead.  No  savage  is  esteemed  who  has  not  beheaded  a  Chii^ 
man,  while  thB  greater  number  of  heads  brought  home  from  a 
fray,  the  higher  the  position  of  a  braye  in  the  community,  and 
the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  marry  the  womaii  of  his  choice.  The 
practice  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  dispby  of  couraoe, 
it  being  considered  essential  in  order  to  quahfy  youths  to  oe 
ranked  with  nu  n  of  ripe  age.  Because  of  the  head-hunting 
mania  the  women  are  said  to  outnumber  the  men  3  or  4  to  1. 

Head-hunters  on  the  war-path  usually  travel  in  squads; 
equipping  themselves  with  rifles  and  provisions  they  approach 
as  near  as  convenient  to  the  frontier  or  guard-line,  and  hide 
themselyes  in  the  jungle  near  some  frequented  path.  Here, 
whenever  the  opportunity  arises,  they  shoot  unsuspecting 
travdersi  or,  emerging  from  their  lurking-place,  they  make  a 
sudden  axid  swift  descent  on  some  field  or  outlying  house,  mur- 
dering whomsoever  thry  meet.  The  prwage  tracks  lie  only 
through  the  dense  for<  s(s,  tliick  with  underbrush,  where  hiding 
is  easy.  The  rlecapitatcd  heads  are  boiled,  to  separate  the 
flesh;  then  thc^  skull  is  adorned  with  various  rude  ornaments, 
and  either  hung  up  m  the  warrior's  hut  an  evidence  of  his 
skill  (or  treachery)^r  is  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  as  a  sort 
of  Chinese  curio.  The  bodies  aie  left  where  they  fall.  Mon- 

Solkn  heads  are  preferred,  but  those  of  other  tribesmen,  of 
omesticated  natives,  or  of  Japanese,  are  esteemed.  Owing 
to  the  diffinilty  attending  the  securing  of  human  headSi  certain 
tribes  content  themselves  with  those  of  monkey's. 

For  purposes  of  racial  distinetion  the  inhabitants  of  For- 
mosa (barring  the  Japanese  and  other  foreigners)  are  divided 
into  Mongolians  and  Malayans ;  tiie  former  —  who  have  been 
migrating  into  the  island  during  the  last  400  yrs.  —  are  placed, 
according  to  their  original  home  in  China,  in  two  general 
classes,  the  HaMos  and  the  Hahkaa.  The  first  are  the  older  im- 
migrants and  are  subdivided  into  four  ^oups:  Amoy,  Tsweng- 
choOy  ChangchoOy  and  ChangpoOj  accordmg  to  their  dialects  and 
the  districts  in  Fnkipv  Province  whenee  they  eame.  They  num- 
ber about  2,40^),(XK)  and  by  some  are  called  the  Min  Caste. 
The  women  bind  their  feet,  while  the  Hakkm  do  not.  The 
latter,  called  the  Yuen  Caste  (also  *  visitors,'  or  'strangers')* 
number  upward  of  400,000;  their  ancestors  emigrated  from 
Canton,  lliey  are  a  hani-working  race,  ooura^us  and  cruel, 
militant  towsid  their  neighbors  and  the  aborigmes,  and  hostile 
to  any  form  of  gov't.  Their  women  work  in  the  fields*  Both 
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of  these  castes  begiftll  pounng  into  Fonnosa  toward  tho  end  of 
the  Ming  Dynasttf^  and  afteiward,  when  in  the  T*8ing  Dypnady 
the  Chinese  took  possession  of  the  island  and  allowed  perma- 
nent settlement  there,  the  Chinese  came  in  such  numbers  that 
they  soon  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  along  the  S.  and 
W.  coasts.  Advancing  northward,  they  occupied  the  entire  W. 
portion  of  the  island,  dominating  the  weaker  native  tribes,  and 
driving  the  prouder  and  more  independent  ones  (known  as 
'hul  Mrbarians')  to  the  mt.  fastneBsee  for  safety.  Perhaps  at 
that  remote  period  was  engendered  the  ineradieable  hatred 
which  the  aboriginals  feel  toward  the  Mongolians,  and  whioh 
not  even  blood-requital  seems  to  appease.  The  Chinese  re- 
turned the  compliment  with  true  Mongolian  barbarity.  When 
an  unfortunate  savage  was  captured,  his  head  waacut  ofif  and 
displayed  to  all  comers  with  ghoulish  glee*  *  the  body  was  then 
either  divided  among  his  captors  and  eaten,  or  sold  to  wealthy 
Chinese,  and  even  to  high  officials,  who  disposed  of  it  in  a  like 
manner.  The  kidneys,  liver,  heart,  and  aoka  of  the  feet  were 
considered  the  ibost  desirable  portions,  and  were  ordinarily 
cut  up  into  very  small  pieces,  boiled,  and  eaten  somewhat  in 
the  form  <Mf  soup.  The  flesh  and  bones  were  boiled,  and  the 
former  made  into  a  sort  of  jelly.  The  Chinese  profess  to  believe, 
in  accordance  with  an  old  superstition,  that  the  eating  of  sav- 
age flesh  will  give  them  strength  and  courage.  During  the  out-  i 
break  of  1891  savage  flesh  was  brought  in,  m  baskets,  the  same 
as  pork,  and  sold  Tike  pork  in  the  open  markets  of  Tokoham 
before  the  eyes  of  all,  foreigners  included;  some  of  the  flesh 
was  even  sent  to  Amoy  to  be  placed  on  sale  there.  It  was  fre- 
quently on  sale  in  the  small  Chinese  villages  near  the  border, 
and  often  before  the  eyes  of  peaceful  groups  of  savages  who 
happoaed  to  be  in  the  place.'  (J.  W.  Davidtanf  The  Island  of 
Formosa,  p.  254.) 

Other  customs  among  the  semi-savage  idolatrous  Formosan 
Chinese  are  but  little  less  reprehensible.  One  is  the  living  on 
the  earnings  of  the  wife's  immorality;  in  such  cases  the  houi^e 
is  known  to  the  neighbors  as  the  *  Half-closed  Gate,'  and  the 
man  who  hires  the  woman  as  the  *  Quest  Husband.'  Cooeii-  I 
bines  are  kept  by  many,  although  class  distinction  is  strong. 
Prostitutes,  servants,  barbers,  chiropiodists,  butchers,  acton,  i 
and  funeral  musicians  are  regarded  with  contempt  and  aa  out* 
casts  whom  no  respectable  person  will  marry,  rigs  are  more 
carefully  tended  tnan  children.  The  Chinese  are  the  duck- 
breeders  of  the  island ;  one  man  usually  attends  to  about  200 
birds;  drakes  lay  no  eggs  and  are  therefore  killed.  To  the  for- 
eigner the  natives  seem  to  spend  most  of  their  time  on  the 
street,  picking  earwigs  out  of  the  dirty  ears  of  their  oompatri- 
ots,  or  engaged  in  some  equaUy  dia^tmg  practice.  The 
opium-smoking  habit  is  lef emd  to  herSnaf  ter.  Foot-bindiqg 
is  practiced. 
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fbotbindiiig  (lensoku)  was  brought  from  the  Fokien  Province  to  Fcrmosa, 
where  it  ia  practiced  by  800,616  Chinese  and  Formosans  (more  than  56%  of 
the  island  inhabs.).  There  seems  to  be  no  authentic  record  of  the  origin  of 
compressing  women's  feet  in  China.  Tradition  says  the  practice  was  started 

by  a  lady  called  YoWt  a  delicate  figure  and  an  expert  dancer  at  the  Court  of 
the  Empress  Li.  The  latter  took  so  much  pleasure  in  seeing  her  dance  that 
she  had  made  for  her  a  golden  lotus  flower  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  decked  with 
iewels.  With  her  feet  bound  in  silk  the  lady  Ynw  danced  upon  this,  and  her 
bending,  reeUng,  swaying  figure  on  the  gold  lotun  was  so  entrancing  that 
poet.s  referred  to  it  an  'Lotus  stepe  and  tottering  plight;  willowy  figure  and 
captivating  sight.'  From  that  remote  time  coquettish  girls  ha\c  imitated 
her  by  binding  their  feet,  in  the  hope  of  more  quickly  obtaining  a  husband. 
Thoee  with  unbound  feet  are  looked  upon  as  rustic  and  unrefined.  Crushed 
feet  are  termed  'Golden  Lilies'  (  Kin  h'rn) .  and  as  soon  as  a  girl  reaches  her 
4th  or  5th  yr.  the  four  toes  are  curled  forcibly  toward  the  soles  and  are  kept 
eompreeeed  in  small  pointed  shoes.  By  the  7th  or  8th  yr.  the  metatarsal 
bones  are  crushed  and  the  scaphoids  disjointed,  a  state  preserved  by  firmly 
binding  with  pieces  of  white  cloth,  and  forcing  the  feet  into  yet  smaller 
shoes.  Every  day  thcy.are  unbound,  washed,  and  bound  again.  As  the 
skin  and  flesh  becom  '  putrified  from  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  the 
worst  cases  end  in  the  complete  loss  of  the  toes  from  gangrene.  The  lower 
legs  are  often  paralyzed,  ana  phsrsical  development  retarded.  Many  women 
die  of  the  infectious  riiseasos  cont  rafted.  Young  women  are  often  so  crippled 
that  they  cannot  walk  and  have  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders. 

The  Aborigines  are  divided  into  two  general  classes:  the 
'raw'  (or  wild),  and  the  'ripe'  (or  tame),  savages  —  which 
includes  many  well  advanced  in  the  process  of  sinification. 
Not  a  few  of  ma  latter  are  eroBS-bieedSi  who  have  adopted  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  and  are  known  by  them 
aii  'domesticated  barbarians.'  Originally  most  of  these  were 
PehooM  (or  Peipohuans)^  or  'savages  of  the  plain,'  —  lees  of  a 
once  powerful  tribe  that  dwelt  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  and 
rose  to  prominence  before  the  Dutch  occupied  the  island  and 
the  Chinese  began  to  people  it.  The  'raw'  savages  arc  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  region  of  the  central  nit.  range  and  lateral 
ranges  uu  to  a  height  of  5000  ft.,  and  over  a  strip  of  land  in  the 
East.  Classified  by  their  bodily  features,  customs,  language, 
etc.|  there  are  9  groups  or  tribes,  divided  into  671  villages,  with 
an  estimated  pop.  as  follows:  — 

People 

Ami 

Atayal  (or  Taiyal) 
Paiwan 

Vonum  (or  Bunum) 
Tsalisen  (or  Tsarisen) 
Puyuma  (or  Piyuma) 
Tsou  (or  Tsttoiu 
Yami 
Saisett 

Total, 

Each  tribe  differs  from  the  others  in  language,  habits,  and 
physical  characteristics,  and  all  are  hostile  toward  one  another. 
Most  of  them  have  hunting  dogs,  and  carry  spears  of  bamboo 
6-7  ft.  long  with  metal  tips  8-9  in.  long.  AH  have  Malay 
krises,  which  they  never  put  aside  for  a  moment,  and  many 
possess  rifles.  Jewels  and  iron  vessels  are  sometimes  used  as 
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currency  in  bartering.  Men  and  women  pull  out  the  two  lateral 
ineisors  from  the  upper  jaw,  to  improve  their  personal  appear* 
ance.  The  women  wear  dresses;  adultery  is  punished  by  death. 
The  Atayals  tattoo  their  faces,  and  because  of  this  are  known 
as  the  tattooed  savages.  They  are  the  fiercest  of  all  the  head- 
hunters,  and  few  are  the  braves  who  have  not  assembled  10  or 
more  skulls;  some  of  their  villages  possess  several  hundred 
heads.  The  Atnis  of  tlie  N.  are  said  to  boil  the  heads  of  vio> 
tims  and  eat  the  flesh,  besides  indulging  in  honid  festivities 
when  a  head  is  brought  into  camp.  —  Of  the  3,400,000  in- 
habs.  of  Formosa,  upward  of  100,000  are  Japanese,  and  (150) 
foreigners  of  difTerent  nationalities.  The  official  language  is 
Japanese,  but  many  of  the  places  and  things  are  known  by 
their  Chinese  names.  The  Formosan  vernacular  includes  Fok- 
ienese  (spoken  by  the  Haklos),  Cantonese  (the  speech  of  the 
Hakkas),  and  many  Chinese  and  native  dialects.  Fokienese, 
the  language  of  84%  of  the  population,  is  the  most  widely 
used.  One  per  cent  of  the  population  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

Bibliography.  For  additional  data  relating  to  the  island  ooofluH:  Th€ 

Island  of  Formosa,  by  ./.  M.  Davidson  (Yokohama,  1903).  —  The  Aborigines 
ef  Formosa  and  the  Liu-Kiu  Islands,  by  A.  Wirth  (New  York.  1898).  —  For- 
mnoBa  under  the  Dttidt,  by  W.  CampbeU  (Edinburgh,  1806).  —  From  Par 
Fcrtnosa,  by  G.  L.  Mackay  (London,  1900).  —  Japanese  Rule  in  Formosa, 
by  Yoaaburo  Takekoshi  (London,  1907).  —  Report  qf  the  Control  oj  the  AbO' 
rtainee  in  FarmMa,  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Aboiiginal  Affairs  0ummm 
Hondio),  Taihoktt.  1911. 

50.  Keelung  (Kiirun). 

Keelung  (Jap.  Kiirun)^  northernmost  and  best  of  the  island 
ports  (pop.  30,000),  18  M.  from  TaihokUf  the  capital,  is  the 
point  at  which  most  travelers  to  Formosa  disembark,  and  is 
in  lat.  25°  0'  N.  and  long.  121°  47'  K.  of  Greenwich,  on  the 
shore  of  a  strikingly  picturescjue  bay  that  is  being  converted 
rapidly  (at  a  cost  of  6  million  yen)  into  a  deep  and  safe  harbor. 
Tlie  quay  is  within  3  niin.  walk  of  the  rly,  station.  Trunks 
from  the  Custom-House  to  the  station  or  dock,  25-50  sen; 
hand-bags,  10  sen;  jinriki  10  9m;  the  latter  in  the  town,  50  sen 
the  hour.  Distances  are  short.  The  traveler  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  the  port  and  the  surrounding  country,  wiUiin 
a  6}  M.  radius  (including  Kinpori  and  Suihenkj/aku;  comp. 
the  accompanying  map),  are  in  the  strategic  zone,  and  that 

Photographing,  sketching,  the  making  of  notes,  etc.,  are  for- 
idden.  Cameras  are  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  bizarre 
sandstone  rock  close  off  the  W.  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  Ban- 
jiniaihi.  The  bald  conical  island  is  Keelung-td.  The  tide  rises 
about  4^  ft.  Attractive  knolls,  richlv  wooded  and  green. to 
their  serrated  tip|s,  surround  Uie  harbor  on  three  sides,  aiid 
from  their  summits  long,  grim  steel  guns  look  seaward  with 
wicked  intent.  Among  the  numerous  fruit-eellerB  on  the 
wharves  are  pictux^uely  dad  Loochoo  Islanda  women,  who 
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offer  Islaiid-made  trinkets,  etc«,  for  sale.  Hundreds  of  baskets 
of  pomelos  (jabon  or  zabon},  a  variety  of  shaddock,  await  ship- 
ment to  Japan.  Numerous  canals  wind  inward  through  the 
nondescript  town,  and  are  crossed  here  and  thrro  by  arched  ■ 
bridges.  Many  of  the  houses  resemble  Chinese  yamrns,  the 
dragons  and  other  mythological  animals  on  their  roof^  beinp: 
supposed  by  the  artful  Chinese  to  keep  out  vagrant  goblniH. 
Considerable  coal  and  gold  are  mined  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
Three  Gold  Mines  of  ]^limg  (discovered  in  1890  by  a  Chinese 
miner  from  California)  being  the  most  productive  (about  5 
million  yen  a  year)  on  the  island.  Originally  a  Spanish  settle- 
ment, Keelung  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  Dutch, 
who  in  turn  were  e.xpelled  by  the  porsnir  Koxinga,  It  was  heki 
by  the  French  from  Aug.  I  SSi,  to  June,  1885,  and  taken  by  the 
Japanese  June  3,  1895.  To  facilitate  landing,  the  manager  of 
the  Taihoku  Hotel  sends  English-speaking  runners  (small  fee 
customary)  to  meet  incoming  ships.  They  are  useful  in  agist- 
ing strangers  through  the  customhouse  and  in  dealing  with  the 
horde  of  sdeeching  Chinese  coolies  who  essay  to  cany  the 
traveler's  luggage  to  the  station. 

51.  Wnm  Keeluog  to  Taihoku. 

Tftima  Gaywnment  "UaShmf. 

18  M.  Several  tlmnigh  tratni  daily  in  about  1  hr.  Fare.  ¥1.10,  Ist  ol. 
One  can  get  an  indifTercnt,  pick-up  luncheon  at  one  of  the  several  small  Jap- 
aneae  restaurants  near  the  station,  and  a  much  better  one  at  the  hotel  in 
Taihoku.  Fruit-stands  abound.  The  Chinese  eatables  and  bevera|Ees  should 
be  avoided.  Fewif  aoy  of  the  people  qieek  EngUeh.  Frieee  eie  higher  tlMUi 
in  Japan. 

From  Keelung  the  rly.  passes  through  the  scrawny  suburbs 
direct  into  the  hills,  threading  first  the  Chikushirei  Tunnel 
(1818  ft.  long),  then  crossing  the  Keelung  River,  a  broad, 
plaoid  arm  of  the  Tavisui .  Pieturfsque  features  are  the  many 
liyhnd  junks,  with  dragon-wing  bails  and  pig-tailed,  rat-eyed 
Chinese  crews,  that  bring  merchandise  down  from  Tamsui 
Port,  liof  ty  green  hills  t£at  refieet  their  fine  oontouzs  in  the 
watar  rise  here  and  there  al<Nig  the  bank,  and  far  tip  their  sides 
nimble  natives  are  seen  at  work  on  small  patches  of  land 
snatched  from  the  jungle  and  subjected  to  cultivation.  After 
lea\'ing  2  M.  Haftn,  tall  bamboos  with  feathery  tops  become 
prominent  featuros  in  the  landscape,  which  at  all  seasons  is 
flecked  with  countlrs^  flowers.  From  thi^  point  onward  the 
river  parallels  the  rly.  and  fine  glimpse.^  are  had  of  it  almost  to 
Taihoku.  4  M.  Skichilo.  Many  large  handsome  red  blooms  of 
HibiseuB  JSosa  iSmsfisu  flaidc  the  rly.,  and  while  idealising  the 
poor  stations  impart  a  brighter  aspieet  to  the  odd,  semi-savagB 
country.  As  the  valley  broadens,  Imob^iketeapbiishes  are  seen 
to  dot  the  hill-slopes,  and  snow-white  ctaiies  to  step  gin«eriy 
througb,*and  aentmel,  the  paddy-fields.  Dense  jungles  atiiidded 
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here  and  there  with  ripening;  bananas,  and  lumbering  water- 
buffaloes,  apprise  the  traveler  that  he  is  in  a  Chinese  commu- 
nity of  the  upper  tropics.  The  straw-thatched  houses  behind 
bamboo  fences  and  embowered  in  bizarre  flowers  are  distinc- 
tively Chinese.  An  occasional  red-brick  structure  is  seen,  like 
a  yatnen,  with  plaster  dragons  astride  the  ridge.  The  high- 

E itched  roofs  of  red  tiles  are  like  those  of  old  castleS|  and  the 
lue  vitrified  gateways  with  penthouse  roofs  and  uptilted  cor- 
ners are  decidedly  picturesque.  They  are  the  outposts  of  many 
such  houses  scattered  through  the  island,  and  usually  are  the 
homes  of  Mongol  aristocrats.  Along  the  raised  paths  that  de- 
limn  the  rice-fields  trot  Cantonese  coolies  entirely  naked  save 
a  restricted  loin-cloth  and  a  wide,  home-made  bamboo  hat, 
carrying  shoulder-poles,  on  each  end  of  which  is  slung  a  bucket 
of  water,  a  shallow  basket  with  an  expostulating  black  pig  in 
it,  a  string  of  fish,  a  bunch  of  bananas,  or  enriiuunent  for  the 
fields. 

The  Rokuto  Tunnel  (454  ft.  long)  and  the  Goto  (597  ft.)  are 
passed,  and  a  green  but  rough  region  traversed  before  8  M. 
Goto  is  reached.  9  M.  Suihenkyaku  is  a  nondescript  towm  sur- 
rounded by  curious  trees,  unusual  flowers,  and  wide  tea  planta- 
tions. Beyond  the  Nnnko  Tunnel  (316  ft.  long),  the  rly.  tra- 
verses a  regioi\  of  hills  and  valleys  with  fine  blue  mts.  on  the 
sky-line.  12  M.  Nanko,  in  a  rice-growing  district.  The  ^river 
now  bends  broadlv  to  the  n^t.  Beyond  14  M.  Shakkd,  we 
enter  the  wide  and  beautiful  TvxUutia  VaUey,  near  the  center 
of  which,  encircled  by  a  diadem  of  green  mts.«  stands  (18  M.) 
Taihoku  (120  ft.)-  See  below. 

52.  Taihokn  and  its  Environs. 

Arrival.  The  Rly.  Station  (completed  in  1901 ;  coat,  72,000  yen)  stands 
near  the  N.E.  end  of  Fugo-gai,  on  the  dividing  line  between  Jonai  and  Z>ai- 
dUei  (comp.  the  accompanying  plan).  The  Manka  and  Daiddtei  Stations  are 
used  chiefly  by  residents  in  tne  respective  quarters.  The  statue  in  the 
■tatioD  yard  stands  to  the  memory  of  Kinsuke  Haaegawa,  A  Japanese  engi- 
neer who  planned  the  Formosaii  Illy.  System. 

Jinrikis  (p.  Ixxxviii)  meet  all  trains.  Rates,  20  sen  an  hr.  with  an  upward 
tendency;  10%  extra  in  bad  wcathiT,  and  20%  at  night.  Similar  rates  mpfiy 
throughout  the  island,  although  foreigners  are  usually  expected  to  pay  a 
trifle  more.  Kagos  from  ¥2  to  ¥2.50  a  day.  Not  a  few  of  the  jiariki-men 
are  reclaimed  savages  (<loAi)  who  not  long  since  were  seeking  whom  they 
might  decapitate.  There  are  no  cabs  nor  omnibuses.  Distances  are  relatively 
short.  While  the  city  roads  are  good  for  automobiles,  those  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  are  not. 

Hotels.  The  Taiwan  Gov't  Rly.  Bureau  maintains  at  considerable  ex- 
pense an  excellent,  comfortable,  modern,  foreign-style  ^Railway  Hotel  for 
the  convenience  of  foreign  visiton,  and  the  traveler  can  do  no  better  than  to 
make  it  his  headquarters.  There  are  no  others  so  good.  The  equipment  and 
food  are  superior  to  those  of  many  of  the  hotels  on  the  Chinese  maioiaad. 
There  are  wide  oool  halls,  electric  lights  and  fans,  broad  balconies  with 
tensive  views  over  the  valley  to  the  near-by  mts.,  an  Information  Bur<»au, 
free  baths,  etc.  Rates  from  ¥6  to  ¥15  a  day.  Am.  pi.  Less  for  2  pens,  in  1 
room,  or  for  a  prolonged  stay.  Rooms  only,  from  ¥1.50  and  upward.  Thoao 
just  beneath  the  metal  roof  are  apt  to  be  hot.  Breakfast,  ¥1;  Tiffin,  ¥iUM>; 
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Dinner.^.  LuggaRe-ehedn ean be deUvered to tlie lioid manae^^^  Truck 

holding  4  or  more  trunks  and  several  hand-bags,  ¥1,  l4Uuidr>'  in  the  hotel 
from  5  to  15  sen  per  piece.  The  drinking-water  is  from  a  deep  artesian  well, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  good.  In  planning  country  trips  the  traveler  w^ill  save 
time,  money,  and  trouble  by  seeking  the  advioeof  tbehoMt^  managW  (EnC" 
lish  spoken),  who  will  procure  guides,  etc. 

Banks,  where  letteni  of  eredH,  drafts,  etc.,  may  be  cashed  and  money  ex- 
changed: The  Taiwan  Bank  (B,  of  Formosa),  u  gov't  institution  (founded  in 
1899),  Hokumon-fai  (PL  C,  2-3).  —  The  34th  Hank  is  near  by.  Japanese 
money  is  current  m  the  island,  and  is  interchangeable  with  the  special  notes 
issued  by  the  Taiwan  Gov't  Rank.  —  The  Post-Offlce  is  in  Ilokumun-gai 
(PI.  D.  2)  near  thQHokumon  (N.  Gate).  The  Office  of  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha  Steamship  Co.  is  near  the  riy.  station. 

Shops.  The  beat  are  poor  and  contain  nothinp  to  interest  foreigners.  Tho 
Japanese  shops  are  generally  branches  of  larger  establishments  in  Osaka, 
with  mixed  stocks.  One  will  search  in  vain  for  desirable  curios.  The  imita- 
tion Chinese  porcelains  are  made  in  Japan  and  are  of  the  trashiest  order. 
Native  weapons  and  the  like  may  sometmies  be  bought  at  tlie  hotel  —  where 
there  is  a  case  of  foreign  toilet  requisites.  Attractive  wood  souvenir.s  of  vari- 
ous kinds  can  be  bought  at  the  local  prison  referred  to  hereinafter.  The  old  • 
Chinese  matchlocks  {jing-galls)  to  be  found  occasionally  are  about  9  ft.  long 
and  are  unprepossessing  relics  of  early  days.  The  postage-stamps  of  the  early 
7'aiu>oni2epu6^tc  are  apt  to  be  forgeries.  The  so-called  Panama  Hats  {rinto» 
bo)  are  made  in  the  prison  workshops  and  at  various  places  on  the  island. 
The  brown  ones  (¥2-3)  are  called  Taiko-bo  (from  Taiko,  the  region  whence 
thsy  come) ;  and  the  white  ones  (¥2  to  ¥8)  Shiroi-hodd  ('white bat*).  Thoy 
are  made  from  the  fiber  of  the  Screw  Pine  ( I*andanus  odorad'ssimus  —  the 
bright  orange-colored  fruit  of  which  is  called  breadfruit,  and  the  richly  » 
scented  male  flowers  of  which  are  the  source  of  the  keora-oil  of  perfumers) ; 
and  from  the  Taikn  Rush  (s{>erie3  undefined)  from  which  the  fine,  soft,  flex- 
ible Taika  mcUv  are  made,  liat^  to  the  value  of  ^  million  yen  arc  manufao- 
turad  yearly. 

Taihoku  (tie-ho'-koo),  the  JapaneBe  name  for  the  old  Chi- 
nese Taipeh  (tie-peh')  or  North  Capital,  the  present  adminis- 
trative seat  (Sotokurfu)  of  the  Governor-General  (Sotoku)  oi 
the  island,  is  a  picturesque  semi-Asiatic  city  with  clean  wide 
streets,  a  good  hotel,  banks,  museums,  colleges,  a  fine  park  and 
botanical  garden,  and  a  growing  population  of  85, (XX),  one 
third  of  which  are  Japanese.  It  stands  near  the  northernmost 
edge  of  Formosa  in  lat.  25°  4'  N.  and  long.  121°  28'  E.  of 
Greenwich,  on  a  broad,  level  plain  that  sweeps  up  from  the 
Tamsui  (Chinese,  'Sweet,  or  Fresh  water')  River  to  tumbled 
masBes  of  verdure-covered  mts.  which  from  time  immemorial 
have  be^  tiie  stronghold  of  ferocious  head-hunting  savages. 
By  tact  and  patience  many  of  these  have  been  induced  to  leave 
their  aerie  villapos  and  live  among  the  civilized  folks  on  the 
plain,  where  they  serve  as  servants,  jinriki-pullcrs,  and  general 
utility  men.  So  many  of  them  wear  (lueues,  and  hear  such  a 
strong  likeness  to  Chinese,  that  although  the  visitor  may  see 
them  often  in  the  streets  he  is  not  always  able  to  distinguish 
ihem.  The  city  shows  the  refining  and  colonising  influence  of 
the  Japanese  m  various  ways,  perhaps  most  m  all  in  the 
thou£^tful  preparation  for  future  expansion.  Its  mt.  environ- 
ment and  its  broad  streets  and  parks  remind  one  of  the  hand- 
some Yezo  city  of  Sapporo.  Many  of  the  modern  aspects  of  the 
metropolis  are  (hie  to  the  genius  of  the  first  (1897  to  1906)  civil 
governor,  Baron  iShimpei  Golo,  a  bronze  statue  to  whom  stands 
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in  the  Shinkd-en  (PI.  C-D,  2-3).  The  Tauisid  Hivtr  flows  past 
the  city  on  the  \V.  and  the  Keelung-^awa  (which  intersecUs  it 
near  by)  on  the  E. 

The  city  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  JOnaif  or  that  quar- 
ter once  encirded  by  the  old  wall:  Manka  (or  Banka)^  the 
original  extramural  settlement  at  the  W.;  and  Daiddtei  (die- 
doh-tay')  at  the  N.,  where  the  Chinese  now  dwell  along  with  the 
foreigners  in  the  originfil  Fort  ip^n  Concession.  The  ponderous 
walls  which  inclosed  tlic  inner  city  were  12-15  ft.  high  and 
9-12  ft.  thick,  and  with  the  great  gates  that  gave  ingress  to  this 
fortified  spot  were  constructed  by  the  acting  Chinese  Prefect 
in  1879  —  from  which  time  Jofuii  dates.  Though  the  Japanese 
have  destroyed  the  wall,  the  picturesque  o^  gateways  still 
stand  as  mute  reminders  of  a  period  when  heavily  armed 
^  guards  were  needed  to  protect  the  pur^y  Chinese  rulers  from 
the  invading  head-hunters  who  swarmed  in  the  near-by  mts. 
The  hot(  1,  the  administrativ^c  buildings,  and  most  of  the  mod- 
ern structures  are  in  Jonai,  everything  outside  of  which  is  re- 
ferred to  as  Jogai  (suburbs).  The  district  just  outside  the  S. 
Gate  {Na-mon)  is  called  Na-mon  gai-gai  (pronounced  guy); 
the  W.  Gate  {Sei-rnon),  Sei-'7non  gai-gai;  the  N.  Gate  (Hoku- 
mon),  Hokurmon  gai-gai;  and  the  E.  Grate  (ro-won),  TtMnan 

SPrffoi,  The  main  street,  HoktHnon  gai,  is  50-60  ft.  wide,  and 
:e  many  of  the  others  has  a  deep  cemented  drain  at  its  edge 
to  carry  off  the  great  downpours  of  rain.  The  best  streets  run 
N.  and  S. ;  those  devoted  to  the  Chinese  have  arcades  or  clois- 
ters to  protect  pedestrians  from  the  elements.  The  city  is  em- 
bowered in  flowering  trees,  chief  among  them  acacias  and  the 
flaming  red  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sificn^is.  The  military  air  is  pleas- 
ing to  foreigners;  the  barracks  are  filled  with  soldiers,  and  the 
sound  of  bugles  is  heard  often. 

Daidotei  (or  Taitotei,  or  Twatuiia;  lit.,  *a  large  yard  covered 
With  bundles  of  rice  spread  to  dry  *)i  forms  the  N JE.  suburb 
(see  the  plan)  and  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tammd  Rwer 
about  10  M.  from  its  mouth.  Here  a  number  of  British  aiui 
American  merchants  have  offices  and  warerooms,  and  hither 
comes  for  preparation  and  shipment  most  of  the  tea  grown  on 
the  island.  The  greater  part  of  the  distriet  is  covered  with  two- 
story  l)rirk  houses  in  the  (^hincse  style,  with  tile  insets,  iri- 
descent porcelain  ideographs,  dragons,  and  what-not,  and  with 
arcades  beneath  which  many  women  and  girls  sit  and  sort  and 
pack  the  odoriferous  Formosa  tea  ( Taiwan  cha)  for  wliich  the 
island  is  famous.  The  entire  district  is  redolentof  the  aromatic 
herbs  with  which  much  of  the  tea  is  scented.  Besides  the  tear 
firing  godowns  there  is  nothing  to  detain  the  travdier.  llie 
white  church  at  the  N.  border  is  Roman  CathoUc. 

Formosa  Oolong  Tea  was  produced  in  imitation  of  the  Chineso  06Umo  of 
Fokien  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  tho  many  Fokiencne  who  migrated  thence  and 
settled  in  Taivoan,  It  has  a  peculiarly  hne  flavor,  and  a  taste  quite  different 
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from  the  Chinese,  which  is  a  black  tea  with  a  preen-tea  fla%'or,  and  which  ac- 
quired its  name  Oolong  ('black  dragon')  from  the  circumstance  that  a  Chin- 
ese tea-srower  was  once  struck  with  the  delicate  fiaerance  of  the  leaf  from  a 
plant  where  a  black  snake  was  found  coiled.  The  annual  production  in  For- 
mosa is  about  20  million  lbs.  (valued  at  about  5  miUiou  yen),  a  limit  said  to 
be  maintained  by  the  growers  to  prevent  a  lowering  of  the  price.  The  Oolong 
is  in  great  demand  in  the  United  States,  whither  about  9  million  lbs.  go  each 
year.^  About  6  million  lbs.  of  Powchong  (a  name  which  refers  to  the  mode  of 
packing)  are  also  produced.  Its  best  market  is  in  Java,  Hawidi,  and  coun- 
tries where  Chinese  are  found.  Jasmine,  tuberoses,  and  other  flowers  are 
mixed  with  the  tea  to  impart  an  aromatic  flavor  to  it  —  a  process  popular* 
with  the  Celestials.  It  is  packed  in  boxes  6t  abimt  25  catties  (approz.  §OTIm.), 
and  is  exported  chiefly  through  Keelung. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  Ttmtutia  is  the  gay,  laughing  crowd  of  Chi- 
nese girls  who  come  each  morning  during  the  summer  fromTaihoku  to  work: 
in  the  big  tea-firing  and  sorting  godowns.  With  their  frosh  younp  faces  be- 
daubed with  white  paint  and  rouge,  their  sloe-black  hair  combed  in  a  stuning 
mass  to  one  side  of  the  head  and  adorned  With  a  sprig  of  jasmine  or  a  mag- 
nolia bloom,  and  their  chubby  faces  and  snapping  black  eyes  radiant  with 
provocative  mquancy,  they  step  blithely  along  and  add  a  quaint  and  interest- 
ing note  to  the  town.  The  eyes  are  customarily  the  only  index  of  emotion* 
and  the  brows  are  often  blackcncfl  with  charred  sticks  or  narrowed  to  re- 
semble a  nascent  willow  leaf,  or  the  moon  when  first  seen.  The  following 
ballad  irietunB  them  well:  — 

*  Eyebrows  shaped  like  leaves  of  willows 

Drooping  over  "  autumn  billows"; 
Almond-shaped,  of  liquid  brightness, 
Were  the  ayes*  of  Yang-kuei-fet' 

Many  *  tottering  liHes'  teeter  with  the  throng,  the  tiny  crippled  feet  en- 

ca.sed  in  brilliantly  embroidered  shoes,  and  the  legs  in  light  blue  or  laven- 
der silk  trousers.  If  (says  an  authority)  a  Chinese  lady  ever  breaks  through 
the  prohibition  against  displaying  her  person,  she  presents  her  feet  as  the 
surest  darts  with  which  a  lover's  heart  can  be  a.ssailed!  —  Sonic  of  these  toa- 
aorters  are  as  much  addicted  to  maternity  as  the  cigarette-makers  of  Seville, 
and  not  a  few  carry  young  bead-eyed  Mongolians  slung  in  wide  black  bands 
over  one  hip.  These  pig-tailed  little  toddlers  do  not  always  heighten  one's 
relish  for  the  finished  tea,  as  the  big  piles  of  leaves  ready  for  sorting  and  per- 
fuming are  oftentim&i  their  playgrounds,  and  through  and  over  them  tney 
tumble  and  waddle  with  infantile  disregard  for  consequences.  The  white  blos- 
soms which  the  visitor  will  note  scattered  through  the  piles  of  leaves  are  not 
tea  blossoms,  but  are  jasmine  flowers,  orange  blooms,  etc.,  put  in  to  impart 
aroma.  The  women  earn  from  10  to  15  «cn  a  day;  5000  or  more  Chinese  are 
brought  over  each  year  from  Amoy  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  vast 
crop.  The  finest  leaves  bring  from  ¥4  to  ¥5  a  lb.  Choice  tea  is  put  up  in 
attraetive  1-lb.  packages  and  sold  at  the  hotel  at  ¥1  each. 

The  Taihoka  Museum  (HcMbutsuhvoan)  is  open  daily  from 
9  to 4  (admissioiiy  5  sen),  and  is  housed  in  a  commodious  struo* 
tore  10  min.  walk  from  the  hotel,  in  the  Hokumon-gai  (PL  C,  2). 
Though  small  it  is  complete,  and  a  visit  to  it  is  in  a  way  like  a 
trip  through  the  island.  A  nig  cannon  and  a  curious  old  For- 
mosanship  stand  in  the  yard.  On  tlie  Ciround  Floor  is  a  collec- 
tion of  segments  of  the  splendid  native  trees  from  the?  Arisan 
forest,  many  of  the  flawless  planks  Ijeing  3  ft.  wide.  Numerous 
cases  are  devoted  to  specimens  of  native  handiwork,  and  to 
objects  used  by  the  head-hunters.  The  models  of  the  camphor^ 
disdllery,  sugar-miUs^  ore-crushing  millsi  and  salt-pits  show 
the  processes  of  working  up  the  native  fwoducts.  The  samples 
of  papw  are  made  from  the  pith  of  the  paper-mulberry  ( Papy- 
riiis  papffrifera).  On  the  Upper  Floor  is  an  admirable  coUec- 
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tion  of  island  snakes,  wonderful  butterflies,  birds,  tropical 
moths,  and  jewel-like  insects.  Those  which  resort  to  protec- 
tive mimicry  for  safety  are  the  most  interesting.  The  marinp 
specimens  are  noteworthy  only  for  the  huge  sea-turtles.  One 
of  the  rooms  is  filled  with  boats,  clothing,  ornaments,  knives, 
kriseSf  etc.,  of  the  head-hunters,  along  with  numerous  gruesome 
skulls.  The  bead-work  ia  singularly  like  that  of  the  Americaa 
JndiaDs,  particularly  the  wampum.  The  excellent  collectioii 
of  minerals  should  not  be  overlooked.  —  The  \»f  building  adjac 
cent  to  the  museum  is  the  Bureau  of  Engineenng  (Dobf^eubu- 
kyoku). 

The  Botanical  Garden  {By6ho)y  in  the  S.  suburb  (PI.  C,  4), 
a  beautiful  spot  well  worth  visiting,  contains  pretty  lakelets, 
summer-houses,  conservatonVs,  wide  avenues,  and  many  sprfi- 
mens  of  the  trees  and  flowers  for  which  Formosa  is  noied. 
While  it  is  particularly  attractive  during  the  dew-drenched 
hours  of  the  early  morning,  late  IwiiighL  is  perhaps  the  best 
time  for  a  visit,  as  night  brings  out  the  perfume  of  many  of  the 
rarest  flowers,  and  adds  a  charm  which  ey^  the  tropical  sun 
does  not  give.  Occidentals  will  be  interested  in  the  splendid 
camphor  trees;  the  tallow  tree  {Stillingia  sebifera);  the  Thuya 
FormoBoma;  the  M urraya  exotica  (valuable  for  its  perfume) ;  the 
sacred  Champak  {Mirheiin  chnmpaka)  of  Indi;i;  the  Indian 
Lilac  {Mclia  Azedarach),  or  the  Pride  of  India,  cuitivatod  for 
its  fine  wood,  its  flowers  and  medicinal  products;  and  in  other 
bizarre  and  beautiful  specimens.  The  Podocarpus  nageia  is 
grown  for  its  valuable  Kum.  The  Liquidambar  exudes  a  gum 
referred  to  as  copal4>a]sam.  The  fine  acacias  are  representa- 
tives of  a  tree  widely  diss^nmiated  throughout  the  isfaad,  and 
are  beautiful  because  of  their  flowers.  This  also  applies  to  the 
Allamanda  (ApocynaeecB),  whose  bright  yellow  blooms  are 
seen  everywhere.  Flower-lovers  will  find  much  to  interest 
them.  The  most  popular  with  the  Chinese  is  the  Saffron 
t lower  (Crocus  salivas;  the  Kdrankivn  of  the  Japanese),  and 
the  exquisitely  fragrant  Jasmine,  mucli  |)i  ized  by  the  native 
women,  who  put  a  spray  in  their  hair  every  morning,  and  who 
may  be  detected  some  distance  off  at  night  by  its  penetrating 
odor.  The  Chinese  are  also  passionatdy  fond  of  tuberoses 
{Gekkako = *  fragrance  under  the  moonlight and  of  the  omni- 
present Rose  of  Sharon  (Hibiscua  ayricLcus),  with  its  numerous 
odorless  bluish-pink  blooms.  Many  of  the  150  known  species 
of  hibiscus  grow  wild  in  Formosa,  one  of  the  most  common  be- 
ing the  Hose  Mallow,  which  furnishes  the  okra  or  gumho. 
Ilibiscus  cannabinus  has  been  introduced  from  India  and  is 
used  as  an  ornamental  plant.  From  H,  TUaceus  the  Paiwan 
savages  obtain  a  fiber  from  which  they  make  twine;  and  the 
astringent  petals  of  H.  RasorSinensia  are  used  by  the  Chinese 
women  as  a  black  dye  for  the  hair  and  eyes.  It  is  well  to  rewsm- 
ber  that  the  handsome  leaves  (green  on  top  and  maroon 
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underneath)  of  Exccrcaria  Bicolor  exude  a  juice  which  is  said  to 
be  bhnding  and  poisonous.  Near  a  hedge  of  these  plants  the 
visitor  will  note  numerous  speeimens  of  the  shy  Mimosa  pudiea 
with  leaves  so  sensitive  that  whole  rows  dose  up  at  the  sUght- 

est  touch.  The  bisarre  Bougainmllcca,  which  travdeiB  to  Brit- 
ish India,  Mexico,  and  California  know  so  well,  is  represented 

in  various  shades.  Most  conspicuous  amonfi:  the  superb  orchi- 
daceous plants  is  the  splendid  Butterfly  Orchid,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  butterfly,  and  prize<l  not  only  for  its 
strange  beauty  but  for  the  lasting  quality  of  the  flower.  —  The 
Taiwan  Gov't  maintains  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(Nqji  Skikenjo)  in  the  outskirts  of  Taihoku  (78  acres),  and  a 
card  of  admission  can  be  obtained  from  the  hotel  manager. 

The  Monopoly  Bureau  (PI.  4),  where  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  supply  of  camphor  is  refined,  and  where  all  the  opium 
smoked  on  the  island  is  elaborated,  is  highly  interesting.  A 
card  of  admission  (necessary)  can  be  obtained  from  the  hotel 
manager.  Visitors  are  welcome,  and  English  is  spoken.  Fees 
are  neither  expected  nor  accepted.  The  big,  factory-like  build- 
ings stand  near  the  S.  Gate  (the  Lycee  Man  of  the  Chinese),  10 
min.  walk  from  the  hotel  (5  min.  by  jinriki,  10  sen).  The  visitor 
is  shown  the  complicated  processes  of  refining  the  camphor 
(attractive  souvenir  packages  on  sale  at  the  hotel  at  40-80  sen, 
according  to  size)  and  of  treating  the  crude  opium.  The  hotel 
manager  will  plan  a  visit  to  one  of  the  camphor  stations  in  the 
Savage  Territory  for  whosoever  is  willing  to  run  tihe  risk  of 
leaving  his  head  there! 

Camphor  (Hennd;  xhond)  has  been  manufactured  by  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  for  centuries,  and  its  introduction  into  Formosa  is  due  to  the  Hak- 
kaa.  The  Camphor  Tree,  or  Camphor  Laurel  (Lauru»  camphora,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  everRreen  Kenus  Cinnamomum  of  the  hiurel  family;  Jap.  Kusu- 
no-ki)t  is  the  ^ant  among  foliaceous  trees  in  Japan  and  Formosa,  where  it 
srows  chiefly  in  the  Savage  Territory,  or  on  its  borders.  Because  of  its  great 
height  (aoniotiines  130  ft.)  and  ^^i^th  (30-40  ft.),  it  i.s  called  the  lord  of  the 
forest.  The  trees  which  produce  the  best  camphor  grow  at  an  elevation  not 
exceeding  4000  ft.  (practically  the  altitude  which  suits  coffee  best) ;  cover 
an  area  of  approximately  1500  sq.  M.,  and  are  .said  to  contain  enough  of  the 
drug  to  supply  the  world's  requirements  for  1(K)  yrs.  A  big  tree  will  yield 
camphor  worth  ¥5000  or  more.  whOe  comparatively  small  ones  are  worth 
from  ¥150  to  Y30<).  A  mediuin-.sized  tree  12  ft.  or  more  in  circumference 
will  yield  about  50  oiculs  of  crystallised  camphor  worth  about  ¥1500.  Ex- 
periments conductea  in  the  South  of  the  United  States  show  that  in  10  yrs. 
seedlings  develop  into  trees  30  or  more  ft.  high  and  30  in.  in  circumference. 
They  mature  and  produce  much  quicker  in  Formosa  than  in  Japan,  where 
from  80  to  40  3^s.  elapse  before  a  tree  is  lar^e  enough  to  net  a  profitable  re- 
turn. The  latter  are  not  so  rich  in  gum  a.s  tlie  former.  Trees  which  grow  in 
shaded  valleys  in  a  moist,  heavv  soil  are  not  as  productive  as  those  exposed 
constantly  to  the  sun.  The  volatile  oils  are  developed  in  various  parts  of 
the  tree,  even  in  the  long-stcmmcd,  Quickly-warping,  even-odged,  Matheiy, 
brilliant,  dark-green  leaves. 

The  young  branches  break  off  easily,  and  after  every  heavy  wind  a  large 
number  of  them  are  usually  found  on  the  ground.  From  this  circumstance 
the  tree  rarely  develops  a  symmetrical  crown.  But  what  it  loses  in  beauty 
it  makes  up  in  its  raignty  form.  Apart  from  the  difference  of  foliage,  and  in 
the  production  of  blossom  and  fruit,  an  old  camphor  tree  resembles  nothing 
80  much  as  a  stately  oak,  in  its  thickness  of  trunk,  the  want  of  symmetry  in 
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its  crown,  its  mighty  gnarled  and  twisted  boughs,  and  itorougb.  torn  bark. 
The  wood  is  fragrant,  and  when  old  in  of  a  rich  brown  color,  well  veined, 
with  a  silky  sheen.  Because  of  its  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  is 
very  desirable  where  termites  and  small  red  ants  are  a  plague,  and  is  there* 
fore  in  great  demand  with  the  Chinese,  who  make  sea-cheats,  cabinets,  moth- 
proof boxes,  and  what-not  from  it.  Until  the  advent  of  the  Japanese  the 
natives  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  tiees  without  replacing  them,  but  the  pre- 
sent system  of  aflForestation  regulates  this.  Before  tlie  production  of  cam- 

{)hor  became  (in  1898)  a  gov't  monopoly,  37  persons  held  manufacturing 
icenses.  and  in  the  7000  or  more  crude  stoves  in  which  the  drug  was  refined, 
3  J  million  lbs.  of  gum  and  2  J  million  lbs.  of  oil  were  produced  annually  and 
shipped  abroad  through  Hongkong.  The  present  output  (about  8  million 
lbs.  valued  at  3  million  yen)  goes  to  Japan. 

As  the  camphor  forests  lie  chieOy  in  the  territory  of  the  head-hunters,  many 
men  lose  their  lives  in  the  adventurous  undertaking  of  securing  the  camphor 
chips  for  distillation.  These  are  cut  from  the  tree  at  a  certain  pobit  until  it 
fails,  then  the  entire  tree  is  cut  up  into  aiiiall  pieces  and  put  in  crude  distil- 
ling stoves.  Steam  passing  through  a  receptacle  containing  the  chips  and 
ICNSves  volatilises  the  camphor  in  the  form  of  vapor,  which  is  condensed  into 
a  semi-solid  gum  and  a  pale  volatile  oil,  both  of  which  float  on  the  water. 
The  oil  is  distilled  repeatedly  until  most  of  the  crystallised  product  is  ex- 
tracted, then  both  are  sent  to  the  gov't  factory  for  further  treatment.  When 
the  coarse  crystals  and  oil  come  into  the  refinery,  the  former  looking  like 
dirty  snow,  and  the  latter  like  yellow  spindle-oil,  both  are  impure,  the  orye- 
tals  being  saturated  with  water,  and  the  oil  with  various  orgsoio  stuff.  The 
crystals  arc  shoveled  into  a  huge  iron  hopper  leading  to  a  tightly  cIosjhI 
retort  under  which  a  fierce  fire  burns.  To  hasten  evaporation,  air  is  forced 
in,  and  the  camphor  fumes,  cooled  by  running  water,  crystallise  in  a  big 
room  the  sight  of  which  the  traveler  does  not  soon  forget.  It  is  oftcntinaes 
piled  high  with  fluffy  crystals  as  white  as  driven  snow,  which  snarklo  in  the 
Bght  and  throw  off  an  slmost  overpowering  odor.  This  imMuet  is  called 
Flower  of  Canii)hor,  and  is  07%  pure  (the 'Improved  Crude*  of  commerce). 
After  being  pressed  into  harcL  firm  bricks,  and  packed  in  xinc-lined  boxes,  it 
Is  ready  for  shipment.  Considerable  camphor  is  sent  to  Europe  and  Ameriea 
in  a  semi-refined  state,  in  tubs  weighing  250  lbs.  each.  —  The  visitor  is  a.sked 
to  sign  his  name  in  a  register  before  he  leaves  the  building.  Those  who  wish 
are  conducted  through  the  o|Mum  department. 

Opium  (iihen;  afxtyh)  i.s  the  inspissated  juice  of  Pnpaver  somniferum,  K 
poppy  cultivated  from  early  antiquity  for  the  sake  of  this  product.  Opium- 
smoking  (called  by  the  Japanese  ahen-en,  or  ahen^bako)  is  the  favorite  vice 
of  the  Chinese,  who  call  the  plant  nfuyunq,  a  transliteration  of  the  .\rabic 
name  ^yun.  It  was  brought  from  Arabia  in  the  9th  cent.  Other  names  are 
'great  smoke,*  'black  commodity,*  'black  earth,'  and  'foreign  medicine'  — ► 
by  which  term  it  i.'^  known  in  the  tariff.  The  Japane.so  call  the  tincture  ahew 
ehinki,  but  they  are  forbidden  to  smoke  it.  The  chief  active  .principle  of 
opium  (which  is  a  powerful  narcotic  poison)  is  morphia,  but  it  mbo  contains 
about  16  other  alkaloids,  some  of  which  have  similar  proj)erties.  The  raw 
materials  are  imported  from  India,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  China.  The  Indian 
product  resembles  black-currant  jam;  the  Persian  is  like  reddish-brown  in- 
cense-stieks.  The  process  of  crushing  it,  then  steaming  it  in  huge  vats,  and 
adding  wine  and  other  relishes  to  impart  a  piquant  taste,  is  interesting.  The 
rooms  are  filled  with  the  disagreeable  odor  of  burning  medicine.  None  of  the 
3(X)  or  more  employees  smoke.  The  finished  product  is  packed  in  1-lb. 
tins  in  3  grades;  the  best  quality  retailing  for  about  ¥21,  the  2d  at  ¥17,  and 
the  3d  at  ¥13.  The  Bureau  pays  out  about  5  million  yen  a  year  for  mate- 
rials and  for  expenses, and  netsabout  1  million  ym  —  a  coosiaerableitein  of 
the  island  revenue. 

There  are  upward  of  100,(XX)  smokers  in  Formosa,  each  of  whom  u^<*s 
about  37  grains  a  day,  for  which sen  are  paid.  The  death-rate  among  them 
is  high.  The  first  efforts  of  the  Japanese  to  .stamp  out  the  evil  by  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  opium  (a  ruling  strictly  enforced  in  Japan)  failed 
utterly,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  no  amount  of  punishment  would 
stop  devotees  from  smoking  it  or  smugglers  from  importing  it.  To  drive  the 
best  Chinese  from  the  island  was  at  variance  with  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
conqueron,  who  were  forced  to  capitulate  to  necessity.  While  it  Is  muded 
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M  impossible  to  lessen  materially  the  number  of  confinncd  smokers,  the 
monopoly  (established  in  1897)  aims  to  restrict  the  consumption,  ancl,  by 
educating  the  children,  ultimately  to  stamp  out  the  evil.  The  principle  of  . 
Ijfiiiting  the  supply  to  anoken  is  adhered  to.  Eaeh  must  have  a  special 
license,  and  any  one  who  imports,  sells,  gives,  or  exchanges  opium  without 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  riaks  5  yrs.  in  prison  and  a  5000  yen  fine.  De« 
spite  its  diBastrous  afterniatht  theCmnese  believe  in  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  drug,  and  they  blow  smoke  in  the  faces  of  new-born  children  to  make 
them  utter  the  first  cry.  Smokers  are  in  misery  until  they  procure  opium, 
and  if  thwarted  will  beisome  frantic  and  commit exceases.  Formerly  keepeis 
of  opium-<lon8  offered  the  drug  free  to  young  men  to  induce  them  to  acquire 
the  habit,  and  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  populace  court  an  early  death  by 
its  use. 

The  Taipeh  Prison  (PI.  D,  4)  5  min.  walk  to  the  left  (E.)  of 
the  Monopoly  Bureau,  stands  at  the  back  of  a  large  compound 
entered  through  a  big  gate,  and  is  interesting  chieflv  for  the' 
Salesroom  wherein  are  displayed  many  articles  made  hy  the 
prisonets.  The  inlaid  wood  travs,  small  pieces  of  fuimture 
showing  the  beautiful  grain  of  the  camphor  wood,  soft  mats 
and  chair-cushions  made  from  Taiko  fiber,  Formosan-Panama 
hats  and  other  articles  are  cheap,  and  some  of  them  make 

Eretty  and  desirable  souvenirs.  Visitors  are  welcome,  and  Eng- 
sh  is  spoken.  Card  of  admission  from  the  hotel  manager. 

Maniyama  Park  (PI.  E,  1),  2  M.  N.E.  of  the  hotel,  with  its 
greatly  re\  ered  shrine  (Taiivan  Jinsha),  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
spots  in  the  environs.  The  highroad  is  good  (delightful  walk 
in  the  early  morning)  and  frequent  trains  on  the  Taynsid  Line 
stop  at  the  Maruyarna  Station.  From  this  we  cross  the  track 
and  bear  to  the  left.  The  temple  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  over- 
looking the  station  and  a  big  lotus-pond,  is  the  property  of 
the  Rimai-shUy  a  branch  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhists.  On  the 
crest  of  the  first  hill  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Keelung  River 
is  a  handsome  bronze  shaft  on  a  gray  granite  pedestal,  with 
4  bronze  tablets  3  ft.  sq.  let  into  its  sides,  and  depicting  in  a 
spirited  manner  certain  episodes  in  the  Japanese  campaign  on 
the  island.  The  pretty  view  from  tlic  summit  is  surpassed  by 
the  one  at  the  shrine  farther  on.  The  fine  avenue  which  leads 
up  to  this  is  flanked  by  junipers,  acacias,  and  other  flowering 
trees,  and  (near  the  foot  of  the  steps)  by  big  machine-guns, 
stone  lanterns,  Dogs  of  Fo,  and  a  handsome  bi^  bronze  tcrii. 
The  copper-roofed  Skinid  shrines  stand  on  rising  terraces 
reached  by  60  stone  steps,  and  are  dedicated  to  His  Imperial 
Highnesa  Prince  Kitashirakawa,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Army  at  the  time  of  the  occupation,  who 
died  of  fever  at  Tainan,  Oct.  28,  1S95,  aged  49  5rr8.  The  view 
from  the  terrace  over  the  broad  plain  is  magnificent.  The  city 
spreads  away  at  the  left,  and  many  picturesque  junks  float 
languidly  on  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Keelung  and  Tamtvi 
Biien  winding  gracefully  round  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

An  Excubsion  to  a  Villagb  of  Rbclaiiied  Savaq^b  can 
be  made  by  conferring  with  the  hotel  manager  and  obtaining 
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apolioe  escort.  The  neaiest  to  roitoihi  is  Ftisfto^,  about  5  M. 
distant;  reached  by  hand-car  to  (4  M.)  Skintent  and  kago  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Car  for  2  pers.,  62  9en;  kago^  ¥2  a  day. 
The  road  is  bad,  and  is  apt  to  be  impassable  in  rainy  weather. 
^he  villagers  call  themselves  Urai,  They  are  a  dirty  lot,  with 
but  little  to  show  the  traveler. 

53.  From  Taihoku  viA  Hokuto  to  Tamsui* 
Taimui  GomnflMot  Saflway. 

14  M.  Several  trains  daily  in  1  hr.  Fare,  60  S0fi.  Froni 
Taihoku  the  line  runs  out  throu^  the  N.  suburb,  passes 
Maruyama  Park  (right),  crosses  the  Tammi  River,  and  beyond 
4  M.  Shiriuy  enters  a  semi-tropical  region  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar-cane.  At  7  M.  Hokuto  (Chinese, /^aA7a?/)  there 
is  a  locally  celebrated  Hot  Spring  often  made  the  objective 
point  of  an  excursion  from  Taihoku,  and  which  the  traveler  so 
inclined  may  see  between  trains. 

Following  the  main  st.  t  hrouRh  the  unkempt  town  one  soon  sees  steam  ria- 
ing  from  the  spring  at  the  far  left.  At  5  min.  from  the  station  the  road  forks, 
and  by  continuing  to  the  right  (5  min.)  one  comes  to  the  small  semi-foreign 
Shdt6-€n  Inn  (¥3  and  upward,  Am.  pi.),  where  a  local  guide  can  be  had  for 
25  aen  to  conduct  one  out  through  the  town  (left)  to  the  edge  of  the  gulch 
(3t5  min.)  and  to  a  bath-hou.se  ovorlooking  a  dvvp  dvprvs^um  whence  steam 
rises,  and  about  which  there  are  often  naked  bathers.  The  place  is  called 
Yumoto,  and  about  2  M.  beyond  it  (slippery  trail  in  wet  weather),  in  a 
burned-out  rone  in  the  Daiton  Range,  are  insignificant  mud  springs  and  some 
volcanic  activity.  The  Hokuto  Tansan  mineral  water  (comD.  p.lxxiv)  sold  in 
Taihoku  comes  from  hereabout,  along  with  many^  pineapplee.  —  A  peculiar 
Btone  found  in  the  vicinity  and  called  Hokutd-Mki  u  aaid  to  contain  radium. 

From  HokiUdthe  rly.  continues  across  rice-paddie.s  to  9  M. 
Kantau,  beyond  vvhicn  a  tunnel  is  threaded  befofe  the  line 
parallels  the  Tamsui  River,  which  here  is  almost  as  broad  as 
the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati. 

14  M.  Tamsui  (or  Hohe),  a  wretched  Chinese  town  (Inn: 
.  Kawaguchi-yaf  ¥3)  sprawling  along  the  hillside  overlooking  the 
river  and  the  sea.  contains  the  ruins  of  some  Dutch  and  Span- 
ish fortresses  built  during  the  17th  cent.,  and  is  a  favorite  port 
of  Chinese  junks  from  the  mainland.  The  Spaniards  erected 
a  trading-station  here  in  1629,  and  a  church  dedicated  to 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario  (Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary),  but 
were  ousted  from  both  by  the  Dutch  in  1642.  Considerable  tea 
is  grown  on  tlie  adjacent  hills,  and  before  the  Japanese  took 
Tamsui  in  1895  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  shipping- 
points  in  the  island.  It  is  unpicturesque  and  not  over-healthy. 

54.  From  Taihoku  viS  Toyen,  Shinchiku,  Bydritsu,  Taichu 
(Rokko),  Kagi,  and  Tainan  (Anping)  to  Takao. 

Tai^^an  Government  Railways. 

229  M.  One  through  train  daily  in  about  12  hrs.  Fare,  let  cl.  ¥11.94. 
Ill  tlie  buffer-ear  one  can  get  hot  tea,  aandwiolifla,  tinned  (Uie  canned  pine- 
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apple  is  delicious)  and  bottled  goods  at  reasonable  prices.  Fruit  in  great 
variety  is  sold  at  the  chief  stations,  along  with  passable  hento  (p.  Ixxxiv),  and 
native  dishes  which  the  non-immune  will  do  well  to  avoid.  The  rly.  equip- 
ment and  most  of  the  train  employees  are  Japanese,  and  the  service  is 
prompt  and  eflMent.  Electiio  fans  are  installed  in  the  Ist  cl.  can.  Many 
of  the  station-men  arc  Chinese  or  half-castes  who  wear  their  queues  coiled 
like  black  snakes  round  their  heads  beneath  the  regulation  caps.  Japanese 
are  in  charge  of  the  important  stations  and  they  wiU  idways  direct  the  trav- 
eler to  the  best  inn  in  the  town  or  be  of  service  in  other  ways.  Numerous 
push-car  lines  branch  away  from  the  nuun  line  of  the  rly.,  and  go  usually  to 
small  places  of  no  interest  to  f oreignen.  The  most  important  EiancbeB  are 
mentioned  in  their  proper  plaoes. 

From  Taihoku  the  rly.  half-circles  the  capital,  and  after 
passing  the  Manka  Station  runs  out  through. the  tewdry  sub- 
urbs toward  the  S.W.  The  broad  Tamaui  is  crossed  on  the 
ShinUmkei  Bridge  (1280  ft.  long),  and  then  a  region  so  Chinese  • 
in  all  its  outer  aspects  that  the  occasional  Japanese  house  one 
sees  seems  out  of  place.  Many  blue-bloused  Celestials,  and 
blue-black  water-buffaloes  are  descried  at  work  in  the  fields  of 
suffar-ctoe  or  rice  or  grain,  for  hereabout  the  land  is  intensively 
Cjoltivated  and  almost  every  foot  is  made  to  produce  something. 
*  Brightly  dad  Chinede  damsels  trip  across  the  country  paths, 
and  the  women  who  wash  the  family  linen  in  pools  and  streams 
add  color  and  pictuiesqueness.  Not  a  few  of  the  red-brick 
houses  sit  back  m  spacious,  flower-embowered  yards,  and  are 
marked  by  an  air  of  prosperity  and  homely  comfort  curiously 
at  variance  with  the  squalor  prevalent  in  China.  5  M.  Panky6  ' 
(pank-yo'),  a  Chinese  town  with  many  quaint  peaked-roofed, 
houses,  is  celebrated  locally  for  a  handsome  garden,  the  prop- 
erty of  a*Chinese  millionaire,  Mr,  Ling  Hong  Oen, 

The  travder  unacquainted  with  formal  Chinese  landseapo  gardening  in  its 
different  phases  may  feci  repaid  for  a  trip  hither.  Fare  from  Taihoku  (and 
back),  00 sen.  Card  of  admisaion  can  be  obtained  of  the  hotel  manager  who 
will  send  alon^  one  of  ^e  hotel-boys  as  interpreter  and  guide.  By  boarding 
an  early  morning  train  one  can  in.sijoct  the  garden  and  be  back  at  the  hotel 
by  noon.  Visitors  who  ap];>ly  beforehand  for  permission  arc  welcome,  and 
fees  are  unnecessary.  Within  the  garden  (a  few  min.  walk  from  the  rly.  sta- 
tion) is  a  pretty  lakelet,  half-moon  bridges,  boats,  flowers,  fantastic  rocks, 
miniature  pagodas,  winding  paths,  beautiful  dwarf  trees,  stunted  shrubs, 
and  the  tisual  accompaniments.  Aromatic  tea  is  served  to  favored  guests. 
There  is  nothing  to  see  in  the  town  proper,  beyond  the  .single  street  with  its 
native  women,  sometimes  dressed  smartly  in  mauve  »ilk  jackets,  pale-blue 
silk  trousers,  and  embroidered  shoes  that  impart  a  plea.sing  nir  of  cleanliness 
and  comeliness.  The  better  classes  wear  considerable  rich  yellow  gold  fili- 
gree jewelry,  seed  pearls,  and  jade  as  hair  ornaments.  The  slender  jade 
bracelets  worn  by  the  well-to-do  are  put  on  in  youth  and  are  never  re* 

From  PankyO  the  riy.  traverses  a  rich  and  productive  region 
Grossed  and  re-crbssed  by  numerous  streams.  Considerable 

fruit  is  grown,  with  bananas  and  luscious  pineapples  predom- 
inating. 7  M.  Jurin.  10  M.  Saushikyaku.  Beyond  the  Chazan 
Tunnel  (1439  ft.  long),  and  13  M.  Okaseki,  the  country  is  ideal- 
ized by  a  wealth  of  flaming  flowers,  prominent  among  them  the 
popular  hibiscus.  The  rouph  country  beyond  the  green  hills 
at  the  left  wa^  once  the  resort  of  head-hunters. 
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17  M.  Toy  en,  capital  of  the  prefecture  of  the  same  name, 
stands  on  a  wide,  tree-dotted  plain  flecked  with  lakelets.  8  M. 
to  the  S.E.  is  the  old  town  of  Tcdkokan  (Tokoham)  amid  pretty 
scenery.  20  M.  Kanahikifaku.  23  M.  CkHreki.  28  M.  An- 
peichin,  with  a  big  tea  factory.  Beyond  43  M.  Kdmodetiy  the 
Mwsan  River  is  crossed  on  a  bridge  1 130  ft.  lon^.  The  soil  here* 
about  is  a  reddish  brown,  and  impregnated  with  iron  which  is 
thought  to  give  a  certain  flavor  to  tho  toa  that  thrives  so  vigor- 
ously. The  sea  is  visible  at  the  far  right.  Many  camphor  trees 
grow  on  the  slopes  of  the  mts.  at  the  far  left.  Stretches  of  the 
country  recall  the  mesa-iaiids  of  New  Alexico.  45  M.  Shin" 
chiku  (Chinese,  Teck^cham),  seat  of  the  ShmdUkuprelectmal 
government,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the  island.  A  brandi 
rly.  runs  E.  to  the  near-by  town  of  Juktririy  and  another  W.  to 
Kyuko,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hozan  River.  —  The  rly. 
now  follows  the  sea  for  some  distance.  In  the  high  nits,  visible 
at  the  left  are  the  strongholds  of  the  head-hunting  .AtoyaZ 
savages.  Beyond  56  M.  Chukd  the  line  crosses  the  Chilko 
River,  a  mere  tric  kle  in  the  dry  season,  but  a  dangerous  tor- 
rent after  the  summer  rams. 

b6  M.  Byoritsu  (Chinese:  Maoli),  a  prefectural  town  and 
the  end  of  a  rly.  division,  is  the  starthig-point  for  (10  M.,  light 
rly.)  Shikkoko,  where  there  are  numerous  petroleuni  wells. 
Giood  betUd  is  isold  at  the  station,  along  with  excellent  persim- 
mons packed  in  plaited  baskets.  The  rly.  now  runs  upwaid 
between  hills  covered  with  acacias,  graceful  bamboos,  pal- 
mettoes,  and  pampas  ^rass.  72  M.  D^rawan.  Beyond  77  M. 
Snnsaho,  in  a  mountainous  region,  we  cross  the  Naisha-gmra 
on  a  bridge  114  ft .  ;ihr)V(*  the  stream  (the  highest  on  the  line). 
A  Government  Experimental  Farm  for  the  cultivation  of 
camphor  and  tea  is  located  near  here.  Hence  to  92  M.  Koroton 
the  construction  work  was  verv  costly ;  nine  tunnels  pierce  the 
hills  and  3  rivm  are  crossed,  the  widest,  the  Tatan.  on  a 
bridge  1663  ft.  long.  The  highest  point  (1220  ft.)  is  marked  by 
a  sifflial-station.  Pive  yrs.  were  necessary  to  complete  the 
worET which  was  concluded*in  1907.  As  the  train  emerges 
from  No.  7  Tunnel  (4126  ft.  long)  it  crosses  the  dirty,  slate- 
colored  Taian,  whicli  flows  past  a  strikingly  picturesque  prom- 
ontory at  the  ifar  right.  Beyond  87  M.  Korishd,  Tunnel  No, 
9  (41l)'>  ft.  long)  is  threaded,  and  the  gray-biack  Taiko  River 
IB  crossed  on  a  steel  lindgt?  124.3  IL.  long. 

92  M.  Koroton  (811  ft.),  embowered  in  tropical  trees,  pos- 
sesses the  largest  rice-market  in  Formosa.  The  graceful  AreeO' 
palms  make  pleasing  figures  in  the  landscape.  A  small  rly.  runs 
nence  to  Toseikaku  at  the  E.,  and  to  Shc^d  at  iheVf,  —  As  the 
train  proceeds  southward  the  great  barrier  range  is  seen  to  fine 
advantage  at  the  left.  Numerous  swift  streams  course  from  it 
to  the  sea.  101  M.  Taichu  (314  ft.;  pop.  8000;,  a  busy  pre- 
fectural town  with  a  pronounced  military  aspect,  was  known 
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formerly  as  Taiwan^u  and  from  1877  to  1895  was  the  capital 
of  Central  Formosa.  The  two  passable  inns,  the  Haruta-kwan 
(with  a  branch  at  Takao)  and  the  Maruyama-kxDan  (J  M. 
from  the  station;  jinriki,  10  8m)j  are  in  the  Japanese  style; 
rates  from  ¥3  and  upward.  Luncheon  in  the  station  dining- 
room,  ¥1.50.  The  hento  at  35  sen  is  only  tolerable.  Broad 
paddy-fields  and  a  lazy  river  flank  the  town,  which  is  a  pleas- 
mg  blend  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  architecture  and  the  center 
for  a  considerable  trade  in  camphor,  indigo,  tobacco^  and  China 
grass  (for  making  fine  doth).  The  Bank  of  Taiwan  has  a 
OTanch  here,  and  the  governmental  administrative  offices  are 
near  the  station.  The  small  park  at  the  S.E.  edge  of  the  town 
contains  a  pretty  lakelet,  summer-houses,  etc.  Conspicuous 
features  of  the  environs  are  the  silk-cotton  trees  (Bomhax 
ceiba),  the  seeds  of  which  are  covered  with  a  silky  fiber  too 
short  for  textile  uses,  but  which  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
stuflBhg  pillows,  etc.  Here  thrive  also  several  paper-produc- 
ing plants,  and  the  curious  Candleberry  (Alemnies  eordata  — 
Jap.  aburorgiri),  or  Chinese  varnish  tree,  the  oil  from  the 
.  ndts  of  which  is  used  in  Polynesia  for  candles,  and  in  China  for 
painting. 

A  branch  rly.  runs  due  S.  from  Taichu  through  wild  and 
primitive  country.  By  following  it  the  traveler  with  time,  a 
willingness  to  rough  it,  and  to  risk  his  head,  may  visit  the  most 
important  of  the  very  few  Formosan  lakes,  J ilsugetsulaji  (or 
Suishako)^  referred  to  usually  as  Lake  CandidiuSi  from  Gear- 
ffiiisCandidiua,  the  first  missionary  tb  visit  the  isbuid  (in  1627). 

A  Kiiid«  (neeeflMTv)  can  be  obtained  of  the  JapaDese  authorities  (who 

should  be  advised  of  one's  plans)  at  about  Y4  a  day.  Unless  one  can  eat 
Japanese  food  other  provisions  should  be  taken  along.  Fruit  is  plentiful 
everyivbere,  and  the  hunter  will  find  game  in  variety.  By  starting  from  Tai- 
chu  early  in  the  morning  (12  M.)  Stniton  ran  be  reache<i  in  the  afternoon. 
The  stopping-place  on  the  2d  evening  is  (25  M.)  UoHsha,  a  melancholy  set- 
tlement on  the  edge  of  the  Savage  Territory,  where  considerable  camphor  is 
nroduced.  The  next  10  M.  is  through  a  hilly  region  with  lofty  mts.  at  the 
left.  The  lake,  which  is  about  10  M.  in  circumference,  and  2400  ft  above 
■e»-level,  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  SuUha,  is  picturesquely  situated  and  rec  alls 
Yumoto  in  the  Nikko  highlands.  A  few  reclaiuu'd  Ft  ipohan  savages  live  on 
its  border,  and  from  its  unsounded,  pellucid  depths  draw  a  species  of  almost 
transparent  sardine,  and  a  spiny  uttle  fish  with  dark  meat.  The  native 
boats  are  crude  dug-outs  made  from  forest  trees.  The  pretty  but  lonely  is- 
land in  the  center  of  the  lake  is  Shujutan.  Unless  one  is  prepared  to  camp,  it 
is  necessary  to  push  on  to  (6  M.)  Shushu,  from  which  place  Nihachisui  (12 
M.  distant)  is  reached  (on  the  afttTiioon  of  the  4th  day).  Northbound  tray- 
elers  may  reverse  the  trip  and  join  the  rly.  at  Taichu.  Under  no  considera- 
tion should  the  journey  be  undertaken  without  consulting  the  Japanese 
authorities,  as  head-hunters  not  infrequently  stray  down  from  the  mts.  on 
bloody  forays,  and  foreign  life  is  held  as  cheaply \by  them  as  Chinese.  For- 
thermore,  foreign  heads  are  novelties! 

From  Taichu  the  main  line  proceeds  S.W.  toward  the  sea, 
passins  the  unimportant  stations  of  105  M.  Ujiisuy  and  108  M. 
j!>atio,  Def  ore  traversing  the  wide  valley  of  the  DaUo  (or  Tmio) 
River  to  112  M.  Shoka  (Chinese,  Chang-tjoha),  a  dreary  and  de- 
pressing town  of  18>000  inhabs.  founded  in  1723.  Most  of  the 
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original  stenches  remain.  Tolerable  accommodations  can  be 
had  at  the  Shoka  Hotel  (a  small  inn)  at  ¥3  a  day  (Japanese 
style).  The  town  lies  in  a  sort  of  basin  into  which  everything 
from  roundabout  drains,  and  until  qiiito  recently  was  noted  for 
its  insalubrity.  The  bizarre  and  parlous  inhabitants  are  Anioy 
and  Tswengchoo  Ilaklos  who  still  practice  many  peculiar  cus- 
toms —  the  most  prominent  bein^  uncleanlincss.  The  narrow 
streets  are  as  odoriferous  as  some  m  old  Shanghai.  Over  many 
of  them  are  stretched  flimsy  temporary  roofs  which  protect 
pedestrians  from  the  sun  and  impart  the  tunnel-like  aspect  of 
Syrian  bazaars.  Head-hunters  have  raided  the  town  on  many 
occasions,  and  the  Japanese  bombarded  and  took  it  (com- 
memorating monument  on  Hakkei  Hill)  H(^pt.  3,  1895.  The 
only  curi(3S  worth  taking  away  are  the  quaint  fans  made  of 
ilreca  leaves.  —  Hokko  (Lokiang),  a  sometime  prominent  shi|)- 
ping-port  7  M.  to  the  W.  (light  rly.)  was  founded  in  the  10th 
cent,  and  seems  not  to  have  changed  much.  From  Takaisu- 
kutsu,  83  M.  S.  of  Tamstdy  near  the  mouth  of  the  DaUo  Bwer, 
many  piratical-lookmg  junks,  laden  with  rattan,  pineapple, 
fiber,  pith-paper,  peanut  oil,  and  other  native  products,  silil 
for  the  mainland  of  China. 

From  Shoka  the  rly.  goes  due  S.  over  a  level,  attractive  re- 
gion flecker  I  here  and  there  with  cane-  and  paddy-fields,  wild 
lilies  and  plumed  pampas  grass.  The  cloud-piercing  giants  of 
the  Central  Han^e  rise  grandly  at  the  left.  Poor  stations  and 
an  occasional  Chinese  village  break  the  regularity  of  the  scene. 
B^ond  131  M.  Nihaehistd  the  rly.  crosses  the  Dahusu  Rioer 
on  a  14-span  iron  bridge  2917  ft.  long  (longest  on  the  line) .  The 
floating  logs  which  come  down  from  (20  M.)  ML  Randai  are 
caught  at  various  points  by  Chinese  loggers  and  poled  up  con- 
ver^^ing  streams  to  primitive  sawmills.  The  water  of  the 
main  stream  is  a  repulsive  slate  color,  with  the  dense,  tra^c 
leaden  pallor  of  death.  — :  137  M.  liinnai. 

Mt.  Morrison  (13,075  ft.),  in  the  8avago  Territory,  under  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  hisliest  point  in  the  Japanese  Empire,  is  now  visible  at  the  left. 
Kagi  is  the  nearest  station  to  it.  It  wan  named  by  Mr.  R.  Swinhoe  for  the 
captain  of  the  British  steamslup  Alexander,  the  first  to  enter  tlie  port  of  An- 
ping.  When  Forniusa  was  made  a  colonioft  pus.s(>s.si()n,  the  Mikado  changed 
the  name  to  X iitaka-yama  (New  High  Mt.).  The  Chinese  call  it  Gyokumn 
(jade;  precious  gem,  etc.).  iSonie  of  the  finest  camphor-wood  forests  of  the 
island  belt  its  S3rmmetiioal  sides.  The  anecnt  can  be  made  only  under  a  heavy 
guard,  ns  the  roKion  swanns  with  head-hunters.  Permit  and  armed  eaoorts 
can  aometiiiic.>i  be  al)tainod  from  the  JaiJuucHC  authorities. 

162  M.  Kagi  (Inn:  Kagi  Hotel,  facing  the  station;  ¥3  and 
upward;  native  style).  Next  to  Tainan  this  is  the  oldest  settle- 
ment (^oj[).  21,000)  in  S.  Formosa.  The  Japanese  have  con- 
verted It  into  a  busy  prefectural  town,  and,  despite  the  de- 
structive earthquake  of  1905,  have  erected  several  subsUintial 
buildings.  Indigo  is  grown  in  the  vicinityt  whieh  is  known  for 
its  natural-gas  wells  and  petroleum  springs.  Considerable 
bamboo-work  is  made  here,  along  with  paper  from  the  bamboo 
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pith.  A  Chinese  specialty  is  a  sort  of  jelly  made  from  the  fruit 

of  the  Aigyo  (Ficua  pumila).  Numerous  light  rlys.  branch  out 
from  Kagi,  the  most  important  one  being  the  ML  Ari  Line 
to  42  M.  Arisan. 

HeTween  Kaffi  and  Mt.  Ari  (or  Nimandmra)  the  rly.  crosses  70  bridges, 
threada  73  tunnels  and  innumerable  cuts,  and  in  order  to  reach  the  7000  ft. 
level  at  Ari  Station  xigsags  in  a  flinuous  way  up  stiff  mt.  ^udes  and  ocoamon- 
ally  circles  obstructive  peaks  by  means  of  spiral  track.  From  (9  M.)  Chiku' 
toki  the  grade  in  places  is  1  in  20.  From  the  slanting  cars  one  looks  down  at 
times  into  magnificent  gorges  choked  with  splendid  primeval  forest  trees  hun- 
dreds of  yrs.  old  and  iinmensoly  tall.  The  trunks  of  some  aro  00  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  not  a  few  rise  50  ft.  straight  before  putting  out  a  single  branch. 
The  eoimtry  is  too  crude  yet  to  ht  C(»nfortable,  and  tne  traveler  who  pene- 
trates it  to  the  lumber-camps  (American  madunery)  must  be  piepafed  to 
rough  it. 

From  Kagi  southward  the  rly.  runs  through  i\  vast  sugar- 
growing  country  watered  by  mt.  streams.  The  numerous  sta- 
tions are  small  and  call  for  no  particular  mention.  As  we 
approach  Tainan  the  sea  is  visible  at  the  far  right,  and  numerous 
vessels  aie  descried  anchored  in  Anping  Harbor, 

200  M.  Tainan  (pop.  53,(XX))y  the  one-time  capital  (Tainan^ 
fu)  of  S.  Formosa,  now  the  administrative  seat  of  Tainan  Pie- 
fecture,  stands  in  lat.  23°  6'  N.  and  long.  129°  5'  E.  of  Green- 
wich, and  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  the  island. 

Of  the  two  Japanese  inns  (the  Hotel  Skishun-en ,  and  the  Asahi-kwan),  the 
former  (in  the  Kokokoshi-yai,  \  M.  from  the  station;  jinriki,  10  sen)  is  per- 
haps the  best  (¥3  a  day  and  upward),  as  tolerably  good  meat,  eggB,  eray- 
fish,  etc.,  can  be  had,  alon^'  with  a  foreign  tabl(>  and  knives,  forks,  etc.  Jap- 
anese beds.  Demand  a  inosquito-uct,  as  this  light  miUtia  of  the  air  is  a  pest. 
—  The  Climate  is  moist,  hot,  and  unhealthy  in  summer,  but  cool,  dry,  and 
bracing  in  vvinter.  Non-immune  travelers  should  be  careful  of  the  drinking- 
water,  and  should  never  touch  milk  that  has  not  been  boiled.  A  good  bottl^ 
minenU  water  (the  Takaradzuha  Tantan^  off  Japan,  is  reeommended)  is  the 
eafest  beverage. 

To  the  Chinese  (who  form  throe  fourths  of  the  population) 
Tainan  (or  Taohien)  is  of  groat  historical  interest,  for  the  old 
city  walls  (quadrangular,  20  ft.  high,  5  M.  long)  and  the  medi- 
aeval gates  which  pierce  them  were  built  by  their  progenitors 
(in  1723)  as  defensive  moa.suros  against  hoaci-hunters  from  the 
near-by  mts.,  and  the  no  less  bloodt  hirsty  pirates  from  the  sea. 
Hither  in  1622  came  the  marauding  Dutch  under  Cornelius 
Reyersz  to  build  their,  twin  forts  which  the  great  Koxinga  and 
his  tailed  corsairs  captured  in  1662.  The  ruins  of  the  first, 
Fori  Zelandia,  orootod  in  1630,  stand  at  Anping,  while  the 
more  sturdy  Provintia  still  does  good  service  in  Tainan  as  a 
military  hospital.  For  nearly  200  yrs.  the  town  (known  for- 
merly as  Anping-Chin^  or'C^ity  of  Peace')  was  the  capital  of 
Formosa,  and  its  narrow  streets  and  smoke-begrimed  hongs 
bear  all  the  ear-marks  of  a  Chinese  settlement.  A  light  rly.  ex- 
tends from  the  station  to  the  (2^  at  the  W.)  port  of  Ayipinfff 
now  bat  a  simulfleram  of  its  f  ormer  sdf  .  Pass^igerB  who  land 
here  should  endeavor  to  come  ashore  in  the  ship's  boat  rather 
•  than  employ  the  clumsy  catamaran  used  by  the  natives  in  pref- 
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erence  to  the  more  comfortable  sampan.  They  are  often  noth- 
ing but  big  rafts  of  bamboo  lashed  together  and  propelled 
either  by  a  sail  of  woven  matting  or  by  a  paddle.  A  light  rail 
runs  clear  round  them,  and  the  passenger  sits  in  a  big  tub  near 
the  center.  —  Harbor  works  are  in  progress,  but  until  the  flan- 
^rous  bar  can  be  removed,  ships  that  anchor  in  the  roadstead 
in  the  typhoon  season  are  kept  m  instant  readiness  to  slip  their 
cables  and  run  for  shelter  to  the  Pescadores.  The  coast  shoals 
rapidly,  and  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  (which  blows  during 
June-Sept.)  there  is  such  a  heavy  swell  that  the  staunchest 
boats  have  difficujty  in  reaching  the  boat-camber  near  the 
lighthouse.  The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (see  p.  607)  maintains 
a  frequent  service  to  Amoy,  SwatoWf  and  Hongkong ,  and  to 
Yokohama. 

Th(;  Tainan  Museum  { H akubidsukwan) ,  in  Yoshirin-gai,  coutaiDS  a  col- 
lection of  Formosan  products,  etc.,  inferior  to  that  in  the  Taihoku  Museum. 
Hard  by  is  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Prince  KUaakirahawa,  The  KaiaanJinaha 
stands  to  the  memory  of  Koxinga. 

One  notes  many  racial  differences  between  the  Chinese  of  this  old  S.  strong- 
hold and  the  present  capital  of  Taihoku.  Here,  as  in  S.  China,  the  familiar 
black  Cantonese  turban  is  more  in  evidence  than  the  distinctive  Ningpo, 
Peking,  or  Shanohai  skull-cap.  Beneath  the  wound  turbans  lie  the  shiny, 
snugly  coiled  queues,  often  thrust  through  with  a  long-stemmed  pipo  which 
slants  beside  the  wearer's  face.  The  men  jpossess  the  true  Cantonese  intoler- 
ance for,  and  hatred  of  the  *  foreigii  devil'  (lOoW  or  fan-kwei  —  'external 
barbarian'),  and  they  blink  at  them  somewhat  as  an  owl  blinks  at  the  light 
Many  of  the  native  women  wear  compUcated  head-dresses  interwoven  with 
diver  ooinSt  seed  pearls,  jade  pins,  ana  ornaments  of  iino  ^old.  Croe84>reeds 
are  mrTimon,  and  in  their  staring  eyes  one  sees  the  half- wild  look  inseparably 
associated  with  savages  of  low  mentality.  True  Formosans  chew  tlie  betel' 
nut  as  incessantly  aa  their  Malayan  prototypes,  and  some  of  them  oould  be 
mistaken  easily  for  Singapore  folks.  —  The  older  streets  of  Tainan  are  cov- 
ered with  matting  awnings,  to  exclude  the  sun.  At  night  they  are  thronged 
with  a  medley  of  Southern  types  plentifully  beeprinkled  with  reclaimed 
head-lnmters.  All  seem  to  enjoy  the  infernal  din  caused  by  exploding  fire- 
crackers and  musicless  Chinese  music.  The  70(XJ  Japanese  dwell  in  a  section 
with  wider  streets,  where  the  houses  have  porticoes  that  reach  to  the  curb. 
The  Jos8-IIouses  of  Tainan  compare  unfavorably  with  the  dignified  Bud* 
dhist  temples  of  Nippon. 

Southward  from  Tainan  the  rly.  poos  for  miles  through  cane- 
fields  that  recall  the  wide  comfieids  of  Kansas.  Luscious  tropi- 
cal fruits  grow  in  great  profusion,  prominent  among  them 
globular  pumelos  (Citrus  deciunaria)  almost  a.s  big  as  pumpkins. 
Among  the  fruits  best  liked  by  the  natives  is  the  parami,  or 
Breadfruit  of  Asia  (^Artocarpus  integrifolia).  The  delicious 
'Manila  mango  of  this  region  has  the  trae  turpentine  flavor, 
and  the  small,  sweet  pineapples  are  as  good  as  those  of  Java. 
Pomegranates,  lichis,  guavaSj^  figs,  oranges,  bananas,  splendid 
persimmons,  and  a  host  of  minor  fruits  thrive  luxuriantly  and 
impart  a  material  interest  to  the  views.  At  certain  of  these 
southern  stations  various  interesting  racial  types  assemble  to 
see  the  '  fire-spitting'  engine  of  the  *  foreign  devil,'  and  here 
the  hybrid  Chinese  seem  to  take  on  a  laMUorous,  lackadaisical 
air,  as  if  in  tune  with  the  lush  tropics.  Gay  young  silken-clad 
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Lotharios  with  glossy  black  pig-tails,  in  which  dainty  ribbons 
are  entwined  at  the  nether  end  of  which  an  adorable  true- 
love  knot  of  baby-blue  ribbon  is  tied,  are  conspicuous  features 
in  the  crowds,  as  are  also  greasy  paterfamilias  who  view  the 

world  through  hiipn  tortoisp-shr1l  c:op;gles  and  go  laden  with 
baskets  of  fruit,  or  shiny,  weii-brow  iiocl  roasted  ducks  in  split 
bamboo  wickers.  The  men  elbow  the  women  aside  in  the  most 
ruthless  manner,  with  a  keen  eye  for  number  one,  and  a  large 
disdain  for  the  hindermost.  At  all  the  big  stations  one  sees  the 
silent  power  behind  the  throne  in  the  shape  of  spruce,  hel- 
meted,  beleggined,  gloved,  dignified,  ceremonious,  but  un- 
failinglv  helpful  Japanese  military  men.  Compared  to  the  be- 
nighted islanders  they  seem  like  beings  from  another  and 
brighter  world  —  as  in  truth  they  are.  As  a  rule  they  are  as 
restless  as  a  bug-professor  in  July  —  mnppine:  the  couTilry, 
classifying  the  plants,  cUmbing  unex])I()red  mts.,  building 
waterworks,  railways,  and  school-Jiuuses,  and  pushing  their 
drag-nets  closer  and.  closer  about  the  murderous  savage  tribes. 
On  one's  travels  through  the  island  one  is  scarcely  ever  out  of 
hearing  of  be-spectacled  and  Panama-hatted  entomologists, 
miner^ogists,  arborealogists,  and  others,  who  to-day  are  doing 
for  Formosa  what  men  like  Kaempjery  Thunberg^  Von  Siehold, 
and  others  did  for  Japan.  They  seem  to  eyerr ise  the  British 
qualities  of  tact^  patience^  and  firmness  in  tlieir  deaimgs  with 
the  natives. 

229  M.  Takao  (Inns:  Haruta-kwany  opposite  the  station; 
Tdkao  Hotel,  Ijolh  in  Japanese  style,  ¥3  and  upward),  a  great 
shipping-port  fur  i urmosan  products,  has  a  well-sheltered  har- 
bor with  ofeakwaters  {cost  5  million  yen)  completed  in  1913. 
The  administrative  buildings  and  the  Foreign  Concession  are 
on  the  N.  side;  the  native  quarter  and  shops  at  tiie  foot  of 
the  hill  called  Saracen  Head,  An  old  Chinese  fort  ancientlv 
crowned  the  summit  of  this,  and  the  town  records  teeni  with 
stories  of  the  valor  exhibited  by  the  Cliinese  in  its  defense.  A 
curious  (and  highly  iin])robable)  one  relates  that  once  when 
Japanese  pirates  attacked  the  port,  the  astute  Mongolian  com- 
mander iilied  a  host  of  bamboo  tubes  with  live  wasps  and  set 
ibem  afloat.  The  credulous  Nipponese  opened  them  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  torpedoes,  and  were  so  badly  stung  that  the 
Chinese  captured  them  all!  In  later  times  (1895)  the  Japanese 
returned  this  compliment  by  taking  the  town,  bag  and  baggage! 
—  The  odd  weed  which  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  seancre- 
aboiit  is  called  katafirhu.  The  Bmik  of  Taiwan  has  a  branch 
here.  The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  maintains  a  freguent  and 
efficient  steamer  service  with  Shanghai  (fare,  ¥75),  Yokohatnaf 
etc.  —  The  Branch  Rly.  to  14  M.  Ako  is  a  link  in  the  line 
which  eventually  will  connect  all  the  large  towns  of  the  E. 
coast. 
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nTHE  ADVERTISEMENTS  on  the  (bOowing  pages 

L  have  been  selected  with  scrupulous  care  fr<xn  among 
many,  and  with  a  definite  purpose. 

Elach  in  its  way  is  of  interest  and  vahie  to  traveieiB.  mce 
none  has  been  acc^)ted  that  does  not  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  toiinst*8  reqimements. 

The  number  has  been  limited  intentionally ;  quality  rather 
than  quantity  having  been  the  aim.  World-travelers  will 
recognize  each  advertiser  as  of  high  class  and  unquestioned 
trustworthiness.  Many  advertisements  of  finns  which  we 
felt  could  not  be  recommended  without  reservation*  have 
been  rejected — and  will  always  be  excluded  from  die 
Guidebook. 

We  believe  that  in  granting  to  a  few  of  the  best  Steam- 
ship and  Railway  Companies,  Hotels,  and  Merchants, 
sufficient  space  to  enable  them  to  make  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended reference  to  their  lines,  specialties^  and  wares*  we 
are  doing  the  traveler  a  genuine  service ;  fat  to  reach  an 
intelligent  decision  in  a  matter  of  impofftance,  the  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  often  wants  to  know  more  about  such 
than  the  mere  name,  a  quoted  price,  or  some  similar  stilted 
reference.  Advertising  is  the  naturaWesponse  to  such  a  wish. 

Since  we  have  traveled  more  than  once  over  every 
Steamship  and  Railway  Line  mentioned  herein ;  lodged  at 
every  hotel;  and  had  dealings  with  every 
merchant  featured,  we  fed  justified  in 
recommending  them* 
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QuicKest  Route 
Across  TKe  Pacific 


IN  JAPANESE  WATERS 


10  DAYS  TO  JAPAN  15  DAYS  TO  CHINA 

on  the  new,  fast,  luxurious 

EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA 

and 

EMPRESS  OF  ASIA  (16,850  tons) 

operated  by 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

.  Between  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. 

Magnificent  Passenger  Accommodation 

Luxurious  Suites  —  Gymnasium,  Library,  Laundry,  Dark  Room 
for  amateur  photographers.  Music,  —  Filipino  Band, —  Electric 
Heaters,  Smoking  Room,  Verandah  Cafe,  etc. 

For  rates,  sailing  dates,  etc.,  see,  or  write, 
the  C.  P.  R.  Agents  In  all  principal  cities. 

G.  McL.  Brown,  W.  T.  Payne,  D.  W.  CradJock, 

European  Manager,  Manager  Trans- Pacific  Line,         General  Traffic  Managtr. 

62-65  Charing  Cross,  14  Bund,  HONGKONG, 

LONDON,  S.W.  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN.  CHINA. 

C.  E.  Beigamui,  General  Passenger  Agent,  MONTREAL. 

Digitized  by  Google 


THE  SPLENDID  TRIPLE-6GREW»  TUBBIN9  STBAMBBS  OP  THE 

TOYO  KISEN  KAISHA 

are  the  largest,  finest  and  swiftest  on  the  Pacific  Ore  an,  and  are  the 
most  popular  with  experienced  traveler^?.  Tliey  are  equipj)ed  with  all 
the  luxuries  and  improvements  which  have  made  transathmtic  ships  so 
famous,  and  usually  they  are  a  delightful  revelation  to  comfort-lo^^ng 
people.  The  special  appliances  that  reduce  the  motion  at  sea  to  a  min* 
tmum  are  particularly  appreciated  by  tourists  subject  to  sea-sickness. 

Broad  promenade  decks;  large,  roomy,  electrically-cooled  cabins 
high  above  the  water-line  (thus  making  the  ventilation  perfect);  lux- 
urious libraries  and  lounging-rooms;  magnificent  dining-saloons  in  the 
iiighest  and  steadiest  part  of  the  ship;  exeeUent  and  bounteous  food 
prepared  aavorily  and  served  at  all  times;  well-equipped  laundries 
where  the  passenger's  linen  is  washed  better,  quicker,  and  cheaper  than  . 
on  shore;  courteous  and  efficient  service  in  all  departments;  attractive 
entertainments  for  the  tourist's  cnjojTncnt;  orchestra  at  meals,  etc.* 
are  but  a  lew  of  the  comforts  known  to,  and  appredated  by^  disoem- 
ing  and  experienced  travelers. 

BEGIN  YOUR  VOYAGE  TO  JAPAN  ON  A 

TOTO  KISBN  KATSHA 

steamer  and  thus  increase  and  prolong  the  dumn  of  a  trip  to  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun.  The  ships  are  a  pleasing  blend  of  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident,  with  all  the  graces  of  the  one  and  the  creature-comforts 
of  the  other,  and  are  luxurious  floating  hotels  that  link  the  gorgeous 
East  with  the  wonderful  West* 
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Travelers  to  Japan 

Should  include  in  their  itinerary  the  wonderful 

Mountain  and  Canon  Attractions  of  the  Rockies  and 
Sierras  and  compare  this  picture  of  "  Rugged  Grand- 
eur  with  the  quieter  scenes  of  fair  Japan. 

WESTERN  rocmc 


Th9  Royal  Gorge»FMther  Ritwr  Cahon  Routm  " 

Between  Denver  and  San  Francisco  passes  through 

the  grandest  scenery  on  the  American  Continent  and 
operates  in  connection  with  the  palatial  steamships  of 

Toy^o  Kisen  KaisKa 

{Oiienial  Stmumship  Company) 


Through  Pullman  Standard  and  Tourist  Sleepers 

daily  between  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and 
Omaha  and  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Pueblo  and  Salt  J  ake  City  in  connec- 
tion with  Missouri  Pacific^  Burlington  and  Rock 
Island. 


inuAtrated,  descriptive  literature  free  on  request  to 
any  Eastern  Representative  or: 

£.  L.  LX>MAX  FRANK  A.  WADLEIGH 

A$9i.  Pan.  Tfofk  Mgr.  Paa$enger  Traffic  Manager 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  DENVER,  COLO. 
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Marvelous  Attractions 

along  the  line  of 

WESTCRMPACmc: 

As  seen  from  the  TraiUi  requiring  no  additional  expense 
for  side  trips : 

DENVER  Ca  KIO  GKANDi: 

Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden 
Main  Linm 

Denver  Canon  of  the  Grand  River 

Colorado  Spcings  Glenwood  Springs 

Pike  s  Peak  Grand  River  Valley 

Pueblo  Grand  Junctbn 

Royal  Gorges  Giaiid  Cafion  Ruby  Cafion 
of  die  Arkansas  CaadeGate 
Brown*s  Canon  Soldier  Summit 

Mount  Massive  Utah  Lake 

Tennessee  Pass  Salt  Lake  Ci^ 

Eagle  River  Canon  Ogden 

Manhatt  Paam  Line 

Marshall  Pass  Black  Canon  of  the  Gunm- 

Gimnison  River  son 

Unconipahgre  Valley 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco 

Great  Sak  Lake  Marysville 

GGitening  Sak  Beds  Sacramento 

Pilot  Mountain  Stockton 

Grand  Cafion  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Feather  River  Oakland 

Oroville  San  Francisco  Bay 

Gokl  Dredges  San  Frandaco 
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FLEET  TONNAGE 

,  lOo  Vessels  ^^^I5i    350,000  tons  .Gross 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 

{Japan  Mail  Steamship  Co.) 
HEAD  OFFICE: 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 
Telegraphic  Address :     MORIOKA  " 

LONDON  OFFICE; 

4  Lloyds  Avenue, 
LONDON,  E.  C. 
Telegraphic  Address:  "  YUSENKAI" 

Regular  Services  of 
Imperial  Japanese  Mail  Steamship  Lines 

EuROPSAN  LiNB  Fortnightly 

American  Line  Fortnightly 

Australian  Line  Four- Weekly 

Bombay  Line  Fortnightly 

Calcutta  Line  Fortnightly 

Yokohama-Shanghai  Line  Twice  a  Week 

Kobe-Vladivostock  Line.  Three- Weekly 

KoBE*NoRTH  China  (Direct  Service)  Line.  .Every  6  Days 

YOKOHAHA-NORTH  CHINA  LiNE  ThRICE  FIVE  WsRIS 


Kobe-Keelung  Line  Four  Times  a  Monis 

Kobe-Otaru  Line  Thrice  a  Week 

Yokohama-Formosa  Line  FourTimbs  a  Mokib 

YOKOHAMA-BONIN  ISLANDS  (VlA  HaCHIJO  Is.) 

Line  Monthly 

Yokohama-Bonin  Islands  Line  (Direct)  ....  Six  Times  a  Year 

Awomori-Muroran  Line  Every  Day 

Hakodate-Karafuto  Line.  Five  Timts  a  Month 

Hakodate-Yetorofu  Line  Three  Times  a  Mont^ 

Hakodate- Abashiri  Line  Three  Times  a  MoNTi 

Otaru-Wakkanai  Line  Five  Times  a  Month 

Otaru- Abashiri  Line  Seven  TmE&  a  Momt 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  Principal  Ports  of  the  Warii 
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The  hundred  or  more  big  ships  of  the  NIPPON  YUSEN 
KAISHA  FLEET  are  speedy,  commodious,  safe,  and 
modem  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  cabins  are  large  and 

perfectly  appointed.  The  food  is  proverbially  excellent. 
The  special  laundry  facilities  are  of  great  convenience  to 
passengers  who  wish  to  travel  with  a  minimum  of  luggage. 
If  you  will  specify  N«Y.K*  ships- when  you  travel,  or  when 
you  ship  curios  or  other  merchandize,  you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  the  lowest  rates  and  the  most  trustworthy  service. 

The  EUROPEAN  SERVICE  is  justly  famous  and  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  many  competing  lines. 
The  splendid  large,  new  ships  that  ply  between  Japan  and 
England  vi4  ports  axe  equipped  with  every  refinement 
known  to  marine  science,  and  they  rank  among  the  most 
palatial  and  comfortable  afloat.  This  service,  coupled  with 
that  between  Japan  and  Seattle,  and  the  one  mentioned 

below,  is  deservedly  popular  with  foreigners. 

The  AUSTRALIAN  SERVICE  from  Yokohama  vi4 
Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Thursday  Is- 
land, TownsviUe,  Brisbane,  and  S^^dney  to  Melbourne 

is  maintained  by  fine  new  ships  built  especially  for  travel 
in  equatorial  latitudes,  with  electricaiiy-cooled  cabins  and 
a  host  of  conveniences  not  to  be  found  on  other  ships. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD-TOURS  at  prices  ranging 
from  $525  (U.  S.  money)  upward,  and  with  tickets  carrying 
stop-over  privileges  and  valid  for  2  years,  are  conducted  on 
our  own  ships  and  in  connection  with  those  of  the  chief  lines  of 

the  world,  and  are  usually  the  choice  of  the  traveling  public, 

HANDBOOKS  OF  INFORMATION  relating  to  all 

our  varied  lines  may  be  had  free  on  application  to  any  of 
the  N.Y.K.  agents  throughout  the  world. 
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'  The  North  German  Lloyd's 

Traveler's  Checks 

Are  good  all  over  the  world,  and  they  are  unequivocally  the  bestt  safesU 
and  most  convenient  way  ol  carrying  funds  needed  for  a  joumqf.  Tbtf 
m  issued  in  denominations  of  $10,  $20»  $50»  $100  and  $200,  and  wluii 
properly  countenigned  are  payable  in  the  mon^  of  whatever  ooimtry  the 
traveler  finds  himself.  "Hie  exact  eqtuvalent  of  the  face  value  of  each 
check  Is  stamped  in  the  cumncy  of  Great  Britain,  FVanoe,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  and  in  other  countries  payments  are  m^^* 
at  the  current  rate  of  exchange* 

Not  onty  are  the  checks  redeemable  on  the  North  German  Uoyd  ships^ 
and  at  the  company's  nmnerous  agencies  throu^out  the  wofld»  they  also 
are  accepted  by  banks,  hotels,  railways,  shopkeepers,  etc.  They  an  pl^ 
ticularly  useful  in  the  Far  East,  where  numerous  Bank  Holidajrs  often 

interfere  seriously  with  the  traveler's  plans.  By  being  able  to  cash  th<^ 
checks  at  hotels  and  the  like,  one  is  often  saved  hours,  and  even  days, 
waiting  for  banks  to  open.  In  remote  towns  where  the  customary  banks 
for  the  cashing  of  letters  of  credit,  ordinary  drafts,  etc.,  do  not  exist,  the 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd  Checks  will  be  found  to  be  cashable  in  vanooi 
places.  Banks  often  require  identification  when  travelers  present  ordiasijr 
diafUor  thdr  personal  chedcs,  and  in  ports  where  ships  touch  once  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  the  delay  caused  thereby  may  mean  cpiisidefiable  in  kit 
time  and  hotel  bills. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Checks  are  unreservedly  rooommeiided  od 
the  score  of  safety,  cunvenience  and  economy.  Special  precautions  have 
been  taken  against  forgery,  and  the  system  of  M>«hing  the  checks  is  8im|ifi- 
fied  by  the  addition  of  thousands  of  names  of  persons  throu^oot  the 
world  who  will  accept  them  as  ready  money* 

For  additional  information  address 

OELRICHS  &  CO.,  General  Agents 

5  Broadway  (Bowlinf  Green  OfBoes)  NBW  YORK 

or  THE  NORDDEUTSCHER  LLOYD 

No.  29,  Yokohama^  JAPAN 
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The  North  German  Lloyd's 

Imperial  Mail  Steamers  to  Europe^  Eastern  Asia  and  Australia  are  the 
acme  of  Comf ort»  Luxury  and  Saf ety»  and  aie  always  the  choice  of  eiqperi* 
enoed  travelers. 

AUpf  1h0  Twin-Screw  Expreu  and  Panen§»  SteamMps  «f  the  Norih 
Oeman  Uaifd  are  either  entiiely  new  or  of  recent  construcUon.  They 
embody  the  latest  improvements  and  safeguards  that  the  modem  science 
of  shipbuilding  has  devised,  audi  as  waterti|^  bulkheads,  forming  many 
compartments  in  the  steamers'  hulls;  full  complements  of  lifeboats,  col- 
lapsible boats  and  rafts,  with  the  ktest  devices  for  lowering;  bilge  Iceels, 
insuring  a  large  degree  of  steadiness  In  a  seaway,  and  a  balance  system 
in  tiie  construction  of  the  engine  which  greatly  reduces  the  vilffiation  and 
movement  in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  The  other  general  features  of  these 
i^odem  steamships  are  extenrive  promenade  decks,  fine  staterooms  and 
good  ventilation.  All  steamers  are  equipped  with  wireless  telegraphy, 
submarine  signab  and  every  possible  safeguard.  The  extensive  Libraries 
contain  the  best  books  in  the  English,  German,  and  French  languages, 
and  the  food  and  service  are  faultless. 

The  Company's  Steamships  are  unexcelled,  and  for  more  than  li:ilf  a 
century  the  services  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  have  been  the  recognized 
and  unapproached  standard  of  the  maritime  world. 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 
INDEPENDENT  • 

Around  the  World  Tours 

carry  the  traveler  quickly  and  safely  to  any  part  of  the  world  and  back, 
and  range  in  cost  from  $6i2o.85  and  up.  Our  tours  are  subject  to  whatso- 
ever alteration  or  addition  the  tourist  may  suggest,  as  the  Company's 
aervioes  and  oomiectioiia  encircle  the  globe  and  reach  the  principal  porta 
of  every  country. 

Our  extensive  literature  contains  many  valuable  hints  to  travelers,  and 
is  sent  free  on  af^Ucation,  along  with  rate-sheets^  sailing-lists^  and  beauti- 
fully  illustrated  descriptive  booklets. 

OELRICHS  &  CO.,  General  Agents 

5  Broadwayt  New  York  City 

H.  AHRENS  8l  CO.,  NACHF.,  General  Agents  for  Japan 

Yokohama.'^No*  29.      Kobe,  No.  10.      Nagasaki,  the  Bund 

HEAD  OFFICE:  NORDDFUTSCHER  LLOVp 

BREMEN 
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Osaka  Shosen  Kaislia,  Ltd. 


REGULAR  MAIL  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICES 

Manila-Hongkong-Tacoma  Line,  viS  Japan  and  China  ports.  Fortnightly, 

Connecting  at  Tacoraa  with  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  R'y  Co. 
Tsuruga-Vladivostock  Line.  Weekly 

Connecting  at  Vladivostock  with  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 
Osaka-Kobe-Moji-Dairen  Line.  Semi-Weekly. 

Connecting  at  Dairen  with  the  South  Manchurian  Railway 
Osaka-Kobe-Moji-Tientsin  Line.   4-times  a  month. 
Kobe-Moji-Keelung  Line.    4-times  a  month. 

Connecting  at  Keelung  with  Formosan  Government  Railway 
Yokohama-Takao  Line,  via  ports.    8-times  a  month. 
Formosa  Coasting  Lines,    g-times  a  month, 
Osaka-Kobe-jInsen  Line,  via  ports.    Semi- Weekly. 
Osaka-Kobe-Antoken  Line,  vii  ports.    4-times  a  month. 
Osaka-Kobe-Seishin  Line,  via  ports.  Weekly. 
Nagasaki-Jinsen-Dairen  Line,  via  ports.    4-times  a  motith. 
Otaru-Vladivostock  Line,  via  ports,    j-times  a  tnonth. 
Otaru-Karafuto  Line,  via  ports.    s-li*nes  a  month. 
Canton-Hongkong-Swatow-Amoy-Anping-Takao-Line.  Fortnightly. 
Hongkong-Swatow-Amoy-Foochow  Line.  Fortnightly. 
Hongkong-Swatow-.Amoy-Tamsui  Line.  Weekly. 

Dairen-Tientsin-Shanghai-Foochow-Keclung-Takao  Line,   z-times  a  month. 

BESIDES 

Daily  Services  are  operated  in  over  20  Regular  Mail  and  Passenger  Service?, 
reaching  all  important  coast  ports  in  Central  and  Western  Japan,  including  tb« 
world-famed  "  Inland  Sea  of  japan." 

Through  Rail  and  Steamship  Tickets 

are  sold  at  and  to  the  important  stations  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
Railways,  Korea  and  Formosan  Government  Railways,  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way, Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  and  Imperial  Russian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Main  Office,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Osaka,  Japan. 
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HELM  BROS^  Limited 

Established  1819 


STEVEDORES 
LANDING,  SHIPPING,  FORWARDING 

AND  EXPRESS  AGENTS 
CUSTOMS  BROKERS 


We  assemblei  store^  pack,  and  ship  curios,  luggage,  etc.,  for  tour* 
ists,  attend  to  the  custom-house  fonnalities,  insuring,  etc. 

We  can  save  you  time,  trouble,  and  money. 

We  employ  only  expert  packers,  and  our  shipping-clerks  know 
the  best,  cheape^it,  and  safest  shipping  routes. 

FORWARDING  AGENTS  FOR  THE  NORTH  GERMAN 

LLOYD  STEAMSHIP  GO. 

Turn  your  trunks  or  curios  over  to  us  and  we  will  e^imrd  them  and 
deliver  them  safely  to  you  in  any  part  of  tiie  world. 

We  have  trustworthy  agents  everywhere. 

Small  shipments  accorded  the  same  intelligent  care  as  big  ones. 

Our  service  is  prompt  and  safe ;  our  charges  reasonable^  and  our 
reputation  of  the  best 

YOKOHAMA  OFFIGE 

No.  43,  Settlement 
Cable  Address :  Helm,  Yokobams 
Telephoiie:  Nos.  S24,3159 

KOBE  BRANCH 
No.  14,  NaniwsMachi 
Tel.  No.  3489 

SHIMONOSEKI  BRANCH 

No.  19,  KwsnnooMki-cho 
Tel.No.S51 
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tOkyO  branch 

NihoDbsshiy  Kosmi-cb5,  1  CbSme 
Tel.  No.  2581,  Nanhra 

OSAKA  BRANCH 

No.  178,  Tomiiima-cho,  Kltakll 
Tel.  No.  2554»  Nishl 

MOJI  BRANCH 

Sotohsma-cho 
Tel.  No.  212 
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IMPERIAL  60VERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

OF  JAPAN 


5,000  MILES 
REACHING  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

THROUGH  THE 
MOST   BEAUTIFUI.  AND    DIVERSIFIED  SCENERY 


FREQUENT  EXPRESS  &  THROUGH  TRAIN 

SERVICES  Shimbashi  (Tokyd) — Kobe —  Shimonodieki, 
Ueno  (Tokyo) — Aomoii,  Moji — Nagasaki  6c  Kagotfaiiiia, 
Hakodate — Asahigawa—  Kushiro,  etc 
English  Speaking  Conductor 

Dining  &  Sleeping  Cars 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  TOURISTS9  singly  or  in 
parties.  Tournls*  Special  Coupon-Books 

PRIVATE  CARS  for  hire 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  with  principal  steamship 

companies 

THROUGH  BOOKINGS  to  6c  from  Formosa.  Chosen 
(Korea),  Manchuria*  China  &  Europe 

STEAMER  SERVICES  between  SUmonosclB  &  Fiisan, 

Aomori  &  Hakodate,  etc. 

"SANYO  HOT£L"atShiiiioiXMeki  under  directnunagema*  : 
EFFICIENT  LUGGAGE  A  PARCEL  SERVICE 

STQP-OVERS  allowed  at  touiists'  point*  &  ptincipal  cities 
TICKET  AGENTS  Imeniatnoal  Sleepmg  Car  Ca.Thoiins 

Cook  &  Son,  etc. 


For  parUwlars  pleoMe  apply  to  ihe 
TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT, 

IMPERIAL  QOVBRNMENT  RAILWAYS, 

Gofukubashi- Within,  Kojimachiku,  Tokyo. 
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THE  KOREAN  RAILWAYS 

are  under  the  careful  management  of  the  Railway  Bureau  of 
the  Govemment-Generai  of  Chosen  (Korea),  and  connect  all 
the  chief  dtiea  and  towns  in  the  PeninsuUu 

The  Main  Line,  from  Fusan,  on  the  Korea  Channel,  to 
Antung,  on  the  Yalu  Riireri  in  Manchiuia,  is  an  important 
link  in  the ,  round-the-world  route  ini  Siberia,  and  ia  the 
shortest  overland  route  to  Burope. 

Luxurious  Pullman  Trains  carrying  sleeping  and  dining  cars 
(excellent  food  at  moderate  prices),  and  equipped  with  all  the 
refinements  of  the  splendid  fast  trains  <^  America,  are  fea- 
tures of  the  line.  Every  known  convenience  compatible  with 
safety  is  offered  to  travelers  over  the  Korean  Government 
Railways. 

The  Company*s  magnificent  station  hotels  at  Fusan  and 
Shingishil  are  furnished  conmiodiously  in  foreign  style  and 
are  under  the  personal  and  vigilant  supervision  of  men  skilled 
In  the  management  of  popular  and  successful  American  and 
European  hotels*  English  is  spoken  by  railway  and  hotel 
employees. 

Korea  is  one  of  the  quaintest  of  the  yet  unspoiled  countries 
of  the  Far  East,  and  it  should  be  visited  by  every  lover  of  the 
unique  and  picturesque.  Its  matchless  dunate,  its  two-thou- 
sand-year-old civilization  (quite  different  from  eveiy  other), 
and  its  unexcelled  hunting  (huge  striped  tigers,  bears,  and  a 
host  of  smaller  fur-bearing  and  feathered  game)  render  it 
peculiarly  attractive  to  foreigners.  Its  unexplored  mineral 
wealth  is  just  now  attracting  the  attention  of  miners  every- 
where. Its  good  hotels  enable  tourists  to  enjoy  Korea  at  a 
moderate  outlay. 

The  Railway  Bureau  issues  free  booklets,  handsomely  il- 
lustrated and  with  maps,  descriptive  of  Korea  and  its  progress 
and  resotu-ces,  and  will  gladly  send  them  for  the  asking*  Ad- 
dress: The  Railway  Btu-eau  of  the  Government-General  of 
Chosent  Ryuzan»  Seoul^  Korea. 

Ticket  Agents:  The  Imperial  Government  Railways  of 
Jajan;  Xhos.  Cook  &  Sons,  etc 
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SOUTH  MANCHURIA  RAILWAY 

Shortest,  QaicKest  and  Cheapest  Route  between 
The  Far  East  and  Europe  vi&  Dairen 


TMRICE-WBKKK^Y  BZPRKSS  TRAINS 

Composed  of  excellently  equipped  SLEEPING,  DINING,  and  ist  CLASS 
CARS,  are  operated  between  DAIREN  and  CHANGCHUN  in  connection  with 
the  TRANS-SIBERIAN  TRAINS  and  SHANGHAI  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

CONNECTIONS  AT  MUKDEN 

These  Express  Trains  connect  at  MUKDEN  with  the  PEKING-MUKDEN 
^     RAILWAY  running  via  TIENTSIN,  the  MUKDEN-ANTUNG  l-INE,and 
^■ijjdth  the  CHOSEN  (KOREAN)  RAILWAY,  thus  bringing  London  and 
^^Ipe  and  a  quarter  days  nearer. 

'      OTHER  STEAMER  CONNECTIONS 

AT  DAIREN 

Regular  Steamship  Services  are  maintained  between  DAIREN  and  MOJT, 
DBE,  CHEMULPO,  TIENTSIN,  CHEFOO,  TSINGTAO,  and  other  ports 
Japan  and  China. 

RAILWAY  HOTEI^S 

YAMATO  HOTELS  at  DAIREN,  PORT  ARTHUR,  MUKDEN,  FU- 
SHUN,  and  CHANGCHUN,  all  managed  by  the  Company  and  furnished  in 
European  style,  provide  comfortable  accommodation. 

TICKET  AGENTS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE 

EAR  EAST 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SLEEPING  CAR  and  EXPRESS  TRAINS  CO.; 
the  NIPPON  YUSEN  KAISH A,  SHANGHAI ;  Messrs.  THOS.  COOKand 
SON;  and  the  KEISEBUREAU  dcr  HAMBURG  AMERIKA  LINE. 

FlOM  DAIREN  _ 

To  TOKYO  OR  YOKOHAMA 

MOJI  OR  SHIMONOSEKI  .. 

"  CHANGCHUN   

"  HARBIN   

«<  ST.  PETERSBURG  (viX  VIATKA) 

"  BERLIN   

•*  PARIS   

LONDON  

SOUTH  MANCHURIA  RAILWAY  CO.,  DAIREN,  MANCHURIA 

TeL  Ali.t  ''MANUTSU Codei :  A.B.C  Sth  £d.,  A  L  4  Lieber'a 
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IMPERIAL  TAIWAN  (Fonnosan)  RAILWAYS 


TRUNK  RAILWAY  LINE  (TntM-FoHnosanRaUway) 

"IlMiBBiBdMMaKliCMwiMtweMdietwoiBportiBtapaipaili,  K«diiiig 

towiu 

in  ike  Uaixl,  tiidi  at  Taipeh^  Shinchiky»  Taichm  Shok^  Kagi,  Tainuit 

etc.  Through  day  and  ti^  trabn.   Baid  tenrice.  Good  food. 

.  BRANCH  RAILWAY  LINES:  — 

TAMSUl  LINE  —  For  Tamsui,  a  flourishing  open  port  with  charming 
views  in  the  vicinity,  !3  m.  from  Taipefi  junction. 

Hokuto,  a  station  on  this  hne,  is  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur  tpiiogS  and  iU 
beautiful  gardens.   Lovely  fiowers  throughout  the  year. 
AKO  LINE — For  Ako,  a  local  budnen  centre  tiluated  in  the  lugar-cane 
diatncl^  1 1  m.  fiom  Takaw  jtmctioii* 

REGULAR  STEAMSHIP  SERVICES:— 

KeeJiing'Kobe  line  via  Moji  ....  Eight  times  a  moiUh 

^akaw- Shanghai  line   thrice  a  month 

^akflW'Canion  line   '^wice  a  month 

^amstti'Hmtgkong  Ifne   FcuribmaamoM 

THE  TAIWAN  RAILWAY  HOTEL  • 

(under  the  control  of  the  Railway  Department)  is  the  only  first 
class  hotel  in  European  style  in  Formosa.  Up-to-date  accommodations. 
Ejccellent  cuisine.    Charges  moderate.    Rates  from  ¥6.  to  ¥i5.  per  da^f 

including  meals. 

Cable  Addma:  Hotel  Taihoku,"  Taipeh.  Code  A3.C5tk  Edition. 

Telephone  Noa.  556^63 

LIGHT  RAILWAYS  omed  and  operated  by  the  Sugar  ReliidiigCoa. 
comieoi  ¥nlh  theGovenmient  linea,  and  ailord  local  tiaupoirtatuMi  facD- 

ilies  {linking  up  the  refincfies  and  smaller  towns  tn  the  neighborhood)* 

Fof  Information  pertaming  to  Fonnoia,  its  peopie,  and  its  fwodudt,  ackirea : 

Department  of  Imperial  Taiwan  Railways 

Taipeh,  Formosa 

CMeAidrm:  "TETSUDO  "  TELEPHONE  Not.  97JS2 
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THE  FAIRMONT  HOTEL — As  Shown  above,  covers  an 
entire  city   block,   crowning   Nob  Hill,   practically   in  the 
heart  of  the  city — yet  away  from  the  dust  and  noise  of 
fhe  busier  downtown  streets     Its  superb  location  thus  in- 
sures pure  air  and  perfect  quiet     It  is  one  of  the  very  ; 
few  metropolitan  hotels  standing  in  its  own  gardens,  with  ; 
I  green  lawns  and  terraces.    From  its  windows,  as  well  aaj 
from    its    grounds    a    magnificent    panorama    of    the    city,  • 
the  bay,  and  the  mountains  is  obtained.    THE  FAIRMONT: 
has  five  hundred  and  fifty  guest  rooms,  every  one  of  which  ; 
has  attached  bath  ; 

RATES 

THE  FAIRMONT  is  operated  on  the  European  Plan  only.: 
Outside  Room  with  bath  in  annexes,  per  day,  $2.50,  $3,0<). ; 
Outside  Room  with  bath  facing  Open  Court,  per  day,  $3.00,  | 

$3.r>(),  $4.00.  •  ; 

Outside  Room  with  bath  facing  Street  and  City,  per  day,; 
$5.00,  $0.00.  : 
Outside  Rooms  with  bath,  en  suite,  per  day,  $10.00  to: 

$25.  (JO.  ; 

NOTE. — The  above  rates  are  for  one  person.  If  two; 
persons  occupy  the  same  room  add  $2.00  per  day  for ; 
addrtional  person.  • 

Under  the  management  of 

PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  California  • 

■iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiimiiiimiiii 
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Grand  Sun  Court.  Palace  Hotel. 

5  THE  PALACE  HOTEL  presents  the  traveler  the  most  S 
Z  striking  interior  arrungement  of  anv  large  metropolitan  ho-" 
=  tel  in  the  world.    The  central  motif  is  the  great  Sun  Court 

—  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving  above.  This  court  is 
S  eighty-five  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 
5  All  public  rooms  such  as  restaurants,  grills,  corridors,  of- 
S  fice,  news  and  flower  stands,  telephone  and  telegraph  offices, 
3  information  bureau,  banquet  and  reception  rooras,  ladies' 
^  parlors,  concert  and  ball  rooms,  etc.,  are  arranged  about 
S  this  superb  lounge.  In  construction  of  the  Palace,  the  best 
3  materials  were  used,  making  it  as  absolutely  proof  against 
SS  fire  and  other  action  of  the  elements  as  human  ingenuity 
S  and  skill  can  devise 
E  RATES 

=     The  Palace  Hotel  is  operated  on  the  European  plan  only. 

—  Restaurant  service  a  la  carte. 

E     Rooms  without  bath,  per  day.  $2.()0,  $2.50  and  $3.00  for 
=  1  person ;  $.'{.50,  .$4.(H).  .$5.00  for  2  people. 
5     Rooras  with  bath,  oer  day.  .$3.(R).  $:{.50.  .$4.00.  $5.00,  $0.0<1 
=  for    1    person.    ST.OO.    $,t).O0.    $7.00,    $8.00,    $9.00.  $10.(M> 
E  'or  2  people, 

S     Bedroom,  parlor  and  bath,  two  persons  per  day, .  $10.00, 
E  $12.00,  $15.00.  $18.00,  $20.00. 

E     Suites  of  three  or  more  rooms,   two  or  three  persons 
E  P^T  <iAyi  ^rora  $19.00  upwards 

S  Under  the  management  of 

1   PALACE  HOTEL  COMPANY  i 

H  San  Francisco.  California. 

iimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiHiiiii 
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0  THE  GRAND  HOTEL  □ 

M  YOKOHAMA  H 

ri    TeLegraphk  address:  H.  B.  Manwaring  fj  | 

**GrQnd**  Manager  fl 

The  Hotel  with  a  World-Wide  Reputation  H 

1  1       Finest  location  in  Yokohama.    On  the  Bund,  over-  [j 

looking  Tokyo  Bay.  Ideal  Situatioii.  Omnibus  meets  r  i 

LJ    all  express  trains.  Power  Launch  and  BngLish-speak-  M 

1  ]    ing  porter  meet  all  incoming  ships  and  relieve  the  |J 

ri    passenger  of  all  trouble  and  delay  at  tbe  custom-house*  f  ] 

Accommodations  for  500  guests.     Spacious  Bail  f  ] 

i-^    Rooms.  Beautiful  Dining  Rooms.   Reception  Rooms.  M 

I  J    Orchestra  at  Meals*  Dances  and  Special  £ntertain-  U 

r  1    ments  for  Guests.  Matchless  views.  f  1 

F  1       Notable  for  the  beauty  of  its  location,  the  attractive-  |  J 
=-i    ness  of  its  surroundings,  the  perfection  of  its  system, 

=.  i     and  for  its  wholesome  and  delicious  food.    The  latter  k_| 

f  ]    is  prepared  with  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness.  |  J 

p-f    Pure  drinking  water.     Private  Garage.     Livery.  r1 

U    Laundry.  M 

|-J       Rooms  single  or  en  suite,  with  or  without  baths.  M 

I  J    Moderate  Rates.   American  Plan.  i  j 

=^  =  « 

L  i      Single  Rooms  from  ¥7  to  ¥xa  per  day  ($3-50  to  $6  \j 

?  I    American  money).  Double  Rooms,  ¥14  to  Y18.  With  ~' 

bath  attached,  ¥18  for  i  person;  ¥22  for  2  persons.  |-i 

I.  J    Suites  comprising  bedroom,  parlor  and  private  bath,  |J 

I  I    ¥18  to  Y22  per  day  for  i  person,  and  ¥22  to  ¥25  per  |  ; 

f-^    day  for  2  persons.    ¥5  per  day  extra  for  each  addi-  f-% 

|_  ,4    tional  person  occupying  a  suite.  A  discount  of  10  per  L| 

I  I    cent  on  aUtiie  above  prices  for  a  stay  of  30  days  or  more,  f  J 

f  1       Numerous  desirable  rooms  and  suites  at  modest  U 

f  ^    rates  for  a  long  stay,  '  f  1 

Afternoon  tea  served  free  to  guests.  The  hotel  con-  fj 

tains  many  refinements  not  mentioned  above,  but  H 

I.  J    there  are  no  «ctra  charges.  LJ 

p-i^f1l»Mf|jlM«IM||(IIMIt|||||ll||||||)il|I|j|||U|)(||l|iMI||||PM|||   
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The  "Grand"  is  a  Hotel  ot  Distinction  with  all  the 
superlative  excellence  of  American  ideals,  and  much 
of  the  Japanesy  charm  of  the  opulent  East,  yet  with 
moderate  charges.  It  is  as  famous  for  its  hospitality 
as  for  its  perfect  service  and  umivalled  cuisine.  It  is 
one  of  tile  most  inviting  and  homelike  hotels  of  the 
woddt  and  one  of  the  best  liked. 

To  world-travelers  the  "Grand"  is  as  much  a 
feature  of  Japan  as  Fuji-yama  itself,  and  those  who 
would  get  the  most  enjoyment  out  of  their  trip  to 
Japan  make  it  their  headquarters  while  there. 


Its  gay  and  brilliant  lobby  is  a  celebrated  rendez- 
vous for  the  surging  tides  of  travel  that  sweep  cease- 
lessly round  the  world  to  and  from  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident,  as  Well  as  tiie  oentre  d  the  josyous  social  life 
of  Yokohania. 

Though  located  midway  between  the  business  and 
residential  sections  of  the  port,  the  "  Grand  "  stands 
in  a  cherry-embowered  garden  of  its  own,  flanked  on 
two  sides  by  the  sea.  From  the  famous  Dining  Room 
and  the  broad,  g)assed-in  verandas  one  looks  over 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  Junk-flecked  sea  so  ten* 
,derly  blue,  so  drowaj  and  so  tranquil  that  the  view 
•lone  would  take  the  nerye  strain  out  of  the  most 
overworked  person. 


L  J  vants. 


X  s 


The  airy,  commodious  rooms  are  lighted  throughout 
by  mellow  sunshine,  and  wanned  in  winter  by  stesm 
heat  and  attractive  open  fire-places.  They  are  equipped 
£  J  with  oTerythlng  necessary  for  the  traveler's  comfort.  |^  j 
fl  The  room-boys  speak  Bngliab,  and  are  expert  valets  —  Fl 
1^  waiting  upon  the  tourist  with  tiie  tireless  care  and 
=-4    minuteness  characteristic  of' the  best  Japanese  ser- 
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THE 

ORIENTAL  PALACE 

HOTEL 

Mo,  Ilm  The  Bund,  Yokohama, 

THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  UP  TO  DATE 
HOTEI.  IN  THE  FAR  £AST 

Strictly  First  Class 


Telephone  I^o.  . 

846 

Long  Distance 


Post  Office  Box 
No.  167 


The  Oriental  Palace  Hotel  has  been  established  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  its  reputation  as  the  leading  first-class  Hotel  of  this  port 
has  never  been  questioned. 

Accommodation  is  suited  to  all  classes  of  visitors :  Suites 
de  Luxe,  with  Sitting  and  Bath  Rooms  attached,  are  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Hotel  with  private  Verandah,  over- 
looking the  beautiful  Harbor  of  Yokohama. 

The  Steam-Launch  "  Mascotte  "  meets  all  incoming  and  outgoing 
steamers. 

Hotel  Omnibus  meets  all  principal  trains. 

Motor  cars  are  available  for  the  convenience  of  Visitors. 

The  Cuisine  is  unexcelled  ^nd  under  the  management  of 
a  French  Chef;  its  reputation  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  Hotel  in  the  Far  East. 

Under  the  sole  Proprietorship  and  Management  of 

L.  MURAOUB 


Cable  Address : 
ORIENTAL 
YOKOHAMA 


Cable  Used : 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed'n 
Western  Union 
Private  Code 
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HOTEL  BELMONT 


80,  MAIN  STREET,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN 

TELKGRAPH  ADDRESS:  "BELMONT,  YOKOHAMA" 


The  Belmont  is  a  new,  clean,  modern,  comfortable,  and  strictly  first- 
class  hotel  under  American  management,  with  electric  lights,  sanitary  hot 
and  cold  baths,  a  delightful  summer  garden,  and  a  cuisine  noted  for  its 
excellence. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  moderate  priced  hotel  where  large,  airy  rooms, 
clean hness  and  good  food  are  prominent  f cultures,  come  to  the  Belmont. 
It  is  the  most  popular  family  hotel  in  Yokohama,  and  is  piitronized  by 
local  residents,  army  and  navy  men,  commercial  travelers,  and  tourists 
who  know. 

Rates  from  5  to  6  yen  a  day  ($2.50  to  $3  American  money)  for  room 
and  board  inclusive.  No  extras.  Special  reduction  for  a  long  stay.  Table- 
board  by  the  week  or  month,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Our  English-speaking  porter  meets  all  incoming  trains  and  ships,  and 
takes  charge  (free)  of  travelers'  luggage. 
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THE  CLUB  HOTEL 

Ltd. 

THE  BUNDt  YOKOHAMA 


A  lioinellke»  family  lioteU  popular  wltli 
toarisis  because  of  its  large,  clean,  well-ventilated 
and  well-warmed  rooms;  its  good  food,  excellent 

service,  and  moderate  rates.  It  is  deservedly  liked  by 
Americans,  English  and  Australians,  and  is  much  pat- 
ronized by  Army  and  Navy  officers  and  their  families. 

Its  splendid  location  on  tlie  Bund  adfacent 
to  the  YokolMma  United  Clnb»  and  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Post  Office,  the  chief  banks  and 
business  houses,  makes  it  an  ideal  hotel  for  commer- 
cial travelers.  Many  of  its  sunny  rooms  have  open 
fireplaces,  private  baths,  and  verandas,  and  nearly  all 
aiford  magnificent  sea  views. 

Tliougta  one  of  Hie  oldest  of  iiie  Yolcolminn 

betels,  '•THE  CLUB"  is  modern  throughout,  with 

all  the  up-to-date  features  and  conveniences  of  a  fash- 
ionable, high-priced  hotel. 

Rates  from  ¥5  a  day  ($2.50  U.S.  money),  Amer- 
ican plan.   Special  reductions  for  a  long  stay  and 

for  families. 

Our  fiorttn  m§9i  imeomiMg  trains  mid  MUamm  amd  rrlfofw 
ike  traveler  efall  merry  abeut  iuggetge* 

Write  us  In  advance  and  we  will  reserve 
apartments  tor  you. 

Table-board  at  low  prices,  quoted  on  application. 
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THE 

KAIHIN-IN 

HOTEL 


KAMAKURA 
JAPAN 


commodious  and  excellently  appointed  hotel  under  foreign  super- 


vision, delightfully  situated  in  the  sometime  capital  of  Old  Japan, 


in  a  vast  park  amid  beautiful  surroundings.  Overlooking  the 
sea,  with  magnificent  views.  Splendid  pine-fringed  beach,  where  the  surf 
thunders  ceaselessly  and  sings  its  diapason  melodies  through  the  long 
restful  days  and  sleepful  nights.  Unexcelled  sea-bathing,  lx)ating,  and 
fishing.  Three  miles  from  charming  ENOSHIMA  (tram-cars)  and  within 
a  few  minute's  walk  of  the  KAMAKURA  DIABUTSU,  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  unforgettable  sights  in  Japan. 

KAMAKURA  is  only  40  min.  by  railway  from  Yokohama  (35  more 
from  Tokyo),  and  there  are  frequent  trains.  It  is  an  ideally  restful  place 
for  the  tourist,  just  far  enough  from  the  city  to  give  one  an  entire  change 
of  environment,  yet  near  enough  to  enable  the  business  man  to  go  and 
come  leisurely.    The  region  abounds  in  lovely  walks  and  charming  views. 

The  Best  Bathing  in  Japan.  A  Paradise  for  Children, 


The  KAIHIN-IN  HOTEL  is  a  popular  rendezvous  for  motorists, 
and  is  the  centre  of  an  attractive  social  life.  The  broad,  wind-swept 
balconies,  the  large,  clean,  airy  rooms,  and  the  good  food  and  fine  ser- 
vice, coupled  with  the  fragrant  gardens  and  pine  groves  in  which  the 
hotel  is  embowered,  impart  an  enduring  charm.  No  tourist  should  leave 
Japan  before  spending  a  few  days  in  beautiful  and  historic  Kamakura. 

Although  the  hotel  caters  to  the  best  patronage,  its  rates  are  very 
reasonable.      For  terms  apply  to  W.  AOVAMA,  Manager. 


Sweet,  Clean,  and  Healthful. 
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ESTABLISHED 
1869 


REBUILT 
1911 


EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  PLAN 

Leading  Hotel  in  tlie  Capital 

EVERY  MODERN  CONVENIENCE 
HOTEL  ORCHESTRA  EVERY  EVENING 


Telephone  Numbers  : 
"  Sbimbashi "  463-463-464-1569-2393 


ROOMS  SINGLE  OR  EN  SinTE,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  BATH 

S.  Kitamura 

Cable  Address:  "SEITOKEN."  Code:  A.  B.  C.  Sth  Edition 

BRANCHES 

(Uyeno  Park) 
(Parisian  Cafe) 

(American  Bar  and  Quick  Lunch) 

(Main  Line  of  Imperial  Government^  Rail- 
way, between  Tokio,  Kyoto,  Osaka, 
Kobe,  and  Shimonoseki) 


Uyeno  Seiyoken  Hotel 
Caf^  Lion,  Ginza 
Cafe  Shimbashi,  Shimbashi 
Dining  Car  Service 


y  CoOgk 


IMPERIAL  HOTEL 


TOKYO 


CABLE 
ADDRESS: 

"IMPEHO 
TOKYO" 


CODES: 

WESTERN 
UNION, 

A.  B.  C. 
5th  Edition 


IS  THE  HOME  FOR  TOURISTS 

AND 

SOCIAL  CENTER  OF  THE  CAPITAL 


ROOMS  EN  SUITE  OR  SINGLE 
WITH  OR  WITHOUT  BATH 
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THE  PARK  HOTEL 

Matsushima,  Japan 


FUTAKO  JIMA  (TWIN  ISLANDS),  A  VIEW  AT  MATSUSHIMA 


The  Park  Hotel  is  new  and  absolutely  up-to-date,  with  every 
comfort  and  luxury  desired  by  foreign  travelers.  English 
spoken. 

Superbly  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  matchless  Matsushima 
Bay,  the  most  beautiful  and  celebrated  of  the  Sankei,  or  Three 
Great  Sights  of  Japan. 

No  foreigner  should  leave  Japan  without  seeing  Matsushima 
and  its  wonderful  island-studded  bay,  noted  alike  for  its  charm, 
its  restfulness,  and  its  fine  fishing.  Fishing  and  boating  ex- 
cursions planned  by  the  hotel  management. 

The  hotel  is  under  the  management  of  the  well-known  Sei- 
yoken  Hotel,  of  Tokyo,  and  the  special  supervision  of  the  Miyagi 
Prefectural  Government. 

Noted  for  its  excellent  food  and  faultless  service. 

Our  accommodations  are  unsurpassed,  and  our  rates  are 
moderate  enough  to  permit  the  most  economically  disposed 
traveler  to  make  a  long  stay  in  this  Japanese  paradise. 

« 

Rooms  can  be  engaged  of  the  Seiyoken  Hotel,  in  T^kyd 
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Kanaya  Hotel 

nikkD,  japan 

Telegraphic  address  :     Kanaya,  NikklF'* 

Favorably  known  to  the  traveling  public  for 
the  beauty  of  its  environment,  the  excellence 
of  its  appointments ;  for  its  attractive  rooms » 
low  rates,  and  perfect  service.  Good  food 
cooked  in  foreign  style  and  served  by  English* 
speaking  servants* 

The  Kanaya  Hotel  is  newly  built,  and  furnished  in  Euro- 
pean style,  with  large,  airy,  comfortable  rooms  and  balconies, 

clean  and  modern  bath-rooms,  and  all  the  up-to-date  re- 
quirements of  a  first-class  hotel.  Its  surroundings  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  classical  in  Japan.  The  Nikko 
Temples  and  Mausolea  (a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel) 

rank  witli  tlie  most  inignificeiit  extant,  and  are  to  Japan  what 
the  Taj  Mahal  and  the  Delhi  Palaces  are  to  British  India. 

No  traveler  thinks  of  leaving  Japan  before  seeing  Nikko, 
and  the  best  classes  patronize  the  Kanaya  Hotel,  Open  the 
year  round  for  permanent  and  transient  guests.  The  hotel 
provides  guides  and  horses  at  reasonable  rates.  Garage. 
Japanese  wing  where  tourists  may  enjoy  the  charm  of  a  Jap- 
anese inn  with  the  comfort  and  good  food  of  a  foreign  hotel. 


Rates  from  6  yen  and  upward  per  day,  American  plan 
Special  reduction  for  a  Img  stay 


Don't  fail  to  see  Nikko,  and  when  you  are 

there,  stop  at  the  Kanaya  HoteL 
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MIYAKO<^HOTEL 


Telefraph  address:  lCVf\Tf\    lAPAItf  Telephone 

"Miyako,  Kyoto'*  IklUlU,  JArAN  ^^^.^  421-338 


The  Miyako  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  charming  hotels  in 
Japan,  and  is  situated  in  a  stately,  25-acre  park  on  the  sloping  side 
of  the  classical,  temple-studded  Higashi-yama,  high  above  the  dty 
floor  and  out  of  reach  of  fires.  The  magnificent  views  from  its 
glassed-in  verandas  are  unequalled  in  extent  and  beauty.  Many 
of  the  150  newly  furnished  rooms  have  attractive  open  fireplaces 
and  private  baths.  All  are  furnished  in  fordgn  style  and  are  known 
for  their  comfort  and  splendid  vistas. 

The  Miyako  is  close  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Kyoto  tem- 
ples, and  is  wiihin  a  few  minutes  ride  by  jinriki  or  tramway  of  the 
Mikado's  Palace,  the  Museum,  Nijo  Castle,  and  all  the  chief  sights 
of  the  Old  Capital.  The  tramway  to  Lake  Biwa  goes  past  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Beautiful  walks  radiate  to  jrroves  of  pine  and  maple 
trees,  and  the  environs  are  restful,  tranquil,  and  soothing. 

The  Miyako  is  the  most  homelike  hotel  in  Japan,  with  a  cuisine 
admittedly  the  best,  and  with  unexcelled  service.  Our  rates  are 
not  higher  than  those  of  inferior  hotels.  Our  free  Information  Bu- 
reau supplies  guides  at  reasonable  prices  and  is  a  great  convenience 
to  travelers. 

The  Miyako  was  twice  patronized  by  H*  L  H.  Prince  Artliw 
of  Cbnnattghtf  and  is  the  headquarters  in  KyGto  for  the  best  class 
of  travel  always. 

Miyako  Products  Bureau 

(MIYAKO  HOTEL) 

All  the  products  of  Kyoto  and  other  districts  likely  to  interest  the  trav- 
eller are  displayed  plainly  marked  at  fuced  prices.  No  imitation  goods,  and  no  bai^ 
gaining.  Everything  direct  from  producers  and  guaranteed  to    as  represented. 

M.  Hamaguchi,  Manager 
THE  DAIBUTSU  HOTEL 

is  run  in  connection  with  the  Miyako,  and  caters  to  the  economically 
d  is  posed .  E  ve  ry  comfort  and  convenience  at  a  low  price.  Excellent 
food  and  service. 


ORIENTAL  HOTEL,  Limited 

THE  BUND,  KOBE,  JAPAN 
The  most  popular  hotel  in  the  Far  East  for  Comfort,  Location,  Rq>utation,  and 

REASONABLE  RATES.     EXCELLENT  CUISINE 

Homelike,  Exclusive,  Refined,  and  with  ideal  accommodations  for  both  per- 
manent and  transient  guests 

BEAUTIFULLY  SITUATED  NEAR  THE  SEA 

With  far-reaching  views.     Extensive  Roof  Garden.     EJevators.  Fireplaces. 

All  the  requirements  of  comfort  and  luxury. 

Planned  on  the  lines  of  the  best  London  and  New  York  hotels,  with  faultless 
service  and  sumptuous  appointments.   Fine  connecting  bath-rooms.  Abso- 
lutely Ereproof .    Largest  and  most  attractive  hotel  in  Japan. 

English-speaking  runners  meet  all  trains  and  incoming  ships. 

PRIVATE  POWER  LAUNCH  AND  MOTOR  CARS 

Patronized  by  the  First  Class  Tourists  of  the  World. 
Rates  from  ¥7  a  day  and  upward  ($3.30  American  money)  for  room  and  board. 
Near  Sannomiya  Station.  Elnglish  Management. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  "ORIENTAL**  KOBE 


Google 


TOR  HOTEL,  Ltd. 

I 

liODi:.  JAPAN 

THE  FIMEST  HOTEL  IN  THE  EAST 

Thoroughly  up-to-date  Under  Swiss  Management  \ 


Electric  Fans  and  ra«.>i^«        Bathrooms  attached 

Steam  Heating  uarage  ^  ^  Bedrooms 


The  Tor  Hotel  stands  in  its  own  beautiful  gar- 
dens overlooking  the  Town  and  Inland  Sea. 

Healthy,  quiet  situation  free  from  dust. 

Rates  from  ¥7  a  day  and  upward,  American  plan. 

Spacious  open  and  enclosed  verandahs. 

The  steam  launch  TOR  '*  and  the  private  auto- 
mobile meet  all  boats  and  trains. 


Cable  Address  '*  7<?r,"  Kobe, 


H.  LUTZ.  Manager 

.  J  ^    I  y  Google 


Mr.  Tourist 

Does  it  mean  anything  to  you  to  keep  up  with  the  march 

of  World  events — with  the  happenings  in  your  Home-land, 

while  enjoying  the  sights  of  Japan  ? 

« 

Are  you  interested  to  know  what  is  transpiring  in  Japan 
during  your  sojourn  ?  Would  you  appreciate  knowing  that  a 
local  event  of  unusual  interest  was  about  to  take  place,  the 

observance  o£  which  would  add  to  the  charm  of  your  visit? 

Would  it  be  worth  your  while  in  a  strange  land  to  know 
the  reliable  firms  to  deal  with  in  obtaining  the  necessaiy 
comforts  of  travel,  in  making  your  purchases,  etc*  ? 

If  a  knowUdg€  of  all  or  any  of  these  things  means 
anuthing  to  you — uliii  wa  lum  tiiat  knimikd^? 

The  Japan  Advertiser 

Japan's  Leading  Foreign  Daily  Newspaper 
Will  Ke^  You  Informed. 

The  Advertiser  has  its  own  special  cable  services  supply- 
ing the  complete  news  of  the  world  daily. 

The  local  news  of  Japan  is  thoroughly  reported  by  a  hfge 
and  competent  foreign  and  native  stafi. 

The  advertisements  appearinj^  in  the  Advertiser  are  only 
those  of  tirms  that  are  thorou<:;hly  reliable  and  that  the 
paper  can  recommend  to  its  readers.. 

The  Japan  Advertiser  is  for  sale  at  all  railway  and  hotel 

news-stands  in  western  and  central  Japan.   If  you  cannot 

obtain  it  at  ytjur  nearest  news-stand  —  a  postal  to  the  pub- 
lishers will  iiring  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  ^ 

/  Ten  sen  the  copy — Rates  for  longer  teims  ' 

The  Advertiser  Publishing  Company 

Tokyo^  Japan 
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THE  JAPAN 
DAILY  HERALD 

« 

AN  AUTHORITY  ON 
THINGS  JAPANESE 

UnrimUed  as  an  Advertising  medium 


Invaluable  to  the  tourist  and 

to  foreigners  abroad  interested 
in  the  current  of  thought  and 
events  in  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Subscription,  $  1 8  gold  peryear, 
postpaid. 

Advertising,  25  cents,  gold  per 
inch  per  day. 

The  Japan  Daily  Herald  brings 
Immediate  results. 


Address  att  inquiries  to 


Digitized  by  Google 


ihe 

The  Leading  English  iVen^paper  of  Yakphama. 

Latest  PolkxraL  G>iiiinercial,  Social  and  General  News  of 

the  day. 

Published  every  evening. 

Fint  Class  Adveitising  Meduna. 

Daily,  ¥20  per  annum.  Postage  ¥12  extnu 

The  Weekly  Gazette  oontaine  all  the  condensed 
news  of  the  day  and  is  specially  adapted  for 

mailing  abroad.  Price  per  year  ¥12 ;  postage 
free# 

The  Japan  Directory 

The       oompUte  Dtedor^  of  ihe  fapanese  Empire. 

Published  (in  Elnglish)  early  in  January  each  year. 
700  pages  and  maps.  Price  $3,  gold,  delivered  anywhere. 

Unrivalled  Advertising  Medium 


ForfitU  parHetdan,  addren : 

THE  JAPAN  GAZETTE  CO^ 

10  Water  Street,  Yokohama,  Japan 


Japan  Gazette 
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The 

JAPAN  TIMES 

TOKYft  JAPAN 

A  UNIQUE  ORGAN  OF  PUBUC  OPINION 
OWNED  AND  EDITED  BY  JAPANESE 


It  gives  the  quickest  and  fullest  service 
of  Japanese  news  and  views.  It  is  the 
best  medium  through  which  the  out- 
side world  can  get  into  direct  touch  with 
the  thought  and  feelings  of  the  people 

Larger  Circulation  than  any  Newspaper 
published  in  any  European  Language  in  Japan 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST 
ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

Subscriplton  Rates 
DAILY.— One  month,  1.50  yen ;  Six  months,  8  yen ;  One  year,  15  yen. 
WEEKLY. —  Six  months,  5  yen;  One  year,  xoyen. 

REDUCTION.— Twenty  per  cent,  reduction  is  allowed  to  Educational  Ineti- 

tutions,  Students  anH  Persons  enpfai^ed  in  Religious  or  Educational  Work. 

POSTAGE. —  ]^ree  within  Japanese  postal  limits.   For  abroad,  twelve  yen 
per  annum  for  the  Daily  and  two  yen  per  annum  for  the  Weekly  £^tion. 

Remittance  may  be  made  In  English  or  American  money  at  the  rate  of 
two  ahillinge  or  fifty  cents  for  one  yen. 

The  Japan  Times  Office 

HIBIYA  PARK 
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^  JAPAN  MAIL 

EMtabiished  tS6S 

Address  3,  Sanchome,  Mitoshirocho,  Kanda-Ku 
TOKYO*  JAPAN 

A  REVIEW  OF  JAPANESE  COMMERCE 
POLITICS,  LITERATURE  AND  ART 
CIRCULATING  ALL  OVER  JAPAN 
CHINA,  KOREA,  SIAM  AND 
THE  PHILIPPINES 


THE  JAPAN  DAILY  MAIL 
Price  Yen  2  per  month,  or  24  Yen  per  year,  Postage  extra. 

THE  JAPAN  WEEKLY  MAIL 

Price  Yen  2  oer  month,  or  24  Yen  per  year,  Postage  extra.  Missionaries 
ana  SchooUteachers  receive  a  redaction  of  50%  in  the 
price  of  the  Japan  Weekly  MaiL 


ADVERTISING  RAT£S 

For  3  insertions  Yen  i.oo  per  inch. 

«  1  week  ««  1.50  "  «* 

CONTRACT  PREPAID  ADVERTISEMENTS 

For  I  month  I o  per  cent,  reduction  on  weekly  rates 
"     3  months  18      «  «       «t      «  * 

M       ^        M  M         M  «  M         M  M 

<C     12        **  50        *'  M  «         II  W 

Notices  of  Marriage,  Birth,  Death,  or  Reception  days 
Yen  I  per  insertion  prepaid. 


Full  telegraphic  services  from  Europe. 

Special  nttcMition  paid  to  all  matters  of  local  and  national  interest* 
Carefulily  compiled  market  reports. 

Full  and  complete  financial  information  re^ardin^  Japanese  Concerns^ 
Government  and  Private. 


YOKOHAMA  OFFICE:  75,  YAMASHITACHO 

A/i  business  communici^ions  should  be  addressed  to  Ike  Manager 
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I   H  No.  23,  Naniwa  Machi, 

Kobe,  Japan 

KOBE  - 
HERALD. 


London  Office : 
Fleet  Street 


THE  BEST  AND  OLDEST  ESTABLISHED 
FOREIGN  NEWSPAPER  IN  KOBE 

Published  every  afternoon  in  English 
Single  copies,  losen.  Per  year,  24  yen 

THE  KOBE  HERALD 

is  the  most  trustworthy  tor  news,  and  is  the  best 
medium  for  advertising.  Acknowledged  to  be  the 

ablest  edited  publication  in  Western  Japan.  Valu- 
able as  an  educator.   Widely  circulated  abroad  for 

its  comprehensive  reviews  of  the  trend  of  Japanese 
thought. 

THE  KOBE  DIRECTORY 

published  yearly  at  3  yen  per  copy,  contains  up- 
ward of  240  pages,  and  is  conceded  to  be  the  best 
and  most  reliable  business  and  social  directory  in 
Western  Japan.  Alphabetical  list  of  the  foreign 
missionaries  in  Japan. 
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THE  SEOUL  PRESS 


Only  English  Daily  Paper 
Published  in  Korea. 
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FOUNDED  IN  1906. 

Widely  Read  in  Korea,  Japan 
and  Manchuria. 

Best  Authority  on  Korean  ASam 

and 

Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Subsciiptioii,  including  postage: 
$12.50  a  year. 

Adveftumg  rales:  $30  pet  indb  per  daj. 

For  longer  periods  special  rates  on  application. 

m 

Publishing  Office :  YAMATO  CHO,  SEOUL. 
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RAYMOND-WHITGOMB 

TOURS 

TO 

JAPAN 


CHINt,  SIBERIA,  PHILIPPINES,  IIDM 

And  other  fascinating  countries  of  the  Far  East 

Small  groups  with  the  character  and  appearance  of 
private  parties.    Highest  travel  plane. 

OTHER  TOURS 

Round  the  World  and  to  Europe,  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  South  America,  Panama  and 
Jamaica,  California  and  Florida. 

AUTOMOBILE  TOURS 

In  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


Send  for  ifookiei  of  tours  that  interest  y<m. 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Benton;  VtwToik;  Plilladtflplila;  Ohlotgo;  SanFrandBoo;  LosAasttlai; 
London;  Hamilton,  Bennnda;  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
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The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank 

(limited) 

Capital  Subscribed  Yen  48»ooo»ooo 

Capital  Paid  Up.   30|000,ooo 

Eesenre  Fund     **  z8|55O|00O 

President  :  Junnosnke  Inouye,  Esq. 

DiRKCTORS 

J.  Inouye,  Esq.  R.  Kimura,  Esq.  M.  Odagiri,  Esq. 

N.  Soma,  Esq.  R.  Hara,  Esq.  T.  Kawashima,  Esq. 

K.  Sonoda,  Esq.        Y.  Yamakawa,  Esq.  Baron  K.  Iwasaki. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  YOKOHABIA 

Manager  :  S.  K.  Suzuki,  Esq. 

nUINGHES  AND  AOENOES 

Shanghai  Tiehling  Lyons 

Hankow  Changchun  New  York 

Peking  Antung-hsien '  San  Francisco 

Tientsin  Harbin  Los  Angeles 

Newchwang  Tokyo  Honolulu 

Daircn  (Dalny)  Osaka  Bombay 

Ryojun  (Port  Arthur)  Kobe  Calcutta 

Eiaoyang  Nagasaki  Hongkong 

Fengticn  (Mukden)  London 

Correspondents  at  all  the  chief  commercial  cities  in  the  world. 


Pan's  Bank,  Ltd.  —  Union  of  London  and  Smith's  Bank,Ltd«  — 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Ltd. 

Interest  allowed  on  Current  Accounts  and  Fixed  Deposits  on 
terms  to  he  ascertained  on  application. 

Every  description  of  lianking  business  transacted. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  managers. 

Certified  cheques  on  this  Bank  will  be  taken  by  the  Custom 
House  at  Yokohama  as  cash  in  payment  of  duty. 
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EsiaUbhed  Half  a  Ceniury 


LANE,CRAWFORD  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

^be  Largest  Foreign  Department  Store 

in  Japan 


DEPAUVMEN'CS 

«  Biscuits  and  Cakes 
Boots  and  Shoes 
Brushware 
Clmiaware 
Cigars  and 
Tobacco 
Corsets 
Drapery 
Furnishings 
Glassware 
Groceries 
Haberda&heiy 


TOURISTS 
WILL  FIND 

EVERYTHING 
THEY 
REQUIRE 

.  HERE 


Hats  and  Caps 
Hosieiy  and  Nect 
wear  • 


Millinery 
Raincoats 
Ribbons 
Tailoring 
Tapestries 
Trunks  and  Bap 

Wallpapers 

Wines  and  Spidte 


Our  Tailoring  Department  is  under  the  super^ 
Vision  ofFtst  Class  London  Cutkrs 


Sole  Agents  for 

MeMrs.  Burberry's  Waterproof  Garments 


36  Nakamachi, 


59  Mam  St, 

YOKOHAMA 
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BRETT'S  PHARMACY 


60  main  street,  yokohama 

Headquarters  in  Japan  for  American,  English,  and 
French  Medicines  and  Toilet  Specialties 

Everything  in  this  line  of  which  the  traveler  may  stand  in  need 

Tooth-powder  and  brushes.  Dental  Cream.  Listerine.  Absorbent 
Cotton.  Vaseline.  Talc  and  Sachet  Powders.  Cold  Cream. 
Bromo  Seltzer.  Liver  Pills,  etc.,  etc. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED  BY  EXPERT  CHEMISTS 

WE  MAKE  NO  MISTAKES 

EXTENSIVE   ASSORTMENTS   OF    FINE   ENGLISH,    AMERICAN,  AND 

FRENCH   PERFUMES  AND  TOILET  WATERS 

SPECIALTIES 

from  Wyeth  (Philadelphia);  Steams  (Detroit);  Parke  Davis  &  Co.; 
Johnson  &  Johnson;  Colgate  &  Co.,  etc. 

ATnerican  Soda  Fountain.     Delicious  American  Soft  Drinks, 

Aerated  Waters 

We  carry  what  you  want,  and  do  not  stock  second-grade  or  spurious 
goods.  Our  aim  is  to  give  you  what  you  wish,  and  not  to  palm  oflf 
something  **  just  as  good.*' 

THE  FRESHEST  AND  BEST  GOODS  AT  THE   LOWEST  PRICES 

A.  Marsby  Manager, 


THE 

YOKOHAMA 
NURSERY 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  COMPANY 

31  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  i  Tn 

U.S.  A. 

c^yenHouI^TKingswa^,  ^1-35,  Makamura.  Bluf^  Yokohanu 

London,  W.C.  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT 

O''  THE  KIND 

Uyeki^umi,  Yokohama. 

Tigrinum,  London.  SUverCups  awarded  by  the  Royal  HorU* 
Suzuki,  New  York.  cultural  Society  and  Diploma  of  the 

A.B.  c.  «  Edmon.  and      Angl^-Jupanese Exhibition,  1910 

Western  Union.  '■ 

n- ,  u  — ^  Landscape  Garden  Architects, 

leiephon^No.  509  Florists,  and  General 

p.  0.  Box  T2  Horticulturists 
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Bouquets,  Baskets,  Wreaths,  and  Other  Artistic  Decoratioiis 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

Shrubs,  Trees,  Bulbs,  Fern  Balls,  Dwarfed  Trees,  and  Seeds 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND 

Fine  Collection  of  Orchids 


IRIS  AND  PEONY  GARDENS  AT  KAMATA 


Specialty,  LILY-BULBS  AND  NURSERY  STOCKS 


Handsome  illustrated  Catalogue  in  English,  free  on  application. 

•  Digitized  by  Google 


K.  TAMAMURA  and  SON 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  GARDEN 

NO.  1498,  NAKAMURA,  BLUFF,  YOKOHAMA 

Japans  Most  Celebrated 
Photographer 


TOURIST  TRADE  A  SPECIALTY 

English  Spoken 


Portraits  aad  all  kinds  of  photographic  work  done  skil- 
fully and  in  the  latest  style. 

Varied  assortment  of  costumes  for  travelers  who  wish 
to  be  pictured  in  Japanese  clothing. 

Developing,  printing,  enlarging,  and  coloring  done 

quickly,  cheaply,  and  satisfactorily. 

Beautiful  lantern  slides  made  from  the  traveler's  own 
pictures. 

The  finest  assortment  in  Japan  of  colored  bromide 
pictures,  post  cards,  albums,  hand-colored  lantern-slides, 
picture-frames  in  quaint  and  beautiful  native  woods,  gold 
lacquered  photographs,  etc. 

Hand-colored  views  from  every  part  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

We  do  the  best  and  finest  work  at  the  most  moderate 
price. 

We  photograph  patrons  in  garden  or  house,  against 
natural  backgrounds,  amidst  the  foliage  and  flowers  of 

the  season.   Such  pictures  make  unique  and  desirable 
souvenirs  of  Japan, 
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By  Special  Appointment  ^tfi^^^J^^^ 
to  the  Imperial  Household  • 

IIDA  £^  CO.  ^♦i 


"TAKASHIMAYA" 

{Established  1857) 
SILK  MERCHANTS 

^^^^^^^ 

Silks,  Crepes,  Scarfs,  Brocades  •ji* 
Mandarin  Coats,  Wrappers,  Blouses  ^ 
ij*        Dress-patterns,  Velvet-Pictures 
Art-Elmbroideries,  Screens 
Emb.  Hanging  Pictures 
Silk  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Etc.  ^ 

^^L^^  STORES     Kyoto     Karasumani  Takatsuji 
^^jjMpm  Tokyo     Nishikonyacho  Kyoba$hi 

Yokohama       81,  Yamaihitacho 


MAKUZU 
KOZAN 

1631,  Minami  Otamachi, 
YOKOHAMA 


Miyagawa  Kozan 

Proprietor 

and  MimhT  of  tht  Board  of  tko 
Imptrial  Japantu  Household  A  rtistt 

Manufacturer  of,  and 
Dealer  in,  the 

Celebrated  Makuzu  Kozan 
Pottery  and  Porcelain 

The  beautiful  Makuzu  "  is  famous  among  the  exquisite 
wares  of  Old  Japan.  Made  in  many  lovely  shapes  and 
colors,  from  dainty  tea-pots  to  big  vases. 

Travelers  are  welcome  to  the 
potteries  and  are  shown  the 
processes  of  making,  burning, 
and  decorating  the  wares.  No 
fees  are  expected,  and  no  one 
is  urged  to  buy  anything.  Eng- 
lish spoken.  The  potteries  con- 
stitute one  of  the  sights"  of 
Yokohama,  and  should  not  be 
missed. 

The  showrooms  contain  a  su- 
perb collection  of  newly  finished 
wares  ranging  in  price  from 
fifty  se»  to  one  hundred  yeu. 
.  Purchases  packed  with  great 
care  and  delivered  anywhere. 


.  ^       S.  L  YAMATOYA 


Shirt  Manufactuter 

No.  6»  BENTEN-DORI,  YOKOHAMA 


Cable  Address,  "  Yamatoya" 

Western  Union  Telegraphic 
Code  used. 

Tdephone  No.  1S3 


BRANCH  STORES 

342,  Motomachi  .Itchome,  Kobe 

3,  Ginza  Sanchome,  T6ky5 
I,  (Jgawamachi,  Kanda,  Tokyd 
The  Grand  Hotel,  Yokohama 


The  Leading  Shirt  Manufacturers  of  Japan 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE 

SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  PYJAMAS,  TIES,  UNDERWEAR,  ETC. 

In  Silk,  Linen,  and  Clotton  Crape 

MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  WEAR 

The  best  Japanese  Cotton  Crape  will  wear  three  times  as  long^ 
other  similar  materials,  and  will  look  well  as  long  as  it  holds  to> 
gether.  Our  Special  Silks  and  Crapes  are  made  in  our  own  exten- 
sive mills,  and  are  superior  to  all  others.  Beautiful  color  designs 
that  won't  fade. 

Our  incomparable  Dress  Shirts  and  Collars  are  made  in  the 
latest  London  and  New  York  styles,  of  the  finest  and  strongest 
Irish  Linen  imported  by  us  direct  from  the  mills  in  Ireland.  They 
are  superior  and  considerably  cheaper  than  anything  the  traveler 

can  buy. 

We  make  all  our  shirts,  etc.,  to  measure,  promptly  and  satisfac- 
torily. The  highest  grade  cotton-crape  shirts  cost  but  $1.50 
American  money  each,  made  to  fit  you  according  to  your  own  wishes. 

Our  outing  sliirts  of  soft,  fine  Japanese  silks  are  beautiful,  inez- 
pensive,  and  durable. 

In  buying  of  us  you  buy  at  headquarters,  for  we  supply  many  of 
the  leadinc^  haberdashers  of  the  world.  Special  attention  to  Tourist 
Trade.  English  spoken  in  all  departments.  Mail  orders  to  any 
parts  of  the  world  a  specialty. 

Read  the  following  Splendid  Endorsements 

"  It  ffives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  Mr.  Yamatoya  has  made  a  great  number  of 
shirts  for  me  and  they  all  have  been  satisfactory.''   Signed,  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

Oct.  2,  1907. 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  shirts."   Signed,  Kitchener. 
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THEYAMATO 

Whoksdk  —  Silk  Store  — —  BOaH 


34-35  Benten-dori,  Yokohama 

JAPAN 


Enlbroldered 

NifiTht-snwns 

Hand-painted 

and 

Chemises 

Novelties: 

Drawn-work: 

Corset  covers 

Jewel  boxes 

Silk  blouses 

Shawls  &  scarfe 

Hat-pin  cases 

Linen  ^ 

Parasols 

GlOYe  cases 

Crepe 

Linen  haudkfe. 

Hdkf.  cases 

Silk  dress  Icngtiis 

SUk  stockings 

Needle  books 

Linen  « 

Mea^s  socks 

Fictnre  frames 

Crepe « 

Emb.lHigs 

Opera  bags 

Gauze  " 

Table-centers 

Pin  boxes 

Dressing  Jackets 

Doilies  &  napkins 

Basket  bags 

Japanese  kimonos 

Tea  &  tray  ciatbs 

Card  cases 

Mandarin  coats 

Silk  fans 

Pin-cushions 

Evenins:  coats 

Irish  lace 

Place  cards 

Wadded  gowns 

Bed  spreads 

Menu  cards 

Smoking*  jackets 

Cut-velvet 

Writing:  papers 

Baby's  Jackets 

pictures 

etc.,  etc. 

Wadded  vests 

ttCmp  etc* 

Prices  maked  in  plain  figures 

We  liave  been  in  business  since  1899,  and  are  known  the 
world  over  as  Dealers  in  Reliable  Goods  at  Honest  Prices, 

We  have  thousands  of  customers  in  every  country  on  the 
globe,  i.ach  one  of  these  thousands  of  customers  has  had  a 
square  deal  every  time  they  have  bought  from  us.  Our  Stand* 

ing  is  High  and  Our  Credit  Good. 

OUR  MAILORDER  DEPARTMENT  will  attend  to  your 
mail  orders  most  accurately  and  promptly.   English  spoken, 

HnU  Jor  our  iUustraicd  catalog  in  EngUsh^  to-day. 
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When  you  visit 
the  Land  of  the 

Rising  Sun,  do  |  \ 


not  fail  to  see 


NOZAWAYA'S  SILK  STOKE 
AT  YOKOHAMA 


FOR  rr  CONTAINS  THE 


Greatest  Variety  of  Beautiful  Silks 

ill  the  Empire 


The  Nozawaya  products  are  known  round  the  world  for 
their  up-to-date  styles,  splendid  durability,  and  reasonable 
cost. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  superb  Mandarin  Coats,  Stylish 
Theatre  Wraps  and  Gowns,  Kimonos,  Dressing  Gowns, 
Smoking  Jackets,  Drawn  Linen,  Underwear,  Infants'  Wear, 
Silk  Novelties,  and  a  wide  selection  of  various  articles  made 
of  fine  Japanese  silk  and  cotton-crape. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Parisian  Gowns.  Our  skilled  de- 
signers visit  Paris  and  London  each  season,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  offer  our  patrons  advance  styles  in  fashionable  creations 
not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  Japan.  Our  prices  are  con* 
siderably  below  those  asked  by  others,  and  our  dress-making 
department  is  patronized  extensively  by  foreign  ladies  resid- 
ing in  Yokohama  and  Tokyo. 

£nglish  is  spoken  in  all  our  departments.  The  quality  of 
our  goods  is  unexcelled,  and  our  prices  are  right 
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TOYAMA  & 
COMPANY 

IVORISTS 

Ginza  Nichome,  KySbashiku 
TOKYO.  JAPAN 

Designers  of  and 
Dealers  in 

FINE  IVORY 

CARVINGS 

•      THE  GODDESS  KWANNON 

We  employ  the  best  artists  in  Japan  and  we  use  only  the  highest  grades  oi  fine 
Siamese  and  African  ivory.    We  use  no  walrus  tusks,  bone,  or  other  substitutes. 

We'  supply  art  collectors  and  the  great  museums  of  the  world,  and  our  products 
are  known  everywhere  as  the  finest  of  the  fine.  We  are  recognized  headquarters 
(or  everything  in  the  way  of  ivory  carvings,  from  the  smallest  an^  daintiest  netsukes 
to  magnificent  groups  costing  ten  thousand  yen. 

A  superb  collection  of  finished  pieces  is  on  display  in  our  Tdk3r5  store,  to  which 
visitors  are  cordially  invited.  We  take  pleasure  in  having  tourists  visit  our  ateliers, 
and  in  showing  them  the  highly  interesting  process  of  carving  the  ivory  from  ele- 
phant tusks. 

The  Toyama  stamp  on  a  piece  of  ivory  is  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  work- 
manship. Our  products  are  seasoned  and  do  not  warp  or  crack.  Our  prices 
are  no  higher  than  those  demanded  by  irresponsible  dealers  for  cheap  imitations. 

We  guarantee  every  piece  we  tell,  and  stand  back  of  the  guaran- 
tee. When  you  buy  Toyama  ivories  you  get  the  real  goods,  not  skilfully  stained 
counterfeits.    Make  your  purchases  of  us  and  we  will  treat  you  fairly. 

_  J  ^    .  y  Google 


YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

AWATA,   KYOTO,  JAPAN  ' 

DEALERS  IN  OBJECTS 

OF  ART 
ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN 

Goods  Purchased  will  be 
packed  and  sent  if  desired 
through  our  American  and 
European  Houses 

YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

254  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; 

YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

456  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

YAMANAKA  &  CO. 

127  New  Bond  St,  London,  W. 
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K.  I.  KUROD  A 

19,  Teramachi  Shijo  Minami,  Kyoto,  Japan 

Telephone,  Shtmu  No*  1714 

ARTISTIC  BRONZE  WARES 

Goldf  Silver,  and  Copper  Bronze  Articles 

in  great  variety 

Tourists  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  show- 
rooms (English  spoken)  and  our  superb  collection 

of  fine  bronze  objects.  Also  to  visit  our  workshop 
and  see  the  processes  of  making  and  finishing  gold 
and  silver  bronze. 

Our  bronzes  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  refined 
beauty  and  excellence.  Much  of  our  gold  bronze 
contains  forty  per  cent  of  pure  gold,  and  articles 
made  from  it  are  marvels  of  beauty  and  real  worth. 

No  metal  is  so  lasting  as  fine  bronze,  and  no  art  wares 
are  so  indestructible  and  so  satisfactory  to  own* 
Good  bronze  increases  in  beauty  and  value  with 
age*  We  use  no  antimony  or  cheap  substitutes  in 
the  preparation  of  our  bronzes,  and  they  are  prac- 
tically imperishable. 

The  finest  and  most  artistic  bronzes  you  will  see  in 
Japan  and  in  museum  collections  abroad  bear  the 
famous  Kuroda  stamp.  Demand  our  products  and 
you  will  always  be  sure  of  getting  the  best. 

Every  piece  with  our  name  is  guaranteed.  Our  ate- 
liers constitute  one  of  the  chief  **sights'*  of  Kyoto, 
and  no  one  should  leave  the  old  capital  without 
visiting  them.  Visitors  welcome  whether  they  buy 
anything  or  not. 

Ask  any  art  connoisseur  who  is  the  maker  of  best 
bronze  in  Japan,  and  he  will  say  K*  I*  Kuroda. 
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S.  HAYASHI 

39i  Fartunonzen,  Ky^toj  Japan 

DEALER  IN 

AHOZSNT  AND  MODSBIT 
WORKS  or  ART 
GOLD  liACQUER  AND  CURIOS 


We  are  headquarters  in  Kyoto  for  the  beautiful 
Art  Antiques  for  which  Japan  is  world  famed. 

Our  Gold  Lacquer  Ware  is  celebrated  Tourists 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  our  workshops  and 

see  the  intricate  and  delicate  processes  of  manu- 
facturini,'  one  of  Japan's  most  national  products. 
We  employ  only  the  most  skilled  artists.  English 
spoken* 

Our  Showrooms  contain  a  varied  and  beautiful 

assorUucnt  of  unique  art  ol)jects  from  Japan, 
China  and  Korea,  and  our  motto  is  reliable  goods 
at  moderate  prices.  We  pack  purchases  with  scru- 
pulous care  and  will  deliver  them  anywhere* 

Visitors  to  our  showrooms  and  workshops  are 
not  importuned  to  buy.  Inspect  our  goods  and 
prices,  then  see  those  oi  others,  and  you  will  come 

back  to  us. 


Remember  the  name,  S.  HAYASHI,  as  it  is  known  to 
experienced  art  coUectors  the  world  over. 
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S.  KOMAI 

Shinmonzeiiy  KySto,  Japan 

Tdephonei  Kami  No.  546 

FINE  DAMASCENE  WORK 

We  are  the  orio^nators  of  the  beautiful  Zugan,  or  Inlaid  Metal 
Work,  that  has  made  Japan  as  famous  as  Damascus  for  Damascene 
products. 


WE  LEAD 


OTHERS  IMITATE 


The  latest  and  choicest  designs,  the  finest  material,  and  Ae  most 

expert  and  trustworthy  workmanship  characterize  our  productions. 
We  do  special  work  quickly  a:id  satisfactorily.  Suggest  the  design 
you  wish  carried  out  and  our  artists  will  make  the  article  exactly 
as  you  wish  it  at  no  extra  charge  beyond  our  customary  prices— 
which  are  extremely  moderate. 

We  never  duplicate  designs  left  with  us,  and  when  you  have 
special  work  made  no  one  ever  has  anything  just  like  it 

We  carry  in  stock  a  fine  collection  of  handsome 


Cigar  Cases 
Cigarette  ** 
Card  « 
Maieli  " 
Watch 
Pencil 
Coin 
Cigar  Boxes 
Cigarette  " 
Sboe-Bttckies 


<c 
({ 


Jewelry  Boxes 
Scarf  Pins 
Hat 

Hair  " 

Umbfdla  Handles 

Pnrasol 

Cane 

Coat  Buttons 
Cuf!  Links 
Flower  Vaaes 


«< 


Napkin-rings 
Incense  Burners 
Hanging  Plates 
Card  Trays 
Watch  Fobs 
Tic-Clips 
Necklaces 
Bracelets 
Cabinets 


Toiict-Sets 
Bangles 

Combs 
Loekecs 
Broocbes 

Studs 
Charms 
Knives 
Spoons 


Belts  and  Belt  Buekles  Desk-SetStete. 


Remember  that  our  work  is  intrinsically  finer  than  other  work 
and  that  it  lasts  much  longer.  We  use  the  best  quality  gold  and 
gold-bronze  and  our  product  is  practically  indestructible. 

Visit  our  workshop  and  we  will  not  only  show  you  the  interest- 
ing process  of  making  damascene  work,  but  we  will  explain  to  you 
the  difference  lietween  the  real  and  the  spurious,  so  that  you  may 
not  be  deceived  into  buying  cheap  imitations  of  the  faultless 

8.  KOMAI  WORK 
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Established  1645 

SATSUMA  WARE 
AWATA  WARE 


Gran  Premio 
Grand  Prize  London 
Grand  Prize  Seattle 
Gran  Premio  Milano 
Grand  Prix  Liege 
Grand  Prize  St.  Louis 
Gold  Medal  Paris 


1911 
1910 
1909 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1900 


KYOTO,  JAPAN 

Mannflacturers  of  tbe  crinkly  Satsnma  Ware  wblcb 
bas  made  Japan  famous  tbrougbout  tbe  world 

Travelers  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  interesting 
showrooms,  and  inspect  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
Satsuma  Ware  extant.  Also  to  go  through  our  extensive 
potteries  and  see  the  processes  of  making,  firing,  de- 
corating and  finishing  the  various  pieces.  This  is  an  ex- 
perience which  one  will  not  forget. 

Our  exquisite  porcelains  cover  a  wide  variety  of  designs 
and  subjects. 

Our  prices  are  moderate,  and  our  expert  packers  will 
pack  and  ship  purchases  anywhere. 

Remember  that  the  Kinkozan  Satsuma  Ware  is  the 
legitimate  afid  original  ware,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  host  of  imitations  made  in  many  places  in  Japan. 
The  real  costs  no  more  thafi  the  spurious. 
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...lYAMOTO  SHOKO  1 

NO.  2.  YAZAEMONCHO,  CINZA,  TOKYO,  JAPAN 
Near  imperial  Hotel  Telephone,  Kyobashi  2097 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE  ART  CURIOS  TO 
THE  IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  HOUSEHOLD 

COLDSM I TH8  8ILVER8M ITH8 

S      Our  collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Curios  is  unsur- 
passed and  should  be  seen  by  every  art  connoisseur.  ^ 

Our  specialty  is  beautiful  gold  and  silver  work,  and  in  j  I 

these  we  are  j  j 

THE  LEADERS  IN  JAPAN 

Our  reputation  among  art  collectors  is  of  the  best,  as  our 
motto  is  Quality  at  Moderate  Prices.    We  speak  English 
and  we  cater  particularly  to  the  discernino^  foreign  traveler 
who  wants  beautiful  and  trustworthy  art  wares  at  their  right  i  j 
values. .  £ 

We  make 

Silver  Punch  Bowls,  Tea  Sete,  etc. 

to  order  at  short  notice,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  We 
employ  the  most  expert  workmen  in  Japan. 

I  j  We  have  a  fine  collection  of 

jl       Jade  and  Antique  Cold  Jewelery, 
Ivory  CarvingSf  Quaint  Bronzes, 
Cold  Lacquer,  and  Silverware 

ul  ahnost  every  description. 

Tokyo  is  headquarters  in  Japan  for  wrought  silver,  and 
S  we  are  the  leaders  in  the  art.   Call  and  be  convinced. 

I I  We  know  values  and  we  give  the  stranger  the  benefit  of 
!  I  expert  advice  without  price.  j  I 

^        NO  TROUBLE  TO  SHOW  GOODS  £ 

1 
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MAIN  STORE; 
SANJO    KARASUMARU,  KYOTO, 


Silks, 
Cut- Velvets 


^  Embroideries. 

S.  NISHIMURA, 

KYOTO  &  TOKYO, 


JAPAN. 


3h± 


BRANCH  OFFICE: 
No.  10   YAMASHITACHO.  TOKYO 
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"One  of  the  most  valuable  little  companions  that  any 
tourist  can  possibly  have.  — Travel  Magazine^  N,Y. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist 
in  Europe 

Covering  the  Portions  of  Europe  Commonly 
Visited  by  Tourists 

By  ROJLFE 

**  Itineraries  and  time  schedules,  maps,  diagrams  and 

statistical  tables  L;ivc  the  hook  an  importance  for  con- 
stant consultation  that  cannot  be  Lxag^ije rated,  and  its 
heavy  leather-boarded  covers  make  it  durable  and  ser- 
viceable even  beyond  the  wont  of  books  of  its  kind.'' 
— Boston  UranstripL 

"  It  has  established  a  reputation  for  accuracy." — Nash- 
ville  Banner, 

"This  handy  little  guide-book  retains  its  popularity 
and  increases  it  from  year  to  year  on  account  of  the 
care  in  its  annual  revision;  it  is  always  Strictly  UP-TO- 
DATE."— iV<fW  York  MaiL 

"The  book  is  '  a  compact  itinerary  of  the  Bn[i>li  l.slcs, 
Belgium  and  I  lolland,  (lermany  and  the  Riiine,  Switzer- 
land, France,  Aiistria,  and  Italy/ as  is  announced  in  the 
sub*title,  but  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
eighteen  full  pages  of  introduction  are  devoted  to  advice 
to  the  tyro  globe-trotter  which  is  most  valuable  and 
suggestive.  These  pages  deal  with  money,  clothing, 
and  baggage  for  the  trip,  the  convenience  or  necessity 
of  passports,  books  to  read,  languages  to  learn  and 
foreign  customs." — Neiv  York  7'inus. 

Flexible  Leather  Cover,   $1,'^^  net^  postpaid. 
At  all  Bookstores 

Boston      HOUGHTON  MXf^FULN  CO.      New  York 
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JAPAN  AND  CHINA  1 

i 

SELECT  CONDUCTED  PARTIES  | 
IN  SPRING  AND  FALL  1 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 


TOURS 

ARRANGED.  FOR  INDEPENDENT 

TRAVELERS  AND  PRIVATE 

PARTIES 


Dr.  H .  W.  Dunning  is  the  Director  of  the  Travel 
Bureau  of  the  Japan  Society  and  offers  his  informa- 
tion and  advice  to  all  interested  in  those  countriea 
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H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO.  1 

14  BEACON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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